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CHAPTER I. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


ARRATIVES of voyages arid travels, and fozeign™ topography, are of all 
books, perhaps, the best calculated to excite a strong and general interest in 
the reading part of the community ; every class of which, froni the mere lounger, 
with whom reading is only a creditable kind of idleness, to the philosopher; who 
derives from books the materials of useful contemplation, is almost equally inter- 
ested in the faithful narrative of the traveller. Nor is there any reason to fear that 
this department of literature should ever become exhausted ; accidental causes may 
superinduce a temporary dearth, but the curiosity of the public will never fail to 
encourage and recompence those adventurous spirits, who, after penetrating into 
foreign countries, td gratify their own love of novelty, will allow their fellow coun- 
trymen to indulge theirs from the same source. The navigator, it is true, must ere 
long find his employment, as far as regards the discovery of new lands, almost entirely 
concluded, and with much more reason than Alexander may complain of the dimi- 
nutiveness of the globe that he is destined to inhabit; but this very circumstance 
will probably conduce to the public benefit, by withdrawing the researches of science 
from the barren ocean and the sea-beat shore, and encouraging them to penetrate the 
vast tracts of land, as yet, almost wholly unknown to Europeans, though inhabited by 
man in various stages of civilization, and presenting, to the lover of nature, an inex 
haustible store of the wonderful, the beautiful, and the new. 

Of America, though under the dominion of Europe, and colonies from Europe; 
we know less than even of Africa; it is therefore with peculiar satisfaction, that we 
pereeive an increasing curiosity concerning the transatlantic Continent, and that it 
begins to attract the attention of travellers: no less than six of the books noticed in 
the present chapter, refer to this quarter of the world, and although the information 

Any. Rey, Vou, IY. B 
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which they contain is imperfect, and probably, in many respects inaccurate, yet we 
are inclined to welcome them perhaps more than they deserve, «as good omens, aud 
the harbingers of better and more accurate researches. 

Political circumstances have excluded British travellers from the territories of 
France and her allies ; and the other parts of the continent being but little attractive’ 
Mr. Carr’s northern summer, being a tour through Norway and Sweden to Peters- 
burgh, is the only account worth mentioning of any part of Europe that has issued, 
during the last year, from the English press. 

The discussions in parliament respecting Pulo-Penang (Prince of Wales’s Island), 
have given birth to two small topographical descriptions of this little island. The 
solitary rock of St. Helena has also found a sensible and abje historian. 

Captain Beaver’s African memoranda merit the serious study of all future leaders 
of colonies to the western coast of that continent ; and Mr. Turnbull’s voyage round 
the world deserves mention, as being the latest account of the singular political 
changes that are going on in the Sandwich Islands, and some other of the Polyne- 


Sian groups. 





Art. I. Travels to Piscover the Source of the Nile, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 177% 


1772, and, 1773. 


By James Bruce of Kinnaird, Es7. FR. S. 


7 Vols. Svo. and 4 


4to. Vol. of Plates. ‘The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged , to which is preiixed 


a Life of the Author. 


WAS Bruce ever in-Abyssinia, and 
are the sources which he describes, the 
real sources of the Nile? These facts 
have been questioned with little urba- 
nity, litthke candour, and much male- 
volence. 

The first fact will now no longer be 
contradicted. After the positive testi- 
mony which sir William Jones acciden- 
tally found in India, he who denies that 
Bruce was in Abyssinia, and as he him- 
self states, in high favour at Gondar, 
must be a wilful calumaiator. But did 
he visit the sources of the Nile? “ The 
Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, says Mr. 
Pinkerton, was mistaken for the - real 
Nile by the Portugueze writers Alvarez, 
Tellez, &c. probably misled by the vain 


glory of the Abyssinians ; though it was' 


well known to the ancients as quite a 
distinct river, the Astapus, flowing into 
the Nile, fram the Coloe Palus, now the 
dake of Dembea. Mr. Bruce's vanity 
led him to adopt the same mistake.” 
That the Abyssinian branch is the As- 
tapus of the ancients is sufficiently clear, 
and also that Herodotus and Ptolomy 
considered the Bahar el Abiad as the 
Nile. But it is equaily certain that the 
Abyssinians themselves consider their 
branch to be the Nile ; as such it is des- 
cribed by the Jesuits and laid down in 
the map of Balthezar Tellez; this was 
the opiiion of Ludolphus, this was the 


general opinion in Europe when Bruce 
set out upon his travels, and this opinion 
he found in Abyssinia, in Atbara, and ih 
Nubia, not only in the country where 
the Bahar el Asrak rises, but also where 
it joins the other stream. There is de- 
cisive proof that this is not a mere boast 
of national vanity among the Abyssini- 
ans, but actually and bona fide their be- 
lief, a received opinion upon which they 
have formed a great, though visionary, 
political project, which they once pro- 
ceeded to put in practice. Lalibala began 
to divert the course of his Nile for the 
purpove ‘of famishing Egypt: in the first 
intercourse which took place between 
the Portugueze and the Abyssinians this 
project was renewed, and had Alboquer- 
que lived, there can be no doubt but 
that the execution would have been again 
attempted. ; 

If Bruce, therefore, has mistaken the 
Astapus for the Nile, it is a very par- 
donable mistake, for if there be not au- 
tharity sufficient to establish his opinion, 
there is surely enough to excuse his 
error. 

The question itself, however, is infini- 
tesimally insignificant.. ‘The Bahar el 
Asrak, and the Bahar el] Abiad, meet and 
form the Nile; which is to be called the 
Nile before the junction? The dispute 
is not concerning the course of the water, 
but concerning the name. If indeed the 
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true Nile-had -been‘ regularly christened, 
and a certificate from the church register 
could be produced, the point might be’ 
decided. But to whom does the right of 
godfathership belong in this case > Why 
to the Donga and Tuclawi, the people 
of the Deir and Tuggula, more than to 
the Abyssinians and the Agows of Geesh ? 
They who reside about the junction, call 
the united stream by the name of ‘the 
Abyssinian branch : if authority is to de- 
termine the point, where can we go for a 
better jury than to the piace itself ? The 
Bahar el Abiad is the larger branch : 
Bruce expressly says that it is so, but his 
editor very properly observes, if they 
who dwell by the junction continue the 
name of Bahar el Asrak after it has 
joined a larger branch, it is plain that 
they consider the larger branch as re- 
ceived into the smaller, not the smaller 
as received into the larger. It is the 
straight course which determines these 
unlettered surveyors. Striking instances, 
he says, occur in our own country, of 
rivers being named from the inferior 
source, and he adduces a case in point. 
The largest river in Scotland is formed by 
the Teith and the Forth, the latter of 
whic is a stream as much inferior to the 
former as the Bahar el Asvak to the Bahar 
el Abiad. The inferior stream, however, 
in spite of the decision of several respec- 
table writers in favour of the Teith, ob- 
tains the name of the great river, because 
it runs in the same* line. A river must 
have as many sources as a man has grand- 
fathers in the fiftieth degree, and in the 
one case as well as in the ether we trace 
to the straightest line. 

True it is that Bruce himself consider- 
ed the discovery of the sources of the 
Nile as a thing of great importance ; 
honourable not only to himself but to 
his age and country, and to the king 
under whose reign it was accomplished. 
In this respect he was as absurd as his 
critics. But this folly dees not in the 
slightest degree detract from the value of 
his work. ‘The journey was not the less 
important because the object was ridicu- 
lous, as the value of an action is not to 
be estimated by the motive of the agent, 
though the merit of the agent is. What- 
ever be the name of a rivulet in Geesh, 


SOURCE OF THE NILE. s 
.we are equally interested by the picture 
of society in Abyssinia, A gap in nistory 
-has been filled up. 

There remains yet a third question—s 
did Bruce actually visit these sources in 
Geesh, or has he merely copied the Je- 
suits accounts, and the Jesuits map? for 
whoever has inspected both cai have not 
the smallest doubt, that in the map of Bal- 
thezar Tellez, these sources, and the 
course of the, river, through the lake 
Dembea, are laid down precisely as they 
are by the English traveller. ‘This ques- 
tion has been for ever settled by Mr. 
Murray, the editor of the present edition, 
whose undeviating candour and indefati-. 
gable industry, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Of the journey to the sources, he 
tells us, there exist, besides the narrative 
in Mr. Bruce’s own words, written as he 
went along, the complete journal by Ba- 
Jugani in Italian, and many of the strips 
of | paper which he carried in his hand, on 
which he wrote with a pencil the history of 
each day, before he entered it in the 
journal at night. We will transcribe that 
part of Balugani’s journal which describes 
the springs, kgcause it sets the question 

for ever at rest. 


* At three o'clock we have arrived at the 
church of St. Michael, above the sources ; 
and at an eighth of a mile, descending frum this 
into the plain, are found the fountains of the 
Nite. We have halted in the valley (or plain) 
called Assua, half a mile to the S. S$: E. ot these 
fountains. Our journey to day has been 
six hours, computed at twelve miles. 

«The sum of the whole way, from Gon- 
dar to the fountains of the Nile is about one 
hundred and eleven miles. 

“The fountains of the Nile are three. 
One of themt wll be four palms in diame-' 
ter ; but it is all full of rushes, and shews 
neither its depth nor true extent, it not being 
possible to introduce into it any sounding in- 
strument. 

‘ 'The second wil! be five paces distant 
from the first to the south, a little west ; and 
will be about twelve inches diameter at the 
mouth, but within about four palins, and it is 
eight feet three inches deep. 

“© The third will be twelve paces distant 
from the first, to S. S. W.; its mouth is’ 
somewhat larger than that of the second, but 
it is only five feet eight inches deep. ‘The 
first being the-lowest, the water is seen at the’ 
level of the earth ; but in the other two, the 


* Tt is curious that the river should resemble the Abyssinian Nile in another very re- 


markable circumstance: 
Lochlubnaig, which indeed signifies the Lake 


The stream of the ‘leith is distinctly visible in its passage through 


of the Winding Stream. 


+ ‘This expression is literal, and imiglit be exchanged for is; though computstion be in 


some cases understood. 
EB2 
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ground being a little raised, the water re- 
mains about eight inches lower than the level 
of the mouth. All the three may be observ- 
ed to spring (the word bollire signifies to boil 
or bubble), but so imperceptibly that it can 
scarcely be discerned by great attention ; and 
it is false what is said by some, that they 
spring with a noise out of the ground, rising 
above it. 

«« All this place near the fountains produces 
only ss and rashes; trees are not found, 
= distance at least of half a mile on every 
side. 

The latitude of the foun- 
tains is 10 degeers 58 min. 
and 58 sec. The sources of 
the Nile are found in the 
Agow country, m a pro- 
found to be 62, vince called Sacchala.— 
56. 30. They are situated in a lit- 

tle valley at the foot of the 
mountain of Gheesh, by E. N. E. From 
the fountains to the top of the mountain will 
be two miles and a half, nearly three. Above 
the fountains, about one-eighth of a mile 
distant from them, by N. E. by N. isa 
church, on the top of a hill, called Kedus 
Michael, over the fountains. The Nile, ris- 
ing out of its springs, takes a direction east 
for a quarter of amile Then it turns about 
to north-east for another halgmile, always in 
the middle of a plain (vallone), without trees 
or shrubs, excepting grass and rushes ; and 
in ali that space it does not appear to run; 
but as the earth is very flat, it spreads, and 
leaves the ground about, marshy, and (in} 
stagnant (water). From this it begins to run 
north, and in a short time becomes very rapid, 
and continues to tlow by north-east and north, 
under the mountain, on which is the church 
of Mariam Nett, for the space of a mile. 
Thence it runs north-west about a mile. 
About that part is the place where they pass 
the Abay, to go to Gondar, coming from the 
fountains, and the church will be a quarter of 
a mile to the east distant from this passage. 
After having run the forementioned mile 
north-west, it turns about west, and a little 
after south-west, then south south-west, then 
south, always retreating backwards towards 
its sources in all that course. From the place 
where it begins to go west fill it runs south 
will be about four miles and a half. In this 
last place it passes between two mountains, 
and —_ to retreat, by going down by the 
way of west, north-west, north, &c. until it 
comes to cross the lake in an angle of it ; it 
(then) passes near to Dara, and returning 
south makes the circle of Gojain, after which 
it descends (towards the north). 

«¢ Two miles before arriving at the place 
where it changes its course reverting towards 
its sources, are seen three small streams, one 
of which comes from the east, another from 
the south-east, and another from the south 
south-east ; the two first of these arise to the 
north-east of the church of St. Michael 
Gheesh, about somewhat less than one-eighth 


On'the 5th Nov. 
the sun’s altitude 
was 63. 15. 

On the 6th Nov. 


of a mile’s distance. The first of these runs: 
nearly parallel to the Nile, receiving about 
half a mile from its source the second, and 


‘then about three miles after the third; and 


about a mile and a half after that discharges 
itself into the Nile. The Nile in that place 
begins to grow large; because it receives 
there other small streams whieh come from 
the north and wes‘'-” 


A minute account follows of the bear- 
ings of the adjoining places, as marked 
from the top of the mountain of Geesh, 
The manuscript from which this is printed 
is in Italian, in Balugani’s hand-writing, 
on the smooth cream-coloured cotton pa- 
per of the east. It contains a complete 
detail of the hours and days in which they 
travelled ; of the villages, rivers, moun- 
tains, and in short, of every remarkable 
object they met with from their leaving 
Gondar, Sunday twenty-eighth October, 
1770, at half after nine A. M. till their 
return, Sunday eighteenth Nov. one o’« 
clock P. M. in the same year. 

Sach evidence is unanswerable. But 
could any thing be more absurd than to 
admit that Bruce was in Abyssinia, and 
yet to deny that he visited the sources of 
the Abyssinian Nile? These sources, says 
Mr. Pinkerton, were in the seventeentls 
century accurately described by Payz, a 
Portugueze missionary, whose account 
was published by Kircher and Isaac Vos- 
sius, and has in our times been very mi- 
nutely copied by Bruce, as Hartman has 
explained by printing the two accounts 
in parallel colamns. Mr. Murray has 
confuted the charge in the best possible 
manner, without condescending to notice 
it. He has printed the passage as it 
stands in Kircher, and added a literal 
translation. In justice to him and to 
Bruce, we shall copy the two accounts. 


“« The source of the Nile is situated in the 
western part of the kingdoin of Goyam, in 
the upper (or highest) part of a valley, which 
resembles a large plain, surrounded on every 
side with ridges of hills. A. D. 1618, April 
Zist. when I was living in this kingdom 
along with the emperor and his army, [ 
ascended this place, viewed every thing dili- 

ently, and found at first two rotnd fountains 
e, both above four palms in diameter, 
and with the greatest pleasare of mind saw 
what Cyrus, king of the Persians, Cambyses, 
Alexander the Great, and the famous Julius 
Cesar, could obtain by no wishes. The 
water of the source is very clear and light, 


and agteeable to the taste ; yet it must be 


known that these two fountains of the source 
have no ouflet in the uppermost part of the 
plain of the mouptain, but at the foot of the 
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mountain*. We tried also the depth of the 
fountains, and put a lance into the first, 
which,, entering eleven palms, seemed to 
touch, as it were, some roots of the neigh- 
bouring trees entangled with one-another. 

“ The second fountain bears from the first 

. €ast-about a stone's cast ; trying the depth of 
this, by putting in a lance of twelve palms, 
we found no bottom, but having tied two 
Jances together, in length twenty palms, we 
tried the thing again ; but not even then could 
we find bottom, and the inhabitants say that 
the whole mountain is full of water, of which 
they gave this sign, that all the plain about 
the fountain shook and bubbled, a plain mark 
ef concealed water, and that, for the same 
reason, the water did not overflow at the 
sources, but threw itself out with very great 
force at the foot of them; and the inhabi- 
tants affirmed, as well as the emperor him- 
self, who was present along with his army, 
that the ground hal trembled little that year, 
on account of the great dryness of the sea- 
son, but in other years it shook and bubbled 
so, that it could scarcely be approached 
without danger. ‘The circumference of the 
place is like a round lake, the breadth of 
which may be a sling’s cast.” 

** Further, the plain of the fountains of the 
Nile is difficult of ascent, on every side but 
on the north, where it is easily ascended. 
Below the mountain about a league, in a very 
deep valley, rises another river from the 
bowels of the earth, which however joins it- 
self a-litlle after to the Nile; they believe 
it has the same source with the Nile, but 
that, conducted under ground by secret 
channels, it rises first here. But the rivulet 
from the source, which breaks out below the 
mountain, runs a gun-shot to the east, then, 
winding suddenly, flows to the north, then, 
about the fourth-part of a league afterwards, 
a new river presents itself, dashing from the 
stones and rocks, to which two other rivers a 
little after join themselves, breaking from the 
east quarter; and so on, by receiving con- 
stantly one stream after another, the Nile in- 
creases remarkably. After a day’s journey, 
it meets witha large river, that is called Jama 
(Jemma) ; then turning towards the west for 
twenty-five leagues, or thirty-five leagues 
from its sources, it next reflects its course to 
the east, winding into a large lake (situated 
in the province called Bed, and partly adja- 
cent to the kingdom of Goyam, partly to 
that of Dambia), which it passes through in 
such a manner, as that the waters of the Nile 
shew a2 remarkable difference from the waters 
of the lake ; and the whole stream, unmixed 
with the lake waters, holds on its course.” 


It is to be remembered also that Bruce 
has himself given in the text of his book 
the whole sum and substance of the very 
account by Pedro Paez (who was a Cas- 


tillian and not a Portugueze) which he is- 
accused of having stolen ; omitting only a 
few trifling parts of no importance what- 
ever, for the sake of brevity. Let hisown 
account be now examined. 


* In the middle of this marsh (that is, 
about forty yards from each side of it), and 
something less from the bottom of the moyn- 
tain of Geesh, arises a hillock of a circular 
form, about three feet from the surface of the 
marsh itself, though apparently founded 
much deeper in it.. The diameter of this is 
something ‘short of twelve feet ; it.is sur- 
rounded by a shallow trench, which collects 
the ‘water and voids it eastward ; it is firmly 
built with sod or earthen turf, brought from 
the sides, and come | kept in repair ; and 
this is the altar upon which all their religious 
ceremonies are performed. In the middle of 
this altar is ahole, obviously made, or at least 
enlarged, by the hand of man. It is kept 
clear of grass, or other aquatic plants; and 
the water in it is perfectly pure and limpid, 
but has no ebullition or motion of any kind 
discernible upon its surface. ‘This mouth, 
or opening of the source, is some parts of an 
inch less than three feet diameter; and the 
water stood at that time, the 5th of Novem- 
ber, about two inches from the lip or brim, 
nor did it either increase or diminish during 
all the time of my stay at Geesh, though we 
made plentiful use of it. 

“ Upon putting down the shaft of my lance 
at six feet four inches, | found a very feeble 
resistance, as if from weak rushes or grass ; 
and about six inches deeper I found my lance 
had ertered into soft earth, but met with no 
stones or gravel. ‘This was confirmed by an- 
other experiment made on the 9th with 2 
heavy plummet and line besmeared with 
soap, the bottom of which brought up at the 
above depth only black earth, such as the 
niarsh itself and its sides are com of. 

“Ten feet distant from the first of these 
springs, a little to the west of south, is the 
second fountain, about eleven inches in dia- 
meter; but this is eight feet three inches deep. 
And about twenty feet distant from the first, 
to the S. S. W. is the third source, its mouth 
being something more than two feet large, 
and it is five feet eight inches deep. Both 
these last fountains stand in the middle of 
small altars, made, like the former, of firm 
sod, but neither of them above three feet 
diameter, and having a foot of less elevation 
than the first. The altar in this third source 
seemed almost dissolved by the water, which 
in both stood nearly up to the brim; at the 
foot of each appeared a clear and brisk run- 
ning rill ; these uniting joined the water in the 
trench of the first altar, and then proceeded di- 
rectly out, I suppose, at the point of the triangle, 

inting eastward, in a quantity that would 
ove filled a pipe of about two inches dia- 
meter.” 


* This is unintelligible ; Kircher having misunderstood, or obtained an incorrect copy of 
the original, 
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“ The Nile, keeping nearly in the middle 
of the marsh, runs east for thirty yards, with 
a very little increase of stream, but perfectly 
visible, till met by the grassy brink of the 
‘Jand declining from Sacafa. ‘This turns it 
round gradually to the N. E. and then due 
north; and, in the two miles it flows in that 
direction, the river receives many small con= 
tributions from springs that rise in the banks 
on each side of it: there are two, particu- 
‘larly one on the hill at the back of St Michael 
Geesh, the other a little lower than it on the 
other side, on the ground declining from 
‘Sacala. ‘These last-mentioned springs are 
more than double its quantity; and being 
arrived under the hill whereon stands the 
church of St Michael Sacala, about two miles 
from its source, it there becomes a stream 
that would: turn a common mill, shallow, 
clear, and running over a rocky bottom about 
three yards wide: this-must be understood 
to be variable according to the season; and 
the present observations are applicable to the 
5th of November, when the rains had ceased 
for several weeks. ‘There is the ford which 
we passed going to Geesh, and we crossed it 
the day of our arrival, in the time of my 
conversation with Woldo about the sash. 

“* Nothing can be more beautiful than this 
spot; the sinall rising hills about us were all 
thick-covered with verdure, especially with 
clover, the largest and finest I ever saw; the 
tops of the heights crowned with trees of a 
prodigious size; the stream, at the banks of 
which we were sitting, was limpid and pure 
as the finest crystal; the ford, covered thick 
with a bushy kind of tree, that seemed to 
aifect to grow to no height, but thick with 
foliage and young branches, rather to court 
the surface of tie water, whilst it bore, in 
prodigious quantities, a beautiful yellow 
lower, not unlike -a single wild rose of that 
eolour, but without thorns; and, indeed, 
upon examination, we found that it was not 
a species of the rose, but of hypericum.” 

* Here, at the ford, after having stepped 
over it fifty times, I observed it no large 
than a common millstream. The Nile, from 

* this -ford; turns: to the westward, and, after 
running over loose stones occasionally, in 
that direction, about four miles farther, the 
angie of inclination increasing greatly, broken 
“water, and a fall commences of about six 
feet, and thus it gets rid of the mountainous 
plaice of its nativity, and issues into the plain 
ot Geutto, where is its first cataract; for, as 
-L have said before, | don’t actount the broken 
water, or little falls, cataracts; which are not 
-at all visible in the height of the rains. 

*¢ Arrived in the plain of Goutto, the river 
seems to have lost all its violence, and scarce 
Ty is seen to tlow; but, at. the same time, it 

‘there makes so many sharp, unnatural ‘wind- 
‘ings, that it differs from any other “river I 


ever saw*, making above twenty shafp an- 
gular peninsulas in the course of five miles, 
through a bare marshy plain of clay, quite 
destitute of trees, and exceedingly mconve- 
nient and unpleasant to travel. After pass- 
ing this plain, it turns due north, receives the 
tribute of many small streams, the Gometti, 
the Googneri, and the Kebezza, which de- 
scend from the mountains of Aformasha; 
and, united, fall into the Nile about twenty 
miles below its source; it begins here to run 
rapidly, and again receives a number of beau- 
tiful rivulets, which have their rise in the 
heights of Litchambara, the semi-circular 
range of mountains that pass behind, aud 
seem to inclose Aformasha: ‘These are the 
Caccino, the Carnachiuli, the Gocgueri, the 
Iworra, the Jeddeli, and the Minch; all 
which, ruuning into the Davela, join the 
Nile something less than a mile west of the 
church of Abbo. 

“ It is now become a considerable stream ; 
its banks high and broken, covered with old 
trees for the space of about three miles; it 
inclines to the north-east, and winds exceed- 
ingly, and is then joined by the small river 
Diwa from the east. It then makes a semi- 
circle, and receives Dee-ohha, turns sharply 
to the east, and fajls down its second cataract 
at Kerr. About three miles below this ca- 
taract, the large, pleasant, and limpid Jemma, 
pays ‘its tribute to the Nile. ‘lhough its 
course is now mostly north, through Maitsha 
on the east, and Aroossi and Sankraber on 
the west, it still is inclining toward the ‘lake 
Tzana, and, after receiving the rivers Boha 
and Amlac Ohha, small streams from the 
west, and the Assur, Aroossi, and Kelti, large 
sivers from the east, it crosses the south end 
of the lake ‘[zana, for about seven leagues, 
preserving the colour of its stream distinct 
from that of the lake, til] it issues out at the 
west side of it, in the territory of Dara, where 
there isa ford, though very deep and dan- 
gerous, immediately where it first resumes 
the appearance of a river?” 

Is there any greater: resemblance be- 
tween these descriptions than there ne- 
cessarily must be between two descrip- 
tions of the same place, made at different 
times by different persons? if any thing 
remarkable is to be discovered in them, 
it is in the points of ditference, not of 
agreement. But what motive for pla- 
giarism can now be assigned? It is not 
‘pretended’ that the whole story of these 
travels is the impudent forgery of a.man 
who was never in Abyssinia; what then 
was to prevent him .from proceeding to 
Geesh? The difficulties and dangers of 
the journey were not likely to intimidate 


* A plan of the windings of the: Nie-in the plaiti_of Goutta is inserted by Balugani in the 
Journal. These are singularly numerous, and very much resemble, though on a diilereat 
scale, what are called * the links of the-river Forth,” near Stirling, in Scotland. 
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a man who had reached Gondar. And 
that he did visit Geesh is proved, as far 
as any such fact is capable of proof, by 
his-own journal taken on the spot, and 
by the journal of Balugani. As for the 
resemblance between his account and 
that of Pedro Paez, both: are alike be- 
cause both are true; so also his map 
agrees with that in Balthezar Tellez, be- 
cause both are made from authentic do- 
cuments, not because.one is copied from 
the other. Bruce has sinned against the 
jesuits, but not as a plagiarist. 

- That we are not disposed to depreciate 
the merit of this traveller must already 
have been apparent, and hew highly we 
value his labours will presently be seen ; 
but it must be confessed that the object 
of his journey was an unworthy one. It 
was the search after what was curious, 
not what was useful; a-kin to the pur- 
suits of the collector and virtuoso, rather 
‘than of the philosopher. However great 
the effort, however valuable the result, 
vanity was the motive. Attributing an 
undue importance to the discovery of 
these sources, he unduly attempted to 
appropriate the whole merit of the dis- 
covery to himself. No passion so easily 
tempts to falsehood as vanity. He could 


not be content With being the partner of 


Pedro Puez, to use his own expression, 
and has therefore laboured with much 
disingenuity to prove that neither he, nor 
any of the jesuits had visited the sacred 
spot, the Keble to which all his ambitious 
aspirations were directed. The extract 
from Pedro Paez published by Kircher, 
he says, was not in three manuscripts of 
that father’s history which he examined 
at Milan, at Bologna and at Rome. He 
does not pretend to have read through 
these manuscripts, bet only to have ex- 
amined the place where this description 
eught to have been. Mr. Murray, how- 
ever, is so well satisfied with the account 
in Kircher,.as fairly to concede the point, 
and to declare it cannot be doubted but 
that Pedro Paez had visited the sources. 
@n this head we are not so fully satisfied 
as the editor ; whoever wrote the descrip- 
tion in .Kircher, certainly had seen the 
place which he deseribes ; but if the 

passage:is' not to be found in the’ three 
manuscripts which Bruce consulted, it 
may very possibly have been inserted in 
that which Kircher used, by: the tran- 
scriber, from the account of some other 
jesuit. This we suspect to have been the 
case, because Tellez, though he had the 
writings of Pedro Paez before lim, does 


not enumerate him among his authorities 
for the description of the springs. Our 
traveller may be: right here: but on the 
other hand Tellez expressly mentions the 
patriarch Affonso Mendez, of whom 
Bruce as expressly says, that he never 
saw, nor indeed ever pretended to have 
seen the sources of the Nile. Bruce'even 
hazards a hardier mistatement, asserting 
boldly that Tellez makes no mention of 
such a discovery. The work of Balthe- 
zar ‘Tellez lies before us; he gives a de- 
scription of the springs ‘‘ as they are 
described in many annual letters, and 
many treatises by many jesuits who saw 
these secrets closely,’—como em muyias 
annuas e muytos tratados, escrevem muytos 
nossos religiosos que viram muy de perto 
estes segredos, ‘* The best witnesses 
among them, he adds, are our patriarch 
of Ethiopia, Dom Affonso Mendez, a man 
of the highest credit, and father Mansel 
d' Almeyda who relates it much at Jength, 
and father Jeronymo Lobo, all of whom 
curiously beheld it with their own eyes.” 
Bruce has certainly been guilty of wilful 
misrepresentation here; and his critics 
have only dealt by him as he has dealt by 
the jesuits, with the same measure where- 

with he meted, it hath been measured to 
him again. 

A similar jealousy lest any person 
should share the imaginary honour of 
this discovery is discernible in his whole 
management respeeting Balugani the 
Italian, who assisted him in his drawings, 
and kept a daily journal of their route, 
like himself. We suspect that the men- 
tion of his death (Vol. rv. p. 426) is pur- 
posely antedated, and introduced’ before 
the journey to the springs, least it should 
be known that’ ke ‘also had seen them, 
aad been the partner of Bruce; for it is 
mentioned as having taken place before 
the journey, and as one motive which 
aimost induced him to return without 
accomplishing it. This was not’ over- 
sight. In the journal of the journey @ 
servent is spoken of, who thie editor ‘tells 
tis in a note was Rahugani. In this proud 
and unfeeling Iunguage does he speak of 
his only literary comf pinion, of thé artist 
who shared all His’ d: mngers, and died in 
His seryite. Not ohe expression of re- 
gpect, or kindness, ‘of endearment to- 
wards this young man evet escapes him, 
—though the “death ‘of a dog whom one 
had taken from Europe into such a 
country should have made an Englisliiman 
shed fears. In no other instance does 
Bruce appear like a, proud gqnd- hard. 
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hearted man, but it is the tendency of 
that mean passion which was in him so 
predominant, to warp the understanding 
and to deaden the heart. : 

So far then as regards Luigi Balugani, 
and the claim of the jesuits to the dis- 
‘ covery of these sources, the errors in 
Bruce are misrepresentations, not mis- 
takes ; falsehoods, not inaccuracies. He 
was not ignorant of the truth, and he had 
obvious motives for concealing it. Many 
other errors occur in his work, which can 
only be called inaccuracies or blunders, 
and which must have proceeded from an 
undue reliance upon his own memory. 
Some of these we shall notice, 

Bruce is speaking of the conquest of 
Spain by the Moors: he says— 


«< A great influx of trade followed the con- 
quest; and the religion, that contained little 
restraint and great indulgence, was every 
where embraced by the vanquished, who 
long had been Christians in name only. On 
the other side, the Arabs were now no longer 
that brutish set of madmen they were cate 
the Khalifat of Omar. They were now emi- 
nent for their rank and attainments in every 
species of learning. This was a dangerous 
crisis for Christianity, which threatened no- 
thing else than its total subversion. The 
whole world, without the help of England, 
had not virtue enough to withstand this tor- 
rent. That nation, the favourite weapon in 
the hand of Heaven for chastising tyranny 
and extirpating false religion, now lent its 
assistance, and the scale was quickly turned.” 


It is impossible to explain the gross 
ignorance of this paragraph. Charles 

artel was the man who preserved 
christendom. As for England, it had 
not the slightest influence upon the con- 
tinent of Europe till the Norman con- 
quest. 

“* John I. king of Portugal, he tells us, 
after many successful battles with the 
Moors, had at Jast forced them to crosg 
the sea and return vanquished to their 
native country. By this he had changed 
his former dishonourable name of Bastard, 
to the more noble and more popular one 


of John the Avenger.” John the First ' 


never fought a battle with the Moors in 
his life, till he cressed to Ceuta. They 
had been completely subdued in Portugal 
a hundred years before he came to the 
crown. The whole of this chapter is full 
of such errors. We know not whether 
they are his own, or taken from some 
French blunderer,—for the orthography 


or rather kakography of many of the 
names is French. 

Covillan, he says, (it should be Coevil. 
ham) sent frequent dispatches from Abys- 
sinia to the king of Portugal, who on his 
part spared no expence to keep open the 
correspondence, Of course it must have 
been carried on by the regular post- 
offices. He-even describes the contents 
of Covilham’s journal, and adds, that he 
sent a map withit. All this Bruce has 
dreamt by his own fire-side. The con- 
temporary chroniclers of Joam II. all say 
that Covilham was lost, and the contem- 
porary historians of Emanuel all say whey 
he was found. 

He wonders why no mention is made 
by Tellez of the three capuchins wha 
were stoned to death at Gondar in 1714. 
The wonder would have been if Tellez 
had mentioned them, for he died in 1675, 
himself. One might almost suspect that 
Bruce never revised his own writings ; 
he tells yon that he has a Coptic MSS. 
three times as old as the books of Numa 
were in Pliny’s days, that is, above two 
thousand five hundred years ; and a few 
pages on he adds, that it is a Gnostic trea- 
tise. It would be tedious to proceed with 
instances which might be enumerated to 
great length. Enough has been adduced 
to show that he wrote often carelessly, 
and sometimes presumptuously, but such 
blunders do not affect the main value of 
his work. 

Whichever be the source of the Nile, 
whoever may be the first European who 
beheld it, and whatever be the historical 
inaccuracies and trifling blunders of the 
traveller, the main value of his travels 
remains unaffected. This consists in the 
state of society which he has mast admi- 
rably delineated, a state the most extra- 
ordinary in which’ any people upon the 
face of the globe exist. It has fallen to 
his lot to reside among a people half Jews, 
half Christians ; half savages, half civi- 
lized ; half black, half white, half canni- 
bals ;—-a people standing in so little fear 
of God, that ‘oaths and sacraments go 
even for less among them than they do 
at an election or a custom-house ; yet in 
such dread of the devil that they will not 
spill water upon the ground least it 
should splash some of his imps, and dare 
not travel in the night for fear of meeting 
him upon the road: so ignorant that they 
believe hyenas to be Jews in disguise, 
and oblige their blacksmiths * to live 


* This is not mentioned by Bruce, but we give it on the authority of Francisco Alvarez, 


the first traveller into the country, 





















apart from the rest of the community, 
as men who can have acquired such ex- 
traordinary skill from none but from the 
devil ; and it must be confessed that cer- 
tainly these artificers do practise the 
black art: a people, who, in direct viola- 
tion of that hospitality which all savages 
practise, detain every stranger who is 
unhappy enough to yenture among them, 
and who send for their patriarch from 
Cairo, lest the little learning and mise- 
rable remains of christianity among them 
should be utterly extinguished. Such is 
their known barbarity, that the unfortu- 
nate Copt who is condemned to be their 
primate, must be put in chains and sent 
into the country under a guard of janiza- 
ries, lest he should run away. This coun- 
try Bruce describes, where the inhabitants 
live in’ such a state of insecurity that the 
saddle and bridle can never be taken off, 
nor the bit slipt from the horse’s mouth 
while the roads are passable, nor the 
shield and lance hung up in the hall till 
the rainy seagon sets in, and brings with 
it what may there truly be called the 
truce of God;—a country where dead 
bodies are left in the streets of the me- 
tropolis for the hyenas ;—where if the 
small-pox miake its appearance, the 
neighbours surround the house and con- 
sume it, with all its inhabitants, by fire, 
—where they eat animals alive, and men 
and women intoxicating themselves to- 
gether at these bloody feasts, satisfy their 
lusts publicly, like dogs, in open day- 
light ! 

= There is not the slightest reason for 
disbelieving or distrusting any part of this 
description. It is authenticated by other 
accounts, as far as they go, coherent with 
itself, probable in all its parts, There is 
nothing which could have warped, the 
veracity of the traveller here ; nothing 
which could be affected by neglect of 
documents or failure of memory. It 
depends not upon single facts, but upon 
accumulation; the whole history of 
Abyssinia agrees with the representation, 
and every circumstance in their laws and 
manners, their forms, ceremonies, and 
customs, public and private, is in keeping. 

No traveller ever left Europe better 
qualified to travel in safety, and to keep 
up the henour of his country. Well ac- 
quainted with the language of the people 


among whom he was adventuring, he“ 


took with him recommendatiens and 
safe conducts from the chiefs of their re- 
ligion, and the different powers whom 
they most respected, or with whom they 
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were most connected. Without incur- 
ring the dangerous suspicion of being 
wealthy, he appeared as a noble, and was 
accordingly valued by others as he valued 
himself. His person and his personal 
qualities were such as to obtain and to 
secure respect ; tall and powerful beyond 
the ordinary strength and stature of man, 
he excelled the barbarians of Abyssinia 
in their own accomplishments : his ex- 
cellence in horsemanship delighted them, 
and his skill in the management of a 
double-barrelled rifle astonished people 
who did not fire the clumsy muskets of 
the Arabians without fear and trembling. 
Wherever-human courage or human pru- 
dence can be of any avail, Bruce might 
have travelled safely; never offering an 
insult, never submitting to one,—not am- 
bitiously exalting himself, not meanly 
self-abased, conferring favours instead of 
soliciting them,—fearless in times of dan- 
ger, yet never losing sight of caution 
when in most security,—a soldier in the 
camp and courtier in the city—the friend 
of the great, the healer of the sick, the 
favourite of the woman. Long will it 
be before another so qualified shall un- 
dertake such a journey,—and any one 
less qualified would have perished in the 
attempt. 

The historical portion of his work is 
valuable to collate with the jesuits’ ac- 
counts, and to supply the chasm from the 
time of their expulsion to our own days ; 
that part in which he himself bore a share 
is particularly interesting. When the in- 
tercourse between Abyssinia and Europe 
shall again be opened, and the nation hu- 
manized by future missionaries more for 
tunate than Pedro Paez (more able and 
mote deserving they need not*be ; and 
unless, like the jesuits, they unite policy 
and religion they must. fail) —whengver 
that happy age for Africa shall arrive, the 
inhabitants will read their own.history in 
the writings of Yagoube the Englishman, 

We have better books of travels in the 
English language; that is, books more 
uniformly good, and without the faults of 
this; but none that contains so much 
interesting matter. Encumbered as it is 
with theoretical dissertations, it excites a 
livelier and more abiding interest than 
any, traveller of our own, or of any other 
country, This is partly because he was 
a witness of great events, and an actor in 
them ; still more, because he knew so in- 
timately the most important persons in 
the drama, and has so admirably deli- 
neated them. It has been said that Mi- 


10 


’ chael Sukul, the Ras, is such a character 
as Shakespeare would have conceived; 


ner is this commendation, high as it is, “ 


exaggerated. Other books may be better 
written, but there is none from whieh 
finer passages can be produced; and in 
these there are no tricks of composition, 
nothing that the Birmingham-manutfac- 
turers of plated style can counterfeit ; it 
is the plain tale plainly told, the strong 
feeling naturally expressed. In the whole 
ceurse of our reading, we remember no- 
thing more deeply and lastingly impres- 
sive than the journey of Bruce across the 
desert. 

It now remains to state what has been 
added to the present edition, either from 
the papers of Bruce, or by the labours of 
@he editor. An account of the life and 
writings of Bruce precedes the work. It 
appears that the conclusive act, by which 
presbytery was established as the national 
religion of Scotland, was obtained chiefiy 
by the address and policy of the founder 
of his family. Whoever has seen- pres- 
byterianism north of the Tweed, will un- 
derstand what reason Scotland and reli- 
gion have to be obliged to him. In his 
youth, Bruce was considered as of a con- 
sumptive habit, which there was the more 


reason to apprehend, as his mother and- 


sister had both been cut off by that curse 
ef our country. He had the happiness to 
be educated in England, because his fa- 
ther was attached to the house of Hano- 
ver, and feared lest he might be infected 
by the prevalent spirit of jacobinism in 
his own country. Accordingly he was 
placed at Harrow, where he distinguished 
himself. As he advanced towards man- 
hood, the symptoms of ‘disease became 
more threatening: he was tall beyond the 
measure of his years, his jointssfeeble, his 
breast weak, and subject to violent coughs 
on eatching the slightest degree of cold. 
€are and -exercise saved him. For his 
profession he would have preferred theo- 
Jogy himself, and wished to have entéred 
the English church. This predilection did 
not meet with the approbation of his fa- 
ther, and, .in obedience’to his attvyice, he 
entered at Edinburgh and commenced the 
study of Scotch law: but neither health 
nor inclination permitted him to ‘proceed 
with this. 
he was advised to petition the court of 
directors, for the liberty of settling as a 
free-trader under its patronage. ‘To for- 
ward this scheme, he went to. London in 


‘ 


India was the next object: ° 
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1753, the twenty-second year of his ages 
there he became intimate with the family 
of Mrs. Allan, the widow of an eminent 
wine-merchant, married the daughter, 
and entered into the business with the 
son. In his own opinion this marriage, 
which prevented him from adventuring 
to India, saved him from the dreadful 
imprisonment in the black hole. He was 
now settled in a prosperous business, and 
happy with a wife; but, before the end 
of the year, manifest symptoms of con- 
sumption appeared in Mrs. Bruce. Bris- 
tol hot-wells proved, as they always must 
prove in such eases, inefficacious: the 
south of France was then recommended, 
which was her native country; but she 
only lived to reach Paris, where her last 
moments were persecuted by the catholic 
clergy, according to their detestable cus- 
tom. We copy a very affecting letter 
witten shortly afterwards. 


“ Letter of Afr. Bruce to his Father. 

« Dear sir, Marklane, Nov. 12, 1754. 

“ T received yours of the 28th ult. If [ 
could be susceptible of more grief, | should 
have been much coneerued for my good 
friend .My. Hay; but my distress at present 
does not admit of augmentation. Death has 
been very busy amungst my relations of late. 
My poor wife, my kind uncle,* who had been 
always a tender father to me, both gone in 
eight months! God Almighty do with me as 
he sees best! When [ retlect upon what [ 
have suffered these three ycars past, [ am 
much more inelined_to pray for my life being 
shortened than for a prolongation of it, if my 
afilictions must have no end but with my 
being. . My mind is so shocked, and: the iin- 
pressions of that dreadful scene at Paris so 
strongly fixed, that | have it every minute 
before my eyes as distinctly as it was then 
happening. Myself a stranger in the coun- 
try; my servants unacquainted with the lan- 
guage and country, my presence so necessary 
among them, and indispensibly so with my 
dear wife; my poor girl dying before. my 
eyes, three months gone with child, iull of 
that atlection and tenderness which marriage 
produces when people feel the happiness, 
but not the cares of it; many of the Roman 
cathelic clergy hovering about the doors ; 
myself unable to find any expedient to keep 
them from disturbing her in her last mo- 
ments—Don't you feel for your son, dear sir, 
in these circumstances? But. [ will write no 
more; ary afflicting you cannot alleviate my 
distress. Iicannot, however, onnit telling you 
an, instanee of lord, Albemarle’s very great 
humanity ; he has been. always a warm pro- 
tector of. this house. The morning before 
my wife died, he sent Bis chaplain down te 


* Counsellor Hamilton © 
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offer his services in our distress. After hear- 
ing the service of the sick read, and receiving 
the sacrament together, he told me, in case [ 
received any trouble from the priests, my 
lord desired | would tell them | belonged to 
the English ambassador. When my — 
died, the chaplain came again to me, desire 
me to go home with him, and assured me, 
that mry lord had given him orders to.see my 
wife buried in the ambassador's burying- 
ground, which was accordingly done; and’ 
had it not been for this piece of humanity, 
she must have been buried in the common 
yard, where the wood is piled that serves the 
town for firing. I could not, however, leave 
her as soon as dead, as is the custom in Eng- 
land, but having ordered the mournful solem- 
nity, with as nm: sch decency as is allowed in 
that country to heretics, at midnight, between 
the 10th and 11th ult. accompanied unly by 
the chaplain, a brother of my lord Foley's, 
and our own servants, we carried her body 
to the burying-ground, at the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, where | saw all my comfort and happi- 
ness laid with her in the grave. From thence, 
almost frantic, against the advice of every 
body, I got on horse shack, having ordere dl 
the servant to have post horses ready, and 
set out ia the most tempestuous night | ever 
saw, for Boulogne, where I arrived next day 
without stopping. ‘There the riding, w ithout 
a great coat, in the night time, in the rain, 
want of food, which, for a long time, I had 
not tasted, want of rest, fatigue, and exces- 
sive concern, threw me, into a fever; but, 
ater repeated bleedings, and the great care 
taken of me by Mr. Hay, I recovered we ih 
encugh to set out for London on the Wed- 
resday. [arrived at home on the Thursday, 
when ‘ my fever again returned, and a violent 
pain in my breast. ‘The former is so far 
abated, that I am endeavouring to do a little 
business, hoping, from the variety - that, to 
find some ease from refiections that at pre- 
sent are too heavy for me.  ‘Uhus ende d ny 
unfortunate journey, and with it my pre esent 
prospect of happiness in this life.” 


He continued in the trade several 
years, and, in the course of business vi- 
sited Spain, and Portugal, and France. 
Before this journey he had studied the 
languages of these countries, and improved 
himself i in drawing. As his journ: ils re- 
main, we ¢nnot but wish that all which 
i$ interesting in them had been inserte 
in this memoir: it might well have sup- 
plied the account of his w ritings, which, 
however fit for a biographical dictionary, 
is surely out of place when prefixed to 
the writings themselves. The following 
passage is given by the editor as a speci- 
men of these journals. 


«There are many particular customs in 
Porte, all of which mray be known by this 


. mule, that whatever is dene in the rest of the 
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world in one way, is in Portugal done by the 
contrary, even to the rocking of the cradte, 
which believe i in all the rest of the world is 
from side to side, but in Portugal is from 
head to foot. I fancy it is owing to this early 
contrariety that their brains work i in so dit- 
ferent a manner all their lives after. A Por- 
tugnese boatman always rows standing, not 
witin his face, but his back to the stern of the 
boat, and pushes his oar from him. When 
he lands you, he turns the stern of the boat 
to the shore, and not the head. If aman 
and woman tide on the same mule, the wo- 
man sits before the man, with her face the 
contrary way to what they do in England. 
When you take leave of any person to whom 
you have been paying a visit, the master of 
the house always goes out ofthe room, down 
stairs, and out of the house, before you, to 
leave you, as he says, in possession of his 
house, and to shew you how much he, and 
all that are iy it, are devoted to you. ‘They 
are, indeéd, very attentive to the snvallest 
punctilio, Knowing well one another's temper. 
‘Lhe smallest affront is never forgiven. ‘This 
is the occasion of the many murders which 
are continually committed here. [t is, in- 
deed, the only country where it can be said 
that ‘murder is tolerated. Every family has 
a son, a brother, or a nephew, who is priest, 
or friar. ‘Ihese are th e instruments. AS 
soon as the friar has committed the crime, he 
tHlies to his cx onvent ; : and in six months ‘the 
thing is no more talked ot , 


Much of this is prejt idice, and the latter 
part is faise. A curious anecdote occurs 
in another note. On arriving at Coimbra 
they visited the principal library, but 
none of the friars could tell where the 
Greek books were kept. Mr. Bruce's 
friend having been there on a former oc- 
casion, accidentally found one; and, on 
asking the friars in what language it was 
written, they answered, Jie ulguma das 
lenguas muertas, it is one of the dead lan- 
guages. i 

In Spain he made some effort to obtain 
access to the Arabic MSS. in the Escu- 
rial. Don Ricardo Wail, the then minis- 
ter, wished to engage him.in the service 
of Spain, but did’ not, or could not, as- 
sist him in this plan. It.seems that the 
observations which he had made in Spain 
were new and considerably numerous ; 
but-in consequence of an early resolution, 
which he never violated, he had deter- 
mined to publish nothing on any subject 
which others had exhausted, or might 
easily illustrate—a resolution springing, 
from that vanity which was his predomi- 
nant tault. i 

During this journey his father died 
and lie succeeded to a KATY le mhe- 
ritance, thowgh not equal to his growing 
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ambition. Yn 1761 he left the wine bu- 
siness. He had seen a battle at Crevelt 
without being engaged in-it, and had con- 
ceived a passion fer military enterprize. 
Having procured a plan of the harbour 
and works at Ferrol from some person in 
the Spanish service, he projected a scheme 
for attacking it,a Spanish war being thenex- 
pected, and through his friend Mr. Wood, 
then under secretary of state, laid it be- 
fore the ministry, adding, that if the king 
would entrust him with the command of 
the forlorn hope, and a pair of colours, 
he would not desire the assistance of an- 
other boat except that in which he landed, 
tit he had planted them with his own 
hand on the beach of Ferrol. He con- 
ceived himself justified in this, because 
miadels of the newest British ships of war 
had been secretly procured by the Spa- 
niards. ‘The justitication is not admis- 
sible; nothing can justify adman of ho- 
nour for performing the work of a spy. 

The plan was approved, but laid aside 
for the sake of sending nearer relief to 
Portegal. He was preparing to return 
to Scotland, when lord Halifax requested 
to see him. 


_ On meeting with him, his lordship laughed 
at Mr. Bruce’s design of retiring to the coun- 
try at his time of life; suggested to him, that 
the way to rise in the present reign, was by 
enterprize and discovery; and that his ma- 
jesty’s love of the arts was a sure and effec- 
tual introduction to patronage. He observed, 
that Africa, though almost at our very door, 
was yet unexplored ; that Dr. Shaw, a writer 
of undoubted credit, had spoken of magnifi- 
cent remains of architecture existing in the 
kingdoms of ‘Tunis and Algiers; and that 
something should now be done to preserve 
them, by drawing, and add them to the king’s 
collection. As a further inducement, he in- 
formed him, that Mr. Aspenwall, his ma- 
jesty’s agent and consul-general at Algiers, 
had been recalled ; that a merchant, of the 
name of Ford, who had been appointed to 
succeed him, was since dead ;_ in consequence 
of which the place was vacant. He warmly 
advised Mr. Bruce to accept this opportunity 
of visiting Africa, under the protection of a 
wublic character; promised that he should 
oo leave to appoint a vice-consul for the 
dispatch of business in his absence ; and that, 
if he made wide excursions into the country, 
and large additions to the king’s collection, 
he should be recompensed with the rewards 
stipulated in the affair of Ferrol, or advanced 
to a higher situation in the diplomatic de- 
pattment. ‘To these proposals Mr. Bruce 
acceded. He afterwards had several conver- 
sations with lord Halifax and Mr. Wood on 
the subject of Africa. In the course of these, 
Mieution was frequently made of the sources 
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of the Nile, and of the obscurity m which 
they liad ever been concealed. The foun- 
tains of the river of Egypt were spoken of as 
likely to remain wholly unknown to the mo- 
derns, until some undaunted adventurer 
should trace it to its origin. Hints were 
obliquely thrown out, that the discovery of 
these “coy sources” could not be expected 
from an ordinary traveller, mach less from 
one who had no experience in those difficul- 
ties which must accompany an enterprize of 
such magnitude and glory; and it was insi- 
nuated, that if any Briton should fulfil the 
wishes of every age, in this particular, he 
ought not, under such a monarch, and in a 

riod so auspicious to discovery and learn- 
ing, to despair of a high reward.” 


The consulship at Algiers accordingly © 
was givenhim. It appears from his own 
letters in the appendix, but not from the 
memoir, that he had accepted it because 
an attack upon Oran was projected, in 
which he hoped to have been of service. 
The fair promises of lord Halifax ended 
—as the promises of great men usually 
end. Not only was the promise which 
had been given him of a few months 
absence to visit the interior of the coun- 
try never performed; but pressing dis- 
patches upon the most urgent business, 
in which the property, and liberty, and 
life of British subjects were at stake, were 
neglected. As far as it was possible for 
an individual, Bruce defended the rights 
of his countrymen, and supported the ho- 
nour of his country. If British property 
was confiscated, and British subjects 
dragged into slavery and scourged like 
slaves, the infamy does not lie at his door. 

It was the plan of the Algerines to 
make the English pay them an annual 
tribute ; for the many favours which they 
received from England, these ignorant 
barbarians attributed to fear—though 
not the true motive, quite as worthy and 
as wise as the true one. Bruce’s advice, 
if followed, would have humbled their 
insolence for ever, and have preserved us 
a station in the Mediterranean. It is 
thus detailed in one of the letters to lord 
Halifax : 7 


“ My lord, affairs are come to this crisis: 
the Algerines have formed their plan, pursue 
it steadily, and have made all further expos- 
tulation impossible ; and | humbly apprehend 
no alternative remains, but either by appear- 
ance of force, to shew them this scheme is 
impracticable, or put ourselves upon the foot- 
ing of other nations. 

“* Nor is it the arrival of a fleet only that 
will have the effect to put his majesty’s affairs 
upon a lasting footing of quiet. ‘They will, 
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if is true, immediately make restitution, and 
desire a renewal of friendship, and if we are 
contented with that,the fleet will scarcely be 
disarmed, until they anew begin acts of vio- 
lence, till constant equipments on our part, 
without any product but constart verbal sub- 
missions on theirs, will, they hope, in time, 
make us prefer a moderate annual expence 
to an excessive one so often as they please to 
provoke us to it. ‘Therefore, my lord, I 
should humbly hope, besides restitution and 
reparation, that the expence of the armament 
- might be insisted upon. They really are not 
in aconditton for retusals. ‘This, on our part, 
would be such a lasting mark of superiority, 
and, on theirs, so distinct a one of mal-admi- 


nistration, that no Dey, for the future, would * 


hazard measures that might bring such seri- 
ous consequences on his country. They are, 
my lord, very capable of affording this: in 
the treasury in Algiers only, there are said to 
be contained thirty-five millions sterling in 
specie, besides an immense amount in jewels 
and plate. 

«< But if it were his majesty’s pleasure his 
royal higlness should come hither with a fleet, 
there isa much mote proper species of in- 
demnification than that above mentioned, of 
more consequence to the nation im peace or 
war, which will much more readily be com- 
plied with by Algiers, and which is attended 
with certain circumstances in favour of li- 
berty, that make it perfectly proper for the 
first expedition of a prince. 

“ This is the cession of the island of Ta- 
barca to Britain, the subject of the memorial 
inclosed, whereif 1 have set down imperfectly 
the advantages attending the possession of it. 
It has been offered, by Algiers, to several 
powers, and they have differed upon small 
sums. It is of no sort of profit to the Alge- 
tines at present. The above your lordship 
may depend upon, as it is the result of many 
conversations with the commissary of ‘T’a- 
barea, now a slave here, and who is under 
obligations to me, though he knows not what 
use is tobe made of his information. 

Bruce had seen this island in a coasting 
voyage. It is famous for a coral fishery ; 
and, along the coast, he says, are immense 
forests of large beautiful oaks, more than 
sufficient to supply the necessities of all 
the maritime powers in the Levant, if the 
quality of the wood be but equal to the 
size and beauty of the tree. 

The whole correspondence is in the 
highest degree honourable to Bruce. He 
concludes one of his letters thus: ‘ My 
lord, in this country of murder, chains, 
and torture, your lordship will not ex- 
pect me to be more explicit than I am as 
to measures.’ 

“I was just finishing the letter to your 
lordship, when word is brought me, that tliis 
morning carly, the mfaster of the above-men- 
tioned vessel, and the supercargo, were cat- 
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ried before the Dey, and in order to extort a 
confession if they had secreted any effects, . 
were buttinadoad over the fest snd loins in 
such 2 manner as the blood gushed out, and 
ther loaded with heavy chains: the captain, 
it is thought, cannot recover. I have like- 
wise received from a friend some insinuations, 
that | am im danger, and advice to fly; but 
as it was not the pros of pay, or want of 
fortune, that indaced me to accept of this 
employment, so [ will not abandon it from 
fears or any motives unworthy a gentleman. 
One brother has this war already had the ho- 
nour of dying im his majesty’s sesvice, two 
more are still in it, and all I hope is, if any 
accident befall me, as is hourly probable, his: 
majesty will be favourable to the survivors of 
a family that has always served him faith- 
fully.” 

It is impossible to read the correspon- 
dence without wishing the two met to 
change situations. Bruce would have 
taught the pirates a good lesson had he 
been in the niinistry, and lord Halifax 
should have been sent to Algiers to teach 
him English feelings under Alverine dis- 
cipline. Bruce was neglected ia his 
public capacity, and ifl-used as to his pri« 
vate concerns. The leave of absence was 
never granted him, and he was at last 
obliged either to make his excursion as a 
private individual, or to abandon the prin- 
cipal design of his residence in Barbary. 

The history of this journey is given by 
himself in the introduction to his travels. 
From this time, therefore, till his retura 
trom Abyssinia to Europe, we may pass 
over the oceurrences of his lite. The 
first business in which he engaged after 
his complete recovery was of a very sia- 
gular nature. Before he went to Algicrs 
he had received a promise of marriage 
from: a Scotch lady, settled, as we sup~ 
pose, in Italy. As Bruce, however, 
thought proper to make an excursion to 
the sources of the Nile before he claimed 
the performance of this promise, the Jady 
married an Italian nobleman, while he 
was drinking her health at Geesh. He 
thought himself injured, apparently with 
less reason than she had thought herself 
undervalued ; and, in spite of the advice 
of his friends, he went to Reme to chal- 
lenge the marquis. The attair terminated 
in the following correspondence : 

“1. Mr. Bruce to Sig. Accoramboni. 
“ Sir, 

“« Not my heart, but the entreaties of my 
friends, made me oiler you the alternative by 
the abbe Grant. It was not for such satis- 
faction, that sick, and covered with wounds, 
I bave travers -d so much kot and sea to ind 
you, 
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«« Ah innocent man, employed in the ser- 
vice of my country—without provocation 
er injury from me, you have deprived me 
ef my honour, by violating all the most 
sacred rights before God and man ; ‘and you 
now refuse to commit to writing what you 
willingly confess in words. A man of honour 
and innocence, marquis, knows no such shifts 
as these; and it will be well for one of us to- 
day, if you had been as scrupulous ‘n doing 
an injury as you are in repairing it. 

“7 am your equal, marquis, in every re- 
spect ; and God alone can do me justice for 
the injury which you have done me. Full of 
mnocence, and with a clear conscience, I 
commit my revenge to him, and draw my 
sword againse you with coniidence inspired 
by the reflection of having done my duty, 
and by a sense of the injustice and violence 
which [ have sutiered from you without any 
reason. 

* ‘At half past nine (French reckoning) | 
come to your gate in my carriage ; if it does 
not please you, let your own be ready; and 
let us go together to determine which is the 
more easy, to injure a man in his absence, or 
to defend it when he is present.” 


“2. Sign. Accoramboni to Mr. Bruce. 
“¢ Sir, Rome, Nov. 30, 1773. 


«* When the marriage with Miss M., at 
present | wife, was arranged, it was never 


mentioned to me that there was a promise: 


made to you, otherwise that connection 
should not have taken place. 

“ With regard to yourself, on my honour, 
I have never spoken of vou in ary manner, 
as you were entirely unknowa to me. On 
which account, if I can serve you, command 


igeic. With the profoundest respect, [ sign 
zo myself, your most obedient humble servant, 


: “lV rnrr1ppo ACCORAMBONI.” 
* To James Bruce, Esq. 


On his return to England he presented 
his drawings to the king, for which, it is 
added in a note, he received a gratuity: 
we wish it had been specified what. The 
high reward, which had been held out to 
him by lord Halifax, was certainly never 
bestowed, though assuredly the services 
which he had rendered to literature de- 
served some marks of public honour, and 
public remuneration. In 1776 he mar- 
ried a second time: having been so long 
a widower, that the year of his first wife's 
death was that in which his second was 
born. With this lady he lived happily ; 
but only for nine years, when he was 
again left sitigle. He survived her nine 
years: his own death was remarkable. 
After having escaped from the barbarians 
of Abyssinia and Nubia, and the perils of 


ous appendices and notes. 
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the desert, he fell down his own ‘staire 
and died; but it is probable that his fall 
was in consequence of a fit. He was in 
his 64th year. 

The present edition contains his last 
corrections and emendations. As these 
are not pointed out, it cannot be expected 
that we should have collated so exten- 
sive a work; and had they been of any 
great importance, they would have been 
specified. Mr. Murray has added vari- 
To the first 
‘book he has appended Balugani’s desecrip- 
tion of the canja, or boat of the Nile, 
and general observations on the early his- 
tory of Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, which 
tend to identify Sesostris with Shishak, 
and to prove that the Egyptians had made 


‘no conquests in Asia prior to the age of 


Solomon. The dissertation is erudite and 
‘ingenious, but the arguments would have 
been more forcible if. more condensed. 
Here also he has inserted Bruce’s letter 
to Dr. Burney on Egyptian and Abyssi- 
nian music, adding certain remarks of his 
own; a part of which we shall quote, re- 
lating to the drawings of the harpers from 
the caverns of Thebes. 


** Mr. Brown, who lately travelled into 
Egypt, and Dar Fur, and visited the cavern 
in the Biban al Moluc, where Mr. Bruce drew 
these figures, has insinuated that he seemed 
to have drawn them from memory. ‘This re- 
port has gained credit, and been repeated to 
the prejudice of Mr. Bruce's character, both 
in Britain and on the continent.* ‘The facts, 
that may be brought to vindicate him, are 
the following : 

“ The penciled sketches of the two harps 
are still preserved among Mr. Bruce's papers, 
and one of them, at least, is clearly the work’ 
of Luigi Balugani. On one of them is a di- 
rection to the engraver, in Mr. Bruce’s hand- 
writing, giving him a slight liberty to finish 
the sketch, but not to change the costume of 
the player. This was written a short time 
before the publication ot the travels ; but it is 
quite evident to any eve that the diiference 
between the engraving and the sketch is very 
trifling. 

“from the known custom of Mr. Bruce 
and his assistant, it is next to certain that the 
sketches were taken on the spot. However 
careless Mr. Browne may suppose these gen- 
tlemen to have been at other times, it is not 
likely that they would have sitten down, after 
an excursion through the tombs of ancient 
‘Thebes, to draw, from memory, the sculp- 
tures they had seen in the course of the day. 
Mr. Browne does not pretend that he can 
draw ; we'may, therefore, ask him, if he had 
Mr. Bruce's drawings in the cave’ to compare 


* Vide Larcher, Traduct. d’Herodote, vol. i. pref. p. xliv. 
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them with the originals? If he had not, his 
criticism is that of a man who is no artist, 
making a remark from memory. Whether 
Mr. Bruce could draw or not, is of little im- 
portance in deciding on the truth of these re- 
presentations ; for he had in his company an 
excellent draughtsman, whose works remain 
to speak for his pretensions.” 


M. Denon, who gives us a more per- 
fect view of Egyptian antiquities than aay 
work as yet in existence, confirms what 
Mr. Bruce has said on the subject of Egyp- 
tian music. That accomplished artist 
sketched seven figures, playing on instru- 
ments, from the walls of the royal sepul- 
chres, west of Thebes, and from the temple 
of Tentyra. 

‘Lhe most important of these sculptures 
is that of a musician playing on a harp, 
having, according to M. Denon, twenty- 
one strings. The sketch which he gives 
nearly inclines us, at first, to believe, that 
it is one of those given by Mr. Bruce ; 
yet, on examination, it differs in so many 
particulars as to Jeave no doubt that it is 
none of them. M. Denon’s sketch is 
evidently hasty, but probably a good re- 
semblance. 

Denon has now confirmed the veracity of 
Bruce, who seems to have made no other 
alteration than that of improving the 
figures, a liberty to which a zealous artist 
might easily be seduced. 

‘Yo the second book the editor has added 
a summary view of the Egyptian theo- 
logy, as collected from the Hebrew and 
Greek writers, with the names of the 
gods in the antient native language, in- 
tended to illustrate the remains of Egyp- 
tian antiquity mentioned in the two pre- 
ceding books. A dissertation, containing 
additional proofs in support of Bruce's 
hypothesis, that Egypt was peopled from 
the south, and the confines of Ethiopia ; 
and a vocabulary of the Amharic, Fala- 
shan, Gafat, Agow, and Tcheretch Agow 
languages. ‘To the third, he has prefixed 

‘a yeographical account of the Abyssinian 
provinces, and a preface to the history of 
Abyssinia, containing a short view of the 
‘Abyssinian constitution, such as it ap- 
‘pears to have been in the better days of 
the empire; an account of the ceremo- 
‘nies used at the coronation of the king, 
or neguz, as he should more properly be 
called ; of the principal officers of state, 
‘and those peculiar customs of the court 
and camp, which should be understood 
before the history is perused. These very 
Jearned dissertations are compiled from 
Bruce's Ethiopic MSS. ‘So this same 
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book he has apperyled miscellaneous notes 
and remarks on the MS. Abyssinian his- 
tory, brought by Bruce from Gondar ; 
and a vocabulary of the Galla language. 
The fourth book has neither preliminary 
matter nor appendix; but, in the course 
of this book, Mr. Murray has exercised a 
very unwarrantable exertion of editorial 
authority, having omitted the whole life 
of Bacuffa, as it stands in the former edie 
tion, and inserted one written by himself 
inanote. He says, indeed, that the life, 
as written by Bruce, may be found in a 
succeeding volume: we have not found 
it there. This total omission must be 
imputed to oversight; but the chapter 
ought not to have been displaced ; it is 
highly curious, and the most curious anec- 
dotes rest upon the authority of the wife 
of Bacufta, the Iteghé, who herself com- 
municated them to Bruce. Mr. Murray's 
additional matter might have appeared, 
as it now does, in a smaller type, and this 
have been retained. ‘The work is imper- 
fect without it, and indeed contaias some 
allusions which are left absolutely unin- 
telligible by the omission. 

The fifth book also is without. addi- 
tions ; but, after the sixth, we find addi- 
tional accounts of the transactions at 
Gondar, and journey to the sources, con- 
taining a sketch of Michael Sukul’s life, 
till the time when Bruce entered Abyssi- 
nia; extracts from Bruce’s common-place 
book concerning his first introduction to 
the Ras, and trom Balugani’s }....rval; 
part of these last we have previously cx- 
tracted. Here also he has inserted the 
descriptions of the sources by Pedro Paez 
and Jeronymo Lobo ; the first as it stands 
in Kircher, part Latin, part unintelligible 
Portugueze ; the latter in Le Grande's 
French, with translations of both, and re- 
marks upon them, It is his opinion that 
Paez had visited the springs, but that Lobo 
only copied his account. After the last 
book, detached articles are added from 
the several journals and commen-place 
books, containing additional information 
respecting Abyssinia, and extracts from 
the journals of the route homeward. ‘The 
appendix is increased with eleven addi- 
tional articles of natural history; an ac- 
count of the antidotes used by the Nuba 
against serpents. Observations of lati- 
tude and longitude. miade by Bruee in 
Africa; dissertation on the :progressive 
geography of the Bahar el Abiad, and the 
other branches of the Nile ; account of 
the Ethiopic MSS. from - which Bruce 
— ‘the histery wf Abyssinia; ac- 
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count of the price of writing-books at 
Gondar, and a description of some of the 
most valuable works in Bruce's collection 
of Arabic MSS. The volume of prints 
contains all the additional articles of na- 
tural history, and portraits of Ozoro Es- 
ther, Tecla Mariam, Kefla Yasous, and 
Woodage Asahel. 

It would be poor and inadequate praise 
to say, that it has seldom or never fallen 
to our lot to notice a book so ably edited. 
We believe no editor ever before so labo- 
riously qualified himself for his under- 
taking. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mur- 
ray will make farther and greater use of 
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the very rare, and very difficult erudition 
which he has acquired. We wish for the 
book of Enoch, however extravagant it 
may be; and for a literal version of the 
Abyssinian chronicles, however opposite 
to our notions of historical composition, 
Bruce says that he has made his narration 
from these, more conformable to the mane 
ner of writing English history ; this is pre- 
cisely the very thing which he should not 
have done. If I am to feed upon lion's 
flesh, do’nt let it be drest like roast mut- 
ton; I would have it in the genuine cook- 
ery of the Welled Sidi Boogannim, 


Art. Il. A Voyage round the World in the Years 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 and 1804: 
in which the Author visited the principal Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and the English 


Settlements of Port Jackson, and Norfolk Isiand. ~By JoHN TURNBULL. 
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IF every man whose business or amuse- 
ment leads him into Wales or Scotland 
flatters himself that he is qualified to im- 
part some interesting information to the 
public, to present some novel view of hu- 
man society, some unnoticed trait of cha- 
racter, it can excite no surprise that he 
whose enterprising spirit has led him to 
circumnavigate the globe, should, on his 
return, feel so fully franght with matter 
of high import and curiosity as to seize 
with avidity on the press, as the only suf- 
ficient conductor for discharging the con- 
tents of his o'erburdened brain. Repeat- 
ed experience, indeed, has evinced, that it 


is not absolutely necessary to freight a. 


vessel with savans in order to have such 
an account of a voyage as may repay the 
time and task of perusal: the plain and 
unassuming journal of a man of sense and 
observation, faithfully kept, will hardly 
fail to interest and inform. For many of 
our best books in this department of, li- 
terature we are indebted to merchants and 
missionaries. Among the number of our 
best books, indeed, the present narra- 
tive has no chance or claim to be ranked ; 
such as it is, we owe it to an adventurer 
whose voyage was undertaken for the ad- 
vancement of trade, not of science, and, 
like most others, for purposes of private 
emolument rather than of public advan- 
tage. 

Whist second officer in the Barwell, 
in her last voyage to China, in the year 
1709, Mr. Turnbull and the first officer 
of that ship had reason to believe that the 
Americans carried on a very lucrative 
trade to the north-west of that continent. 
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On their return to England they commu- 
nicated the result of their observation to 
some merchants of an enterprising spirit, 
who approved of the proposed speculation, 
and immediately prepared for its execu. 
tion. Tho command of the vessel was 
given to the captain of the Barwell, and 
the cargo and trading part were entrusted 
to Mr. Turnbull; both these gentlemen 
were interested in the success of the vey- 
age, as they held shares of considerable 
value. 

Prom Portsmouth we sail to St. Salva- 
dor in about six pages. It is perhaps.a 
memorandum worth preserving, that 


-whilst the Spaniards in the harbour were 


lading and unlading as deliberately, and 
as much at their ease, according to Mr. 
Turnbull, as.if they had been in Cadiz it- 
self, the most minute and jealous exami- 


nation of the English vessel was insisted 


on by the viceroy; various circumstances 
indicated that the Spaniards were on very 
favoured terms with the Portugueze, and 
indeed that a clandestine intercourse be- 
tween the two powers existed at that 
time, prejudicial to the interests of Great 
Britain, and consequently unsanctioned by 
the terms of a fair neutrality. Mr. T., 
however, gives the Portugueze a Rowland 
for their Oliver ; he suggests the impossi- 
bility that a nation falicn so low in the 
scale of European powers should long pos- 
sess the Brazils, and monopolize an ex- 
tent of country which she is as little able 
to use as to defend; of course, if it falls 
into any hands, it had better be enjoyed 
by us than the French, who would be 
likely enough to seize upon them if an 
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opportunity occurred, and console them- 
selves in South America for the loss of 
Malta. ' 

From the Brasils our adventurers steered 
their course to the Cape of Good Hepe, 
where they stayed a fortnight, and thence 
proceeded to Port Jackson in New South 
Wales, where Mr. Turnbull remained, in 
order to dispose of his cargo, whilst the 
captain proceeded on his north-west spe- 
culation. The admirable account of New 
South Wales, by captain Collins, has an- 
ticipated, in all its particulars, the infor- 
mation concerning it in this meagre nar- 
rative. Mr. Turnbull paid two visits to 
the colony, and laments, not without rea- 
son, the disunion which at both times he 
found prevailing among the officers of go- 
vernment. Numerous indeed are the ob- 
stacles which seem to oppose themselves 
against the improvement of the colony ; 
nor, perhaps, is it a matter of much con- 
sequence, so far as the interests of the 
mother country are concerned. The vast 
expence with which the establishment of 
it has been attended, ought, no doubt, to 
ensure a compensation at some distant 
period : a parent never expends his money 
with less reluctance than in the education 
ot his son: he hopes to qualify hint for 
earning his own subsistence, and for add- 
ing to the wealth or honour of his family. 
But a colony—a colony too of convicts ! 
is it likely to thrive ? And if it should, is 
the thrift of the offspring connected with 
the interests of the sire? where is the 
bond of unity and concord? Whenever the 
colony is able to support itself it will, in 
all probability, assert its independence : 
the aid of other countries in support of its 
exertions will be called for without scruple, 
and granted without reluctance. This, 
no doubt, is a remote period to contem- 
plate: the climate, indeed, notwithstand- 
ing its severe heat, is salubrious, and when 
the country is cleared of its woods there 
wil be a large extent of fertile soil. The 
character, however, of the persons who 
ave transplanted thither leaves but little 
hope that they will advance the interests 
of the colony by their industry, their mo- 
rals, or their understanding ; and some of 
the regulations which, with the best in- 
tentions, the government has adopted, ap- 
pear io be in the highest degree impolitic 
and prejudicial. We allude to the limi- 
tation of the price of labour, of pro- 
fits upon the sale of imported articles, 
and to the regulation concerning the price 
ot provisions. These absurd restrictions, 
however, call forth warm eulogiums from 
Axy. Rev, Vou, LY, 
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Mr. Turnbull on the wisdom and bene- 
volence of the government! The markets 
at Port Jackson having, unfortunately for 
Mr. Turnbull, been just supplied, and the 
little money of the colony exhausted, he 
proceeded to the settlement of Norfolk 
Island, where he had again the misfortune 
to have been recently anticipated. Here 
he remained ten months, and as an ex- 
cuse for saying little or nothing about it, 
pleads that he visited the island as a trader, 
and not as a natural philosopher! The ge- 
neral statement which many of our readers 
will remember.to have seen in governor 
Phillip’s Voyage to Botany Bay, &c. con- 
cerning the beauty of the country, and the 
exhaustless fertility of the soil, is confirm- 
ed by Mr. Turnbull The productions 
which, according to the governor, were of 
the greatest importance to Norfolk Island, 
are the flax plant and the pine: the for- 
mer, though luxuriant in its growth, and 
estimable for the purpose of making cords 
age, sail-cloth, &c. does not appear to be 
a native of the island. Pines grow to an 
enormous size; they often rise to eighty 
feet without a branch; governor Phillip 
says they are sometimes nine or ten feet 
in diameter at the bottom of the trunk, 
and frequently measure one hundred and 
sixty or one hundred and eighty feet in 
height. ‘The fern tree (according to the 
same author, for we obtain marvellous 
little from Mr. Turnbull) measures from 
seventy to eighty fect, and affords excel- 
lent food for sheep and other small cattle. 
The turpentine obtained from the pine is 
remarkable for purity and whiteness, and 
governor Phillip, understanding that the 
wood was of excellent quality, and light 
as the Norway timber, thought that it 
promised a valuable supply of masts and 
spars for our navy in the East Indies. He 
seems, however, to have been mistaken 5 
Mr Turnbull says that the pine of Nor- 
folk Island is very brittle, and only fit for 
purposes of building, household furni- 
ture, &c. The pine of the South Sea, 
and indeed of ail warmer climates, he 
says, is of a very different nature from 
those of Europe. We have no doubt of 
this: naiure is uniform in her operations : 
throughout the vegetable kingdom rapi- 
dity of growth seems to be incompatible 
with solidity of substance. 

Norfolk island was colonized by go- 
vernor Phillip, who sent thither the most 
profligate part of his profligate people : 
“it has henceforth been adopted as the 
ordinary practice, that the more abaudon- 
ed of the conviets, and such as have fallen 
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under the sentence of the law a second 
time, should be transported to this island.” 
Among the most respectable of the settlers 
are some part of the crew of the Sirius, 
who, being shipwrecked on the island, 
preferred the cultivation of so fertile a 
country to a return home; several ma- 
tines who went out upon the first estab- 
lishment had the same indulgence, as also 
have some of the more industrious con- 
victs. We are glad to learn that the cul- 
ture of the sugar cane is highly encou- 
raged; many of the smaller plantations 
are fenced round with it. Norfolk Is- 
Jand, however, as a place of establishment 
for a colony, has the insuperable objec- 
tion against it of being almost wholly sur- 
rounded by a reef, and barricaded, as it 
were, against all approach, by a heavy 
gieuntainous sea; of being destitute of a 
harbour ; and having a bad shore, the bot- 
tom being covered with pointed fragments 
of sharp coral rock, which renders an- 
chorage impracticable. Government has 
attempted in vain to remove these ob- 
stacles. 

The following anecdote will not be read 
without interest, or without exciting feel- 
ings of compassion towards the unfortu- 
nate outcast: it occurred in the islaad 


about eight years since : 


*« One of the prisoners belonging to the out- 
gangs, being sent into camp on Saturday, to 
draw the weekly allowance of provision for his 
mess, fell unfortunately into the company of 
a party of convicts, who were playing cards 
for their allowance, a thing very frequent 
amongst them. With as little resolution as 
his superiors in similar situations, after being 
a while a looker-on, he at length suffered him- 
self to be persuaded to take a hand; and in 
ihe event, lost not only his own portion, but 
that of the whole mess. Being a man of a 
iimid nature, his misiortune overcame his 
reason, and conceiving his situation amongst 
his messmates insupportable, he formed and 
executed the extravagant resolution of ab- 
sconding into the glens. 

“ Every possible enquiry was now made af- 
ter him; it was known that he had drawn the 
allowance of his mess, and almost in the same 
moment discovered that he had lost it at play ; 
search upon search however was made to no 
——. Ilowever, as it was impossible that 
1¢ could subsist without occasionally maraud- 
ing, it was believed that he must shortly be 
taken in his predatory excursions. These ex- 
penne: however, were in vain, for the fel- 

ow managed his business with such dexterity, 
Keeping closely within his retreat during the 
day, and marauding for his subsistence only 
by night, that in despite of the narrow com- 
pass of the island, he eluded all search. His 
nocturnal depredatious were solely confined 
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to the supply of his necessities; Imdian corn, 
potatoes, pumpkins, and melons. He seldom 
visited the same place a second time; but 
shifting from place to place, always contrived 
to make his escape almost before the theft 
was discovered, or the depredator suspected. 
In vain was a reward offered for his appre- 
hension, and year after year every possible 
search instituted; at times it was considered 
that he was dead, till the revival of the old 
trade proved that the dextrous and invisible 
thief still existed. 

“In the pursuit of him, his pursuers have 
often been so near him, that he has not unfre- 
quently heard their wishes that they might be 
so fortunate as to fall in with him. ‘The re- 
ward being promised in spirits, a temptation 
to which many would have sacrificed their 
brother, excited almost the whole island to 
join in the pursuit; and even those whose re- 
spectability set them above any pecuniary 
compensation, were animated with a desire of 
hunting in so extraordinary a chase. "These 
circumstances concurred to aggravate the ter- 
ror of the unhappy fugitive, as from_his re- 
peated depredations he indulged no hope of 
pardon. 

“* Nothing of this kind, however, was in- 
tended; it was humanely thought that he had 
already sustained sufficient punishment for his 
original crime, and that his subsequent de- 
predations, being solely confined to necessary 
food, were venial, and rendered him a subject 
rather of pity than of criminal infliction. Of 
these resolutions, however, he knew nothing, 
and therefore his terror continued. 

“ Chance, however, atlength accomplished. 
what had baftled every fixed design. One 
morning about break of day, a man going to 
his tabour observed a fellow hastily crossing 
the road ; he was instantly struck with the idea 
that this must be the man, the object of such 
general pursuit. Animated with this belief, 
he exerted his utmost efforts to seize him, and, 
after a vigorous opposition on the part of the 
poor fugitive, finally succeeded in his design. It 
was to no purpose to assure the ailrighted 
wretch that his life was safe, and that his ap- 
prehension :was only souglit to relieve him 
fon a‘life more suited to a beast than a hu- 
man creature. 

“ The news of this apprehension flew 
through the island, and every one was more 
curious than another to gain a sight of this 
yhenomenon, who for upwards of five years 
brad so effectually secluded himself from all 
human society. Upon being brought into 
the camp, and the presence of the governor, 
never did condemned malefactor feel more 
acutely; he appeared to imagine that the 
moment of his execution approached, and, 
trembling in every joint, seemed to turn his 
eyes in search of the executioner. His per- 
son was such as may well be conceived from 
his long seclusion from human society; his 
beard had never been shaved from the mo- 
ment of his first disappearance ; he was ciotlr 
ed in some rags he had picked up by the way 
in some of his nocturnal peregrinatiens, and 
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even his own language was at first unutterable 
and unintelligible by him 

** After some previous questions, as to what 
had induced him to form such a resolution, 
and by what means he had so long subsisted, 
the governor gave him his pardon, and re- 
stored him to society, of which he atterwards 
became a very useful member.” 

While Mr. Turnbull was at Norfolk 
Island he received a letter from his cap- 
tain, announcing the total failure of the 
north-western speculation, and his return 
to Port Jackson: it was resolved to try 
Bass’s Straits, and endeavour to make up 
a cargo of skins there, as the licence from 
the East India Company compelled the 
vessel to visit China. The captain, in or- 
der to expedite this business, engaged 
some supernumerary hands, whom, to- 
gether with au officer ‘* well versed in 
the sealing business,” he landed on King’s 
Island in those straits, whilst he proceeded 
with the ship to the Society Islands, in 
order to supply her with provisions, which 
could not be purchased at Port Jackson at 
any price! On their arrival at Otaheite, 
however, they learned from some mission- 
aries who are settled there, that the ra- 
vages of a destructive war, which was just 
terminated, had created a dearth in the 
island. After remaining there about a 


month, however, they obtained a small 


supply of hogs, &c. and proceeded to Uli- 
etea, touching at Huaheine, where they 
were greeted by an old shipmate who had 
for some time resided on the island, and 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his situa- 
tion! In this island the natives entertained 
them with a dance. 


“* The performers and their attendants 
came off in procession, in a large double ca- 
noe, having a platform or stage erected across 
the forepart, on which the dancers and musi- 
cians sat. “lhis canoe was accompznied by a 
great number of smail canoes, tilled with na- 
tives to behold the entertainment prepared for 
the strangers. ‘The women were dressed in 
a sort of long bell hooped petticout of their 
own cloth, ornamented with a purple border. 
What answered the purpose of a hoop was a 
couple of stuffed pads bound round the w ist 
to support and distend the petticoat; round 
the body was wrapped a Jarge quantity of 


cloth, fastened with bandages; and opposite ~ 


to each breast was placed a bunch of black 
feathers. ‘They wore also a kind of turban 
adorned with a variety of flowers. A master 
of the ceremonies presided in the dance, and 
directed all the movements, which were not 
always of the most delicate nature. The mu- 
sic consisted of two drums’ made from a log 
of wood hollowed out in a cylindrical shape, 
and covered at the end with a piece of shark 
shin, tightly braced down the side. The 
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musicians make no use of drum-sticks, but 
employ their fingess, and sometimes their 
hands, so as to be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. They beat slowly at first, as a signal 
to prepare for the dance; and as the music 
becomes more rapid, the dancers quicken 
their motions. Flutes also"were used on the 
occasion, having only three holes or stops, 
one of which is of such a size as to admit of 
the performer's applying his nostrils to mill it. 
The dance required very great exertion in the 


women to keep time to the music by ex- 
piring and inspiring their breaths, drawing 
their mouths in contrary directions, and twirl- 
ing their arms dnd fingers with some order and 
great regularity. ‘Lhose who excelled in 
these contortions and gestures were the most 
applauded. So eager were the performers to 
gain the approbation of the spectators, and so 
violent were their exertions, overloaded with 
clothing and straitened with bandages, that 
many of them seemed at length ready to sink 
under the violence of their efforts. The di- 
rector of the dance exeried himself to encou- 
rage them to a further continuance of their 
labour, which to us appeared a kind of 
cruelty ; and induced us at length to inter- 
fere, apparently much to the satistaction of the 
performers. Our people were so much pleased 
with this entertainment, that they applied to 
me for some articles to bestow on the ladies 
who had worked so severely for their amuse- 
ment. Goods of different sorts, to the value 
of three pounds, were accordingly furnished, 
and instantly distributed amongst the actresses ; 
and thus an acquaintance was mutually form- 
ed, which in some instances grew into a close 
intimacy. 

«* During this exhibition, some of the men 
were amusing themselves by a sport of their 
own; three of them getting into a vessel 
formed like a wooden dish made use of at 
great feastings, their weight sinking it in the 
water to within an inch of the-brima. In this 
situation they whirled it round and round, by 
means of their paddles, with incredible velo- 
city, till they fell into the water, when they 
again renewed the sport, to the no small 
amusement of the by-standers.” 

A savage who is brought from his na- 
tive woods into a civilized country, there 
cloathed and fed, and anticipated in all 
his wants, feels, after a time, his restless- 
ness revive, and impatient of restraint, to 
which he has been unaccustomed, sighs 
for the society of his sable brethren; he 
is anxious to participate in the dangers of 
the chase, the vicissitudes of war, and the 
barbarities of victory. An additional mo- 
tive too, for returning among his country- 
men, is the pride of shewing the trinkets 
he has obtained, and of enjoying the rank 
and estimation he is likely to derive trom 
them. But it is hardly credible that a 
man who has once tasted the sweets of ci- 
vilized life should voluntarily degrade bim- 
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self into the character of a savage: and 
yet this has often happened. Several Eu- 
ropeans are scattered among the South Sea 
islands. The facilities of subsistence, 
arising from a soil of the highest fertility, 
exemption from labour even to indolence, 
and unrestricted intercourse with the fe- 
male sex, these are the allurements which 
a sailor, after the fatigues of a long voy- 
age, is not always able to resist. ‘The na- 
tives, crafty and insinuating, take every 
opportunity to seduce the sailors: sen- 
sible of the superiority of European skill, 
they are eager to obtain their assistance in 
battle, and their instructions in the make 
and use of domestic implements. It has 
of late also been customary te permit con- 
victs trom Botany Bay to assist in navi- 
gating vessels bound thither: these people 
seldom fail to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to escape, and afford no slight 
ground for the apprehension of Mr. Turn- 
bull, that in no great length of time the 
South Sea islands may become nests of 
plunderers and pirates. 

At Ulietea our adventurers found an 
Englishman of the name of Pulpit, who 
brought with him his wife, as he called 
her, an Otzheitan girl of avopt fourteen 
or fifteen. The moment the poor fellow 


got upen deck he returned thanks to hea- 


ven, in the most fervent and impressive 
manner, that he had escaped out of the hands 
of the most savage murderers. It seems 
that he had been landed in Huaheine by 
the brig Venus: and in return for his vo- 
Juntary service on board that ship he had 
been supplied with such articles as would 
be useful to him on the island. Among 
these was a musket and double-barrelled 
gun, which were objects of such eager- 
ness to the natives, that in order to pro- 
cure them they resolved upen his murder. 
This horrible project was diseoyered to 
him by the Otaheitan girl, who faithtully 
assisted her lover in his attempts to elude 
the attack of his murderers. Pulpit, how- 
ever, was at last surprized by a party of 
natives, and led away asa sacrifice to some 
ef their divinities: they disputed among 
themselves concerning the treatment he 
Was to receive, and his life was spared by 
the authority of an elderly woman of rank, 
on condition that he should give up his 
various implements and arms, and repair 
some muskets belonging to the natives. 
Pulpit made his escape to Ulietea, but he 
assured his deliverers that the inhabitants 
here had the same character of dissimula- 
tion, treachery, and ferocity with the people 
of hiuaheine, ‘The eveut proved the wuth 
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of his assertion: on the night before the 
intended departure of the vessel from 
Ulietea, it was discovered that four of the 
crew had deserted ; three of these were. 
Botany Bay convicts, who had been taken 
on board to work the ship, under an en- 
gagement that they should be returned to 
Port Jackson. ‘These fellows had con- 
certed with the Ulieteans to cut the vesscl 
from her anchors, and when she should 
be driven ashore, to plunder her of her 
small arms and ammunition, and murder 
the crew. As soon as this desertion was 
discovered, Mr. Turnbull, with a degree 
of courage bordering on temerity, went 
singly on shore at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and requested of the king (who had 
been a constant visitor on board the ship) 
to exert his utmost authority in restoring 
the men. The king affected the greatest 
surprise, and declared that they certainly 
had not landed, although it was afterwards 
known that half an hoar before they had 
passed by his house. In a short time the 
situation of Mr. Turnbuli became ex- 
tremely critical: he felt himself surround- 
ed by an hundred islanders, who were sa- 
gacious enough to know that if they had 
come to an open rupture and murdered 
him on the spot, it would have defeated 
the object they had in view ; and who, on 
the other hand, were sufficiently aware of 
their own relative superiority at the time, 
to make their own terms for the restora- 
tion of the deserters, who, at last it was 
acknowledged, were concealed in a house 
but a little way up the country. ‘These 
terms were the immediate gift of a’mus- 
ket and the promise of more fire-arms, 
Mr. T. returned to his ship, doubtless not 
without self-congratulation on his escape : 
some of the crew, however, had been 
tainted, and it was necessary to inflict 
summary punishment on two of the ring- 
leaders. On the following night Mr. ‘1’. 
was roused from his sleep by an alarm 
that the ship was on shore: it was dark ; 
but on sounding, twelve fathoms of water 
were found, and there was no sensible mo- 
tion of the ship or of the water. On ex- 
amining the cables, Mr. ‘T. found them 
both lying slack on the deck ; and the sea- 
men being commanded to haul them up, 
the first pull brought the ends of both ct 
them on board! They had been eut, and 
with the slightest breeze from sea the ves- 
scl would have been drifted on shore ; 
indeed the natives had contrived to fasten 
a long and stout rope to the rudder, five 
or six feet under water, with which they 
had intended to draw the ship on shore, 
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This timely discovery enabled the captain, 
by clearing away another anchor with an 
iron stock, to haul the vessel seven or 
eight fathoms off from the reef. The na- 
tives had all this time preserved the pro- 
foundest silence, in momentary expecta- 
tion of the bulging of the vessel: when 
they found their desperate plans detected 
they became perfectly outrageous, begun 
a furious assault with stones, and kept up, 
during the greater part of the following 
day, a discharge from fourteen muskets, 
which they had among them, and which 
did great damage to the rigging, boardings, 
nettings, aud boats. 
small arms from the ship, far frem inti- 
midating the natives, made them more 
outrageous: fortunately the horrid me- 
maces which they held out of flaying and 
roasting alive any who should fall into 
their hands, restored loyalty and unani- 
mity among the crew. Two of the de- 
serters were seen instigating the natives 
with the greatest activity. Several at- 
tempts were made to recover the lost an- 
chors, but in vain: the natives kept up 
60 well-directed_a fire that it was impos- 
sible. In the course of the day they made 
repeated exertions to gain the prize they 
had so treacherously laid a snare for, and 
it was necessary to employ the large guns 


against them in order to defeat the pur- 


pose. These had the desired effect, and 
the ship, in the darkness of the following 
night, got under sail and escaped from 
her perilous situation. 

Irom the Society Islands our adven- 
turers proceeded, with some Otaheitans 
whom they had taken on board, to the 
Sandwich Islands: the first land they 
made was Wahoo, where, notwithstanding 
the example of treachery and ferecious- 
ness displayed by the Ulieteans, the ship- 
carpenter deserted, and it was thought ad- 
viseable not to go on shore for the reco- 
very even of so necessary an artificer, lest 
more of the crew should follow his ex- 
ample ! 

According to Mr. Turnbull, the inha- 
bitants of the Sandwich Isles are astonish- 
ingly more advanced in civilization than 
those of the Society Islands: these latter, 
indeed, have made no perceptible progress 
since the time of captain Cook. Like 
all savages—would that the remark were 
limited to savages in its application—their 
avidity for intoxicating substances is ex- 
cessive : some Europeans planted the vine 
in Otaheite, and explained its future uti- 
lity if allowed to remain unmolested. The 
avidity of the natiyes broke through all 
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restraint, and the grapes were plucked off 
before they were ripe. Not relishing the 
fruit equally with their own ava, they ima- 
gined that the spirit was in the root, and 
endeavoured to extract it by mastication, 
(the nauseating process which is employed 
on the ava root) ; finding their efforts un- 
successful, they revenged their disappoint- 
ment by treading it under foot. 

Mr. Turnbull suggests that the labours 
of the Missionaries would be far more suc- 
cessful among the Sandwich Islands than 
they are likeiy to be at Otaheite orTon- 
gataboo: here they could have the ad- 
vantage, support, and influence from se- 
veral Europeans, and of a sovereign, Tu- 
makame, the great chief of the Saudwich 
Islands, a man of insatiable ansbition, and 
very uncommon genius. In ashort space 
of time he will, without doubt, make him- 
self master of every island: he was now 
on the point of invading Attowaic, an 
island to the leeward, whither our voy- 
agers proceeded for a supply of salt and 
yams. ‘The king of Attowaie had ac- 
quired so much knowledge of our lan- 
guage from some Englishmen who hac 
followed his fortunes, that he was able te 
understand and answer any plain ques- 
tien which was put to him: the natives 
of Otaheite, although they have had stiil 
greater opportunities of hearing the Eng- 
lish language, scarcely pronounce tla 
proper names of those persons with whom 
they are most familiarly acquainted. ‘The 
king of Attowaie professed a high regard 
for the British nation, and, as a proot of 
it, had taken to hiniself the name of King 
George, and to his children, who are nu- 
merous, he had given those of the royal 
family of England, beginning with the 
Prince of Wales, &c. 

“ This unhappy man, who, from every 
thing we saw and heard, is well deserving of a 
better fate, had already sutlered so much from 
the ambition and power of 'Tamatiama, thet 
he was now about to adopt one of the most 
extravagant resolutions that can be conceived. 

“The Europeans who had attached them- 
selves to his fortunes, some of whom were car- 
penters, blacksmiths, &c. were now with their 
offspring a numerous body. As their last re- 
source, they were constructing a vessel suited 
to the attempt of a long voyage, and in the 
event of the expected invasion, they proposed 
to escape from the island, and seck a refuge 
from the cruelty of their enemy in some oue 
of the islands which they have heard are intor- 
spersed in the main sea. ‘They are wholly ig- 
norant of the method of measuring a ships 
course, or of the other necessary branches of 
navigation. A compass, indeed, they possess. 
Their iptention in the first place, is, to stecr 








to the westward, in the hope of reaching some 
part of the coast of China; or, by keeping 
their wind to the southward, to fall in with 
Otaheite, or some other of the Society 
Islands.” 


After having obtained provisions and 
salt, our voyagers left the Leeward Islands, 
and arrived at Owhyhge: here they re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Young, who, with 
Mr. Davis and captain Stewart, had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Tamahama for four- 
teen years. It appears that this ambitious 
chiefi%in has profited to the utmost by the 
instruction and assistance given him by 
captain Vancouver. ‘The islanders under 
his dominion make frequent trading voy- 
ages to the north-west coast of America, 
and it is the intention of Tamahama to 
open a trade with China in vessels of their 
own construction, and to be navigated by 
their own people. The progress of the 
Sandwich islanders in the mechanical arts, 
according to Mr. Young’ s* accouat to Mr. 
Turnbull, has been astonishingly rapid : 
his royal residence at Mouie is said to be 
built after the European style, of brick, 
and with glazed windows, by European 
and American artificers, of whom he has 
a great variety. 

** It was only in 1792 that captain Van- 
couver laid down the keel of ‘Tamahama’s 
first vessel, or rather craft; but so assiduously 
has he applied himself to effect his grand and 
favourite object, the establishment of a naval 
force, that at the period of our arrival he had 
upwards of twenty vessels of different sizes, 
from twenty-five to fifty tons; some of them 
were even copper-bottoined. 

* Fle was, however, at this time much in 
want of naval stores; and, to have his navy 
quickly placed on a respectable footing, would 
pay well for them. He has also a certain 
bumber of body-guards to attend him, inde- 
pendently of the number of chiefs who are re- 
quired to accompany him on all his journies 
and expeditions.” 

A marine force of such strength, and so 
rapidly created, has given him an astonish- 
ing superiority over his neighbours: he 
now sends his warriors into distant parts, 
employs some of his small vessels as trans- 
ports, and his larger ones as men of war, 
which are occasionally mounted with a 
few light guns. ‘amahama’s body-guards 
go regularly on duty, and relieve each 
other as in Europe, calling out all is well 
every half hour: their uniform is a blue 


* Mr. Young, from wl 
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great-coat with yellow facings. Mr. 
Turnbul! has forgotten to inform us of the 
nature of the traffic which takes place be- 
tween the north-west parts of America 
and the Sandwich Islands: he prepares 
himself, however, with an answer to the 
very natural enquiry as to the possible na- 
ture of the commerce which can be car- 
ried on between these latter and the Chi- 
nese ; he says that they are able to fur- 
nish fire-arms, gun-powder, hardware, 
and cloth of different sorts. A supers 
abundance of these Tamahama is repre- 
sented to have obtained from Europeans 
and Americans, in exchange for labour 
and refreshments supplied to the shipping 
who have touched there. This statement, 
we fear, will not obtain very general cre- 
dit without further confirmation. Be- 
sides these articles of foreign introduction, 
the Sandwich islanders possess the sandal 
wood and pearl oyster-shell, of native 
produce. 

Having accomplished the object of their 
visit to the Sandwich Islands, that of lay- 
ing ina stock of salt, our navigators re- 
turned to Otaheite: in their course they 
fell in with several Jow islands, on some of 
which they landed, and had reason to be- 
lieve, from the shyness of the natives, and 
their indifference to the proffered trinkets 
and tools, that they had never before been 
visited by Europeans. For the situation 
of these islands we are referred to Arrow- 
smith’s map, although Mr. Turnbull has 
neither given us the name of them, their 
longitude nor their latitude. %o much for 
his contributions to the advancement of 
maritime discovery ! 

During the absence of the Margarett 
the ship Nautilus had visited Otaheite, and 
taken away all the hogs she could pro- 
cure: it was agreed, therefore, that-the 
captain should proceed to some of the 
windward islands for a supply, whilst Mr. 
Turnbull, with a few assistants, remained 
at Otaheite on the salting business, She 
was expected to be about three weeks: at 
the expiration of two months the crew 
reached the island in a punt made frony 
her wreck. ‘Thus fatally terminated all 
the hopes of the voyage! 

The accounts of Otaheite and the So- 
ciety Islands given by the Missionaries in 
the transactions of their society, are by far 
the most valuable of any that we have; 


10m most of the particulars respecting Tamahama were obtained, 


is said, by Mr. Turnbull, to be “ a man of strict veracity.” 
_ t Itis singular enough that we do not even learn the name of the ship in which this voyage 
1s made, till the wreck of the J/argaret is related at the latter end of the second volume. The 


Lame oi the captain is not once mentioned, 
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their manners, customs, superstitions, and 
idolatries, are there detailed with more mi- 
nuteness than in any other work. The 
opportunities of obtaining information on 
these subjects during his residence at Ota- 
heite by Mr. Turnbull, were considerable, 
but we find little which has not been an- 
ticipated by, the relation of the Mission- 
aries. ‘This account indeed seems later 
than the last of theirs, and the political 
events of the island, to use a term of ap- 
propriate dignity, are brought lower down. 
The war which the Missionaries repre- 
sented as being on the eve of taking place 
between the young king Otoo and the 
Attahoorians for the image of their god, 
Oro, had just terminated in favour of the 
latter when our voyagers first landed there, 
and was the cause of the dearth which 
then visited the island. ‘This war was not 
entirely of a religious nature, but seems to 
have been fomented, if it did not origi- 
nate in the domineering and oppressive 
character of the royal family, and particu- 
larly of Otoo himself. 

The father of Otoo, the regent Pomarre, 
died suddenly at the time Mr. Turnbull 
was at Otaheite : he considered this event 
as likely to be attended with serious in- 
conveniences to the Missionaries, to whom 
he was ever a firm friend. Many of the 
natives imputed his death to the prayers 


of the Missionaries: indeed it is a very 
prevalent, and most unfortunate belief 
among the Otaheitans, that whatever ca- 
lamity befalls is effected by their witch- 


craft. They are convinced too, that a 
great part of their plagues and diseases 
proceed immediately from the shipping. 
In the present instance, howeyer, there 
was a diversity of opinion, which, it may 
be hoped, the Missionaries would turn to 
a good account. Many attributed the sud- 
den decease of Pomarre to some offences 
he had committed, and they agreed that 
this must have been the frequency of his 
human sacrifices. In order therefore to 
propitiate their offended divinities, the 
body of a human victim which he had 
sacrificed about three weeks before, was 
brought and stretched prostrate before his 
corpse. The Missionaries would, no 
doubt, endeavour to avert from them- 
selves the suspicion of instrumentality in 
his death, and press the abolition of so 
horrible a custom. Mr. Turnbull asserts 
that it is abhorred by the common people, 
and only supported by the chiefs: Po- 
marre was himself a high priest, and ob- 
tained great influence among them by his 
eal for the gods. Infanticide prevails as 
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much as ever, and the population of the 
island is diminishing with great rapidity. 
Captain Cook no doubt overstated it at 
two hundred thousand: on the arrival of 
the Duff in 1797 it was fifteen thousand : 
at this time (1803) it does not exceed five 
thousand souls. The doctrine of fatality 
is carried to such excess, that every dis- 
ease is believed to be a punishment from 
their offended deities, wrought, perhaps, 
by the magic of the Missionaries, or 
by shipping which touch at the island, 
In this latter superstition they have had, 
alas, but too strong reason to repose! The 
consequence of this doctrine is, that dis- 
eases are considered as remediless, and the 
use of medicine is rejected. 

The Missionaries, although their pious 
but ill-directed labours have been thrown 
away, are pretty well satsified with their 
situation: their zeal is yet unabated : 
they twice made the circuit during Mr. 
Turnbull’s stay, preaching from district to 
district, and seconding their exhortations 
with presents. Some of them expressed a 
wish that some decent young women of cha- 
racter might be sent over to Otaheite as wives 
for them. They were building two boats 
from eighteen to twenty tons, for the pur- 
pose of visiting the islands to the leeward: 
they had it also in contemplation upon the 
arrival of the next missionary ships to re- 
treat to the isthmus, as their chief sub- 
sistence ; the fruit of the bread tree is be- 
coming scarce at Matavai. 

The propagation of the Christian faith 
still goes on very slowly : 

“ One Sunday evening, Mr. Jefferson re 
quested permission to exhort Otoo and 'Teri- 
navoura, with all their followers; Otoo sent a 
messenger to me on the occasion, saying that 
he wished to see me=.1 accordingly went, and 
found Mr. Scott and Mr. Jefferson in the act 
of exhortation. Their congregation might 
amount to about fifty. Upon its conciusion, | 
demanded of Otoo what he wanted with me. 
He asked me, upon the departure of the Mis- 
sionaries, whether it was all true, as they 
preached: I replied in the aflirmative, that it 
was strictly so according to my own belief, and 
that of all the wiser and better part of my 
countrymen. He demanded of me where Je- 
hovah lived; I pointed to the heavens. Tie 
said he did not believe it. His brother was, 
if possible, still worse. Edeah was looking on, 
with a kind of haughty and disdainful indit- 
ference. It was all havery or falsehood, add- 
ing, they would not believe unless they could 
see; and observed, we could bring down the 
sun and moon by means of our quadrant, why 
could we not bring down our Saviour by sim 
lar means?” 


The Missionaries tel] them that the god 





of Britain is the god of Otaheite and the 
whole earth, and that it is from this Being 
that they receive their hogs, bread, fruit, 
and cocoa-nut. This the Otaheitans flatly 
deny: alleging that they possessed all these 
articles Jong before they had heard of the 
god of Great Britain. 

After the loss of the Margaret the situ- 
ation of our adventurers at Otaheite be- 
came exceedingly distressing: they had 
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lost their carpenter at the Sandwich Islands; 
their infiuence with the natives became 
weakened, and the crew dispersed. Hay- 
ing remained in this situation three 
months, they were relieved by a vessel 
which touched at the island, and took 
them to Port Jackson. Here they resided 
a second time till the Calcutta brought 
them once again to the shores of Britain, 


Arr. IL. An Historical Account of the Voyages of Captain James Cook, to the Southern 


and Northern Hemispheres. 
pp. 656. 


THE public is very well acquainted 
with Dr. Mavor's pentagraphic powers : 
children may read these volumes with in- 


By Witu1am Mavor, L.L. D. 12mo. 2 Vols. 


struction and amusement, who would be 
unfit to engage in the original work. 


Art. IV. A Description of Prince of Wales Island, in the Streights of Malacca: with 
iis real and probable Advantages and Sources to recommend it as a Marine Estab- 


lishment. By Sir Home Poruam, Knight of the Sovereign Order of St. John of 


Jerusalem, Captain in the Royal Navy, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 8vo. 


pp. 82. 


THE propriety or impropriety of ex- 
pending a large sum of public money on 
the construction of moles, docks, quays, 
arsenals, and the other appurtenances of a 
marine establishment in Prince of Wales 
island, cannot here be justly appreciated 
without the aid of a counter-memoria 
drawn up on the spot by an accomplished 
surveyor. Sir Home Popham pleads for 
the establishment with specious and plau- 
sible reasoning. 


« But an advantage wiie.. Prince of 
Wales Island possesses beyond any other part 
of the eastern coast, is the excellence of its 
harbour. "The whole space from the north- 
east point of the island to Pulo Jeraja, bound- 
ed on the east by the coast of Queda and 
Praya Sand, may be considered as a very 
safe harbour, and capable of containing all 
the navy of England: the present anchoring 
place is near the Fort Point, to the northward, 
ior large ships, and to the southward for 
smaller ones, where they lie in from five to 
thirteen fathoms, and so periectly smooth in 
all winds, and at all times, that | never heard 
of an instance of the smallest boat not being 
abdle to pull off to the weathermost ship. 
had apprehended, on my first going to the 
island, that the north-west wind would have 
forced ina heavy swell; but as it frequently 
blew from that quarter, I concluded the mud 
flat, from the north point of the island to the 
Queda shore, on which is only four fathoms 
and a half at low water, served as a bar, 
constituting the whole harbour a complete 
bason. 





Queda, 


* The sugar-cane grows to a prodigious size, both in this island and on the coast of 


“« The island abounds in several kinds of 
deer and wild hog ; and it is remarked that 
the wild hog is of a very delicate flavour, and 
particularly good. ' 

“ The coast of Queda produces great 
numbers of cattle; and as many as may be 
wanted can be obtained, whenever there is a 
sufliciency of pasturage. ‘They have for 
some years salted beef in Bengal, with much 
success. A similar attempt may be made 
here, for the climate in the upper part of the 
country is nearly as cold as at Calcutta. If 
the experiment should succeed, beef and 
pork can be cured as cheap as in England, 
and the ships served with it always in less than 
three months salting. Bakeries may also be 
established for the supply of biscuit ; and 
there appears to be no difficulty in making 
both rum and arrack, purer and cheaper 
than what is now served to his Majesty’s fleet. 
Rite grows here ; and | imagine the sugar- 
cane* would thrive as well as in any other 
parts of India, which, by being cultivated, 
would increase the revenue, and add to the 
export to Europe.” 

This pamphlet would have been more 
intelligibie and complete if accompanied 
with a map of the island in question, 
which was formerly and more discrimi- 
nately called Pulo Pinang; and with a 
chart of the contiguous sea, which might 
have been copied on a reduced scale from 
that published for Laurie and Whittle, 
after the original Calcutta chart. 

In 1785 Mr. Lacam suggested to a 
committee of the house of commons the 
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expediency of a marine establishment in 
the eastern part of our Indian possessions. 
He fixed on New Harbour, in the-river 
Hoogly, as the fittest place of structure : 
but whatever use commerce might be 
able to make of that site, it seems ill 
adapted for belligerent vessels. 

It this island, which is well situate to 
collect: the produce of the Indian archi- 
pelago, be wholly exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the company, and not 
conprehended within the withering ban 
of its charter, it will speedily become 
another Ormuz’ for trafic, wealth, and 
population. This advantage attends a 
new settlement in the cast, that labour 
is cheap, and the supply of a population 
familiar with the arts of luxurious life is 
easy ; so that, in the course of a single 
generation, all the parts of a flourishing 
and polished society can be put together, 
and a city can rise Jike an exhalation. 

There is perhaps no episode in our his- 
tory more truly honourable to the general 
character of our people and our protec- 
tion than the fortunes of Pulo Penang. 
In August 1786 there were tombs on the 
island, but no man: it had been a haunt 
of pirates and banditti, whom the king of 
Queddah had thought it necessary utterly 
to extirpate. The empty wilderness was 
purchased of this sovereign for a perpe- 
tual rent of six thousand dollars. In five 
years time George-town was so much of 
’ sea-port, and the resort of prows so 
considerable that the king of Queddah 
complained his continental custom-houses 
no longer yielded any revenue, and armed 
iv attack the new settlement. The inva- 
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sion was repelled ; but an additional quit 
rent was granted to the king of Queddah ; 
and the most entire cordiality was restor- 
ed. In the year 1800, that is in the short 
space of fourteen years, the papulation 
consisted of ten thousand three hundred 
and ten persons, of whoin seven hundred 
and twenty-three were land-owners, and 
one thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two were slaves. The country is already 
pierced by roads bordered with alleys of 
young spice-trees: to pensile bridges of 
bamboo have succeeded in five places bold 
arches of brick and mortar. The cajan 
huts of the first settlers are giving place 
to durable houses and rectangular streets. 
Aqueducts and hespitals, custom-houses 
and jails, are already towering into cons- 
picuity. Vessels of eight hundred tons 
have been built and launched by the inha- 
bitants, pepper-vines and beetle-nut trees 
afford important objects” of exportation. 
The revenue amounts to eighty thousand 
dollars, and the annual arrival of ships to 
two hundred and fifty, bearing fifty thou- 
sand tons. How swift a growth of pros- 
perity. 

The real lamp of Aladdin is that on 
the merchant’s desk. All the genies, 
white, olive or black, who people the at- 
mosphere of earth, it puts in motion at 
the antipodes. It builds palaces in the 
wilderness and cities in the forest; and 
collects every splendor and every refine- 
ment of luxury, from the fingers of sub- 
servient toil. Kings of the east are slaves 
of the lamp : the winds blow, and the 
seas roll, only to work the behest of its 
master. 


Arr. V. A Short Account of the Setilement, Produce, and Commerce of Prince of 
Wales Island, in the Straits of Malacca. By Six Grorce Lerru, Bart. Major 
17th Foot, and late Lieutenant Governor. 8vo. pp. QA. 


THIS island is unwisely named. There 
is another Prince of Wales Island off the 
coast of New Holland. It may be very 
loyal to have George-towns and Prince- 
ot-Wales islands all the world over; but 
it occasions confusion and. mistake in the 
memory, and will, in due time, occasion 
very troublesome miscarriages at the 
post-office. How inconvenient to the 
antient world were its Selucias and Alex- 
andrias, 

The island here described was formerly 
called Pulo Pinang, or Penang, and is si- 
tuate in the straits of Malacca, opposite 
the Queddah shore, on the Malay penin- 
sula, It abounds with ship-timber and 
miasts of all dimensions, It enjoys a cli« 
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mate and a soil applicable to the most 
precious cultivations ofthe east. It is in- 
habited by new settlers of all descriptions, 
Europeans, Chinese, Chooliahs, Burmahs, 
Pursees, Malays, and Buggesses, a people 
from Borneo and Celebes, hitherto con- 
founded with the Malays, but differing 
from them in language. Of the com- 
merce these particulars are given : 


*€ COMMERCE. 

“ The principal, if not the only view in 
forming this settlement, appears to have been 
the acquiring a port in the Straits of Malacca, 
for commercial purposes ; and there certainly 
is not in any part of India a place so well 
adapted to this end as Prince of Wales 
Island ; at the same time it undoubtedly en- 
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joys great advantages as a naval port.— 
Hitherto the productions of the island have 
constituted but a small portion of the exter- 
sive commerce which has flourished here for 
some years; but although this portion has, 
as yet, been inconsiderable, there is the most 
satisfactory and pleasing evidence that it is 
daily increasing. ‘The numerous, extensive, 
and highly cultivated plantations of pepper, 
and beetlesnut, which are every where rising 
into view, will, in a short time, afford large 
cargoes of those articles, without the trouble 
and expence of importation. It is computed 
that there will be upwards of fifteen thousand 
peculs of pepper produced on the island this 
‘year; (1803-4), and that, in the course of 
three or four years more, the plantations will 

ield more than twenty thousand peculs. 

soffee also promises to become a valuable 
commodity ; this berry has been imported 
from different quarters, and they all thrive 
very well, and produce fine flavoured coilee. 
The sugar cane grows with uncommon luxu- 
riance; but as the price of labour is very 
high, the expence attending the making of 
sugar, will prevent a very extensive cultivation 
of the cane. 

«* The spice plantations, in which there are 
many thousand clove and nutmeg trees, are 
so flourishing, that the island may reason- 
ably hope, in afew years, to be able to furnish 
a valuable cargo of cloves, nutmegs, and 
smace ; with their essential oils, and also the 
$0 much esteemed Kyapootee oil. 

«* However the productions of the island 
may increase in various articles, the principal 
source of wealth must arise from its being 
considered as the best and greatest port of 
exchange in India. Ships and vessels come 
here from every quarter, and can exchange 
the commodities they bring, for those which 
are required as a return cargo. This affords 
the merchant the very important advantage of 
@ quick return of his capital. 

* As there is not a custom house on the 
island, it is not possible to form an accurate 
idea of the extent of the general imports and 
exports. Inthe year 1801-2, an import duty 
of two per cent. ad valorem, was laid on tin, 
pepper, and beetle-nut ; from the return given 
m by the renter of this duty, it appeared that 
the iollowing quantities of these articles were 
imported, viz. 

China Peculs. Catties. Amt. of the Duty. 





: S. D. P. 
Pepper 29,468 5% 5,251 974 
Tin - - 14,136 86 3,982 635 
Beetle-nut 45,819 904 3,842 16 








Sp. Ds. 13,076 78 

« The following statement will shew at 
one view the different places which supply 
the trade of this port, with the articles of im- 
port and export. 

“* IMPORTS. 

* From Bengal.—Opium, grain, iron, steel, 
marine stores; piece goods, which con» 
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sist chiefly of Hummums, Gurrahs, Bafties, 
Cossas, ‘fanjabs, Mamoodies, Chiatzs, 
Kurwahs, Tattfatees, and Bandanoes. 
Coast of Coromandel.—Salt, tobacco, Pun- 
jum cloths, kaal-blue cloths, handkerchiefs, 
coir rope, and yarns ; chintzs; and asmall 
quantity of fine goods. 
Bombay and Matahar Coast.—Cotton, salt, 
afew piece goods, red wood, sandal wood, 
shark fins, fish mote, putchuck, myrrh, 
Surat piece goods, oil, &c. : 
W. Coast Sunatra.—Pepper, benjamin, 
camphire, gold dust. 
*© Acheen and Pedicr.—Gold dust; bectle- 
nut, white and red, cut and chickney ; 
+ pepper, rice, and Acheen cloths. 
Diamond Point.—Rattans, sago, brine 
stone, and gold dust. 
East Coasi.—Tin, pepper, Java arrack, 
sugar, oil, rice, tobacco, &c. 
Junk Ceylon.—Tia, birds nests, beache de 
mer, sepuh, and elephants teeth. 
Tringano.—Pepper, and gold worked 
cloths. 
“ Borneo.—Gold dust, sago, and black- 
wood. 
Moluccas.—Spices. 
China.—Tea, sugar, lutestrings, velvets, 
paper, umbrellas, China ware of all kinds ; 
quicksilver, nankeens, tutenague, sweet- 
meats, pickles, and every article required 
by the Chinese inhabitants ; raw silk, cop- 
per ware, China camphire, China root, 
allum, &c. &c. 
‘* EXPORTS. 
« Sumatra. E. and W. Coasts.—AN\ the va- 
rious piece goods from Bengal, the coast, 
and Bombay; cotton, opium, iron and to- 
bacco. 
Junk Ceylon.—Piece goods, and opium. 
Tringano, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Moluccas.—lron, steel, opium, Bengal 
= goods, blue cloth ; Europe coarse red, 
lue, and green cloths, and coarse’ cut- 
lery. 
China.—Opium, cottons, rattans, beetle- 
nut, pepper, birds nests, sandal wood, 
shark fins, Sumatra camphire, tin, beache 
de mer, cutch, and sepuh. 
Bengal Coast and Bombay.—Pepper, tin, 
beetle-nut, cut and chickney ; rattans, cam- 
phire, gold dust, &c. 
** In addition to the quantity of pepper at 
present annually exported from this port, 
almost any number of tons could be pro- 
cured for the London market, should it ever 
be deemed advisable to send it home on ac- 
count of the honourable company, and we 
may safely venture to assert, that the pepper 
will be of as fine a quality as any ever pro- 
cured ; and the pepper produced on the 
island is considered cleaner than that of the 
surrounding countries: and in general, in 
equal measures, it is heavier. 

“In the year 1802, a thousand tons of 
+t of 20 cwt. were sent from the island 
to Europe, without having the smallest effect 
on the surrounding markets, That, and a 
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eeed a much larger quantity, could easily be 
procured, without any risk of raising the 
price, viz. 501. sterl. per ton of 20 cwt. 

«* Innumerable indeed are the advantages 
which would accrue to this settlement, were 
the exportation of pepper produced on the 
island, direct to the ndon market on the 
honourable company’s ships, once establish- 
ed; nor would these advantages be contined 
to the settlement alone, as considerable bene- 
fit, it is contidently presumed would also 
arise to the honourable company from this 
branch of commerce. The experiment at 
Jeast appears worth the trial ; all the expen- 
ces attending it, will be apparent at one view, 
and even if the flattering expectations which 
are now entertained should not be fully rea- 
lized, still there is no prospect of risk, or loss, 
attending the measure. ‘To the pepper, the 
product of the island, many other articles 

ight be added, if required, as rhubarb, 
gallingal root, turmeric, cochineal, &c. &c. 

«« One of the most convincing proofs 
which can be adduced of the flourishing 
state of the commerce of this rising settle- 
ment, will be found in the following table, 
shewing the number of ships, with their ton- 
nage, which have entered into and cleared 
out from this port, within the last four years, 
and as a considerable portion of the trade of 
the island is carried on by prows, an account 
of them is also subjoined. 

** ARRIVALS. 








Colours. Ships. Tons. 

3799 English - - - 95 25,640 
Amer. Portug. Danes 37 = 8,299 
Asiatic - - - 36 5,432 

168 39,371 

3800 English > - lil 31,097 
Amer. Portug. Danes 31 = 8,025 
Asiatic - ~ - 51 5,785 








193 44,907 


_—— 





3801 English - - 160 38,880 
Amer. Portug. Danes 337,549 
Asiatic - ~ - 72 7,399 





265 53,828 











1802 English - - 142 44,356 
Portug. Danes - 15 4,810 
Asiatic : + - 84 7,654 

241 56,820 
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‘* DEPARTURES. 














Colours. Ships. Tons, 

1799 English - - 101 27,372 
Amer. Portug. Danes 39 8,802 
Asiatic - - - 37 =5,703 

177 41,877 

1800 English - - 116 29,988 
Amer. Portug. Danes 30 8,270 
Asiatic - - - 45 6,078 

191 44,329 

1801 English - - 156 36,613 
Amer. Portug. Danes 28 7,030 
Asiatic - - - 73 6,447 

257 50,000 

1802 English - - 133 41,120 
Portug. Danish - 21 5,259 
Asiatic - - - 80 6,082 


—_—— 


234 52,461 


—_—_-- 





“* TOTAL. 
Ships. Tons. 
Arrivals - - 867 194,996 
Departures - - 859 188,757 


To the general reader this account will 
be more amusing and more instructive 
than the description published by sir 
Home Popham ; but those who are called 
on to determine whether directions shalt 
be given in London to forbid the sea to 
encroach on the north face of the fort 
and esplanade, by the construction of 
vast stone moles and piers—whether di- 
rections shall be given in London for 
founding huge docks and naval arsenals— 
in short, whether all the profits of this 
well-situate .and rapidly rising establish- 
ment shall be given: away to the place- 
mongers and projectors of jobs—will do 
well to read all the accounts. That of 
captain Macalister passes for the less ace 
curate and precise, 


An. VI. Narrative of a Voyage to Brasil; terminating in the Seizure of a British 
Vessel, and the Imprisonment of the Author and the Ship's Crew, by the Portuguese, 
With General Sketches of the Country, its Natural Productions, Colonial Inhabitants, 
fc. and a Description of the City and Provinces of St. Salvadore and Porto Seguro. 
To which are added, a correct Tuble of the Latitude and Lonitude of the Ports on 
the Coast of Brasil, Table of Exchange, §c. By Tuomas Linpvey, 8vo. pp. 298. 


EARLY in 1802, Mr. Lindley sailed Helena and a market,’ this is his phrase, 


from the Cape of Gaod Hope ‘ for St 


and the original destination of the brig is 


2 


riot otherwise explained. After leaving 
St. Helena, a severe squall considerably 
damaged the vessel, and obliged -him to 
bear away for Brasil. Te repaired at 
Bahia, or St. Salvadore, and trom thence 
entended to steer for Rio Janciro, where 
he expected a ready sale ef his cargo to 
the Spaniards trading from the River 
Plata. Buta storm sprung up z st as he 
had cleared the bay, and obliged him to 
put into Porto Seguro, which ‘port, how- 
ever, he did net reach without the loss of 
the rudder. 

While he was detained for repaurs here, 
the civil governor, or judge of the pro- 


vinee, preposed to barter Brasil wood with . 


him for goods. ‘ The -proposal appeared 
so advantageous,’ says Mr. Lindley, ¢ that 
I could have no hesitation, except from 
an uncertainty whether this wood was al- 
Jowed to be exported; but as the offer 
«ame from the governor himself, I con- 
sidered any prohibition that might exist 
as merely nominal ; and every doubt be- 
ing thus dispelled, I agreed to the ex- 
change.” The plain English of which is, 
that he knew he was engaging in a con- 
trabeud trade, but thought he could do it 
securely. Gasper, one ef the governor's 


sons, transacted the bargain, and his bro- 
ther Antonio was to get the wood ready ; 
but the business was not kept secret, and 


2 about a weeks’ time both father and son 
said it must be given up, regretting the 
mutual disappointment, and telling Mr. 
Lindley that he might procure the “wood 
he wanted by another channel, and should 
meet with no hindrance or opposition on 
their part. Another adventurer was soon 
found, but wood is a clumsy article te 
smuggle; the errand of the English ship 
was pretty well understood, and Gaspar re- 
quested the captain, in the strongest terns, 
to decline the business altogether, saying, 
that he had secret reasons of the most for- 
cible kind for hisadvice. In consequence 
he set sail te proceed on his destination ; 
the repairs had been so badly made, thai 
he was obliged once more to come to an- 
chor in the river of Carevellos, near at 
hand ; and before the carpenters here bad 
conspleted their work, the brig was seized 
by the Portugueze goverument, and the 
crew conduc ted back to Porto Seguro. 
An inhabitant of that place, to revenge an 
old quarrel upon the governor, had laid 
an information against him for smuggling 
wiih Mr. Lindley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindley were taken to the 
common prison: they were ied into an 
upper roora, in the floor of which a trap- 
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door was opened, down which they de 
scended by a ladder into a dungeon. ‘Three 
corners of this wretched place were filled 

with heaps of dirt, rubbish, orange- -pecl, 

and the refuse of other vegetables, rotting 
together ; the fourth w ith filth of a more 
disgusting kind, fer four of his sailors had 
been contined there for eight days, and 
were just removed to the next dungeon to 
make room for him and hiswife. in this 
place they remained a fortnight, burning 
a fire during the day, notwithstanding the 
exceeding heat of the weather, as the only 
means of amending the bad air. At length 
Mr. Lindley was examined; he denied 
that any Brasil wood had ever been brought 
en board the brig; but was ‘ perfectly ex 

plicit respecting his intention to have pur- 
chased some,’ had he not discovered in 
time the strictness with which that article 
was prohibited ; that is, he betrayed the 
whole transaction with the governor and 
his sons. After this examination, in con- 
sequence ef his entreaties, they were 
moved to an upper apartment. 

There had been found, in his writing- 
desk, a paper containing a small quantity 
of grain gold, intermixed with gold-co- 
loured sand, which had been brought to 
him by an inhabitant of Porto Seguro as a 
sample. When closely questioned con- 
cerning this, he made no secret of whence 
he had obtained the article, but declared 
he knew neither the name nor residence 
of the person from whom he had received 
it, though he believed that he was from a 
distant settlement. They took hima day 
ride into the country to point out the man, 
whom he was predetermined not to recog - 
nize if he met him. The stream, how- 
ever, from whence the sample had beei 
collected was found, a guard set over it in 
the queen’s name, and a farther sample 
taken to be assayed at Bahia. 

The sailors had been ill supplied with 
food. On Mr. Lindley’s remonstrances 
this was remedied. His situation was not 
much ameliorated; he was called to visit 
the sick, and obtained permission.to take 
the air with his wite. Still there was 
much to complain of. 

* Their impudence is unbounded, even to 
insult ; while [ can only resent it by reproach 
or unavailing complaint. The captain, Mor, 
who has superior apartments in the prison, 
takes the liberty of running into mine without 
excuse ; not considering the situation of Mrs. 
Lindley and myself, c onfined to a small room, 
and who do not at all hours chuse such visi- 
tors: besides constantly using my liquor for 
himself and friends, notwithstanding he knows 
} purchase it on the spot, and have no support 


Tes 
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siowed me. The judge ordinary, or magis- 
trate of the town, daily visits the prison, and 
uses the same freedom: this morning he pre- 
sexted us with a basket of eggs, begged a silk 
handkerchief in return, and, whilst talking cn 
the sekject, reached a clothes-brash from the 
wall, and, sans ceremonie, brushed his hat in 
eur faces. Each poor meal we make, we are 
necessitated in the first instance to secure our 
door from intrusion: and a thousand other 
meannesses we daily endure. 

“The very dress of the men (particalarly 
in the morning) is shocking to a person of the 
commonest delicacy. ‘They promenade the 
prion ina thin pair of callico drawers that 
scarce reach the knee, with the shirt loose over 
them, and nostockings or hat: if cool or rainy 
weather, they sometimes have the addition of 
a cloak or bed-gown loosely wrapt round 
them. In short, maugre every exertion of 
patience, our situation is miserable ; and most 
gladly shall I hail the happy day of our arri- 
val in a land of decency.” 

After ten weeks confinement they were 
removed to Bahia, and again put in a dun- 
geon; a long arched vauit, with a plank- 
work on one side to sleep on—the old es- 
trade. The captain of the fort executed 
his orders with due fidelity in placing 
them there; but advised Mr. Lindley to 
write to the governor of Bahia, supplied 
him implements for the memorial, and 
lispatched it. On the morrow the com- 


mandant of the sea, as he is here called, 
came himself with an order for their re- 
lease from the dungeon, and that they 
should have an apartment, and the liberty 


of the fort. Both the commandant and 
the captain of the fort seem to have done 
every thing which men of honour and of 
feeling could do, consistently with their 
duty, to alleviate his confinement. He 
was shortly afterwards confronted with 
Gaspar and Antonio, who steadily denied 
the whole transaction, which he, on his 
part, as consistently confessed. Assassi- 
nations, Mr. Lindley remarks; are not com- 
mon in Bahia; and it is a proof this, that 
he walked the streets of the city in safety 
six months after he had betrayed this fa- 
mily. 

His ship and cargo were now valued 
infinitely below their real worth. The 
cargo had been pillaged, and much da- 
maged; but he was obliged to sign a 
paper, attesting that the whole was in the 
same condition as when first seized. The 
crew meantime were allowed cight-pence 
a day each; they were in want of clothes, 
for their chests, as well as Mr. Lindley’s 
trunks, had been plundered. He was now 
informed that he could not be sent to 
Lisbon till orders came from thence, in 


* 
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reply to the dispatches sent coricerning, 
him ; but the governor would permit him 
the liberty of the city, if he would peti- 
tion for it on the plea of illness, and pro- 
cure certificates to that effect. This Mr. 
Lindley thinks proper to call a mean ane 
paltry subterfuge from the great and 
mighty governor of a country! though he 
availed himself of the humane ofter. The 
return he makes is to publish the fact, and 
print, at full length, the names of surgeor 
and physician who attested, on oath, that 
he was dangerously ill, without having 
seen him. The next Englishman who is 
detected in smuggling at Brasil will be 
left to ret ina dungeon. He waited till 
August in expectation of being sent to 
Lisbon, then with his wife, mate, and ser- 
vant, made his escape in a vessel bound 
for Porto. 


“ After the usual voyage, I arrived at 
Oporto on the 2d of November, and found 
vessels from Bahia that had sailed subsequent 
to ours: in consequence, | expected that in- 
formation had been received of our escape, 
and was apprehensive of some embarrassment 3 
but my fears were groundless. I applied in- 
stantly to the acting consul, Mr. Warr, whe 
pointed out the necessity of my proceeding 
unmediately to Lisbon. in four days I reach 
ed that city, and waited on lord R. S. Pite- 
gerald, our residentiary minister, who received 
me with the most soothing and polite atten- 
tion, and entered into the merits of the afluir 
without losing a moment. Jointly with Mr, 
Gaunbier, the consul-general, his lordship had 
the goodness to assure me it should be foreibly 
represented to the Portugueze government, 
that a satisfactory recompence might be ob- 
tained for this unjust outrage on British sub- 
jects, and the sufferings that had been se wan- 
tonly inflicted on myself'and wife. 

“* His lordship honoured me with an intre- 
ductory letter to lord Hawkesbury, which on 
my arrival in Fagland I presented, and was 
referred to the secretary of state’s oflice, 
where I attended at various times till the 
middle of June last, when I received the un- 
pleasant intelligence (as well by advice from 
lord Robert Fitzgerald), that the Portugueze 
government had tinally resolved, that no resti- 
tution or recompence whatever should be 
made in the atfair; thas leaving me nofurther 
prospect or hope of redress, for the injuries t 
have in so many respects sustained—in my 
feelings, my health, my time, aud: my ;1o- 
perty !” 


No other termination of the affair was 
to be expected. Mr. Lindley was engaged 
in a contraband traffic, no matter whether 
with the chief magistrate ef Porto Seguro 
or not, and no matter whether he knew it 
to be contraband of not; ignorauce of the 





Jaw will no more exeuse a breach of the 
law in Brasil than in England. 

The volume contains many amusing 
traits of national manners. It is very re- 
markable that knives and forks are not 
yet in general use among the Brasilians. 


“ They first take in their fingers a, little 
meat (which is always so much over-done, as 
to be readily separated), then vegetables, and 
farinha; these they roll in the sauce, oil, or 
soup, with which their plates abound, squeez- 
ing the whale in the palm of the hand into 
the shape, and about the size, of a wash-ball ; 
which, when thus prepared, they convey into 
their mouths at once, and whilst eating form 
another. 

“ Indelicate and disgusting as such a pic- 
ture may seem, it is not overcharged; both 
sexes equally use this practice; and most 
classes; €ven when before strangers, if by 
chance they take up a knife and fork, yet they 
are soon tired of a mode so unusual, slow, and 
tedious; and they involuntarily drop it, and 
fall to in their old way with redoubled eager- 
ness. It is true, that, as in the east, water is 
presented before and after eating ; but it is by 
no means an apology for this barbarous and 
dirty custom.” 

“ It is astonishing fo see how little subordi- 
mation of rank is known in this country: 
France, in its completest state of revolution 
and citizenship, never excelled -it in that re- 
spect. You see here the white servant con- 
verse with his master on the most equal and 
friendly terms, dispute his commands, and 
wrangle about them if contrary to his better 
e@pinion—which the superior receives in good 
part, and frequently acquiesces in. 

** The system does not rest here; but ex- 
tends to the mulattoes, and even to the ne- 
groes. One sees no humiliation except in 
- patient hard working drudge, the native 
: lane 

« The same licentious freedom is found in 
their marine and troops. On board of ship an 
order is seldoin issued without the sailors giv- 
ing their opinion on it, and frequently involy- 
ing the whole in dispute and confusion. In 
consequence, each officer walks the deck with 
a stick of no small dimensions, as a mark of 
authority; to use as occasion requires, and 
carry on the duty of the vessel. 

** The captain of the fort | am in, traverses 
the platform in a pair of coarse printed cotton 
trowsers, a jacket of the same, with a supple- 
jack in hand, commanding his working party 
of artillery-men under the title of comrades. 
I took the liberty of remonstrating about his 
wooden companion; but he replied, ‘ No 
duty could go on without it.” At Porto Se- 
guro, I have often seen the lieutenant, serjeant, 
and a private, in the same card party: even 
the captain (mor), and others the most re- 
spectable inhabitants, betting, and taking part 
in the game, without scruple. ‘This unreserved 
freedom is productive of the most pernicious 

“Consequences ; you get uo command promptly 
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obeyed, and strangers who expect better are 
ever liable to insult. I attribute this promis- 
cuous intercourse to the general ignorance 
that pervades the country ; as no people pre- 
tend to more hauteur and reserve than the 
Brasilians, or really have less, in their own 
society.” 

Bleeding and clysters of human milk 
are the grand specitics. Mr. Lindley was 
called in to one poor wretch who had been 
bled one and twenty times in the space of 
nine days for a pain in the breast, and of 
course fairly died of the doctors. They 
have an extraordinary Guy Faux at Bahia, 

“In my walk to the city a considerable 


crowd occupied the street, and | was obliged to 
stop till the occasion was over. This proved 


‘ to be the destruction of poor Judas in effigy : 


when, not content with ail the anathemas this 
day thundered against him, and the eternal 
torment to which he is consigned, the popu- 
lace in diifevent parts of the city dress up a 
masked figure, and erect a gibbet on which 
they exalt him—as do the shipping also from 


their yard-arms. At eleven in the morning 


they discharge musquets at the traitor; and 
set fire to rockets fastened at his back, and 
crackers concealed in his dress. 

“In the exhibition which I witnessed, the 
rage of the good Catholics was not satisfied 
with hanging and blowing up poor Judas; 
but they afterwards lowered his remains, and 
dragged them in triumph through the street.” 


The sugar-works are in a state of pri- 
mitive simplicity. 


« The word zngenio is the Portugueze dis- 
tinction of those who have a sugar-work :— 
here very simple, consisting of three rollers of 
ponderous wood, two feet in diameter and 
three in length, working horizontally in a 
frame: the upper part of the center roller 
joins a square beam that ascends through the 
frame work; and to which are aftixed cross 
vieces sufficiently low for the harness of two 
Cau that move the whole. The side rollers 
work hy cogs from the center one. Under- 
neath this machine is a long trough, slanted, 
that receives the juice of the cane as pressed 
out by the rollers. The juice is thence con- 
veyed to a shallow boiler of six feet diameter, 
and skimmed from all impurities; after cool- 
ing in another vessel, they add an alkali of 
wood ashes, suffer it to stand some days, pour 
olf the pure liquor, convey it to the same 
boiler, and evaporate till the sugar is formed, 
the settlings, &c. being distilled to a powerful 
spirit. How widely different is this primitive 
sugar-making, from the immense works, ma- 
chines, and engines, employed by our West- 
Indian planters!” 


Notwithstanding the rudeness of this 
machinery, and notwithstanding the ge- 
neral darkness of Mr. Lindley’s colouring, 
it is easy to perceive that the country is in 
a state of improyement, He indeed says, 
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that government is using every diligence 
to render it more productive. Salt-petre 
mines, perhaps the first in the world, have 
lately been opened, and the peppet-shrub 
imported from India, and thriving uncom- 
monly well. Some interesting passages 
relative to natural history may be selected. 


«7 was called this morning to visit a sick 
planter, who chiefly cultivates mandiock, that 
invaluable root which forms the farinha, or 
bread of South America, and | had an oppor- 
tunity of minutely viewing the whole process 
of preparation. Mandiock is a knotted shrub 
that runs to the height of six feet and upwards, 
but without branches; the root, which is the 
only useful part, somewhat resembles a pars- 
nip, but is much larger. It is planted by cut- 
ting the body of the shrub into short lengths, 
and sticking them into the earth, when they 
immediately reshoot, and, after growing for 
about twelve months, the root Is pertectly 
formed, but varies in size according to the fer- 
tility of the ground, from one to twenty inches 
in diameter, and from six inches to two feet 
in length. The roots being pulled up, and 
the exterior bark cut off, a farinaceous sub- 
stance remains, milky and glutinous; this is 
rubbed to small pieces against a rasping wheel 
covered with perforated copper, and received 
inito a trough below; it is then dried in shal- 
iow pans over a slow fire, till all moisture is 
evaporated, when it appears a dry granulated 
substance, and is ready for use. ‘lapioca is 
the juice of the root drained from the rasp- 
ings, and granulated in like manner over a 
slow fire. 

‘«« Farinha was in use among the Indians of 
South America at the time of its discovery, 
and imperceptibly adopted by its conquerors, 
wheat not agreeing with the soil, and man- 
diock being cultivated at an hundredth part 
of the labour and expence.” 


The bees form nests which load the 
trees. They consist of a ponderous shell 
ef clay, cemented like the martin’s nest, 
swelling from high trees about a foot 
thick, and forming an oval mass full two 
feet in diameter. The wax within is ar- 
ranged in the usual manner, and the honey 
abundant ; but little use is made of either, 
sugar being the growth of the spot, and 
wax supplied plentifully by the African 
colonies. 

“ For many days there has been an im- 
mense flight of white and yellow butterflies. 
They never settle, and proceed in a direction 
trom the north-west to the south-east. Nei- 
ther the fort nor any other building impedes 
them: they steadily pursue their course ; 
which being to the ocean (at only a small dis- 
tance), they must consequently perish. 

“ It is singular that at present no other kind 
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of these insects is to be-seen, notwithstanding 
the country generally abounds in such a va~ 
riety.” 

“« | was caught on the beach in the severest 
fall of rain 1 ever witnessed. While standing 
under a shed to avoid its violence, I all at 
once observed the air full of a small flying in- 
sect, which the people near me called Asian 
ants.* This is the moment they use for mul- 
tiplying their species, after which they drop; 
when their transparent wings sticking to the 
moist earth, they make a violent effort and 
leave them. ‘The insect then appears as a 
small maggot, which immediately divides, 
and each part seeking the porous earth soon 
disappears: the larger ones always leave their 
wings; while some smaller, after separation, 
regain the air. On my arrival at the fort, 1 
heard they had there also swarmed in myriads, 
as just observed. . : 

“ The large ant already noticed, is also in 
a state of chrysalis at this season. It is far 
increased in size during this change; and 
after continuing some time in the air, returns 
to the earth, shedding its wings as those which 
I saw yesterday: while some, unable to effect 
that change, Ke motionless, and soon expire. 
A nest which I passed of these insects was 
opened, with some hundreds of the winged 
ones (which I imagine females) taking flight 
from the mouth of it; while myriads of young 
ones continued uninterrupted at work.” 

The natives, who are not always pacifie, 
are formidably armed, 


“«« The bows of these Indians are similar to 
the English long bow ; about six feetsix inches 
in length, strong made, of a ponderous wood, 
but particularly elastic, and strung with the 
dried sinews of an animal, or sometimes a 
prepared cotton cord. Their arrows are three 
and four feet in length, well feathered, and 
consist of one piece of light wood: the points 
of the larger sort are simply the arrow ta- 
pered, and afterwards notched for about eight 
inches, to prevent its easy extraction; the 
shorter have a broad scoop head, about four 
inches long, and one broad in the center part 
of it, tapering each way to its point, and 
where it joins the stem; this head is concaved 
to a sharp edge, and is a fatal weapon. ‘The 
harden both heads in the fire; and thoug’ 
the whole arrow feels very light, and appears 
insufficient to pierce at any distance, yet it 
kills at nearly as great a distance as an Euro- 
pean musket.” 

On the whole this is a volume which 
may be read with amusement and advan- 
tage. We have, however, to reprehend 
Mr. Lindley for the dreadful indiscretion 
with which he has published the names of 
persons, who, in the confidence of friend- 
ship, uttered their sentiments to him, and 
showed him the secret treasure of their 
libraries, litUe thinking that all was to be 


* Vermigues d’Asie. 
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thus betrayed! A familiar of the inquisi- 
tion would not have been a more danger- 
ous, nor a more deadly companion for 
them. No Englishman will ever be re- 
ceived with kindness or confidence by a 


Arr. VII.—African Memoranda : relative 
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Brasilian after the publication of this most 
imprudent book, and no English prisoner 
there must ever again expect the slightest 
relaxation of law, or the slightest allevia- 
tion of imprisonment. 


to an Attempt to establish a British Settle- 


ment on the Islandof Bulama, on the Western Coast of Africa, in the Year 1792. With 


« brief Notice of the neighbouring 


vibes, Soil, Productions, &§c. and some Observa- 


tions on the facility of colonizing that Part of Africa, with a View to Cultivation ; 
and the Introduction of Letters and Religion to its Inhabitants: but more particularly 
as the means of gradually abolishing African Slavery. By Captain Puivie Beaver, 
of his Majesty's Royal Navy. 4to. pp. 500. 


‘What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own? 

IS the fine question which Cowley asked 
of himself, and answered, not triumph- 
antly, by his poems. The projects of 
Mr. Beaver’s ambition were difierent : he 
once planned an excursion to the north 
pole; then a journey through the inte- 
rior of Africa; and thirdly, to coast the 
world. He was at length induced by 
circumstances to conduct an enterprize 
for the colonization of Bulama. 

This volume contains a narrative of al] 
the transactions relative to that under- 
taking: it defines the chances of success 
and the causes of failure: it preserves the 
hints and the warnings of experience, and 
deserves to occasion a repetition of the 
attempt. Mr. Beaver's personal conduct 
eompels high admiration: he is one of 
those natural heroes who wanted only 
other followers to have founded, like 
#Eneas, a permanent empire in a strange 
and savage land: he ought again to be 
solicited by his country to undertake a 
command, of which the highest recom- 
pense will be its eventual success. 

The first chapter relates the proceed- 
ings of the Bulama society in England. 

The second chapter contains the adven- 
tures of the colonists, from their leaving 
England to their arrival in the Bijuga 
channel on the coast of Africa. 

The third chapter contains a summary 
of the fortunes of those embarked in the 
Calypso, which separated rather shabbily 
from its companions at the outset, and 
which deserted the expedition, on tbe first 
pretext of dithculty, with ruinous retrac- 
tation. 

The fourth chapter details the proceed- 
ings of the colony from their landing to 
the retreat of the crew of the Calypso. 

The fifth chapter preserves lieutenant 
Beaver's journal on the island of Bulama. 
By the progress of disease and desertion, 
he is at length reduced to the nécessity of 





return: only one of. the original colo- 
nists remained with him to the last. 

Here ends the historical portion of the 
book. Six speculative chapters follow, 
which treat of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the experience collected during 
this attempt—of the causes of failure 
which are siated, convincingly, not to lie 
in the difficulty or impracticability of the 
enterprize—of the geographical character 
of that part of the African coast between 
the Gambia and Rio-Grande—of the Bi- 
juga islands, and of Bulama especially, 
their soil, productions, and capabilities— 
and lastly of the wisest plan for a future 
colonization. 

An appendix follows containing the 
public papers of the colony ; nautical re- 
marks; meteorologic journals; and other 
particulars worthy of preservation, which 
could not well be inwoven in the nar- 
rative, are here separately chronicled. 

The first difficulty opposed to this 
effort at colonization arose from the 
antijacobinism of Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
who jaid an embargo on vessels which 
had been purchased by voluntary sub- 
scription, and were freighted with volun- 
tary emigrants. The constitution of go- 
vernment, forsooth, in which equal sub- 
scribers had equal rights of suffrage, and 
chose a council for the management of 
their affairs, had given oflence. ‘This 
being cancelled, the ships were suffered 
to proceed: but whereas the colonists 
originally thought themselves bound to 
obey the governors they had elected, they 
now knew that there was no legai autho- 
rity over them; thus the pedantry of Mr. 
Dundas bestowed a practical anarchy on 
the colonists, and prepared the critical re- 
turn of the Calypso-party. 

The colonists, it nay be urged, should 
have obtained a charter. There are two 
plans of colonization equally practicable. 
The one is to go out with the connivance 
of the diilerent European governments, 
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but without the specific protection of any 
one: to begin on a system of independ- 
ence, and to preserve a strict neutrality 
during the wars of Europe. The other 
is to go out with the concurrence of a 
specific country, and to solicit its aid: 
where this is the intention, the form of 
declaring allegiance and of promising pro- 
tection, ought unquestionably to take 
place; in other words, a charter ought to 
be obtained. At the time of the Bulama 
subscription, the friends of the blacks were 
sufficiently numerous, both in France and 
England, to have conjointly colonized a 
vast tract of Africa for the purpose of cul- 
tivating cotton by free labourers. The 
democratic constitution of the colony was 
adapted to the admission of people of all 
kinds and countries: difficulty of any 
kind would- always have occasioned the 
necessary deposit of authority with the 
few leading minds. A colony from all 
nations, a North-America in Africa, free, 
independent, at perpetual peace, and open 
to the commerce of the world, might 
well have comprehended a larger portion 
of white settlers, and have attained a 
speedier civilization, than under the mo- 
nopoly system of British intercourse. 

Mr. Beaver’s method of acquiring as- 
cendancy over the negroes is thus recorded 
in his journal. 


“‘Read prayers. Sent the Industry, with 
Mr. Scott, to Bissao. Therm. 88. Bennet 
sick. 

“¢ Employed 4s usual till nine o'clock, when 
Rellchore, with two canoes, paid us another 
visit. Left off work, and collected the gru- 
metas within the block-house, which Bell- 
chore, and two attendants only, are permit- 
ted to enter, at the gate of which they deliver 
up their arms, and they are returned to them 
when they go out again. The rest’ of his 
people, in number twenty-eight, occupy the 
grumetas’ huts. [am now strong enough not 
to care for these people, they can do nothing 
by open force. had intended to have re- 
proached Bellchore for his treacherous con- 
duct in having been here with a large armed 
force, with a view of attackiig us; to have 
assured him that nothing that he had done 
was unknown to me; then to have flogged 
him, and turned him unanned from the 
island ; but as we were now safe, and had no- 
thing to fear from them hereafter, L thought 
it more advisable, on reconsideration, to re- 
ceive him in a friendly mamer, and pretend 
ignorance of what had passed. 

“In the evening, at the request of Pell- 
chore, we fired several six-pound shot in va- 
rious directions, to the great admiration of 
the Bijugas, particularly one, which I had told 
them, before it was fired, should come out of 
the water four or five times. It did so in fac 
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seven times, and they all exclaimed, clapping 
their hands, “all white man witch ;” this, 
simple as it appears to us, they could by no 
means comprekend, and thought that nothing 
short of witchcraft could possibly foresee that 
2 shot fired into the water, should come out of 
it again four or five times. Another shot 
they were told should go through a tree, 
distant 1 suppose not more than two hundred 
yards. It went through its centre, and they 
were all astonishment: but what seemed to 
stupify them with wonder was the accidental 
circumstance of my sitting upon one of these 
six-pounders while it was fired. 

“Tt has ever been my custom, since the 
departure of the Hankey, to fire a merning 
and evening gun, that is, one at dawn ot dav, 
and one at sunset. When the latter is fired 
the drum is beat, the colonists retire to the 
block-house, which is then locked, and the 
key put under my pillow, and no one can, 
after that time, go im or out without my per- 
mission. We had for some time lett off tiring 
to amuse the Bijugas, when, it being just sun- 
set, | was sitting upon the gun that was to be 
fired, talking to Eellchore: as the boy ap- 
proached with the match, Bellchore ran away, 
for though they are highly delighted with the 
noise of a cannon, they keep at a very respect- 
ful distance, while it is fired; and notwith- 
standing they have so often seen my little boy, 
not more than twelve years of age, tire one, | 
suppose no consideration could induce ove of 
these people to do so. As before observed, 
I was accidentally sitting upon the gun when 
the boy came to fire it: Bellchore immedi- 
ately ran away—l remained—the boy fired, 
and [ verily believe they expected to see me 
dead. 

“They had before a great idea of the 
power which I possessed in common with all 
white men, of performing miracles, or rather 
of being a magician, and they now believed 
me invulnerable—a belief that I was at no 
yains to undeceive them in. Therm. 86. 
weal sick. 

* As we did no work while Rellchore was 
here, in the morning I amused him and his 
people, as weil as myself, in shewing them 
many things which riveted their faith in my 
magic power, and which they ai last believed 
to be unlimited. 

“] made them remark the north point of 
my circunferenter, and then, desiring them 
to turn it several times round, or put it in any 
other position, observe that they had not the 
power of moving that point, becaus: 
ordered it to remain where it was." 
that it was so, and could not comprehend why 
it was, unless by my power, fixed to that 
point. ‘the bubble in the spirit level of my 
theodylite, they thought alive; and the 
distinctness witn which they viewed distant 
objects, through a good telescope, encreased 

ic. Eut there was one 
thing yet to she: 1, Which would fully 
convince them that nothing was to me ine 
yossible. It was near noon, and J was regu- 
ktas my watch by the sun, ‘The watch had 
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for some time taken up their attention, which 
they thought, as well as the spirit level, was 
alive: particularly after, (for at first they 
would not believe that the minute hand had 
motion, which is too slow to be readily per- 
ceived by the eye) I had made one of them 
hold a pin, five minutes before the minute 
hand, and then explained to him, that in a 
certain time that hand would go to the pin, 
and then pass it; for instance, whilst another 
walked to a certain tree and back again. This 
they all perceived ; but, wonderful as it was 
to them, it ceased instantly, as well as every 
thing else, to occupy any of their attention, 
when [ played off my last trick. With my 
quadrant 1 brought the sun down upon the 
top of the block-house, and then desired Bell- 
chore to look at it, which he did, and then, 
one after another, all his people ; when, plac- 
ing one of his men before me, I told him that 
1 would put the sun upon his head. ‘The poor 
Bijuga at first was frightened, and unwilling 
to stand where [ desired him; but, on my 
repeated assurances that no harm should come 
to him, he consented, and I shewed to: his 
astonished countrymen the sun upen his head. 

“In the evening Bellchore left me. He 
had been much struck with the strength and 
magnitude of our building, and will never, 
hereatter, [ am confident, attempt any thing 
against us. Besides, what can he expect to 
atchieve against a man who can sit upon a 
cannon “ against which there is no gris-gris” 
while it is fired; and can put the sun upon 
another man’s head? ‘The Industry returned 
this evening trom Bissao with six new gru- 
metas.” 


The result of Mr. Beaver’s interesting 
experience, which constitutes a sum of 
knowledge worth the expence at which it 
has been purchased, is thus very modestly 
summed up. 


«What did we propose to ascertain? 

« Pirst—Whether we could cultivate the 
— productions on the Island of Bulama 
and the adjacent shores? 

« Second—Whether we could do so by the 
means of free natives ? 

“ Third—Whether by cultivation and 
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* No. 15. 
+ L regret much that T did not, when on the island, keep an account of the nations to which 
my several grumetas helonged, as, besides being more satisfactory to the reader, it would have 
enabled us to form some little notion of their national character. However, by far the greatest 
number were Papels and Manjacks ; about a dozen of the whole number were Biafaras, a few 


Balantees, four or five were Naloos, but only two Bijugas. 
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commerce we might not introduce among 
them civilization ? 

“The first of these queties is proved bes 
yond a doubt, not only by what I cultivated 
on the island; but from all tropical produc- 
tions growing wild on it, or in its vicinity. 

« Now then for the second, which is by far 
the most important. It will appear by the 
list of grumetas in the Appendix * that in 
about one year I employed on the island 196 
of them. ‘hese grumetas were not all of one 
nation: neither were they only of two; but 
they were of three, of four, of five, and even 
of six, and they were all free. Had it been 
prudent, with my reduced foree, to have em- 
ployed more, I could easily at all times have 
doubled or trebled their numbers. These 
grumetas cleared all the ground that was 
cleared, they made the inclosures, and work« 
ed hard and willingly, generally speaking, at 
whatever task was assigned tothem. I have 
no hesitation therefore in declaring that the 
second also is proved: and the third will ne- 
cessarily folloxw—for COMMERCE will follow 
CULTIVATION, and CIVILIZATION will re- 
sult from them both. 

* When the peculiar disadvantages enume- 
rated in the former part of this chapter, are 
added to those arising from the general cha- 
racter of the settlers, and of some of the gru- 
metas, as well as from the smallness of our 
force for the last year, our having been able 
to command respect, and to accomplish what 
we did, must remove from the mind, I think, 
of all unbiassed persons, every doubt as to the 
wracticability of accomplishing all which we 
had promised ourselves, had the expedition 
been planned with more wisdom, or executed 
with more energy. And although we were 
obliged to quit the island at the moment when 
we had shelter and protection for more set+ 
tlers, and fields ready for the plough, yet [ 
trust that our labour has not been altogether 
fruitless, but that we have been paving the 
way for some more fortunate enterprize. And 
though in this undertaking our mortality has 
been great, nay dreadful indeed, yet have we 
the satisfaction to say that no one eyer fell by 
the hand of an enemy ;} that we never had 
any quarrel with the natives; and that the- 
English character which we found considered 
by them as sordid, base and cowardly, we left 





I had Biafara visitors frequently, 


and with them sometimes came Mandingos, but T never had a Mandingo grumeta, though 
they have frequently come to the island’ in that situation, in canoes belonging to Bissao. 1 
sometimes also had visits from Bulola, a place about seventy miles up the Rio Grande, but in 


what nation to place its inhabitants 1 know not. 


‘They are I think a mixture of Biafaras, 


Naloos, and: Mandingos; at least people of each of those nations reside at Bulola, and there 
, ‘ , 

is trequent intercourse by land between Kacundy on the Nunez, and Bulola on the Grande. 

Woody ‘Toorey was at this time queen of Bulola ; she often pressed me to come to her town, 


but I never was able to accomplish it. 


t The reader will remember that we had not arrived when the Calypso’s people wefe at- 


tacked by the natives. 
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heloved, respected, and admired; yet its en- 
mity was feared as much as its friendship was 
courted. And although we have not been 
hitherto able to reap the fruit of our labour, I 
hope that the day is not far distant, when 
some enlarged and liberal plan will be adopt- 
ed to cultivate the western coast of Africa, 
without interfering with the freedom of its 
natives. Such a plan, pursued with a wise 
policy, is the surest way of introducing civili- 
zation, and at the same time of abolishing 
slavery; and if the preceding account shall 
in the sinallest degree lead to such a measure, 
I shall be amply repaid for al! the time and 
trouble 1 have expended, and all the diflicul- 
ties I have encountered.” 


What remains for national considera- 
tion is the expediency of reviving a dis- 
position to form settlements in Africa. 
This is the only quarter of the world in 
which British language and British com- 
merce have struck no root; to which the 
advantage of our laws, the benefit of our 
protection, the civilizing influence of our 
manners, our intercourse, and our litera- 
ture, have not been extended. It is the 
bed of a soil, which we have not attempted 
to cultivate ; the atmosphere of a climate, 
which we have not endeavoured to pu- 
rify ; the home of a barbarism, which we 
have not seught to dissipate; the seat of 
aslavery, which we have not taken steps 
to abolish. Let us try. The solid pyra- 
mids of African antiquity attest the possi- 
bility of labour in vain: let the hollow 
warehouses of modern industry demon- 
strate the possibility of labour,to advan- 
tage. The first roads will only be acces- 
sible to the keels but the next to the 
camel and the elephant: to fleets will 
succeed caravans ; toa coasting-trade, in- 
ternal traffic. 

The elephant and the hippopotamos 
of this part of Africa, have hitherto 
been hunted down, as the foes of 
man, for the puny recompense of their 
ivory teeth. From Mr. Beaver’s testi- 
“mony, and from that of other zovlo- 
gists, it is probable that their aliiance 
would be more profitable than their en- 
mity. Both appear domesticable. The 
elephant can carry burdens; the hippo- 
potamos can tow boats. Great care is 
“wisely recommended to impress on the 
black man an opinion of the justice and 
humanity of Europeans: ought not ana- 
logous precautions to be taken for impres- 
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sing on these powerful animals a similar 
opinion of the friendliness and compati- 
bility of the white man? Cameis, but not 
yet, will be requisite in these districts. 
Ants are troublesome there : the par- 
tridge, which is a voracious ant-eater, 
might be carried over. Swine are the 
appropriate enemies of serpents. 

The following hints for commencing 
the settlement of Bulama, deserve con- 
spicuity. 


“ Supposing the colonization of the country 
between the Gambia and the Grande, as weil 
as the uninhabited Bijuga isles, to. be under- 
taken by individuals sanctioned by govern- 
ment, or else by government * itself, I should 
recommend the repossessing ourselves of Lu- 
lama immediately ; and, upon: the fertile soil 
of that beautiful little island I should com- 
mence such a plan of cultivation, which, with 
common prudence and coumon success, 
would, [ doubt not, in less than twenty years 
export to the parent country produce to the 
value of inore than a million sterling ; and, it 
requires no great share of credulity to belicve, 
might soon after take from Great Britain her 
manufactured goods to more than that a- 
mount; for which the colony would niake its 
chief returns in raw materia!s, for British in- 
dustry to work up; and these would be re- 
turned to it at-an amazingly encreased price 5 
which is, of all others, the most advantageous 
commerce that one country can carry on with 
another. 

“ We will therefore suppose the coloniza- 
tion of these countries seriously intended ; and 
that a certain number of persons are arrived, 
at the proper scason of the year, that is to say, 
just after the rains, on the isiand of Bulama ; 
those persons will find an uninhabited and 
fertile soil; and grumetas, or labourers, may 
be readily procured in the neighbourhood. 
Six months dry weather may be certaiuly 
reckoned upon, if they arrive at the proper 
time; in which they may clear their grounds 
for cultivation; and cotton, as the least diffi- 
cult and least expensive, and making the best 
return, all things considered, [ should recom- 
mend to be first cultivated. During the dry 
season the colonists would also erect their 
houses and make a public road &c.; while 
the governor should be making purchases of 
land on the continent and among the Pijuga 
islands for future settlers; and in doing this 
he would meet with no great difficulty, as all 
the ground uncultivated by thei is of no use, 
any further than as affording them the means 
of the chace. And indeed they are ever 
anxious to have white people setded in their 
neighbourhood, as when that is the case they 
always expect a constant supply of Furopean 


* It would be better undertaken by government, on whose account al! the land should be 
purchased, which I think might be done for less than 5000 pounds ; and grants of certain por- 


tions of it should be made to individuals at 10s. an acre. 


Now supposing the above territo'y 


to contain only 18,000,000 of acres, the whole when granted away, would produce to governs 


ment 9,000,0001, sterling. 
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goods. Inthe mean time, while the cotton 
is growing, some small returns might be made 
to the mother country in the native produce 
enumerated in page 381. 

« Having, in the first year, made two esta- 
blishments on the island of Bulama, one at 
the east, and the other at the west end of it; 
~ the former of which is to be considered the 
capital of the colony ; [ should the next year 
form one on the Biafara shore opposite to'it ; 
and another just to the westward of that 
branch of the Grande which runs up to Ghi- 
nala. These would be both on land already 
purchased of the natives; but, if the govern- 
ment at Bulama has been at all active, other 
territories will have been purchased in the 
first year; in which case [ should form a third 
* establishment at Bulola,* and a fourth in the 
isle of Galenas ; so that at the beginning of 
the dry season of the second year, we should 
have six distinct establishments on this part of 
* the coast. At the heginning of the third year, 

three, four, five or six other establishments 
might be formed on some of the Bijuga 
islands, or on sonic of those close to the con- 
tinent, or, on the continent itself, north of the 
Rio Grande; and [ should now consider the 
Colony as sufficiently strong and permanent 
to require no further assistance from govern- 
* ment. 
“‘In the above outline, I have confined 
myself to the southern shore, but I think it 
* would be as well, nay better, to begin the first 
year at both ends. In which case I should 
‘recommend the taking possession of James’s 
- island in the Gambia, and constructing on it 
a considerable fort; and the second. year an 
establishment should be made on the Pasqua 
river. 

“In establishing this colony there are cer- 

. tain points which must not be swerved from ; 
whenever they are, the colony, if not ruined, 
will be retardéd; these are: 

« First, that no land be ever taken from 
the natives by force ; and that we do not ever 
make a settlement without their consent. We 
should even re-purchase the’ land already 
bought rather than our right to it be disputed 

“The second is, that no person can be em- 
ployed as a slave in any of our settlements, 
nor on board any ship or vessel belonging to 
the colonists. At the same time that the em- 
ployment of slaves is prohibited to the Euro- 
pean colonists, these must also be forbidden 
to interfere in the smaliest degree whatever, 

with the ezhployment of them: by the native 
kings or chicts, in their own towns of territo- 
ties. Nothing wnust be done against their 
independence. ‘Yue abolition of that exc- 
¢rable trade must be leit to the gradual, but 
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* Although Butoia is without the boundary line of the territory proposed to be colonized, 


> of the Grande, vet, from the -charaeter of its 
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sure, operation of. reason, and example, 
Should we endeavour to prevent the native 
chiefs from selling slaves; so sudden, and so 
violent a check to one of their immemorial 
customs; the reason, the policy, or the justice 
of which it is impossible for them at first to 
comprehead, would ill dispose them towards 
us; and make them either treacherous friends 
or open enemies to the success of our under- 
taking ; at the same time that not one slave 
less would be amnually sold, notwithstanding 
our ill-advised and absurd attempts to prevent 
it; and by such means the slave trade never 
will be abolished. Whereas if these people 
are left to themselves, and to the operation of 
reason and example, without the smallest 
shock to any of their customs or prejudices, 
I question very ‘much if a slave will ever be 
seen in any native town of the colony at the 
expiration of fifteen or twenty years. But if a 
misguided zeal for the abolition of slavery be 
maniiested, it will tend to prolong its continus 
ance, and the colony never can, and never 
will flourish. ‘The absurdity of very well 
meaning persons, in thinking that they can 
overcome vices, customs, or prejudices, im- 
memorially rooted in an unenlightened people, 
by shocking, instead of graduaily enlightening 
their understandings, has done a great deal of 
mischiefalready. ‘To begin by telling a native 
chief, the instant you have got into his coun- 
try, that of his six wives he must put away five, 
because it is a great sin, and forbidden by the 
laws of God, to have more than one, will cer- 
tainly astonish the chief, but will not induce 
him to part from his wives. Asto the word 
sin, it is impossible that it can convey any idea 
to him; it is not within the limits of possibi- 
lity for him to comprehend the idea which it 
is meant to convey; and of the laws of God 
he will have as litte knowledge. But he will 
know that it is the custom, and ever has been, 
in his country, for every man to keep as many 
wives as he can afford; and that he is re- 
spected in proportion to the number of them 
which he maintainse Now to insist upon his 
parting from the cause of his respect, without 
assigning any comprehensible reason for his 
so doing, betrays a more barbarous mind than 
the one intended to be enlightened. If, after 
this, the same person goes on, and tells the 
chicf, that drunkenness is also a sin, and that 
he must give up drinking spirits ; in short, 
that he will not sell him any, nor suffer any to 
be sold to him for the future; the chief, who 
has been accustomed to drink spirits, and to 
see every one else do the same, when it was 
to be procured, will begin to think this Euro- 
pean a litte unreasonable ; and will not be de- 
sivous of having him for a neighbour. But if 





«tamong them, L should there form a settic- 


xtend the southern boundary: of the colony and 


‘carry it to the Rio Nunez, which is navigable for ships of 300 tons burthen, though with two 
of three bars, up to Kacundy about seventy miles from its mouth, betweea which place and 


Bulola oa the Grande, Unere is Irequeat communication, 
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the Fuaropean goes on, and tells him that he 
must change his religion and become a 
Christian, or else when he dies that he will be 
roasted like a yam, always in torment but 
never thoroughly done; this chief will pro- 
bably inguire what he means by being a 
Christian, that he may avoid this roasting. 
When his European. instructor goes on from 
one dogma to another, all alike unintelligible 
in the present inteliectual state of the chief, 
tili he imishes with the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
the behtef in which, he tells this chief, is essen- 
tial to his salvation: the latter, who tiought 
him unreasouabie at. first, now thinks him * 
outrageously so; and that he is either a mad 
man, a fool, or an imposter; and to get rid 
of people professing such doctrines, will be 
his constant endeavour.. Absurd as such con- 
duct must appear, | have seen conduct to- 
wards a native chief yet more so; and much 
mischief has already been cone by the fana- 
tical zeal of some misguided people. I could 
give instances, but they are so incredibly ex- 
travagant, that they would scarcely find credit 
among sober minded people. If conduct like 
this be pursued in the intended colony, it will 
never succeed, and the condition of the natives 
will never be improved. 

“It those Eu:opeans who settle there are 
of industrious habits, and confine themselves 
to one wile, whose offspring they bring up 
with care and aiiection, the very habit even 
of imitation, (more particularly as it would be 
an imitation of people acknowledged’ their 
superiors in every thing) will in time, and that 
not very distant, introduce the same custom 
zimong the native chiéfs, and from them it will 
descend to all others; and thus what the fu- 
rious zeal of a bigot would have endeavoured 
to bring about in a day, a week, a month, or 
a year, at the expence of rudely attacking all 
their prejudices, but which he would never 
have accomplished, might gently and gradu- 
ally be effected, and made to appear their 
own work, without our having in any instance 
wounded any of their feelings. 

“As to drinking; if Muropeans set them 
the example of sobriety, if they will not em- 
ploy a drunkard, and always consider a man 
who has been sven in that state, as having dis- 
honoured, and debased himself, tliey will soon 
confine that vice to a few of the lowest and 
most thoughtless of the people; who, by the 
bye, if they have the propensity, will not have 
the means of gratifying it. 

« As ta region; there is much more dan- 
ger of doing evil, than probability of doing 
good, by an excessive zeal for its introduction. 
tn this, as in other points, example is much ; 
if we are constant in our attendance at divine 
worship, and conduct ourselves there with de- 
corum and reverence, this will have more 
eifect on the minds of the Africans, towards 
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converting them to Christianity, than any 
thing that could be said by any fanatical 
zeaiot; and if we leave its operation to the 
slow workings of time, we shall certainly at- 
tain our object; which the folly of an enthu- 
siast might only place farther from us. 

“So of slavery. Interfere not with thé 
natives buying or selling slaves; but let no 
European employ one. His grumetas, who 
till the ground for hire, niust be reasonably 
paid, well fid, comfortably lodged, and have 
a little piece of ground to raise vegetables, 
and to keep poultry. ‘These grumetas, unless 
they have a very unreasonable master, will 
be generally contented and happy; and if 
they have a good master they will never quit 
him; and generally speaking would risk their 
lives on his account. It would be seen in a 
very short time that these grumetas would 
annually produce more profit to their master, 
than if they had been all sold tor slaves; nay, 
than if they could be all sold EVERY YEAR, 
whereas they can be sold but once. 

** One great motive of the Africans in mak- 
ing slaves, indeed | may say the only one, is 
to procure European goods; slaves ate the 
money, the great circulating medium, with 
which African commerce is carried on; they 
have noother If therefore we could substi- 
tute another, and at the same time that other 
be more certain and mure abundant, the great 
object in trading in slaves wiil be done away. 
‘This may be done by the produce of the 
earth. Let the native chicts be once-convinced 
that the labour of a free native: in cultivating 
the earth, may produce him more European 
goods in one year, than he could have pur- 
chased if he had scld him fora slave, and he 
will no longer seck to make slaves to procure * 
European commedities, but will cultivate the 
earth for that purpose ; and he would be a 
gainer, even if the labour of one man should 
procure, annuaily, goods only to the amount 
of one half, or one fourth, of the value of a 
slave; because these he will have every year, 
the former he could have only ence.” 

By consulting captain Beaver'’s excel- 
lent map, an instantaneous idea may be 
formed of the magnificence of this under- 
taking. 

Mr. Malthus’s book must have con- 
vinced the British public that population * 
is always and every where progressive 
with the means of maintenance, and with 
them alone; that nations, which cannot 
provide a drain for their superfluous ado- 
lescence, must rebarbarize, and allow the 
brutal qualities of strength and courage to 
snatch the goods of lite from the feebler 
hands of the industrious, the luxurious and 
the refined ; that colonies, far from being 


* Jf I may be thought to have spoken too lightly on subjects so serious, my apology wilt 
be found’ in the contempt and indignation | feel at the ill-directed efforts of those misguided 


and sel-appojnted missionaries. 


‘The language [use is such as must naturally suggest itselt 


to their ignorant catechists. And the great truths of Christianity will be more exposed to re. 
dicuie than veneration, by the exescisy ofthis “‘ zealbwithout knewledgze.” Romans x. 4, 
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exhaustive of national force, or burden- 
some to public revenue, promote a whole- 
some emigration, and facilitate at home 
early marriages, manufactural demand, 
and domestic thrift; that with our power 
they extend our fame and influence, dif- 
fusing our exemplary arts of life, our mul- 
tifarious occupations of profit, our tradi- 
tional and recorded experience, enlarging 
the area of existence, and distributing the 
blessings of civilization. 

‘The aacient world enrolled among its 
favourite worthies the founders of states ; 
to their honor monumental cities arise ; 
their ashes fertilize provinces. 

Mr, Beaver wisely proposes to the go- 
vernment to buy these districts for its own 
account, and to grant the lands to indivi- 
duals at a low quit-rent, increasable at de- 
finite periods. This is the best form of 
colonial taxation, and less likely to pra- 
duce by its augmentation a dangerous dis- 
content, than those monopoly-laws and 
navigation-acts, which check a direct in- 
tercourse with foreigners. 

A time of war is the fittest for found- 
ing a new colony: few emigrants are 
wanted in the origin, and those not so 
much of the fighting as of the industrious 
class: the primary difficulties: are thus 
overcome against the period when the re- 
dundant population of peace is ready to 
pour forth its shoals of recruits. A treaty 
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recognizes possession ; whereas, during 
peace, wars are soimetimes incurred by 
the attempt at new acquisition. We ex- 
hort the minister to put immediately at 
Mr. Beaver’s disposal the means of enter- 
prize: we doubt not hissuccess: the risk 
and cost is small; the probable gain vast 
and lasting. 

Out of deference for the practical vir- 
tues of the writer, let us not overlook the 
literary imperfections of his book. It is 
too thick: it abounds with repetitions : 
facts included in the narrative reappear in 
the journal: reflections incorporated with 
the history are brought out again in the 
speculative chapters. A more scholastic 
knowledge of natural histary and botany 
would have rendered the same circum- 
stances more conducive to the advance- 
ment of science, and also of the arts of 
life. Gardening and agriculture may be 
learnt by specific experience; but the 
manner in which they are practised being 
a result of the experience of ages, it is 
cheaper to follow tradition than to arrive 
at the same rule by fresh experiments. Yet 
in fitting out this colony no provision had 
been made to hire creole labourers in the 
West Indies, who might set agoing, in the 
established manner, the various processes of 
tropical agriculture. We recommend to 
the author some increase of library, and 
some extension of his literary acquisitions. 


Arr. VIIL. A Description of the Island of St. Helena; containing Observations on ita 
singular Siructure and Formation; and an Account of its Climate, Natural Ilistory, 


and Inhabitanis, 12mo. pp. 239. 


A solitary, wild, and rocky island, rising 
in the midst of avast ocean, which sepa- 
rates it from those continents on which its 
inhabitants must depend for the prime ne- 
cessaries of life, was not likely to have 
enticed many settlers from more opulent, 
fertile and independent regions; and al- 
though the situation of St. Helena, in the 
homeward track of our Indian ships, in- 
vites them to anchor in its harbour, few 
of the numerous visitors who touch at the 
island enjoy opportunity and inclination to 
€xamine with attention, and at leisure, its 
soil, structure, climate, and productions, 
Wor has St. Helena, like the rock of Mal- 
ta and Gibraltar, had the good—or evil 
fortune to emblazon the page of history 
with hizh deeds of war or teats of chi- 
very. It has thus happened, that. the 
descriptions which have been given of it 
ave meagre, and rather general than in 
detail. Mr. Forster's ig an exception. 

If, however, this insulated rock allures 
not the historian by records of painful 
and protracted sieges i, has sustained, or of 





hard-fought battles it hes won, it interests 
the naturalist by the curious geological phe- 
nomena presented for his examination, 
and is dear to the philanthropist as being 
the scene of a prosperous experiment, 
which in its issue, has utterly disproved 
the hardy and unfeeling assertion that the 
labour of the negro must be enforced by 
the lash, aud can only be secured in the 
mute and sullen obedience of slavery, 
Sir George Staunton, wha stopped there 
in his return from China, mentions this 
fact, to the honor ef the East India com- 
pany, in his account of lord Macartuey’s 
embassy (vol. 2, p.G00). St. Helena is 
chiefly cultivated by blacks, who were 
brought thither as slaves by the first Fu 
ropean settlers, the Portugueze. ‘They 
continued under the unlimited dominion 
of their owners, ’till, in consequence of a 
repyesentation made to the English Fast 
India company, many regulations were 
enacted in their favour, and they were 
placed under the immediate protection of 
the magistracy. Betore these regulations 
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Were adopted there was an annual average 
loss of ten slaves in the hundred, and 
since that time the race has considerably 
encreased in consequence of the comfort 
and security they enjoy. 

Besides the blacks in a state of slavery, 
there are some who are free: the labour 
of these latter diminishing the value of 
the former, the free blacks became ob- 
noxious to the slave-holders, who had in- 
fluence in a grand jury to represent them 
as without visible means of gaining a live- 
lihood, and consequently liable to become 
burdensome to the community. On ex- 
amination, however, it appeared, that 
all the free blacks of sufficient age to 
work were actually employed, that not 
ene of them had been tried for a crime of 
several years, nor had any of them been 
upon the parish. The English East India 
company has accordingly placed them 
nearly on a footing with the other free 
inhabitants ; and the importation of slaves 
into the island is prohibited. 

St. Helena derives its name from the 
eircumstance of its having been disco- 
vered on St. Helen’s day by the Portu- 
gueze, in 1508: the English obtained’ 
possession of it in 1600, and in 1673 the 
Dutch took it by surprize. It was retaken, 
however, the following year, ina very gal- 
Jant manner, by captain Munden, who 
also captured three Dutch Indiamen, 
which were in the roads, and the island 
has from that period remained in the 
hands of the English East India company. 

It marks the natural sterility of the 
island, that, on its discovery, it was des- 
titute of human inhabitants, that it was 
without quadrupeds, and almost without 
birds ; ‘ for excepting some species of sea 
fowls, which still hover about its coast, 
and the man-of-war and tropic birds, 
which annually resort thither to build 
their nests in the cliffs, no other kinds 
seem to have found their way through the 
vast solitude of the ocean to this remote 
isle, which was only covered in a few 
places with some indigenous shrubs and 
plants, and these neither numerous in their 
kinds nor very abundant.’ 

The whole structure and composition 
of St. Helena indicate ,volcanic agency ; 
and whether or not we accede to the 
theory of its origin and formation, deduc- 
ed from « careful examination of its mate- 
rials and the arrangements of them by the 
author of this little tract, it will be im- 
possible to withhold from him the praise 
due to his scientific research and ingenuity. 

The loftiest range of hills in St. Helena 
UUs in acentral linefromthe south-west to 
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the north-east,formingan elevationfromtwo 
thousand to three thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean. Throughout the island 
their declivities present a stratified appear- 
ance, showing at different heights.a great 
variety of -tint and colour. The layers 
consist of basaltic rock, placed alternately 
with deep beds of volcanic matter, and 
layers of clays ; they have moreover an 
uniform tendency, even where the masses 
of rock are most wild and irregular, to 
assume the columnar form ; consisting of 
perpendicular portions of rock, separated 
from each other by vertical fissures, and 
generally also intersected by horizontal 
ones. Towards the summits these columns 
are sometimes oblique, and not unfre- 
quently curved: the central parts of the 
rock are compact and of an uniform tex- 
ture, but at the extremities, that is to say 
where it terminates, either in the bed of 
volcanic matter or of clay, it is commonly 
scorified, flaky, and boney-combed ; the 
scorified parts oftentimes presenting the 
appearance of recent ignition, being quite 
black and scorched. ‘This cellular appear- 
ance, though generally confined to the 
summits and bases of the rock, is some- 
times found in the center of it: ina quar- 
ry, situated in the interior of the island ; 
the stone, when broken, exhibits large ca- 
Vities, containing a fine and-wholesome 
water. 

The intermediate layers of clay and of 
volcanic matter, which, like the strata of 
rock, vary in depth sometimes abruptly, 
sometimes with insensible gradation, cor- 
respond in several respects with the ape 
pearances of the basaltic columns : they 
occasionally present the columnar form, 
are found to consist of concentric lamelle, 
whose interior surfaces are tinged with a 
variety of rich colours, and are oftentimes 
found regularly fissured, separating inta 
uniform and angular portions. 

A remarkable difference is observable 
between the exterior and interior of the 
island ; in the hills that border on the sea 
the clays only appear in thin layers, inter- 
posed at different heights between the 
beds of basait; the interior hills, which as 
has been already observed, are much 
loftier, are composed principally of clay, 
interspersed with some beds of the same 
basaltic rock and the same volcanic pro- 
ducts as near the shore, 

Among these argillaccous hills more 
particularly, it is to be observed, that be- 
sides the horizontal strata of which the 
hills chiefly consist, they are all penetrat- 
ed by huge perpendicular strata of loose 
and broken rogk, red, grey, or blue, re- 
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gularly fissured, the fragments in many 
places being quite separate and distinct. 
The fissures in the vertical strata are often 
in the direction of the stratum itself, and 
in some places. separate the whole mass 
into perpendicular columns, which are 
again transversely subdivided by horizon- 
tal fissures. As in the lapse of time the 
softer parts have crumbled and fallenaway, 
some of these vertical strata rise toa great 
height above the summits of the hills, ex- 
hibiting, together with some insulated 
masses of broken and precipitous rock, a 
most wild and dismal picture. No sand 
is found on the coast, except at one place, 
which, on that account, is called Sandy 
Bay ; nor did our author meet with any 
granite ; but the whole surface of the 
island is overspread with a vast quantity 
of loose fragments, consisting of splinters 
of the blue basaltic roek, intermixed with 
light, spongy, porous, and honey-combed 
stones, very various in their colour and 
specific gravity. From all these appear- 
ances he conjectures—in opposition to 
Mr. Forster's opinion, that St. Helena as an 
island or fragment of some ancient conti- 
nent, existed above water before it became 
the seat of a voleano—that the whole is a 


volcanized mass, raised by successive, 


eruptions from the bed of the sea. Not 
that St. Helena was raised above the 


waters of the Ethiopic, by the resistless 
violence of one vast explosion ; such a 
supposition is incompatible with the regu- 


larity of its appearance: we might, says 
our author, as easily believe, that an earth- 
quake could raise a city without throwing 
down its buildings, as to imagine that the 
hills of St. Helena could have been sud- 
denly raised three thousand feet, without 
disturbing the position of the broken, 
loose, and hanging rocks, of which they 
consist. 

“* It seems not likely, that the perpendicu- 
lar and oblique strata of broken and fissur- 
ed rock, which pass through the volcanic 
beds, could have existed before the formation 
of the hills, which support and keep them to- 
gether in their present position ; and it is im- 
possible to conccive, that the parallel horizon- 
tal layers, and those that cross them, were the 
eilect of operations, co-existent and simulta- 
neous. Whence it will follow, that the eleva- 
ton of the perpendicular strata, and of the 
numerous oblique ridges of stone which inter- 
sect the hills, must have taken place at some 
period subsequent to the elevation of the island 
Itself. 

x. From all this, the most probable conclu- 
sion scems to be, that the various matters, 
composing the parallel layers of the hills, have 
be n successively accumulated by voleanic 
eruptions: that these matters, on cooling ang 
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hardening, not only became fissured and 
cracked in the manner we find them, but that, 
in many places, the hills themselves were af- 
fected with larger rents and chasms, from the 
same causes: that all these rents and chasms, 
as well as the craters, were afterwards filled up 
with explosions of liquefied matter from be- 
low: that this liquefied matter, which, upon 
cooling and contracting, would also naturally 
become fissured and broken, as we see it, has 
formed all the perpendicular strata of rock, 
and the oblique ridges that cross .the hiils. 
This opinion seems conformable to every ap- 
pearance which we meet with in the island ; 
for all the beds and layers, which compose the 
main bulk of the hills, are unquestionably. 
volcanic; and in many places disposed, as we 
should expect, by matter issuing from the 
mouth of a voleano; and on the spot where 
we should naturally look for a crater, we some- 
times find an angular or conical mass of stone, 
or a huge vertical stratum, dividing the hill 
into two equal segments. As the clays and 
coloured earths would be mere subject to rents 
and fissures than the stoney matter, we ac- 
cordingly observe, that the argillaceous hills, 
more than any other part, are penetrated by 
vertical strata of rock, and intersected through- 
out all the declivities with numerous oblique 
ridges of cracked and shivered stone. From 
the loose texture of all these vertical strata and 
oblique ridges, and of the insulated and per- 
pendicular masses of stone, it seems evident, 
as has been previously observed, that they 
must have acquired all their cracks and fis- 
sures, while in their present situation ; as they 
could not possibly be displaced, without a total 
disruption of their component parts : that con- 
sequently, they must have been elevated, while 
in a soft and liquetied state from the eif: cts of 
heat; and that afterwards, upon cooling and 
contracting, they became split and fissured in 
the manner in which we find them,” 


From whatever convulsion of nature 
St. Helena may have been formed, no ap- 
pearance of any active volcano is now to 
be seen; no shocks of earthquakes are 
felt here, nor are any sulphureous, bitu- 
minous, or inflammable matters discover-~ 
ed; whatever fires may have once exist+ 
ed, have for ages been extinct. The cli- 
mate is salubrious, and the temperature, 
for an island within the torrid zone, is mo- 
derate, the medium heat being about 69, 
and the range of the thermometer, for the 
period of a year, from about 52 to S4. It 
has no wind but the trade wind ; is never 
visited by hurricanes, and one may reside 
on it for several years without observing 
the phenomena of thunder and lightning 
The hills and valleys, as they approach the 
coast, are alike sterile, while the lofticr 
summits of the central ridge are covered 
with the most luxuriant vegetation ; thus, 
apparently is inverted the ordinary course 
which nature is observed to purswe, “Lhe 
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fact, however is, that a large proportion of 
the iittle rain which falls upon the island 
descends on the interior mountains; which 
frem the superior Joftiness of their sum- 
mits, are conjectured to intercept in their 
course the lighter vapours of the trade- 
wind, which ‘accumulate till they acquire 
a sufficient density to be precipitated in 
the form of rain. 

The author of this little tract has en- 
deavoured to explain and illustrate some 
of the peculiarities of climate in St. He- 
lena, by comparing them with those which 
exist on the peninsula of India. From 
its loftiness and lonely situation, exposed 
to all the exhalations of a surrounding 
ocean, in a warm climate it might have 
been supposed that St. Helenawould rather 
have suffered from a superabundance than 
a deficiency of rain. ‘The causes assigned 
for the severe and excessive drought which 
sometimes afflicts this island, and for the 
general deficiency of moisture which pre- 
vails there, are—1. The great uniformity 
of the temperature and the constancy 
of the trade wind. In the Carnatie several 
months pass without a shower; during 
this period the weather is serene and the 
winds steady and uniform; and so small 
is the difference between the temperature 
of the night and day, that there are no per- 
ceptible dews, for the atmosphere in such 


a state does not part with its latent mois- 


ture.’ Yet in this situation extraordinary 
degrees of heat and closeness are invaria- 
bly followed by storms and showers, as 
also are the concussion of opposite and 
the intermission of periodical winds. 


“’ While Nature thus relieves the extraor- 
dinary heats of India, by the gathering and 
dispersion of heavy storins, she mitigates and 
counteracts the sultriness, incident to some 
particular seasons, by the ciiects of frequent 
showers. It is surprizing how regular this 
course of things is, at some periods, especially 
in the close mouths of April and September, 
when it is not unusual jor rains to occur every 
aiternoon, if the heat aad sultriness of the day 
have been considerable. Yet rains, at this 
season, mever tuke piace in a morning, and 
very rarely at night. ‘Phe atternoon showers 
seem to be the eitect of each day's heat, and 
proceed from clouds, which coilect and dis- 
charge themselyes within ihe visible horizon. 
or a considerable time aiter sun-rise, no 
cleuds are to be seen; but in the heat and 
closeness of the forenoon, sinall specks are 
abserved to gather all round the lower sky, 
and not in the. direction of any particular 
wind. ‘These increase ia size with the increa- 
sing heat of the day, and coalescing, form 4 
eontinucd belt or zone alt round the horizon. 
‘This, in the afternoon or evening, blackens in 
Bjiterait parts, and fails a rain, Sometimes 
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the whole produces rain; though this, in ges 
neral, is contined to particular quarters, from 
some one of which the lightning breaks forth, 
and the wind shortly after taking its direction 
from the same point, blows delightfully cool 
and refreshing. Afier sun-set, these clouds 
subside beneath the horizon; and the night is 
bright and starry. ‘Lhis succession of appear- 
ances frequently lasts for several weeks to- 
gether, during which the mornings are,always 
air, the afternoons cloudy, the evenings 
showery, and the nights clear.” 

Thus it is in St. Helena: therain usually 
falls at the hottest or coolest time of the 
year, that is to say, when the temperature 
varies the most considerably from the 
surrounding sea; the greater coolness of 
the trade wind in the one case evolving 
the latent moisture from the heated at- 
mosphere ; and in the other, the greater 
coldness of the summits of the hills con- 
densing the exhalations borne to them by 
the trade wind. 

A second cause assigned for the immos 
derate dryness of St. Helena, is the want 
of Jand and sea breezes, and of regular pee 
riodical winds blowing from opposite quar 
ters. The change, or breaking up, as it 
is called, of the monsoons, which prevails 
in most tropical regions, is generally acs 
companied with rain: the equilibrium be= 
tween the temperature of the ocean and 
the land is destroyed. The destruction 
of this equilibrium is also produced by 
the diurnal alternation of the sea and land 
breezes: the wind from the sea blowing . 
cool in the evening on the exhalations and 
vapours of the land, condenses and cons 
verts them into rain; and the land breeze, 
wher it blows chill towards the morning, 
in like manner produces showers on: the 
surface of the ocean. 

A third cause is the small size of thé 
island, and its distance from other lands ; 
and the fourth, the nakedness of its sur- 
face, which had it been well-wooded, 
might, from its elevation, have arrested 
many passing clouds which now fly over 
it, and have converted them into rains 
These causes require no illustration. 

That the island of St. Helena may be 
converted from its present dreariness and 
desolation there is good reason to believe, 
from the auspicious growth of some vege- 
table productions which are indigenous 
both: in hotter and in colder regions. 
From want of care and want of foresight, 
it has happened, that in many parts of the 
island where wood was formerly cut by 
the inhabitants for fuel, no vestige of ve- 
getation is now seen. St. Helena abounds 
with excellent water, and in its harbour 
ships may always ride in safety: its cli« 
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mate too is of such singular salubrity, that 
the sickly crews of ships which touch there 
very shortly recover, and of the invalids 
who are discharged from the different re- 
giments of India, and sent home as in- 
curable and unfit for service, many, due 
ring their stay among the health-breathing 
hills of this island, recover so fast as to 
enlist again and enjoy a renovated consti- 
tution. The atmosphere is unruffled and 
serene, and free from noxious vapours : 
malignant and contagious fevers are un- 
known, nor has the small-pox ever found 
its way to St. Helena. 

As the island, therefore, is in every re- 
spect of infinite importance to the inte- 
rests of the East India company, it is to 
be hoped they may attend to the sugges- 
tions thrown out for its improvement in 
this valuable, unassuming little volume. 
In what degree, during a lapse of years, 
the aridity of the atmosphere might be 
corrected by spreading vegetation over 
mountains now desolate and barren, can 
only be ascertained by the success of the 
experiment itself. A society was estab- 
lished in St. Helena some years ago, which 
had for its object the cultivation of ya- 
rious exotics in diflerent parts of the 
island : had the resources of this laudable 
society been equal to the promotion of its 
views, there is every reason to infer, from 
the actual success which crowned their 
labours, that the consequences would have 
been most beneficial, As it is, however, 
the general improvement of the island is 
neglected: the want of inclosures leaves 
young plants unprotected against the in- 
juries of goats, which nibble off the shoots, 
and a scarcity of fuel induces the inhabi- 
tants to employ for present necessities 
those stores which ought to be preserved 
for the future. 

Of indigenous shrubs and trees there 
are not above" nine or ten different species : 
among these are the fern, which grows to 
twenty or twenty-five fect, the cabbage 
tree, two or three different sorts of gum 
trees, the ebony, the aloe, and the aroma- 
tic string-wood tree. Of the smaller ve- 
getable productions, the principal indige- 
nous ones, besides some species of grapes, 
are endive, purslane, samphire, wild ce- 

ery and water cresses. Exotics from the 
most opposite climates, from Britain, Afri- 
ea, China, India, New Zealand, New 
South Wales, and America have thriven 
here luxuriantly: the oak, chesnut, ilex, 
bamboo, palm, weeping-willow, cypress, 
orange and apple-trees and plantain. 
Scotch firs grow vigorously: the cherry, 
the pear and the gooseberry do not suc- 
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ceed ; the peach, which was formerly the 
most abundant fruit on the island, has been 
almost entirely destroyed by the inexorable 
ravages of a microscopic insect, which has 
hitherto bid defiance to ever y attempt for 
its extermination. 

The first step suggested to the Com- 
pany’s consideration towards the improve- 
ment of this island, is to secure shelter 
for young plants by enclosures, and te 
obtain an artificial command of water, 
much of which now runs to waste. On 
so uneven a surface as that of St. Helena, 
nothing cam be more easy than to inter- 
cept by tanks and reservoirs, those nu- 
merous springs which issue from the hills, 
and to distribute the fertilizing streams 
over thirsty, parched-up grounds. As St. 
Helena is unfit for the production of corn, 
and its inhabitants are of course dependent 
on other countries for the prime neces- 
saries of life, those trees should be culti- 
vated with peculiar care, which would 
afford the surest resource against scarcity, 
The various sortsf palm, (which are ene 
tirely neglected) and particularly the 
cocoa-nut, sheuld be encouraged: these 
trees, the growth of tropical climates, 
are of inappreciable value. The todda 
panni, and the codda panni of Malabar, 
are both recommended: the pith of the 
former is made into bread, and the 
leaves are so large that one of them 
plaited will protect a dozen people from 
the sun or rain. The palmyra is a hardy 
palm, affords a durable timber, and grows 
out of the dead sand on the coasts of Ma- 
labar and Coromandel. The bread-fruit 
tree might also be tried. ‘The jack, or 
artocarpus integrifolia is a. tree which 
yields a very nutritious, and at the same 
time the largest fruit in the world; it af- 
fords also a beautiful timber resembling 
mahogany, and from its thriftiness in 
Tanjore on a similar soil, gives reason to 
believe that it might thrive on the argil- 
laceous hills of St. Helena. 


“Itis a singular circumstance respecting 
this tree, which is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that it produces its fruit at the same 
time from the boughs and stem, and from that 
part of the trunk which is under ground, 
where the natives find it upon digging. ‘The 
fruit, dug up in this way, is rechoned the best, 
and the time of its maturity is known, from 
the ground over it c raching and opening. 
This tree, which is one of the most beautitul 
and useful in the universe, has not been long 
known to European botanists. Its foliage is 
very close and shady, 2ad the leaf bears some 
resemblance tothe laurel. The fruit is of a 
most extraordinary size, and contains a whole- 
some and sweet pulp, interspersed with small 
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kernels called jack-nuts, of an exquisite fla- 
your and nutritious quality. ‘The natives of 
some of the hills of India use these kernels as 
bread. 5 

“The Mahwah tree, which grows in the 
sandy desarts of Bahar and Orissa, and by 
supporting the severe droughts of that climate, 
supplies a seasonable subsistence to the inha- 
bitants, seems well calculated to bear the less 
parching droughts of St. Helena, and ought 
to be introduced here.” 

The teap and the poon are also advised 
to be tried here, and more particularly 
that monarch of the vegetable world, the 
banyan; these, together with various ar- 
tificial grasses, might cover the surface of 
the soil, and contribute to arrest the fall 
of those loose crags which impend over 
the vallies, and are oftentimes precipitated 
from their parent rock. 

Among the animals which have been 
introduced into St. Helena—for on its 
discovery it was destitute of any living 
thing, except a few oceanic birds—are 
to be mentioned herned cattle, which 
are numerous and well-flavoured; goats 
which are very abundant; sheep, poultry, 
and game, Horses are a hardy breed, 
and well adapted to the craggy and 
precipitous roads they have to traverse. 
The inhabitants have to coutend against 
a multiplying breed of rats, which, toge- 
ther with caterpillars, and the insect whose 
ravages are directed against the peach 
tree, swarm in incredible numbers, to the 
great detriment of agriculture and gar- 
dening. 

St. Helena, the circumference of which 
is only eight and twenty miles, contained 
about two thousand souls some years ago, 
five hundred of whom were soldiers, and 
six hundred blacks. What its population 
iy at present the writer of this tract had 
no opportunity of ascertaining: there are 
about seventy garden houses, and few fa- 
milies are without ane, in which they re- 
side during the summer season, namely, 
from October till April or May. There 
are no professed inns on the island, but 
hospitality is to be purchased at every 
house: the arrival of the homeward- 
bound India fleets is, af course, a season 
of the greatest festivity and joy. Plays, 
dances, and concerts recreate the way- 
worn passengers, and St. Helena on these 
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occasions displays a large and lovely groupe 
of beautiful young women. In so salu- 
brious a climate, longevity must prevail: 
the females are prolific, their labours easy, . 
and their offspring healthful. 


s¢ But it deserves particular notice, that the 
number of females born here, is said to ex- 
ceed that of males, which also happens at the 
Cape of Good Hope: and, if the writer is not 
greatly mistaken, in the East Indies. The 
number of males born in Britain is known to 
exceed that of females; and this is probably 
the case in all northern countries. ew if it 
be really true, as there seems reason to sus- 
pect, that there is a greater number of fe- 
males born within the tropics, and of males 
towards the polar regions, the fact is well 
worth the attention of philosophers, as the il- 
lustration of it might enlarge our views of the 
order and design of nature, in discovering why 
she thus varies, though by means utterly mys- 
terious and unknown to us, the-:proportion of 
male and female births in opposite civcum- 
stances of climate, tor the purpose of perpe- 
tuating the race of mankind?” 


It will be recollected that Mr. Bruce 
has defended against the holy conclave of 
moralists, Mahomet’s permission of polys 
gamy on the principle that in eastern nae 
tions more females are born into the world 
than males. In the south of Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Syria, from Mousul or 
Nineveh to Antioch and Aleppo, the pro- 
portion appeared to be fully two to one. 
From Latike (Laodicea, ad mare) down 
the coast of Syria to Sidon, the number 
was nearly three to one. It was the same 
through the Holy Land and parts of the 
Delta: but from Suez to the straits of 
Babelmandel, which contain the three 
Arabias, it was four women to one man; 
this proportion he imagined held as far 
as the line, and to 30 deg. beyond it. 

Although the final cause, therefore, of 
such a disproportion may elude our in- 
vestigations, the fact, if it is ascertained 
to be one, facilitates our researches into 
the national manners, and religious insti- 
tutions, of far distant countries. 

After the ample notice we have taken 
of this little tract, it is unnecessary to say 
that it indicates in its author a cultivated 
and philosophic turn of mind; the style 
in which it is written is perspicuous and 
energetic. 


Ant. JX, Travels through Italy in the Years 1804 and 1805. By Aveustus Vox 


KorzeBus. 

OF all the triflers which it has been our 
Jot to fall in with, this Kotzebue is the 
Most egregious; his trifles, however, have 
been so well received by the public, that 
he now considers himself the arbiter of 
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taste, and supreme judge of merit in the 
affairs of men. With a hop, skip, and 
jump he passes from one corner of the 
continent to the other, inspector-general of 
states and empires, and delivers in hus re- 
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port to the world with the same confidence 
that would have inspired him had he been 


delegated to the task by a general congress 


of European powers! What serves as a 
preface to these volumes commences in 
as arrogant a manner as the pertest-cox- 
comb could have adopted. ‘A list of 
those who are not to read this work: 
first, All artists; or judges of the arts, as 
they are termed: unless they find any 
pleasure in giving their shrugs of compas- 
sion every moment. For as they consider 
the arts as something fixed, but Jas some- 
thing daily new ; they as the mere crea- 
tion of form, but J as the transfusion of 
mind; they as proving the expertness of 
the eyes, but J as the occupation of the 
soul; the form being with them the first, 
but with me the last thing,’ &e. &c. 
What stuff this is, and how disgusting ! 
Kotzebue is a man of genius, and certainly 
no inattentive observer: we objéct against 
him that he is pert and familiar, and self- 
sufficient, seeming to stop his readers 
every now and then and say, ‘ Is not this 
a smart thing ? or like the old battered 
beau in a caricature—‘ John! do the la- 
dies admire me ?” 

After ridiculing the indiscriminate cus- 
tom which prevails in Germany of strew- 
ing flowers in festive and in mournful so- 
Jemnities, a custom, by the way, simple, 
elegant, and of classic origin, Kotzebue 
says, that in Eastland and Livonia it is 
usual to strew the path on which a corpse 
as to be carried, with branches of fir: his 
remark on this custom is, that ‘ it is a real 
advantage for the bearers and the followers 
on foot: for when the streets are dirty 
they are thus rendered passable, or when 
the snow lies deep their feet are at least 
defended from the wet!’ Such a remark 
might well have come from the mouth of 
some buffoon in one of his own plays. It 
would cost us no trouble to select others 
equally silly, but it is an ungrateful task 
to censure—we take no delight in it. Let 
us rather avail ourselves of what is to be 
found curious and interesting on the pre- 
sent state of countries, the face of which 
has been completely changed within the 
jast ten years. Italy and the Tyrol are at 
this moment the seat of war: like all 
mountaineers, the Tyrolese are an active 
and brave people: in their pursuit of the 
chamois goat they scotn’ all danger and 
all hardship, and are such admirable marks- 
men that their services as sharp-shooters 
in the last war were rewarded with the 
temporary liberty of hunting with impu- 
nity. ‘The value of this liberty can only 
be estimated by those who know the pas- 


sion of the Tyrolese for the chase; a pase 
sion, says Kotzebue, more violent than 
that of the gamester. Neither threats nor 
punishments can deter them from the pur- 
suits of it; gain is not the object, for the 
goat, flesh and skin, does not sell for above 
ten or twelve florins, and yet a man who 
had been many times caught in the fact 
declared, that if he knew the next tree 
would be his gallows he would nevertheless 
hunt. M.de Saussure records an interestirg 
anecdote of a chamois hunter whom he 
knew; he was a tall well-made man, and 
had just married a beautiful woman; ‘ my 
grandfather, said he, lost his life in the 
chace, so did my father, and I am so well 
assured that one day or other I shall also lose 
mine, that this bag which I always carry 
with me in the hunt I call my winding. 
sheet, for I shall certainly never have any 
other; nevertheless, Sir, if you were to 
offer me a fortune immediately, on con- 
dition that I must relinquish the chase, I 
would not accept it.’ De Saussure says 
that he took several excursions among the 
Alps with this man; his strength and agi- 
lity were astonishing, but his courage, or 
rather his temerity, still greater than ei- 
ther: about two years afterwards his foot 
slipped on the edge of a precipice, and he 
met the fate he had so calmly anticipated! 
At Inspruck Kotzebue witnessed the 
dexterity of the Tyrolese sharp-shooters ; 
he says, that of ten or twelve shots, eight 
at least entered the bull’s eye, not a single 
one missed the target; and the men whose 
business it was to mark the place where 


the ball had struck, was so certain of no 


one’s shooting wide of the mark, that he 
often continued standing near it during 
the firings. 

From Inspruck we proceed to Florence, 
Rome, Naples; at the time of Kotzebue's 
visit to the first of these cities the yellow 
fever raged within its walls. and of course 
made him eager to flee from the pesti- 
lence: he has contrived, notwithstanding, 
to fill a few dry pages with the names of 
churches, and of some of the pictures and 
statues in the gallery. He says, that in 
the year 1800, the Florentines had the 
precaution to convey their most remark- 
able statues and pictures to Sicily for 
safety, but when the storm blew over they 
were all returned in good condition. This 
precautionary measure was adopted rather 
late, for in the year 1800, if we mistake 
not, they were most of them at Paris. 

A great and general outcry has been 
made against the French for their plunder 
of Italy, for their seizure of all the valu- 
able specimens of art, and transportation 
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ef them into France; as if the law of na- 
tions. drew a circle of security round these 
precious reliques of antiquity? As if the 
conquerors did not display before the eyes 
‘ef Europea more cultivated taste than if 
they had contented themselves with the 
Junder of Italian coffers? And as if the 
French had not actually followed the ex- 
ample of the Romans themselves, who 
adorned their capital with the spoils of 
Greece, of Syracuse, of Carthage, and, in 
short, with those of every city which sub- 
mitted to their arms? From a fact inci- 
dentally mentioned by Kotzebue, in his 
notice of the gallery, we may suspect that 
the Florentines will not grieve long for 
the loss of their statues: ‘ Venus of Bel- 
vedere formerly held an apple in her hand, 
but when Venus of Medicis went on her 
late pilgrimage, it was wished to comme- 
morate her by bréaking off two arms of 
this Venus, and substituting two new ones 
with the bend of the Medicean. It now 
makes a droll appearance.’ In such esti- 
mation is a supposed work of Phidias held 
at Florence! This reminds one of an anec- 
dote recorded of Mummius, who, when 
he had conquered Corinth, and strippeds 
the city of all its choicest specimens of art, 
threatened the soldiers who conveyed them 
to Rome, that if they broke any they 
should be compelled to replace them with 
others! Who does not regret that the 
Venus of Belvedere did not find an asylum 
against this violation by unholy hands, in 
company with her Mediccan sister, at the 
Louvre ? 

Naptes. Kotzebue's forte is in deli- 
neating living manners; he catches a few 
striking traits of character, and illustrates 
them with little descriptions and anec- 
dotes. Like all other travellers in Italy, 
he seems to imagine that none of his readers 
can possibly know any thing about Roman 
antiquities: the number of superfiuous 
pages devoted to architectural remains, 
which have been described a hundred and 
a hundred times before, makes a large pro- 
portion of these volumes tiresome in the 
extreme. For the relief of our readers 
we shall pass these over, and advise Kot- 
zebue’s readers to do the same: in de- 
scribing the museum at Portici, which con- 
tains an assemblage of those works of art 
which have been recovered from the subter- 
ranean cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
Kotzebue has given an interesting account 
of.the progress which is making (under 
the munificent patronage of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales), in the de- 
velopement of ancient manuscripts. 

* The most reimazkpble objects iy the mau- 
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seum at Portici, are the manuscripts found in 
two chambers of a house at Herculaneum. 
Though they have been so frequently de- 
scribed, they must be seen to furnish a cor 
rect idea oi them. They resemble cudgels 
reduced to the state of a cinder, and in part 
petrified; are black and chesnut browa ; lie 
in many glass cases, and unfortunately are 
so decayed, that under every one of them a 
uantity of dust and crumbs is to be pefceived. 
seing rolled up tegether in the mauner of the 
ancients, and perhaps also gradually damaged 
by the moisture penetrating through the ashes, 
it appears almost impracticable ever to de- 
cypher a syllable of them. But for the in- 
dustry and talent of man nothing is impossible, 
and his curiosity impels him to the most in- 
genious inventions. 

“The machine by which the manuscripts 
are unrolled, is of such a nature that I despair 
of describing it clearly. “It resembles, yet 
only in the exterior, a bookbinder's frame on 
which he usually sews his books. The manu- 
script rests on some cotton in the bow of two 
ribyands; with one end fastened above in 
cords, exactly like the curtain of a theatre. 
Goldbeater’s-skin is then laid on with the 
white of an egg in very smali stripes, by means 
tof a pencil, in order to give something to hold 
by. ‘Io this skin silk threads are fastened; 
which, together with the ribband, wind above 
round the peg, in the same manner as the 
string of a violin. When the workman has, 
with the skin, laid hold of however small a 
part of the manuscript; and, by means of a 
sharp pencil, has loosened the first leafas much 
as possible; he turns the peg with the great- 
est precaution, and is happy if he sueceeds so 
far.as to unroH a quarter of an inch: upon 
which he begins the operation afresh. It 
must not, however, be imagined that this 
quarter of an inch, which was undone with 
such infinite difitculty, remains a connected 
whole. Not at ali: it rather resembles a 
piece of tinder that is full of holes. 

« After the workman has gained thus much 
of the tiimsy leaf, he carries it, with his breath 
held in, to a table, and gives it to the copy- 
ists. These men must be very expert in dis- 
tinguishing the letters. Their task is not only 
transcribing, but drawing: for they copy the 
whole leat, with all its vacancies, in the care- 
fullest manner; after which a man of learning 
trices to supply the parts that are wanting. 
These supplements are, of course, very arbi- 
trary. ‘There is scarcely a line in which some 
letters or words are not wanting ; often whole 


dines, or whole periods; must be filled up. 


What a wide field for conjecture! What is 
thus supplied is written in red ink, between the 
black; we may therefore instaatly perceive 
at first sight, how much belongs to the origi- 
nal, and how much has been added. It is 
said that the manuscripts are also to be print- 
ed: in that case [ anticipate how the linguists 
ot Europe wiil employ theinselves in cavilling, 
each in his way, at the supplics which have 
been thus made, or substitut.ag others in their 
room. 

“ The endless. trouble which the whele 
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must occasion, may be conceived. It was 
some time ago nearly laid aside, as every 
thing else is here; but the Prince of Wales 


has taken it upon himself, and defrays the - 


expences without giving offence to the royal 
sportsman of Napies. Eleven young per- 
gons unfold the manuscripts, two ithers copy 
them, and a meritorious and zealous English- 
man named Hayter, bas the direction of the 
whole. He assured me that the persons em- 
ployed began to work with greater skill and 
expedition than some years ago. He by no 
means despairs of decyphering all the six hun- 
dred manuscripts still extant; and does not 
doubt of finding a Menander and an Ennius, 
as he flatters himself with having alre: dy 
found a Polybius, in his work. “The very day 
before I visited the museuin, he had disco- 
vered an unknown author, named Colotos. 

€ His business requiresa p thilos sophical tem- 
per. As the name of the author is ‘always put 
on the last page, he cannot know whose work 
it is till that leafis unrolled. Seven Latin au- 
thors have fallen into Mr. Hayter’s hands 5 
but unfortunately all in such a state that it 
Was not po: sible to open them whole. He 
complained the more of this, as there appear- 
ed to be among t! em a work of Livy's; at 
least, it was certain!y an historical work writ- 
ten in his style, an d began-with a speech in 
which much was said of a family of Acilius. 
Uniortunately no more could be made of it. 
Mr. Hayter famented that the first person to 
whom the manuscripts had been entrusted (a 
Spaniard named Aibuquerque) had thrown 
them all together; for he himself t! hought that 
they might “have been of various merit in the 
diiterent chambers in which they were placed. 

« At present five writers have been disco- 
vered: Philodemus, of whom the most works 
have been found, and among others a treatise 
on the vices which border on virtues—cer- 
tainly a very copious subject, if it has been 
discussed with ability ; > Epicurus; Phiedrus 5 
Demetrius Phalercus; and now € olotos, Mr. 
Hayter is not perfectly satisties 1 with finding 
nothing but p hilosophical works 5 y: t he Says 
that even in these many histor _ notices vet 
unknown are interspersed. ‘There is, » for exe 
ample, a treatise on anger, ¢ un 
stance In which Racchus puni 
indulging that passion; a ci 
which we were never before i 
travellers interested for the science: 
(as I did) with eagerness every word from the 
mouth of the meritorious Hayter, and join 
with me in wishing him he valth, He is fully 
possessed of every other requisite qu valifica- 
tion. 

«In a fresh conversation with Mr. Hayter, 
T have learnt that the man uscript of C olotos 
Jately found contains a refutation of Plato's 
treatise on friendship. Mr. Hayter has also 
traced the name of Colotos in Plutarch; who 
has w Titten against him, as he has against 
Plato.” ‘Thus it was the same with the ancient 
philosophers as with those of our times. 

“© A new and importaiit discovery has been 
made within these few days. The writings of 
Epicurus pave hitherto been found only ia 


detached parts, but now they have been met 
with all together. ‘This manuscript is in the 
best state of preservation, and Hayter will now 
be able to rectify his own former ‘suppleny suits 
by the original. It must be extreme ly inte- 
resting for. an intelligent man, to be able to 
ascertain in such a case whether he has pro- 
petly supplied the sense—A hundred and 
thirty manuscripts are either actually unrolled, 
or unrolling. * 


It is impossible to be at Naples without 
Visiting Vesuvius: Kotzebue had the good 
fortune to witness the er on which t took 
place on the night of Nov. 22, 1804, and 
he has described it with much less drama- 
tic sentimentality and parade than we ex- 
pected. There had been no formidable 
indications of an eruption since the year 
1794, when fourteen lives were lost, and 
many families were ruined by the desola- 
tion, until in the early part of this year 
(1804). Three earthquakes were felt a 
Somma on May 22d; on the 31st of July 
the water had visibly diminished in the 
rivers and cisterns of the neighbourhood ; 
on the 11th of August Vesuvius begun to 


bellow, and on the thirteenth a stream of 


lava, accon ypanied with flames and stones, 
burst forth from a new-formed gulph. 
Since that period, Vesuvius had not been 
at rest, and an approaching eruption was 
apprshended, which took place Nov. 22. 
No mischief of much consideration re- 
sulted, except to the character and person 
of St. Januarius, whose image, when the 
lava threatened tooverwhelm the vineyards, 
Was, as usual, carried in procession in 
‘Torre del Greco, and placed before 1¢ 
lava; immediately the people began to 
kneel before his saintship, and pray that 
he would be so good as to stop the pro- 
gress of the flood—the flood rolled on! 
‘The saint was placed a little farther back ; 
prayers and prostrations were repeated 
with encreased vehemence and devotion— 
bat the flood rolled on! At length the 
people, finding that Januarius was utterly 
inexorable, began to abuse him; they call- 
ed him an old rascal, hypocrite, and every 
other name which indignation prompted. 
From words they actually came to blows, 
and the sides of Saint Januariuis were vil- 
lainously belaboured, particularly by an 
old woman, who had no mercy upon him. 
The fact however was, that St. Januarius 
had previously lost credit among the Nea- 


politans by condescending to Jet some of 


his blood liquefy in the presence of the 
French; on this occasion they called him 
a jacobin, and it is even said that a crimi- 
nal prosecution was commenced against 
him for the offence. St. Anthony has 


profited by the disgrace of his riyal, and 
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js now in very high repute! It is really 
painful to dwell on such instances of in- 
fatuation; these are the debasing effects 
of superstition, engendered by the craft 
of the priest upon the ignorance of the 
people. 

The manners of the Neapolitans appear 
to have suffered but little alteratiou within 
the memory of man! the only new feeling 
which possesses them is a bitter and a 
rooted hatred against the French. It is 
entirely superfluous to remark, that where- 
ever the French have set foot, this deadly 
detestation has been excited. The Nea- 
politans, from high to low, are ignorant, 
lazy, superstitious, and debauched : they 
are irascible and revengeful; an injury 
must, if possible, be revenged on the spot, 
and, if possible, by the stiletto. Kotzebue, 
however, says, that the habit of stabbing 
each other in the breast with knives on the 
slightest quarrel, no longer prevails. The 
frequency of assassination has been re- 
pressed by the vigorous ordinances of the 
duke of Ascoli, to whom the Neapolitans 
are under various other high obligations. 

Nothing can exceed the stupid supersti- 
tion of these people; we have already 
given an instance of it; another is at 

‘hand. It is a good custom in Naples for 


cows to be sent about from house to house; 
whoever wants milk sends out a servant, 


and he milks the animal before his mas- 
ter’s door. But besides these cows, a 
number of calves wander about the city 
belonging to the monks of St. Francis, a 
set ef crafty, idle impostors, who not only 
liv- themselves, but get a living for their 
stock also, upon the folly of the people. 
‘ For this purpose they put a small square 
board on the forehead of the calf, with the 
figure of St. Francis painted on it: pro- 
vided with this, the animals walk about 
uncontrolled, devour as much as they can, 
and sleep where*they choose without any 
one venturing to prevent them. On the 
contrary, if one of them should happen 
to enter a great house, and lie down there 
to sleep, the occupier thinks it a fortunate 
omen!’ 

Gaming is carried to as great excess as 
at Paris, and prevails as generally among 
all classes of people: the dissoluteness of 
the female sex seems to surpass that of 
the Parisians. Infidelity does not prevail 
in Paris as it does in Naples: the cicisbeo 
exists no longer as a centinel to give the 
suspicious husband notice. From Italian 
jealousy the stranger has no longer any 
thing to dread, Take an instance of con- 
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summate, but according to Kotzebue’s 
account, not unparalleled depravity : 


«A duke who was esteemed the hand- 
somest man in Naples, married an amiable 
woman of unblemished reputation, and who 
to his own astonishment remained when a wife 
still amiable and irreproachable. The duke, 
however, becaine dissatistied ; and paid. his 
addresses with great fervour to a princess, 
whose name, together with that of her lover, £ 
shall omit. He succeeded in obtaining favour 
with the new object of his passion, but only 
on one express condition; that as long as 
their connection lasted, he should live with 
his young and lovely wife merely as with a 
sister. He promised every thing; but he 
found this more easy than obeying, for a living 
evidence of his detaication too soon appeared. 
The princess raved, and would hear nothing 
he had to say. In this dilemma he asserte 
that he was not the father of his wife’s child. 
The princess started: for a married man_to 
load himself with such a reproach, confounded 
even her for a moment. Yet her jealousy de 
manded stronger proof; and he promised all. 
‘If the child is not yours,’ said she, ‘ send it 
immediately to the foundling-house.” The 
duke left her, and sent his child thither ac- 
cordingly; regardless of the agonies of the 
mother, of whose innocence all Naples re- 
mains convinced to this day.” 


To crown the whole, the Neapolitans, 
in their revolutionary frenzy, committed 
excesses not surpassed in savageness and 
atrocity by the Parisian populace ; every 
one, says Kotzebue, still relates with hor- 
ror, that the Lazzaroni roasted men in the 
streets, and begged money of the passens 
gers to purchase bread to their roast meat! 
The royal library at Naples has been en- 
riched, pro tempore, it is apprehended, by 
MSS. trom the Vatican, which the Nea- 
politans took from the French at Rome. 
Kotzebue frequently attended the library, 
and, from his account, it seems to contain 
a great variety of manuscripts, which 
would amply reward the careful examiner, 
on subjects connected with history and 
science. 

Rome. A more active and voluble 
Cicerone is not to be found in all Rome 
than Kotzebue himself: theatres, temples, 
baths, palaces, porticoes, &c. &c. succeed 
each other in description, till the wearied 
reader begs an interval of repose. Rome 
yet continues to be the resort of artists 
from all parts of Europe, and notwith- 
standing their plunder of Italy, the Freneh 
have a great many pensionary pupils there. 
Kotzebue runs through the guileries of 
living as well as of departed artists, and 
delivers hij opinion on their respective 
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erits with adegree of freedom and con- 
Bc: which somewhat startles modest 
men. At the name of Canova he is all 
en fire; the burst of his enthusiasm is 
perfectly dramatic. The workshop of 
Canova is the richest in Rome, and, not- 
withstanding that ‘ the manufacturers of 
just proportion’ shrug their shoulders, he 
is asserted to be the greatest sculptor that 
has existed since the days of Phidias. 
His statue of a Venus, covering herself 
with a light robe, bears some resemblance, 
im point of proportion, to the Medicean 
Venus: our enthusiast says that, in this 
respect, Canova’s statue is ‘far superior, 
and ¢ cannot be charged with that con- 
foundedly stiff position of the arms which 
the other appears to have learned of a 
dancing master!’ It is a lucky thing for 
the Belvedere Apollo ‘that he chanced to 
be at the Louvre. St. Peter’s church fares 
no better with this second Smelfungus : 
Smollet compares the pantheon to a huge 
cock-pit, and Kotzebue the church of St. 
Peter to a handsome woman of the se- 
yenteenth century, who has taken all pos- 
sible care to counteract her charms by a 
hpop-petticoat and a preposterous head- 
dress. He is inconsistent, however, -in 
his comparison, for he allows the lady to 
be handsome, but he denies. St. Peter's to 
be elegant -or imposing; more than a 
dozen popes, and several dozen architects, 
have been busy at the building, mending, 
ornamenting, and spoiling it; but ¢ all 
their endeavours at producing a grand ef- 
fect have proved abortive !’ 

The population at Rome does not ex- 
ceed one hundred and twenty thousand 
souls, and as the city numbers very nearly 
three hundred churches, chapels, &c. there 
is ample room for the exercise of devo- 
tion. It is represented as being a most 
grievous custom to bury the dead bodies 
within the churches, and, from the scar- 
city ef wood, it is the horrible practice to 
inter them without a coffin; they are 
thrown headlong into the yault on a heap, 
and the mouth of it is merely closed with 
aloose stone. The putrid stench which 
arises from this dreadtu} custom is, of ne- 
cessity, offensive and deleterious in the 
extreme. 

The following account of the chambers 
of the dead is curious : 


“ T went into the church of the capuchins, 
to see a painting of Guido representing the 
archangel Michael holding one of the cevils 
by a chain. My pleasure was greatly inter- 
Tupted by the capuchins assembled here, A 
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lay-brother, the valet of carding] Bernis, had 
just died, leaving -a considerable property, 
‘The monks, after having put the body into a 
capouche and carried it hither, stood now 
round the bier, with a number of ridiculous 
ceremonies. 

« My guide having mentioned the burial- 
place of the capuchins as something very ex- 
‘raordinary, this raised my curiosity. Yet [ 
never thought of meeting with a scene like 
that which struck me there. [ shall never 
forget the impression which it made on me, 
The reader must expect neither church-yard, 
nor vault, nor cellar, nor cavern. In a lower 
story of the convent, not quite under ground, 
there is a range of arched chambers, with se- 
veral windows looking into the garden of the 
convent, and all opened. I never breathed 
a purer air than here; and certainly I was in 
need of it, for the aspect was of itself sutii- 
ciently oppressive. A passage running down 
close under the windows, is allotted for the 
living that may wander here; and is sepa- 
rated by a small balustrade from the lower 
vaults, the quict regions of death. Every 
arched room beyond this balustrade appears 
like a grotto; and each is laid out with hu- 
man bones, and provided with niches. In 
every one of these niches we discover a dead 
capuchin, dressed in his capouche, and with a 
long beard.; for the dead bodies buried here 
do not sutier putrefaction, but only dry up. 
The best-preserved are placed in these niches. 
On each of the skinny carcases there is a 
ticket, bearing the name, and the hour of 
death, of its possessor. 

“'The apartments for this purpose are very 
small, yet harbour hundreds of such tenants. 
They-lie here till they are dried up; when 
they are brought to light again, in order to 
yield sheir former spaces to their successors. 
AA small plain black cross marks every grave. 
‘Lhe ceiling is ornamented with arabesks con- 
sisting of human bones. A pretty large cross 
is composed entirely of the small bones under 
the throat. Several girandoles with long 
branches, and lamps of diferent sizes, all hang 
down. Sconces of the same composition de- 
corate the passage running along these places. 

* These chambers are all set out in ditfer- 
ent styles. One was decorated with skulls 
only, another with hip-bones, and soon. We 
raised the capouche of one of the corpses, and 
discovered underneath it a skin yery much like 
yellow parchinent. Each of them carries a 
light in its hand, and: every girandole and 
sconce Is provided in the same manner; which 
must have a strange and solemn effeet at night. 
No foreigner should neglect to visit these last 
retreats of humanity, where thousands of his 
fellow-creatures peacefully dwell near or above 
each other. ‘The emperor Joseph has been 
here; and I wish every prince who visits Rome 
would do the same. 

“* From the fourth grotto a door opens into 
a small chapel, where mass for the dead is 
said. It is laid out like the other rooms, but 
with @ miove sparing hand, ‘Lhe reflections 
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of the stranger are here interrupted by the dis- 
covery of some very inditterent sonnets on the 
frailty of human life, inscribed on the walls. 
«On leaving the chambers of the dead, we 
may cast a look on some fine paintings by Pe- 
ter of Cortona and Dominichino Lanfranco in 
the church, to dispel our gloom; and may 
view the altar containing the remains of Justi- 
hus, 2 saint who is reported to hive been at 
once a Christian martyr-and a philosopher.” 


The manners of the modern Romans 
cannot be supposed to differ materially 
from those of the Neapolitans. Gaming 
is equally prevalent, and the age of mira- 
cles is not gone, although the disgrace of 
St. Januarius might reasonably have been 
suspected to have staggered the firmness 
of credulity. A miracle was performed 
on the 21st March, in the year 1803, at- 
tested by the nun who was the subject of 
nt, the superior of the convent and all the 
sisters, the confessor and two learned phy- 
sicians, whose medical skill in the restora- 
tion of the patient was of no avail; at 
ength her disorder was cured through the 
benevolent intercession of the Madonna. 
The priests of the church of this devout 
nun’s benefactress have not failed te turn 
the miracle to their advantage. The or- 
thodox believers thronged thither in 
crowds ; for three days a triduo was cele- 
brated, and on the third, his holiness 
Pius VII., attended by twenty-one cardi- 
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nals, was pleased to visit the church, and 
to impart his benediction ! 

When a foreigner, says Kotzebue, re- 
turns to Rome, after visiting Naples, he 
will be more than ever struck with the 
stillmess and solitude of the streets. 
* Rome seems as if it had been depopulat- 
ed by a plague: but it is only the effect 
of the pestilential dominion of the priests. 
The city contains one hundred and twenty 
convents for monks, and fifty-one nun- 
neries.’ Rome is less filthy than Naples, 
nor is beggary carried to so impudent and 
offensive an excess: the wearing of of- 
fensive weapons is also prehibited here, 
but not so strictly as at Naples. Fatal 
stabs with knives are still frequently given 
in quarrels, for the Romans, although they 
esteem it a vice to steal, do not regard 
murder as a crime. Pitts VI. suppressed 
many Sanctuaries, but the police of the 
Spanish Place is under the jurisdiction of 
the Spanish ambassador, and the assassin 
may here bid defiance to the ministers of 
justice. 

From Rome Kotzebue returns to Ber- 
lin, taking in his way Bologna, Modena, 
Mantua, Verona, Vienna, Prague, and Dres- 
den. His remarks are in the same style 
of freedom and vanity: he is often amus- 
ing and very communicative—but alto- 
gether we have had enough of his com< 
pany and conversation. 


Arr. X. The present State of Peru; comprising its Geography, Topography, Natural 
* . : As 5 fs) J PMS 3 
History, Mineralogy, Commerce, the Customs and Manners of its Inhabitants, the 
State of Literature, Philosophy, and the Aris, the modern Travels of the Missionaries 
in the heretofore unexplored mountainous Territories, §c. &c. the Whole drawn from 
original and authentic Documents, chiefly written and compiled in the Peruvian Capital ; 
and embellished by Twenty Engravings of Costumes, 5c. 4to. pp. 488. 


BY the preface to this book, to which 
the name of Joseph Skinner is signed, it 
appears that several volumes of a periodi- 
cal work, printed at Lima, entitled E] Mer- 
curio Peruano (the Peruvian Mercury), 
which were richly stored with inicllectual 
treasures, strayed from their destination, and 
fell into the hands of the editor. In plain 
English, Mr. Skinner found these volumes 
on board a Spanish prize. From these, 
and from various authentic sources, the 
present state of Peru has been compiled. 
In particular, D. Pedro d'Oribe y Vargas, 
a learned naturalist, resident in London at 
the time when the book was published, is 
mentioned as having answered the queries 
relative to certain phenomena of climate 
in Peru, his native country. On board the 
same prize, a bird's-eye view was found 
of the festival in the great squate of Lima, 


Ann. Rey. Vou. LY. 


on the accession of his present catholic 
majesty Carlos to the throne, and from 
this the prints have been taken, represent- 
ing the dresses of the different inhabitants. 
A map of Peru should have begn added, 
and might easily have been given, as the 
splendid Spanish map of their American 
possessions has been copied in London. 
The volume begins with an unnecessary 
and wneandid depreciation of the old his- 
toriaris of Peru, because they did not ‘ soar 
to the contemplation of man in his moral 
and physical relations.’ Credflous they 
undoubtedly were, and so much the better ; 
for whatever may be thought of the old 
question concerning superstition and athe- 
ism, it is better that historians and travel- 
lers should believe too much, than too 
little ; it is better that they should repeat 
exaggerations or falsehoods, than suppress 
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facts because they think them untrue; it 
is better that they should leave the reader 
to exercise his own judgment, than take 


upon themselves to decide for him. As 
for soaring to the contemplation of man 
in his moral and physical relations; gen- 
tlemen who soar so high, see but little-- 
they who write travels must not travel in 
air-balloons. 

The volume promises us more precise, 
and, at the same time, more novel infor- 
mation concerning Peru, than any that has 
hitherto been given. The first section is 
entitled general idea of Peru. ‘The politi- 
cal geography of this country has been 
changed, during the last century, by the 
dismemberment of the provinces on the 
north, which form the kingdom of Quito; 
and of those toward the east, which con- 
stitute the viceroyalty of Buenos-Ayres. 
The population consists of every possible 
combination between Spaniards, Indians, 
and Negroes. The improvement of the 
humanspecies, by crossing different breeds, 
was a favourite subject of speculation with 
major Jardine; while the colour is the 
same, he may be right—Spanish and 
South-down do well together. But it does 
not do to cross races. ‘The mixed breeds 
between European and African, and Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic, seem to have a certain 
mulish obliquity of nature, as if the course 
of nature had been perverted in the mix- 
ture. Whether the European and Ame- 
rican succeed better we have had no ex- 
perience. The experiment has been made 
upon a large scale in Mexico and Peru, 
but we do not know the result. 

Sowing and planting, and domestic em- 
ployments, were, till very lately, wholly 
performed by negroes. It is only, we are 
teld, within these four years past, that 
white people have condescended to these 
tasks, which were formerly, and by many 
of their countryinen still are thought in- 
famous for men of their complexion. 
Commerce flourishes since it has been un- 
restrained ; that is, unrestrained with the 
mother country, instead of being limited 
to the galleons and the fairs of Porto-Bello 
and Panama. Manufactures consist almost 
entirely of a few friezes, used chiefly by 
the Indians and Negroes: hats, cotton 
cloths, and drinking-glasses, also are ma- 
nufactured here, though in small quanti- 
ties. Sugar, Vicuna wool, cotton, and 
Peruvian bark, are the only home-raised 
articles of exportation. The mines are 
still productive, though little industry is 
employed in working them ; as the com- 
merce of the country increases, mining 
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speculations will be abandoned. The skips 
of Peru trade with corn to Chili, with 
timber to Guayaquil, and make a few voy- 
ages to Chiloe, Juan Fernandes, Valdivia, 
and Panama. We navigate, says the 
writer, with economy and ease, but are 
deficient in the scientific part, deriving no 
aid whatever from astronomy. After this 
confession, we need not say they are bad 
sailors ; but coasting-vessels are multiply- 
ing, and navigation will improve. ‘The 
fisheries on the coast are neglected, and 
the lakes are not well stored. ‘The agri- 
culture is bad; and it appears that the 
subsistence of the people is precarious, and 
dependant upon foreign aid. 


* Knowledge is general throughout Peru, 
as well on account of ‘the natural quickness 
and penetration of its native inhabitants, as 
through their fondness for study. In what- 
ever does not require a meditated combins- 
tion of ideas, the fair sex has commonly the 
advantage over ours. "Lhe royal university of 
St. Mark of Lima, and, proportionally, the 
other universities of this kingdom, form a 
centre of literature, which diffuses an abun- 
dant light to the whole of the circumference. 
Under their auspices, the moral and philoso- 
phical sciences have, latterly, made an incre- 
dible progress, having found their way into all 
the schools, and thence diffused themselves 
rapidiy into every order of the state. It is 
our earnest wish that this philosophical light 
may, by its permanence and efficacy, influ- 
ence and ameliorate the common system of 
education. It is on that score alone, in the 
acceptation which embraces the whole extent 
of the kingdom, that Peru is in some measure 
defective. A good taste, urbanity, and a so- 
cial disposition, are the hereditary qualities of 
every Peruvian.” 


Vestiges of the monuments of ancient Peru. 
There are obelisks at Tiahuanacu, a_for- 
midable. pyramid (not having an English 
gradus ad Parnassum, we can only guess 
that this epithet is given as synonimous to 
large), and colossal statues of stone, toge- 
ther with a variety of human figures well 
cut in stone, which point out that this 
monument belonged to some gigantic na- 
tion. The facts are important; the in- 
ference about as legitimate as it would be 
to say that our ancestors were twelve feet 
high when Gog and Magog were placed 
in Guildhall. In the province of Chaha- 
poyas there are conical stone buildings, 
which support large busts: they are situ- 
ated on the declivities of mountains in 
spots so inaccessible, that both materials 
and workmen must have been lowered 
trom. above. It is conjectured that the 
Caciques, who erected them as their mo- 
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numents, placed them in these difficult 
situations that they might not be destroyed 
by man. Mummies are found in the ca- 
tacombs ; the word mummy should not 
have been used, as it implies more than it 
is here mesnt to imply. How these bodies 
were preserved has not been yet ascertain- 
ed; some persons have conjectured by mere 
exposure to the action of frost; but, it is 
replied, that they are found in the vallies, 
and in the warmer parts of the country. 
Many ruins are specified in proof of the 
skill of the Indians in civil and military 
architecture ; and of the roads cut through 
the middle of the Cordillera mountains : 
it is said that the encyclopedists, who have 
denied their existence, have only to send 
some one to view the splendid vestiges 
which yet remain. Mines of the natives 
are mentioned, and, what is more extraor- 
dinary, fragments of aqueducts, which 
prove that they were acquainted with hy- 
draulics. In this science, and in agricul- 
ture, it is admitted that the Spaniards have 
not only not exceeded them, but have 
fallen short of their progress. As in 


China, the Peruvians filled up the clefts 
of their rocky hills with mould, to increase 
the quantity of cultivated ground. Their 
sepulchres still occasionally supply speci- 
tens of their paintings, manufactures, 
mechanical instruments, and weapons. 
Many remains of their poetry and music 


still exist. The shepherds still use the 
quipos to reckon the number, increase, or 
diminution of their flock, to record the 
day and hour when a sheep died, a lamb 
was yeaned, or one of the flock stolen. 
* Pillars erected to point out the equinoc- 
tials and solstices; the names given to the 
planets ; the celestial observations relative 
to eclipses; and those by which they 
kept their time, are so many data by which 
their progress in astronomy may be calcu- 
lated.’ ‘These data therefore exist, unless 
this language be wilfully inaccurate, which 
assuredly we have no reason to suspect. 
How much do we regret that these very 
important facts are related, in the book, 
jittle more at length than in our recapitu- 
Jation! and how earnestly do we wish that 
they had been described minutely, and 
that views had been added. As for the 
civilization of Peru and Mexico, there is 
no doubt that both countries were in a very 
high and extraordinary state of civiliza- 
tion. A print is subjoined to this section, 
of the costume of the ynca and his queen, 
as the modern Indians represent it in their 
processions. This costume is so evidently 


tctitious, that it should not have been 
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copied: it is fit for nothing but the pan- 
tomime of Pizarro. 

Physical geography in Peru. From the 
insutterable bombast of this chapter we 
can collect nothing. Some queries rela- 
tive to the climate follow, with answers 
by Don Pedro, himself a Peruvian. They 
terminate in a conjecture, that by erect- 
ing conductors sufficiently high and suffi- 
ciently numerous, the tickle atmosphere of 
Great Britain may be converted into a 
climate as serene, steady, and beautiful, as 
that of low Peru. The iron-masters will 
have no objection to the experiment. 

From the section upon botany, it ap- 
pears that able botanists have been sent 
over by the late and by the present king ; 
both monarchs will long be remembered 
by the Spaniards as the benefactors of 
science. Of zoology little is said: there 
is a print of the Llama, and a wish express- 
ed that attempts may be made to domes- 
ticate the vicuna, which, as the Indians 
hunt them for their wool, will also be de- 
stroyed. The next section is upon anthro- 
pology. It is said here, that in the cabi- 
net of natural history at Lima, a tooth 
(one of ‘he molares) is deposited, taken 
from a mummy discovered in Tarija, 
which weighs a pound and a half! The 
body from whence it was taken, was con- 
veyed from ‘Tarija to Cuzco by the mar- 
quis of Valle-Umbroso, and shipped for 
Madrid ; but taken on the way by the 
English and carried to London. Jf, per- 
chance, the Peruvian mercury should reach 
that capital, say the writers, we request to 
know, through the medium of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, whether the giant 
thus intercepted wants the tooth in ques- 
tion. Was there ever so prodigious a 
fable so circumstantially related ?- Another 
such tooth is mentioned weighing more 
than five pounds, found in the same pro- 
vince. Either Garagantua, or Og the king 
of Basan, who used to catch whales in 
the mid sea, and toast them against the 
sun, must have been buried in Tarija. 
An account follows of a living giant, with 
arms like a Gibbon, bulkier than the Irish 
giant, but not taller and worse proportion- 
ed: a moderate reasonable giant, such as 
an Englishman might safely speculate 
upon for a show—a monster with grin- 
ders of a pound and a half weight would 
eat up Mr. Pidcock. 


“« Mineralogy. From the statement in this 
chapter it results, that in the eight intendencies 
into which the viceroyalty of Peru is divided, 
there were, in the year 1791, sixty-nine service- 
able mines of gold, seven hundred and eighty- 
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four of silver, four of quicksilver, four of cop- 
per, and twelve of lead; at the same time that 
twenty-nine gold, and five hundred and 
eighty-eight silver mines had, by various ac- 
cidents and casualties, been rendered unser- 
viceable. In this statement the mines con- 
tained in the kingdom of Quito, and in the 
viceroyalty of Buenos-Ayres, although these 
domains may be considered as constituting a 
part of the Peruvian territory, are not com- 
prehended. 

« During a space of ten years, from the 
commencement of 1780 to the end of 1789, 
the above mines yielded thirty-five thousand 
three hundred and fifty-nine marks of gold, 
twenty-two carats fine; and three millions 
seven hundred and thirty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-three marks of silver.* — In 
the year 1790, the silver mines yielded four 
hundred and twelve thousand one hundred 
and seventeen marks of that metal; beingan 
excess of thirty-eight thousand one hundred 
and forty-seven marks over the average pro- 
duce of the ten antecedent years. 

“« It would appear that the mines of Mexico 
are much more productive than those of Peru, 
since in the above year of 1790, which was 
far from being reckoned one of the best, five 
thousand and twenty-four marks of gold, and 
two millions one hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand four hundred and fifty-five marks of 
silver, the produce of the mines, were coined 
in the royal mint of Mexico. -The propor- 
tion of silver was consequently in the ratio of 
more than five to one greater than that afford- 
ed by the Peruvian mines.” 


The Mexican mines flourish, while the 
Peruvian decline. Two writers in this 
magazine explain the cause of the decline. 
There is a want of capital: the money- 
lenders lend small. sums in small instal- 
ments, for which they are to be paid in 
pina, that is, the silver after it has been 
treed from the mercury with which it was 
amalgamated, and before it has been fused. 
This they have at so low a price, that 
their interest is eighteen per cent. for 
three or four months. What they ad- 
vance is not all in specie; a great part is 
in coarse baize, and other commodities, 
exorbitantly rated, with which the miner 
pays his labourers in kind, and they often 
run away. Another cause of decline is, 
that neither whites nor negroes can work 
in the mines ; they soon fall victims; the 
native Indians last longer, but they are 
scarce. In the royal mines they are com- 
pelled to work, and it seems that the pri- 
yate miners would very willingly be per- 
mnitted to enforce the same prerogative. 

Commerce. With'these details we shall 
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not detain the reader ; it is of little gene- 
tal interest to enter into minute accounts 
of a commerce in which we can have no 
participation. The facts respecting po- 
pulation are of more importance. There 
are, in the viceroyalty of Peru, one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty towns, and 
yet, according to the highest computation, 
the number of inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed one million! four hundred thousand 
of these are Indians. There has been a 
grievous depopulation. In 1551 the royal 
commissioners stated in their returns, that 
the number of Indians amounted to eight 
millions two hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand; it is true that the viceroyalties of 
Santa Fé and Buenos-Ayres were com- 
prehended in the census, still the depopu- 
lation is prodigious. The small-pox, un- 
known in Peru till the year 1588, has 
been the main cause—to the American 
tribes this disease has proved dreadfully 
fatal; but though this be the main cause, 
a heavy load of guilt remains for Spain : 
white men will not work the mines, and 
they will not compel the negroes to work 
them, because it kills them too soon, and 
negroes cost money; but the Indians are 
grown upon the spot, and it is what they 
are born to—a curse which they have in- 
herited from their parents. Doubtless the 
Spanish casuists can trace their genealogy 
to Canaan, the son of Ham; and silence’ 
all scruples of humanity by quoting Noah's 
malediction; doubtless the Spanish poli- 
ticians can preve that the produce of the 
mines is indispensable to the state, and 
that human. lives, when weighed against 
gold and silver, are as dust in the balance. 
We indeed exclaim against this systemati¢ 
inhumanity ; but with wh&t consistency 
do we exclaim against it? or why do we 
deny that to be good logic for America, 
which is admitted as irrefragable for Af- 
rica? While England continues the slave- 
trade, she must not inveigh against Spain ; 
while we consume negroes, we must not 
cry out against the consumption of In- 
dians. 

From 1517 to 1790, nearly eleven mil- 
lions of negroes have been transported 
into Peru! and these also have been con- 
sumed! The Spanish writer plainly states, 
that they are so many individuals lost to 
the growth of the population, and the 
reasons assigned are hard usage, cruelty, 
the rigorous labour exacted from the fe- 
males during pregnancy and immediately 


.* The mark: of gold being estimated at a hundred and twenty-five piastres, and that of 
silver at eight piastres, the total amount, in sterling money, of the produce of the mines, 


during the above ten years, will be found to have beer of the value of 7,703,5451. 
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after parturition, and the melancholy 
which their miserable situation occasions. 
When will this traffic have an end; this 
foul disgrace to Europe, to Christendom, 
but to England ia particular! The work 
of retribution ig begun in Hayti: there 
the iniquity began, and there the first ac- 
count has been rendered—who can tell 
where it will stop! 

The mixed descendants of the negroes 
in Peru become perfectly white in the 
fourth generation; this is said to be so 
prejudicial to the kingdom, as to have re- 
peatedly called for the interference of the 
legislature. What colonists arrive from 
Spain seem to be so many lost to the mo- 
ther country, which ill can spare them, 
and nothing added to Peru: some few 
make fortunes and return ; others remain 
single, because they and their posterity 
would be alike excluded from any honour- 
able situations :—this should have been 
more clearly explained; nor do we under- 
stand, by the phrase which is used of em- 
bracing celibacy, whether it is meant that 
these persons merely remain single, or 
enter into the monastic orders. ‘Lhis is 
one specimen of the miserable style of the 
book. A great proportion of the Euro- 
pean emigrants are mere vagabond adven- 
turers; of no use while they are above 


ground. Hands, thereforé, are wanting 
in Peru, and of course every thing is 
wanting in proportion; roads, bridges, 
canals ; there is no internal commerce in 


consequence. The conclusion of this 
essay, which thus exposes the weakness 
of the country, was suppressed by autho- 
rity. 

Historical and Political Reflections on 
the Population of Lima. The capital of 
Peru contains three hundred and fifty-five 
streets, three thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one houses, including one hundred 
and fifty-seven which belong to religious 
communities, and fifty-two thousand six 
hundred and ‘twenty-seven inhabitants. 
Of these one thousand six hundred and 
forty-seven belong to the different mo- 
nastic orders, and three thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four live in religious com- 
munities without having made the vows ; 
but these also are to be considered as lost 
to the state—a proportion, on the whole, 
of one to eleven! the secular clergy are 
not included in this number. There are 
nine thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine slaves, two thousand nine hundred 
and three free servants. The capital has 
increased one-fifth in size since the vice- 
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royalty of Buenos-Ayres separated from 
Peru. 

The account of the university of St. 
Mark, in this capital, is characteristic. 


“The fees disbursed on the admission to 
the different degrees, were originally: very 
high. Each doctor of the faculty, besides 
paying a considerable sum to the rector, head 
master, register, and other officers, was ob- 
liged to fee all those who composed the chap- 
ter, or assembly, at the time of his admission. 
If he took a secular degree, he gave to each 
of them a velvet bonnet; and it the degree 
was ecclesiastical, a bonnet of cloth. To this 
gift he added another, of six fat hens, four 
pounds of cold viands, and a pair of gloves. 
‘These disbursements, united with the expences 
attendant on the public exhibition of a bull 
fight, in the great square, on the day of ad- 
mission, and the sumptuous entertainment 
given to all who were present, were found, on 
an average estimate made in 1743, to amount 
to the extravagant sum of ten thousand pi- 
astres for each degree. ‘To remedy this in- 
convenience, it was then settled that the gra- 
duate should pay into the chest of the institu- 
tion the sum of two thousand piastres, to be 
divided equally among the doctors; and 
should provide a slight refreshment for those 
who were present at his examination. He 
was, besides, to bestow small fees on the recr 
tor, head master, register, and other persons 
holding literary employments in the college. 
The gross amount of the charges has been 
since reduced to one thousand and sixty-six 
piastres. 

«To obtain the degree of doctor, that of 
bachelor is, in the first instance, indispensably 
requisite. For this purpose, the student must 
be provided with a certificate of his having 
attended five courses in the faculty to which 
he aspires, together with another certificate of 
his having taken the private lessons, without 
which his studies would have been incomplete. 
The expences of this degree are moderate, 
amounting to twenty-five piastres only. Con- 
formably to the spirit and tenor of the laws of 
the kingdom, whenever ten degrees of bache- 
lor have been conferred, a similar degree is to 
be bestowed on a poor scholar, as a stimulus 
to application, and a recompense for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of his studies; but this 
favour has been liberally dispensed by the 
academy, which, with a view to the prosperity 
and cultivationof the sciences, has not limited 
itself to the number of indigent students for 
whom the above. legislative provision was 
made. 

«The ceremony of the reception of a doc- 
tor in this university is not uninteresting. On 
the day appointed, at sun-set, the interior of 
the hall having been lighted, and the doors 
closely barred, the examination commences 
before the masters and doctors, who alone are 
allowed to be present. Between the first and 


second lessons, an oath is administered by the 
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rector to each of the assistants; and when the 
second lesson is concluded, four of the doc- 
tors, the junior taking the lead, maintain a 
controversy with the candidate. ‘This does 
not, however, prevent any one present from 
making such observations as he may deem 
essential to his further satisfaction and secu- 
tity. ‘The rector, the president, the four re- 
plicants, and the six most ancient doctors of 
the facuity, now proceed to vote privately ; 
and by their suifrages, the individual who has 
been examined is either admitted or rejected. 
The whole concludes by a refreshment of 
sweetmeats and jellies, substituted to the sup- 
per ordered by the ancient institutions of the 
academy. 

“* On the following morning, the degree is 
conferred with every solemnity. Provided 
the ceremony be not, by special favour, per- 
formed in the interior of the university, the 
chapel of the blessed Virgin, belonging to the 
great church, is splendidly ornamented ; and 
thither the graduate, accompanied by the 
students, collegiates, and doctors, proceeds to 
make his profession of faith. ‘lhe rector 
having administered to him an oath to defend 
the mystery of the immaculate conception, 
and to detest the execrable doctrines of ty- 
rannicide and regicide, the degree is delivered 
to him by the head master, at the same time 
that the register invests him with the badges 
of his newly acquired dignity. "This being 
done, a latin oration is pronounced in his 
praise, and a theme proposed to him for the 
exercise of his talents. 

“*The number of doctors is not limited. 
At this time (in 1791) there are one hundred 
and thirty-four in the faculty of theology ; in 
that of laws, one hundred and sixty-four; in 
that of medicine, twelve; and six masters of 
arts.” 


The university is poor, nor would its 
rents be sufficient, if several of the chairs 
were not vacant, and if the other profes- 
sors did not give up half their salaries. 
The members are celebrated for their pa- 
triotism. 


“It is impossible to read without satisfac- 
tion the sacrifice of life, goods, and persons, 
made by the doctors, masters, and students, 
in 1709, when the English, having invaded 
the port of Guayaquil, excited a general panic 
throughout the kingdom. hey enrolled 
themselves, without any exception of classes 
or conditions, for the king’s service, and form- 
ed themselves into companies. Dr. Martin 
de los Reyes took the command of the com- 
pany of the ecclesiastics who composed the 
chapter; that of the seculars was commanded 
by Dr. Bartolome Romero; and that of the 
students by Dr."Thomas Salazar. ‘The rector, 
Don isidora Olnedo, to evince his attachment 


* Vol. x. pages 404 and 405. 


and fidelity to his sovereign, took the com- 
mand in chief.” 


It may be impossible to read this withi- 
out satisfaction in Lima, and it is impos- 
sible to read it in England without smiling. 
If we were reduced to the necessity of arm- 
ing our own universities, the heads of col- 
leges would not be the fittest possible com- 
inanders. They themselves would not 
think it necessary, to evince their loyalty, 
that they should change their wigs for 
helmets. 

The charitable establishments in Lima 
are many and flourishing. They have a 
theatre, which is fashionable: the writer 
wishes that the comedies, of which monks, 
popes, and saints, are the heroes, were 
laid aside; that the actors would declaim 
with less violence ; that any one might be 
permitted to seat himself in the pit with- 
out regarding his dress or his periwig ; 
and that the company would not smoke, 
Silence, and no smoking, is the motto in 
the theatre at Corunna. Coffee-houses 
were first established in 1771; they suc- 
ceed well. 


“The literary memoirs of Madrid * con- 
tain the provisions made by Don Mariano 
Colon, superintendant-general of police of 
that court, with a view to the introduction of 
a greater decorum in the coifee-houses. The 
principal enactments are as follow:  ¢ first, 
that in all the coiteehouses in which a certain 
share of decency, and a corresponding neat- 
ness, should not be observed, painted cloths 
should be hung up, the walls white-washed, 
and the doors and tables coloured. Secondly, 
that a clean dish should be served to cach in- 
dividual, notwithstanding three or four persons 
should unite together, for this reason, that, in 
pouring the liquor from the cup to the saucer, 
it was spilled on the table, so as, by the slight- 
est inattention, to stain the clothes and mantles 
of the company. ‘Thirdly, tliat the waiters 
should, on ‘their presenting themselves, be 
clean, without either a net or a bonnet on the 
head, and, if possible, combed, &c. &c. 
What would some of our readers say if we 
were to insinuate the like ?” : 


The detestable amusement cf cock- 
fighting is permitted twice a week on 
working days, and on Sundays and festi- 
vals. There is a regular. cock-pit; seats 
are paid for, and the mob admitted gratis 
to stand. Nota hint is ventured in re- 
probation of this cruelty. Bull-feasts, of 
course, are fashionable. Tennis is repre- 
sented as a ruinous game, in consequence 
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ef the enormous bets which are made 
upon it. 

Customs and manners. This is the sati- 
rical portion of the work, and not the least 
valuable. In the form of a fragment 
upon the gtate of the Roman, colonies in 
Africa, one writer insinuates that the In- 
dian and Negro female slaves are the mis- 
tresses of the Spanish husbands, the bawds 
of their wives, and the nurses of their 
children: that they sway the fashions, 
direct the education, and contaminate the 
morals of the youth; and that their infiu- 
ence is so great, that the European wo- 
men even imitate them as far as possible. 
Another satirist exhibits a Peruvian beauty 
in a dream, there to expose the manners 
of his countrywomen. 


“ Observe attentively: that white which 
surprises thee so much, is a thin coat of ar- 
senic or white lead, laid on with art, and in a 
manner glued to the skin. ‘This is a despi- 
cable custom in any other nation; but, among 
the countrywomen of EuGENIA, it is abso- 
Jutely criminal, seeing that, by its adoption, 
they injure and tarnish their natural whiteness, 
that surprizing whiteness which excites the 
envy of all the other ladies in the world. Art 
thou desirous to see the mischiefs by which 
this detestable paint is accompanied? Remark 
the forehead, which has a somewhat dispro- 
portionate width: it proves that the hair has 
fallen off at the temples, by the friction of 
this vile ingredient. Observe, now that she 
smiles: she has several decayed teeth; and 
if it were lawful for thee to approach her, 
thou wouldest be sensible that her breath even 
is in some measure vitiated. All these are 
consequences of the same abuse.’ 

“<'The hands,’ exclaimed in continuation 
the scrupulous censor, ‘ those hands which, 
physically, are beyond a doubt well shaped, 
delicate, and. handsome, have, in a moral 
0int of view, several very notable defects. 
Those honourable marks which the use of the 
needle, or of the distatl, occasionally leaves, 
are not to be traced on them. Among her 
countrywomen, it is considered as derogutory, 
to know how to take up a loop in a stocking; 
and but few are to be found who are able to 
embroider a pair of rufiles, for the husband, 
or for the boys. The discoloration which is 
so perceptible at the tips of the thumb, fore- 
finger, and middle finger of the right hand, is 
ow:ng to these extremities being regularly 
made to answer the purpose of the fork, in 
the repasts:—a filthy practice by which the 
Strongest stomach must be nauseated. For- 
tunately, however, this indelicacy is not to be 
found umong certain principal nymphs who 
are the flower and the glory of that highly fa- 
youred country.*” ' 


Jt is curious, that what Ben Jonson calls 
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‘ the laudable use of forks 

Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy 

‘To the sparing o’ napkins,’ 
should not yet have become general in 
the Spanish and Portugueze colonies. Per- 
haps they agree with the German divine 
who preached against the custom, and 
said it was an insult against Providence 
not to touch one’s meat with one’s fingers. 

“The médst conspicuous part of the cose 
tume is the faldellin, or short hoop petticoat, 
more particularly worn in the carriage, and at 
public entertainments. It is made of richly 
embroidered cloth, velvet, &c.; is rendered 
flexible by the means of whalebone; and 
provided with a wadding, to give it a greater 
protuberance, so as to display the ankle more 
perfectly. It is attended, however, by this ine 
convenience, that, in climbing a hill, or on 
any sudden motion, the wearer makes an ex- 
posure which borders on indecency. Its nu- 
merous plaits cause it to assume a variety of 
graceful forms, at the same time that the 
render it very costly, fifteen yards of stuff at 
the least being consumed in the outward co- 
vering. The expence of this article of dress 
alone, is rated at between three and four hun- 
dred crowns; notwithstanding which, a.mo- 
dish female of Lima seldom pays a ceremoni- 
ous visit, without having previously had re- 
course to the Bodegones, the principal street 
in which the fashionmongers reside, for a fal- 
dellin of the newest taste. In their jewels 
and, in general, in every part of their dress, 
the ladies of the Peruvian capital are equally 
extravagant. 

“ One of their favourite ornaments is the 
puchero de flores, ov nosegay, which, as it 
may serve to illustrate the progress of luxury 
in that capital, with the civil history of which it 
is in some degree connected, merits a detailed 
description. Its basis consists of the blossom 
of a small apple of the size of a nut, of a white 
lily, of one or two rose-buds, of the same num- 
ber of cherry-blossoms, and of the flowers of 
the Seville orange; the whole laid on a plane- 
leaf, of the dimension of the eighth part of a 
sheet of paper. On the surface of this plane- 
leaf are disposed chamomile - flowers, the 
flowers of the yellow lily, violets, daisies, and 
thyme, and, over these again, a sinall branch 
of bazil mint, another of a sweet pea bearing 
a violet ilower intermixed with white, and, 
occasionally, a stem of hyacinth, a branch of 
the odoriferous rush having yellow flowers 
and wiiite leaves, and the blossoms of a small 
fruit, a kind of strawberry, but larger in size. 
Having been sprinkled with a water of a com- 
mon scent, or with a spiritous solution of 
amber, this puchera is valued at half a real. 

“The different aggregates, such as the 
blossoms of the little orange of Quito, of the 
apricot, of the small apples which have an am- 
ber colour, of the larger fruits, and of the med- 
lar, together with the chirimoya,* carnations, 


* A flower of mean appearance, but of exquisite scent —UUloa, 
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gillyflowers, anemones, tulips, and other 
flowers in full season, being conjoined with a 
puchero of double or treble the size of the 
simple one, augment its price to two or three 
piastres. Its value is raised or diminished, in 
proportion to the private festivities which are 
on fuot, and to the times of the public fes- 
tivals. 

“To ‘the augmentation of value above- 
mentioned, is to be superadded the price of 
the flower named ariruma, which is so arbi- 
trary, that it rises from six reals to six or seven 
piastres, according to the season, or to the de- 
mands of the pur hasers. Artificial flowers 
of this description having been recently intro- 
duced, have in some measure diminished the 
value of the natural ones. It is, however, to 
be noticed, that the puchero of natural flowers 
is to be procured at every season of the year, 
there being simply a variation of the more 
exquisite flowers, which, for want of a proper 
degree of skill in the culture, are not at all 
times obtainable. 

“This indispensable luxury is purchased 
by all the diflerent classes of females, in a 
street fronting the steps of the cathedral 
church, from which it is distant about filty 
paces. Thence the expectants proceed, either 
to seek diversion from the chances which may 
present themselves, or to wait the appoint- 
ments that have been already made. It is 
needless to add, that the Calle del Peligro 
(Hazard-street), for so this street is denomi- 
nated, on account of the dangers to which li- 
bertines were formerly exposed, in their in- 
tercourse wit the abandoned females by 
whom it was frequented, still continues to be 
the rendezvous of gallantry. 

“ The station occupied by the women who 
deal in flowers, is divided between those whose 
speculations are ona large s ale, and the re- 
tailers. The former have their backs to the 
church; each of them confining -herself to 
one or two species of flowers. ‘They are the 
female gardeners ; and in their front are rang- 
ed those who make the pucheros, on the tables 
placed before them. They are very intent 
on this occupation, and at the same time very 
courteous. 

“In private houses, the puchero, or that 
which corresponds to the puchcro, is constant- 
ly made to serve as a domestic and favourite 
gratification. The ladies select the flowers, 
and free them from the sandy and seminal 
particles, which are apt to soil, and are de- 
void of scent; such as the yellow at the ex- 
tremity of the orange-ilower, the fibrils of 
which give out an amber stain, in common 
with those of the daisy and rose-bud, and of 
the blossoms of the medlar, apple, and smaller 
fruits. Having sprinkled them afresh with the 
purest-water, they are placed beneath a cry- 
stal vase, into which is introduced a swail 
chafing-dish filled with live coals. On this 


chating-dish is poured the most exquisite per- 
fume, blended with ditterent aromatics, to the 
end that the natural fragrancy of the flowers 
may be heightened. 
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“« This delicate operation having been per- 
forned, an economical distribution is made 
among the ladies who are present. Each 
places her portion in her bosom, and thence 
presents her favourite with an orange-blossom, 
or a small bunch of flowers, which sometimes 
receive a greater value from the beautiful 
hand that bestows them, than from that o 
Nature herself.” 


The portrait of the men is even more 
unfavourable than that of the women, 
Satirists use dark colours, but even in 
caricature they endeavour to preserve 
some likeness. Unless those writers foully 
belie their countrymen, a detestable vice 
is practised at Lima, which, to the honour 
of the Spanish peninsula, is no more to- 
lerated there than in England. 

Essay on the false religion and superstis 
tious customs of the Peruvian Indians. The 
chief deities were Apuinti, the sun, the 
lord and father; Churi Inti, son of the 
sun; Imic Vauqui, brother of the sun; 
and Tarigatanga, one in three and. three 
in one, if this interpretation is to be be- 
lieved. Besides these there was the idol 
Rimac, or the speaker,—who may have 
been their oracle; and Pachacamac the 
onmmipotent. whom they regarded as above 
all, the deity whom perhaps the priests 
acknowledged, who invented idols for the 
people. For private and particular devo- 
tion they had household gods called Cono- 
pas or Guisicamayec, lords of the house ; 
Compas, stones to whom they prayed for 
water; Huancas, other stones erected in 
their plantations that they might lighten 
the toil of the husbendman ; and Mama- 
teras, long cylindrical stones who were 
to take care of the maize, and supply 
abundant crops. To bestow upon these 
poor idolaters, immersed as they were in 
darkness and error, the intelligence they 
needed, the essayist tells us, immense 
wisdom prepared the fittest means. It 
discovered to,Europe this valuable part of 
the globe, aid transferred its dominion by 
the right of conquest to Spain !—Happy 
change for the Peruvians! it is true that 
those who were not put to the sword were 
made slaves, and that a few millions have 
been worked to death in the mines; but 
what is that to the incalculable advantages 
communicated to their posterity? Have 
they not got nuns instead of Acllacunas, 
and the true trinity instead of Turiga- 
éanga@; crucifixes and madonnas instead of 
Guasimacoyea at home ; anc crosses in the 
fields instead of Compas, Huancas, and 
Mamateras, besides a whole army of. 
saints to pray to into the bargain. 

Account of the costumes, superstitions, 
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and exercises, of the Indians of the Pampa 
del sacramento and Andes mountains of 
Feru. The country in which liars and 
dreamers placed El] Dorado with its capi- 
tal Mansa, is inhabited by various savage 
tribes in a miserable stage of ignorance. 
Their complexion would be almost of Eu- 
ropean whiteness, if exposure and un- 
guents had not made them swarthy: they 
are well made and strong, because they 
murder the deformed infant, and their 
habits of life destroy the feeble one. To 
make the body strong they bind the waist 
and the joints of their male infants with 
hempen bands, and they flatten the head 
before and behind to make them like the 
full moon. Unmarried women go naked 
among them, and among those tribes who 
inhabit the warmer parts, all are naked. 
They have no idols, but worship the maker 
of the world during the time of an earth- 
quake, and only then. They call him 
father, and believe that having made the 
world he retired into heaven. An evil 
being is also acknowledged by them, 
whom they place in the centre of the 
earth. Their conjurers represent them- 
selves as his delegates, Mchanes or Ago- 
reros Mr. Skinner calls them, overlook- 
ing that the latter word is only a Spaniard’s 
translation of the former. Polygamy is 
only in use among the Caciques, yet they 
delight in apkrodisiacs, and some circum- 
stances are mentioned which indicate a 
loathsome sensuality, as degrading as that 
of the Polynesians. 

Their notions of a future state differ in 
different tribes. Some expect a world 
like their own, with plenty of boiled plan- 
tains and yucas, where they shall tight 
with thunder and lightning, and sport in 
the milky way, which is the grove of di- 
versions. Others believe in transmigra- 
tion, and worship the particular beast into 
which they conceit their father or their 
cacique has passed. They cultivate cot- 
ton for the only garments they use; and 
yuca of which they make their only drink, 
for the water is unwholesome. Stone 
hatchets and wooden tools are their only 
implements of husbandry. They use poi- 
soned weapons against wild beasts, but 
never in war; an extraordinary fact, that 
having such means of destruction, a sense 
of honour, or humanity, or policy, should 
prevent them from exercising them. War 
is the main Vusiness of their lives. They 
bring home the heads of their enemies, 
make necklaces of the teeth, and masks 
of the skin, and hang up the skulls as 
oraaments from the roofs of their dwell- 
ings. Among the Itucalis, a watrior, 
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whenever he carries home the head of an 
enemy, opens the skin of his own nose, 
and puts in the little husk of the. palm 
under it, just upon the bridge. A nose 
completely embossed from the top to the 
tip in this manner, is as honourable as a 
blue ribband in England. What is most 
remarkable is, that they treat their prison- 
ers with great humanity, in all respects 
like brethren. 

Account of the public congregations of ' 
the negroes residing in the district of Lima, 
The negroes are divided into ten casts, ac- 
cording to their original countries; each 
cast has its own chief, and two head cor- 
porals are chosen as chiefs of the whole: 
each has its meetings, in which the con- 
tributions for their festivals are fixed, ac- 
counts rendered, and disputes between 
husband and wife, &c. settled. All the 
festivals of these poor people are connect- 
ed with religion, but it is surprizing to 
find that certain ceremonies, which are 
clearly derived from their native supers 
stitions, should still be permitted to them, 

Historical and chorographical descrip- 
tion of the province of Chichas y Tarija, 
Francisco Tarija, who left his name to this 
province, might serve as the hero of a 
romance. Leaving Pizarro and Almagro 
to devastate Peru, and to turn their arms 
against each other, he with a small band 
ot followers penetrated to this fertile 
valley, when the natives who had never 
been subject to the Yneas, and had never 
heard of the Spaniards, received him with 
respect and awe. Here he settled, and 
peaceably began to teach the Indians the 
language of Spain, and the habits of civi- 
lized life. But his numbers were insuf- 
ficient, and after his death they relapsed 
into their former state, preserving no 
other relic of his language than his name, 
which they gave to the valley, as it is be- 
lieved, in affection to his memory. The 
large teeth are again mentioned in this 
paper, but the writer has too much com- 
mon sense to dream that they can have 
been human. A great blunder of the 
translator occurs here; he says that the 
chronicles of llavius Dexter, &c. “ were 
extracts surreptitiously made from father 
Geronimo, a romance of la Hizuera.” The 
fact is, they were fabricated by the jesuit 
Hicronpevw Ronan de la Uiguera, and Mr. 
Skinner has converted his name into a 
romance ! 

Plan for gaining access to, and peopling 
the Andes mountains of the province of 
Guamalies, proposed and seton foot by Don 
Juan de Besares, he projector of: this 
new settlement is a merchant of Lima, 
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who when on the point of returning to 
his native country with a respectable for- 
tune, met with a Spaniard who had long 
Jed a savage life among these Indians, and 
represented to him their docility, and the 
advantages of the country. Bezares de- 
voted his property to civilizing these 
people, and reclaiming them to christian- 
ity, from which, since the unhappy extinc- 
tion of the jesuits, they had fallen. Un- 
happy we call that extinction, because of 
all the monastic orders they only were 
well employed. Upwards of twenty 
towns which they had established were 
found in ruins,—the term of course has 
not its European signification, but it im- 
plies fixed dwellings, and habits of do- 
mestication and agriculture, the first rudi- 
ments of civilization. The tree which 
yields the red bark grows here in great 
abundance, and also the yellow bark, 
neither of which had been calculated 
upon. Other promising productions have 
been discovered. 


* Bezares met with a description of very 
lofty trees, the wood of which is unknown, 
but valuable, not only because, with all its 
solidity, it yields with equal suppleness to the 
plane and the chisel; but likewise on account 
of its semi-violet colour, by which it appears 
to be, in preference to any other wood, adapt- 
ed to the purpose of dyeing. He found ano- 
ther tree which produces, in the shoots of its 
branches, a resinous substance in grains, of a 
greenish hue, which, as he proved it to be an 
effectual substitute for sealing-wax, is appa- 
rently calculated for many uses. A kind of 
ozier or willow, which grows in this territory, 
is deemed by the Indians a specific in com- 
plaints of the bowels, and is named by them 
ealenture, because, in employing its decoc- 
tion in cases of the most violent rheumatic 
atlections, the patient is subjected for three 
or four hours to a violent fever, which, ter- 





minating in a copious perspiration, leaves 
him free from every ailment. ‘The few trials 
of this remedy which have been made, have 
been extremely successful against siphylis ; 
and if the practical enquiries that have been 
recently instituted should correspond with 
them, cures may be effected by the means of 
one of the most surprizing simples for which 
medicine is indebted to the American conti- 
nent. The production of a worm, which the 
Indians name sustillo, and by which a paper, 
very similar to that made in China, is fabri- 
cated, has been hitherto unknown to all the 
naturalists. * 


Bezares obtained the sanction of the 
government to form settlements here, and 
it is supposed that his plans will be pur- 
sued ;—but however well disposed the 

_ government may be to such projects, po- 
pulation is wanting ; nor is there that en- 
terprize in the people which in North 
America almost supplies the want of po- 
pulation, and secures whole provinces of 
forests and savannahs to be cultivated by 
their childrens’ children. 

Repopulation of the valley of Vitoc. This 
paper communicates some curious histo- 
rical information. In 1742 Juan Santos 
Atahualpa fled into the mountains to 
escape punishment for murder. He called 
upon the Indians, boasting his descent 
from the Ynceas,—and by his name it ap- 
pears that some such descent had been al- 
lowed by the Spaniards, took the title of 
Apu-Inga Kuaynacapac, and proclaimed 
himself the restorer of the empire of his 
ancestors. A multitude of Indians joined 
him, five and twenty towns—or more ac- 
curately speaking, establishments of the 
Franciscans were demolished, and Qui- 
miri, an important post, conquered, and 
its governor burned in its ruins. The 
valley of Vitoc, which was then overrun, 


* This caterpillar is bred in the pacae, a tree well known in Peru, and named by the Peru- 


vian Flora, MS. mimosa inga. In proportion 


to the vigour and majestic growth of this tree, 





is the number of the insects it nourishes, and which are of the kind and size of the bombyx, or 
silk-worm. When they are completely satiated, they unite at the body of the tree, secking 
the part which is best adapted to the extension they have to take. They there form, with the 
greatest symmetry and regularity, a web which is larger or smaller, according to the number 
of the operants ; and more or less pliant, according to the quality of the leaf by which they have 
been noarished, the whole of them remaining beneath. This envelope, on which thev be- 
stow such a texture, consistency, and lustre, that it cannot be decomposed by any practicable 
expedient, having been finished, they all of them unite, atid ranging themseltes in vertical and 
even files, form in the centre a perfect square. Being thus disposed, each of them makes its 
cocoon, or pod, of a coarse and short silk, in which it is transtormed, from the grub into the 
chrysalis, aud from the chrysalis into the papilie, or moth. In proportion as they afterward 
quit their confinement, to take wing, they detach, wherever it is most convenient to them, 
their envelope, or web, a portion of which remains suspended to the trunk of the tree, where 
it waves to and fro like a streamer, and which becomes more or less white, according to the 
air and humidity the sexson and situation admit. A complete nest has already been trans- 
mitted to his catholic majesty ; and, by the hands of his naturalist, Don Antonio Pineda, a 
piece of this natural silk paper, measuring a yard and a half, of ay elliptical shape, which is 
peculiar to all of them. 
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PRESENT STATE OF PERU. 


was only beginning to be repeopled when 
the Peruvian Mercury was published : the 
new Ynea then possessed his acquisitions 
in peace, but left no successor, An In- 
dian Toussaint might shake the Spanish 
empire in Peru. 

Periodical works. Mexico supports a 
gazette, a civil diary, and another of na- 
tural history. ‘The Peruvians now rival 
this flourishing state of literature ; a Di- 
ario Economico was started at Lima, and 
soon followed by this Mercurio Peruano, 
which commenced in 1791. The Sema- 
nario Critico followed this, and it was then 
boasted that Lima had at length placed 
itself on a footing with Mexico, at the 
time of the greatest splendour of the latter 
city, by possessing a Diary, a Mercury, 
anda Weekly Critic. In the same year 
a periodical paper was set on foot at Santa 
Fe de Bogota, and another at Quito,— 
symptoms of improvement these, but 
which also prove that literature had de- 
clined in the Spanish colonies as well as in 
the mother country, and that its revival 
was later. Nor are these symptoms en- 
couraged: the editor informs us that the 
Mercury, after having been progressively 
subjected to a variety of restraints, was 
finally discontinued in 1796. 

Political economy. ‘The academical so- 
ciety who published the Mercury, offer a 
gold medal of eleven ounces, with a ring 
and chain of gold for the best plan for 
improving the roads, which are in a 
miserable state, and a silver medal for the 
second best. 
was not thought worthy of either. The 
bishop of Quito has exerted himself to 
promote the same desirable object, and 
subscribed five hundred piastres ‘towards 
opening a road in his diocese. He also 
offered a premium to the best baker,—a 
fact which proves his own excelient wishes 
and intentions, and exposes at the same 
time the sad condition of the colony. 

Biography. This article contains bio- 
graphical sketches of P. Juan Perez Me- 
nacho, a theologian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, remarkable for his stature and his 
strong memory ; of D. Antonio Leon Pi- 
nelo; a useful, laborious, and learned 
writer of the seventeenth century; F. 
Francisco del Castello, a blind improvi- 
satore, not long dead ; and D. Diego Lo- 
pez, who lost his wits in attempting to 
square the circle. 

Longevity. A single instance is given 
in a native Spaniard, who lived to be 133. 
An article upon meteorclegy coucludces 
the wark, 





One only was seut in, which - 
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An appendix of considerable length is 
added, containing a history of the mis- 
sions of Caxamarquilla, of the origin and 
loss of those of Manoa, and the travels of 
P. Manuel Sobreviela, by the river Hual- 
Jaga to the lake of Gran Cocama in 1790, 
and of F. Narciso Girbal y Barcelo by the 
Marannon and Ucayali to the tribes of 
Manoa in 1791, with an account by So- 
breviela of the entrances into the moun- 
tainous country made at different times 
by the Franciscans, whom Mr. Skinner, 
according to the common error of English 
writers, calls monks instead of friars. So- 
breviela’s map was not in the volumes 
which fell into the translator’s hands. 
We do not recollect whether the great 
map of Spanish America be of a later 
date than 1790, or if, as we rather think 
it be, his survey would be included ; but 
in any case that map should be reduced 
for the subsequent editions of this work. 

A tew curious circumstances respecting 
the Indians and the country may be 
gleaned from this portion of the volume. 
Their mode of catching wild beasts might 
usefully be practised wherever man is 
placed among such bad neighbours. 

“ They make a narrow passage formed by 
stakes of a competent thickness, and six feet in 
length, well fastened together and fixed in the 
earth. ‘The top, and one of the entrances, 
are secured by other stakes of the same de- 
scription: in the middle of the passage there 
is a division. At the entrance which is left 
open, a stout plank, supported by a cord 
which is slightly secured in the front of the 
passage, issuspended. When the howlings of 
a tiger are heard, a dog is shut up in the in- 
ner division, who, finding himself in contine- 
meni, begins to howl. ‘The tyger instantly 
darts forward, thinking himself secure ef his 
prey, and being unable to find any other pas- 
sage than the one wherethe plank ts suspesid- 
ed, enters that way. Now entangling hinself 
in the cord, he springs, throws down the plank, 
and finds himscif hemmed in without being 
able to hurt the dog, who is protected by the 
division of boards. After having amused 
themselves until the animal becomes furious, 
the Indians put him to death with their clubs 
and arrows.” 

Wolves are trapped in a like manner 
in some jarts of Europe ; there is a print 
of such a snare in one of the early volumes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Some odd 
things are related of these American ty- 
gers, that they watch for the cayman on 
the banks of the Ucayali, and fasten their 
claws in his eyes, the only part which they 
can pierce; and that when they catch a 
turtle, they imitate man, by turning it on 
its back, and thus securing at, Polecats 
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we know catch eels, but when tygers turn 
turtle-eaters it is time for the court of 
aldermen to take alarm. 

The remains of one of the Yncas 
bridges are still to be seen over the mouth 
of the lake Lauricocha, where the Tun- 
guragua, one of the sources of the Maran- 
non, issues frem it. They are stone py- 
ramids, excellently wrought, a yard and 
half square, and placed a yard asunder ; 
does Mr. Skinner mean pillars when he 
says pyramids ?—his grandiloquous style 
ofien obscures and sometimes destroys 
his meaning. We read in this volume 
of the expliration of America, of gratuiious 
erogations, of decorticating the trees, of 
retrograding on.foot, and of a fluviatic 
voyage. ‘This gentleman would have 
written better English if he had not had 
the misfortune of learning Latin. 

The navigation of the Marannon is re- 
markably inconvenient. Even English 
sailors would object to going umler water 
on their floats in the whirlpools cr pongos. 

“« These pongos are straits formed by high 
and pendant clitfs, over which the descending 
torrents force a passaye with such a degree of 
violence, as to occasion terrible billows, eddies, 
and whirlpools, by which the balsas are sub- 
merged. The latter are composed of fifteen 
logs or beams of wood, twelve yards in length, 
and somewhat less in their united breadth, 
the narrowness of the pongos not admitting a 
greater extension. They are furnished with 
a lofty and solid tilt, formed of canes, beneath 
which the cargoes are made secure with strong 
cords. At the extremities, as well as at the 

arts where the beams are united, other beams, 
alfa yard in height, are firmly attached in 
the manner of small pillars; and by these the 
navigators secure themselves, at the time when 


the balsa, which, however, speedily returns 
to float on the water, is submerged in the 
pongos.” 

The information comprized in this yo. 
lume is new and highly interesting; a 
more modest title, however, would haye 
been more decorous. Information con. 
cerning Peru,—or Transactions of the So. 
ciety at Lima. A curious book concern- 
ing this country might certainly be com. 
pied at Lima, from a few volumes of the 
Monthly Magazine, but it would not be 
accurate to call it the Present State of Eng. 
land. We very much disapprove the 
manner in which it is dedicated to lord 
Melville: as if no information were wel- 
come to government but such as could be 
subservient to mischievous purposes. It 
is the dread of such buccaneering schefnes 
as are evidently in the writer's mind, which 
has rendered Spain so jealous of suffering 
any accounts of her colonies to be made 
public, and such schemes are merely buc- 
caneering. What madman dreams of sub- 
duing Peru? and expeditions which end 
only in plunder are disgraceful to the na- 
tion that umlertakes them. The Spaniards 
have been forced into the war against their 
wishes and against their interest,—it is 
beth for the honour and interest of Eng- 
land to show that she is sensible of this, 
by sparing Spain as far as may be possible. 
Willingly would Spain throw off the yoke 
of France and become our friend, for of all 
nations in Europe it is the best disposed 
toward us; every thing which weakens 
that noble nation, delays the day of its 
deliverance, and aids the policy of Bona- 
parte. 


Arr. XI. A Tour in Zealand in the Year 1802, with an Historical Sketch of the Batile of 


Copenhagen. . By a Native of Denmark. The second Edition. 


THE Danes are a brave, generous, and 
grateful people; and slight as is the sketch 
here presented by a native of the manners 
of his countrymen, every now and then 
an anecdote occurs which gives a mo- 
mentary interest to the narrative. Den- 
mark has been singularly fortunate in her 
ministers of state: the yoke of dependence 
on the court of Russia, which it was the 
patriotic wish of the unfortunate count 
de Struensee to throw off, was removed 
by the more skilful genius of the younger 
Bernstorff, who also completed the pro- 
ject of emancipation, undertaken by his 
illustrious uncle, the old count de Bern- 
storff. 

It issingular enough that the enfranchise- 
ment of the peasants was 4 scheme which 
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Catharine, probably to weaken the power 
of the nobility, endeavoured to bring 
about in the Russian empire. To a simi- 
jar manoeuvre recourse has been had in 
most countries in Europe, and wherever 
it succeeded the monarch has found a 
power succeed more jealous of despotic 
authority than that which it destroyed. 
In England, some of our most despotic 
monarchs incorporated several small towis, 
and conferred on them the privileges of 
royal boroughs, that they might send bur- 
gesses to parliament, and thus counter- 
balance the preponderating power of the 
nobility : Henry. the eighth gave to twelve 
counties, and to the same number of bo- 
roughs in Wales, the right of sending each 
a representative to parliament. Edward 
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the sixth created thirteen boroughs, and 
restored ten to the privileges which, from 
long disuetude, they had forfeited ; 
Mary created ten, Elizabeth twenty-four. 
The same policy was observed in France : 
Louis le Gros, in the early part of the 
twelfth century, was the first who endea- 
youred to counterbalance the formidable 
power of his vassals, by conferring impor- 
tant privileges on the towns within his 
own dominion. Still farther to depress 
the aristocracy, Philip the Fair, in a sub- 
sequent period of time, introduced the 
deputies of free towns into the states ge- 
neral of the nation. The emperors of 
Germany, in order to undermine the ba- 
ronial power, which they were not strong 
enough to oppose openly, elevated the 
clergy. The consequence was fatal: pa- 
pal authority rose resistless, and trampled 
on the imperial insignia. 

The Russian nobility had too many ex- 
amples before their eyes to be seduced 
into a measure which they feared would 
diminish their opulence and authority. 
Whether the present emperor Alexander 
may be able or willing to effect what the 
great Catharine failed in, time only can 
unfold. The elder Bernstorff, however, 
not dismayed by the failure of a project 
which, whatever might have been its im- 
mediate object, would eventually improve 
the character and condition ef a large mass 
of people, succeeded in liberating from 
bondage the peasantry of Denmark. Ig- 
norant people are often unacquatted with 
their own interests: the author of this 
Tour, whose signature, A. ANDERSEN, is 
annexed to the dedication, says, that at 
first the abolition of vassalage, by which 
every peasant became his own master, 
and enjoyed the fruits of his own labour, 
was considered rather as an hardship than 
as a blessing. Lands were parcelled out 
in lets, upon which farm houses were 
erected, and those peasants only remained 
in the villages where lands were conti- 
guous. The others, however, were placed 
in a situation in which they knew not how 

. to begin business: removed from a farm 
the good and bad qualities of which they 
were acquainted with, some of thei were 

rhaps invested with a sterile part, or al- 
lotment of a common. An agricultural 
society, however, was formed, which re- 
warded individual exertions in husbandry, 
and activity and diligence were crowned 
with merited success. The charige has 
been as beneficial as the warmest philan- 
thropist could have wished, or the most 
eager zealot haye anticipated. 


& TOUR IN ZEALAND, 
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The peasantry, roused from their tor- 
por, have testified the sense they since ac- 
quired of their ameliorated condition, and 
the grateful feelings with which they are 
impressed towards their benefactors, by 
erecting stones in memorial of their deli- 
verance, aud in honour of their deliverers. 

Mr. Andersen has called his book the 
narrative of a Tour in Zealand: by ape 
plying the compasses to his scale of Da- 
nish miles, at the bottom of a neat little 
map of the island, it does not appear that 
his peregrination at any time exceeded 
half a dozen miles from Copenhagen, or 
that the whole extent of his iow could be 
five and twenty! From the capital he went 
to Roeskilde, then proceeded north as far 
as Elsineur, and coasted along the Sound 
back again to Copenhagen. 

We have said that the Danes are a gaf- 
lant people ; henceforth let it be recorded, 
to che honour of the north, that they are 
also a most galldat one. Several yo 
woinen, whose lovers were killed in the 
memorable battle of the 2d of April, 1801, 
received relief from the patriotic fund 
which was established on that occasion. 

The historical sketch of the battle of 
Copenhagen, which is annexed to this 
tour, is full, and, no doubt, accurate. 
The engagement did infinite honour to the 
bravery of both parties: the Danes were 
certainly unprepared for it, and at this 
time would present a far more formidable 
resistance. As it was, Lord Nelson did 
not hoist the white flag until two British 
ships ef the line, by running foul of each 
other, got aground, and were raked by 
red hot balls trom the battery of the three 
crowns. 

The day of peri! and of suffering was 
to the Danes the commencement of anew 
era in their military establishment; and 
the great accession of strength which their 
navy has received since that event, testifies 
the confidence they repose in its exertions 
on any future emergency. 

Within the space of one year after the 
battle of Copenhagen, a fund of upwards 
of fifty thousand pounds was raised, the 
interest of which is applied to the main- 
tenance, relief, and education of about six 
hundred and fifty persons, who had suf- 
fered either individually or by their con- 
nections in that engagement. When any 
of these pensioners die, the portion em- 
ployed in his maintenance reverts to the 
capital, which is established in perpetuity 
for the encouragement of the navy. On 
the first of July, 1800, the total number 
of guns on Danish ships, fit for service, 
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was one thousand seven hundred and thirty 
six,and ef unserviceable guns eight hundred 
and eighty-two. Captain Hohlenberg had 
been appointed constructor of the royal 
navy in the year 1796; he travelled through 
the principal maritime countries in Eu- 
rope, and returned to Denmark, where 
his genius and exertions were mdefatigably 
and successfully employed. In the year 
1800 it appears, from the above statement, 
that very nearly one-third (not as Mr. An- 
dersen has erroneously stated more than one 
half) of the Danish navy consisted of ships 
incapable of putting to sea, being either 
entirely superannuated or standing in want 
of repair. On the Ist of July, 1802, the 
ships fit for service carried two thousand 
one hundred and eighty-two guns, and 
those in an unserviceable state one hun- 
dred and seventy cight only, which is not 
one-thirteenth of the whole. If this ac- 
count is correct, however, it appears that 
the Danes had not yet employed all the 
guns from their unserviceable ships. ‘The 
statement will stand thus: 


July, 1800. 
Guns. 
Ships fit for service carried + 1736 § 0618 
—— unlit for service - $52 07 
July, 1802. 
Ships fit for service carried = - 2182 § 5369 
—— unlit for service - 178 ¢~ 
255 


Thus the numerical majority of guns 
employed in the navy was greater by two 
hundred and fifty-eight in the year 1800 
than in the year 1802. 

Within the same space of time the 
royal naval academy doubled the number 
of its midshipmen, a proportion of whom 
mike an annual excurion on board a fri- 
gate to the Baltic, under the inspection of 
a superintendant. 


“ A-battery called Proevestcen (the Touch- 
stone) was erected in the sea, to the south- 
ward of the city, fo prevent an enemy from 
bombarding the dovk-vards, and other im- 
portant places. ‘The plan of this battery was 
jaid before Christian Vi. and approved by 
him the 2d April, 1742; a remarkable day, 
as the effects of that negligence which suffered 
the battery to go to decay, were most severely 
felt on the same day in 1801. 

“ To replace this battery, the Elephant, the 
Sound, and the Princess Vilhelmina were cut 


down, filled with ballast, and grounded! ia the 
ruins, to raise a found:tion tor a new fort. 
‘This undertahing is pursued most zealously, 
and afew years will, lL hepe, exhibit as tine a 
battery there, as that we have to the north of 
the city, called the ‘Three Crowns. This last 
battery was constructed at the distance of two 
miles trom shore, on the plan of our ingenious 
Commodore Gerner,* who dying before it 
was completed, the battery was sulfered to go 
almost to decay; but in 1801 it became an 
object of more serious attention. Upon the 
approach of the British fleet it was hurried 
into a state of tolerable defence, though un- 
furnished with cither breast-work, or powder 
magazine. However, three furnaces were 
completed for heating balls, and the battery 
being fortunately mate like a horse-shoe, with 
a tolerable large hatbour in the centre, showers 
of shells, which would otherwise have annoyed 
the garrison very materially, only whistled by 
their ears, and buried themselves in the water. 

“* After the baitle the East India Company 
furnished government with a large quantity of 
cotton, in bags, and many individuals col- 
lected empty sugar bags; they were filled 
with sand, which, with the cotton bags, made 
a most excellent breast-work all round the 
garrison. In two days every thing was dis- 
posed to meet whatever danger might occur. 

“* A project has, likewise, been attempted 
for the erection of a third battery on the side 
immediately opposite. Should this ever be 
accomplished, the Danish metropolis may be 
considered impregnable, as in the citadel, Fre- 
derickshavn, a line of formidable batteries 
have been raised just above the water's edge, 
which, together with the ramparts, are con- 
structed so as to cross their fire with the bat- 
terics in the sea, though the distance consi- 
dered, certainly with no great effect, unless 
particular circumstances should favour the 
entrance of an enemy to the inner roads. 

« New batteries have likewise been raised 
on the new dock-yard and all along the coast of 
Amack, so that ifthe enemy,some years hence, 
should attempt making any impression on Co- 
penhagen by sea, he would, upon the smallest 
computation, be weleomed with upwards of 
five hundred guns, most of which are long 
thirty-six pounders, independent of mortars, 
that throw shells of no less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds weight. 

“© Double ramparts have been elevated, 
and fosses dug from the batteries on the shore 
of Amack, adjoining the Baltic, down to the 
western gate, a distance of one and a half 
English miles. ° 

“ Thus the 2d of April, 1801, surpassed the 
uninterrupted calm of an eighty years’ peace 
in vielding substantial benebts to Denmark, 
independent of tie speedy re-establishment of 


_ * Commodore Gerner died in 1784. He invented a machine worked by eight horses, 
which drains the royal dock in twenty-four hours; -a task which formerly employed five hun- 
dred sailors incessantly for three days. IT remember once to have been in this dock with two 


English sea captains, who paid yer | obliging 


spoke in very high terms of the dock itsell, alt 


compliments to the ingenuity of Gerner, and 
ogether the labour of art; the tides not permit- 


ting us to establish similar docks to those in England, 






















M'CALLUM’S TRAVELS EN TRINIDAD. 


that harmony which has so long subsisted, 
and which | trust Almighty God will ever 
preserve, between two nations, to both of 
which may, with justice, be applied the lines 
of Addison : 
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“ Happy the people who preserve their hor our, 
By the same duties that oblige their prince.” 
In this devout wish we most sincerely 
join. , 


Art. XII. Travels in Trinidad during the Months of February, March, and April, 1803, 
in a Series of Letters, addressed to a Member of the Imperial Parliament of Great Bri- 
tuin. Illustrated with a Map of the Island. By Prerre ¥. M‘Cattum. bdvo. pp. 354. 


THE author of these travels was born 
in Scotland, and seems to have been en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, from the 
familiar aptness with which he talks of 
every thing mercantile; he has resided 
much in the North American republic, 
visited San Domingo during the ascen- 
dancy of Toussaint, and went to Trinidad 
in February, 1803, to reconnoitre the ca- 
pabiilities of the place. 

Trinidad, according to our author, was 
then governed by a Welshman, named 
Thomas Picton, who finding himself, in 
his civil capacity, intrusted by the Spanish 
laws with arbitrary powers of imprison- 
ment and torture, and, in his military ca- 
pacity, with a despotism not less formid- 
able, gave the reins to his passions, in a 
manner more resembling the administra- 
tion of Paris, where lewdness and rapacity 
are indulged without restraint, than the 
usual government of a British province. 

Among the persons confined by order 
ef governor Picton, was the author of 
these letters: the alleged motive of com- 
mitment was a contempt of court; but 
the apparent cause was a suspicion of what 
the governor called sedition, and jacobin- 
ism and disaffection. But we will borrow 
the author’s own narrative. 


“* When the signing of the preliminaries of 
peace was announced in Trinidad, the inhabi- 
tants, actuated by a spirit of loyalty which dif- 
fused itself through all ranks, prepared a duti- 
ful address to their sovereign, expressive of 
their strong attachment to his majesty’s per- 
son and government, and praying him to ex- 
tend, in due time, the tt of a British 
constitution to ‘Trinidad. ‘The’ framers of 
this address were Messrs. Sanderson, Shaw, 
and Higham; the former a respectable phy- 
sician, and the two latter engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits,—all of them Englishmen born, 
warmly attached to the constitution of their 
pative country, and of considerable experience 
in the colonies. As great pains have been 
taken to represent this address as the violent 
production of an intemperate party, calculated 
to disturb the peace of the colony, and to 
render the governor the object of public odium, 
1 am happy in the opportunity of doing justice 
to the framers of it, by furnishing an exact 
copy; and I think you will agree with me in 
pronouncing it as loyal, constitutional, and 





temperate a petition as ever was framed on a 
sunilar occasion. 


TO THE 
KING’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


« Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“ We the principal freeholders, mer- 
chants, and other British inhabitants of the 
island of ‘Trinidad, approach your majesty’s 
throne with the most dutiful respect and af- 
fectionate loyalty, begging leave to present 
our unfeigned and earnest congratulations on 
the happy change which has taken place in 
the political aifairs of Europe, among whose 
nations none have been so distinguished as 
your majesty’s imperial kingdom, for that 
perseverance and success Which have dignitied 
your majesty’s councils, and have impressed 
the world with an appropriate opinion of their 
wisdom and penetration. 

“* That so long and extensive a war s':ould 
be closed by such a signal series of unparal- 
leled successes, both by sea and land, and end 
in a peace so honourable in its terms, and so 
valuable by its addition to your majesty’s do- 
minions, is a consideration which must excite 
the proudest exultation in every British bo- 
som, but more particulary atiects the hearts 
of your majesty’s most Joyal subjects jn this 
island, who feel, with camellia gratitude, 
the immense obligation which your majesty 
has been pleased to confer on them by your 
gracious solicitude to confirm this most valu- 
able conquest, and add it to the other colonies 
so happily placed under your majesty’s pa- 
ternal care and protection. 

“In thus venturing to address your ma- 
jesty, we ave emboldened by that gracious 
condescension and regard which it has been 
your Majesty’s pleasure to extend on every 
occasion to your dutiful and loving sybjects ; 
and we most huinbly beg Icave to represent, 
that next to our most anxious prayers, which 
will be continually offered up to heaven for 
the long life and perfect health of the best of 
kings, and for the continued blessing of peace, 
we most earnestly hope your majesty will be 
graciously pleased, as speedily as in your ma- 
jesty’s wisdom may seem expedient, to com- 
plete the happiness which we already begin 
to fee] under the cession of this island to our 
mother country, by extending to your fajth- 
ful and affectionate subjects in this colony the 
privileges and protection of the British consti- 
tution, as experienced by a free representation 
ina house of assembly, and in a trial by jury: 
privileges which we inherit in common with 
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our countrymen under your majesty’s mild 
and benevolent government in Great Britain 
and its numerous colonies. 

“< We most humbly beg leave to lay at your 
majesty’s feet our warmest protestations of 
loyalty and attachment to your majesty’s per- 
son and family, while we cherish the recollec- 
tion of the happy events which confirmed the 
liberties of Englishmen, by placing your ma- 
jesty’s illustrious ancestors on the throne. 

“That the blessing of almighty God may 
continue your majesty’s health during a long 
and glorious life, and prolong the happiness 
and prosperous influence of your majesty’s fa- 
mily over your majesty’s united kingdoms to 
the remotest ages, is the devout and fervent 
prayer of your majesty’s most faithful aud af- 
fectionate subjects.” 


The signatures follow of one hundred 
and eight British planters and merchants. 
A comptroller of the customs had signed, 
but being threatened with the governor’s 
displeasure, obtained the erasure of his 
signature. ‘This address was left for sub- 
scription at the store of Messrs. Thomas 
Higham and Co.; and, after being signed 
by as many as chose, was confided to 
William Harrison, esq. A meeting of the 
addressers had nominated him as their 
chairman: half the persons assembled 
wished the address to be forwarded to a 
mercantile house in London for presenta- 
tion: a majority of one voice decided 
that it should be given to the governor to 
be forwarded. ‘This vote marked the 
persons who wished for a fresh governor. 
They thought fit to dine together at 
Wharton’s tavern, in order to commemo- 

-rate the annexation of Trinidad to the 
British empire. The governor heard of 
it, and sent word to the innkeeper that he 
should hold him personally responsible for 
any seditious meeting that might be held 
on his premises. Some gentlemen went 
to explain the innocence and loyalty of 
their object : the governor took from them 
their rank in the militia, and dismissed 
the custom-house officer who had with- 
drawn his signature to the address. Mr. 
Higham was arrested and led to the com- 
mon prison, itself a sepulchre filthy and 
unwholesome in no common degree ; and 
the author, who seems to have kept aclub 
with the managers of this address, but 
who did not sign it, was also arrested and 
committed; and, after about a week's 
confinement, was shipped off for New- 

York. 

This arbitrary banishment has not. de- 
terred Mr. M‘Callum from accomplishing 
a task for which he had been making pre- 
parations in Trinidad; he bas proceeded 
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to lay before the public all the other ty. 
rannies of the governor, of which he 
could collect accounts. The catalogue 
of accusations is so formidable and so 
horrible, that, if the common courts 
of justice do not possess a jurisdiction 
competent to the investigation, some par- 
liamentary proceedings ought to be had 
on the occasion, that the colonial subject 
may in future know the formal method of 
redress. 

Beside that portion of the letters which 
is devoted to the impeachment of gover- 
nor Picton, they contain several instruc. 
tive, novel, and curious particulars of a 
colony likely to become very important; 
being situate at the mouth of the Orono- 
ko, and uniting to. the common sourees of 
tropical prosperity the command of a na- 
vigable communication with the interior 
of the South-American continent. Port. 
Espana will consequently be a great em- 
porium ; whenever the progress of settle- 
ment and civilization shall invite the ship- 
ping of Europe beyond the bocas (not 
bocases, as this author writes, the singular 
is boca) of the great river. 

There is a resemblance between the 
usages of the people of Trinidad, and 
those of the antient Greeks. When an 
European arrives, his first care is to pur- 
chase a concubine, of the black, yellow, 
or livid kind, from the priest (p. 39); or 
from the girl’s mother (p. 79) ; or from 
stationary slave-venders. Auctions of 
naked slaves are frequent: the artisan 
fetches’ more than the husbandman. A 
belief in witchcraft is so prevalent, that 
negroes are tried and tortured for sorcery, 
The Sunday is observed like a pagan fes- 
tival; goods are sold in thie forenoon as on 
a fair-day ; in the afternoon, songs and 
music, @ancing and games of chance fill 
up the intervals of feasting: the rites of 
worship are pautomimic and idolatrous. 

Trinidad produces fine grapes (p. 41) ; 
and-might rival Madeira and the Cape in 
the production of dry and sweet wines. 
Surely the British legislature ought to 
withdraw a fourth of the present wine- 
duty, upon all wine grown and made in 
Trinidad. This will presently cover the 
country with colonists, and render us more 
independent of European agriculture. Be- 
sides, ‘lrinidad may in time supply North 
America with an imitation of Madeira, if 
the fashion should deserve adoption in 
London. 


“ The following statement, though not 
perfectly accurate, will, however, tend ‘to give 

















you an idea of the portion of land capable of 
cultivation: 
ACRES. 
1313 Lots suitable for sugar 420,160 
945 — coifee 302,400 » 
158 —— —cotton 50,560 
304 —— ——— — cocoa 97,280 














Total 2720 Total 870,400 aer. 

Deduct 400 lots already grant- - 
ed by the Spanish ; 128,000 
government, 5 
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2320—S 2 m? ws 
320—So that the crown? 742,400 acr. 
now holds 








We wish that an increasing quit-rent, 
liable to be settled afresh by parliament 
every fifteen years, were demanded for the 
grant or colonial lands. Some land-tax 
ought to exist in favor of the state, as an 
indemnity for the expence of protection, 
and the risk of endowment. Duties on 
produce, which is our present plan of ia- 
demnification, divert mischievously the 
natural course of commerce, and will at 
last transfer it to that country which, by 
its internal economy, can afford to levy 
the lowest duties. Thus, the furs of Ca- 
nada are now shipped in Philadelphia for 
China; and the return cargo is smuggled 
into Canada; the whole operation being 
conducted by British capital and for Bri- 
tish provinces. 

Some words are expended (p. 79); on 
the cachexia Africana, a disease of the 
stomach for which negroes seek a remedy 
in eating dirt. A West-lndian,’ with 
whom we have conversed, thinks it a dis- 
ease which results from the excessive use 
of tobacco; an indirect debility of the 
stomach, brought on by intemperate 
smoking , a practice in which the negroes 
delight, and in which they are willingly in- 
dulged by their masters, who attend more 
than is imagined to the comforts of their 
dependents. 

Of the general face of the country the 
following account is given: 

* There are in this island three distinct 
tidges of mountains, the northern, middle, 
and southern, covered with incorruptible 
woods proper for ship-building. The rivers, 
several of which are inconsiderable, have been 
traced and examined as to what distance they 
are navigable; and a report has been made by 
Mallet, with respect to the improvements they 
may be capable of, by deepening their beds, 
making canals, &c. But as this man (though 
a creature of Picton) never discovered any 
talents, except a series of ill treatment to- 
wards his amiable wif ing that 
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“The navigable rivers on the west coast 
which disembogue themselves into the guit of 
Paria, are the Caroni, Gurracara, Coura, and 
Siparia ; those on the east coast of the island 
are the Ortoire, Neg, Lebranche, and the 
Oropuche. 

«* Mr. Christie, a gentleman of consider- 
able talents, in the surveyor general’s depart- 
ment, is preparing to survey the river Caroni, 
a few miles distant from hence. ‘Lhis is the 
principal river of the island, being uavigable 
trom its entrance to the Aripo, a branch of 
the Caroni, a distance of about twenty miles. 
The views of government are, to connect the 
Aripo with the Guaro, a branch of the Oro+ 
puche, also navigable to the sea, which will 
open a communication from the west coast of 
Paria to the east coast, or Atlantic ; and also 
to clear the bed of the Caroni of the rubbish, 
so as to drain the great savannah before men- 
mentioned, which will be the means of not 
only rendering the Port of Spain heaithy, but 
of facilitating an easy intercourse with the inte- 
rior of the island. ‘he river Ortoire, or 
Guataro, is the principal one on the east coast, 
navigable to Morne Orange, a distance of 
about twenty miles, having from two to five 
fathoms water; but as the mouth of this river 
is shoal water, it would be requisite to cut 
a navigable canal tothe bay of Mayaro, which 
would give the facility of exportation to the 
production of an immense tract of cultivable 
land. 

“In the bay of Mayaro, we find safe an- 
chorage, having good holding ground, a fine 
bottom of sand and gravel, and may embark 
and disembark at any time of the tide. 

“ The Neg runs a short distance parailel 
to the shore, forming a sort of canal about six 
miles in length, which receives the waters of 
the Mangrove trees that spread over all this 
part. "The water of this river is black, and 
so tainted, as to make the sea frothy all round 
its mouth. 

“The Oropuche is navigable about ten 
miles on the banks of this river. A fine set- 
tlement might be formed, containing forty-five 
divisions, about 14,490 acres. ‘he rivers 
Guaro, Siparia, and Lebranche, are insigni+ 
ficant, and hardly worth noticing, because 
neither of them: are navigable above 6000 
paces. 

“© There are several marshes; that of Ca- 
roni might be drained as weil as those of 
Ortoire and Oropuche, but the marsh of 
Lagona Grande is The marsh 
of icaque islevel with tbe sea, in which there 
are two gulfs; one has an elevation of about 
seven feet, and the other twelve: mud and 
calcareous earth ave continually gushing from 
them. In the months of March and June, 
the two principal months, they emit metallic 
particles, stones rounded by friction, and other 
heterogeneous substances. 

“ Rio Grande is-a valley belonging to the 
crown, which lies about sixty-eight miles from 
this place, containing eleven divisions of three 
hundred and twenty acres each, with a fine 
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river meandering through it, having good an- 
choring ground, sheltered by a head-land 
from the north-east wind, and “being he valthy, 
it is remarkably we Ul ada ipted for a white po- 
pulation. Ballandra is another place [ deem 
equally advantag ous, and not more then six 
niles from Rio Grande, situated on the south- 
east side of Uhe island. ‘The reason why I 
give the preference to these places is, notonly 















ther (sup ‘ti w situation with regard to health, 
bui the Air a ice from any other settionren 
gp would “$e vent them from having any 
intercour with the corrupt soviety 
already 1 — 
«Cc > putrid sink of vice.’ 

* T have just 1 & consi ierable > quantity 

of petroleunt, bitumen, also called pisasphalios, 


carabe fur rum, Quen Har: rum, mumia, 
carabe of Sodom, fossil pitch, and Jew’s piteh, 
a mincral salphur, séhid and tight in suh- 
stance, of a dusky colour on the outside, but 
a deep shining block within, havin: but little 
taste or smell, except when heated, in which 
case it emits a strong pitehy odour. — Tt was 
brought from Cape de ta Bre ‘a, siimated in the 
western extremity of Laguna Grande, where 
there is a like of it, elevated between seventy 
and eighty fect above the level of the sea. 
We are informed by Father Guimilla, that 
some little time before le came to this island 
(which may be reckoned nearly about seventy 
Years), a spot otf land on the western coast, 
about half way between the capital and the 
Indian village, sui ik suddenly, aad was imme- 
diately rep! ced b ya sinall lake of pitch, to 
the great surprise “and terror of the inhabi- 
tants. L suppose he means by the capital, 
the village of La Brea, for I do not know that 
any other petroleam lake is found in the 
island but the one above mentioned. ‘Lhe 
question now Femains, whether this petraleum 
would not supersede the use of copper, for 
ships navigating these seas? If it would, 
what a great expence would be saved, not 
only to tie nation, but to individuals. Surcty 
the experiment ought to be tried.” ‘ 
Accounts of the principal productions 
are given in the scientific form in which 
they appear in books of natural history : 
the author's personal observation does not 
intervene much. ‘There are many digres- 
sions Which one would gla idly spare : Po pe 
and Pomiret, Armstrong and Goldsmith, 
could as weil be quoted in a tour to 
Iceland as in a tour to Trinidad: all 
books: are too large ; let us have no- 
thing unnecessary. The author is over 


tond of employing fine words, some of 


which he misunderstands : bat he displays 
many kinds of reading, much information 
and experience, end a laudable zeal for 
public morality and political beneticence. 

Although we have done with the travel- 
ter, we have not with his island. ‘Lrini- 
dad is a recent acquisition, thinly and va- 
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hands of the British legislature new and 
purer constitutional laws. Why not make 
the experiment of a code more liberal to 
the black colonists, than that which has 
hitherto prevailed in the West Indies ? 
To the importation of slaves we are not 
about to object. The Jands of tropical eli- 
miates cannot be cleared and cultivated, 


and made profusely to contribute toward 


sustenance of mankind, without the 
of that swarthy race, which nature 
formed or sea d for the hot lati- 
tudes. ‘The yvenal negroes are slaves at 
heme; Jike alt the vulgar and uneducat- 
ed, their memories have little tenacity, 
and they soon acquire as real an attach- 
ment to their new as to their original 
home. 

But s6 soon as the imported slave is sold 
hy auction, let him be termed a vassal. 
Let the act of his being purchased by a 
British land-owner better his eondition, 
and conter some of the privileges of free- 
dom. By passing from the hands of the 
slaye-merchant to those of the planter, 
him become, according to the apt defini- 
tion of the Roman law, ascribed to the soil. 
Let him acquire a right of settlement on 
the estate to which he belongs ; let the 
land which he is to cultivate be compell- 
ed to afford him a maintenance in the 
hour of discase, and during the twilight of 
decrepitude. This is West Indian law 
already ip the chief point; and it is en- 
forced: a Duteh planter of Demerary, 
whose bl a peasantry were so sc autily 
provisioned during a scarcity that they 
begged for food in other pk intations, had 
his estate taken away by the courts of jus- 
tice for one year, and put parol r the care 
of trustees, who fed hisevassals prope! ay» 
and who aceounted with him. for the 
surplus. 

The right of transferring vassals from 
one estate to another seems incapable ot 
limitation, so long as the country is under- 
stocked with labourers. Whenever the 
number reared shall exceed the demand 
for labourers, the claims ef negroes for 
maintenance on the estates to which they 
belong will become burdensome ; and 
then, voluntary emancipations will abolish 
vassalage, in the same manner as it has 
been dropped in modern Europe. In the 
mean time vassals must be saleable be- 
tween the planters ; because the act of 
sale, transferring a claim of maintenance 
to a different tract of land, is as necessary 
to authorize migration, under the West 
Indian system of poor-laws, as a parish 
certificate here, 
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‘Something could be done in the new 
constitution of Trinidad to facilitate the 
acquisition of a peculium, or individual 
property, by the negro vassalry. At pre- 
sent, the blacks keep fowls and pigs, and 
out of savings so acquired purchase their 
little luxuries: but a specific price might 
be set on emancipation, so as to enable the 
industrious to buy their freedom: of this 
‘price a part should go to the state, which 
would thus be burdened with the mainte- 
nance of the free poor. We should find 
however, as in Poland and Russia, that it 
would only be worth the while of skilful 
mechanics, such as carpenters or black- 
smiths, to incur the precarious subsistence 
of a free labourer. 

Trinidad has the advantage over all the 
colonies of a larger proportion of female 
vassalry. The Spanish manners have 
founded a greater domestic demand for 
women, than our manners : we want labor, 
they want luxury. These manners should 
not be discouraged; they ought rather to 
be corroborated by a poll-tax on the male 
population ; the multiplication of creole 
jabourers being the radical and proper 
cure both fer the slave-irade, and for co- 
jonial vassalage. 

Some power must be conceded to the 
employer over his workman, analogous te 
that of a master over his apprentice ; but 
this power ought surely to be restricted 
within narrower bounds than the vague 
but wide stretch allotted in the Code noir. 
In reforming the criminal jurisprudence 
which protects the negro, the cry of li- 
berty, equality, and the rights of man, is, 
alas! still in its place. ‘The doctrine of 
equality was originally a fiction or hypo- 
thesis of the civil lawyers, put for the 
purpose of ascertaining what is due to 
each, what ought to be commanded for 
every one. He who reviles this doctrine 
professes in_the first instance to be a des- 
piser of justice ; he may be a great states- 
man, as Burke was, but he cannot be a 


Art. XII Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia. 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, and of several Foreign Lite- 


rary Societies. 4to. pp. 400. 

THE present volume, Dr. Griffiths in- 
forms us, is to be comsidered as the pre- 
jude to one of more importance, as “ the 
first link of the chain of observation 
which he has made upon men and go- 
vernments.’ But this greater work, which 
would include discussions upon the whole 
system of our Indian empire, and the laws 


* In the reviewal of Tennant’s Indian Recreations, p. 659. 
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man of principle. In Trinidad, we will 
not inquire farther, the violent death of a 
negro is not avenged like the violent death 
of a white; the one is but manslaughier ; 
the other, murder. In Trinidad, torture 
may be applied to the negro ; in Trinidad, 
sorcery may be punished on the negro; 
in Trinidad, flagellations, at which a regi- 
ment would mutiny, may be inflicted by 
the civil law, or without the civil law. 
Here is indeed a cruel change in the ne- 
gro’s condition. In his native country he 
enjoys trial by jury. When the grumeta 
draws a knite on his employer, a palaver 
is held. The master states his case and 
produces his evidences: the angry man is 
then heard, and his companions pronounce 
‘whether he has the reason.’ The pu- 
nishment is only inflicted if their verdict 
does not acquit. Why are not slave-dri- 
vers subject to a similar control ? 

This pursuit of the good opinion of 
one’s companions, to which the native 
Africans are tremblingly sensible, is the 
most powerful stimuiys to human excel- 
lence, and the basis of all the forms of 
ambition: of the descensive benevolence 
which scatters patronage, and of the as- 
censive benevolence which aspires to do- 
mineer. Men are most easily directed by 
their equals: trial by jury is the verdict 
of nature. 

Under Adrian the murder of a slave 
was first punished with death; and the 
master accused of cruelty was eompelled, 
on conviction, to sell the complainant. The 
successive extenuations of servitude be- 
tween Adrian and Justinian merit the 
consultation and imitation of those houses 
of assembly, which have a similar popu- 
lation to govern. The protection of fe- 
male chastity and of the rights of mar- 
riage was the latest improvement of their 
condition, and the pure gift of christi- 
anity. 

The appended map of Trinidad is not 
accompanied with a scale of distances. 











































By J. Grirritus, M. D. 


and manners of the Hindoos and Moslem 
subject to it, he will not venture upon, 
till he has ascertained the disposition of 
the public to receive his farther labours, 
by the reception which they shall give to 
this. In our last year’s* volume we ad- 
vanced some opinions upon the business 
of periodical criticism, sufficiently appli- 
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cable to form a rele for conduct in the 
present case. If in works of fine litera- 
ture there be a deficieucy of taste or of 
genius, the critic has a right to complain ; 
if in historical and scicntific compilations 
he discovers a want of research and a want 
of industry, he is justified jn resenting it 
as a want of honesty; in works like the 
present, where an author comes forward 
with an account of what he has himself 
seen or learnt in distant eountries,, if he 
finds any new information, 
cavilling at the manner in which it may 
be conveyed, he ought to learn and be 
thankful. 

Dr. Griffiths embarked in the summer 
of 1785 for the Mediterranean, with no 
other motive than his ‘ natural and irre- 
sistible inclination to visit distant and un- 
Srequented countries ;> an inclination, he 
says, which very early persuaded him, 
that, with good humour, a spirit of ac- 


commodation, and an abundant share of 


patience, the ditliculties of travelling might 
be surmounted, and many of its da gers 
avoided. The vessel touched at Genoa, 
On the situation of the slaves and prisoners 
here Dr. Griffiths makes some humane 
and interesting remarks. 

ue Baneslty: has reason to rejoice, that the 
disgraceful system of torturing the Turks and 
Africans, taken prisoners by the vessels of the 
Genoese Republic, is no longer pursued ; and 
that throughout those states, now subject to 
Gallic influence, the horrible persecutions to 
which these unfortunate victins were exposed 
have totally ceased. 

«* Amongst the first objects I visited, on 
the morning after my arrival, were the pri- 
sons near the harbour. Here I beheld, I[ 
think, the very 'owest pitch of human wretch- 
edness and gradation! A number of aged 
"Turks were chained to the wall, in stone re- 
cesses, a. a short distance from each other ; 
and some still more aged in cells, so low that 
they were never able to stand upright! Many 
of these men of misery appeared. to have lost 
all sense or recollection; and one, who par- 
ticularly attracted my attention, had counted 
no less than twenty-seven years of captivity ! 
He seemed about ‘sixty-tive years old—his 
flowing beard was whitened by misfortune; 
and his sullen de portment indicated the rooted 
antipathy he so justly eatertained against his 
inhuman Christian tormentors! Such was 
his prejudice, that he treated with contempt 
the rifling assistance [ was disposed to olfer 
him ; and allowed it to reinain upon tbe 
ground untouched, without even condescend- 
ing to acknowle ndge it by the slightest ges- 
ture. 

“ Quitting this melancholy object with 
every fee ling of humanity upon the stretch, I 
entered one of the galleyvs—Nere was an as- 
Semblage of wretchedgess one would think 
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sufficient to annihilate all idea of merriment; 
yet such is the accommodating spirit with 
which we are endowed by Prov idence, that 
even here I heard the sounds of joy and song 
aad laughter.—Turk chained to’ urk-——C hris- 
tian to Christian, and, by a refinement of 
cruelty,. Christian to T urk; all were rivetted 
to the benches of the vessel—Here they 
worked and ate and slept; and waked to a 
renewal of the horrid circle of their employ- 
inent '—Y et so little distressing to one fellow 
with whom I spoke appeared the life of a gal- 
ley slave, that he had actually commenced a 
third term of seven years confinement for a 
very trifling remuneration—He had been first 
condemned to seven years punishmeat for 
criminal conduct—then served seven years 
for another person, and. had, a few days pre- 
vious to my visit, contracted a similar engage- 
ment. ‘The only answer I could obtain to the 
few questions | ventured to ask him respect- 
ing his state was a kindof smile, and Che 
vuole? Non mi dispiace tanto? What can Ll 
say? I dont find it so very discgreeadble ! 

* Twas afterwards informed that this was 
not a very uncommon occurrence ; and that 
even many of these poor wretches, becoming 
debtors to the government for some trifling 
assistance, or foan of money during the term 
of their imprisonment, were frequently oblig- 
ed, upon failure of payment, to renew their 
services, and pass the remainder of their life 
in. ail the misery of a galley slave. ‘Lhe dis- 
tinguishing appellation of these amateurs was 
Buone voglie, whilst those contined for crimes 
were termed Forzatti.” 

The use of proxies in England is not 
carried quite so tar; indeed we have not 
deduced all the advantages from the prin- 
ciple which might legitimately follow. 
We indeed permit our peers to sexd their 
opinions upon great national subjects, and 
upon points of law which have passed 
through the inferior courts to their highest, 
tribunal, taking it for granted that the ar- 
guments which might be advanced in de- 
bate could throw no new light upon the 
subject, and produce no change of senti- 
ment—and that, sv the vote be given, it 
maiters not by whom. It is equally rea- 
sonable, and even more convenient for 
great men, to allow of punishment by 
proxy, according to the custom of Genoa. 

Dr. Griffiths mentions it asa curious 
proof.of inconsistent toleration, that a 
Mosque should have been built for ‘the 
Mohammedan slaves, and the free exer- 
cise of that religion permitted them, for 
which they had been so unjustly deprived 
of liberty. Strictly speaking, war is not 
made upon the piratical states for their 
religion, but for their piracy, The moors 


of Barbary are the common enemies of 
civilization and of the human race, not 
merely of Christianity 


and Europe. We 
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do not say this from any wish to extenu- 
ate the folly or_barbarity of a mere buc- 
caneering war, but.in the hope that the 
christian powers will one day, by common 
consent, and for their common honour, ex- 
tinguish these despicable and detestable 
governments. 

The game of pallone might advantage- 
ously be introduced among us by some 
fashionable traveller. Athletic sports are 
always useful, and this might have a fair 
chance of coming inte vogue, as it would 
be new and foreign. 


4¢ \ balt ofleather, fled with air, and equal 
in size toa man’s head, is propelled backwards 
and forwards by means of a wooden insiru- 
ment fixed upon the arm of the striker, called 
bracciale. Ata little distance it resembles a 
muti, but is covered with short wooden dia- 
moad-shaped points. The hand and arin 
being introduced into it, the player, by grasp- 
ing a peg placed for the purpose across the 
internal part of the iastrument, secures it 
firmly in its situation, and uses it with a dex- 
terity truly admirable. 

“The parties engaged generally consist of 
twelve, six on each side; and the object is to 
drive the ball into the adversaries ground, or 
as far distant from the adversaries themselves 
as possible.” 


The Italian hospitals are establishments 
of such magnitude and liberality, that even 
in England we have nothing which can 
be set in competition with them: ne cer- 
tificates or recommendations are required ; 
sickness is a sufficient ticket of entrance : 
nor are the incurable ever discharged. 
We copy the remarks of Dr. Grithths 
upon these excellent institutions, because 
such remarks should be as widely cixcu- 
lated as possibile. 


“In dwelling upon the excellence of the 
Ralian hospitals, | do not wish it to be under- 
stood, that { hold such establishments, or the 
facility with which they may be entered, as a 
superior consideration in favour of the poor, 
to those regulations, in a general view, which 
have been adopted under the head of the poor 
Jaws in England; nor am 1 unconscious that, 
bv the laws of England, every poor person, 
without the means of subsistence, inherits a 
Tight to support from his parish; that every 
magistrate is bound to convey to such parish 
the afflicted wretch discharged from an hos- 
pital, and that such arrangements have beer 
made by the laws of the land, as humanity 
and justice could devise for the benefit of the 
distressed, so that parochial assistance should 
prevent the misery of dying from actual want 
of food. 1 am perfectly aware of all these ad- 
vantages in England ; but | still contend, that 
the sick man, who finds his misery a sufficient 
recommendation to ensure the attentions of 
medical men, and the means ef support, so 
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long as he shall require them, is infinitely more 
fortunate than the sick man who, in conse- 
quence of the probably incurable nature of 
his complaints, 1s discharged from an English 
hospital, to be transferred from one end of the 
island to the other upon a waggon, because 
none but his own parish is compelled to sup- 
port him. 

“| contend, that those hospitals are to be 
preferred, where every day is a receiving day, 
to those whose gates are opened to the reconi- 
mendatory letter of a subscriber only once in 
the week ; and where, even on that day, the 
amount of the subscription is often considered 
of more importance than the discase of the 
patient, provided that disease be not of. the 
most serious nature; in which case, I allow, 
that the humanity of our truly respectable 
physicians and surgeons always overbalances 
the pecuniary interests of the establishment. 

“| am aware, that cases of accidents are 
received at all times, without recommenda- 
tien, at all our hospitals; but is John with an 
inteuinittent fever on ‘Thursday less an object 
of compassion than on the Wednesday follow- 
ing, which I will presume, for the sake of argu- 
meat, is the established receiving day? Is Wil- 
liam with an ascites, or Thomas with an erysi- 
pelatous intlammation, less entitled, by the 
severity of their sufferings, to an immediate 
~ideavour at relief, than Richard, who has 
been thrown from his horse, and iractured his 
fibula? 

“Tfit be pleaded, that the funds of our 
hospitals will not afford such general and in- 
discriminate admission of patients, and_ that, 
were every invalid to be received without 
formality, the establishments must be ruined, 
my observations are correct. flappy, I re- 
peat, in this particular, is the country where 
the afilicted poor may be at all times “oll pro- 
vided for by the benevolence of tive Mh, with- 
out waiting for a letter ef recomneMiation, or 
a ieceiving day !” 


Having reached Smyrna, the traveller 
proceeded to Constantinople. Cften 2s 
this metropolis has been described, a city 
so interesting on every account, must still 
present sonrething new to every traveller, 
however well informed. Dr. Griffths 
pretends not to have penetrated into the 
seraglio,—indeed the sight of three heads 
with labels to them signifying to whom 
they belonged; lying at the gate of the 
inner court, might have cured him of any 
rash curiosity. Arguing from the impos- 
sibility which existed to himself, he at- 
tempts to discredit all descriptions of these 
inaccessible recesses. But the old writers 
to whom he alludes were men of veracity, 
and jewellers and physicians may have ob- 
tained access where a young and idle 
traveller would be excluded. He found 


the prejudices of Mohammedan pride and 
ignorance in full force ; 


the true believers 
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had not then received those salutary les- 
sons of European discipline and European 
strength which have convinced them that 
a horse in Egypt is not degraded by carry- 
ing a christian on his back. The kaftan, 
which has usually been represented as a 
mark of distinction, is, we are here told, 
rather a mark of subjection, it being a 
custom that°every ambassador must be 
habited inthe Turkish manner before he 
could be permitied to see the light of the 
presence. 

The dishonourable dealing of the 
Turkish traders is thus extenuated, 


“The censure which has fallen upon the 
Tur.ish andother Levantine traders, in re- 
spect to their attempts to deceive or cheat, by 
asking three times more than the value of the 


arucles they sell, deserves some modification. 
~-A Levantine trader fixes no precise price 


to his merchandise; his object is to obtain as 
much as he can; not so much per ceni. per 
enue upor his capital: he ts aequainted 
with no price current, no rate of exchange; 
and froni a want of that regularity in business 
to whicu we are accustomed, sees nothing con- 
trary to propriety in demanding a consider- 
able sum for an article of inconsiderable-in- 
trinsic value ; estimating its worth by the pro- 
beble necessity of the buyer, and therefore 
net offended at any proposed diminution.— 
‘There docs not appear to me, in this mode of 
traflic, any thing very repugnant to honesty, 
nor indeed very different from what every day 
o-curs 41 commercial countries. — Che distinc- 
tion exists merely between the wholesale ex- 
teasive monopolisiug advance in price of any 
article in demand, established upon a grand 
exchange by’ very rich merchants; who all 
participate in the advantage; and the tem- 
porary elfort at emolument of a poor huck ster 
in a boutique, desircus of obtaining a more 
than usual protit upon an article which, by the 
inquiry, he supposes absolutely wanted.” 


The defence is admissible to a certain 
extent only. Actions considered singly 
are not the same as in the gross. An ad- 
Vance upon sugars, for instance, is a sort 
of authoritative act ;—a tax laid by the 
West India merchants upon all tea-drink- 
ers, Which is openly enacted, falls upon 
each individual in due proportion, and ag- 
grieves none. But were the grocer to ask 
three times its value for a pound of sugar 
to every customer, and abate in’ his de- 
mand according to their pertinacity, this 
would be an act of personal knavery, 
which he himself would feel as such, and 
by which cach person whom he succeeded 
in over-reaching would be personally in- 
jured. It is well known that men as- 


sembled in bodies will agree to actions of 
ey ol Na ed oi ld E i ‘ 
which each individual would be ashamed, 
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A mob will proceed to massacre, though 
every man among them would shudder 
at the thought of committing murder, 
We must distinguish between wholesale 
and retail wickedness,—between Alex- 
ander and the pirate. We must insist 
upon private honesty, though public ho- 
nesty should be out of our reach. 

At Constantinople Dr. Griffiths became 
acquainted with Mustapha Campbell, the 
Scotch Ghumbaragee Bashee, or general 
of bombardiers, of whom other travellers 
have spoken. This gentleman, or rather 
musstilman, bore ‘testimony to the truth 
of baron de Tott’s story of the cannon, 
which has been so ignorantly and foolishly 
ridiculed as an extravagant falsehood. 

An account of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion is given at some length, avowedly 
abridged from D’Ohsson. Why has not 
the second volume of that valuable work 
been translated, or why was the first pub- 
lished in a style of such needless expence ? 
The system of the Turkish government is 
better explained in Olivier’s excellent tra- 
vels. ‘The state of the Turkish military 
force is copied with due acknowledgment 
from Mr. Eten, as is also a statement of 
the ordinary revenue and expenditure ot 
the Porte, with a view of‘its debts and 
credits in 1776. As Mr. Eton’s book is 
so very accessible, we could well have 
excused two quarto sheets of transcription 
from an henest octavo volume. But the 
most valuable information in this 
the book is that which explains the method 
by which the Turks endeavour to secure 
their property from contiscation. ‘The 
only means of securing it, under a govern- 
ment so rapacious und so arbitrary, is by 
making it over to some religious or cha- 
ritable purpose, in which case it is called 
a wakt. : 


part of 


« An established formality in bestowing 
property in. wakfs requires that the donor 
should nominate a person, named /oolex- 
naulee, to whose management the revenues 
are to be entrusted; and another called Na- 
zeer, to whom the Mootouwaulee is compelicd 
to render up his accounts ence in eve ry sin, 
or at tartbest every twelve months. Put 
is the peculiar characteristic of wakfs that the 
founder should be at perfect liberty in the 
choice ofan agent or director, as well as in the 
disposal ot his preperty, he has.a right to unite 
both privileges in the same person. He may 
even reserve to himself the management of 
the estate, or grant it to his wife, to his chil- 
dren of either sex, or to his friend. A mode, 
therefore, presents itself, by which a consider- 
able portion of his fortune may be ensured to 
the heirs of a family, since whatever property 
i$ not specifically disposed of in the act whicl 


us tt 














constitutes the wakf, becomes tacitly the right 


of the Mooteuwauiee. LT use the term trcciy, 
because it is presuined by the law that the 
Mootouwaulee expends for _ pious purposes, 
according to the suggestions of his own devo- 
tion, the whole of tue wakt, although no posi- 
tive application may have been made by the 
founder, 

“The advantace which the most opulent of- 
ficers of the | ‘continued lone to tuke-of the 
facility with which they could evade the right 
of the sultaun to inherit their estates, became 
at last so evic lent, that the laws are now mach 
more enforced than formerly ; and whenever 
a person of rank dies, 0., “hat is the same 
thing as to the sultaun’s privilege, s any raced, 
the whole of his property is seized, a ind a ri- 
gorous examination made resp res ting the wakis 
with which it may be charged. When the 
residue of the fortiine accruing to the family is 
found to be in a proportion not a of, 
tie suliaun, without ceremony, confiscates the 
whole estate for his own use, making it an- 
swerable only tor the wasfs properly authen- 
ticated.’ 

“The produce of the wakis, with which 
mosques and other establishments are endow- 
ed, usually exceeds very considerably the ex- 
penditure which their maintenance requires ; 
aid the Movtouwaulee seldum scruples to 
a propriate the difference to his own use. 
Many of the imperial mosques have a revenue 
of twenty or thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
whilst their whole expences require not more 
than half, or at most two-t thirds of this sum. 
‘The perquisites, which are therefore enor- 
mous, are divided between the Nazeer and 
Mootouwaulee, with little risk of discovery, 
as the government appears to be ignorant of 
the depredations committed, and no heirs of 
law are forthcoming to claim the unappropri- 
ated estate.” 









The wakfs of the mosques, which are 
continually increased by legacies, new en- 
dowments and good management, form 
uo inconsiderable part of the ways and 
means of the Sublime Porte. The muiti, 
and the grand vizier, and the kislar agah 
sre uazeers to most of the mosques in the 
empire; the kislar agah’s chest in parti- 
cular contains: many millions of piastres. 
This fund is a never-failing resource. ‘The 
sultaun borrows from it without hesitation, 
and the minister of finance engages to re- 
turn the sum so borrowed. 

There is another kind of wakf still more 
convenient. 


which were suffi- 
were accasloine a to pure he se 
the surplus of thei revenues, for 
which they paid only balf of the real value ; 
but asa further compensation, the scller'was 
permitted tu enjoy the ion of the pur- 

nber oi years, 
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upon allowing to the mosque a very trifling 
rent. 

** "Lhe proprietors of estates consented to 
this hase’ of disposing of their property, as 
much from a spirit of devotion as irom the 
advantage of pi wing it beyond the grasp of 
suthasity ; for the - being duly registered 

ith all th ¢ forms used at unequivecal wakts, 
the y were re seit merely as tenaats. ‘to 
ensure the tranquil enjoy ent of these estates, 
it was particularly speciiied thet a certain suns 
of money had been paid in advance, and that 
valued at a tenth of the annual value, 
mutually agreed upon between the paities, 
would be paid annually.——At the expiration 
of the stated term, the property so purchased 


dio the: Mos ne: 
1 





another, 


devolv: but it the possessor 
‘termined upon, 
the mosque inva iably permitted tr. heirs of 
the deceased, or in default of heirs, those 
who farmed the collections of intestate estates, 
to enjoy the property Gill it became legally an 
appurtenance Gt the mosque. 

‘In this kind of wakf the repairs of the 
estate were — aapnens upon the mosqt e 5 
but as this circuinstance gave rise to perpetual 
di putés, i it trequently < appea red that prevari- 
cations originated with the OSqueE as well as 
With the proprictors or their heivs; and the 
govermincnt Was therefore induced to revise 
the laws, and improve those which should be 
found defective. 

“* By the laws now in force, it is enacted, 
that the mosques shall purchase these estates, 
whenever inclined, at a moderate rate; that 
the tenants shall be responsible for all repairs, 
improvemen is, or embellishments; ane that 
the proprietors shall have the right of posse: = 
sion in perpetuity. "These reguk: tions are 
scrupulously atte nded to; and the method of 
awrangem. nt is as follows : 

‘The proprietor of an estate makes a ces- 
sion to a mosque under the title of wakf, for 
which he receives a sum of money, cale ulated 
at inost at fifteen per cent. upon the real 

value of the property ; sometimes at not more 

than ten por ce nt.—For two thuusand pounds 
value, therefore, in land, the mosque pays 
only two hun dred or three hundred pounds ; 
and the seller, who is then considcred simply 
asa tenant to the mosque, pays an annual 
rent to it, equivalent to the yaa of the 
sum which he lias thus rece ived for his own 
estate.—The interest is calculated as the cone 
tracting parties may agree, but must Rot ex- 
ceed fi iiite en per cent. 

‘Phis system will, no doubt, appear very ° 
sii teh wto the veader: important advantages, 
however, result, not only to the mosque, but 
also to the founder of the wakf; tor by these 
means the property is no longer liable to the 
common forms of civil law, and Is sheltered as 
it were from e Very kind of seizure and con- , 
fise ation. . . 

«The founder esteems amongst his 4dvan- 
taves, Imo, The right of continuing master 
of an estate, upon which he may reside, or 


died previousiy to the date di 
1 
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by which he may benefit by letting it to 
another. 

' «© 9do, That in case of debts contracted 
after the wakf has been legally made, no pro- 
ceedings of common Jaw can attach it, nor 
can any creditor pretend to claim a property 
which ts adjudged sacred. 

“ 3tio, ‘The right of transmitting to his 
children ‘of both sexes the whole of his pro- 
perty, or rather the produce of this property 
zm equal proportions ; whilst by the laws of 
the goverament no other property can be 
willed to his children but in the proportion of 
two parts to the males and one to females. 

“Ato, ‘The right to mortgage, transfer 
and dispose of his wakf by cession or oth nd 
wise as may best suit his convenienc® ; subject 
however toa duty payable on these occasions 
to the mosque. 


*< 5to, The privilege of not conforming to the. 


Taw, which gives every propri ietor of an estate 
contiguous to another about to be seld a pre- 
ference to all other purchasers 

“The mosques, as may be naturally sup- 
posed, derive superior advantages. ’ 

*‘ 1mo, The funds employed at interest 


have an undeniable security in the estate mort- 


gaged. 

** 2do, The mosque, not being any longer 

compelled to repair estates so purchased, 
ceconomises consider: tbly ; and the tenant, who 
1s most interested in their preser vation, will 
necessarily attend to the amelioration of the 
property. 
" « 3éio, These repairs and embellishments, 
as well as every sort of augmentation whic h 
the tenants may choose to make, belong to 
the mosque by law. 

** 4to, ‘The enarmous receipts which accrue 
by the duty allowed by law to be levied at 
every commutation that takes place by a 
transfer of the tenant's privileges, change of 
Mootouwaulee, or otherwise. 

“¢ 50, The essential advantage of inheriting 
ihese estates when ever the founder dies with, 
out children, the property then devolving, 
2pso facto, to the mosque; and no claims of 
the heirs at law, nor even of grandchildren, 
ean be attended to:—Also of inheriting those 
estates for which the Stipulated a naual rent is 
neglected to be paid. 


Particular care is necessary on the part 


of the wakf-maker in drawing out the deed” 


of conveyance, as the law so far favours 
the mosques, that even a verbal disposi- 
tion in their favour is admitted. 

From Constantinople Dr. Griffith re- 
turned to Smyrna, and there met a young 
Swede, who was willing to travel with 
him to Aleppo. ‘They made their arrange- 
ments with the owner of some horses 
which were engaged to carry merchandize 
to the metrppollg of Syria, clothed them- 
selves like common Greeks, and set out 
with the caravan, to encounter the difi- 


oulties and dangers of an Asiatic journey. 
The mode of travelling and the accommuo- 
dations on the road are well described. 


“¢ Caravanserais, or khauns, are most com- 

monly large square buildings of stone and 
brick, dppro opriated at convenient cistances 
on each road through the Ottomaun empire 

to the service of travellers: they are frequent- 
ly the gratuitous offering or ‘legacy of the 
well-disposed ; and sometimes a proc f of pa- 
ternal regard on the part of a patrictic sultaun, 
‘They are generally rendered so far commo- 
dious, t that round the inside of the quadrangle 
a story of chambers is built, where the traveller 
may repose without danger of those accidents 
from the horses, aad other b casts of burthen 
to which he is exposed below. The center of 
this quadrangte on the ground floor, which is 
open ‘and not covered by a xoof, contains the 
goods, and, when not completely filled by 
them, the horses, &c.; but it often occurs 
that some of the animals are brought upon 
the elevated bank which is continved on three 
sides (or on the four sides, allo & St 
for the do: wr) of this quadrangle, a and "tes tined 
for the travellers themselves previously to 
their retiring to their chambers. It is unon 
this elevated bank of earth that the meals are 
dressed, the pack-saddles, éc. deposited, and 
where the immediate attendants of the cara- 
van remain as guards to the property. It is 
here also thet all accompanying passengers 
must be contented to eat and” sleep whenever 
the chambers above their heads are occupied, 
or where, as it sometimes cccurs, no suc h 
chambers have been constructed. Fountains 
of water are often in the center of the cara- 
vanserai; never at any great distance: and 
these establishments, though rede and unequal 
to the comforts of an inn cr a post-house, yet 
bear with them the stamp of ¢ 2 ilization. 

“ Tt is usual for the carav ar bashee and his 
myrmidons to be on the alert before day- 
light, and no time is lost in loading the 
horses ; when the who! proceed du 
or five hours, then ha!ting near a fountain or 
rivulet for about an hour, the rout is renewed 
till near sunset, or until some favourable spot 
is met with, which arres sts iis progress for the 
night. So many delays, however, iake place, 
by stopping to shift, or secure the merchan- 
dise upon the sa iddles, to mend the miserable 

tackle with which it is fastened, aad to wait 

for the conductor’s business in the little vil- 
lages upon or near the road, that the greatest 
extent of ground passed in one d: Ly ‘seldom 
exceeds thirty, and is more generally under 
twenty-five miles. 

«« At convenient distances through all Asia 
Minor, and indeed wherever I have halted 
through the 'furkish dominions, the erection 
of fountains, as well as caravanserais, denotes 
the attention which has been paid to the ne- 
cessities of Mussulmauns. Many of the for- 
mer are built with elegance, and ornamented 
with inscriptions in gilded letters, allusive to 
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the founder, as well as to the principal article 
of the Mahommedan faith. An iron bowl, 
suspended by a chain, is always ready to 
assist the thirsty, and a flowing stream near it 
to supply their beasts Very generally a hut, 
atno great distance, is provided with coffee, 
bread, eggs, and a distilled spirit they @ull 
ravee; or if the pious Mussulm un proprictor 
should be scrupulous on the subject of the 
last article, the traveller has only to wait until 
he meets with a Greck, who in every village 
may be found to furnish this pernicious, 
though on such occasions almost irresistible 
luxury.” 


On the fourth day they reached Sardis, 
now called Sart: the city of Crassus is now 
a miserable village of clay huts, and the 
earavan halted amid the ruins of a palace. 
Their next stage was Allah-Sheer, the 
city of God, the ancient Philadelphia, still 
a populous place, where coarse cottons 
and carpets are manufactured, and the art 
of dying is better understood than in most 
parts of the neighbouring country. The 
Khauns here are generally full of mer- 
chants, and the coffee-houses and baths 
well frequented. ‘There are several Greek 
churches, and one which, though mean, 
is large, is called the episcopal; all in- 
dicate the state of wretched poverty in 
which the Greeks exist, and the bishop 
has few other comforts than those which 
he may derive from a conscious discharge 
of his duty. Here leaving Lydia they 
entered Phrygia, and proceeded to A- 
phiom-Kara-Hessar, the old Apamea, 
built on the banks of the Marsyas, which 
falls into the Meander. The wool trade 
forms the chiet occupation of the inhabi- 
tants, but great quantities of poppies are 
cultivated in the neighbourhood, and much 
opium exported. In this melancholy 
journey, through a country which has 
een, and which ought to be, the garden 
of the world, they saw little else than fine 
lands uncultivated, and villages in ruins. 
And now they were informed that the 
road to Koniah was dangerous, for an Aga 
with a troop of banditti had stationed 
himself about ten miles from the common 
route, and from thence infested the coun- 
try. This alarm was not groundless ; the 
banditti surprized them at their mid-day 
meal, and demanded money as duty for 
passing the confines of their Aga. One 
of these ruffians attempted to kill Dr. 
Griffiths, who owed his escape entirely to 
the protection of a hadgee in the caravan. 
His share of the misfortune, however, was 
not yet over. When supper was prepar- 
ing, the Turks obstinately refused to let 
him and his companion partake, unless 
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they indemnified them for the loss they 
had sustained from the robbers. The 
reason assigned for this demand was quite 
satisfactory. ‘ You are two infidels, who 
have-been the cause of all our misfortunes, 
oi account of our having had the weak- 
ness toallow you to come near us, and to 
travel with us. Mohammed has in his 
wrath punished us by permitting robbers 
to take away our property ; and therefore 
unless you reimburse us for our losses, 
you must no longer expect to eat from our 
dish.” Even the hadgee, whe had given 
them his oath of protection, thought this 
a reasonable claim. They were to reach 
Koniah the next day, where they had let- 
ters of credit ; their purse was light, their 
stomachs empty, for in the rencontre with 
the banditti they had lost their dinner, and 
they gave up all their stock of cash: it 
preved far short of the expectations of 
their companions, but they had honour 
enough left to accept the will for the deed, 
and allow them their share of the meal. 

At Koniah, however, the travellers at- 
tempted to right themselves by complain- 
ing to the Turkish merchant to whom 
they were recommended from Smyrna; 
he replied that it was out of his power to 
enforce restitution, as thé Turks would 
plead it was only their share of the loss, 
and he very sensibly advised them to pro- 
ceed without exciting murmurs agaiust 
them. 

In this city is the great mosque of the 
Mewlewahs, the whirling dervises, an 
order instituted in the six hundred and 
seventy-second year of the Hegira, A. D. 
1294, by Jelaulud-dinn Mewlana. This 
is the chief mosque of the order, and the 
schaik is obeyed with the most profound 
respect. The proofs required from a no- 
viciate are sufficiently severe. He is 
obliged to perform the lowest services of 
the kitchen for a thousand and one days— 
a favourite number this it should seem 
among the eastern nations. An order 
called rufayees, from their founder Said 
Ahmed Rufayee, is distinguished for 
more extraordinary practices. After four 
scenes, as Dr. Grithths calls them, in 
which they have to all appearance com- 
pletely exhausted themselves by violent 
cries and motions, the fifth, which is cha 
racteristic of the order, commences, 


“rhisis by far the most extraordinary, and 
camot be witnessed without a degree of hor~ 
ror. The state of inactivity to which the 
dancers appeared to be reduced is now chang- 
ed to one of ecstatic phrenzy, which they call 
Haleth. Ivis in the fervor of this religious de- 
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lirium that they make their trials with red-hot 
fron. 

‘“*Tn arecess in the wall, near the seat of 
the schaik, cutlasses, and other sharp-pointed 
instruments, are suspended. ‘T'wo of the dei- 
vishes, as soon as the fitth scene commences, 
take down eight.or ten of these instruments, 
and, after making them red-hot, present them 
to the superior ; who, repeatinga few prayers, 
and invoking schaik Ahmed Kufayee, the 
founder, blows upon the heated iron, carries 
them lightly to his mouth, and then delivers 
thcin tu those who most vehemently demand 
them. tis at this instant that these fanztics 
appear transported with enthusiastic joy: they 
seize. the irons, look upon them with expres- 
tive tenderness, lick them with their tongues, 
bite them repeatedly, and at length extinguish 
them in their mouths ! Those who cannot pro- 
eure any of the red-hot instruments grasp the 
cutlasses with fury, and wound themselves in 
the side, arms, or legs. 

“It frequently happens that they support 
these extraordinary tortures without the sinall- 
est expression of pain; butif they have not 
power to resist, and fall under the violence of 
their efforts, they throw themselves into the 
arms of a brother. In a few minutes the 
sekaik visits them, breathes upon their wounds, 
anoints them with saliva, recites prayers over 
them, and promises a speedy recovery ; which 
they pretend always takes place in twenty-four 
hours afterwards, when their wounds are no 
longer visible. 

“<The origin of these singular customs is 
said to be their belief that the founder, Ahined 
Kufayee, in a moment of religious transport, 
thrust his leg into a tire, and was instantly 
cured of his wounds by the virtue of the 
breath and sativa of hdul Cauder Goolance ; 
from whom they imagine their founder re- 
ceived a similar power, which he at his death 
transmitted to all the schaiks his successors. 

“The jnstruments made use of they eall 
gool, which signities a rose ; meaning to con- 
vey an idea, that the use to which they apply 
them is as agreeeble to the shrine of their 
elected chief, as the odor of the tlower is ge- 
nerally acceptable to the voluptuous of the 
present + ce, / 

“It must be confessed, however, that great 
suspicions have been entertained of these der- 
Vishes employing some artilice in their exhibi- 
tions, as well as of their possessing secrets, 
communicated only amongst the elders of 
their order: but there can be no deception 
in the uncommon exertions and subsequent 
exhaustion from fatigue, which they publicly 
exhibit in the ceremonies above described.” 

From Koniah they proceeded with the 
caravan through Ereklee by Adana tothe 
port of Karadash, and there enibarked for 
Suediah, the ancient Seleucia, on the coast 
of Syria, and from thence once more pro- 
ceeded with the caravan. On the way to 
Antioch, Dr. Griffiths and his Swedish 
friend were once more obliged to pay duty. 
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After leaving it they reached Martavaun, 
a place of which they had heard sutticient 
to excite the curiosity of the most torpid 
traveller. 


“In truth, the extraordinary customs of 
the inhabitants are so irreconcijeable to our 
ideas of propriety, and so diametrically oppo- 
site to every thing we imagine a prine’pie of 
devotion, that were not the facts ascertamed 
beyond a doubt by many authors of respecta- 
bility, I should scarcely venture to expose my 
veracity to the suspicions which may arise 
from a detailof the occurrences witnessed. 

* Upon entering the village the inhabitants 
flocked around us, and, before we eould dis- 
mount from our horses, eagerly seized upon 
some part of our cloathing, and invited us to 
accompany them home. Men and women 
were equally solicitous and e yually loud in 
endeavouring to attract our attention. A- 
mongst them a well-looking inan, in company 
with three or four females, not less favored by 
n::ture than himself, in spite of their olive- 
colored complexion, whispered into my car 
the ‘Turkish words, “ Keff-var, Keff-var- 
geld !”—AMuch pleasure awaits you, cone 
with me! My companion, as well as my- 
self, was well disposed to enjoy the hospitable 
offer; and, resisting the repeated attempts of 
others to withdraw us from our exulting host, 
we entered the doors of his mud-walled resi- 
dence. The women were dressed in loose 
vests, with a head-dress rising in a point, and 
unlike any we had seen: they were joyous, 
familiar, and vociferous. Unfortunately the 
conversation was almost confined to them- 
selves, for of Arabic I understood not a word; 
and my companion, whose knowledge of the 
eastern languages was extensive, was too re- 
cently arrived to be familiar with the pronun- 
ciation of our new associates. The house 
continued a scene of hurry and activity, until 
a smoking piloh and a roasted kid engaged us 
all at the same table. A spirituous liquor was 
handed round, and the highest conviviality 
was manifested by all our hosts and hostesses, 
of wliom we had three men and four women. 

“* After paying a serious attention to our 
meal, coffee aud pipes succeeded. "Lhe men 
disappeared one after the other, then returned 
again amongst us for a few minutes; seemed 
ainazingly well pleased with the jokes which 
circulated < mong themselves, accompanied by 
gestures evidently intended to impress us with 


‘the idea that we were perfectly at home ; and 


at length we remained without interruption in 
the full enjoyment of the ladies’ society. 

«* Such a contrast to the jealous prouibitions 
established throughout the countries in which 
we had travelled, and even to the prevailing 
manners of those immediately surrounding 
the village itself, was calculated to excite our 
curiosity as much as our surprize; and to 
have ascertained the reality of circumstances, 
which, when reported to us, we could only 
regard as the inventions of pleasantry ov 
fiction, was a subject of astonishment which 
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afforded us ample room for discussion during 
the rest of our journey. 

“‘ [In the morming we were greeted with the 
most friendiy and obliging salutations. ‘The 
women as well as the men accompanied us to 
the house where the horses had been put up; 
and a present of a few piasters to our liberal 
host closed their compliments and our adven- 
ture. 

“The history of these people is still but 
little understood, although the Europeans re- 
sident at Aleppo have frequently paid a visit 
to the village of Martavaun as well as to that 
called Tefteen, which, at a few miles distance, 
is inhabited by the same race. ‘They are said 
to be a sect of the Ansarians; a tribe whose 
origin is traced to en old man, who lived in 
the year eight huadred and ninety-one, at a 
villaze named Nasar, near Kouita ; and, 
amungyst a varicty of extraordinary tenets, a 
principal object of their devotion is the dis- 
tinctive attribute of the female sex. From 
hence, as 2 natural consequence, may be de- 
duced their religious attention to a multiplica- 
tion of its cnjoyments; and, with a pious re- 
gard to their opinions upon the subject, they 
embrace every opportunity thrown in their 
way by the arrival of strangers, without any 
Kind of attention to their age, their rank, or 
their religion ! 

“They hold frequent assemblies, where 
promiscuous connection is the -cdnclusion of 
such ceremonies as they have thought proper 
to adopt in the fulfilment of their worship : 
but what these previous ceremonies are, seems 
to be unknown, or involved in doubt and ob- 
scurity. "The men are of much darker com- 
plexion than the women, and pay little atten- 
tion to the external ornaments of their dress 5 
which is similar to the common habit of the 
Arabs, Many of the women were not only 
clean, but much more attractive than has been 
expressed by several travellers, whose reports 
were rather grounded upon hearsay than po- 
sitive evidence. "Their limbs are tinely form- 
ed, as is generally the case where nature is 
not confined Ly the trammels of dress; and 
tieir teeth are beautilully white.” 

Tn this part of Syria they met two of 
the sect called Yauzdia, who professedly 
address their devotions to Shitaun, Satan, 
or the evil spirit. Dr. Griffiths observes 
that there are other customs in the world 
as ridiculous, and more atrocious ; he might 
have remarked that we haye Yauzdia in 
England, who not only worship an evil 
spirit, but give him the name of the deity, 
and invest him with all the attributes of 
the deity-—except justice, mercy, and 
goodness. 

Dr. Griffiths arrived at Aleppo in sa 
dirty and so populous a condition, that he 
was ashamed to visit the baths till the third 
day atier his arrival, and even then in the 
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evening. Here he met with anadventure 
not altogether unlike the custom of sweat- 
ing inthe Spectator. A party of Turkish 
ladies meeting him alone in the gardens 
upon the banks of the Kowick, joined 
hands,:and formed a circle round him ; 
while others, who were at liberty within 
the circle, pushed him on every side, 
laughing violently at the sport. Had any 
Moslem come up, he would have been 
bastinadoed, or imprisoned, for undergoing 
his diversion, to which he put an end at 
last by forcing his way through. 

Mr. H., one of the English residents at 
Aleppo, was at this time obliged by busi- 
ness to go to India, and wished Dr. Grit- 
fiths to accompany him, saying, indeed, 
that without him he dared not undertake 
it. The invitation was readily accepted. 
for it was inditterent to the traveller which 
way he went. Mr. H. took with him a 
daughter only seven years of age, because 
he could not bear to leave both his chil- 
dren. It is almost inconceivable that any 
man should thus needlessly have exposed 
a child to the dangers of such a journey. 


« Mr. H. determined to take with us a horse 
of great value, to which he was partial: and 
a machine, called mohafuh, was utted up for 
common use. ‘This is fermed of two boxes, 
about four feet in length, and eighteen of 
twenty inches in breadth. One of these is 
slung on each side of the camel; and, by 
ineaus of uprights or posts fixed at the out- 
side corners, a canvas covering is thrown over 
them, and shades the travellers from the ex- 
treme heat of the sun. 

*« Vo render this machine more commodi- 
ous, the boxes are nearly filled with mat- 
tresses, but the movements of the camel pre- 
vent all comfort; and every time the tore- 
feet of the animal come to the ground, the 
shock is similar to that which is experienced 
in the bow of a vessel when labouring agaii st 
a head-sea; and in a few hours 1 was so 
bruised, that 1 quitted the mohatfah, and ever 
aiterwards, even when the heat was alive 
insupportable, preferred walking. 

“The provident care of Mr. H. had in- 
duced him to pack up a very excelient tent, 
some wines, liqueurs, butter, and a variety 
of dried articles; not forgetting a quantity ot 
Vinegar, alum, and a pair of bellows, for the 
purpose of purifying the bad water we had 
reason to expect.” 

The alum proved useless: it only re- 
moved oue unpleasant taste, by commu- 
nieating another which was worse. The 
journey was dreadful; the Simoolch * fre- 
quently blew, and of the European tra- 
vellers the child was the one who suffered 


* Dr. Griffiths writes the word thus, after the excellent autherity of -Dr. Russel, ehanging 
only the final y into ch, as more analogyus, he says, to the .Srsbic pronunciation. 
4 
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least. Their stock cf provisions ran low ; 
and the salted tongues, with which they 
had absurdly provided themselves, proved 
of no use wher water was scarce. The 
thermometer vaxied, during the day, from 
ninety-six to one hundred and four de- 
grees; the nights were frequently cooled 
by northerly winds. 

At length they came in sight of the 
grand dome and glittering minarets of 
Mesched Ali. UHere Dry. Grifiiths must 
relate his own rash and perilous adventure. 

*¢ My friend was almest exhausted by the 
pain and uneasiness he experienced; nor was 
i much less so: but a desire to explore (as 
far as was possible for a christian) the re- 
nowned tomb of the prophet Ali, held in es- 
timation by the Persians with a zeal equally 
enthusiastic with that which the Hadgees of 
Mecca entertain for the shrine of Mahom- 
med, vanquished my disposition for rest, and, 
contrary to the advice of Mr. H. I set oif 
alone for the village. 

“ It is seated upon an elevated ridge of 
sand hills: a tolerably good street runs nearly 
from south to north about three hundred 
yards. The houses on each side are iflat- 
roofed ; many of them being so constructed 
that their roofs are but little above the level 
of the street. To enter the habitable part 
of them, it is necessary to descend from the 
streets down several steps; so that one is apt 
to imagine the street has been formed be- 
tween two rows of houses already built. 

“* After proceeding along this street, an- 
ether turns abruptly to the right ; and on the 
Jeft of the angle is the grand entrance to the 
celebrated mosque. In 2 variety of shops, 
near.the gates of the mosque, were exposed 
to sale water-melons and other fruits, as well 
as many dried grains: but in almost all of 
them the proprietors were reposing them- 
selves ; and on account of the extreme heat 
not a single person appeared walking in the 
streets. Being thirsty, I wished to purchase 
part of a melon, and addressed myself to a 
shopkeeper for the purpose ; but taking me 
for a Greek, he loaded me with abuse, and 
sefused to contaminate himself even by sell!- 
ing to me one of the articles on his shop- 
board. I retired without, making him any 
reply ; and, wpon my return past his hut, ob- 
served he had again laid himself down to 
sleep. On approaching the gate of the 
mosque, I perceived that all the good Mus- 
sulmauns, at each side of the entrance, were 
in the same drowsy disposition, Stimulated 
by an irresistible, yet unpardonable curiosity, 
[-hastiiy walked into the first court. An ele- 
gant fountain, ornamented with coloured 
tiles, and a profusion of Arabic sentences, 
was constructed in the centre ; and a corvidor 
round the area afforded a shady walk to that 
part of the building, where two handsome 
doors led to the interior of the mosque. I 
went to that on the left-hand side; and find- 
ing nm one at prayers, entered it far enough 
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to see the whole of the apartment. The dome 
is very handsome, but by no means so jarge 
as that of Saint Paul’s, as colonel Capper 
judged it to be from its appearance at a dis- 
tance. The mosque is richly ornainented with 
bails of ivory, glass, ostriches eggs, and a pro- 
digious number cf lamps, not only in the 
centre, but on every side. Very small-sized 
rich carpets covered the flooring, and two ex- 
traordinary large silver candiesticks were 
placed near the Mahareb. 

** Apprehension of discovery now began to 
Operate upon me, and | traced back my steps 
with caution, greatly dissatisfied at having 
found nothing extraordinary; but, bcfore | 
could repass the gate, an old man started up, 
and called to mein Persian. Not receiving 
any answer, he awakened two others; when 
they all jumped from the elevated part where 
they had been sleeping, and exclaimed most 
vehemently. One of them, armed with a 
scimitar (fortunately for me not unsheathed), 
and another with a short stick, made many 
blows at me; which parrying in the best man- 
ner I was able, aldhough not so successfully as 
I could have wished, 1 dashed through these 
bearded heroes, and was assailed in my flight 
by many large stones, of which, for many 
days, I bore the marks.” 

As they advanced their sufferings be- 
came almost intolerable. The sand was 
so hot, that the horse wes actually lamed 
by the burning heat of his shoes. The 


Simoolek became more frequent and more 


violent: the thermometer rose to one 
hundred and sixteen degrees ; what little 
water remained was so thick and conta- 
minated, that, parched as they were, they 
could not swallow it. For eight and forty 
hours they were in want of water, at 
length they reached the well, but not in 
time to save the life of Mr. H. He lived 
indeed to taste the water, and almost im- 
mediately expired. 

The child, probably because she was in 
the mohaitah, suffered comparatively little 
from the poisonous wind. At length they 
reached the Euphrates ; but though many 
of their dangers were over, the heat ccn- 
tinued to increase. Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter rose to one hundred and thirty-two 
degrees under the tent ; and when exposed 
a quarter of an hour to the sun, to one 
hundred and fifty-six degrees. On the 
forty-eighth day after their departure from 
Aleppo they arrived at Bassora. Here Dr. 
Grittiths consigned his little charge to the 
commercial resident : she remained a few 
months there, and recrossed the desert 
under the care of captain Currie, who de- 
livered her safely to her mother. 

From Bassora Dr. Griffiths sailed for 
Bombay, and there his volume ends. We 
wish to see his remarks upon India. 
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This book is published in a manner un- 
necessarily expensive, which we notice, 
because it is becoming too much the prac- 
tice for atthors, or for booksellers, to 
make the public pay for blank paper. 
The three hundred and ninety-six pages 
of this quarto might have been comprised 
in a thin octavo volume, or even in a duo- 
decimo, and that too in a type which 
would require no spectacles to magnify it. 
There is certainly no legal standard for 
printers measure, but there is a standard 
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of honesty to which every thing may be 
referred. 

The prints in this volume are neither 
beautiful nor useful ; they serve no other 
purpose than to enhance the price of the 
work. They have a bad custom, in arbi- 
trary governments, of licensing books— 
they have also a custom of fixing the sunt 
at which they shall be sold—our English 
publishers are proving that this custom is 
ot quite so bad, 


Letters from Paraguay: describing the Settlements of Monte Video and 


Buenos-dyres; the Presidencies of Rioja Minor, Nombre de Dios, St. Mary and St. 
John, &c. &c. with the Manners, Customs, and religious Ceremonies, &c. of the Inha- 
bitants. Written during a Residence of seventeen Months in that Country. By Jouw 


ConsTaNnse Davis, Esg. 8vo. pp. 293. 

THIS book has, in some parts, a kind 
of romantic air, which prevents us from 
trusting implicitly to the information which 
it contains: it, is evident, however, that 
the writer has described many things from 
actual inspection; and, as every notice 
concerning the state of Spanish America 
is highly interesting, we are much in- 
clined to give the volume before us a 
welcome reception, The advertisement 
informs us, that 


“ The writer of the following letters, a gen- 
tleman of liberal education and considerable 
property, having been disappointed in his 
hopes of happiness with a beloved female, to 
relieve. the distress of his mind, resolved to 
travel; and leaving this country for New 
York, on his arrival commenced a corres- 
pondence with his most intimate friend 
Yorke, esq. of ‘Taunton-Dean, in the county 
of Somerset, his half-brother. After remain- 
ing at New York a short time, he suddenly 
formed the resolution of embarking on a trad- 
ing voyage to Botany Bay—with which these 
letters begin. 

“ Soon after they had sailed, a tremendous 
storm obliged the captain to alter his course, 
and make for the river Plata. They safely 
reached Monte Video, and. afterwards went up 
to Buenos-Ayres, to repair the vessel; where 
Mr. Davie was seized with a dangerous dis- 
order, which usually attacks Europeans upon 
their first landing im that country; and the 
captain, having repaired his damages and 
completed his stock of provisions, was under 
the disagreeable necessity of leaving him in 
the care of the fathers of the convent of St. 
Dominic, by whose unremitted attention he 
recovered in about three months. 

“ The jealousy of the Spanish government 
causing him, upon his recovery, to be con- 
fined to the limits of the convent, he, to cb- 
tain more liberty, took the dress of a noviciate ; 
and, in consequence, atter a short time was 
permitted to visit in the town, and soon after 
to attend father Hernandez on a visit to suine 


of the presidencies in the interior of the pro- 
vince of Paraguay, which were understood 
to be in an unsettled state: this enabled hina 
to make many observations, which he took 
every opportunity of communicating to his 
friend in this country, through his agent at 
New York, by means of the American cap- 
tains trading to South America. 

“ After his return to Buenos-Ayres, it is 
certain that he went to Conception, in Chili; 
as he was last heard of from that place, im 
the year 1803: but whether he lost his life in 
any insurrection of the natives, or was im- 
ptisoned by the government in consequence 
of his correspondence being detected, is un- 
known.” 


From this it is evident, that the friend 
to whom these letters are addressed is not 
the editor of them, and, of course, not re- 
sponsible for their authenticity in the state 
in which they appear before the public. 
Another suspicious circumstance is, that 
the latest letter in this volume is dated 
May 1798, although we learn from the 
advertisement, that Mr. Davie was last 
heard of from’ Conception, in Chili, in 
1803. Were no letters received during 
the whole of this interval, or have they 
not come into the possession of the editor # 

Soon after Mr. Davie’s arrival at Monte 
Video, he was seized with a dangerous 
fever, accompanied and succeeded by long- 
continued delirium, during which he was 
conveyca to Buenos-Ayres, and left at 
the Dominican convent there, by his 
friend the American captain, who was 
obliged to proceed on his voyage. From 
the monks, to whose hospitality he was 
entrusted, he received the kindest atten- 
tions, and finally got the better of his ill- 
ness by means of an Indian remedy 
Being thus left alone among strangers, 
and, in consequence of the war between 
England and Spain, being considered as 
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a prisoner, Mr. Davie was induced to re- 
tain the noviciate’s habit, with which he 
had been clothed on his first reception into 
the monastery, in the hope of being al- 
lowed a little more liberty, more especi- 
ally as he was looked upon by the good 
fathers as a catholic, in consequence of 


the following mistake. 


“ These reverend fathers regatd me as a 
Very pious and devout catholic. “This strange 
prejudice I can no otherwise account tor, than 
by their finding on my neck the precious 
cross worn by my lost ——. I missed this 
valuable relic immediately upon regaining 
my senses, but was diffident of aking for it, 
as not knowing where or how [ had lost it. 
However, when L was, in their opinion, sufli- 
ciently recovered, the jewel was restored to 
ine, and in a transport of joy I seized and 
carried it to my lips. This motion of mine 
was attributed by the brethren to a motive 
of grateful piety, and they very readily con- 
ceived that L was one of their own persua- 
sion.” 


This letter is dated June 1797, so that 
the subsequent events related by Mr. 
Davie occupy a period of only cleven 
months. The discreet conduct of the au- 
thor, his attentions to his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, and a well-timed present to the 
monastery, procured him the liberty of 
Visiting a few of the principal families in 
the town, aad of making little excursions 
into the neighbourhood. The country 
round is, tor the most part, an immense 
savanna, extremely fertile, especially in 
those parts that are annually inundated by 
the river, and covered with luxuriant 
herbage, supporting large herds of wild 
cattle and horses, the descendants of those 
formerly imported hither trom Europe. 


Whe cattle, however, are not so numerous ’ 


as they used to be, on account of the de- 
Vastation comimiitedamong them for many 
years past by the hunters, who destroy 
them by thousands merely for the sake of 
their skins, tongues, and fat. 

Splendour, dissipation, idleness, and 
filth, strikingly characterize the settle- 
ment of Buenos-Ayres; and the influ- 
ence of the clergy being very great, the 
religious festivals are solemnized with un- 
usual pomp. ‘The account of the cele- 
bration of Corpus Christi day deserves to 
be extracted. 

«The morning was ushered in by the ring- 


ing of bells, firing of canyon, and other simi- 
lar demonstrations of joy. At ten o clock, 


upon a signal given at the governor's house, 
the coinmunity prepared to join in the gene- 
ral cavalcade ; and now, for the first time, I 
was to see the outside of the convent. We 
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were arranged in order, in a large squar 

within the gates: first, the nt Aot ree 
were divided into four bands, twelve in each ; 
these are the children under the tuition of the 
fathers. "Lhe first division was to precede the 
whol, singmg a particular service appropriate 
to the day. On either side these children 
walked Jay-brothers, bearing ensigns, or pic- 
tures representing the ditferent achievements 
of their patron saint. Then followed the 
novices, among whom was myself; every one 
bearing some precious relic or another, en- 
closed in boxes of ebony and ivory, curiously 
wrought. ; 

“bo us succeeded another band of inusic, 
accompanied by all the visitors of distinction, 
of which there were not a few from the dis- 
tant plantations. Next came the elder fa- 
thers of the convent, two and two, each car- 
rying something relative to the festival; and 
after them the superior, dressed in all the re- 
galia of his office, surrounded by the young 
students gouig to Cordova, and six lay-bro- 
thers, bearing banners. Vhe remainder of 
the community, choristers, and several newly- 
baptized Indians, brought up the rear; every 
one in this procession being arrayed in their 
richest and gayest attire. The cavalcade, 
having cleared the convent-gate, entered a 
large i.andsome square ; on one side of which 
stands the cathedral, a very fine well-finished 
edifice, crowned with a cupola, and open on 
all sides to the view. Round this square were 
assembi!ed the societies of several other or- 
ders, all dressed in paraphernalia; and a 
more curious scene | never witnessed. It 
seemed as if people from all nations of the 
earth were collected together, presenting 
every different shade of the complexion, from 
the silver-haired inhabitant of Denmark to 
the sable-hued native of Guinea. 

“ Aniong the crowd some Indian caciques 
held a very conspicuous place. “Vhey wore 
party-coloured cotton habits, prettily deco- 
rated with a variety of feathers, arranged in a 
very judicious and elegant manner. Ban's of 
wool, red, purple, and yellow, encircled their 
heads, and supported some of the most beau- 
tiful plumes | ever beheld. Several of the 
caciques wore glittering ornaments on their 
chins; others on their necks, arms, and legs. 
But if these Indians pleased by the gaiety of 
their attire, another tribe interested me no 
less by their simplicity. These were clad in 
white cotton vestinents, with no other orna- 
ment than large full white feathers, rising one 
above enother round the head. This dress, 
contrasted with the dark copper colour of 
their skins, was peculiarly striking, and gave 
a most singular, though extremely pleasing, 
appearance to the whole. 

“The outsides of the houses round the 
square were hung with festoons of flowers, 
and live birds, tied with strings, to prevent 
their escape, but long enough to admit of their 
fluttering sufficiently to expand their beautiful 
plumage ; a contrivance which I must confess 
had a very picturesque effect. The portico 
of the church was decorated with an uncome 























mon quantity of real and artificial flowets, in 
the disposal of which a great share of taste 
had been displayed. Under the principal 
arch was placed a band of musicians, who 
sung and played most enchantingly. Indeed 
ihere is not a place in the world, not even 
italy, where sacred music is more studiously 
ateatled to. Upon a volley being fired by 

une of the soldiers—who were all drawn up 
on one side of the square—the procession 
commenced by the military, fully accoutred, 
marching oif two and two, to the sound of 
drums, trumpets, and other martial music, at 
intervals: halting, to discharge their pieces; 
the bells of all the chur. hes | ringing, and the 
ships in the harbour returning the fire in the 
town: so that altogether you may suppose the 
concert by no means a despicable one. First 

after the soldiers came the order of St. Fran- 

cis, arranged in nearly the same manner as 
ourselves; then followed a second division of 
the military, and the choristers of the cathe- 
dral: to them succeeded the order of St. 
James; and, thirdly, we came in. Between 
our rear, and the advanced guard of the fourth 
community, was borne oa a very high altar, 
richly de corated, the elements of the eucha- 
rist, surrounded by a vast number of people 
of the first rank and quality; some of them 
bearing lighted wax-candles, highly perfum- 
ed; others incense, many banners, and not 
a few relics: the whole group flanked by sol- 
diers on horseback, in taeir newest and best 
attire, firing alternately to the right and Icit; 
and wherever a cross was erec ‘ted, which i 
believe was at the end of every street, the 
whole cavalcade halted to sing the appointed 
service, 

« After the eucharist came another division 
of soldiers, and after them all the remaining 
religious of the town; while on either side of 
the strevt—for we touk the middle—marched 
the mobility, men, women, and children ; but, 
notwithstanding their numbers, all ranged in 
regular order, and observing a profound si- 
lence, except when they joined in the general 
choruses, and then biessed St. Dominic. 
What a din was there! Each division of the 
whole procession was a‘tended by a band of 
music, which, halting at the crosses, played 
almost divinely; and sorry ¢ enough I was, 
when the devotion of the multitude, break- 
ing forth into audible sounds, spoiled such ex- 
sag harmony. 





“The decorations of the houses in mag- 
nificence surpassed any thing I ever beheld 
in Europe on the like occasion. The streets 
are wide, and most of them ina straight line ; 
the houses in general low, with here and there 
a very eleg “vant church or public building, 
finished according to the rules of European 
architecture. Every habitation was hung 


either with tapestry or coloured cottons of 
various dyes, ornamented with feathers in a 
very ingenious manner; between which were 
suspended festoons of flowers, articles of plate, 
and even jewels, according to the riches of 
the owner. 


Across the streets, from side to 
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side, were triumphal arches, composed of 
boughs of trees artfully imterwoven; from 
which hung, as at the portico of the church, 
a great variety of living birds, all suspended 
in the most adv antageous point of view, and 
some of them beyond description beautiful. 
Between the arches were set out a vast quan- 
tity of eatables; such as cakes, pies, fruits, 
&c. all disposed in a very agreeable manner : 
and [ could not help feeling a kind of peculiar 
English pleasure at this part of the exhibition. 
Close to the houses, on each side of the streets, 
were likewise placed living aniinals—young 
tigers, lions, wolves, dogs, ‘and even monkeys 
ot a particular large species—sccured so care- 
fully as to prevent any possibility of their 
escaping, or hurting those that mizht come 
near them. From the windows were sis- 
pended baskets, very neatly wove, of a lovely 
gfeen colour, conti ining every kind of seed 
or grain with which they mean to sow the 
Jand, thet the SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD 
might bestow his benediction on them as he 
passes, which they think will undoubtedly 
procure thein a plentiful harvest ; and indeed 
they are seldom, if ever, disappointed. 

© There is not a street through which the 
procession passes but is adornéd in this splen- 
did manner: for on this festival the riches of 
every individual are displaved to the greatest 
advantage possible, and with a peculiar de- 
gree of art; which must, | should think, oc- 
cupy aconsiderable time in preparation. 

“ In one of the streets leading to the grea 
square | saw three of the largest and tinest 
peacocks [ ever beheld: also pheasants of an 
extraordinary size and beauty, not inuch wn- 
like the peac ocks in point of feather, but taller, 
with more slender legs; and in lien of a long 
sweeping tail, small tufts of feathers, com- 
posed of dark brown, beautifully shaded with 
green and gold; but their eyes and plunage, 
in beauty and variety of colours, far surpassed 
any of the biped Kind that had ever before 
met my inspection. They all appeared very 
tame; and, with several other large birds fas- 
tened ina similar way, were not in the least 
disturbed by the firing, the shouts of the mul- 
titude, or the trampling of the horses. ‘The 
ground was all over strewed with herbs and 
flowers, so regularly dispose - as to resemble, ta 
many plac es, the most delicate te Persian carpets. 
In fine, all the sweets of nature seemed co!- 
lected in one spot, to honour the sacred fes- 
tival: and a greater assemblage of people of 
all ranks, ages, and conditions, | never wit- 
nessed, even in the most populous city in Fu- 
rope; nor so profound 2 silence and regula- 
rity, except when the pious responses were 
made. 

«© The governor was dressed in a rieh 
nish habit, tastily ornamented with oud. 
jewels, &e. He was surrow by 4 nu- 
merous and very splendid retinue, as none 
but the sick are exempt from assistance at this 
ceremony. 

« When the procession reached the cathe- 
dral, the aiv was almust rent by the multitude 
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of voices; and we entered the edifice during 
a heavy discharge of artillery from the garri- 
son and ships in the harbour, also volleys of 
musquetry from the soldiers in the streets. 
Here high mass was celebrated, and the sa- 
crament administered; which ceremony, of 
course, occupied a considerable time, and 
when ended the different communities retired 
in the same order to their respective convents. 
The principal visitors and caciques are invited 
to the governor's, where a plentiful banquet 
is provided for them, composed of every de- 
licacy the country affords. The eatables, &c. 
with which the streets were adorned are taken 
down, and distributed by the parish priests 
among the inhabitants, wiio entertain all stran- 
gers that choose to partake of them. At night 
there is a general rejoicing ; when some very 
ingenious fire-works are displayed, and na- 
tional games exhibited, such as hunting or 
baiting the wild bull, &c. and various martial 
exercises, in which the inhabitants of Buenos- 
Ayres particularly excel.” 


We are sorry to observe that the op- 
pression of the Indians still continues in 
all its rigour, and that this is the cause of 
the comparatively good treatment experi- 
enced by the negro slaves: the cost of a 
negro. is considerable, and therefore his 
purchaser is induced to use him well; 
but the poor native Indians, whenever 
they can be caught, belong to the govern- 
ment, and are consumed, without re- 
motse, in the public works and private 
employment, by excessive labour and 
scantiness of food. 

The empire established by the jesuits 
in Paraguay, although its destruction was 
apparently very complete, has by no means 
yet ceased’ to operate: the necessary ten- 
dency of this measure was to increase pro- 
digiously the power of the military com- 
manders, at the expence of the influenee 
till that time possessed by the priests ; 
the consequence of which is, that the ec- 
clesiastics, in the distant presidios at least, 
are very discontented, and are intriguing 
both with the converted and unconverted 
Indians,-to expel the military by force, 
and throw off their dependence on the 
governor of Buenos-Ayres. Some sedi- 
tious movements among the clergy, in the 
settlements on the Uraguay and the lake 
Iberi, had particularly attracted the notice 
of government, and it was thought expe- 
dient to send, from the Dominican mo- 
nastery at Buenos-Ayres, a respectable ec- 
clesiastic, father Hernandez, to conciliate 
if possible the existing differences. Mr. 
Davie had the good fortune to prevail on 
the father to allow him to accompany the 
mission as secretary, and accordingly, in 
the month of Sep:ember, be quitted the 
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capital with his associates, and commenced 
his journey. They travelled by land up 
the banks of the Plata, as far as the little 
harbour of Rio de las Conchas ; here they 
embarked on board three balsas, or covers 
ed double canoes ; and crossing the Plata, 
entered the Uraguay, a deep and rocky 
stream, and one of the principal contri. 
butors to the main river. The Uraguay 
abounds in fish, and its wooded banks 
swarm with game, and are infested by 
tigers, not indeed so formidable as those 
of Bengal, yet sufficiently fierce to exer- 
cise the skill aud courage of the Indian 
hunters. After proceeding for some days 
up this river, they entered one of its tri- 
butaries, the Iber, and at length reached 
the lake Iberi, out of which the Iber 
flows in one direction, and an unnamed 
stream in another, that falls into the Plata 
at the presidency of Santa Lucia. The 
lake is above one hundred miles long, and 
forty wide: it is sprinkled with nume- 
rous islands, aisd on its fertile and wooded 
shores are established several flourishing 
settlements, at the principal of which, 
Rioja Minor, father Hernandez and his 
company took up their residence. 


« This town is pretty large, and very regu- 
larly built. ‘The streets, which are in the Ko- 
man style, exactly parallel, are divided by 
plantations of trees thick set, oranges, le- 
mons, Citrons, myrtles of every various sort, 
and scores of other odoriferous shrubs, which 
as you pass regale the‘senses most delightiully, 
and seem to give one a foretaste of those 
blissful regions where our religion tells us we 
shall rest for ever. Little currents of the 
purest water run with gentle ripplings under- 
heath the trees, over a smooth bed of small 
round pebbles. ‘The houses are mostly built 
of clay, one story high, and covered with 
tiles; but the dwellings of the commandant, 
corrigidor, fiscal, and others of note, are 
higher, made of brick, “and fitted up with 
every convenience. The public storchouse 
is in the centre of the town; it is one story 
high, very long and wide, divided into seve- 
ral apartments, so contrived as to receive 
every different article for use or barter. For- 
metly this storehouse was under the sole re- 
gulation of the rector, and by him only was 
the produce proportioned out to the different 
families; but now the Spanish commandant 
claims a share in the distribution.” 

The unusual alertness of the military 
clearly showed that mischief was appre- 
hended, but for some weeks no disturb- 
ance‘took place: in January 1798, father 
Hernandez, accompanied by Mr. Davie, 
went, on account of his health, to the mi 
neral waters of Ariciffe, near the presi- 
dency of Santa Maria, on the river Pa- 
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rana; from this place he was suddenly 
yecalled in the succeeding month to Rioja 
Minor, where every thing was in contu- 
sion. The father, on his arrival, found 
the monastery surrounded by a guard of 
soldiers, and that two of the principal ec- 
clesiastics were under arrest on @ charge 
of treason ; this disgraceful circumstance, 
together with the fatigues of his rapid 
journey, affected so severely both his 
health and spirits, that he died in a few 
days, leaving the two parties in a state of 
the highest irritation against each other, 
which shortly concluded in the following 
tragical manner. 


« Father Michael and father Joseph were 

laced: in confinement, until the balsa should 
- ready to convey them to Buenos-Ayres. 
J was so much taken up with the illness and 
death of our good pastor, that | never even 
bestowed a thought upon these men until the 
morning after the funeral, when I sent to the 
commandant to request that 1 might be per- 
mitted to return with the prisoners to the con- 
vent of St. Dominic, if they were not already 
sent off; for not a single person had opened 
his lips to me on that or any other subject, 
save the death of the superior, whom every 
one lamented. ‘The answer [ received from 
Don Policarpo (the governor) was, ‘ that he 
should consider of mvy request ; and in the 
mean time desired I would keep myself quiet 
with the other two brothers in the monastery,’ 
round which I found the guard was still sta- 
tioned. This answer of the commandant’s 
somewhat surprised me; and about the 
middle of the day after that on which it was 
sent to me, | was sitting in the apartment for- 
merly occupied by the venerable Hernandez, 
reflecting on my situation, and wondering for 
what new vicissitudes I was reserved, when I 
was roused from my reverie by the loud con- 
fused din of an approaching multitude. Pre- 
sently a signal-gun was fired, the drums beat 
to arms, and the piercing war-shout of the 
Indians burst upon my ears. I sprung in ter- 
ror from my seat, and ran to the window ;_ but 
it only commanded a view of the convent 
garden. J was therefore hastily returning to 
the door when it flew epen, and ‘the friendly 
Indian, who made my secret box for me, 
rushed into the room, followed by about 
twenty of the town Indians. ‘ Come with 
me, father Mathias,’ said he—for that is my 
Teligious title—* for with ‘us you will be safe.’ 
‘What is the matter? cried [; § what does 
all this mean? ¢ Father Michael and father 
Joseph,’ returned he ‘ have been rescued from 
the balsas by some tribes of the wild Charuas : 
they have joined the town Indians, who have 
risen in a body, and are now surrounding 
every Spaniard’s house; but I will preserve 
you.’ Saving this, he threw part of a tiger’s 
skin across my shoulders, and pulled me after 
him out of the monastery, and towards the 
sirand. All we passed was tumult, horror, 
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and confusion; the military were flying in all 
directions, pursued by the Charuas, armed 
with long barbed darts, which they sent 
through the air with amazing celerity. The 
townsmen had taken possession of the signal 
post, storehouse, and arsenal, and being at 
the hour of siesta, all the Spaniards had been 
taken unprepared. ‘This was the revolt which 
had been so long dreaded, and which the 
commandant too securely thought he had 
effectually circumvented through the intel- 
ligence received from the Indian. But this 
pretended confession, it now appears, was 
only a deep-laid scheme to deceive the com- 
mandant; the conspirators had foreseen the 
consequences, and provided accordingly. 
perceived, as L passed along from the mo- 
nastery to the water, that all who had not the 
whole or part of a tiger’s skin upon their 
shoulders were immediately sacrificed. either 
by the town Indians, who wore this symbol, 
or by the Charuas, who had theirs tied about 
their waists as they conunon, and indeed only, 
covering. When | reached the strand, the 
first objects [ beheld were the dead bodies of 
the commandant and major-general, pierced 
in every part with darts and arrows. | have 
since learned they dragged the former from 
his bed, and massacred him; his wife and 
family were killed in much the same manner} 
and so sudden and unexpected was the blow, 
that not a single destined victim had escaped.” 

“On the sixth day in the evening, tather 
Michael came to me, and apologised for not 
seeing me before, saying, that the many ma- 
terial things he had had to arrange alone pre- 
vented him. He then entered into a long 
dissertation on the necessity the town Indians 
had been under of adopting the decisive mea- 
sures they had pursued, to obtain that liberty 
the state of Spain had so long deprived them 
of, and which it was their firm determination 
to secure against Whatever steps the crown 
might have recourse to, to prevent them ; for 
although they respected the laws, they were 
not dispesed to abide by any but those they 
themselves should frame: their oppressors 
had reigned long enough, and they werg re- 
solved to enjoy their native freedom, or 
perish in the attempt.” 


The insurgents offered Mr. Davie a 
quiet residence among them, and even to 
secure his escape to England ; but expect- 
ing to be appointed to a mission to Chili, 
he declined their offers, and was sent ina 
balsa to Buenos-Ayres, where he safely 


arrived in the month of May. Here the 
volume terminates. Besides the events, 
of which we have given a sketch, there 
are interspersed several interesting parti- 
culars relative to the manners of the In- 
dians, and the police of the Spaniards ; 
but these we decline to notice, conceiving 
it to be an injustice to the author to make 
any more extracts from a small book. 
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Arr. XIV. 4 Tour in America, in 1798, 1799, and 1890. Exhibiting Sketches of Sas 
eicty and Manners, and a particular Account of the American System of Agriculture, 


with its recent Improvements. 
Baltimore. 


Mr. PARKINSON ought to have en- 
titled his work an Agricultural Tour; for 
it has no pretensions to have given a satis- 
factory account of any other phenomena 
than those which interest the farmer. 
But for the very reason that it’selects for 
record and discussion such features of the 
country, as the author was peculiarly qua- 
lified to give a critical account of, it ex- 
ceeds in value those superficial books of 
travels, which treat of every thing, and of 
every thing defectively. The farmer, who 
projects an emigration to North America, 
should study this work ; it will deter him 
from executing the project, by the satis- 
factory detail of causes, why the agricul- 
tural profession neither is, nor is likely to 
become a profitable or pleasant employ- 
ment, in any part of the United States 
which the writer visited. His tour is con- 
fined to the central provinces of the North 
American States. 

The author embarked at Liverpool, 
Janded at Norfolk in Virginia, went to 
treat with General Washington for a farm 
near Mount Vernon, and nally settled in 
the neighbourhood ot Baltimore, in which 
town he sold a great quantity of milk. 
Concerning this sweep of district the ac- 
€oant is ample, minute, instructive, and 
decisive. 

Instead of a survey of the back settle- 
ments, some shocking stories are told of 
the atrecious conduct of the Indians in 
1782, when they were said to have been 
hallooed upon the western settlers by the 
intrigues of the British: it is more pro- 
bable that the usurpation of Indian dis- 
tricts, without orderly purchase, gave oc- 
casion to this savage warfare. 

The author next travels to Philadelphia, 
Brunswick, and New-York, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting subscriptions to his re- 
printed Experienced Farmer. His social 
‘introductions are various, and the infor- 
mation collected is considerable fur so 
cursory a three months journey. 

His third tour is a circuit of three hun- 
dred miles, chiefly along the Chesapeak, 
through Annapolis; here, if any where, 
the author finds something to praise. ‘The 
northern, the southern, the western states 
were never inspected: but as the tide of 
emigration from England mostly tends to- 
ward the country between New-York and 
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Baltimore ;_ that territory is described con- 
cerning which information is most impor- 
tant on this side the Attantic. 

We learn in general that the soil is every 
where bad; labour every whiere dear ; 
demand for produce every where narrow 
and precarious; necessaries every where 
costly; and comforts wholly uncomcat- 
able: that farming on a small scale, or a 
large scale, is a losing trade; and that a 
farmer’s family in reality swbsists, not by 
the profits on his stock or capital em- 
ployed, but by personal fagging, which, 
as all men’s labour is well paid, may keep 
a family from starving. The roads are 
execrable ; but the gentlemen hospitable. 
The people are insolent, dishonest, and ra- 
pacious. ‘There are no poor-laws, no pu- 
nishments, no schools. Civilization, which 
always proportions itself to the density of 
populousness, is retrogressive, and ap- 
proaches nearer to a Russian than an Eng- 
lish level: the symptoms of culture ob- 
servable in the towns are due to the in- 
flux of foreign, chiefly Scottish, mer- 
chants. In short, such a picture as Bu- 
low of Hamburgh drew, in 1797, of the 
commercial interest of North America, 
is here drawn of the landed interest. 
Both authors agree that the price of laud 
is on the decline; and that the inele- 
mency and unwholsomeness of the cli- 
miate are unconquerable impediments tothe 
higher stages of cultivation and improve- 
ment. The country is not only bad, but 
unbetterable. The inhabitants are con- 
stantly crawling westwards, and at every 
remove®ink lower toward poverty, priva- 
tion, and barbarism. 

In all this delineation there is evidently 
much of caricature; and a systematic 
wish and endeavour to curry favour with 
the tories of England, by ascribing the 
evils of North America to its republican- 
ism. ‘To the doctrine of equality is at- 
tributed the insolence of the commonalty; 
to liberty, their improbity; to the want 
of a distinct exemplary class of noblemen, 
their vulgarity or rudeness; to the want 
of an established clergy, their ignorance. 
The author was pleased with Washington 
and Jefferson, and therefore omits to men- 
tion what they lose by wanting a king. 

Those who are curious concerning Ame- 
rican agriculture will, of course, cousule 
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the book itself; we shall indicate only a 
few facts, which may supply hints for im- 
provements at home. 

In the Patowmak there are fresh-water 
oysters, large and fat: “ the taste is watery 
and disagreeable to me, but not so to the 
Americans.” Surely this sort of shell-fish 
might be reared in the inland lakes of 
Great Britain. 

“«« There are great numbers of hogs, in ge- 
ral of a very interior kind. The real Ame- 
rican hog is what is termed the wood-hog: 
they are long in the leg, narrow on the back, 
short in the body, flat on the sides, with a long 
snout, very rough in their hair, in make more 
like the fish called a pereh than any thing I 
can describe. You may 2s well think of stop- 
ping a crow as thyse hogs. ‘They will go to 
a distance form a fence, take a run, and leap 
through the rails, three or four feet from the 

round, turning themselves sidewise. ‘These 
as suffer such hardships as ne other animal 
could endure. It is customary to keep them 
in the woods all winter, as there is no thrash- 
ing or fold-yards; and they must live on the 
roots of trees, or something of that sort; but 
they are poor beyond any creature that | ever 
saw. ‘That is probably the cause why the 
American pork is so very fine. They are 
something Tike the forest-sheep. I am not 
certain, with American keeping and treatinent, 
if they be not the best; for 1 never saw any 
animal live without food, except this; and I[ 
am pretty sure they nearly do that. When 
they are fed, the tlesh may well be sweet: it 


is all young, though the pig be ten years old ; 
and, like pigs in general, they only act as a 


conveyance to carry corn to market. ‘The 
sort of hogs I left in America pay the most for 
food lever saw. I fed some half-bred ones, 
at six months old, that weighed ten stone 
each—fourteen pounds to the stone, With 
very little food and care, they kept fat in their 
growing state. 

“ T had a sow that yielded me one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds fifteen shillings in ele- 
ven months. 1 sold three hogs to general 
Ridgely for fifty-six pounds five shillings cur- 
rency. ‘The pigs were ail sold from the sow 
at seven weeks old, except one. At two litters, 
she had only twelve, to make the sum.” 

This breed may be worth importing for 
the northern shires: where food is plenti- 
ful, the Java hog is the quickest fatter. 
A peculiar breed of chickeas, which lay 
eggs all winter, also deserves attention : 
it is noticed page 209. The soft crab, 
and the canyas-back duck are mentioned 
as delicacies, which the curious in eating 
should import. ‘The early white wheat is 
described, vol. ii. p. 322: there are many 
varieties of wheat cultivated in Sicily 
which are untried in America, or even in 
Great Britain; one so rapid of growth as 
to yield thrice in a year. To the hot 


countries American farmers should ads 
dress themselves for seeds and for precu- 
dents. Herd-grass, or swamp-grass, me-~ 
rits trial at home; ard so does timothy- 
grass. 

“ The great advantage of herd grass is 
that it grows on swampy ground where water 
is liable to stand: it grows in those sort of 
swamps with such kixuriance in America, as 
to produce, it is said, a greater burthen than 
timothy ; and is much superior in quality to 
either clover or timothy. It is a much finer 
grass than timothy, is better hay for cattle or 
sheep, is hardy to harvest; and, in growing, 
forms a sod, which mats the land over in such 
a manner, as to cause it to bear the pressure 
of cattle, horses, &c. though previously so soft 
as not to bear the footsteps of a man. {tis the 
only grass that forms any kind of sod on Jand 
in America ; for by nature i never sew a sod 
in the country, but where the herd grass grew. 
The earth is so loose as not to cause grasses to 
form a sod, as in England ; the swamsps aré 
the very same.” 

‘The twenty-fourth section contains va- 
luable reflections on the management of 
negroes, suggested by the inspection of 
those belonging to general Washington, 
of whom these curious particulars are 
given, 

“ T think a large number of negroes to ree 
quire as severe discipline as a company of 
soldiers: and that may be one and the great 
cause why general Washington manzged his 
negroes better than any other man, he being 
brought up to the army, and by nature ins 
dustrious beyond any description, and in re- 
gularity the same. ‘There are several anec- 
dotes related of him, for being methodical. 
I was told by generai Stone that he was travel- 
ling with his family in his carriage across the 
country, and arriving at a ferry belonging to 
general Washington, he oifered the ferryman 
a moidore. ‘The man said, “ I cannot 
take it.” The general asked, “© Why, John?” 
He replied, “ 1 am only a servant to general 
Washington; and I have no weights to weigh 
it with: and the general will weigh it; and if 
it should not be weight, he wi!l not only make 
me the loser, but he will be angry with me.”— 
“ Well, John, you must take it; and I will 
lose three pence in its value:” the ferryman 
did so; and he carried it to general Washing- 
ton on the Saturday night following. The 
general weighed it ; and it was not weight: it 
wanted three half-pence: general WV ashington 
carcfuliy lapped up the three half-pence in @ 
piece of paper, and directed it to general 
Stone, which he received from the ferryman 
on his return. General Stone told me another 
of his regularities, that, during the time he 
was engaged in the army in the American 
war, and trom home, he had a plasterer from 
Baltimore, to plaster a room for him; and the 
room was measured, and the plasterer’s de 
mand paid by the steward. Wem the ge 
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nheral returned home, he measured the room, 
and found the work to come to less by fifteen 
shillings than the man had received. Some 
time after the plasterer died; and the widow 
married another man, who advertised in the 
newspapers to receive all and pay all due to 
or by her former husband. ‘The general, see- 
ing the paper, made a demand of the fifteen 
shillings, and received them. Another time, 
aman came to Mount-Vernon to pay rent ; 
and he had not the exact balance due to the 
general: when the money was counted, the 
general said “‘ There wants four pence.” The 
man oticred him a dollar, and desired him to 
put it to the next year’s account. No, he 
inust get the change, aud leave the money on 
the table util he had got it. ‘The man rode 
to Alexandria, which is uine miles from 
Mouiut-Vernon; and then the general setded 
the account. It was always his custom, when 
he travelied, to pay as much for*his servant's 
breakiast, dimer, or supper, as for his own. 
I was told this by the keeper of a tavern 
where the genera! breakfasted ; and he made 
the bill three shillings and ninepence for the 
master’s breakfast, and three shillings the ser- 
vants. The general sent for the taveri- 
keeper into the room, and desired he would 
make the same charge for his servants as for 
himself, for he doubted not that they had 
eaten as much. ‘This shews he was as correct 
in paying as in receiving.—It is said that he 
never had any thing bought for his use that 
was by weight, but he weighed it, or any thing 
by tale, but he had it counted: and it he did 
not find the due weight or number, he sent 
the articles back again to be regulated. There 
is a striking instance related of his conde- 
scendency : he sent to a shoemaker in Alex- 
andria to come to measure him for a pair of 
shoes; the shoemaker answered by the ser- 
vant that it was not his custom to go to any 
one’s house to take measure for shoes. ‘The 
“ general, being told that, mounted his horse, 
apd went to the shoemaker to be measured. 
“It may be worthy the reader's. notice to 
observe what regularity does; sincethere can- 
not be any other particular reason given for 
general Washington's superier powers than his 
correctness, that made lim able to govern that 
wild country: for it was the opinion of many 
of his most intimate friends, that his intellects 
were. not brighter than those of many other 
men. ‘lo me he appeared a mild friendly 
man, in company rather reserved, in private 
speaking with candour. His behaviour to me 
was‘such, that J shall ever revere his name. 
Before he died, generai Washington himseif, 
with his own hands, closed his eyes and 
mouth.” 


At page 573 this author says he has re- 
eommended to government to prevent the 
emigration of uncertificated persons: the 


grant Ot this certificate to depend on the 
clergyman and overseers of the parish. 
The only just method of preventing emi- 
eration is to disseminate iastruction, Let 
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extracts from Mr. Parkinson's book be re- 
printed in a cheap form, and read aloud 
trom the pulpit of every Welsh parish, if 
it be necessary to resist, by active inter- 
ference, the roaming tendency of the ne- 
cessitous classes: but let no laws imprison 
the Briton in his country. Rather let us 
repeal those laws which already resist the 
exportation of mechanics and artisans, 
under a fvolish and tyrannical pretext of 
their founding elsewhere our manufae- 
tures. Skill and industry being more 
highly recompensed in Britain than abroad 
will not find their account in emigrating ; 
ignorance and idleness may well be spared, 
their migration will be an ease to the 
poor’s rate. If they cau dispose elsewhere 
of their reputation to more advantage, 
they have a natural right to carry it thither. 
Does Mr. Parkinson secretly mistrust the 
credibility of his own delineation of North 
America, that he thinks it needful to cor- 
roborate his arguments against emigration 
by new legislative restrictions ? 

The English farmer who wishes to res 
move, would probably find Ireland a more 
profitable resting-place than North Ame~_ 
rica. There is much good land uxculti- 
vated, and still more ill-cultivated, for 
want of skill and of capital, in the western 
island. But the most patriotic specula- 
tion seems to be the enterprize of tropical 
agriculture. ‘Trinidad is still to colonize, 
and the banks of the Essequibo. The 
same quantity of labour and capital ap- 
plied in the warm countries increases 
much more rapidly the mass of produce 
and of wealth, than applied in the cold 
countries. We much wish than some 
such book as Mr. Parkinson’s Experienced 
Farmer were drawn up in Jamaica or De- 
merary (it might be entitled the Tropical 
Planter), containing such plain directions 
for the culture of maize, cotton, coffee, in- 
digo, sugar, &c. as should facilitate in 
new settlements the transfer of the agri- 
cultural arts. These things travel much 
too slowly. Mr. Thomas Cooper praised 
timothy-grass in 1794, Mr. Parkinson con- 
firms the eulogy: yet timothy-hay is still 
to seck among the productions of English 
agriculture. A greater quantity of praise, 
of conspicuity, of noisy gratitude, must be 
awarded in favour of those men, who 
have the forethought and take the trouble 
to bring over useful animals and plants. 
Lucullus has been immortalized for in- 
troducing to Rome the cherry trée; and 
shall we reserve no recompense, not at 
least a parsley-wreath, for the brow who 
will introduce the American hen, that 





















lays eggs in the Christmas holidays ? Per- 
haps Mr. Parkinson has the merit not 
merely of observing, but of bringing over 
several of these useful articles. 
‘This book is not neatly put together. 
Some facts, as the effect of plaster of Paris 
ona turnip-crop in its early stage of growth, 
are repeatedly narrated. Some state- 
ments, as that concerning swamp-grass, 
are aukwardly interrupted to talk about 
sheep or the weather, and then returned 
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to again as unexpectedly. Sdme rela- 
tions, as those concerning the Indian war-' 
fare, which do not repose on personal en- 
guiries, and are disconnected with the 
chief,topic, might have been wholly omit- 
ted with advantage. The grouping of to- 
pics, the treating of each thing in its pro- 
per place, is as favourable to compression 
as to interest. These two volumes ree 
duced to one would form a completer 
work, : 


Art. XV. 4 Collection of Modern and Contemporary Voyages and Travels: containing, 
1. Translations from Foreign Languages, of Voyages and Travels never before trans: 
lated; 2. Original Voyages and Travels never before published ; 3. Analyses of New 
Voyages and Travels published in Englund. Vol. 1, 8vo. 


WHEN books of every kind are be- 
€ome so extravagantly dear, any plan 
which renders useful works more acces- 
sible is sure of our approbation. ‘The plan 
of the present requires no explanation 
farther than what the title-page conveys ; 
it is a collection of travels, not a compi- 
lation, printed in a fair, clear, well-pro- 
portioned type, on good paper, each page 
containing more than two of such quartos 
as it not unfrequently falls to our lot to 
notice; yet the page is not crouded, and 
the letter not unpleasantly small. ‘The 
contents of the volume must be noticed 
separately. 

Travels in Istryia and Dalinatia, drawn up 

JSrom the Itinerary of L. F. Cassas, Author 

and Editor of the Picturesque Travels in 

Syria, Phenicia, Palestine, and Lower 

Esypt. By JosepH LAvALier, Alember 

of the Polytechnic Society, of the Soviety 

of Arts and Sciences of Paris, of the 

Agricultural Society of the Seine and 

, Marne, jc. Translated from.the French, 

- THE first part of these travels, which 
eontained an historical account of ‘the 
countries through which M. Cassas tra- 
velled, has been omitted by the translator. 
We do not approve of such mutilations, 
but as this introduction was the work of 
M. Lavallée, the French editor, not of 
the author himself, it is of less conse- 
quence. The chapter abridged from it, 
which relates to the manners and customs 
of the Morlachians, is the most valuable 
in the whole. 

‘The origin of this people is uncertain. 
They are dispersed over Dalmatia, though 
principally among the mountains in the 
interior, and extend towards Germany, 
Hungary, and even Greece. Two distinct 
races seem to be confounded under one 
name, the one of Celtic, the ether of 
Asiaiic physiognomy and complection. 
Phese latter are the mountaincers, and the 





“ 
least civilized. They are robbers by pro- 
fession, but religious enough to prefer 
robbing Turks to Christians: the science 
of thieving is garried by them to the 
greatest possible perfection, and they re- 
semble the Arabs in their inflexible fide- 
lity when once their faith is pledged. 
They are remarkable also for hospitality, 
the virtue of barbarians not of savages ; 
the Morlachian who has a good stock of 
provisions shares them with his neigh- 
bours, and partakes of their abundance in 
his turn; if he is in want he enters his 
neighbour's house, takes a place at the 
table, and remains as long as he pleases. 

The custom of vewing friendship is 
very remarkable. 


«Two young men, or girls, associate to- 
gether ; and their union is consolidated by a 
common education, custom, uniformity of 
character, and sometimes by those unforeseen 
and sudden emotions of sympathy, which 
often arise in the human breast. When two 
young persons agree to live in this kind of 
harmony, they repair to the church, accom- 
panied by their relations ; and the priest offers 
a benediction on the union, which becomes in-= 
violable. ‘Two girls joined in this manner, 
are called posestrimé ; and two me WN 
timi. ‘hey are then inseparable for the rest 
of their lives: every circumstance has acom- 
mon interest between them ; pleasures, cha- 
grin, dangers, injuries, and reverse of fortune ¢ 
all, in short, is divided between the pobratimé 
and his comrade ; and the posestrimé and her 
friend. Even the sacrifice of life has often 
signalised these ardent attachments ; and, if 
two pobratimi should happento dissolve their 
union, the event is regarded as a public cala- 
mity, and as the forerunner of some great 
inisfortune with which the nation is threat- 
ened,” 

But this singular custom is becoming of 
less effect as strong liquors become more 
common among them, and they get. in- 
fected with the despicable vices of the 
Jtalians. 
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Revenge, a passion which needs no fos- 
tering, is inculcated as aduty. In case of 
a murder the bloody clothes of the slain 
are preserved by his family, and shown 
to the children. Forgiveness is unknown ; 
they wiil in some cantons accept money 
as the price of blood, but otherwise ven- 
geance is sure to be taken. The death of 
the offender does not put an end to the 
feud, his family inherit the danger. Some 
follow the Greek church, some the Romish, 
the priests of both sects being equally ig- 
norant. ‘The superstition ot Vampirism 
prevails here as in Hungary and Greece ; 
but the Morlachians, more prudent than 
their neighbours, take measuregsto prevent 
the mischief. Before the fumeral they 
ham-string the corpse, mark certain cha- 
racters upon it with a hot iron, drive nails 
into it, repeat charms over it, and then it 
is as peaceable in the grave as an obstre- 
perous English ghost when laid in the Red 
Sea. What is the origin and where of 
this widely-extended aud most horrible 
superstition? Their paganism, whatever 
it may have been, is not altogether forgot- 
ten; the names of their ancient gods are 
always repeated in the bridal song. 

‘hey have their minstrels or ballad- 
singers, whom M. Cassas calls chaunters, 
there is never a feast without one. 


“ The songs, which are in the Illyrian idi- 
om, but corrupted by their transmission 
through a number of ages, describe the his- 
tory of some Sclavonian heroes, or relate to 
some tragical event ; the time of which is for- 
gotten. ‘Lhis heroical song is grave, heavy, 
and.monctonous. ‘fhe instrument with which 
it is accompanied, is but little calculated to 
give it animation : it is a miserable monochord 
guitar ; the sound of which is dull, and with- 
out modulation. ‘The poetry, however, is 
not without energy: it does not possess the sa- 
vage wildness of that of Ossian ; but some- 
times has that august kind of simplicity, which 
peuetrates to the soul. If a Morlachian tra- 
vel by night amongst the mountains, he ge- 
nevally sings; ard these antique poems are 
always the songs which he prefers. A long 
exclamation, er rather a barbarous and pros 
longed cry, precedes each strophe. It often 
happens that this song is heard = off by 
some other Morlachian, who never fails to re- 
peat, in the same tone, the couplet which the 
other has chaunted; and they thus answer 
each other as long as they can be heard. It 
is impossible to describe the species of sad- 
ness or melancholy, which this kind of musical 
dialogue spreads through the soul, the doleful 
expression of which is prolonged in echos by 
the desart mountains, amidst the profound si- 
Jence and solitude of night.” 


Why did not M. Cassas collect some of 
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What a hint is here for 
some Italian Macpherson! 

The women are hardly used; in this 
respect the Morlachians are savages, not 


these songs ? 


barbarians. ‘The wife never partakes her 
husband's bed, she is obliged to sleep on 
the floor, and the most disgusting employ- 
ments and hardest labour is her lot. The 
children of course in such a state of so- 
ciety receive little attention, they are suf- 
fered to crawl about almost naked, and 
they who survive the seasoning become 
hardy and agile. Their common drink 
is-milk made into whey with vinegar. 
Wine and pepper form their febrifuge ; 
pepper and gun-powder infused in brandy 
their panacea ; it will scarcely be believed, 
says the writer, that this remedy is often 
attended with success ; perhaps, however, 
they are indebted for their cure to the 
abundant perspiration which it induces, 
Red ochre mixed with fat substances is 
the only ointment they apply to wounds 
and contusions ; and it is a fact, he says, 
that from the experience of the Morla- 
chians, some men of science have ob- 
tained from this ointinent, in similar cirs 
cumstances, the most favourable results, 
For rheumatism, to which they are very 
subject, they apply a heated stone wrapp- 
ed in damp linen. 

The travels of M. Cassas were perform- 
ed in the year 1782 ; he was sent by a so- 
ciety of admirers of the fine arts to make 
views of the scenery and architectural re- 
mains in the vicinity of Trieste, which 
were to be engraved at Vienna, under the 
patronage of the emperor Joseph IH. but 
the artist, finding that the coasts of Istria 
and Dalmatia abounded with rich rémains 
of antiquity, resolved to extend his la- 
bours. The first place of importance 
which he visited was Pola, whose magni- 
ficent amphitheatre is now called the Or- 
landina ; so named, he conjectures, by ig- 
norant banditti, who admired. the poem of 
Ariosto, and this guess is as good as any 
other. His coasting voyage was endangers 
ed not merely by the storms so frequent in 
those seas, but also by pirates, from whom 
he once narrowly escaped, lying hid in 
his vessel in a little creek, covered with 
trees, while the pirate boat brushed. the 
very branches which concealed it. He 
examined the remains of antiquity at Zara 
and at Asseria, now called Podgrage, a 
place which strongly excited his cu- 
riosity, and made a short stay at Se- 
benico, next to Zara the pleasantest 
town in Dalmatia. They have a cu- 
tious custom here of electing a king 
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at Christmas, whose reign lasts 
fortnight. 


only a 


“ For a length of time, this pantomimical 
King was chosen from amongst the nobles ; 
but at present, they think it beneath them to 
amuse themselves with such butfoonery ; and 
this chimerical crown ha., therefore, devolved 
to what is called, in Italy, a man from the 
dregs of the people. M. Cassas, who was at 
Sebenico only in the summer season, was not, 
consequently, witness to this ceremony ; but 
Fortis asserts that this king, notwithstanding 
the short duration of his authority, enjoyed 
several prerogutives of sovereignty ; such, for 
example, as that of keeping the keys of the 
town, of having a distinguished place in the 
cathedral, and of deciding upon all the diffi- 
culties or disputes which arise amongst those 
who compose his court. ‘Phe town is obliged 
to provide him with a house suitable to the 
dignity of his clevated situation. When he 
Jeaves his house, he is always forced to wear 
a crown of wheat-ears; and he cannot appear 
in public without a roke of purple or scarlet 
cloth, and surrounded by a great number of 
ofiicers. ‘The governor, tne bishops, and 
other dignitaries, are obliged to give hima 
feast; and all who meet him must salute him 
with respect. When the fortnight is at an 
end, the king quits his palace, strips off his 
crown and purple, dismisses his court, and 
returns to his hovel. On considering this ce- 
remony, in a certain point of view, its folly 
might seem to have a philosophical end: it 
might furnish an anmual tvpe of the instability 
of human grandeur ; but it is doubtful whether 
those who instituted it had such an idea in 
view.” 





Mary instances of similar customs in 
other parts of Europe might be mention- 
ed, resembling more or less the Satur- 
nalia. 

The cascade of Scardona is described at 
great length, and with much artistical en- 
thusiasm; but mere description can give 
but very inadequate ideas of such scenery ; 
and here, as indeed in most parts of these 
travels, we have to regret that the original 
work, is not before us. We cannot form 
a fair opinion of M. Cassas, who is profes- 
sionally an artist, when’ we read his des- 
cviption and do not sée’ his views. The 
long account of Spalatro occasioned a si- 
milar regret, for the few aqua-tints in this 
publication, though'to the full as respect- 
able as can be expected, are of little va- 
Jue. In fact this is one of the books 
which should not havé been included. in 
sich a collection as the present. What 
can be more ill-contrived than to gut ihe 
volume of an artist of its prints ? 

Qne remarkable extract shall conclude 
our accoutit of these travels ; it describes 
the fall and loss of the’ Ruecce: 
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“ This river runs between rocks of a con- 
siderable height, whose ruggedness is insur- 
mountable, even by the most adventurous 
herdsman: above these rocks appeéar the an- 
tique and dismantled towers. of the old castle 
of Novoscoglio, exhibiting the vestiges of sa- 
vage feudality, in the bosom of more savage 
nature. Not far from this spot is the village 
of San-Canciano, or Saint-Kosiun, which is 
likewise situated on the summit of thé rocks. 
At the foot of this village, the Ruecca atlords 
to those who take delight in the phenomena of 
nature, a spectacle the like of which is seldom 
to be found in the world: in this part the fis- 
sure in the rocks is so vertical, that they ap- 
pear to have been cut by the hand of man, 
and this steepness is every where atike, how- 
ever various may be the lines which they fol- 
low in theinggper-position ; but what adds still 
more to thee singularity, is their summits, 
which are cut with a sort of symmetry, and 
appear like so many squaue towers, that com- 
mand and seem to defend those gigantic 
walls, or they might rather be taken ror bat- 
tlements. At the base, that is to say, in the 
almost unfathomable abyss formed by these 
natural ramparts, the Ruecca winds and runs 
with a sort of majestic slowness, seeming to 
disdain «he opposition of the blocks with 
which its bed is every where interspersed, till 
it suddenly arrives at an iinmense cavity, the 
frightful and sombre peristyle of a subterra- 
neous gallery, of which the terrified imagine- 
tion can neither guess nor measure the depth. 
In fact this gulph may be described as an 
enormous and inconceivable precipice, in 
which the waters of the Ruceca fall, with a 
tremendous noise, and are lost from the ob- 
servance of man; but whither they go, to 
what depth they fall, or how long they have 
disappeared in this receptacle, he has never 
been able to ascertain, during thousands of 
generations, and many ‘ages will doubtless yet 
pass away befure this mystery will be disco- 
vered. No one can conceive the dreadful 
and incessant roaring of the waves, in the deep 
cavities of this impenetrable abyss, nor the 
terror which seizes on the spectator, at his 
first view of the guiph. It is here, by his 
unexpected humiliation, that man is compell- 
ed to acknowledge the limited extent of his 
mind; and though every where else he may 
be proud to think and act like a god, he here, 
perhaps for the first time, perceives his infor- 
mation to be only that of a subordinate crea- 
ture. But this is not all, for the traveller, if 
he proceed no further, will have but an in- 
complete idea of the singular destiny of the 
Ruecea; he must, if possible, pass this moun- 
tain, or rather this gigantic wall, the fractured 
sides of which absorb the river. ‘The other 
side affords a spectacle not less extraordinary, 
and perhaps sill: more wild; the same rugged- 
ness and nudity in the rocks, but more disor- 
der and confusion: the masses, which ave 
equally vertical here, obstruct, intersect, and 
pass each other in various directions, while the 
summits frequently come in. contact, and at 
otlie¥ tines appear at a Considerable distance 
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from each other; in short, the whole presents 
the most shapeless and territic chaos. It is in 
the midst of these numerous blocks, that the 
Ruecca, after meandering through the bowels 
of the mountain, issues violently from a deep 
and narrow fissure, and disgorges itself into a 
large basin, six hundred feet below the level 
of San-Canciano, which is so shaded by the 
elevation of the rocks, that it is constantly 
inaccessible to the rays of the sun. It is even 
pretended, that all attempts to ascertain its 
depth by sounding have proved ineifectual. 
In fact, this may be considered as the tomb 
of a river, so remarkable for its adventures: 
the threads of water which trickle from the 
overflowing: of the basin, after having run 
for some time across the rocks that lie dispers- 
ed below this kind of crater, diminish till they 
at length become imperceptible, and thus the 
Ruecca disappears for ever.” 


The language of the translation is disfi- 
gured by inflated phrases. We are told 
that the Romans surrounded the town of 
Pola with their omnipotence, and we read 
of the anfraetuosiiies of a rock ! 


Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Austria, 
and Part of Iialy, in 1798 and 1799, by 
Cuarves Gottios KuttNner. Trans- 
-dated from the German. , 


_Kiittner is a good, sensible, plain mat- 
ter-of-fact German traveller, who tells you 
all he sees, which is not so mach asa man 
with better eyes would have seen, and all 
he learns by inquiry, in which he seems 
never to have been deficient. His book 
would be an excellent companion for tra- 
vellers following his track, as it is full of 
useful information. Here again we have 
to complain of mutilation. The trans- 
lator has judged it proper to dispense with 
the desultory observations on Hamburgh 
and other well-known parts of Germany, 
and has conducted the reader at once to 
the author's entrance into Denmark. 

The account of Denmark is in general 
very tavourable—such was the order, 
cleanliness, and comfort in the isle of Fu- 
nen, that the traveller could have fancied 
himself in Holland ; the smallest cottages 
were comfortable, there were no traces of 
opulence, and scarcely any of poverty. 
Copenhagen is described as one. of the 
finest capitals in Europe. Every thing is 
extremely dead there; though I should 
spend more in the course of a year in 
London, says the traveller, yet here I con- 
sider many articles as dearer, because 
they are so much worse. Religion, he 


$ays, appears to be out of fashion at Co- 
penhagen, as in most other places ; ‘this 
it should be remembered is the remark of 
a German, The royal library is ove of the 
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most extensive in Christendom ; it had 
just received an accession of one hundred 
thousand volumes. We have heard since 
that nearly that number of duplicates have 
been sold from it. But the most inte- 
resting institution is the lying-in hospital, 
where all midwives in the Danish domi- 
nions ought to have studied. 


“* This institution is properly a kind of 
foundling-hospital, in which mothers may not 
only place their children, but where they may 
also be delivered. All pregnant women of 
whatever condition, religion, or country, are 
admitted, without being asked any questions ; 
they are even allowed to come in masks, and 
to retain them during their residence there. 
This building formerly had, in an aperture in 
the wall, a machine similar to those | have 
seenat Milan, and in other foundling-hospitals, 
in which a person may place the child, turn 
the machine inwards, then ring the bell and 
goaway. This has however been removed ; 
and the king has ordered every female who 
presents herself to be admitted, only with 
certain limitations as totime. Married women 
frequently apply for admittance ; and, at their 
departure, are even at liberty to leave their 
children behind them. Women of rank and 
property -frequently avail themselves of this 
general licence, because they here find better 
attendance, and superior, conveniences, to 
what they could possibly enjoy in their own 
houses; and for which they, of course, pay. 
The best accommodations for ladies of this 
description cost fifteen dollars per week. ‘There 
are other apartments for twelve, and others 
again as low as eight dollars. 

“ The lodgings of the unmarried are sepa- 
rate from those of the married women. In 
this regulation, I thought [ discovered that a 
distinction was made between the children of 
love and the offspring of the marriage-bed, 
which, in an institution of this nature, appear- 
ed rather improper. I was, however, iniorm- 
ed, that this regulation was introduced, lest 
the single ladies, by living among those who 
were married, might meet with some of their 
acquaintance, and thus be discovered. The 
apartinents for twelve and fifteen dollars are 
handsome, and, in general, spacious and con- 
venient. At my desire, [ was shewn several 
rooms, for the ‘reception of those who ire 
gratuitously admitted into this institution ; and 
found them all clean, commodious, and com- 
fortable.” , k ; , 


German is universally understood in this 
capital ; it is but lately that the Danes 
have taken any pride in their own lan- 
guage ; all the laws and public inscriptions 
are now in Danish, and they will soon 
have their own poets and historians. On 
the road to Elsinor'» passed through the 
estate of count Bernstorf, who made all 
his peasantry free ; at first they considered » 
this as no great benefit, but they have felt 


























}ts advantages, and have erected a monu- 
ment in gratitude to their emancipator. 

On entering Sweden an alteration was 
soon visible; the appearances of comfort 
and respectability about the cottages were 
not to be seen. The roads are even bet- 
ter than in England, unnecessarily good 
and numerous in a country of compara- 
tively little trade, and thin population. In 
some parts nothing but Swedish was 
spoken, but Kiittner confirms the obser- 
vation so often made by others, that wo- 
men understand every compliment paid to 
them, be it in whatever Janguage it may. 
At Fredericshall he visited the spot where 
Charles XII. fell ; the trophies and inscrip- 
tions which marked it have been all de- 
molished,- and in their stead nothing is to 
be seen but a wooden cross, painted white, 
on which is written the szege, Dec. 11, 
1718. The traveller says ‘ that the king 
was killed by a musket-shot from the ram- 
part, I have not the smallest doubt; for 
ia my opinion the nearest part of it is 
scarcely six hundred feet in a direct line 
from the spot.” Without expressing any 
opinion upon this much-controverted ques- 
tion, we must remark that Kiittner has 
been very easily satisfied. It is by no 
means proof enough that he was killed 
from the ramparts, to tell us that he was 
within shot. 

The scenery in Norway is described as 
all travellers describe it; nothing can be 
more exquisitely picturesque. Govern- 
ment, he says, endeavours to prevent the 
improvement of the country ; there seems 
no proof of the heavy accusation ; if they 
have not thought proper to establish a uni- 
versity at Christiana, it may have been 
because the place would not support one. 
Mr. Coxe is often mentioned to be cor- 
rected. 

Stockholm is well described; the ac- 
epunt of the king’s character is not plea- 
sant, yet cannot be called unfavourable. 
He is said to be‘uncemmonly grave, un- 
naturally it might have been said, if it be 
true that he has never. been seen to laugh ; 
hjs manners are cold and austere ; even 
his former play-tellows have been severe- 
ly reprimanded if they ever seemed to re- 
collect that their sovereign had once been 
their friend. He dreads nothing se much 
ag the idea that any person possesses or 
sgeks to obtain an influence over him. 
Bat, on the other hand, he pays due atten- 
tion to the finances of an impoverished 
country, and exercises a strict economy, 
the highest virtue whicl; a king of Sweden 
can exercise at present, without the slight 
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est derogation from a proper dignity and 
splendour. The opinion of his character 
may be misconceived, but the favourable 
account of his conduct rests upon facts 
which cannot have been mistaken. 

The late king is said to have beena 
complete Frenchman in his taste. There 
is in the library at Upsala large box, on 
which stands a smaller one, both secured 
with strong chains and locks. They were 
given by the late king to the university, 
with the injunction that they should not be 
opened for fifty years. Thunberg has 
given his beautiful collection to this uni- 
versity. 

The Swedish maftufactures are not in 
a thriving: state ; English goods are far 
better, and even when smuggled cheaper, 

From Sweden he entered Germany. 
An account of the Herrnhutters merits 
transcription. 


« The brethrens’ house, that is the house 
inhabited by the unmarried men, and where 
they all work for the general benefit of the so- 
ciety, has a mean appearance, both internally 
and externally. ‘Lhey have their common 
dormitory and refectory ; but there are tables 
at diticrent prices, which each is at liberty to 
chuse, according to his taste and abilities, 
Most of them are artisans ; and the excellence 
of their work consists in a certain neatness, 
finish, and durability. But as the articles 
made here areon the whole better than those 
manufactured in other places, they are neces- 
sarily dearer. ' 

‘* In the sisters’ house every thing appear- 
ed to me tobe on a better footing and a more: 
extensive scale. ‘The exterior is more respee- 
table, the accommodations are superior, and 
the whole has a neater and more pleasing ap- 
pearance. ‘This is the habitation of the on- 
married sisters, who are subject to regulations 
perfectly similar to those of the brethren. 

** What made the most impression on me 
was the burying-ground, which is situated on 
an eminence, commanding the finest prospect 
ot any in the vicinity of Herrnhutt. It forms 
an c\tensive square, inclosed by a hedge, and 
intersected by alleys ; over each grave is 
placed a flat stone recording the name and 
native country of the deceased, together with 
the year in which he went home, or, as it.is 
more frequently expressed, fell asleep. The 
graves in the principal line, nearly in the centre 
of this ground, were particularly interesting 
tome ; they contain persons from every coun- 
try in Lurope, and Lt might almost say from 
every part of the world. On the most elevat- 
ed point of this burying-ground a kind of pa- 
vilion or small wooden tower has been erect- 
ed, the view from which is extremely beautitul. 

* Do you know that the directors of 
all the congregations of the evangelical 
brethren in the world, reside in a_ vil- 
laze, two miles from this place! It is called 
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Rethelsdorf, and is by right the birth-place of 
the congregation, for it was there that count 
Zinzendorf collected the first Moravian Bre- 
thren. These directors are called the Unity’s 
Elders’ Conference, which is generalk? com- 
posed of from tweive to fourteen persons, who 
never have any fixed place of residence. ‘These 
govern the whole fraternity with unlimited 
power during a certain number of years, at 
the end of which a synod, composed of depu- 
ties from the congregations in every part of 
the world, is held, and a new E/ders’ Confe- 
rence appointed. ‘The members of this con- 
ference constantly remain together, and the 
affairs of the unity occupy their whole atten- 
tion. In this conference the German nation 
appears to possess the same preponderance as 
the Italian in the college of cardinals; indeed, 
Tam informed that all the meimbers ‘of the 
present are Germans.” 

The linen manufactures-of Lusatia are 
on the decline. Great quantities were 
formerly exported to Spain and South 
America, but cotton is superseding linen. 
It is one proof of Bruce’s wisdem that he 
foresaw this. ‘ Cotton,’ he says, ¢ after 
wool should be the favourite magufacture 
eof Great Britain. It will in time take. 
place of that ungrateful culture flax ; will 
employ more hands, and be a more ample 
field for distinguishing the ingenuity of 
oer manufacturers.” The cloth fabrics 
flourish in Lusatia, improved by the im- 
portation of Spanish rams, and the in- 
creased attention paid to the breed of 
sheep. 

The Theresianum at Vienna is justly 
censured by Kiittuer. This seminary for 
the children of the nobility was founded, 
as its name implies, by the empress ‘The- 
resa, suppressed by Joseph II., and re- 
established by the present emperor. A 
more mischievous institution never was 
conceived by the spirit of aristocratical ab- 
surdity. 

«The pupils are here separated, from in- 
fancy, from the rest of the world, that they 
may receive ay education which, at every 
step, announces to them that they are beings 
of a higher order. On viewing the interior of 
the institution, the spectator is astonished at 
the elegant and extensive apartments of the 
abbot or prelate, who has the inspection of 
the whole; the vast and splendid hails in 
which the pupils dine, play at billiards, reccive 
company, and occasionally give balls; the 
stables, which contain forty-six horses, and 
room for a greater number; the large riding- 
school, the spacious garden, the copious li- 
brary, and the magnificent lecture-rooms. 
These young gentlemen daily have six dishes 
for dinner. Many of them will, probably, in 


the course of their future lives, be obliged to 
piut up with less, and will here lay the founda- 
tion of discentent with-their circumstances and 
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situations, that will embitter the remainder of 
their days. Many a future ofiicer will here 
make a bad prejyaration for the want and the 
hardships which ate so often inseparable from 
a military life.” 

«The pupils in Qeneral are never left by 
themselves, they are at all times obliged to 
conduct themselves like gentlemen, and are 
never suffered to indulge, free from restraint, 
in those childish sports aud innocent diver- 
sions which constitute the delight of boyhood. 
In all the corridors, | observed attendants, 
and they appear to be watched in the strictest 
manner, ‘This indeed is a method of prevent- 
ing the extravagancies whith boys in the 
English schools sometimes commit; but it 
is the liberty they enjoy that gives the latter 
that independence and firmness of character, 
which distinguish the English nation, and 
which it is impossible that persons educated 
in this place should possess.” 

The institution for the deaf and dumb 
is said to be more successful than that of 
the abbé de lEpée. It is not perhaps ge- 
nerally known that the first person who 
carried this art to perfection, and probably 
the first who ever practised it, was Fr. 
Pedro Ponce, a Spanish benedictine of 
the sixteenth century. One of his pupils 
was an excellent Latin scholar, and had 
even acquired some Greek. 

The mortality in Vienna exceeds that 
of any other place in Europe: the annual 
proportion of deaths is calculated at one 
in twenty, and Kiittner thiuks it is under- 
rated. What can be the catise of this pro- 
digious consumption of life Some anec- 
dotes of Joseph are related, all highly fa- 
vourable to his character. What is said 
of the reigning emperor is also ‘in his fa- 
vour; he follows the simple unostenta- 
tious manners of Joseph, and is beloved 
by the people. A proportionably greater 
quantity of animal food is consumed in 
Vienna than in London, not that the 
Austrians eat more, but because their 
poor eat meat, and the English poor do 
not. At Lecben the traveller heard dread- 
ful anecdotes of the French; their atro- 
cious conduct towards women exceeded 
any thing he had ever heard before. 
Throughout Styria the only complaint 
against the government was that it had 
agreed to the preliminaries of peace too 
soon, whereas if it had suffered the pea- 
santry to oppose the French and detend 
themselves, it was confidently maintained 
that very few of the invaders could have 
escaped out of the country.  Kiittner 
himself thinks that the French army might 
have been destroyed. 

He proceeded to Trieste and Venice, 
a‘city sadly changed from what it was, 




















«The contrast between the former and 
present times is no where so striking as on the 
grand canal, which is now very dead in com- 
parison with what it once was. What is 
Soaas of all the gondolas which used to 
swarm on this canal?’"—ZLe rizolutione! they 
reply, with an Italian shrug. ‘ But there 
must yet be a great number of opulent fami- 
lies who pay visits, or go abroad to take the 
air !"—Stanno in casu—* ‘They remain at 
home,” is the answer.— And the numerous 
boats and gondolas, which formerly rowed for 
wagers, while a crowd of loiterers ran after 
them? And the many gondoliers and boat- 
men who used to sing and laugh and joke of 
an evening?”—Non hanno piu spirito— 
“«‘ They have no spirits, or life.”—I frequently 
become impatient at such unsatisfactory an- 
swers; but it is certain, that in these respects 
a great alteration has taken place at Venice.” 

From thence Kiittner returned by way 
of Padua, Verona, the Tyrol, Munich, and 
Ratisbon, to Hamburgh, where he con- 
cludes his travels. The book contains so 
much good sound information, that we 
are sorry it has been in the slightest de- 
gree abridged. 


Travels to the westward of the Allegany 
Mountains, §&c. By ¥. A. Micuaux. 
A separate publication having been made 
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of another translation of this work, we shall 
refer the reader for an account of it to the 
next article, 


The next portion of the volume is ocs 
cupied by an itinerary from London to 
Constantinople in sixty days, taken in the 
suite of his excellency the British ambase 
sador to the Ottoman Porte in 1794. It 
may be advantageously consulted by fu- 
ture travellers, but requires no farther 
notice. 

The remaining articles are analyses of 
new voyages and travels lately published 
in London, a portion of the work which 
ought to be omitted. The editor asserts 
that his abstract of captain Woodward's 
narrative contains in the small compass of 
thirty-two pages every passage worthy of 
preservation in the whole work. How 
far this may accord with the custom of 
the more respectable London publishers 
we know not, but to us these kind of 
abridgments appear little better than pi- 
racies. ‘These analyses should be dispens- 
ed with, and noretrenchments made from 
the other works—the publication would 
then really be valuable, 


Travels to the westward of the Allegany Mountains, in the States of Ohio, 


Kcntucky, and Tennessee: in the Year 1802. By k. A. Micuavux, M. D. translated from 
the original French, by“B. Lambert. 8vo. pp. 350. 


THE name of Michaux is well known 
to the lovers of botany ; and will ever be 
gratefully remembered by all who know 
how to appreciate the value of an enter- 
prising and laborious life, devoted to. the 
pursuit of natural science, with a conti- 
nual regard to the general good of man- 
kind. André Michaux, the father of our 
present traveller, having visited England, 
and traversed the mountains of Auvergne, 
the Pyrenees, and part of Spain, for the 
sake of improving his botanical know- 
ledge, and as a preparation for more dis- 
tant and more hazardous expeditions, in 
the year 1782 accompanied the French 
consul to Persia, under the patronage of 
Monsieur the present claimant of the 
crown of France ; and spent two years in 
exploring the vegetable riches of that 
country, from the gulf of Persia to the 
Caspian sea. In 1785 he was sent by the 
French government to North America, 
with a commission to collect the seeds 
and roots of such plants as promised to be 
either useful, ornamental, or curious, if 
cultivated and naturalised in France. lor 


this purpose he established gardens in the 
‘neighbourhood of New York and Charles- 
town in South Carolina, and, during a 





period of more than ten years, made nu- 
merous excursions over different parts of 
that vast continent, from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the banks of the Ohio; and 
from the Bahama islands and Florida to 
the upper part of the river which falls 
into Hudson's bay; and sent to his em- 
ployers, trom time to time, large quanti- 
ties of seeds and young trees which have 
been propagated in France and other coun- 
tries of Europe ; these also he cultivated 
in his two American gardens, with the 
addition of many plants from the old con- 
tinent, which he thought likely to flourish 
and become useful in the new. The dis- 
turbances occasioned by the French revo- 
lution obliged him to return home in the 
year 1796. But his ardent love of science 
did not permit him to rest satisfied with a 
state of inaction. Disappointed in his de- 
sire of a new appointment to North-Ame- 
rica, he was induced fo engage in a 
voyage to the Isle of France; and, unfor- 
tunately for the interests of science and 
mankind, in the year 1803 died of the 
country fever in the island of Madagescar. 

Dr. F. A. Michaux, with whom we are 
at present more immediately concerned, 
appears to have inherited the public spirit 
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and intrepidity of his father, whom he had 
accompanied in his travels through several 
parts of North America. On that account 
he was selected by M. Chaptal, minister 
of the interior, to take another voyage to 
North America, for the purpose of send- 
ing to France the plants which remained 
in the two gardens, and of finally disposing 
of the ground. The garden in the neigh- 
-bourhood of Charlestown, we are happy 
to learn, has been purchased by the agri- 
cultural society of South Carolina, and is 
still applied to the use for which it was 
formed by its philanthropic founder. 

Dr. Michaux having some months to 
Spare, availed himself of the opportunity 
to pass through the new western states, 
which, though traversed in part by his 
father, had not been visited by himself 
‘during his former residence in North 
America. The result is the work now 
before us. He modestly presents it to the 
public, not as a compleat account, but as 
a relation of such particulars as occurred 
to him in a circuitous journey of eighteen 
hundred miles, through the country be- 
yond the Allegany mountains, performed 
in the course of three months and a half, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on -horse- 
back, and for 348 miles in a pirogue or 
canoe on the Ohio, either alone, or accom- 
panied by such travellers as he accidentally 
met with on the way. As a further apo- 
logy for the Lyrevity of his narrative, he 
adds, that when he undertook the journey 
he had no intention of publishing his ob- 
servations, and therefore omitted collect- 
ing a multitude of facts, which would 
now be pleasant to real, but which at 
that time he felt no inducement to write. 
His readers, however, will have the satis- 
faction to find, that though there’ are 
many things which they may wish had 
-been told, they will meet with nothing 
that is trifling or of dubious authority. 
Dr. Michanx possesses a mind accustomed 
to accurate and extensive observation, 
which having taken for its ruling-principle 
the benevolent sentiment ef the comic 
poet, humani mhil a me alienum puto, is 
always awake to whatever may be condu- 
cive to the benefit of his fellow-men. In 


every part of his travels he attends to the: 


natural advantages and disadvatifages of 
the country, the direction and character 
of its rivers and mountains, its spontane- 
ous productions, its population, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, the manners. of its 
inhabitants, and the means which he 
thinks likely to better their situation, and 
make them more respectable and happy. 
His remarks are the more yaluable, as 
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they relate to a country which has only 
just begun to be reclaimed from a state 
of savage nature, and is now advancing 
with unexampled celerity in the arts of 
civilized life. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburg, the 
place of his first destination, is three hun- 
dred and ten miles. As far as Shippens- 
burg, one hundred and forty miles from 
Philadelphia, there is the convenience of 
a public carriage, of which, as that part of 
the road did not promise much that would 
be new, Dr. Michaux availed himself. At 
Shippensburg he joined in the purchase 
of a horse with an American officer, who 
had beer’ a fellow-passenger in the stage, 
and they agreed to ride and walk by turns. 
Afier travelling ten miles they came to 
Strasburg, situated at the foot of the first 
chain of the blye ridges. This chain con- 
sists of three parallel ridges of equal 
height, separated by two small vallies 
thinly peopled, and distantly cultivated. 
The ascent of the first ridge is steep ; and 
it cost our travellers three quarters of an 
hour to reach the top. Other ridges soon 
succeed, the intervals between which are 
filled with small hills, till at length the 
Juniata, one of the streams tributary to 
the Susquelrannah, forms a larger valley, 
and affords room for a more numerous 
population. Beyond the Juniata are other 
ridges, the highest of which is the Alle- 
gany, the boundary of the eastern and 
western waters. It is ascended by a road 
extremely steep, which required a labo- 
tious march of two hours. On the west- 
ern side the soil improves, and the trees 
in the woods are of a better kind and 
greater size. The Laurel hill, a ridge 
parallel to the former, derives its name 
from the kalmia Jatifolia, and rhododen- 
dron maximum, both of which are called 
laurels by the inhabitants, the former, 
eight or ten feet high, exclusively occupy- 
ing every spot alittle open, and the latter 
covering the banks of the torrents. 

Dr. Michaux having been told that in 
Ligonier’s valley, on the west side of 
Laurel hill, a shrub is to be found, the 
fruit of which yields good oil, his ever- 
active benevolence impelled him to go in 
search of a production which cannot fail 
to be of great utility, if to the valuable 
property of the olive there be added that 
of being able to bear the cold of the most 
northern countries, His account of the 
success of his expedition shall be given in 
his own words, 

“The day after my arrival, I proceeded 
into the woods, and at my first excursion 
found the shrub which was the object of my 
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search. I recognized it as being the same 
which my father had discovered fifteen years 
before in the mountains of South Carolina, 
an which, notwithstanding his care, he could 
not make succeed in his garden near Charles- 
town. Mr. W. Hamilton, who had also re- 
ceived seeds and shoots from this part of Penn- 
sylvania, had not been more successful. ‘The 
seeds become so soon rancid, that, ‘in a few 
days, they lose their germinating property, 
and acquire an extraordinary acrimony. This 
shrub, which seldom rises more than tour feet 
above the ground, is dioecious. It grows ex- 
clusively on mountains, and is only found in 
cool, shady places, where the soil is very fer- 
tile. Its roots, which are of a citron colour, 
are not divided: they extend horizontally to 
a great distance, and give birth to oii-sets, 
which seldom rise to more than eighteen inches 
in height. ‘The roots and bark yield a dis- 
agreeable smell on being bruised. [charged 
my host to collect half a bushel of the seeds, 
and to send them to Mr. W. Hamilton, point- 
ing out to him the precautions it would be ne- 
cessary to take to keep them fresh until they 
could reach him.” 

In the neighbourhood of Greensburgh, 
thirty-two miles short of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Michaux discovered unequivocal marks 
of a mine of pitcoal, and was informed 
that this substance is so easily procured 
as to induce some of the inhabitants both 
of Greensburgh and Pittsburgh to burn it 
for cheapness. The road continues moun- 
tainous to Pittsburg, which is situated at 
the confluence of the Monongahela and 
the Allegany, whose united streams con- 
stitute the Ohio. The former of these 
rivers rises in Virginia, at the foot of what 
is there called the laurel mountain, which 
forms part of the western side of the Al- 
legany chain, and is navigable to Mor- 
gan’s town, one hundred and seven miles 
above Pittsburg. ‘The settlements on its 
banks are numerous, and there are several 
small towns in which commerce is car- 
ried on with great activity. The source, 
of the latter is fifteen or twenty miles 
from laké Erie. It is navigable two hun- 
dred‘ miles above its junction with the 
Monongahela, and its banks begin to be 
tolerably peopled. The sugar maple, 
which is always a sign of a fertile soil, is 
very common in all the country, watered 
by the two rivers. 

The Ohio at Pittsburgh is about four 
hundred yards wide, and vessels of a con- 
siderable tonnage are built upon it and the 
Monongahela. One of two hundred tons 
burden was launched at Elizabeth town, 
twenty-three miles above Pittsburg. When 
Dr. Michaux was at Pittsburg, there was 
on the stocks a three-masted vessel of two 
hundred and fifty tons burden, which he 





afterwards learnt had arrived safe at Phi-+ 
ladelphia, and which, before it reached the 
gulf of Mexico, had to make a river 
voyage of two thousand two hundred 
miles: and eleven hundred to ‘the junc- 
tion of the Ohio with the Mississippi, and 
nearly as much to new Orleans. The 
Ohio as tar as Limestone, four hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Pittsburgh, is 
navigable for large vessels only in the spring 
and autumn, that is, during the months 
of April, March, May, October, and 
December: at other times boats of a mo- 
derate size pass with difficulty: but at 
these two seasons, the watcrs are raised to 
such a height that vessels of three hundred 
tons burden, steered by men well ac- 
quainted with the river, may descend 
with perfect safety. The passage up the 
river is of course difficult, and has not yet 
been much practised, When Dr. Mi- 
chaux was passing down in 1802, they 
were sending cotton from Tennessee by 
the Ohio to Pittsburg for the first time, 
to be afterwards dispersed through the 
back part of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
The boats were pushed up the river by 
poles, and went about twenty miles a 
day. The men who conduct the boats 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans have on 
their return either a fatiguing ‘ourney of 
fourteen or fifteen hundred miles by land, 
in six hundred miles of which they pass no 
white settlement, and only two or three 
Indian villages, or, which is generally pre- 
ferred, take their passage by sea to Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. ‘The principal ar- 
ticles sent down the Ohio to be exported 
from New Orleans to the West Indies.are 
flour, hams, and smoked pork; and for 
the consumption of Louisiana bar-iron, 
coarse cloths, bottles made at Pittsburg, 
whiskey, and barrelled butter. 

The current of the Ohio is extremely 
rapid in the spring ; and the form of the 
boats which navigate it is calculated, not 
to accelerate their progress, but to coun- 
teract the swiftness of the stream. They 
are from forty to forty-five days in mak- - 
ing the passage, but a canoe with two or 
three men will accomplish it in twenty- 
five. In the summer, on the other hand, 
except in the straits formed by islands, 
the current is slow. It was judged by 
Dr. Michaux, when he went down it, to 
be about a mile and half an hour. At 
this season its waters, owing to the. hear 
of the climate and the slowness of the 
current, acquire so great a degree of heat, 
that they are not drinkable tiil they bave 
been kept four and twenty hours in the 
shade; so that the navigator of a freaks 
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ewvater river at the distance of two thou- 
sand miles from the sea, and compared 
with which our boasted Thames is but a 
brook, often suffers greatly from thirst. 

Its banks, although from twenty to 
sixty feet in height, afford scarcely any 
stony substance in the upper part of its 
course. With the exception of some 
large, detached, soft, grey stones for ten 
or twelye miles, they appear to consist 
entirely of vegetable earth. A few miles 
above Limestone a calcareous rock of 
great thickness begins to appear. Two 
kinds of rounded flints are found in the 
bed of the river; one of a dark colour, 
easily broken, the other of a white semi- 
transparent quartz, smaller and less beau- 
tiful. 

From Pittsburgh, for nearly three hun- 
dred miles, the Ohio runs between two 
ridges of hills of near equal elevation, 
which Dr. Michaux judged to be from 
three to four hundred yards. They are 
sometimes undulated at their sumiits, 
but often seein perfectly level for several 
miles, with occasional intervals, which 
afford a passage for the streams that fall 
into the main river. Their direction is 
parallel to the great chain of the Allega- 
nies, with which they are considered by 
Dr. Michaux to be connected, though 
sometimes from forty to a hundred miles 
distant from them. Between them and 
the river there are often flat spaces five or 
six miles broad, which are generally 
known by the name of Rivers-bottoms. 
They are covered with wood, and exceed 
in fertility, perhaps, every other part of the 
western teryitory. The greater part of 
the large ol small rivers, which fall into 
the Ohio, have also their rivers-bottoms, 
but generally less rich than those on the 
main river. Dr. Michaux saw a plane 
tree, platanus occidentalis, on the right 
bank of the Ohio, which at the height of 
four feet from the ground, was forty-seven 
feet in circumference. It appeared to 
keep the same dimension to the height of 
fifteen or, twenty feet, and then divided 
into several branches of a proportional 
thickness. The tulip-tree, lirodendron 
tulipifera, perversely called poplar by the 
inhabitants, is, next to the plane the larg- 
est tree of North America. 

The banks of the river on both sides 
are covered with trees, which often con- 
stitute beautiful vistas. Dr. Michaux 

ives a lively picture of one near the 
mouth of the great Kennaway. 

* For four or five miles the Ohio preserves 
tts breadth, which is about eight hundred 
yards, and exhibits the most perfect alignment 
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on each side. Its shelving banks, rising from 
five-and-twenty to forty feet, as in the rest of 
its course, are planted at the bottom with wil- 
lows, the pendant branches of which, and the 
clear green of their foliage, form a very pleas- 
ing contrast with the sugar-maples, red naples, 
and ash-trees, situated immediately above 
them ; and these, in their turn, are overtopped 
by the plane, the tulip-tree, the beech, and 
the magnolia, which occupy the highest ele- 
vation; the large branches of these, attracted 
by the brighter light, and the more easy ex- 
pansion, incline towards the sides, covering 
the trees situated below them entirely, and 
even stretching much farther over the river. 
This natural disposition, which prevails oa 
both banks of the river, forms a regular sweep 
on each side, the image of which, reflected by 
the crystal of the water, embellishes this mag- 
nificent prospect.” 


Both banks of the lower part of the 
Monongahela, as well as those of the 
Ohio, till it takes a southerly direction, 
belong to the state of Pennsylvania, and 
are advancing fast in population. The 
town of Pittsburg in 1802 contained about 
four hundred houses. The remainder of 
the country between the Alleganies and 
the Ohio to its junction with the big 
sandy river, where its course becomes 
westerly, is in the state of Virginia. The 
greater part of it is so mountainous, that 
it is settled only a little way up the su- 
bordinate river. But the banks of the 
Ohio, which till 1796 and 1797 were so 
thinly peopled, that there were not more 
than twenty-five or thirty families in a 
space of near four hundred miles, have 
since that time attracted so many emi- 
grants, that the plantations are at present 
not more than from one to three miles 
asunder; and some of them are always 
within sight from the middle of the river. 
Dr. Michaux is persuaded that its future 
progress will keep pace with its late rapid 
increase, 


“ The position of this river, the most happy 
which can be found in the United States, wiil 
cause it to be considered as the centre of ac- 
tivity of the commerce between the eastern 
and western states: it is by it that the latter 
receive the manufactured articles furnished to 
the first by Europe, India, and the Antilles; 
and it is the only channel of communication 
open with the ocean, for exporting the pro- 
duce of that vast and fertile part of the United 
States, comprized between the Allegany 
mountains, the lakes, and the left bank oi the 
Mississippi. 

“¢ All these advantages, added to the salu 
brity of the climate, and the beauty of its 
Situations, enlivened, in the spring, by croucs 
of loaded beats, hurried on with incredible 
rapidity by the current, and by the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of vessels of heavy burdea, 
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which proceed directly from the middle of 
this vast continent to’ the West Indies: all 
these advantages, I say, make me look to the 
banks of the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to Louis- 
ville, both included, as being likely to be, 
within twenty years, the most populous and 
most commercial part of the United States. 
It is also that to which I should not hesitate to 
give the preference, in chusing my place of 
residence.” 

Of the state of Ohio, which has but 
lately been received into the union, Dr. 
Michaux saw only the settlements on the 
right bank of the river, its boundary from 
the states of Virginia and Kentucky. Ma- 
rietta, situated at the confluence of the 
great Muskingum with the Ohio, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles from Pittsburgh by 
water, is the chief establishment in this 
state. It has not existed fifteen years, 
and the number of its houses was in 1802 
more than a hundred. The Muskingum 


rises near lake Erie, is navigable two hun- , 


dred and fifty miles from its influx into 
the Ohio, and is there three hundred and 
forty yards broad. The seat of govern- 
ment is at Chillicotte, on the great Scioto, 
about 60 miles from its mouth. The banks 
ef this river are said to be almost as fer- 
tile as those of the Ohio: but as they are 
lower and more humid, the inhabitants 
are subject to obstinate intermitting fevers 
in the autumn, which do not cease till the 
approach of winter. Chillicotte con- 
tains about a hundred and fifty houses. 

At Limestone Dr. Michaux left the 
Ohio, and proceeded by land through the 
state of Kentucky to Nashville in the 
state of Tennessee. Kentucky was dis- 
covered in 1770 by some Virginia hunters. 
At that time it was not occupied by any 
Indian nation, but left by general consent 
as a common hunting ground for the In- 
dians, who carried on a war of extermi- 
uation against all who attempted to settle 
there: on this account it was called Ken- 
tucky, which im their language signifies 
the land of blood. No. fixed establish- 
ment was formed init till 1780. In 1782 
the number of. its white inhabitants was 
about three thousand: in 1790, one hun- 
dred thousand: at the genera] census 
taken in 1800, it was two hundred and 
twenty thousand: and when Dr, Michaux 
was there in 1802, the population was 
estimated at two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, including about twenty thousand 


negro slaves. This rapid increase would 
have-been still greater, if it had not been 
for the growing difficulty of ascertaining 
the titles to the land, occasioned partly by 
the kuayery. of the land-dealers, and partly: 


by the unskilfulness of the surveyors. 
Frankfort is the seat of government, but 
is less populous than Lexington, which 
contains about thyee thousand inhabitants, 
and is the eldest and most considerable 
town in the three new states. ‘The great- 
est length of the state is four hundred 
miles, and its greatest breadth about two 
hundred. In its whole extent it seems te 
rest on a bed of pertectly homogeneous 
limestone, which in some of the deep 
channels of the rivers is exposed to view 
to the height of three hundred feet per- 
pendicular: the vegetable earth varies in 
thickness from a few inches to twelve or 
fifteen feet. There are also numerous 
explored mines of coal, but with the ex- 
ception of a few iron mines, there is 
scarcely any other mineral substance iu 
the country. 

The land in Kentucky, as well as in 
some of the Atlantic states, is divided inte 
three classes, which are diflerently assess- 
ed to the land-tax: but the same kind of 
land is there put in the second class, which 
east of the mountains would belong to the 
first; and in the third, which in Georgia 
and Carolina would be assigned to the 
second. There is, indeed, some land in 
the eastern states as fertile as any in the 
west; but it is not common, and is sel- 
dom met with but by the sides of rivers 
and in thé vallies. ; 


“In Kentucky and Cumberland indepen- 
dently of a few trees, wiich are peculiar to 
these countries, the mass of the forests, in 
Jands of the first class, is composed of those 
species which are very rarely met with, to the 
east of the mountains, in the most fertile soils = 
these spccies are principally the following = 
Cerasus virginiana, cherry i ree; Juglans ab 
longa, white walnut; Pavia lutea, buck eye: 
Fraxinus alba, nigra, cerulea, white, black, 
and blue ash; Celi?s toliis villosis, ackberry 3 
Ulnus viscosa, slippery elm; Quercus ian 
bricaria, black-jack oak ; Guilandina dioica, 
cotfee-tree; Gleditsta triacanthos, honey- 
locust; and, Annona triloba, papaw, which 
rises to the height of thirty feet. These three 
last species, in particular, denote the richest 
lands. In cool mountainous laces, and by 
the sides of the rivers which on not steep 
banks, there are also found the Quercus Mu- 
crocerpa, over Cup white oak, the acorns of 
which are as large as a hen’s egg; the cer 
saccharinum, sugar maple; the Fugus sylva- 
tica, beech; and also the Platanus Occiden- 
talis, plane: the Lirivdendrum tulipifera, 
white and yellow tulip-tree ; and the Magno- 
lia acuimenata, cucumber-tree, the three last 
of which attain to a ci cumfesence of eighteen 
or twenty feet. The plane, as has been mepe 
tioned before, grows to a iarger size. The 
two species of tulip-tree, with white and yele 
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low wood, have no external character, either 
in the leaves, or in the flowers, by which they 
can be distinguished from cach other, and as 
the yellow wood is most used, before a tree is 
felled, a piece is cut out, to ascertain whether 
it is of this species. 

“In the lands of the second class, are 
found Fagus castanca, chesnut; Quercus ru- 
bra, red oak; Quercus tincloria, quercitron ; 
Laurus sassafras, sassafras; Diospyros vir- 
yiniana, persunon ; Liguidambar styraciflua, 
Nyssa villosa, gum-tree, a tree which neither 
yields gum, nor resin, as its name seems to 
unply. ; 

* Those of the third class, which are gene- 
tally arid and mountainous, scarcely produce 
any but the black and red oak; the Quercus 
prinus montana, rocky oak, some pines, and 
sometimes Virginian cedars. 

“The jugians pacane is not met with 
neare: than the mouths of the rivers Cumber- 
land and Tennessee, from whence the fruit 
is sometimes brougkt to Lexingion market. 
Neither docs this wee grow to the eastward of 
the Allegany mountains. "The Lobelia car- 
dinalis grows abundantly inall the cool humid 
spots, as well as the Lobelia sphilitica; this 
is more common in Kentucky than in any part 
of the United States which ! have seen. ‘The 
Laurus Benzorn, spice-wood, is also plentiful 
here. ‘Lhe two genera, Vacciaium and An- 
dromeda, which constitute a series of more 
than thirty species, and are very abundant in 
the castern states, seem, in some degree, ex- 
cluded from those of the west, and the calea- 
reous district, in which only the -dudromeda 
arborea is found.” 


The barrens or meadows of Kentucky 
comprize an extent of sixty or seventy 
miles in length, to fifty or sixty in breadth. 


“From the signification of the word,” says 
Dr. Michaux, “I expected to cross a bare 
tract, with a few plants scattered here and 
there upon it: and in this opinion,.1 was sup- 

rted by the notion which some of the in- 
habitants had given me of these meadows, 
betore [ reached them. ‘They told me, that, 
at this season, [ should perish with heat and 
thirst, and that I should not meet with any 
shade the whole length of the road; for, the 
greater number of the Americans, who live in 
woods, have no conception that countries can 
exist which are entirely free from them, and 
stil less that they can be habitable. Instead 
of finding a country such as had been describ- 
ed to me, f was agreeably surprized.to see a 
beautiful meadow, well covered with grass, 
of two or three feet in height, which is used 
to feed cattle. A great variety of plants also 
grow here, among which the Gerardia flava, 
gall of the earth, the Graphalium dioicum, 
white plantain, and the Rudbechia purpurea, 
were at this time predominant. [ noticed 
that the roots of ‘the latter plant have, in'a 
certain degree, the acrid taste of the leaves 
of the Spzfanthus oleracea. When L crossed 
these meadows, three-fourths of the plants had 
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done flowering, and the period of the matt 
rity of the greater part of their seeds was stiil 
far distant; J, however, collected about ninety 
specimens, which [ have brought to France. 

«* In some parts of these meadows, several 
species of wild creeping vines are met with, 
and particularly that called by the inhabitants, 
summer grapes. ‘These grapes are as large, 
and of .as good a quality, as those from the 
Vineyards in the neighbourhood of Paris, with 
this difference, that they are not so close upon 
the bunches.” 


The remarkable nakedness of this and 
some other similar tracts of a cofmtry, 
which in its natural state is one thick fo- 
rest, had before been attributed by Volney 
to the custom of burning the grass every 
spring, practised time out of mind by the 
Indians, and continued by the white set- 
tlers. Dr. Michaux, who does not seem 
to have been acquainted with Volney’s 
conjecture, was led to form the same con- 
clusion by an observation which occurred 
to him incidentally, in a future part of his 
journey. 


* At a short distance from Macby, on the 
river Tolsten, fifteen miles from Knoxville, the 
road, forthe space ofa mile or two, runs beside a 
coppice, very thickly set with trees, the largest 
clumps being twenty or twenty-five feet across, 
1 had never seen any part of a forest in a simi- 
lar state; and [ made this observation to the 
inhabitants of the country, who informed me 
that this spot was formerly part of a barren, or 
meadow, which had become naturally re-co- 
vered with wood within the last twelve or fif- 
teen years, since the bad custom of setting fire 


_to them, as is practised in all the southern 


states, had been discontinued. This example 
seems to prove, that the extensive meadows of 
Kentucky and ‘Tennessee are indebted to some 
conflagration, which had consumed the fo- 
resis, for their origin, and that they are pre- 
served in that state by the custom, which still 
revails, of setting fire to them annually. 
Vhen on these oceasions chance preserves 
any spots of them for a few years from the ra- 
vages of the James, the trees spring up again; 
but, being extremely close, the fire, which at 
length catches them, burns them completely, 
and reduces them tu the state of meadows 
again. Hence it may .be concluded that, in 
these countries, the meadows must continually 
encroach upon che forests; and, in all proba- 
bility, this was the case in Upper Louisiana 
and New Mexico, which are only vast plains, 
to which the savages set fire annually, and 
where there is not any tree.” ; 


The elks and bisons, which formerly 
abounded in this country, are almost all 
gone over to the right bank of the Missi- 
sippi: the only species of wild animals 
which are now common are the deer; the 


bear; the wolf; the grey and the red 
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haired foxes; the wild cat, which is either 
the Canadian lynx or a variety of it, and 
not, as has sometimes been supposed, the 
origin of the domestic cat of Europe ; the 
racoon; the opossum, and three or four 
species of squirrels. 


“« The wild turkies, which begin to be very 
scarce in the southern states are plentiful in 
those’ to the westward. In the most uninha- 
bited parts they are so’tame as-to be easily 
killed with a pistol-shot. In the east, on the 
contrary, and parficularly in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea-ports, they cannot be ap- 
proached without difliculty: they are not 
alarmed by a noise, but they have a very 
quick sight, and as soon as they discover the 
hunter, ily away with such rapidity, that it 
takes a dog several minutes to come up with 
them; and when they see themselves on the 
point of being caught, they escape by taking 
to flight. ‘The wild turkies generally remain 
in the swamps, and by the sides of rivers and 
creeks, and only come out in the morning and 
evening. “they perch on the tops of the 
highest trees, where, sctatthdending their 
bulk, it is not always easy tosee them. When 
they have not been frightened, they return to 
the saine trees for several weeks in succession. 

“To the east of the Mississippi, in a space 
of more than eight hundred leagues, this is the 
only species of wild turkey which is met with.* 
‘They are larger than those reared in our poul- 
try yards. In autumn and in winter they feed 
chivtly on chesnuts and acorns ; and some of 
those killed at this season weigh thirty-five or 
forty pounds. The variety of domestic tur- 
kies, to which the name of English turkies is 
given, in France, came originally from this 
species of wild turkey; and when they are not 
crossed with the common species, they retain 
the primitive colour of their plumage, as well 
as.that of their legs, which is a deep red. Hf, 
subsequent to 1525, our domestic turkies were 
naturalized in Spain, and from thence were in- 
troduced into the rest of Europe, it is probable 
that they were originally from some of the 
more southern parts of America, where there 
doubtless exists a species different from that 
oi the United States.” 

Many horses ate bred in Kentucky 
which find a good market in the southern 
states, particularly South Carolina: the 
number of horned cattle is also consider- 
able ; but very few sheep are reared. Dr. 
Michaux travelled upwards of two hun- 
dred miles in this state, and saw but four 
plantations at which there were any. 
Their flesh is not much in esteem, and the 
wool is of the same quality as that of the 
sheep in the eastern states. 

The cultivated produce is chiefly tobac- 
co, hemp, flax, and the different grains of 
Europe, but principally maize and wheat. 
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Whisky is distilled from oats, and brandy 
from peaches. Except a few apple-trees, 
the peach is the only fruit-tree which has 
hitherto been raised in the country. An 
attempt, indeed, has been made by a Swiss 
settler to establish a vineyard, and great ex- 
pectations were formed concerning it; but 
the experiment has not succeeded, in con- 
sequence of the humidity of the atmos- 
puere occasioned by the vicinity of the fo- 
rests. Dr. Michaux is of opinion that the 
barrens are much better adapted to this 
purpose than the spot which has been cho- 
sen on the banks of the river Kentucky. 

The manufactures carried on at Lexing- 
ton are those of writing paper, ropes, tan- 
ned leather, nails, pottery ware and guu- 
powder. The sulphur for the last is ob- 
tained from Philadelphia, but the saltpcetre 
is the produce of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and has hitherto been fabricated in no 
other part of the United States. The 
earths which yield the lixivia are obtained 
from the grottoes and caverns, formed on 
the declivities of high hills, in the most 
mountainous parts. They are very rich 
in the nitrous principles, which is evidently 
owing to the calcareous rock, from the de- 
cay of which all these excavations are 
formed, as well.as from the vegetable 
substances which are accidentally ‘driven 
into them. This, Dr. Michaux observes, 
seems to show that the assimilation of 
animal matters is not absolutely necessary 
to produce a greater degree of nitrification 
even in the formation of artificial nitre- 
beds. 

These manufactures are said to answer 
notwithstanding the extreme high price of 
labour, and the scarcity of handicraft 
workmen, owing to the general preference 
given to agriculture. ‘To render the de- 
fect of artizans in the west country more 
perceptible, Dr. Michaux gives the follow- 
ing comparison ! 

« At Charlestown in Carotina, and at Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, a white workman, such as 
a joiner, carpenter, mason, white-smith, tay- 
lor, shoe-maker, &c. earns two piasters a day, 
and cannot live a week for Jess than six. At 
New York and Philadelphia he receives only 
one piaster, and it costs him fouf per week. 
At Marietta, Lexington, and Nashville in 
‘Tennessee, this workman receives a piaster, 
or a piaster and a half per day, and can live a 
week upon one day’s wages.” 

The state of Tennessee is bounded to the 
north by Kentucky, to the west by the 
Ohio, to the south by that nominal part of 

3eorgia which is reserved ior the territory 
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of the Cherokee and Chactaw Indians, and 
to the east by the Allegany mountains, 
which separate it from Virginia and North 
Carolina. It had not acquired population 
enough before 1796 to be admitted into 
the union as 4 separate state; till then it be- 
longed to North Carolina. Its principal 
rivers are the Cumberland and the Ten- 
nessee, both which fall into the Ohio at 
the distance of ten miles from each other, 
and are separated for nearly the whole of 
their course by the Cumberland moun- 
tains, which are a process from the 
Alleganies. Cumberland river rises in 
Kentucky, among the mountains which 
separate it from Virginia. It has a course 
of about four hundred and fifty miles, and 
is navigable in winter and spring as far as 
three hundred and fifty miles from its af- 
flux ; but in summer it cannot be ascended 
‘more than two hundred and thirty, i. e. 
‘fifty above Nashville. ‘The Tennessee is 
the largest river that falls into the Ohio. 
It commences at a place calied West Point, 
on the south-east side of the Cumberland 
mountains, and is formed by the junction 
of the Clinch and Holston, both which 
rise in the Allegany mountains: they are 
each near two hundred yards wide at their 
confluence, and are navigable to a great 
distance. The Holston, in particular, is 
so for nearly'two hundred miles; so that 
the Tennessee, in conjunction with it, 
would have a navigable course of about 
eight huncred miles, if it were not for the 
muscle shoals which, for six months in 
the year, obstruct the passage about two 
hundred and fifty miles from its mouth. 
The greater part of the Tennessee, running 
through the Indian territory, has scarcely 
any settlements on its banks, 

The Cumberland mountains divide the 
state of Tennessee into two parts, which 
have so little connection with each other, 
and differ so much in their products and 
interests, that they will probably soon be- 
come separate states. ‘They were origi- 
nally known by the names cf Cumberland 
and Holston. West Tennessee, or Cirm- 
berland, is in extent about two-thirds of 
the whele, and though it had few settlers 
before 1789, is now supposed to contain 
about thirty thousand white inhabitants, 
Nashville, its principal and cldest town, 
consists of about one hundred afd twenty 
houses, of which seven or eight are built 
of brick. The vegetable earth rests chicily 
on a horizontal calcareous rock, but is not 
so deepas in Kéntueky, and partakes more 
of an argifiaceous nature, without any 
mixture of stony substances, On the high 
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banks of seme of the rivers the upper 
rocks cover thick beds of ferrugineous 
schistus lying horizontally, the lamine of 
which, on the slightest touch, break off in 
pieces a foot long, and fall spontaneously 
to powder; and on such as are the leet 
exposed to the water aud the light, there 
is a white efflorescence of an extteme te- 
nuity, and greatly resembling snow. In 
these banks there are also deep caverns, 
in which are found masses of an aluminous 
substance, so near the degree of purity 
required for the operations of dying, that 
the inhabitants not only collect it for their 
own use, but also send it to Kentucky. 

As greater care has been .aken to render 
the titles to property clear and uncontro- 
vertible, this part of Tennessee is now ge- 
nerally preferred to Kentucky. The sn- 
perior warmth of the climate, moreover, 
is favourable to the growth of cotton, a 
much more profitable produce than either 
grain, hemp or tobacco; stuffs of a fine 
quality are already fabricated in the coun- 
try from the raw material. 

East Tencssee or Holston is situated be- 
tween the Cumberland mountains and the 
highest part of the Alleganies. Its lime- 
stone appears to be deeper than in West 
Tennessee, and the beds which incline to 
the horizon, are divided at small intervals 
by strata of quartz; it is watered also by 
a great number of small rivers, which 
cross it in all directions. The best land 
is on their banks; the remainder is of an 
indifterent quality ; and as the climate is 
considerably colder than that of West 
‘Tennessee, none of it is favourable to the 
cultivation of cotton. Dr. Michaux, sa- 
tisfied with stating the fact, has assigned 
no reason for the latter differencé: but 
it may probably be owing to the opposi- 
tion made by the Cumberland mountains 
to the passage of the warm eurrent of air 
from the gulph of Mexico, to which Val- 
ney has ingeniously attributed the supes 
rior temperature of the countries on the 
Missisippi to that of places on the same 
paralle! of latitude in the Atlantic states, 

East Tennessee began to be settled as 
early as 1775, and the number of its inha- 
bitants is now estimated at about seventy 
thousand, including three or four thousand 
negroe slaves. On account of the bad na- 
Vigation of the river, its trading concerns 
are nearly all carried on by land with the 
sea ports on the Atlantic; it is, therefore, 
thought by Dr. Michaux to be the most 
unfavourably situated of all the parts of 
the United States that are now inhabited, 
being surrounded by extensive tracts of 
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country which yield the same products, 
and are either more fertile or nearer the 
sea-side. The seat of government for the 
whole state is at Knoxville, en the Hol- 
ston, Which contains about twe hundred 
houses. 

The mountains on the east of Tenessee 
are generally allowed, by ‘the emigrants 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia, to be 
higher than any others to the south of 
Hudson’s river. They place the great 
father mountain in the first rank, then the 
iron mountain, the yellow mountain, the 
black mountain, and the table mountain. 
In support of this opinion it is alleged, 
that between the JOth and 20th of Sep- 
tember, the cold becomes so severe on 
the mountains, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to have fires, which is not the case 
with any of those in Virginia, although 
they are some degrees farther north. Dr, 
Michaux has also seen in his father's 
notes that he found trees and shrubs on 
the yellow and great father mountains 
which he never met with afterwards, ex- 
cept in Lower Canada. ‘These moun- 
tains do not form part of the grand chain, 
but are strictly within the district of the 
western waters. They have also a pecu- 
liar character, and instead of forming a re- 
gular ridge with little er no undulation, 
they are insulated mountains contiguous 
only at the base. The real dividing ridge, 
which is truly a continuance of what are 
called the Alleganies in Pennsylvania, is 
known in North Carolina by the name of 
the blue ridge. It is much dower than 
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the Tennessee mountains, and was passed 
by Dr. Michaux to the east of the iron 
mountain on his return to Charlestown. 

In the whole of the western states thirty 
years ago, there were scarcely three thou- 
sand inhabitants: at present there are more 
than four hundred thousand. ‘There are 
two printing presses, both at Pittsburgh and 
Lexington, each of which publishes twe 
newspapers every week. At Knoxville 
ove is published twice a week, and at Chil- 
licotte, Nashville, and at Jonesborough 
and Holston once. And so desirous is the 
federal government to propagate instruc- 
tion and a knowledge of the laws among 
the people, that it allows the editors of the 
periodical papers, published through the 
whole extent of the United States, to re- 
ceive those which they exchange with 
each other, or which are directed to them, 
post free. 

We have endeavoured to condense and 
to digest into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, what appeared most important with 
respect to the rising states, that if may 
serve as a kind of fixed point from which 
their farther progress may be estimated. 
An abundant and rich gleaning, we are 
very sensible, may be gathered after us : 
but for this, as well as for our author's ob- 
servations on his way through North and 
South Carolina to Charlestown, we must 
refer our reader to the work itself: and 
shall only add, that the narrative is illus- 
trated by a distinct map of the southern, 
western, and middle states. 


Art. XVII. Familiar Letters from Italy toa Friend in England. By Peter Beckrorp, 


Esa. 

IT is not very easy to throw the charm 
of novelty over a tale which has been so 
often told. These letters were, many of 
them, written so long ago as the year 1787, 
and most of them before the invasion of 
Italy by the French. Mr. Beckford seems 
to hive passed much of his time on the 
continent, and‘ to have had abundant Jei- 
sure to complete his memoranda. We 
cannot, however, think that the present 
work was much wanted: it contains a 
great deal of unnecessary matter; matter 
which presumes much upon the ignorance 
of the reader. What in the name of good 
taste or common sense should an epitome 
of the ancient History of Rome be intro- 
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duced for? Almost every town he enters 
Mr. Beckford thinks demands from him a 
sketch of its classic days! The familiarity 
of the style displeases us: Mr. Becktord 
introduces too many silly stories and jokes 
from Joz Miller, many of them are coarse 
and vulgar, and some of them scarcely 
decent. If on the one hand, however, we 
compiain that these letters contain much 
irrelevant and tiresome matter, it must, 
on the other hand, be conceded, that every 
thing is described which admits of descrip- 
tion: now and then a leisure hour may 
be employed, not unprofitably, in perusing 
them. 


Axr. XVIII. Nanfragia; or Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and of the Providentigl 


Deitcerance of Vessels. 


Hlouschold, and Librariaa to his Royal Highness. 


WE ate sorry that so useful a design 


By James STANIER CLarRKE, F. R. 8. Chaplain of the Prince’s 


12mo. pp. 421. 


as that of this yolume should haye been 
H2 
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exceuted by Mr. Stanier Clarke. Any 
thing like a judicious selection we could 
not expect from this gentleman, after his 
History of Maritime Discovery; but we 
did expect that he would have shown more 
knowledge of the subject upon which he 
was writing. Not one of the most extra- 
ordinary shipwrecks which have taken 
place are to be found in his collection: 
but the novels of Robert A-Machin, and 
Captain Richard Falconer, are tunsuspici- 

ously inserted as true history; Philip 
Quarle is just as credible, and just as au- 

thentic as either. 

Here we might dismiss this meagre 
compilation, were there not in the first 
section a ‘ Dissertation’ on the real author 
of Robinson. Crusoe, which requires some 
comment. The followimg extract is the 
whole of this dissertation : 


* Before I conclude this section, I wish to 
make the admirers of this Nautieal Romance 
mindful of a report, which prevailed many 
vears ago; that Defoe, after all, was not the 
Feal author of Robinson Crusoe. 'This asser- 
tion is noticed in an article in the s Sag vo- 
lune of the Edinburgh Magazine. Dr. Towers 
in his Life of Defoe in the Biographia, is in- 
clined to pay no attention to it: but was that 
writer aware of the following letter, which also 
appeared i in the Gentleman's Magazine * for 
1788? at least no notice is taken of it in his 
Life of Defoe. 


“Mr. Urnsan, Dublin, Feb. 25 


In the course of a late conversation with a 
nobleman, vf the first consequence and_infor- 
mation in this kingdom, he assured me, that 
Mr. Benjamin Holloway, of Middleton Stony, 
assured him, some time ago, that he knew tor 
tact, that the celebrated romance of Robinson 
Crusoe was really written by the Earl ef Ox- 
Jord, when c ‘ontined in the tower o London; 
that his lords ship gave the manuseri ipt to Da- 
niel Ds “foe , Who frequently visited hi in.during 
his continement: and that 1) foe , having af- 
terwards added the second volume, publis shed 
the whole as his own production.-— his anec- 
dote 1 would not venture to send to your va- 
luable magazine, if f. did pot think my infer- 
ination goad, and imagine it might be accep- 

table to your numerous readers} notwith: “ae 
jng the work has heretotore | been ge ‘nerally a 
tributed to the latter.” 


ae 


Arr. XIX. 4 Northern Summer; 


Author af the Stranger, qn franee, dc. &e. 


Mr. Gakr gave a Haht and agreeable 
‘account ol' Mis excursida into Vrance, and 


or Travels 
Siveden, Russia, Pr Ussitt, and part of Germans, inthe Year 1804. 
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«It is impossible for me to enter on a dis- 
cussion of this literary subject; though | 
thought the circumstance ought to be more 
generally known. And yet | mnst observe, 
that | always discerned a very striking falling 
otf between the composition of the first and 

second volumes of this Romance—they seem 
to bear evident marks of having been the 
work of different writers.” 


Mr. W.W. dating from Dublin, in- 
forms Mr. Urban of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, that an Irish nobleman assured 
him that he was assured by Mr. Benjamin 
Holloway, of Middleton Stony, that he, 
the said Mr. Benjamin Holloway knew, 
for fact, that the earl of Oxford wrote 
the first volume of Robinson Crusoe! Ad- 
mirable evidence! Mr. W. W. one; the 
Irish nobleman two; Mr. Benjamin Hol- 
loway three—here there is a gap, and we 
know not through how many generations 
this ridiculous falsehood had passed before 
it reached Middleton Stony. And Mr. 
Clarke, though it is impossible for him 
to enter into the subject, thought this tes- 
timony ought to be more generally known, 
and adds, in support of it, that he always 
thought the second volume of Robinson 
Crusoe inferior to the first. Admirable 
critic ! 

Nothing can more strongly characterize 
a mean and little mind than an eagerness 
to believe and propagate such idle ca- 
lumnies as. this! What would a court of 
justice say to Mr. Stanier Clarke if he 
were to make his appearance before them 
with a story that Mr. A. B. had written 
him an anonymous letter, to say thata wor- 
thy friend of his had assured him that John- 
a- Nokes knew for fact that John-a-Stiles 
had picked his pocket! False accusation 
in the present case is as much heavier an 
offence as the value of a good name is 
greater than gold. Mr. Clarke’s memory 
mzy help him to this comparison in verse, 

Something is said of Alexander Setkirk 
in this same section. The reader whe 
would wish to know every thing that can 
be known coneerning him, m may r consult a 
litle volume upon the subject, published 
four or five years ago, by Mr. Isaac James 
of Bristol. ‘The account is authentic, and 
highly curious. 


Round the Baltic; through Denmark, 
ByJoun | Carr, Esa. 
4to. pp. 480. 


he has now given us a light and agreeable 
account of his ttavels throu gh the less fre+ 


* Vol. rviu. Part I. page 208, 
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guented countries which surround the 
Baltic. To attord amusement seems to 
have been a prime object with the author; 
he writes, currente caliwero, and enters but 
slightly into the politics, religion, history, 
or statistics of the countrics he visited. 
Mr. Carr is an artist, and the delineation 
of national characteristics is congenial with 
his taste and pursuits: his anecdotes are 
numerous and oftentimes illustrative. 

The first capital town worth stopping 
at is Copenhagen : ez passant, we have a 
good picture at Husum. The fair was 
held at the time Mr. Carr was there ; the 
buckrainmed bosoms of the women, to- 
gether with the vast protuberant rotundi- 
dicey which they display behind, form a 
whimsical contrast to the fashionable dress 
of our English beauties. ‘In the even- 
ing, a crazy violin and drum allured me 
into a public room, in which the merry 
peasants were dancing waltzes. Heavens! 
what movements! A Frenchman who re- 
solves every thing into operatic effect, 
would have felt each particular hair stand 
erect had he contemplated the heavy so- 
lemnity of the performers. ‘The females 
looked like so many tubs turning round, 
and their gallant partners never moved 
their pipes from their mouths.’ This is 
net a bad picture; a Danish Jupiter making 


love to some tender female, fire issuing 
from his mouth, and the god himself, ¢ in- 
Visible, or dimly seen,’ through ciouds of 


smoke that curl around him. 
might give it to our print shops. 

Dancing is a favourite diversion with 
our northern as well as our southern 
neighbours: if thé poorer classes of this 
country meet together it is to drink! 
A memorable day for Denmark was the 
2d of April, 1801: we claim the honours 
ef that hard-earned, if net dubious vic- 
tory, and certainly in its consequences we 
21d every reason for triumph ; the battle 
off Copenhagen dissolved the confederacy 
of the nerthern powers, and produced the 
convention, in 1803, between his Brit- 
¢antic Majesty, and the king of Sweden, 
respecting the search of neutral vessels, 
aud regulating what should in future be 
deemed legitimate cargoes. The Danes, 
however, fought so valorously, and with 
such terrible etfect, that for two years they 
commemorated their victory by an anni- 
versary rejoicing. 


Bunbury 


*« On our return to the city, and about a 
mile from it, a turfed hillock of sinall poplars 
attracted our notice: it was the national tomb 
of the heroes who fell in the memorable battle 


of Copenhagen roads, en the 2d of Apzil, 
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1801, and stood in a meadow about two hun 
dred yards from the ruad, and looked to- 
wards the crown battery. As we approach- 
el it we saw a small monumental obelisk 
which was raised to the memory of cap- 
tain Albert Thurah, by the Crown Prince. 
It appeared by the inscription, that during the 
heat of that sanguinary battle, a signal was 
wnade from one of the block ships, that all the 
officers on board were killed; the Crown 
Prince, who behaved with distinguished judg- 
ment and composure during the whole of that 
terrific and anxious day, and was giving his 
orders on shore, exclaimed, ‘ who will take 
the command? The gallant Thurah replied, 
‘| will, my Prince,’ and immediately leaped 
into a boat, and as he was mounting the deck 
ef the block ship, a British shot numbered him 
amongst the dead, which formed a ghastly 
pile before him, and consigned his spirit and 
his glory to the regions of immortality.” 

A larger tomb is erected by their grate- 
ful country over her fallen heroes : 

“ It is a pyramidal hillock, neatly turfed 
and planted with sapliag poplars, correspond- 
ing with the number of officers who fell. At 
the base of the principal front are tomb stones 
recording the names of each of these officers, 
and their respective ships. A little above is 
an obelisk of grey northern marble, raised 
upon a pedestal of granite bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 
“< To the memory of those wha fell for their 

courtry, their gratefil follow citizens raise 

this monument, April 2, 1801. 

* And beneath, on a white marble tablet, 
under a wreath of laurel, oak, and cypress 
bound together, is inscribed : 

“* The wreath which the country bestows 
never withers over the grave of the falle 
warrior. 
“ The whole is enclosed in a square palisa- 

do: as a national monument, it is too diuminu- 

tive.” 

The following anecdote is worthy to be 
recorded: after the preliminaries of paci- 
fication were adjusted, at the impressive 
interview between lord Nelson and the 
Crown Prince, the latter took some re. 
freshment at the palace: 

« During the repast Lord Nelson spoke in 
raptures of the bravery of the Danes, and par- 
ticularly requested the prince to introduce hin 
to a-very young officer, whom he described 
as having performed wonders during the battle, 
by attacking his own ship iminediately under 
her lower guns. It proved to be the gallaut 
young Welmos, a stripling of seventeen; the 
British hero embraced him with the enthusi- 
asm of a brother, and delicately intimated to 
the prince that he ought to make him an ad- 
miral, to which the prince very happily re- 
plied, ‘If, my lord, | were to make alt my 
brave ofticers admirals, ‘] should have no cap- 
tains or lieutenants in my service.” This he- 
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roic youth had volunteered the command of 
@ praam, which is a sort of raft, carrying six 
small cannon, and manned wit; twenty-four 
men, who pushed otf from shore, and In the 
fury of the battle placed themselves under the 
stern of lord Nelson's ship, which they most 
suecessiully attacked, in such a manner that, 
althouzh they were below the reach of his 
stern chasers, the British marines made ter- 
rible slaughter amongst them: twenty of these 
gallant men fell by their bullets, but their 
yeung commander continued knee-deep in 
dead at his post, until the truce was an- 
nounced. He has been honoured, as he most 
eminently deserved to be, with the grateful re- 
meimbrance of his country and of his prince, 
who, as a mark of his regard," presented him 
with a medallion commemorative of his gal- 
Jantry, and has appointed him to the com- 
mand of his yacht, in which he makes his an- 
nual visit to Holstein.” 5 


Copenhagen does not present many 
objects of high interest and curiosity : the 
city is between four and five English 
miles in circumference, containing about 
four thousand houses: the royal palace 
fell a victim to the flames m the year 
1794; it was an immense and splendid 
pile of building. Its internal decorations 
were of the highest magnificence : the ritta 
saal, or knight’s saloon, was one hundred 
and eighteen feet long, and fifty-eight feet 
broad: nine windows lighted it by day, 


and at night twelve hundred wax-lights, 
distributed in three lustres, shed a brilliant 
blaze over the room; on each side was a 
gallery richly gilded, and supported by 
forty-four columns of cinnamon wood, 
the base and capitals of which were also 


richly gilded. ‘The paintings of Abilgoad 
On subjects of Danish history embellished 
the hall: the library of the king contained 
one hundred and thirty thousand volumes, 
and three thousand manuscripts, and was 
much injured by the fire. Part of the 
castle of Charlottenburg is devoted to the 
royal academy of painting, architecture, 
and sculpture. Those of its productions 
which Mr. Carr had an opportunity of 
seeing, gave him no very high opinion of 
the tine arts in Denmark. ‘The palace of 
Fredericsberg, where the king resides, is 
small, and the gardens are tastefully ar- 
ranged; his majesty has for many years 
heen unable, frem the infirmity of his 
mind, to perform the royal functions, which 
devolye on the crown prince, who is de- 
servedly beloved by all his subjects. The 
Danes are a grateful people: a few miles 
from the capital on one side of the public 
road is a plain and simple monument, 
erected by the peasants of the late count 
Bernstorif, in gratitude of their liberation. 
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The crown battery is am interesting ob- 
ject: it is square, stands about half an 
English mile from the shore, the water 
flowing into it. It is undergoing altera- 
tion and enlargement; government has it 
also in contemplation to raise a fresh bat- 
tery to the southward. 

‘Among the charitable institutions is an 
hospital where pregnant women, who have 
reason for seeking concealment, are re- 
ceived upon paying a small stipend: they 
enter at night in masks, and are never seen 
but by those who are necessary to their 
comfort, nor are their names ever re- 
quired. This interesting asylum seems 
far preferable to foundling hospitals, which 
offer a premium to the violation of ma- 
ternal feelings: it is said to have produced 
a visible diminution in the crime of infanti- 
cide. The mild laws of Denmark punish 
not even the murderer with death. ° 

Taking leave of Denmark, we cross the 
Sound, and enter into the Swedish terri- 
tories: the sight of Cronenberg eastle re- 
cals to mind the unhappy fate of the ami- 
able Matilda, who fell a sacrifice to the 
political jealousy of Juliana Maria, the 
monster step-mother of his preseut ma- 
jesty. The story of her misfortunes ex- 
cited so deep an interest at the time that 
Mr. Carr has introduced it. Cronenberg 
castle uow forms the residence of the go- 
vernor of Elsineur: it mounts three hun- 
dred and sixty-five picges of cannon, and 
its subterranean apartments will hold more 
than a regiment of men. Its ‘strength, 
however, is not so formidable as its ap- 
pearance: the British fleet under admi- 
rals Parker and Nelson passed it with per- 
fect impunity, and disdained to return a 
shot; it stands on a peninsular spot, the 
nearest to Sweden. 

The next place we stop at is Stockholm, 
but in travelling from capital to capital we 
must not forget the intermediate coun- 
try: the appearance of the peasantry and 
of their cottages, indicates poverty : 


“ Sweden is one continued rock of granite, 
covered with fir: hence the cottages, which 
are only one story high, and many of the su- 
perior houses, ‘are constructed of wood, the 
planks of which are let into each other in a 
layer of moss, and the outside is painted of a 
red colour; the roof is formed with the bark 
of the birch, and covered with turf, which ge- 
nerally presents a bed of grass sufficiently high 
for the scythe of the mower. "The floors of 
the rooms are strewed with the slips of young 
fir, which give them the appearance of litter 
and disorder, and the smell is far from being 
pleasant. Nothing can be more dreary than 
winding through the furests, which every new 
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and then present to the weary eye little patches 
of tenet ground, where firs had been felled 
by tire, the stumps of which, toa considerable 
height, were left in the ground, and, at a dis- 
tance, resembled so many large stones. In- 
exhaustible abundance of wood induces the 
peasant to think it labour lost to root them up, 
and they remain to augment the general 
dreariness of the scenery. 

“ The population in both the provinces of 

‘Scania and Sinaland is very thinly diifused: 
except in the very few towns between Flens- 
borg and Stockholm, the abode of man but 
rarely refreshes the eye of the weary traveller. 
At dawn of day, and all day long, he moves 
in a forest, and at night he sleeps in one. ‘The 
only birds we saw were woodpeckers. "The 
peasantry are poorly housed and clad; yet, 
amidst such diseauraging appearances, their 
cheek boasts the bloom of health and the smile 
of content. ‘Their clothes and stockings are 
generally of light cloth; their hats raised in 
the crown, pointed at top, with large broad 
rims, and round their waist they frequently 
wear a leathern girdle, to which are fastened 
two knives in a leather case. ‘The country in 
these provinces appeared to be very sterile; 
only small portions of its rocky surtace were 
covered with a sprinkling of vegetable mould.” 

The peasants bake their bread only 
ence, or, at most, twice in the year: in 
times of scarcity they add the bark of the 
birch well pounded; and Mr. Carr says, 
that thus prepared, their cakes require the 
jaws of a stone-eater to penetrate them. 
They are made round and flat, with a hole 
in the middle, through which a stick or 
string is passed, and they are suspended 
from the ceilings, 

Stockholm is under infinite obligations 
to the taste and genius of the late illus- 
trious monarch Gustavus HI. who not 
merely gave encouragement to science and 
the fine arts in his metropolis, but to 
commerce and agriculture throughout his 
kingdom. ‘The manner, however, in 
which he effected the revolution of 1772, 
and the absqlute power with which he in- 
vested himself at the expence of the aris- 
tocracy, are not consistent with the cha- 
racter to which he aspired, namely, that of 
a patriot king. The power which Gus- 
tavus gained he employed for the benefit 
of his people; this cannot be questioned ; 
but to effect a revolution by his sole in- 
trigues, and in that revolution to destroy 
the legitimate, though abused power, of 
the states, and make himself a despot, was 
an act of violent hostility against the prin- 
ciples of liberty. Mr. Carr is dazzled by 
the splendour of his genius and the ex- 
haustless resources of his mind; he is lost 
in astonishment and admiration. ; 

Jn a temporary building at the house of 
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Sergell the statuary, Mr. Carr saw the coe 
lossal pedestrian statue of this monarch, 
in bronze, which had just been cast, and 
was then polishing. It is a present ftom 
the citizens of Stockholm, and will cost 
forty thousand pounds ; itis, perhaps, the 
last effort of the art of Sergell, who, al- 
though every tribute of honour has beep 
paid to the sublimity of his genius, and the 
delicacy of his taste, is now become in 
sensible to admiration, disgusted with him- 
self, and disgusted with the world. His 
Cupid and Psyche is not to be sold till afteg 
his death. 

‘The palace at Stockholm is an elegant 
edifice, begun by Charles XJ. and finished 
by Gustavus I11 ; within its walls is the 
king’s museum, which Mr. Carr was fore 
tunate enough to see, immediately after 
the opening of several packages contain- 
ing five hundred valuable paintings and 
antique statues from Italy, where they 
had been purchased by the latter so- 
vereign about eleven years since, and 
had been prevented from reaching their 
destination by’ the French revolution. 
They lay in great confusion, and some of 
them were much damaged. In the pa- 
lace of Drottingholm there are also some 
exquisite statues in alabaster and marble, 
and Etrurian vases, purchased in Italy by 
Gustavus III. Haga was the favourite 
retreat of this illustrious monarch: the 
little palace, or rather chateau, which is 
of wood, and is extremely elegant, was 
built after his designs, with the assistance 
of Masrelier. The gardens are laid out 
with great taste, and the surrounding 
seenery is remarkably picturesque. Haga 
is about a mile and a half from Stock- 
holm: in the year 1791 Gastavus laid 
there the foundation of a vast palace, but, 
the undertaking was discontinued at his 
death, as being on too large a scale, and, 
too expensive for the country. 

The laws of Sweden are mild and 
simple; capital punishments are seldom 
inflicted, and the prosecutor sustains no, 
share of the expence of prosecuting a cri-. 
minal. England would do well to adopt 
this system of indemnification, as Sweden 
would to imitate from her the adjustment 
of costs in civil causes by reference to a 
jury. In Sweden each party pays his own, 
costs. 

Mr. Carr made an excursion to Upsala, 
and paid a visit to the mines of Danmora, 
which, notwithstanding they have been, 
wrought for three hundred years, yet pro- 
duce a vast quantity of ore of a superior 
quality, much used in the Briush stegl 
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manufactories. The ancient town of Up- 
sala was once the capital of Sweden, and 
the residence of the high-priest of Odin: 
in the cathedral, which is a prodigious and 
unwieldy pile of brick and of heteroge- 
neous architecture, repose the ashes of 
Linneus. The following simple epitaph 
points out the spot: 


i” Ossa 
Carona Linn 
equitis aurati 
marito opto 
filio unico 
Csroio a LINNE 
patris successori 
et 
sili 
SARA ELIZBETA MOREA. 


« The affectionate reverence of the pupils 
of this distinguished expounder of nature, and 
the powers of his celebrated friend Sergell, 
have endeavoured to supply the humility of 
the preceding tribute, by raising, in a little 
recess, a2 monument of Swedish porphyry, 
supporting a large medallion of the head of 
the illustrious naturalist, which is said to be 
an admirable likeness of him; under it is the 
following inscription: 


Caro_o A LINNE 
Botannicoruin 
principi 
Ainici et discipuli, 
1798.” 


In a private chapel of the cathedral is 
the tomb of Gustavus Vasa, whose effigy 
is placed between that of his two wives, 
Catherine and Margaret. Mr. Carrshould 
have transcribed the inscription which is 
sacred to the memory of such a hero, such 
a patriot, and such a man, 

From the Swedish Mr. Carr proceeds 
to the Russian territories: his talents for 
description are pleasingly displayed in the 
following passage : 


“« At fiveo'clock in the evening of the sixth 
of July, with very little wind, we slowly with- 
drew from Stockholm. Before night we were 
completely becalmed ; our captain rowed us 
up toa rock, and throwing out a gang-board, 
tied the vessel toa fir-tree for the night. Here 
we landed, and ascended the rocks, which, 
sparingly clothed with grey moss, rose from 
the water’s edge in the most grand, romantic, 
and picturesque disorder. Before us the rich 
crimson suffusion of the sun, just sunk behind 
a dark undulating line of fir forests, gave at 
once tranquillity and tone to the lake appear- 
ance of this arm of the Baltic, which was en- 
livened by the white-lagging sails of a few 
boats, that on the opposite side softly and 
slowly creeped through the deep shadows of 
the spores, crowned with the woods of Liston- 
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cottage; whilst in the south, the tower of St, 
Catherine's, mounted upon her airy summit, 
the houses, the palace, and the spires, seemed 
composed of light cloud and mist. The si- 
lence of this delicious repose of nature was 
only faintly broken by the dashing of the oar, 
and the carol of the distant boatmen; in the 
language of the divine Milton: 


‘ Now came stiil evening on, and twilight 


gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad: 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their 
nests, 
Were slunk 


—_—_—— —— 





now glowed the firmament 
With living saphirs.’ 


* Seated upon a rock, we for along time 
contemplated this exquisite scene, tillat length 
the call of sleep induced us to descend into 
our cabin, where our accommodations were 
very comfortable. With the sun, which was 
an early riser, we unmoored, and advanced 
but very slowly; as we proceeded, misery in 
a new shape presented itself. From a wretch- 
ed hovel, upon one of the islands which began 
to appear in clusters, hanging over the edge 
of the water, and re:dy to drop into it, an old 
man in rags, and nearly blind, put off in a 
little crazy boat, and rowing towards us im- 
plored our charity in the most touching man- 
ner, and seemed very grateful for the trifle 
we gave him. 

“In the evening, having made but little 
way, the master again moored the vessel to 
another island for the night: as I found was 
the custom, on account of the danger and dif- 
ficulty of the navigation. ‘This island was in- 
deed a most enchanting scene; upon its ro- 
mantic summit of grey rock we found a little 
cottage, embowered in trees of fir, ash, and: 
elder, that might well be called the peasaut's 
nest.” A fisherman, his aged mother his wife 
and his children, formed the population of this 
beautiful spot. A little field of grass, in which 
a cow was grazing, another of corn, a garden, 
and the waters of the Baltic, which again re- 
sembled a lake, supplied them with all their 
wants, and all their riches. Flere it seemed as 
if the heart could no longer ache, as if ambi- 
tion might wish to be what he beheld, and 
that love might ponder on the past without a 
pang. ‘The inside of the cottage was neat and 
chearful; the good old lady, with the chil- 
dren in their shirts playing round her, sat 
knitting by the light of a sprightly fire, and 
under locks of snow presented a face at peace 
with all the world. Upon hearing that we 
wished to have some supper, the fisherman, 
with a countenance of health and gaiety, de- 
scended into a little creck, where his boats 
were moored, for some perch, confined in a 
wicker well in the water, whilst his young 
wife, who had 2 pair of very sweet expressive 
eyes, laid the cloth ina detached room facin 
the cottage. Whilst supper was preparing 
rambled over this litde paradise. Night came 
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on, and all the beauties of the preceding even- 
ine, with some variety of new forms, return- 
ed; the same bright bespangled heaven { the 
same serenity; the same silence! yielding 
only to the unceasing rippling of a little stream 
of rock water, to which, as it gushed from a 
bed of long moss, and 2s our fair hostess pre- 
sented her pitcher, thrittily fenced with wicker, 
might be applied the beautiiul inscription of 
Kosquilion, on the fountain in the street of 
Notre Dame des Victoires in Paris: 


« La nymphe qui donne de cette eau 
Au plus creux du rocher se cache: 
Suivez un exemple si beau ; 
Donnez sans vouloir gu’on le sachg.” 
Or thus in Englist:: 
“ Prompt to relieve, tho’ riewless wrapp'd 
in stone, 
The nymph of waters pours her generous 
streain: 
Go, gentle reader, do as she has done ; 
See while you bless, but blessing be unseen.” 
J.C. 
« Tt was just such a spot as the poetical spirit 
of Cowper would have coveted: his eye would 
have penetrated, and his pen could alone have 
painted every beauty.” 


Bad as the inns are in Sweden, they 
are still worse in Russia—poor as the pea- 
sants are in Sweden, still poorer is the 
peasantry in Russia. Swedish and Rus- 
sian Finland are the confines of the two 
countries, and rival each other in sterility, 
gloom, and wretchedness. 

The capital of tLe Russian empire has 
been described by so many travellers of 
various tastes, countries, and pursuits, 
that we have hardly a right to expect much 
novelty from a transient visit. Mr.Storch’s 
‘Picture of Petersburg’ is spread upon 
such an ample canvass, and executed with 
so accurate a pencil, as to have left com- 
paratively little for succeeding artists. 
On the other hand, the imperial city, 
from the unbounded power and resources 
of the nsonarch, is ever presenting some 
new object of admiration to the observer : 
ia the course of the last year five hundred 
noble houses were erected within its 
walls! Its population has nevertheless de- 
clined, whilst, as appears from the last 
estimate, that of the country has en- 
creased. 

A metropolis is ‘the centre from which 
civilization radiates, shedding on the re- 
moter provinces its weakened beams, 
fainter and more faint, as the line of dis- 
tance lengthens. To the genius of Peter 
the Great and the late Catherine, Russia 
is indebted for every thing : for the crea- 
tion and extent of her commerce, and for 
her elevation to that rank and power which 
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she now holds among the nations of the 
earth: they taught the barren. wilderness 
to smile, and formed the statue from the 
unhewn rock. The present emperor is 
treading in the steps of his illustrious an- 
cestors, and there is hope that, in a long 
reign, he may succeed in rubbing oft 
many of the asperities which still charac- 
terise his subjects. The arts are highly 
encouraged and cultivated in Petersburg s 
architecture with more success than sta- 
tuary: statuary with more success than 
painting, which seems te demand a milder 
climate. The great obstacle to civiliza- 
tion is the ignominious and grinding vas- 
salage of the peasantry : th? late Catherine - 
made some attempts to mitigate its seves 
rity, and Alexander will better deserve the 
appellation of Great than his Macedo- - 
nian namesake, if he subdues that pride 
and prejudice of his nobility which are 
nourished to the injury of his people. 

A Russian peasant is- in a state of the 
lowest degradation : 


“ What of good he has he owes to him- 
self; his foibles, and they are few, originate 
elsewhere: he is the absolute slave of his lord, 
and ranks with the sod of his domains; of a 
lord whose despotism is frequently more bit- 
ing than the Siberian blast. Never illumined 
by education, bruised with ignoble blows, the 
object and frequently the victim of baronial 
rapacity, with a wide world before him, this 
oppressed child of nature is denied the com- 
mon right of raising his shed where his con- 
dition may be ameliorated, permitted only to 
toil in a distant district under the protection 
of that disgraceful badge of vassalage, a cer- 
tificate of leave, and upon his return com- 
pellable to lay thescanty fruits of his labour at 
the feet of his master ; and finally, he is exclud- 
ed from the common privilege which nature 
has bestowed upon the birds of the air, and 
the beasts of the wilderness, of chusing his 
mate; he must marry when and whom his 
master orders. Yet under all this pressure; 
enough to destroy the marvellous elasticity of 
a Frenchman's mind, the Russian is what I 
have depicted him. If the reader. is not 
pleased with the portrait, the painter is in 
fault.” 

It is a vulgar apophthegm, ‘ take care 
of the pence, and: the pounds will take 
care of themselves :’ it may be applied in 
politics, * take care of the poor, the rich 
will take of themselves.’ The Russians, 
according to Mr. Carr, are not bad mate- 
rials to work upon: he over-rates them 
however. ‘To ‘ bear the curse and scorn, 
and frequently the blows of his superior 
with mildness,’ proves only that his spirit 
is broken, and his manhood mutilated ; 
the individual Russian, perhaps this ‘ peor 
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slave of the north,’ may have displayed 
* the most hiervic valour in the field, and 
the most-gentle moderation in success ;’ 
but the victories of Suwarrow were the 
indiseriminate desoldtions of a beast of 
prey: the relentless massacre of thirty 
thousand Turks at Ismael, and almost of 
an equal number of Poles at Praga and 
Warsaw, displayed more of ferocity than 
* heroic valour,’ and certainly evinced as 
Jittle ‘ moderation in success’ as a natu- 
ralist could have expected from any mon- 
sters in the shape of man. 

It is an encouraging trait of character, 
that the Russian is mild and humane to- 
wards the animals over which he has do- 
minion : if his horse is sluggish, he cheers 
him by a few exhilarating sounds. If the 
jaded beast proceeds no faster, still pa- 
tient, he sings; if this does not answer 
the purpose, he talks to him, reasons with 
him, but is rarely seen to strike the ani- 
mal, whose services are only withholden 
when the force of nature is exhausted. 


« A Russian, in the ebullition of passion, 
may do a ferocious thing, but never an z/l-na- 
éxrcd one. No being under heaven surpasses 
hin in the gaicty of the heart. His litte na- 
tional song cheers him wherever he goes. 
Where.a German would smoke for comfort, 
the Russian sings. There is nothing cold 
about him but his wintry climate ; whenever 
he speaks, it is with good humour and viva- 
city, accompanied by the most animated ges- 
tures; and although I do not think that the 
Graces would at first pull caps about him, 
yet, in the danee, for spirit and agility, | would 
match and back him against any one of the 
most agile sons of carelessness in the Champs 
Elysees.” 

An Englishman feels the flush of ho- 
nourable aud patriotic pride, that whither- 
soever his countrymen go, they are re- 
ecived with cordiality and respect; in 
their person a willing homage is paid to 
the intellectual and moral character of 
the British nation, Whoever has travel- 
led on the continent knows this: Mr. 
Carr relates many little anecdotes indica- 
tive of the deference paid to Englishmen 
im Russia. Many are settled at Peters- 
burg, which owes some of its architec- 
tural ornametits to their genius and taste : 
particularly to Mr. Cameron, the present 
unperial architect, who has a superb suite 
of apartments in the Michaelisky palace. 
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Mr. Gould yet holds the office of imperial 
gardener at the Taurida palace; he enjoys 
a munificent salary, and beholds this 
* little paradise, which he created from a 
mephitic bog, flourishing and exciting the 
admiration of foreigners, and in the shade 
of which Potemkin, Catherine the Great, 
and two succeeding emperors of Russia, 
have sought tranquillity and repose from 
the oppressive weight of public duty.’ 
The Russian navy is supplied with several 
English officers : the late emperor offered 
the command of a vessel to the noted 

irate Paul Jones; on hearing it, all the 
Baglishmen in his service instantly sent 
in their resignations. ‘This anecdote must 
be recorded to their honour. 

The Taurida palace was built by Ca- 
therine II., and presented to her favourite, 
prince Potemkin : here it was that he gave 
to his imperial mistress that costly féte 
which beggars all description, and even 
bates imagination ta conceive of. In 
the gorgeous magnificence of their pa- 
laces, and the splendor of their entertain. 
ments, the Russians far surpass the feeble 
pomp of more southern princes: to the 
banks of the Neva seem to have been 
transferred all the riches, grandeur, and 
Juxury of Asia. Mr. Carr was an eye- 
witness of the brilliant festivities which 
took place at the nuptials of the grand 
duchess of Russia and the prince of Saxe, 
Weimar. 

Within the massy walls of Michaelisky 
palace perished the unhappy Paul: Mr. 
Carr has devoted a chapter to this gloomy 
subject, and thrown an interest over the 
fate of the emporor, which the violence 
and eccentricities of his character and con- 
duct had almost forbidden to be excited 
in his favour. ‘The original source of 
my information,’ says he, ‘ is from one 
who beheld the catastrophe which I am 
about to relate, whom I can neither name 
nor doubt; a catastrophe which is too 
near the period in which I write not to 
render an unrestrained disclosure of all 
the particulars with which I have been 
furnished unfair, if not imprudent.’* 

The causes which: first produced the uns 
natural estrangement of Paul from his 
mother are unknown : it is not unknown, 
however, that, for many years past, he was 
kept in a state of the most mortifying and 


* It is to be regretted that any considerations of delicacy or prudence should exist, suf- 
ficiently well-grounded to prohibit the disclosure od every particular whigh is known on so in- 


teresting an event. ‘The time may arrive when 


N 


r. Carr will deem these restraints no longer 


rvcessary ; in which case he will no doubt supply ys with that important desideratum, the 
name of the person who beheld the catastrophe, and from whom his information is derived, 


Rey. ; 




















humiliating degradation. He was not only 
deprived of the honours due to his high 
yank, but even cut oif from the ordinary 
felicities of life: « the pressure of his hand 
excited suspicion ; peril was in his attach- 
ment, and in his confidence guilt and trea- 
son. He could not have a friend without 
furnishing a victim.’ 

Paul is said, by a gentleman who had 
the honour of spending a short time at 
his secluded little court of Gatschina, to 
have displayed ‘ a mind very elegantly in- 
clined, and, without being brilliaut, highly 
cultivated, accomplished, and informed, 
frank and generous, brave and magnani- 
mous, a heart tender and affectionate, and 
a disposition very sweet, though most 
acutely and poignantly susceptible: his 

son was not handsome, but his eye was 
penetrating, and his manners such as de- 
noted the finished gentleman.’ He loved, 
even to indulgence, his family and ser- 
vants, who, in return, were most devot- 
edly attached to him. His ardour in mi- 
litary pursuits was enthusiastic: his ce- 
lebrated challenge to the crowned heads 
of Europe was worthy the age of chi- 
valry. 

It was the intention of Catherine that 
Paul should be passed over in the succes- 
sion, and that the grand duke Alexander 


should mount the vacant throne on her> 


demise. <A short time before this event, 
she had committed to count P. Z— 
a declaration of her will to this effect, ad- 
dressed to the senate. This last favourite 
of Catherine’s, however, immediately on 
learning the death of his royal mistress, 
flew to Paviovsk, where, Paul then re- 
sided, and delivered up to him this im- 
portant document. The new emperor 
rewarded the courtier’s well-timed zeal, 
by allowing him alone, of all the panders 
to his mother’s loose and yoluptuous ex- 
cesses, to retain his honours and his for- 
tunes. oS a 

Paul, however, ‘scon repented of his Ji- 
berality : every spot which had been pol- 
Juted with Catherine’s licencious orgies 
became hateful in his eyes, and every per- 
son who had beeti associated in them was 
tothe ‘last degree disgusting. Paul had 
been elevated to the imperial dignity but 
a very short time before he gave alarming 
symptoms of occasional derangement: so 
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utter was his abhorrence against those pa- 
Jaces which had been the favourite resis 
dences of his mother, that, in his delirium, 
he had determined to level every one of 
them to the ground, and actually built for 
himself that gloomy and enormous pile, 
the palace of Michaelisky, which was 
the scene of his own murder.* With 
these strong feelings, it was impossible 
that the sight of count P— Z— should 
not have been odious to him: to eftect 
his ruin, he was denounced as a defaulter 
to the imperial treasury of half a million 
of rubles, and Paul proceeded to sequester 
his estates, and those of his two brothers. 
In despair, one of the latter walked bold- 
ly up to the emperor on parade, and re- 
presented to him the injustice of his mea- 
sures: it marks the incansistency of Paul's 
character that he listened to him with at- 
tention, and restored the property. The 
original disgust soon returned, and P— 
Z— was ordered to reside on his estate : 
this rustication was borne with impati- 
ence; and madame Chevalier—a French 
actress of resistless fascination, who had 
been purposely introduced on the boards 
of the French theatre at Petersburg, by 
Messrs. Otto, Sieyes, and ‘Talleyrand, to 
seduce the emperor, and decoy him into a 
political snare—imadame Chevalier was 
bribed, by a magitificent aigrette of dia- 
monds, valued at sixty thousand rubles, 
to intercede, in some unguarded hour of 
dalliance, for the restoration of the count, 
The artifice succeeded, and the count was 
graciously received by his imperial mas- 
ter, against whom, whatever private pique 
the former might have cherished, Mr. 
Carr believes it was wholly lost in his re- 
view of the dreadful condition of the em- 
pire, and in those aweful measures which 
were afterwards resorted to. However 
that may be, it seems to have been in the 
bosom of P— Z— that originated the 
idea of saving the empire by destroying 
the sovereign. Several noblemen, and 
persons of high rauk and consequence, 
among them was the governor of the city, 
engaged in this fearful business ; and, ac- 
cording to the merciful and generous as- 
suraneg of Mr, Carr, who oue would sup- 
pose derived his information from the 
partial account of a conspirator,t none of 
them was actuated by any other motive 


* During his temporary aversion against the English, Paul ordered the celebrated bust of 
8 } gains g 
Mr. Fox, which was imodciled from jite at the express desire of the late empress, to be carried 


into the cellar! ' 


he present emperor has done himself the honour to place it in the magnifi- 


cent gardens of the ‘Laurida palace, im coumpany with a great number of beautiful statues and 


_ colossal casts, 
+ On the borders of Toland, Mr. Carr met this identical count P— Z— at a post-house ; 
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than to prevent the final ruin of their 
country, ajd for this purpose they deter- 
mined to place in peril their own lives and 
fortunes. 


“The palace of St. Michael is an enor- 
mous fabric : the whole is moated round, and, 
when the stranger surveys its bastions of gra- 
nite, and numerous draw-bridges, he is natu- 
rally led to conclude, that it was intended for 
the last asylum of a prince at war with his 
subjects. "Those who have seen its massy 
walls, arid the capaciousness and variety of its 
chambers, will easily admit that an act of 
violence might be committed in one room, 
and not be heard by those who occupy the 
adjoiwing one ; and that a massacre might be 
perpretrated. at one end, and not known at the 
other. Paul took possession of this palace as 
a place of strength, and beheld it with rap- 
ture, because his imperial mother had never 
even seen it. Whilst his family were here, 
by every act of tenderness endeavouring to 
soothe the terrible perturbation of his mind, 
there were: not wanting those who exerted 
every stratagem to inflame and encrease it. 
‘These people were constantly insinuating, 
that every hand was armed against him. 
With this impression, which’ added fuel to 
his burning brain, he ordered a secret stair- 
case to be constructed, which, leading from 
his own chamber, passed under a false stove 
in the anti-room, and led by a small door to 
ihe terrace. 

“Tt was the custom of the emperor to 
sleep in an outer apartment next to the em- 
press’s, upon a sopha, in his regimentals and 
boots, whilst the grand duke and duchess, and 
the rest of the imperial family, were lodged 
at various distances, in apartments below the 
story which he occupied. On the tenth day 
of March, O. S. 18041, the day preceding the 
fatal night, whether Paul's apprehension, or 
anonymous information, suggested the idea, 
is not known; but conceiving that a storm 
was ready to burst upon him, he sent to 
count P—, the governor of the cit y, one of 
the noblemen who had resolved on his de- 
struction: ‘f am informed, P—, said the 
emperor, * that there is a conspiracy on foot 
against me; do you think it necessary to take 
any precaution?’ The count,. witnout be- 
traying the least emotion, replied, ‘ Sire, do 
not sutfer such apprehensions to haunt your 
mind; if there were any combinations form- 
ing against your majesty’s person, I am sure 
I should be acquainted “with it” ‘Then I 
am satisfied,’ said the emperor, and the go- 
vernor withdrew. Before Paul retired to rest, 
he unexpectedly expressed the most tender 
solicitude for the empress and his children, 
kissed them with all the warmth of farewel 
fondness, and rematned with them longer than 
usual; and, atter he had visited the centinels 
at their different posts, he retired to his cham- 


colossal abode. 


ber, where he had not ‘long rerained, before, 
under some colourable pretext that satistied 
the men, the guard was changed by the offi- 
cers who had the command, fer the night, and 
were engaged in the confederacy. An lhins- 
sar, whom the emperor had particularly ho- 
noured by his notice and attention, always at 
night slept at his bed-room door, in the anti. 
room. It was impossible to remove this 
faithful soldier by any fair means. At this 
momentous period, silence reigned through- 
out the palace, except where it was disturbed 
by the pacing of the centinels, or at a distance 
by the murmurs of the Neva, and only a few 
lights were to be seen distantly and irregularly 
gleaming through the windows of this dak 
In the dead of the night, 
Z— and his friends, amounting to eight or 
nine persons, passed the draw-bridge, easily 
ascended the stair-case which led to Paws 
chamber, and met with no resistance till they 
reached the anti-room, when the faithful hus- 
sar, awakened by the noise, challenged them, 
and presented his fusee: much as they must 
have all admired the brave fidelity of the 
guard, neither time nor circumstances would 
admit of an act of generesity, which might 
have endangered the whole plan. Z— drew 
his sabre and cut the poor fellow down. Paul, 
awakened by the noise, sprung from his sopha: 
at this moment the whole party rushed into 
his room ;_ the unhappy sovereign, anticipat- 
ing their design, at first endeavoured to en- 
trench himself in the chairs and tabies, then 
recovering, he assumed a high tone, told them 
they were his prisoners, and called upon them 
to surrender. Finding that they fixed their 
eyes steadily and fiercely upon him, and con- 
tinued advancing towards him, he implored 
them to spare his life, declared his consent 
instantly to relinquish the sceptre, and to ac- 
cept of any terms which they would dictate. 
In his raving, he oifered to make them princes, 
and to give them estates, and titles, and or- 
ders, without end. ‘They now began to press 
upoa him, when he made a convulsive effort 
to reach the window: in the attempt he failed, 
and indeed so high was it from the ground, 
that had he succeeded, the expedient would 
only have put a more instantaneous period to 
his misery. In the effort he very severely 
cut his hand with the glass; and, as they drew 
him back, he grasped a chair, with which he 
felled one of the assailants, and a desperate 
resistance took place. So great was the noise, 
that, notwithstanding the massy walls, and 
thiek double folding-doors which divided the 
apartments, the empress was disturbed, and 
began to cry for help, when a voice whispered 
in her ear, and imperatively told her to re- 
main quict, otherwise, if she uttered another 
word, she should be put to instant death. 
Whilst: the emperor was thus making a last 
struggle, the prince Y— struck him on one of 
his temples with his fist, and laid him upon 


they seem to have passed the evening in company, and to have breakfasted together on the 
following morning, when the count gave the party a cordial invitation to his seat at Mascow, 
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the floor; Paul, recovering from the blow, 
again implored his life; at this moment the 
heart of P— Z— relented, and upon being 
observed to. tremble and hesitate, a young 
Hanoverian resolutely exclaimed, ‘ We have 
passed the rubicon: if we spare his life, be- 
fore the setting of to-morrow’s sun, we shall 
be his victims!’ upon which he took off, his 
sash, turned it twice round the naked neck of 
the emperor; and giving one end to Z—, and 
holding the other himself, they pulled for a 
considerable time with all their force, until their 
miserable sovereign was no more : they then re- 
tired from the palace without the least moles- 
tation, and returned to their respective homes. 
What occurred after their departure can be 
better conceived than depicted: medical aid 
was resorted to, but in vain; and upon the 
breathless body of the emperor fell the tears 
of his widowed empress and children, and do- 
mestics; nor was genuine grief. ever more 
forcibly or feelingly displayed than by him 
on Whose brow this melancholy event had 


. planted the crown. So passed away this night 


ef horror, and thus perished a prince, to 
whom nature was severely bountiful. The 
accuteness and pungency of his feelings was 
incompatible with happiness: unnatural pre- 
judice pressed upon the fibre, too finely spun, 


and snapped it. 


“Tis not as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes; 
_Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Fach yielding harmony, disposed aright ; 
The screws revers’d (a task which, if he please, 
Ged in a moment executes with ease), 

‘Ten thousand thousand strings at once go 


loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and 
use.” CowPer. 


“The sun shone upon a. new order of things. 
At seven o’clock the intelligence of the de- 
mise of Paul spread through the capital. The 
interval of time from its first communication 
to its diffusion over every part of Pétersburg, 
was scarcely perceptible. At the parade Alex- 
ander presented himself on horseback, when 
the'troops, with tears rolling down their rugged 
and sun-browned faces, hailed him with loud 
and cordial acclamations. ‘The young em- 
peror was overwhelmed, and, at the moment 
of mounting the throne of the most extensive 
empire under heaven, he was seen to turn 
from the grand and aifecting spectacle, and 


weep. 

“What followed is of a very subordinate 
consideration; but perhaps it will be eagerly 
asked, to what extremity did the avenging 
arn of justice pursue the perpetrators of the 
deed? Mervy, the brightest jewel of every 
erown, and a forlorn and melancholy convic- 
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tion, that the ‘réignirig motive was the salvas 
tion of the empire, prevented her from being 
vindictive. Never upon the’ theatre of lite 
was there presented a scene of more atiecting 
magnanimity ; decency, not revenge, govern- 
ed the sacrifice. P— Z— was ordered nit 
to approach the imperial residence, and the 
governor of the city was transferred to Riga. 
As soon as madame Chevalier was informed 
of the demise of her imperial pation, she pre- 
pared, under the protection of her brother, a 
dancer, for flight, with a booty of neatly a 
million of rubles. A police oflicer was sent 
to inspect and report upon her: property : 
amongst a pile of valuable articles, ‘he disco- 
vered a diamond cross of- no. great intrinsic 
value, which had been given by Peter I. toa 
branch of the imperial family, and’on that ac- 
count much esteemed; it was to recover this 
that the officer was sent, who obtained it, after 
the most indecent and unprincipled resistance 
on her part. Passports were then granted to 
madame Chevalier and her brother. Thus 
terminated this extraordinary and impressive 
tragedy.” 

Numerous are the anecdotes of Alex- 
ander, which testify to the excellence of 
his understanding, and the benevolence of 
his heart; we had noted two or thiree of 
these, with a view of presenting them to 
our readers, but we are limited by the na- 
ture of our work. Mr. Carr took leave of 
Petersburg, passed through - Livonia, and 
skirted the Baltic through the Prussian 
dominions till he reached Berlin. Here 
he halted. a short time, and, of course, 
paid a visit to the great Trederick’s fa- 
vourite retreat at Potsdam : the. picture 
gallery at Sans Souci is a noble room, and 
contains a very choice and precieus col- 
lection. Military discipline seems to have 
relaxed nothing of its severity since the 
days of Frederick : on the other hand, it 
is pleasing to reflect that, throughout the 
Prussian dominions, and the vast empire 
of Russia, complete tolerat: »n in_religious 
subjects is allowed. ce: 

Atter having. rested himself from the 
fatigues of a long. journey, Mr. Carr left 
the delightful Linden walk.of Berlin, and 
that elegant specimen of architecture, the 
Brandenburg-gate, and returned to his 
native land. . ‘The account which he has 
given of his.travels, displays a cultivated 
taste and an inquisitive mind. Several 
engravings adorn this volume from draw- 
ings, taken on the spot by the tasteful 
pencil of. Mr. Carm, - . ‘ 


Agr-XX. Sketch of his. Majesty's Province of Upper-Canada.. By D'Arcy Bovtrox, 
; Barrister at Law. 4to: pp. 99.°. vs : 


TO this volume is prefixed a map, but 
08 so small a scale, aud so scantily dotted 


with towns, that not. half the “places or 
éven subiivisions mentioned in the-narras 
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tive can therein be found; it is worse 
than useless, it is perplexing: we recom- 
mend, as an important improv ement, at- 
taching the narrative to a good map, and 
charging half-a-guinea for the volume. 
Where the extension of geographical 
knowledge is the chief object of a writer, 
he ought to previde the essential assist- 
anec of linear description. 

The Jand-surveyors of Upper Canada, 
who have dissected its forests and marshes 
into rectangular shires, without setting up 
station-staves or rattling a polechain, are 
distributing, by the theodolite, such masses 
of property, as will outheasure the estates 
of Russian nobles, and found rivals to Bri- 
tish peers. With as little ceremony as 
one petitions for a clerkship in the excise- 
office, his majesty’s patent is solicited for 
the grant of counties, which will place 
one’s grandson among the lords of the 
world, and prepare new American wars 
from the ambitious ingratitude of over- 
fostered children. There is rashness in 
these grants. No qnit-rents are reserved. 
No taxes levied. ‘The expence of protec- 
tion ought progressively to be asked of the 
dependent state; and the wisest form of 
obtaining the indemnity is not by the le- 
vies,of the custom-house, but by the as- 
sessment of the tenantry. Let the rent 
to the state. amount but to a shilling the 
square mile, while the difficulties of set- 
uement continue; but let it be progres- 
sive with the produce, and commensurate 
with the prosperity of the country. 

With the circumstances and wants of 
North America a new division of human 
jabour has grown up; an army of wood- 
clearers. ‘These anti-savages sell their 
farms in the states of New York and 
Vermont to European emigrants, or agri- 
cultural neighbours, and undertake to re- 
duce into the like saleable state the an- 
touched acres of Upper Canada, ‘To them 
the sway of a republican master or a dis- 
tant king, is alike inditlerent.’ Where 
profit comes, lies their countrys ‘They 
purchase on five year bonds a lot of two 
hundred acres. ‘The men come by them- 
selves at first, fell or girdle the inconve- 
nient timber, rear a log-house, harrow the 
cleared intervals, sow wheat, and then re- 
turn for their families and cattle. The 
next yeat they bring their stock,. their 
Waggons, and their Silom. and improve. 


their new houses into decent residences. 
In five years they have paid for the fee 
simple of their farms; they have increased 
their stock ; they are ready to hitch with 
added powers to the repetition of a simi-, 
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lar enterprise; and they again sell with a 
large profit to the second order of set. 
tlers, So many of these primary colo. 
nists are now in organized movement, 
that some thousand families in a year will 
cross the lakes which separate America * 
from British territory, and re-commence, 
on the opposite shore, their levelling ope- 
rations. ‘They perforate a wilderness in 
a summer, mince timber into wheat-halm, 
and lead bullocks to browse where the 
bear growled. 

Care is taken not to move beyond reach 
of water-carriage, as there must be an an- 
nual ‘exchange of the superfluous produce 
for the clothing, the metallic utensils, the 
glass and pottery of Europe. Farmers of 
skill and capital succeed with advantage 
to these inclosures; they combine more 
than one allotment, and place dependents 
iu the supernumerary log-houses. ‘lhe 
climate of Upper Canada is mild and in- 
viting ; the soil rich and productive; the 
winter useless to any purpose but amuse- 
ment; and journeys are undertaken in 
sleighs or sledges of four or five hundred 
miles to visit the neighbours. The dis- 
tance between Edinburgh and London is 
within the beat of regular acquaintance. 

In such a country, population is con- 
stantly tending to dispersion, and no where 
to accumulation. Of course, manners are 
tending to rudeness, not to refinement. 
Education is confined to the ordinary uti- 
lities of milking cows, feeding poultry, 
killing sheep, flaying bullocks, ploughing 
land, and buying and selling. The last 
occupation has some tendency to preserve 
the knowledge of Jetters and figures ; but 
where the labour of the youngest is valu- 
able, and the distance of tolerable schools 
immense, there is a risk of the whites re- 
lapsing into Mohawk ignorance, and of 
having to bargain at talks for want of be- 
ing able to sign a contract. Much land 
has been set apart in Canada for the 
church: why not grant it under the 
double tenure of performing worship on 
the Sunday afternoon, and keeping school, 
on the Sunday morning? Parents will 
perhaps travel to* worship, if their chil- 
dren are to be taught to spell” and to cy- 
pher. A vernacular liturgy, in whieh the 
people take part, favours the diffusion of 
the art of reading. To so much of en- 
croachment oi the habits, whether ¢atho- 
lic or presbyterian, of the Canadians, 2s 
tends to secure the loud reading of the 
forms of worship, ove would wish the 
exemplary classes to incline. Yet we un- 
derstaud that the Clerical situations in Ca- 
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nada are ‘so uninviting to any educated 
man, that the English clergy, who are 
mostly well born, the younger sons of our 
eminent farailies, and hence accustomed 
to the best society, unwillingly listen to 
offers of transatlantic preferment. 

In Great Britain the press supersedes 
the importance ef oral instruction; but 
in North America the antique provisions 
fora Jearned order are not less necessary 
now than during the feudal ages of Eu- 
rope. Nor can a profuse removal into 
colonies which are just arrived at the ma- 
turity to require an insertion of Euro- 
pean improvement, be any way so effica- 
cioudly stimulated as by inducing the chief- 
tains of petty sects to become the leaders 
of migratory flocks. Whether this can be 
accomplished without a repeal of the act 
of uniformity, may be contentedly aban- 
doned to the discussion of parliament er 
of the convecation. 

Whatever may be the objections to the 
clerical order, as at present constituted in 
Europe, there is no doubt that in Canada 
it would be an impediment not to wis- 
dom and tolerance, but to ignorance and 
fanaticism: it would keep alive a pious 
attachment to the mother country; it 
would import and diffuse both knowledge 
and manners. Barbarism and civilization 
are equally natural to man, and bear a 
pretty regular proportion to the rarity or 
density of populousness: barbarism is the 
hame given to that set of manners which 
prevails where men are thinly scattered ; 
and civilization is the name given to that 
set of manners which prevails where men 
are thickly scattered: retrogression takes 
place whenever poptilousness grows thin- 
er, progression whenever it grows den- 
ser. European families transported to 
Canada must wilder in a generation or 
two: the precautions of the lawgiver ought 
chiefly to be directed toward securing those 
arts of life which are in danger ot being 
abandoned there. 

An important service might be render- 
ed to Upper Canada not only by sending 
pastors, but flocks. Why not repeal the, 
laws against owling, and permit the ex- 
portation of our best breeds of sheep into 
Canada? The wool would return hither 
to be manufactured, and at a price which 
would facilitate to our manufacturers the 
supply of distant markets. The higher 
stages of cultivation are incroaching on 
our domestic sheep-walks; and wool is 
gradually ascending to a price which en- 
dangers our staple industry. Hides and 
tallow, as well as wool, might be brought 


ina 


from Canada’ in greater abundance, and 
so might hemp and flax. ‘The toundation 
of a naval arsenal in the river Saint Law- 
rence would give an expedient direction 
to the contiguous industry. 

A curious delineation is that of the set- 
tling of wild land. 


* Wild lands, that is, lands in a state of 
nature, have been sold as low as a quafter of 
a dollar per acre, for prompt payment; and 
much has been sold from that price to half a 
dollar per acre. In other situations, similac | 
lands have produced from one dollar to two; 
but such prices in money are rare, and caa 
only be obtained where a person happens to 
be setiled in the neighbourhood, and to own 
adjoining land. But a new settler, or a per- 
son desirous of making a purchase, can always 
do it to great advantage if he can command 
money. 

« The lands are usually divided into lots of 
two hundred acres each, forming a complete 
farm; that quantity of land being fully suf- 
ficient tor any one farmer. Much land in 
this country is purchased with no other view 
than to sell again, a traflic concerning which 
I. do not feel competent to decide, whether it 
should be considered as advantageous to the 
country or not. In many instances it has a 
good tendency, in others the reverse. Thou- 
sands of poor people come into this country 
to settle, without being able to advance 
money, not being possessed of any capital. 

person so circumstanced is of course con- 
strained to purchase on credit, which he docs 
to great disadvantage, unless he happen to 
deal with a man of peculiar honesty. The 
terms usually are, to pay the purchase money 
by instalments, sometimes embracing a period 
of four or five years. In such cases, the ven- 
der usually gives the purchaser a bond, with 
condition to give a deed of conveyance at a 
certain period, provided the purchaser. shall 
ulfil his several payments. Sometimes, in 
case of non-performance of these payments, 
the obligee in the bond avails himself ot his ad- 
vantage, and takes back the land with four of 
five years improvement upon it, and resells it 
toa tresh purchaser to a great profit, In truth, 
any person capable of el money nizy 
purchase very low, and sell at an advance of 
one or even ‘two hundred per cent. profit, 
payable by instalments. ‘This system affords 
an excessive advantage to the monied inan, 
who takes security of the purchaser for the 

urchase money, with interest, which at once 
affords him an immoderate advance. 

“ The plan | here state is daily followed ; 
and I can instance cases where people have 
actually improved their interest in the course 
of seven years moré than one thousand per 
cent. ‘The local situation of Upper Canada 
is such that it will ever be the most thiving 
country in America. ‘The Americans atg 
perpetually removing into this province, 
which produces a regular system of wade’ in 
that way. 1 could instance same tew cus 
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where persons have purchased land for ten 
or twelve dollars a lot (of two hundred acres), 
who, in the course of twelve or fourteen years, 
have.refused three hundred pounds for the 
same land. ‘This may be termed land spe- 
culation ; but however obnoxious the system 
may be to some minds, it does and ever will 
revail in this country ; and, upon the whole, 
am much inclined to think that it isa be- 
neficial traffic for the country. ‘The bulk of 
the inhabitants are Americans, whose natural 
tuin of mind leads to variety; for which rea- 
gon they 16 sooner improve a new farm than 
they are desirous of selling it. No set of 
nen on earth, perhaps, are so competent as 
Americans to engage in the difficulties of a 
hew country; and Europeans, unacquainted 
with such a course of lite, will find it better 
policy to purchase small improvements than 
to engage in such difticulties. I know of no 
‘method by which a capital can be improved 
to so great advantage as by adopting this 
system; but it requires some knowledge of 
the country before a person can form a just 
opinion either of the situation or value of 
lands. It may appear almost necessaty to 
say what sort of persons, under these cir- 
cumstances, can become pu chasers. But 
my reply will be very general: almost every 
one. If a man hay great industry, and a 
family sufficiently advanced to aid instead 
of encumbering him, he can, without any 
money, make a purchase of a single lot of 
two hundred acres; and, to use a common 
expression, make the land pay for itself, that 
is, from its own produce. If a farmer has 
three or four boys old enough to help him, 
they can easily clear twenty acres of new 
Jand ; and, if they have ordinary luck, the 
first crop will og five hundred bushels of 
good wheat, which, if the market price is a 
ollar, will produce one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds currency, that is, double the va- 
Jue of the land. Many persons have become 
purchasers of land, with no other view than 
that of selling on credit for large profit. Many 
hundreds indeed there are in this country who 
own from eight hundred to two thousand 
acres, yet began without any capital. 1 could 
enumerate many instances of individuals hav- 
ing maintained their families, and, in the 
course of seven years, collected from six to 
twelve hundred acres of land. ‘True it is 
that this cannot at present be called a large 
property 5 but when a parent can reflect that 
ie has secured for each of his family atfier 
him a comfortable farm, how satisfied must 
guch a one feel. It has not beer the lot of 
every one to be forced to these reflections : 
happy are they who have no necessity for 
them; but much niore happy they who by 
their industry have rendered themselves in- 
dependent, and their families after them.” 


If geographers would pay some atten- 
tion to cuphony in the imposition of new 
names, they would greatly facilitate to fo- 
aeigners the pronunciation and reco}lection 
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of such names. Why spell Gwilliams. 
burg: the g is no part of the Saxon wil- 
helm, whence the English name Wil/ian 
has been corruptly formed: this initial 
letter answers the double purpose of dis- 
ping ignorance and puzzling utterance. 

‘hy preserve unshortened the French 
names of places? Let point au galop be- 
come Point Gallop; \et point au barril 
become Point Barrel ; and point au cardi- 
nal become Point Cardinal. Let us amal- 
gamate the French topical nomenclature, 
and the other remains of their language, 
with our own, but. so as to eftace. that 
appearance of strangeness, of quotation, 
which yet adheres to some of the phra- 
seology adopted in this sketch. ‘To revive 
the names familiar in the mother country 
may be natural. When the Persians 
colonized Egypt, they founded another 
Babylon and another Ecbatana; but these 
double nominations produce inconveni- 
ence. Baltimore cannot be spoken or 
written of without a descriptive qualitica- 
tion: contiguity suggests Baltimore in 
Ireland; celebrity suggests Baltimore in 
Maryland. Diminutive appellations would 
sometimes be more respectful as well as 
more convenient; Londonetta instead of 
London. Vowel terminations would suf- 
fice to discriminate, and would preserve 
every desirable recollection. The grand 
subdivisions ought every where to be 
named from the contiguous lakes and 
rivers, for this plain reason, that ‘their 


situation is thus suggested by their name: 


the name of a French department instantly 
tells you where to look for it on the map. 
A system of geographical nomenclature 
might be contrived, which would greatly 
facilitate the remembrance of names and 
sites, by giving to names of mountains 
one termination, to names of rivers ano- 
ther, to names of provinces a third, to 
names of towns a fourth. Thus the pro- 
vince watered by the Niagara might be 
called Niagria, the chief tewn Niagaron, 
and the mountain down which it falls 
Niagar. 

At the peace of 1783 the Americans 
would probably have been content with a 
line of demarcation allotting the whole 
territory north and ‘west of the Ohio to 
the owners of Upper Canada. Perhaps it 
is become worth the while of the British 
government to open a negotiation for ex- 
changing New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia against this unoccupied district. The 
coast thrives better under the free trace 
and maritime privileges of the United 
States: the interior settles faster under 
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the patronage of British capital, and the 
preference of British custom for produce. 
‘These provinces therefore would be served 
by an exchange, which, for a century to 
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PEACE was unfavourable to the repu- 
tation of Bonaparte, and, had it lasted, 
would have occasioned his deposition. 
He is too ignorant in literature to appre- 
ciate the merit by which he is surround- 
ed, too religious to be a welcome chief- 
tain for the philosophic world, and too 
despotic to be obeyed with a disinterested 
alacrity. He -has not the dextrous affa- 
bility of Augustus, who could substitute 
the equalizations of politeness for those of 
republicanism. His internal government 
was harsh, unjust, and cruel; it united 
the mistrust of a Venetian with the seve- 
rity of a Spanish inquisition. 

War has restored to Bonaparte, in the 
eyes of Frenchmen, his original and _pe- 
culiar value. His superiority as a general 
renders him the most desirable chieftain 
for his country. The odium which was 
loud against his assumption, his caprice, 
and his petulance, is become mute. Pub- 
lic gratitude and public confidence have 
superseded the sneers, and frowns, and 
sighs of a refined displeasure. 

This writer speaks of him with the 
artificial ill-will of a sufferer, not with 
the indifference of a mere observer. He 
who determines to live free or die, will 
commonly domineer: he stakes more on 
his purpose than his antagonists. Moreau 
feared infamy, and feared the scattold: 
without the senate he would not begin, 
and with the senate he would have shrunk 
from some of the sine gud nons of usur- 
pation. Singleness of view, however in- 
compatible with the interest of mankind, 
where the cosmepolitical passion is not 
the ruling one, is almost a necessary in- 
gredient of successful ambition. This- 
character of greatness belongs to Bona- 
parte. Whatever actions are essential to 
his success should be criticised tolerantly. 
He is not to be compared with other men, 
but with other usurpers. To Septimius 
Severus he bears a close resemblance by 
his personal character and his innovative 
institutions; but being more adventurous 
and less accommodating, he is unlikely to 
bring his fortunes to an anchor: he must 
continue in full sail or be wrecked. 

The conquests of the ancient Romans, 
like those of the British in Hindostan, 
Any, Rev, Vou. IV, 


A Sketch of the present State of France. 
escaped from Paris in the Month of May 1805. 


conte, will not be of importance to either 
government as a fund of taxation; and 
before that time the Canadas will have 
attained the age of emancipation. 


By an English Gentleman, who 
8vo. pp 124. 

were rendered subservient to national 
opulence: the generals and proconsuls, 
like our nabobs, brought home fortunes 
which adorned the metropolis with edi- 
fices, and scattered a demand for luxuries. 
But the conquests of the French, although 
accompanied with profligate extortions, 
have not sensibly increased the propor- 
tion of rich residents in their metropolis. 
Paris does net flourish. Bridges are built, 
market-places and quays are cleared, pub- 
lic monuments are erected and embellish- 
ed; but new houses, new streets, new 
villas, are no where climbing. The pa- 
tronage of government is parcelled out in 
small shares among the civilized neces- 
sitous: it is not employed to attract the 
residence of provincial opulence. By the 
profuse confiscations, by the breach of 
entails, the consequent absolute tenure of 
land, its divisibility among mortgagees, 
and among heirs without preference of 
primogeniture, the huge estates have been 
crumbled, and the nobility has been 
minced into a yeomanry. There may be 
more ease, but there is less splendor. 
The country is thriving, not the chief 
city. 

If Bonaparte wishes ‘for trade, ships, 
and colonies, he must transplant his me- 
tropolis to Bordeaux. Commerce can do 
nothing for a town situate like Paris. It 
is inaccessible to shipping, and inconve- 
niently approached even by boats: the 
Seine is a rapid stream, and in some de- 
gree a torrent: in dry seasons the shoals 
are hardly evitable. Many advantages 
would attend the transfer of the seat of 
government. Instead of the profligate 
population of an idle metropolis, Bor- 
deaux would offer an orderly multitude, 
accustomed to maritime and industrious 
habits. A less vigilant and intolerant 
police would suffice to preserve order ; 
the prevalence of occupation would check 
the tendency to revolutionary fanaticism. 
In a commercial town, public opinion 
operates habituaily in favour of peace, of 
justice, of respect for property; not in 
favour of mutations that will supply talk. 
The tendency to French encroachment 
will eventually spend itself on Spain, and 
through Spain on the coast of Africa. 

I 
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Bordeaux is a more convenient site of 
sway for an empire growing in that direc- 
tion; and it is securer from the approach 
of German or Russian armies. Paris was 
built while civil architecture was in its 
infancy: the private houses are inconve- 
nient beyond corrigibility; no water is 
laid in to the apartments ; no stair-case is 

rivate; no room but is a thoroughfare. 

‘he loss of labour occasioned by the per- 
verse distribution of the apartments makes 
the difference of a servant per family. The 
streets are as absurdly contrived as the 
houses: they are all narrow, and without 
foot-ways: there is no remedy but to re- 
build. This reconstruction might as well 
take place elsewhere. Paris might re- 
main the Athens of the French empire, 
the seat of colleges and museums, of lite- 
rature and art; but the Rome, the impe- 
rial city, should be stationed on the im- 
perial river, open to the ocean, should 
have navigable access to the interior, and 
be the natural mart of interchange for 
every thing domestic with every thing 
foreign. Paris has seen its acme: demo- 
litions may awhile conceal the progress 
of ruin and desertion, and embellish the 
increasing vacancy; but commerce is be- 
come so much more powerful a principle 
in the creation or annihilation of cities, 
than the expenditure of courts, that the 
return of an eminent prosperity is impro- 
bable to a place so ill situate for traffic 
and circulation. 

The state of public welfare and opinion 
is thus sketched: 


« A new quay has been opened from the 
Pont Notre Dame to the Pont au Change on 
the Ide of Paris, called the Quai Dessaix, in 
memory of the general of that name, to whom 
a monument has also been erected in the 
Place Dauphin, on a round pedestal, orna- 
mented with the names of all the contributors 
to the expence on marble tablets. 

« But these public edifices and decorations 
have nothing to do with the comfo:ts of the 
people, and cannot be taken for the signs of a 
prosperous city. ‘There are not ten houses 
now building in Paris and its suburbs; and 
some lately finished, in the best part of the 
town, Rear thefuurbourg (or Suburb) St. Ho- 


noré, on the-site of the Convent of the Jaco- 


bins, are without occupiers. 
es 7 a twelvemonth has elapsed since 


the ground on the north side of the Garden 


of the’ Tuilleries has been cleared, from the 

Place Louis XV. to the Carousel ; and a car- 

riage-way paved, with the name Rue de Rivoli 

penpouny fixed up on handsome stone ta- 
ts. 

“ The ground of this intended strect, lying 

on the side of the garden of the Tuileries, 


~ 


and opposite to the imperial palace (the best 
and indeed the only desirable situation in 
Paris), has to the present moment continued 
to be offered to let for the purpose of build- 
ing; yet such is the want of capital and spi- 
rit, or such the apathy or doubt on the public 
mind, that not one stone has been laid. 

“The Morgue, an edifice for the reception 
and exhibition to public view of the nume- 
rous bodies of nightly assassinated individuals, 
and of people found dead and deposited there 
to be owned, is a wellcontrived new building, 
lately opened, and is never empty of unfor- 
tunate objects. 

* Great part of Paris exhibits nothing but 
raggedness and dirt. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, contend, that it is cleaner since the re- 
volution than before. They have therefore 
derived one advantage from this event, and 
one which they very much wanted ; but much 
improvement will still be required to bring 
it into a state of wholesome cleanliness. 

** A project is in contemplation to bring 
water to Paris, somewhat on the plan of the 
New River of London; but Paris, as it now 
exists, can never be supplied, in every house 
and in every family, with water. 

“The height of the buildings, and the 
number of fainilies in each house; the dear- 
ness of manual labour and of lead ; and, above 
all, the little inclination a Frenchman has to 
lay out a sum of money, unless on the cer- 
tainty of immediate profit, must prevent the 
distribution of water by pipes, cocks, and 
cisterns; the first expence of which could 
only be reimbursed by gradual savings, and 
by the comfort and convenience of the im- 
provement. 

“it is not the custom in Paris to take or 
grant a longer lease than for nine years: three 
is the usual term ; and if the proprietor of a 
house sells it after having granted a lease, this 
is inmediately void between the tenant and 
the landlord. ‘To guard against this prac- 
tice, it is usual to insert in the leases a fine on 
the landlords in case of their selling the pro- 
perty before the expiration of the term. 

“This custom of short leases operates very 
powerfully in aid of the natural disposition of 
thie Parisians to uncleanliness in their houses, 
and inattention to repair them. ‘They justify 
the continuance of the practice of only taking 
three, six, or tine years’ term, in a building, 
by pleading the uncertainty of things, and the 
apprehension of changes in their political sys- 
tem and situation, and the consequent fiuctu- 
ations in the value of property. 


THEATRES. 


“ New theatres are still adding to the greai 
munber ‘already existing in Paris, to gratuity 
the taste of the inhabitants tor dramatic ci- 
tertainments. 

“« The Theatre Francais, the grand opera, 
and the comic opera, do honour to the sccnie 
art, and are periect exhibitions in tii@ir kind. 
‘Lhe grand opera (mot Italian) is a most mage 
nificent spectacle. 
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« Being immediabely under the controul 
and direction of the government, who contri- 
bute largely to their support, the theatres of 
Paris are in its hands great means of lulling 
and amusing the people, and of attracting fo- 
reigners toa place so dangerous to them in 
every respect, but particularly so since the 
revdiation of Bonaparte. 

“The small and very inferior theatres and 
shows situated in the Boulevards (ramparts), 
near the Gate St. Martin, many of them not 
to be ranked in some respects with Sadler's 
Wells, are well frequented by even the higher 
class of the city of Paris. ‘These places of 
amusement, as well as the many public danc- 
ing-rooms, the open gaming-tables, and the 
innumerable coifee-houses, are always filled 
by this vivacious people. 

«« Attention to dress is more observed at 
the theatres of Paris by the audience than it 
was three years ago. Men who dress weil 
universally adopt the English mode; but the 
embroidered liveries introduced by the cour- 
tiers of Bonaparte, may give for a time a new 
direction to the public taste in this respect. 

« At the theatre of the Gate St. Martin, 
at the representation of a piece on the taking 
of Seringapatam, the audience clapped on 
the recital of a very illiberal assertion put by 
the author into the mouth of one of his per- 
sonages of the play. ‘The English are trai- 
tors,’ said the actor; and the house applauded. 

“ Notwithstanding this symptom of preju- 
dice, the war with Ingland is not popular in 
France; though some among the few that 
think, believe it in some measure the cause 
of their country, or at least feel that it ought 
to be supported as a war: and though they 
reckon upon the talents of Bonaparte as a 
general, they certainly do not honour him as 
un emperor. 

“ A little piece is played at the theatre of 
PAmbigu Comique, called Tekili, in which 
the health of a new-made emperor is drank 
onthe stage. After the coronation of Bona- 
parte, a huid of pause seemed to be mace at 
this passage, in order to observe whether the 
people would applaud with an allusion to the 
recent coronation of their Napoleon, but 
there was not even a whisper of approbation. 

“A play under the title of Henry the 
Fighth had been forbidden on account of 
the marked applause which every passage al- 
luding to the destruction of tyrants excited. 
After his coronation, Bonaparte ordered it, 
and appeared himself. His impudence, how- 
ever, was not proof against the ordeal; for 
the house rang with redoubled and continued 
peals of applause at every sentence pointing 
al tyrants, and he quitted his box before the 
conclusion of the performance.” 


Ina similar unaffected manner many 
other passing phenomena are related by 
this authors. whose observations include 
the governMent, the army, the police, 
the law, the manners, the newspapers, 
and the trade of Paris. He speculates a 
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little avont the revolution and its conse- 
quences, gives new particulars of Georges, 
Pichegru, and Moreau, and a scanty sketch 
of the general state of France. He de- 
scribes the coronation; he treats of the 
pope and religion, and of the legion of 
honour. An important chapter is that 
which respects our suffering and impri- 
soned countrymen, 


“« The peculiar situation of the English now 
detained in France under the name of hos- 
tages, ought to excite the attention of their 
countrymen at home, who enjoy the privilege 
of personal liberty, the advantages of exer- 
cising their taleats for the improvement of 
their fortunes, and the society of their friends, 
in 2 country of freemen. ‘They were taken 
by surprise by the unexampled measure of 

naparte’s arréte for their detention, which 
was put in force while many of them were 
travelling in different parts of France at a dis- 
tance from the capital, and where they could 
not know of the departure of the ambassador ; 
and some of them were actually on their jour- 
ney to leave the country. 

‘it is surely a reproach to a great and gene- 
rous nation that the poor among their country- 
men, unfortunate prisoners in an enemy’s land, 
shut out from even the ordinary hopes of men 
whom the chance of war detains, should not 
experience the hand of liberality alleviating 
the misery of their helpless situation, except 
in the persons of their own countrymen in | 
more easy circumstances detained in prison 
like themselves, who lately performed a play 
for their benefit. Are they forgotten?—as 
too often happens to those who languish in 
prisons! : 

“ Let it now be known to the British pub- 
lic, that many of their countrymen are in ex- 
treme distress; and not a few are shut up in 
military prisovs, by military authority, for 
having incurred debts for the ordinary come 
forts of life, which they are unable to dis- 
charge. Certainly our government could 
not treat on this basis till after a general 
peace: but the liberation of the hostages, now 
so cruelly detained, might be solicited, and 
in the cause of humanity, and to release such 
captives, it would not be a dishonourable or 
unpardonable submission for government to 
solicit justice as a favour, doing so with dig- 
nity. 

“Till the Jate escape of his flect from theit 
confinement, Bonaparte has waged war on 
only those unfortunate men whom he hag got 
within his power, and on the finances of Eng 
land. Shail the people who have, in the lat- 
ter respect, so nobly sustained the credit of 
their country against the attacks of an unprins 
cipled enemy, suffer their defenceless couns 
tryimen, whom mere chance, and events which 
human foresight could not guard against, have 
put into his het to sustain 7m poverty the 
effects ef his anger, and the malicious sugges- 
tions of his disappointments, without contrie 
buting to remove the evil of want, heaped. om 
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them in addition to their other hopeless and 
melancholy circumstances? 

“If the etiquette of government prevents 
them from being an object of its attention, it 
becomes more particularly the duty of spi- 
rited and liberal individuals to think of some 
effectual measure to alleviate the misery of 
their unprecedented situation. 

“« It has excited the wonder of the French 
people, to whom the active benevolence of 
the English character is known, that nothing 
has been done on this subject; for they par- 
ticularly recollect how liberally the people of 
this country contributed to the support of the 
French emigrants in the beginning of the re- 
volution. 

“ That there are indigent and worthy men 
among them, let the circumstance of the exer- 
tions made for them by their fellow prisoners 
be a proof to those who have no other means 
of ju ing- 

** No doubt can be entertained that any 
sum which might be contributed by the people 
of England for the relief of the necessitous 
part of the hostages in France, would be well 
and judiciously applied and distributed. The 
care of managing it would be cheerfully un- 
dertaken by some of the gentlemen of for- 
tune, rank, and consequence, who are de- 
tained with them.” 


In our opinion, this government ought 
to offer to exchange the prisoners of re- 
gular war against the detained English. 
The injustice of the detainal is a disgrace 
to Bonaparte; but it ought not, under a 
notion of protesting against such injustice, 
to be made unnecessarily grievous to the 
individuals seized. The wisest revenge 
for injustice is the affectation of an oppo- 
site generosity: the fear of shame ac- 
complishes what retaliation cannot effect. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Release without ransom, parole, or ex- 
change, as many Frenchmen as there are 
Englishmen confined at Verdun; and de- 
sire these Frenchmen, on their return, to 
solicit the release of the detained English, 
Such at least, at the beginning of the con- 
test, would have been the noblest and the 
wisest course: but magnanimity comes 
with ill grace as an after-thought. 

There is the more reason to hope that, 
if any pretext were afforded to the French 
government for the release of the hos. 
tages, they would immediately be set free, 
as the rea) object of detention is at an end. 
While the invasion of Great Britain was 
in project, the English newspapers threw 
out the abominable proposal to take no 
prisoners among the invaders, This re- 
fusal of quarter to the conquered and the 
suppliant is so contrary to the usages of 
civilized war, and so outrageous to every 
feeling of humanity, that a French army 
refused to put it in practice when decreed 
under Robespierre by their government. 
Against the threatened and possible mas- 
sacre of prisoners the seizure of these hos- 
tages was intended as a precaution, It 
was felt that few English would be taken 
on land or sea, and that the guests, who 
confided in the rights of hospitality, were 
perhaps the only ones whom their power 
could reach: they were seized, that the 
means of retaliation for any irregularity 
might exist. Now that invasion is post- 
poned indefinitely, a release would pro- 
bably be acceded to, especially if a little 
private bribery were to corroborate oth- 
cial arguments. 
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CHAPTER II, 


THEOLOGY 


AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE articles in this department will be found less numerous and less valuable than 
usual, The strength of our theologians has been spent upon sermons; but, we are 
happy to add, not spent in vain. 

I. A single work appears in our first class. Dr. Stock, whose translation of Isaiah 
was noticed in our second volume, has undertaken a New Version of Job, in which, 
if he has not been completely successful, he has continued to exhibit himself as an 
able scholar in Jewish literature. 

II. fn sacred criticism, Mr. Winstanley claims the first post. His Vindication of 
certain Passages in the common English Version, addressed to Gran. Sharp, though 
short, is honourable to his character as a scholar and a divine. Mr. Nisbett appears 
again, with credit, in defence of the hypothesis he has long been labouring to prove 
respecting the Second Coming of Christ. Mrs. Trimmer has published a bulky volume 
of Annotations upon the Old and New Testament, which she has entitled, “* A Help to 
the Unlearned,” but which we fear will, in many respects, be found a hindrance to 
them in the proper study of the scriptures. Mr. Parker has compiled from the best 
authors, and for the usef young persons, Explications of remarkable Facts and Pus- 
sages in the Jewish Scriptures, which have been objected to by Unbelievers; and Mr. 
Granville Sharp has opened again his formidable battery against the church of Rome, 
in An Enquiry whether the Description of Babylon, in the 18th chapter of Revelations, 
agrees perfectly with that of Rome as a city. 

III. Two works only, and those of very different merit, have appeared in support of 
natural and revealed religion: Mr. Watson's popular Evidences of Natural Religion and 
Christianity, and Mr, Nares’s connected and chronological View of the Prophecies. 

IV. Nor is our list of controversial theology, for the present year, long, or marked 
by any work of extraordinary value. Mr. Robinson, of Leicester, has stood forth the 
champion of modern calvinism, with three volumes, entitled, ‘‘ The Christian System 
wfolded.” A short but interesting controversy has taken place between Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Belsham, in consequence of some reflections upon calyinism in the sermon 
preached by the latter on occasion of the death of Dr. Priestley. An ironical writer, 
who calls himself Basanistes, has attacked the trinitarian hypothesis, in a work 
quaintly entitled, Aisecewy Avasacis, or a new Way of deciding old Controversies ; and 
Mr. Wright, of Wisbech, also a unitarian writer, has published a work on the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and which he has called ** The Anti-satisfactionist.” 

V. Our catalogue of sermons is larger and more valuable than usual. Wellwood, 
Cappe, Kenrick, Napleton, Gilpin, Townsend, are names that will appear with honour 
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amangst the most eloquent or the niost instructive of English preachers. Monkhouse, 
Adams, Morton, Partridge, and Dore, will not be generally thought to have contri- 
buted much to the large and valuable stock of this branch of theological literature, 
which we already possess. 

Single sermons upon various subjects have been published by Headlam, Phillpots, 
Gardiner, Mosely, Hall, Poulter, Belsham, and others. 


and an excellent little Treatise, by Mr. Fellowes, on Death. 

VI. It is not yet ascertained who are the true churchmen. Dr, Lawrence, in 
Eight Sermons preached at the Lecture founded by Mr. Bampton, has endeavoured to 
vindicate that character to those who give an arminian interpretation to the thirty. 
nine articles.. An anonymous writer has re-published, from a respectable monthly 
work, a “ Candid Examination of Mr. Daubeny’s Vindicia Ecclesie Anglicane,” on 
the contrary side. Mr. Overton himself also has again come forward in reply to some 
occasional Strictures on his former Work in the preceding article, with incidental Re- 
marks on Dr. Kipling, &c. 

The schism in the society of Friends is not, nor, we fear, is it likely to be, healed. 
The only tracts connected with this curious and not important part of modern eccle- 
siastical history, which have this year come before us, are a Memoir by Mr. Rathbone, 
author of a Narrative of Events in Ireland, &c. and Bevan's Defence of the Christian 
Doctrines, &c. ‘Two other publications relating to. the society of Friends are noticed, 
the one in our political, the other in our miscellaneous chapter. The most impor- 
tant work, however, relative to ecclesiastical history, in our present volume, is an 
Essay on the Reformation, by Villars, written originally in French, and of which two 
English translations have been published. 

VII. To these may be added the following miscellaneous articles: the First Report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society; Lavater’s Letters of St. Paul the Apostle; 
and The Christian Mirror. 

Of all these works we shall now, according to the best of our judgment and ability, 
proceed to give such an account as shall convey to our readers some just notion of 
their respective value. Paying all due regard to the feelings of the different authors, 
and anxious rather to shew the opinions of ethers than to obtrude our own, we shall 
carefully refrain from all unnecessary censure, and confine ourselves as much as pos- 
sible to the method of analysis. There may be means of making works of this 
nature more amusing ; but none, we are firmly persuaded, by which the end in view 
can be more properly and surely obtained. We could, perhaps, have entered inte 
controversy with most of the writers that have appeared before us; we could have 
combated many of their principles, aud proposed and defended our own; but how 
then would our duty have been fulfilled? We do not consider ourselves as the guar- 
dians of any particular creed, but as pledged to give a fair statement of the design 
and execution of the theological works of the year. For ourselves, we are accustomed 
to read, to reflect, and to judge; and in the exercise of this right, we have em- 
braced sentiments which we highly esteem, and which, on all proper occasions, we 
are prepared openly to avow, and strenuously to defend. But to the public it is of 
little moment whether we belong to the school of Geneva, of Leyden, or of Cra- 


cow: our private sentiments, when we appear as reviewers, shall as much.as poss 
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sible be confined to our own breasts, and in no case be made the standard by which 


the sentiments of others shall be tried. 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


Arr. I. Vetus Testamentum Grecum cum variis Lectionibus. 


Fdidit Rosertus Hormese 


folio. 


AANIHA, KATA TON OEOAOTIQNA KAI KATA TOTES Q. 


Daniel hata ton Thcodotiona kui kata tous ‘Ebdomékonta. 


DR. HOLMES has long been known 
in the literary world by a sermon on the 
Resurrection ; by his Bampton Lectures ; 
by four Tracts; by an Ode to the Duke 
of Portland; but especially by his Epistle 
to Bishop Barrington, which, in the year 
1788, we believe, announced and intro- 
duced his intended collation of the best 
manuscript copies and printed editions of 
the Greek Old Testament; and by the 
subsequent but leisurely progress made 
in the execution of that laborious task. 
Whether the oil of patronage, or the bur- 
nish of praise has been wanting to over- 
come the natural friction of weariness or 
indolence, we know net. We regret, for 
the honour of British theology, that so 
splendid and meritorious an enterprise 
should not animate to more active per- 
severance, but, like a wounded snake, 
drag its slow length along. 

Even the first tome of the Vetus Testa- 
mentum Grecum cum variis Lectionibus 
made its appearance at the Clarendon 
press only in 1798. ‘The general charac- 
ter of the edition has so amply been dis- 
cussed and ‘so willingly commended in 
those journals which could commemorate 
its birth, that we can no longer hope to 
enhance its celebrity, or to influence its 
conduct. The collaters have now travel- 
led on to Daniel: there will be more of 
novelty in discussing the fitness of thus 
comprehending this book in the canon of 
scripture, than in transcribing from Schar- 
fenberg, Specimen animadversionum, quibus 
loct nonnulli Daniclis et interpretum ejus 
veterum prasertim Grecorum tllustrantur, 
emendantur, That is the most useful sort 
of commentary on the sacred writings, 
which enquires concerning their antiquity 
and their readings, with a view to their 
historic value. 

The present edition professes to con- 
tain the Greek translation of Daniel by 
Theedotion, which is arranged first; and 
the prior Greek translation of Daniel, 
made at Alexandria, which is arranged 
last. From Theodotion’s version has 
been lopped the story of Susanna; from 
the Alexandrian version ‘has been lopped 


the song of the three holy children: thu 
neither of the promised texts are honesty 
given, both having been garbled into re- 
semblance with the canonical Daniel. 

Theodotion’ of Sinope was born of er- 
thodox christian parents, and educated in 
their religion, which he professed awhile 
at Ephesus. Having read the book of hi¢ 
fellow-citizen, Marcion, entitled, The An- 
titheses, which attempted to point out in- 
consistencies and contradictions between 
the Old and the New Testament, he be- 
came, like Marcion, a believer in thé 
christian scriptures only. Afterwards, 
conceiving these christian scriptures to 
be the less strongly authenticated of the 
two, he renounced christianity, and turn- 
eda Jew, in which faith he died. His 
translations trom the Old Testament aré 
thought to have been made about the 
year 185, under Commodus, and are said 
to have been imposed as a penance of 
expiation fur his having been once’ 4 
christian. 

The Alexandrian version was made ndé¢ 
body knows when, nobody knows by 
whom: the newest authorities incline’ te 
the suspicion that it was completed dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus,‘with the pay 
tronage of Agrippa, under the superin- 
tendance of Philo-Judzeus. Aristeus says 
that seventy men were shut up separately 
by king Ptolemy in seventy cells, and that 
all the seventy translated all the bible’pre- 
cisely in the same words: ffom this silly 
legend results the denomination of thé 
Septuazint, or seventy mén’s vefsion; an 
appellation, which only popish credulity 
should condescend to repeat, and which 
we are shocked to observe im the titles 
page of a protestant publication. 

‘Yo the curtailed texts of these two 
Greek versions are appended it) this edi- 
tion a laborious collection of readings, dé= 
rived from various manuscripts, and edi- 
tions of manuscripts, especially the Chi- 
gian. We obsérve no citation of the 
version of Daniel, edited at Strasburg in 
1784, by J. B. G, d’Anse’ dé Villoison, 
alony with the Proverbs. 

Soine’ persons have supposed’ titat the 
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mention of Danie] the prophet, by the 
founder of christianity (Matthew xxiv. 
15) confers a sanction on the specific ap- 
plication of passages in Daniel to the times 
of Christ. The “work in question was 
certainly a sacred book of the Jews, ap- 
pointed or allowed to be read in synago- 
gues, a national classie, and therefore 
adapted to supply the orator with allu- 
sions: but the specific application, as pro- 
fessor Paulus observes (Commentar tiber 
das newe Testament, vol. 111. p. 406) 
amounts to no more than this—ué verbis 
Danieliticis utar—and does not in the least 
imply any ascription of foresight to the 
author, whose phraseology is quoted. 
There is no irreverence therefore in dis- 
cussing the real origin of the book. , 

The proper canon of Jewish scripture 
appears to have been closed by Nehemiah, 
who (11 Maccabees, 11. 13) ‘ founding a 
library, gathered together the acts of the 
kings, and the prophets, and of David, 
and the epistles of the kings concerning 
the holy gifts.’ To this collection Judas 
Maccabeus added some apocryphal books ; 
for it is further said (v. 14), ‘in like man- 
ner also Judas gathered together all those 
things that were lost by reason of the war 
we had, and they remain with us.’ It is a 
question of some curiosity whether the 
book here published with the superscrip- 
tion ‘ Daniel’ can have been extant in the 
_ time-of Nehemiah; or whether it be one 
of the deutero-canonical writings first de- 
posited in the temple-archives, under 
yudas Maccabeus. 

A short recapitulation of the leading 
circumstances in the life of Daniel will 
point out those events and ideas, which 
were most likely to be strongly impressed 
on his mind, and familiarly alluded to in 
his writings. The date of Daniel's birth 
is not precisely known. He was taken 
captive by Nebuchadrezzar, in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, carried to Babylon, and 
brought up in the schools there. Whis- 
ton, in a note to Josephus, suggests with 
probability that he and his companions 
were made eunuchs ; indeed the fourthand 
fifth verses lvi, Isaiah, apparently apply to 
these captives, or hostages. As the Per- 
sians were accustomed to make eunuchs 
only of the immature, Daniel could 
hardly be more than twelve years of age 
at the time of his translation. He was 
consequently born about the twenty-eighth 
or twenty-ninth year of the reign of Jo- 
siah. That he was son to this king is no 
where stated ; there is even an apocryphal 


text which calls his father Abal: yet the 
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words ascribed to Isaiah in 2nd Kings (xx. 
18.) as well as the passage in Daniel (1.3.) 
render it evident that it was systematic 
with the Babylonian court to extinguish 
among subdued princely families the hope 
of further posterity, fearing the rebeilious 
adolescence of hereditary claimants ; and 
that among the children of the royal family 
of Palestine were selected the clients of 
this mortifying patronage. Daniel (ix. 
24.) was born at Jerusalem. 

If Xerxes, as well as Artaxerxes, (Jo- 
sephus Ant. x1. 6.) wascalled Cyrus among 
the orientalis, and it Daniel continued 
{1. 21.) until the first year of this prince, 
he lived in all about eighty-six years : 
twelve at Jerusalem ; thirty-seven at Ba- 
bylon, Ecbatana, and elsewhere, under 
Cyrus the great; thirty-six at Susa and 
Persepolis, chiefly under Darius 1; and 
one under Xerxes. 

When Cambyses undertook the inya- 
sion of Palestine, it was natural for the 
court of Babylon to attach Daniel to that 
army ; as his local knowledge and power- 
ful connexions in Jerusalem were likely 
to facilitate essentially its success. Da- 
niel does not appear to have approached 
Jerusalem during the siege, but to have 
staid at Riblah with Cambyses. 

Cyrus the great was killed in warring 
against the Visigoths who then occu pied 
the northern skirts of the Persian empire : 
his descendants had not that personal re- 
putation which was necessary in his suc- 
cessor. Cambyses learnt his father’s death 
in ASgypt, and hastened toward Babylon 
to claim the sovereignty : he died sudden- 
ly on his way of a wound, which was con- 
veniently ascribed to accident. Merodach 
the second son, or as Aéschylus calls him 
Mardys, next ascended the throne; but 
was hurled from it by the management 
of Otanes, under the pretext of his being 
an impostor, (Herodotus, Thalia 68). 
Seven leading men declared for Darius ; 
but the Babylonians, faithful to the pos- 
terity of Cyrus, defended their city against 
Darius, in favour of Belshazzar, or Bal- 
thaser, a minor son of Cambyses. ‘Lhe 
people of Nineveh too, attempied to re-cs- 
tablish there an independent sovereignty 
under the Nebu-saradan, or Sardanapalus, 
whom Cambyses had employed against 
Jerusalem. Darius, who was a Mede, 
took both Babylon and Nineveh, and 
became sole master of the Persian em- 
pire. 

This success he owed principally to Da- 
niel ; who, though courted by Belshazzaxy 
(v. 29.) gaye to this prince unwelcome 




















oracles (v. 26.) and from his immediately 
subsequent promotion (v1. 2.) under the 
usurper, must long have been a secret 
friend of the son of Hystaspes. ‘The new 
division of the provinces by this prince 
(vi. 1.) and by Daniel, is also noticed in 
Herodotus (Thalia, 89) who makes twenty 
larger divisions, including no doubt the 
one hundred and twenty smaller ones of 
the Jewish account. 

Throughout the Persian empire the fire- 
worshippers and idolaters, the monotheists 
and polytheists, had long formed two inve- 
terately hostile but nearly equiponderant 
sects, who were perpetually caballing for 
the patronage of the sovereign: as was 
nearly the case also in Palestine under the 
Jewish kings. With Darius the idolaters 
came into disfavour ; and the massacre of 
their priests byjhis party (Thalia, 79) was 
commemorated in an anniversaty festival. 
The Jews (Esther 1x. 15-19.) lent zealous 
assistance on this occasion. Arioch, chief- 
tain (Judith 1. 6.) of the Elamites, a Jew- 
ish clan (Nehemiah vir. 12.), who was 
captain of the king's guard (Daniel 11. 14.) 
and intrusted with the execution of this 
severe measure in Babylon, appears to 
have been on very courteous terms with 
Daniel (11. 15.), and to have concerted 
witb him (11. 24.) various exemptions from 
the proscription. 

Nor was Daniel less active in securing 
the allegiance of Nineveh. Diodorus Si- 
culus records his interference under the 
name of Belesis. He was named Belte- 
shazzar (Daniel v. 12.) by his sovereign : 
the termination ¢sar appears from Forster's 
letter to Michaelis, to have been a Medic 
title; Beltesh therefore is the name re- 
presented by the Greek Belesis. After 
the subjugation of the whole empire by 
Darius, no further mention is made of 
Daniel. When Darius, by taking Esther 
to wife, married into the royal tamily of 
Palestine, one would have expected to 
find Daniel attached. to her fortunes, as 
well as his kinsman Mordecai: perhaps 
the whole revolution which overthrew 
Haman or Intaphernes, which divorced 
Vashti, and made empress the Jewish priu- 
cess, was the work of the powerful mind 
of Daniel. The influencing ministers of 
Persia were often derived from the schools 
of the eunuchs. 

Let us now turn to review the various 
composition ascribed to him, which, in 
the form given to it by Theodotion, is a 
translation from a work partly written in 
Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee. If Da- 
nicl had been drawing up a book for the 
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people of Palestine, he would employ their 
vernacular language, that is the Chaldee 
(as we absurdly call it) or Syriac ; if he 
was drawing up a book for the instruction 
of the Persian empire, he would employ 
the Hebrew, which was the language of 
Babylon in his time: but he would not 
employ both, that would unfit his book 
for either purpose. Still less would a man 
during his boyhood familiar with the one, 
and during his education with the other 
dialect, think of editing a book in. Greek 
(a language to which he was born and 
bred a stranger) and then of translating it 
first into Chaldee, and next in part into He- 
brew. Yet such is the history of the bib- 
lical book superscribed Daniel, Not only 
the Greek words rgwriust, Cheyy.a, unpuk, 
uyouocely, mbapis, xiGapa, cap Buxy, Par- 
TYoIOY, Weracos, occur in the Hebrew, or 
rather macaronic Daniel; but even the 
word cuw¢wria which cannot have pre- 
sented itself to a person, who was not 
translating from a Greek text. Nor 
would any of these words have mingled 
in the vernacular dialect of Palestine, be- 
fore the Macedonian conquest. Neither 
the text of Theodotion, nor the prior text 
of the Alexandrian version, can have pre- 
served the archetypal Greek Daniel ; for 
both contain marked orientalisms of dic- 
tion. ‘The text of Theodotion is borrow- 
ed from that Daniel which is included in 
the received canon; that of the Septua- 
gint has variations, which indicate, that 
very different editions, or copies, passed 
for original in early times. 

Not only the dialect but other circum- 
stances prove that this book must have 
been drawn up in Palestine, by a person 
ignorant of the Babylonian court. Both 
Cyrus and Darius were monotheists, or 
fire-worshippers, like the Persians and 
Medes, among whom they originated. 
The viands set on their tables were not 
offered to idols. But here Daniel (1. 8.) 
and his cqmpanions are made to object 
generaily to the food on the king’s table, 
as if to partake it was a breach of the 
Mosaic law. Had they refused only pork, 
their conduct would be in costume; but 
they are described as refusing wine, which 
could to them be unclean food only in 
case it had been partly shed in libation to 
idols. This passage is symptomatic of the 
times of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the 
Maccabees, when every faithful Jew was 
called on to bear habitual testimony against 
polytheism, and to abstain from meats of- 
fered to heathen gods. Yet this passage 
is in the Hebrew portion of the book, 
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The image of gold set up by Nebuch- 
adnezzar in the plain of Dura is sixty cu- 
bits high and six cubits thick: it is not a 
miraculous production, but a work of 
human art. Michaelis has been at the 
pains to calculate its solid contents, and es- 
timates the worth of the gold at three 
thousand four hundred and eighty millions 
of dollars. There is hardly so much in 
the whole world: this wonderful effort 
ef foundery cannot therefore have been 
deseribed by an eye-witness, if it has been 
described by a man of veracity. It isa 
statue, which, if coined into darics, would 
more than discharge the national debt of 
Great Britain. Darius was no maker of 
golden statues ; the pecuniary wants of his 
ambition tempted him to invade the sepul- 
chres of the dead (Clio, 187), and the 
temples of religion (Clio, 183); and, 
although he is stated to have replaced tlie 
statue of Bel, which he coveted and had 
ventured to remove ; yet if there bea his- 
torical basis in this extraordinary narrative, 
that very seizure of the statue of Rel, 
which, according to Herodotus, was only 
twelve cubits high, must be the basis. 

The transformation of Nebuchadnezzar 
for seven years into a wild beast is narrat- 
ed in the fourth chapter ; this chapter of- 
fers a fine harvest of various readings : 
but those only which affect historical state~- 
ments can-merit discussion. 

At the close of the fifth chapter, instead 
ef Darius the Mede, as in the common 
version, Artaxerxes the Mede is made in 
the Alexandrian version to acquire the 
kingdom ; Darius being full of days. It 
is evident that the phrase Darius the 
Mede cannot have come into use, until 
there had been a second Darius who was 
not a Mede; and consequently that the 
Chaldaic text is subsequent to the reign of 
Darius the second. It is also evident that 
the author of the Alexandrian text must 
have flourished after the accession of Ar- 
taxerxes Memnon, who followed Darius 
{I; for he makes an Artaxerxes succeed 
to a Darius, an order of names which had 
not occurred in the list of Babylonian em- 
perors before that date. These circum- 
stances however do not quite suffice to 
prove that the book of Daniel was com- 
posed after the time of Nehemiah’s com- 
piling the canon; because Nehemiah in 
the received chronology is placed too 
soon. 

The new division of the provinces of 
the Persian empire (v1. 1.) is rightly as- 
cribed by the text of Theodotion to Darius 
thie Mede (Herodotus, Thalia, 89) and 
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wrongly by the Septuagint text, as it is. 
here called, to Artaxerxes. The'Septua- 
gint text of the 28th verse also contains 
an historical blunder, and makes Cyrus 
succeed to Darius instead of Darius suc. 
ceeding to Cyrus. This verse has been 
the real cause of that wild supposition 
advanced by sir Isaac Newton and others, 
that Cyaxares and Darius are one. 

The seventh chapter, like the first, is 
written in Hebrew ; but its oracular allu- 
sions so closely resemble those contained 
in the Chaldaic portion of the second 
chapter, that one cannot well avoid as- 
cribing a common origin to them both. 
An attempt may hare been made to trans- 
late the whole book out of the vernacular 
Chaldee into the sacred language, or He- 
brew, which began with the seventh 
chapter, as the prophet is there first in- 
troduced speaking in his own person ; and 
this attempt may next have been extended 
to the biographical or legendary part of 
the book, but have been broken off by 
some accident, before two chapters were 
gone through with. The Greek texts con- 
ceal this solution of continuity. The ora- 
cular passages have been well commented 
by Grotius, and, after him, by Collins, in 
his scheme of literal prophecy considered 
(p. 148 to 200) ; the clue, or key, through 
this labyrinth of hieroglyphic imagery is 
to be found in the Sth chapter (v. 20-25.) ; 
which though a sufficient passport in Por- 
phyry’s time, is so no longer. Michzelis, 
by a more industiious consultation of the 
first book of Maccabees, has added several 
satisfactory elucidations to those of Grotius 
and Collins ; but at the ninth chapter he 
abandons the literal, or natural, for a mys 
tical and supernatural scheme of interpre- 
tation: he avoids to perceive the punctu- 
ality with which tke author of Daniel 
(1x. 24-27.) paints the condition of Jeru- 
salem under Antiochus (1 Maccabees, 1. 
54.) and under the short but enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed toleration of Lysias (1 
Maccabees, v1. 58.) who is described as a 
Messiah, who was to be cut off, but not for 
himself (Daniel 1x. 26.) and who in fact 
suffered (1 Maccabees, vii. 2-4.) for the 
son of Antiochus, The author of Daniel 
also alludes to the destruction of the sanc- 
tuary (Daniel, 1x. 26.) which was proba- 
bly accomplished by the people of Deme- 
trius, when they encamped before Jerusa- 
lem (1 Maccabees, 1x. 3.) and slew Judas. 
Thus it appears that all the allusions to 
real events in this oracular composition 
center on the times of Antiochus and the 
Maccabees, and no where stretch beyond 
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them: dnd this so exactly, that the des- 
truction of the sanctuary, of which Judas 
Maccabeus was a witness shortly be- 
fore his death, is mentioned in Da- 
niel, whereas the death of Judas Mac- 
cabeus is not mentioned. It seems 
therefore as if Judas Maccabeus himself, 
or somebody under his immediate inspec- 
tion and direction, was engaged in accom- 
modating the book of Danicl to the events 
of his own times, for the purpose of in- 
vigorating that religious loyalty for which 
his partizans were distinguished. So con- 
fidently may it be classed as a portion of 
his secondary canon. ‘That the book of 
Daniel was in great request among his fol- 
lowers may be further inferred trom the 
second chapter (v. 59-60.) of the tirst book 
of Maccabees. 

The commentary of Michaelis on the 
concluding chapters of Daniel is as satis. 
factory as it is learned : he apologizes 
honestly for his difficulties after the thir- 
teenth verse of the eleventh chapter, 
where the narrative of Polybius quits him. 
He corroborates the main inference that 
every historical allusion descends only to 
the time of Judas Maccabeus. Of Mi- 
chael, (Daniel xi1. 1.) Michaelis makes an 
allegorical personage, a guardian angel of 
Palestine: trom Ouseley's epitome of the 
antient history of Persia, it may be sus- 
pected that Ardavan became powerful at 
this ra, and supported the Jews against 
the Greek sovereigns of Babylon. Mi- 
chaelis concludes his exposition with this 
remarkable sentence ‘ In der That, kaum 
eine Weissagung ist so wunderlich verstanden 
worden, als diese, so dass wir, wie ich 
schon mehrmals gesagt habe, die Erklarung 
zhrer letzien Halfte nicht den Kirchenvdtern, 
die sie aufs wanderlichste erklarten, sondern 
zn der Hauptsache dern Feinde dir Religion 
Porphyrio zu danken haben. Indeed scarce- 
ly any prophecy has been so strangely exe 
pounded as this: so that, as I have often 
observed, we are not indebted to the fathers 
of the church, who expound it most wild- 
ly, but to Porphyry, the toe of reli- 
gion, for the main groundwork of expla- 
nation.’ 

Having shown that this second Daniel 
must be referred to the times, if not to 
the hand of Judas Maccabeus, it merits 
enquiry which are the poems that may 
with probability be ascribed to the first 
and real Daniel. Doubts may rationally 
be entertained concerning the appropria- 
tion of the Hebrew oracles. Jeremiah 
no where appears to have collected his 
own elegies, nor Ezekiel his satires, nor 
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Zechariah his panegyrics. Odes are scat- 
tered among the productions of these 
writers of luttier tone and more studious 
composition than the’ works which they 
intersperse. ‘ 

In the time of Nehemiah all these writ- 
ings were probably deposited in arks, or 
chests, belonging to the temple of Jeru- 
salem ; each on the separate napkin which 
had been hung up for its original promut- 
gation. In Arabia it was long an habituad 
form of publication to stispend a new 
poem for perusal (sir W. Jones's works, 
iv. 245) at the gate of some public build- 
ing. Catton cloth (Arrian, 717) and 
linen cloth (Pliny, x1. 11) was in early 
use to write on throughout the east. ‘The 
squareness of the Babylonian character 
adapted it peculiarly for nations who wrote 
on a wovep material: now this alphabet, 
in the time of the prophets wap still im 
use ; and consequently the connected prace 
tice of writing on linea, Baruch (Jere 
miah, XXXvI. 18-28.) writes with ink ona 
rull, which could be burned in the king's 
presence, and was therefore not of parch- 
ment. Isaiah, or more probably Jere- 
miah, alludes (Isaiah, xxu. 25.) to the 
nailing up of burdens, or oracles, Hab- 
akkuk (11. 2.) undertakes to write his ora- 
cles in letters so large that he who runs 
may read. A misarrangement of such 
autographs may easily have giten occasion 
to erroneous superscriptions ; when these 
napkins or literary fragments, were first 
transcribed on continuous rolls of linen. 

It remains to be enquired-whether any 
internal characteristics will authorize a 
partial correction of the received distri- 
bution. 

Whoever reads the first twenty-four 
chapters of Ezekiel will be struck with 
the identity of manner which pervades 
them. ‘Lhe poet is evidently a man of 
vigorous and busy imagination, but of low 
and ignoble taste. He appears to know 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, and the 
banks of the Chebar (Chaboras) from 
Carchemish to Tel-abib : with the rest of 
the world he betrays little acquaintance. 
His favourite formula is to begin with a 
parable or allegory, which he leaves awhile 
wholly enigmatical, aud then explains by 
the narration of a corresponding event 
He is a diifuse writer: not content to in. 
dicate he completes all his images, des 
cribes from head to foot with needless de« 
tail, and instead of selecting the finer 
groupes, parades before us the entire pro- 
cession of his thoughts, Of his writings 


the tenour is didactic chiefly, although 
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the nineteenth chapter might pass for a 
fragment of Jeremiah, and they seem 
intended for the perusal of fellow-cap- 
tives. 

From the xxvth to the xxx1ind chapter 
inclusive, a distinct and loftier vein of 
poetry prevails. Nothing low or spun 
out here -requires apology. All is dig- 
nified, simple, concise, sublime. A pro- 
fusion of geographical knowledge is sedu- 
lously displayed, such as might be ex- 
pected from a professed historiographer of 
the campaigns of Nebuchadrezzar. These 
poems all relate to one or other enter- 
prize of the kings of Babylon, and are 
rather adapted to metropolitan readers 
than to captive jews. They were evi- 
dently written on the spur of the occa- 


sion; since, at the moment of the block- . 


ade of Tyre, the poet docs not hesitate 
to threaten, or announce, its capture 
{c. xxviJ.); but in a subsequent poem 
{xx1x.18.) he owns that the siege had 
been unsuccessful, and that the king was 
marched forwards to E&ypt. For this 
miscalculation, for this want of foresight, 
the poet apologizes, and, apostrophizing 
Ethbaal, the king of ‘Tyre, says nearly : 
* It is true, I called your resistance proud; 
but I perceive you estimated rightly your 
strength: you were wiser than I.” And 
on this occasion the poet names himself 
(xxvu. 3.) Daniel. 

‘The xxxvth, the xxxvitth, and 
xxxrxth chapters are composed in a simi- 
Jar strain: the two latter evidently relate 
to some expedition against the Scythians, 
and probably to that defeat of them which 
Herodotus (Clio, 105.) places in the reign 
of Psammetichus, or So, king of Egypt : 
in which case the poem cannot well be 
cotemporary with the victory celebrated. 
It may have originated on a recent view 
of the whitening bones of the Gothic in- 
vaders. 

Again; if the first forty-five chapters 
of Jeremiah be attentively perused, the 
reader will be struck with much identity 
of character. An unrelenting hostility to 
idolatrous rites, and an anxiety to transfer 
the allegiance of his countrymer from the 
Egyptians to the Persians, distinguish the 
matter of this author: a love of para- 
phrase and tautology, his manner. A 
complaining, evil-boding strain charac- 
terizes the whole. His finest passages are 
the pathetic descriptions of occurring 
misery during and after the siege of Je- 
rusalem. The habitual want of bright 
and bold imagery tallies with his unvaried 
wailing cast_of expostulation, Very few 
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exceptions offer. The xx1id chapter in- 
deed seems more modern than the pre- 
ceding one, and of opposite tenour, and 
it brings out those trains of idea and allu- 
sion in which Zechariah delights. The 
xxvth chapter, from the 15th verse on- 
wards, might be thought to form a dis- 
tinct oracle. The Lamentations, which 
are in the best manner of Jeremiah, par- 
take closely the same general character of 
composition as these forty-five chapters. 
But from the 13th verse of the xuvith 
chapter, to the 58th’ verse of the fifty-first 
chapter, intervenes a spirited, vigorous, 
concise vein of poetry, full of boldness 
and sublimity, delighting in images of 
war, and descriptions of conquest, and 
oceasionally borrowing decoration from 
idolatrous mythology. Geographical al- 
lusions are profusely scattered : names of 
places are accumulated with triumphal 
complacence: and the poems all relate 
(there are nine distinct odes concerning 
Egypt, the Philistines, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, Damascus, Kedar, Elam, and Ba- 
bylon) to one or other achievement of the 
armies of the Persian emperor. Now as 
these nine oracles occupy, in the Alexan- 
drian version, a different order and place 
in the book of Jeremiah frem that assigned 
to them in the established version, it is 
natural to infer that they have been hesi- 
tatingly and arbitrarily ascribed to this 
prophet by his posthumous editor, and 
that they belong, like the minutely simiu- 
lar matter scattered in Ezekiel, to Daniel. 
Thirdly ; of the many poems ascribed 
to Isaiah, who flourished under the kings 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, few allude 
to contemporaneous events, or to persons 
of his era. Most exhibit symptoms of a 
posterior date. Thus the xith chapter, 
by mentioning the branch of the stem of 
Jesse, announces itself as from the times, 
if not from the hand of Zechariah, who 
was the poet of the restoration. ‘The 
xvth and xvith chapters, which profess 
to have been written within ¢hree years 
(xvith 14.) of the destruction of Moab, 
must consequently be by a whole century 
posterior to Isaiah: Moab having been 
overthrown (Josephus, Aut. x.9.) about 
five years later than Jerusalem. The 
uuud chapter is probably a lamentation of 
Jeremiah for the death of Zedekiah. 
Other chapters, as the tivth and follow- 
ing, abound with trains of sentiment na- 
tural and usual only to prophets who, like 
Zechariah, wrote after the return of the 
jews frgm captivity. Here also occur 
some poems closely resembling the wars 
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songs scattered in Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 
Such are the x111th to x1xth chapters in- 
clusive; the xxist and xxiud chapters, 
the xivth chapter to the 12th verse of 
the rind chapter, and perhaps some other 
fragments. ‘These poems share more or 
less that loftiness, that art, that proneness 
to geographic allusion, and that concen- 
tration of attention on the Babylonian so- 
vereign, which characterize, it seems, the 
other odes of Daniel. It is moreover evi- 
dent, that the xvth and xvith chapters of 
Isaiah have the same author as the xtvitith 
chapter of Jeremiah ; and that the xxiud 
chapter of Isaiah has the same author as 
the xxvith and xxviith chapters of Eze- 
kiel ; so great a resemblance and confor- 
mity would have been avoided as plagia- 
rism by two distinct writers; but the 
same poet may well be supposed, in a 
subsequent edition, to have indulged this 
ample variation. It follows that these 
poems may, with much confidence, be as- 
cribed to Daniel. 

Were a chronological arrangement of 
these compositions to be attempted, it 
would be necessary to consult the histori- 
cal order of the events which they cele- 
brate. Cyrus is named in some of them, 
and forms a leading hero. This prince 
(Herodotus, Clio, 177.), after the conquest 
of Sardis, raised the army which was led 
against Labynitus, leaving Harpagus, the 
Mede, in Asia Minor, with the forces re- 
quisite to keep under the newly conquered 
Lydians. After the taking of Babylon 
(Clio, 191.) Cyrus interfered in the atfairs 
of Egypt, and favoured the rebellion of 
Amasis against Apries, or Hophra. Jeru- 
salem being at that time a satrapy depen- 
dent on Egypt, was probably the price of 
this assistance ; and hence the first siege, 
in which Daniel and others were made 
captives, and taken to the Chaldean 
schools, Jerusalem was first acquired by 
the Babylonians in the reign of Manasseh 
(11 Chronieles, xxxiit. 11.), and was con- 
quered from them hy Necho, king of 
Egypt, at the close of Josiah’s reign 
(11 Kings, xxii. 29.). After some years, 
Cyrus, choosing to march against the Mas- 
sagetai, or Visigoths (Clio, 208.), invest- 
ed Cambyses with the vice-royalty of all 
the region dependent on Babylon, under 
the title apparently of king of the Chal- 
dees (11 Chronicles, xxxvi.17.). This 
prince, dissatisfied with the equivocal al- 
legiance both of Zedekiah and of Amasis, 
undertook the regular subjugation of Sy- 
tia and Egypt, summoning to his aid some 
troops from Asia Minor. If Harpagus 
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still commanded these troops, he must be: 
the Holofernes whom Judith slew. They 
will have taken Damascus in their way to 
the rendezvous at Riblah, and will thence 
have proceeded conjointly with the troops 
trom Babylon, and under the command 
of Nebuzaradan (Jeremiah, i111. 30.), to 
the conquest first of Jerusalem, then of 
Ammon and Moab, next of Gaza and 
Ascalon, and finally of Egypt. Cambyses 
joined the army in person at a more ad- 
vanced period et the war, after the com- 
mencement of the siege of Tyre, and by 
a march through the Arabian desert (Tha- 
lia, 7.).. Many of these incidents are 
mentioned by the prophet. 

First should occur among his works, if 
arranged according to the order of event, 
the xviith Isaiah, and so much of xi1xth 
Jeremiah (23—27.) as relates to the mis- 
fortune of Damascus : these compositions 
appear however to be considerably subse- 
quent to the siege which forms their 
theme: they confirm the account in the 
book of Judith (11. 27.), that the plain of 
Damascus was laid waste in harvest-time. 

The second siege of Jerusalem is not 
sung: the patriotism of the poet could not 
bear to triumph, his loyalty did not dare 
to lament. 

The expeditions against Ammon, Moab, 
Seir, Hazor, Bozra, Edom, and other con- 
tiguous places, are noticed in the xvth and 
xvith Isaiah, xnvirith and xx1xth Jere- 
miah, xxvth and xxxvth Ezekiel. The 
march of Cambyses through the desert 
(xx1st Isaiah, 13—17.) is commemorated 
as by an eye-witness and companion. 

If any specific purpose invited the com- 
position of the xxxviith and xxxixth 
chapters of Ezekiel, it was probably that 
of inflaming, by the recital of former con- 
flicts, the passions of such jewish recruits 
as were to join Cyrus against the Scy- 
thians. A newly conquered country, from 
the diminished means of maintenance, 
has always afforded numerous levies to 
the conqueror ; and such troops are studi- 
ously employed at a distance from their 
original frontier. 

The encampment before Tyre seems to 
have lasted during the whole war, and 
eventually to have become rather a bazar 
than a blockade. It was resorted to by 
the Persians for the sale of captives (Joel, 
111. 6.), and for the purchase of military 
stores (Thalia, 19.), and was employed to 
compel the co-eperation of Ethbaal, then 
king of Tyre (Philostratus, as quoted by 
Josephus, Ant. x. 11.) in various under- 
takings of Cambyses. To this intimida- 
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tory siege allude the xxvith and xxvith 
Ezekiel, the xxtuid Isaiah, and the 
xxvitith of Ezekiel. 

To the march through Gaza, Ashkelon, 
and other towns of the Philistines, apply 
the xxvth Ezekiel, y. 15, &c. and the 
xevitth Jeremiah. 

The xixth and xvinth Isaiah, the 
x¥xrxth and xxxth, and the xxxrnd Eze- 
kiel, and the xivith Jeremiah, v. 14—-26, 
concern the war in Egypt and /Ethiopia : 
these poems, like the lamentation for 
Tyre, must have preceded the historical 
catastrophe, as they vary from the real 
event. 

The xxxrst Ezekiel is evidently an 
elegy on the death of Cyrus, defeated and 
killed by the Massagete (Clio, 214.): 
the rith and 12th verses are very appro- 
priate : and the whole poem is solemn, 
sublime, and worthy of the majesty of its 
hero. 

On the death of Cyrus, one Smerdis, or 
Mardys, or Merodach, assumed the em- 
pire, while Cambyses hastened homewards 
to claim it. The conspirators in the in- 
terest of Darius probably dispatched both 
these princes ; Cambyses at some obscure 
place, where he was said tq have killed 
himself accidentally (Thalja, 64.); and 
Merodach later (Thalia, 70.) at Susa. 

The xrvth Isaiah is another elegy, and 
on the decease of Cambyses, to whose 
death and burial, in a foreign land, the 
20th verse alludes. It must have been 
written during the supremacy of Mero- 
dach ; as the 17th verse contains an in- 
direct praise of the liberation of Jehoia- 
kim (Jeremiah, 11. 31.). This ode is 
superlatively grand. 

The Babylonians, instigated by the ido- 
latrous priesthood, as may be inferred 
from the eventual massacre of that order 
(Thalia, 79.), determined to defend their 
city against Darius, in behalf of Baltha- 
gar, @ minor son of the prince (Baruch, 
1.11.) who had brought Daniel out of 
Palestine. This young sovefeign was 
soon besieged by Darius in his metropo- 
lis: and, the city having been taken after 
nineteen months investiture (Thalia, 152.), 
the king was thrust through in the streets. 

To these events appertain the xmuth 


and xivitth Isaiah, and the rth and zrat 
Jeremiah. 

Darius, after the capture, rased the for- 
tifications of Babylon (Thalia, 159.) which 
had been spared by Cyrus, and augmented 
by Cambyses (Berosus, as quoted by Jo- 
sephus, Ant. x. 11.). This circumstance 
is accordingly specified (Jeremiah, 11. 44.) 
by the Hebrew batd. The expulsion of 
supernumerary women is another pecu- 
liarity of this siege of Babylon by the son 
of Hystaspes; and it is noted by the He- 
brew (Isaiah, xiv11. 9.), as well as by the 
Greek (Thalia, 150.) authorities, Inat- 
tentive to these two discriminating marks, 
some commentators have erroneously sup- 
posed that a prior siege of Babylon by 
Cyrus is referred to in these poems. 

In the capture of Nineveh, as well as 
of Babylon, Daniel must have taken an 
interest which, in other similar instances, 
made him endeavour to immortalize the 
event insong. There are no historical traces 
of such a prophet as Nahum. There is an 
allusion in this oracle (Nahum, ur. 8.) toa 
passage in the xivith Jeremiah (vy. 25.), 
which indicates identity of authorsbip. 
The internal evidence of style, manner, 
power of mind, also favour the ascription 
of this vision of consolation to Daniel. 

Suppose the poems here enumerated to 
have been separated from the other scrip- 
tures on grounds sufficiently convincing, 
they will be found to contain poetry of 
superior quality, This Daniel would be 
far the greatest of the Hebrew bards, 
and worthy to have his odes inscribed on 
the walls of the palace. of Persepolis. 
Nor is it unlikely that the decypherers of 
the arrow head characters there engraven 
are actually making an addition to the 


circulating mass of his productions. Edu-’ 


cation and intellect of that high order, 
which distinguish Daniel, were too rare in 
the times of Darius, to allow much range 
of choice in the selection of his panegyrist. 

Enough, we trust, has been said to 
prove that the beok, commonly attributed 
to Daniel, may with more probability be 
ranked among those which were composed 
about or after the times of the Macca- 
bees, than among the older scriptures of 
the Jews. 


The following passage, which we shall quote as one of the more remarkable instances 
of variation between the two texts here edited, will furnish our readers with the 


opportunity of comparison. 

From the Daniel KATA TON OEO- 
AOTIONA, KE®. IIL. 23—33. 

23. Kas ct rpets avo, Eedcary, Mie 
gay, ab ASisrayw, ETETOY E1S [LBCOY TS 


From the Daniel KATA TOTS O,, 
KE®. III, 23—33. 
“23. Tovs sy av avdcas, rovs oruTo~ 


Siravlas res ws28 tov Agaziay, ekerteoe 
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MAUIGV THES RLMGMEVYS / weredyusvol, “%ab 
wephenarey éyv ETwW TH CAcyss, Uuvourres 
Tov Osov, xxb cunnyerrts vov Kuzisy. 24. 
Kai NaSouyodovorap yxaveey vvevtoy ay 
Tie, RAL ELAYATE, HA ELavesy ev enouly 
MOL EITE TOS PEYISATIY ATS, GUX dvdous 
ots ESMADWEY EIS TO METoY TB We 9S Wee 
metyueves Us 3 nas eimoy Tw Basins, ann Sus 
Pacirsy, 25. Kas emrsy G Baciasus, 6 ds 
Ey” Gow dvicas Tecoucas Ashumevous, nas 
EATATOUYT as ev sow TOU DWeog, xab 
SingSoon dx ESV EY QUTOS, Kb 7 OpaTIS T 
ceraprsu ¢uoia um Oca. 26. Tore wesc. 
wade Natorradovorog wleg TYyY Supay wy5 
KO feab7O UTe8 Wess THs NEGMETESs KOS SITE, 
Ledoux, Micay, hese ig OL C8re Ta 
Ose 72 Wisco, ekerSers xa Ocure Hab eg 
yAtov Ledoay, Micay, "ASIsvaryiv, € EX S= 
cou re wuss. 27. Kas cuvayovras os ca 
TEAM, KUL Ob SPATHY I, HOA Ob a 
“AA Gb Auvas ab T2 Bacrrex. US, % ab ETewsouv 
res avdpas, 67s dx EXUIEUTE 70 wus Tou Gwe 


PATS AUTWY, KH %j Sat 77S HESHAYS av-' 


Twy BX ERY ISAY 3 HO TH capabaca auTwy 
en GAABWLY, baa} CoKLy MUs0g ax 7, iY ev au- 
vos. 28. Kas amensivy Natexsdivoeag 0 
PariAeus, nas eimrey, SUAGYATOS 0 0 @es 6 T8 
Leloa, Misa, ‘Asdevayu, 6 os dmesg 
va "Ayier OY HVT8, KAs eSerar ores Maas 

vTe, ort émetoiSsicay en’ aurey “xab TO 
pin 78 Basirews yrrhuworav, xo wae 
CUKaY TH THUATH KUTV ELS TUS, OT ws 4 
Aurpsurwst yds BesonuyyTMO! aye, b Sew 
arn i Tw eu AUT UY. 20. hecsaty eye exTs> 
Seu T0 904 [Ge TAS ALIS, CLAyy YAWTOH, 
4 Say Ein PAnooyusay nara 78 Oca Leds 
% Micx, "Atievayw, sis amwarciay 
VFO, HAL Ob OLKOL GUT WY EIS tap ST AYYY, 
pte oux Ess Ssog brecoc, 6 Gsis Guvyreras 
t 30. Tore 6 Bacirsus nae 


— arws. 
ov Lshoay, Misa, "AStevayu, 

av 77 yuo Baty AUIVOSy KOcb nulyrey UTS, 
KA Yriworey auras jyes Sau wavTwy Tuy 
Asvdauwy, Tuy ev 7% Basi. 2h He ura. 31, 
Nadouvystovoroz ¢ " Bassas: Ys Was TOs 
AaiS, gua US, KOA YAwrrass, TOM OIKagI¥ 
. digg Th YN» e1CmYYy Gusye WAY Suv Tey 
2. Ta Lome bed TO TECUTA, a ETOINTE 

nee 1 6 @eos ¢ 
“eB diva lesa jus, 33. ‘Qe Wey AAR KOLB 


isyvom yt Barirea aur, Bassin Hiwe 


e oe 


wo 
¢ 
<p 
ra 
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tort 
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Verbal critics and exegetic virtuosos 


vyusos. YoEVev EVAYTIOY- 


vil95, Kb G EGWUOIE Que TE EbG YEVEDN HAL Yer 


\ 


will do well to consult further the Daniel - 


secundum Lxx ex. tetraphis Origenis 
Rome, anno 1772, ex Chisiano codice 
primun. editus, reprinted tor Vanderhoecls 


OME ex ys xauive everueirs nas awen- 
Tewev’ ALTos OE cuveryeySyoay. 24. Kas. 
eyevero dv Ty Muscat Tor Bacirce duver- 
Twy AUTWY, nas ésws BIewpss aures Cwvrns. 
rote Nalovyotevareed Baciasus Saumace, 
nos avesy CHEVTHS, HAL EITEY TOE dirsis 
auTe, ays dvteas Tees ECarouty sig wevoy 
Te Wugos Wemelyuevors 5 Kat cimoy Tw Ba~ 
TiAEL, ody Ses, aciasy. 25. Kai eiwev $ 
Bacirevs,” ide 2yw cow divesas 7 TEC TRUS 
AEAULEVOYS wepmarervras by rw ust, Kee 
PSecu edeuse Bysvy Sy 2 EY QUTOLS, RAL Y 95a 
o1g TB Tevaprov oben Lae "Ay yshov Ose, 
26. Kas apoceaSwy 6 Basireus woos oye 
Sucay THS KAUIVS ROMOMEVHS TW WAI, Enae 
Asoev aures ef GvOLaTos, Leloay, Micay, 
‘Abdsvayw, oi waudes rou @ze riwy sem ve 
wwisou, serters &% Ta wsds' Srws |p 
eEyASov 6b audzss éx werou Tov Wusos. 
27. Kas sun Syoay oi trai, TOMMY Ass 
“ak EY IMAT pLWT a, Hal Ob DiAo Te Baci~ 
EWS Hb ETeurouy TS avScwrous & EKEWRSy 
67 71 ay WAT To Ws Te CwUATOS AUT WY, 
not aT PINES AUTWY OU KATERAYTAY, KAI TOE 
oapatage aur wy ax jArowsyoay, ade Gong 
Te wupes yy ev av Fans 28. ‘Troaatwy de 
Natourodovoree G Purivcus Empey, svAce 
YU7%5 Ky pag 78 Leloay, Micay, ‘ASdc~ 
yay, 0s des e1as Tov “Ay Jerov ATs, HIB 
Erwee Tas Waiens av Te, Tovs samivavrag 
et autey’ Tyy yas moocrayyy Te BaciAcws 
YIeTHTAv, KOE wazedunay T% Cwuare 
= aS gums DITO, iva £7, daz pevewe ot 
pds wpoonvyycwos Sew Ereow,’ GAA’ iirw 
Orwaurwy, 29. Kas vox eyw xptviw, tvs 
GAY FS¥05,. HAb HATH QuAas, xO + a 
fAweray as. dy Br ar eyuyoy eg Tov Koo 
Tov Ostv Ledoay, Mira, ‘AStevayin, Cike 
pEmcSyceras, er Kia autre CyusrSy~ 
cern, bors Gux Ess Sees Ereges, O5 duvyrs 
To skercctas etws. 30. Ourws ev Basie 
Agus Tw Leiden, Micay, ASdsvayw, etou- 
Clay Pas ig’ wags 74S WIS 5 Mares yrey 
aUTes hoysv7 Hs “SF. Asygye 745 °E mis Gans? 
Natouysioversg 6 Busiasus wast rag 
Aaois, GrAmis, KUL YAWITAIS, THE GMAOLY 
éy waon THN, S1onyy Uudy wagbovdings 
32. Ta CH MEIL HAL TH recone, & ar obG Ts 
esr cu 6 Gg 05 6 Us eight Evaveqay’ 
“te ay. UY seIb v Udy BR Os § EY aH “6 
is vee’ US eS Y AAG Hou louse 7, SucAcim 
avrs,t % , ATi AGG HUT, Garixe 1G DAWVEIS 3 5 
ELGUTIA HUTS EIS YEVEAY HAs YEVERP. 


WTS 


at Gottingen, in 1774, where there are; 
moreover, the apocryphal, or additional 
verses apparently intended to’ be set t@ 
musis, 


Ke 
t 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


Art.II. The Book of Job: metrically arranged according to the Masora, and newly 
translated into English; with Notes critical and explanatory: accompanied on the op- 
posite Page by the authorized English Version. By the Right Reverend Joseru Stock, 


D. D. Bishop of Killala and M, R. I. A. 


WE congratulated our readers in a for- 
mer volume, that the learned bishop of 
Killala having been induced by his friend 
and relation archbishop Newcome to turn 
his attention to sacred criticism, had, after 
the death of that eminent scholar, entered 
upon the same walk of useful learning, 
which he had trodden so long and with so 
much honour and advantage; and pre- 
pared himself to add to those valuable 
translations which have proceeded from 
the labours of some of the brightest orna- 
ments of our country. The first speci- 
men of Dr. Stock’s abilities as a translator 
has been—as it deserved, very favourably 
received. The version of Isaiah proved 
him an able successor of his venerated 
friend, and raised expectations, which we 
trust will be fully realized. We strongly 
recommended that work to the attention 
of biblical students—and a frequent use 
of it has confirmed the opinion of its 
merits which we at first formed, and with- 
out hesitation expressed. The work which 
now claims the notice of the public, though 
it be not destitute of considerable merit, 
is not equally free from imperfection. 
Many passages, obscure in the common 
English version, are here indeed elucidated 
—many beauties hitherto concealed are 
here brought to light—but dark passages 
still remain to perplex the reader, which 
are capable of being illuminated—and 
many alterations are introduced which 
have far less excellence than the passages 
for which they are substituted. ‘Vhis has 
arisen in part from the difficulties with 
which, owing to various causes, the book 
of Job abounds—in part also—though the 
right reverend translator will not perhaps, 
upon his hypothesis allow it, from his not 
having had recourse to the literature of 
Arabia; and in part, we fear, in no small 
part, from the haste, together with the 
afflictive circumstances, in which this ver- 
sion appears to have been made. 

That the translation of the book of Job 
is no easy task, has been admitted on all 
, hands.—‘* Multa sunt loca valde obscura, 
multa que vereor ut quisquam mortalium 
satis intelligat ;’ was the complaint of 
Lowth : and Dr. Stock has himself enu- 
merated some causes which contributed 
to the incorrectness of the old English 
version, and which not being yet remoyed, 


4to. pp. 246. 


must produce their effect upon a modern 
translation. 

That a translator and interpreter of the 
book of Job should be well versed in other 
languages of the east, besides the Hebrew 
—that he should be a proficient in Arabic 
—and deeply read in the numerous and 
rich effusions of the Arabian muse—we 
think cannot reasonably be doubted. When 
it is considered that to whatever period 
the date of this beautiful composition be 
referred—the scene of this poem is laid in 
Idumza—and that some of its most diffi- 
cult a6 well as its most beautiful passages 
are distinguished by their allusions to the 
natural history, or to the manners and 
customs of that region, The style, we 
allow, is pure Hebrew, yet many unusual 
words occur in this work, and oppose very 
serious obstacles to the progress of the 
interpreter: and if other parts of the Old 
Testament,’ known to be composed by 
native Jews, and at a late period of their 
monarchy, often receive considerable illus- 
tration from the Arabic tongue, much 
more must the book of Job. We have 
reason to believe that this language is un- 
known to the bishop of Killala; and this 
we consider as one cause of some passages 
being left as obscure, and as unintelligible 
as he found them. 

Knowing the book to be the most diffi- 
cult in the Jewish canon, and himself 
destitute of one source from which Ger- 
man critics especially, have very copiously 
and very successfully drawn in their ver- 
sions, and in their illustrations of the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, it ought not, 
most assuredly, to have formed any part 
of the learned prelate’s ambition, that a 
work of this nature had been completed in 
a short time; and in the midst of afflic- 
tions which might well have rendered him 
incapable of the cool and laborious in- 
vestigation required in such an employ- 
ment. It was therefore with mingled 
emotions of surprize and grief that we 
perused the following passage, with which 
the admirable analysis of the poem con- 
cludes. 


“This (viz. a confident expectation that 
the government of God will be vindicated in 
a future scene) is the important lesson to be 
learned from the book ot Job. ‘Till man ar- 
rives at that blessed place, where he shall 
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know even as he is known, let him lay his 
hand upon his mouth, and humbly acknow- 
ledge his incapacity to judge of the dispensa- 
tions of the righteous governor of the world. 
Ail will end weil at the iast with hin that loves 
his God, and trusts in him. 

“ Reader, I believe so. I am assured of 
it; although I also have shared inthe miseries 
of mortality, and am at tliis very moment 
pierced through with sorrow. A few days be- 
tore | prescribed to myself the task of trans- 
lating Job, a disease of the most excruciating 
kind tell on a beloved consort, my most faith- 
ful companion through toi! and peril for the 
space of twenty-seven years. While | pro- 
ceeded, not her dissolution only swam before 
my eyes: pain, the extremity of pain, which 
1 would inost gladly have bought otf by my 
own suffering, drew trom the most patient of 
human creatures accents of woe, which | hear 
now, and will speak ne more of them. It was 
a business of six weeks. ‘The last line of this 
translation, was tracing while they carried her 
to her grave. * 

“My God, it is thy doing! I will lay this 
good book tu my heart, and be still.” 

P. 243, 244, 


Under such circumstances, and in so 
short a portion of time, a work of this na- 
ture could not be properly performed. We 
are astonished indeed that it was perform- 
ed at all; and more astonished still that 
it has the merit which we vety gladly 
ascribe to it: but the cause of sacred cri+ 
ticism would have been better served, and 
the reputation of the learned prelate 
would have been greatly increased, had 
he been content, in that season of afflic- 
tion, with deriving from the original work 
the consolation he has found in it; defer- 
xed the translation to a season in which his 
mind could have been free from the per- 
turbation under which it must have labour- 
ed; and apportioned more equally the 


time employed to the difficulty and im- 


portance of the undertaking. 

In the preface Dr. Stock attempts, we 
think without success, to séttle the time 
at which this. extraordinary poem was 
written. He observes, p. v, vi. 


“* The sacred critics in general have been 
apt to ascribe to the book of Job an origin 
that loses itself in the shades of antiquity. ‘Ihe 
opinion, I believe, rested at first on the very 
sandy foundation of what is stated in the two 
conchiding verses of the work, which ascribe 
to its hero a longevity that belonged enly to 
the generations not far distant from the flood. 
Of the authenticity of those verses | think I 
have shewn in my note . them that we have 
every reason to be suspic ‘eis, 
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“ But if it were ever so difficult to ascertain 
the portion of time when the patriarch lived, 
it may not be iinpossible, from internal marks 
inthe poem itselt, to conjecture with tolerable 
certainty the era ofits author, ‘This is what 
l have attempted to execute. "The subject 
is curious; and on a close inspection of the 
work betore us, certain notes of time have pre- 
sented themselves to my observation, which 
appear to have escaped the diligence of all 
preceding critics. “the reader will allow me 
to offer taem to him here in @ summary man- 
ner, referring him for further satisfaction on 
the point to what I have said in the notes. 

“ Allusions to events recorded in five 
books of Moses are to be found in this poem, 
Ch. xx. 20, compared with Numb. xi. 33, 


34. Ch. xxvi. 5, compared with Gen. vi. 4, 
7,19. Ch. xxxiv. 20, compared with Exod. 


xii. 10. Ch. xxxi. 33, compared with Gen. 
ili. 8, 12; and I shall hardly be expected to 
prove, that the author of the poem derived 
his knowledge of those events from a history 
of so much notoriety as that of Moses, rather 
than from oral or any other tradition. Facts 
are not usually referred to, before the history 
recording them has had time to obtain cur- 
rency. ‘The inference is clear: the writer of 
the book of Job was junior to the Jewish le- 
gislator, and junior it is likely by some time. 

“ A similar mode of reasoning upon com- 
parison of Ch, xxxiii. 23, with 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16; 1 Chron. xxi. 15, will, if I mistake not 
greatly, bring down the date of our poem be- 
low the time of king David. 

“ Lastly, Ch. xii. 17, to the end, seems to 
point to tie circumstances preceding and at- 
tending the Babylonish captivity: and Ch. 
XXXxvi. 8—12, has an appearance of alluding 
to the various fortunes ot ichelachio king of Ju- 
dah, 2 Kings xxiv. 12. xxv. 27; notes of time 
these, which, though not so manifest as the 
fore-mentioned, may deserve attention; since 
they add strength to the sentiment of those 
learned men, who have been inclined to give 
the honour of this celebrated compositicn to 
Ezra.” 

If our readers will give themselves the 
trouble to compare the above-mentioned 
passages, they will undoubtedly be cone 
vinced that in this atternpt to ascertain the 
era of the author of this book, Dr. Stock 
has not been successtul. The first of 
these passages derives all the little efficacy 
it may possess, from a variation in the 
version which comes not with sufficient 
authority. He who has not access to Dr. 
Stock’s translation, cannot judge of the 
importance of this passage in this enquiry. 
For “ surely he shall not feel quietness 
in his belly, he shall not save of that which 
he desired,” Dr. Stock reads, “« Because 
he acknowledged not the quail in hjs sto- 


* Mrs. Catharine Stock died May 5, 1805, in the 55th year of het age; she has Jeit be- 


hind het fifteen children. 
Awy. Rey. Vou. IV. 
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mach, in the midst of his delight he shall 
not escape.” The old version is more 
suitable to the context, and would not per- 
haps have been altered by the right reve- 
rend translator, had not the ambiguous 


word sor afforded a plausible opportunity 
of supporting an hypothesis. The next 
chapter, which is thought to contain an 
allusion to the deluge, rests upon no surer 
foundation. In Ch. xxxiv. 20, there is 
very probably a reference to the death of 
the first-born in Egypt, and in Ch. xxxi. 
the transgression of Adam is expressly 
mentioned. But such facts as these— 
the former of which, it is probable, had 
but recently happened, might be the sub- 
ject of ora] information only. The story 
of Adam, we have every reason to believe, 
was a common tradition; and so striking 
an event as the sudden destruction of the 
first-born, could scarcely fail of being soon 
‘ommunicated to the neighbouring people, 
and amongst those who were not idolaters 
must have been remarked and cited as an 
evidence of the power and the moral go- 
vernment of God. 

Of the allusions to the destroying and 
the interceding angels in the time of 
David, and to the events attending the 
Babylonish captivity, Dr. Stock himself 
does not appear perfectly convinced; and 
no one will find them in the passages to 
which he has referred, who has not an 
hypothesis to propose or to support. It is 
in point here to observe that the former 
ef these was regarded by Warburion, 
whose object also it was to bring the date 
of this book as far Cown as possible, as 
** a most circumstantial account of God's 
dealing with Hez:kiah.”, The ques- 
tion, therefore, respecting the date of this 
singular and beautiful production, is not 
yet settled. One thing we apprehend 
must be regarded as certain—that if it had 
been of the age of Ezra, there would have 
been no occasion to explore the poem so 
minutely, or to alter the version of am- 
biguous words in order to find references 
to the Jewish history: these must have 
been interwoven with the whole piece, 
and given a strony and cecided colouring 
to the poem. 

Two of the sources, whence the He- 
brew poets drew ‘their most striking and 


2. This man] 1 follow the masoret distinction of the lines. 
6. The bases thereof.) Its cassoons, upon what are they sun? 
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beautiful imagery, were, the sacred rites 
of their religious worship, and the sur- 
prizing occurrences in their eventful his- 
tory. Images derived from these abound 
in the odes of David, and in the effusions 
of the prophets. It is therefore scarcely 
credible, that a long and ornamented 
poem, in which so few of these images 
can be discovered even by the microscopic 
eye of a framer of hypotheses, was com- 
posed a considerable time after these rites 
were established, and these occurrences 
recorded by the pen of the historian. 


But itis time to proceed to the exami- 
nation of the learned translator's labours. 
In carefully collating this version with 
that in general use, we have found nearly 
five hundred variations, of which more 
than four hundred and thirty are mark- 
ed with an asterisk, to denote that they 
* depart materially from our common 
English ‘translation.’ Of these variations 
many are very judicious, others are need= 
less; some are very faulty, blemishes 
rather than improvements. As a fair 
specimen of the work we present our 
readers with the following version of the 
EXXviith chapter. 


“ CHAPTER xxxviuth. 


“ 1, Then Jehovah answered Job out of the 
whirlwind and said’: 
2. Who is this that darkeneth wisdom by 
words, 
* This man without knowledge? 
3. Gird up now, like a man, thy loms, 
For 1 will question thee, and inform thou 


me, 
4. Where wast thou when I founded the 
~arth ? 
Tell, if thou knowest what is understand- 


ing. 
5. Who fixed the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest ? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 
6. Upon what are the bases thereof rested, 
Or who laid the corner stone thereof? 
7. When the morning stars sung together, 
And all the sons ot God shouted for joy. 
8. Or who shut up with doors the sea, 
When it brake forth, as if-it issued from a 
womb ? 
9. When | made the cloud the garment 
thereof, 
And thick darkness its swaddling-band, 
10.* When I fixed over it my decree, 
And set bars and doors, 


s 


10. Lfxed.] Heb. I brake short, tixed it decidedly and briely. EVV is the Chats 
dee version, Had we authority of MSS. 1 should have preferred S59 and I im- 
pelled against it my decree. See the verb iw Parkhurst. Being of rate occurreace, 
it might have been changed by transcribers for a word more couamon. 
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11. And said, hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further, 
And here shall thy proud waves be stay- 


ed. 
12.*Hast thou out of thy seas commanded 
the morning ? 
*Hlast thou knuwn the dawn, since it was 
appointed ? 
13. That it might lay hold of the edges of 
the earth, 
*And the flashes be set in motion from 
her? P 
14.*She changeth her appearance, 2s clay 
from the seal, 
*And they present themselves like a per- 
son full-dressed : 
15.* And trom the ashes their light is with- 
drawn, 
And the high-raised arm is broken. 
16. Hast thou entered into the mazes of the 
sea? 
Or in the inmost recess of the deep hast 
thou walked ? 
Have the gates of death been revealed to 
thee, 
And the gates of the shadow of death 
hast thou seen? 
18.* Doth thy understanding extend to the 
wide stretchings of the earth ? 
Tell, if thou knowest it all. 


17. 


19. Where is the road to where light dwell- 
eth? 

And darkness, where is the place thereof? 

20. Seeing thou canst conduct us ty its bor- 


der, 
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And seeing thou art acquainted with the 
paths to its house. 

21.* Thou must know, because thou wert born 
at the time, 

And in number thy days are many. 

Hast thou entered into the treasures of 
the snow, 

And the treasures of the hail hast thou 
seen, 

Which I reserve against the time of dis- 
tress, 

Against the day of combat and wer ? 

Where is the way to where lightuig is 
strewed out ? 

To whence the east wind is let loose upon 
the earth ? 

Who hath laid out for the flood its chan- 
nel, 

And a way for the forked bolt of thun- 
der, 

To cause rain on the earth where no 
man 7s, 

On the wilderness where mortal is not ; 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground ; 

To cause the issue of the grass to spring ? 


tS 
bo 


28. Hath the rain a father? 
Or who hatin begotten the round drops of 
the dew ? 
29. Out of whose womb came the ice ? 
And the hoar frost of heaven, who hath 
gendered it? 
30. As with stone, do the waters cover them- 


selves, 
*And the face of the deep is taken pri- 
soner. 


11. Be stayed.] Heb. shall one put a stop to; verb imper. 

12. The dawn.J Joining WTOP, as in many copies. VWo5j7", since it was estab- 
lished, for the purposes mentioned in the next verse. 

Ibid, Out of the seas.| From whose bosom the first streaks of light seem to take 


their rise. To prevent the equivoque of 


days or from thy seas, two copies have the word “F 


S999 which may signify either from thy 
1°73, from thy sea in the singu- 


lar number ; but it is not necessary to write so, since the context explains the 


sense. 


13. And the flashes.) Vulg. DW, of the authenticity of which word it should 





seem that many copyists had a doubt by writing the Y in a position elevated above 
the level of the other letters, and that twice over in the same verse. In place of this 
intruder we should substitute the letter D, and make the MSW, which denotes 
Slashes of lightning, corruscations, as in Ps. Ixxviii. 48. The whole parsage will 
then become both consistent with itself, and elegant. The flashes, or first streaks of 
day-light, are described as presenting themselves to view in the gay dress of a cour- 
tier going to wait on his sovereign ; while the earth, whose edges are illuminated by 
them, changes her appearances, as the clay (the eastern substitute for sealing-wax) 
takes different forms according to the seal: the splendour of these flashes is diminish- 
ed by the superior lustre of the planet of day advancing in his course, till by degrees. 
the high raised arm (ox the projected arm) JVI YVV the arm of Shooting) which was 
stretched across the heaven, is broken of. Qf the justice of this picture of the sky 
in a fine morning every reader must be a judge, who has accustomed himself to the 
jaudable practice of early rising. . 

16. The mazes.) From “P23 to be perplexed comes the name, implying meanders, 
intricate passages iste the abyss. —Scott. Parikh. yan is the penetrale ot the ocean. 
Parkh. 

20, 21. Contain a lofty irowy.—Scott. 

24. Lightning.) So we should render VY here, as in chap. XXKVIL. ¥. 3, OM aCe 
ecunt of its accompaniments—wind, rain, and thunder.—Scott. 

K 2 
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31.*Canst thou bind up the delights of 
warmth, 
*Or the flakes of cold canst thou set 
loose ? 
32.*Canst thou bring forth the blight in its 
season, 
* And comfort corrosion over her sons ? 
23. Knowest thou the statutes for heaven, 
*Canst thou lay down regulations for the 
earth ? 


34 Canst thou lift up to the clouds thy 
Voice, 
That a deluge of waters may cover thee? 
35. Canst thou dispatch the lightnings, that 
they may go, 
And may say unto thee, here we are! 
36. Who hath settled in the inward parts 
wisdom ? 
Or who hath given to the imagination 
discernment ? 
37. Who shall number the warring clouds by 


wisdom ? 
*And the pitcher of heaven who shall 
stoop ? 


38. When the dust fixeth into hardness, 
And the clods stick close together ? 
39. Wilt thou hunt down for the lioness her 
rev ¢ 
And with animal-flesh wilt thou stuif the 
young lions? 
40. When they couch in their dens, 


*When they abide in tlie covert, their 
place of ambush ? 
41. Who layeth out for the raven his provi- 
sion, 
When his young ones caw unto God, 
*When they are straying to where there is 
no food ?” 


All the corrections which the common 
version has received from the hand of 
Dr. S. are not equally judicious. Impar- 
tiality requires that we select afew to 
exemplify this remark. 

Old Version—“ For now it would be hea- 


vier than the sand of the sea: therefore my 
words are swallowed up.” Chap. vi. v. 3. 
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Dr. Stock— For now beyond the sand of 
the sea it would be heavy ; 
Therefore my words are swallowed up.” 

O. V.— Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou tind out the Almighty unto 
pertection ? - 

** Tt is as high as heaven; what canst thou 
do? deeper than hell; what éanst thou know.” 
Chap. xi. v. 7-8. 

Dr. S,—* Canst thon by searching find out 

God? 

Unto perfection canst thou find out the A 
mighty ? 

Sve the heights of heaven, what canst thou 
do? 

Sce a deep below hell, what canst thou 
know :” 

O. V.— «If T wait, the grave zs mine house : 
I have made my bed in the darkness. 

«* } have said to corruption, Thou art m7 
father; to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and iny sister.” Chap. xvii. v. 13-14. 

Dr. §.—* Vhough | tarry, the grave is 

mine house, 
Tn darkness must I seck my mattrass : 
‘To the pit must | say, my father art thou ; 
My mother and my sister J must call the 
worm.” 

0. ¥.—* Behold, 1 cry out of wrong, but 
I am not heard: [ cry aloud, but there és no 
judgement.” Chap. xix. v. 7. 

Dr. 8.-—“ Lo, 1 may cry murder! but 

have no answer ; 
I may roar, but there is no justice.” 

O. V’.—** The lion’s whelps have not trod- 
den it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

“ Tle putteth forth h’s hand upon the rock ; 
he overiurneth the mountains by the roots.” 
Chap. xxviii. v. 8-9. 

Dr. S.— The sons of the splitter tread it 

not, 
Neither passeth over it the jackal. 
Into the tlint he thrasteth his hand, 
He upturneth by the roots the inountains.” 


In a note upon this passage the trans- 
lator observes, that the splitter signifies 
the lion :—Why then, we ask, has he 


31. The delights.) A pleasurable sensation of warmth.—Parkh. The flakes of 
cold are the spicula of frost, which penetrate the skin. 


32, Comfort corrosion.) A beautiiul poetical image. 


Canst thou make amends to 











the destructive blast tor the loss of the numcrous tribe of insects, to which she gave 
birth Jast season, and which were swept away as quickly as they came, by giving her 
the opportunity of producing as many more? For FY W~ see above. Chap. xxxvii. 
Verse 2. 

33. Regulations.] For YYQWD read with one MS. AVIV". The common read- 
ing atfords no antecedent to YYW but DW, the plural to the singular. 

‘34. May cover thee.} May form, as it were, a pavilion for the lord of thunder.— 
Scott. 

36. Discernment.] To count the conflicting elements as Parkh. expounds HPFWw. 

37. Who shall stoop.] To discharge their contents upon the earth. This image is 
sirmilar to the inclined urn, which the heathen poets place in the hand of a river-god. 
Scott from Schultens. 

33. When the dust.] When rain is most wanted to mollify the glebe, hardened by 
drought. 
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ehanged the old version for a synonimous 
exptession, harsh and unpleasa: ut, and 
requiring a marginal illustration? ‘This is 
no proof either “of taste or judgement. 


0. V.—* Tam a brotiier to dragons and a 
companion tu owls.” Chap. xxx. v. 20. 

Dr. §.—“ A brother am | to dragons, 
Anda companion to the daughters of se reech- 

ing. 

We cite this instance as one amongst 
many others that might be adduced to 
justity the censure we have passed upon 
the hasty manner in which this version 
has been prepared. Daughters of screech- 
ing is a literal translation of the original 
poetical phrase FSP MIA, and might 
properly enough be substitated for owls, 
but in a short note Dr. S. informs us that 
it is €acommon epithet for ostriches.’ In 
his haste he has ‘unfortunately forgotten 
that in his translation of Isaiah, chap. xiii. 
y. 21, he has rendered the very same 
phrase by screech-owls, and, upon the au- 
thority of that excellent critic Rosen- 
muller, asserted that it cannot meaia os- 
triches. 

All the above alterations, and many 
‘more, we are sorry to say, might be added, 
are needless ; and some of them betray a 
total want of discrimination and _ taste. 
We subjoin a few yet more reprehensible, 
in which the correction is not only need- 
jess but absolutely faulty. 


0. V.—« We is wise in heart, and mighty in 
strength: who hath hardened himself against 
him, and hath prospered?” Chap. ix. v. 4. 

Dr. S—* Wise in heart as he is, and 

mighty in strength, 
Who shall play the sturdy with him and pros- 
per?” 

0. ¢ .—** He will not suffer me to take my 


ng ‘ath, but filleth me with bitterness.” Zbid. 
» 18. 
= * He giveth no respite to my 


ai 
Though he ‘stuffeth me with bitterness.” 

O. V.—* tt L say Twill forget my com- 
plaint, I will leave oif my heaviness and com- 
fort a If’ ” hid. v. 

Dr ‘ If L say 1 will forget my sad 

Aor 
I will leave my wry faces, and wear a smile.’ 

0. V.—« Yurn from him that he may rest 
till he shall accomplish, as an hireling, his 
day.” Chap. xiv. v. 6. 

Dr. S—* Look away from him and let him 

decay 
Jill he has run through, as an hireling, his 
day.” 


Peis 


What ear is not offended by this miser- 
able jingle? What cause of boasting is 
there here, that this translation was a 
work of six weeks ? 


O. F.—* With us are both the gray headed 
and very aged gp much elder than thy ia- 
ther.” Chap. xv. v. 10. 

Dr. S.—* The gray head and the chrony 

are with us, 
The plenteous, more than thy father in 
dgys.” 

O. 1.— Whereas our substance is not cut 


down, but the remnant of them the tire con- 
sumeth.” Chap. xxii. v. 20. 
Dr. S.—** As surcly as our estate shail not 


be carried away, 
So on their savings shall the fire prey. 
O. V.— The east wind carrieth him aw: tv, 
and he departeth.” Chap. xxvii. v, 2i. 
Dr. S.— "Vie east wind uplifteth him and 
he is off.” 
O. 1'.—* ter young ones also suck 
blood.” ” Chap. XXXIX. Vv. 30, 
Dr. §.—“ And her young ones go ble up 
blood.* . 


up 


Tt is no pleasant task to point out such 
gross violations of propriety and of good 
taste as these, and we are sorry to observe 
that the list might have been made more 
extensive. Our object has been, to in- 
duce the learned prelate to be more cau- 
tious in any future work, of this nature ; 
and to reperuse before ‘he favours the 
world with a translation of any other por- 
tion of scripture, those excellent rules 
which his great predecessor laid down in 
his admirable ¢ historical view, &e.” and 
to which he himself so faithfully and ju- 
diciously adhered, It is with interpret. 
ers in general, as with annotators ; they 
never know when to stop, but appear to 
estimate the value of their version by the 
quantity rather than the quality of their 
corrections. We recollect scarcely a 
single translator, who has not, without 
any reason, altered elegant and harmo- 
nious passages in the common English 
version, and utterly destroyed all sweet- 
ness of sound, without improving the 
sense, _ 

Our readers may perhaps be curious to 
know the opinion of the bishop of Kiilala 
concerning the much controverted passage 
chap. xix. v. 25-26. If we had not al- 
— extended this article toa more than 
usual length, we would transcribe the note 
upon those verses. We can do no more 
than state that Dr. S. rejects the opinion 
of Peters and others, that the lingnive of 
Job had a reference to a generai resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, and considers it as 
expressing a full ‘ expectation cf retucning 
from the grave at some future peiied, t 
sce his own innocence vindicated, and his 
calumniators punished,’ 

Many short but useful notes accompauy 
this version, yet their number nuglit 
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with great advant: age, have been much in- 
creased. Every book should be as com- 
picte as possible in itself This is a maxiin 
which has been often recommended, and 
no author should be unmindful of it. 
The obscure passages, of which almost 
every reader of this version will wish for 
an elucidation, may be explained by 
Heath or Scott, but thes se valuable works 
are not in every reader’s possession. 

We must not omit to mention that in 
this i several c conje ctural emendations 
by Dr. S. occur, in general very judicious 
an r ry appily vowins r light upon difficult 
passages, One of these has bee n already 
placed before our readers in the extract 
we have made. Of the rest the following 
are the most ve —_ wi. V7, 
YD for “YTD ; chap. xv. ver. Wns 
~ NVT WS; verse 29, wow Ma for 

HPI; chap. xx. verse 7, S992 for 
» Hing chap. xxx. verse 2, VAN for 
“IAN ; verse 24, wm for ue, ; chap. 
xxxvii, WA for Va. This part of the 
learned translator's labours might have 
been extended ; and the emendations of 
many eminent critics, now widely scatter- 
ed, might have been collected, and, 
in many instances, advantageously intro- 
duced. 

‘Lhe. translation of Isaiah by Dr. Stock 
was accompanied by the Hebrew, and 
we are sorry that the same plan has, not 
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been adopted in this version of Job. ‘ The 
Hebrew original,’ observes the author, 
‘I have not been at the pains to annex to 
the present wor k, because the critics 
seem to have given me no thanks for my 
labour in publishing Isaiah with points ; 
and I work for or ‘dinary scholars, like my- 
self, who do not hope to understand He- 
brew very wel, without the assistance of 
those reprobated points. Pref. p. vili. 
We are perhaps among those to whom 
the learned author here Tefers. We ven- 
tured to express our disapprobation of the 


points that accompanied the original of 


Isaiah, but we are truly concerned and 
surprized, that, becanse the points were 
reprobated, the Hebrew text has bee: 
in the pr ponent publication w ill 
Though we do not lay the same stress 
upon these barbarous inventions that the 
bishop of Kiliala does, yet we should 
have been glad to have seen the original 
text even with the incumbrance of the 
masoretic commentary. 

We now take leave of this version of a 
very curious and important book of scrip- 
ture, after having endeavoured - give a 
full and an impartiz ii account of i We 
are happy to express our nate a of 
the greater part a the corrections which 
the common version has here received ; 
but we regret thet it is not so perfect as it 
would have been had the author bestowed 
upon ita larger share of uninterrupted at- 
tention. 






SACRED CRITICISM. 


Arr. .—4 Vindication of ceriain Passages inthe common English Version of the New 
Testament ; addressed to Grancviile Sharp; Esq. Author of the “ Remarks on the’ Us: 8 of 


the Definitive Articie in the Greek Text of the New Testument.” 


WINSTANLEY, 4. WW. 12mo. pp. 84 
OUR readers, we naan, cannot 
have been inattentive to the progress of the 
enquiry to which this excellent little tract 
relates, and which we hope it has bronght 
to a conclusion. In the year 1797, there 
seared, in the second part of a learned 
ots spree” work, entitled © Museum Oxo- 
nicnse,’ a paper written by Mr. Granville 
Sharp, and intended to exhibit an argu- 
ment in favour of the divinity of Christ, 
deduced from the Greek definite article, 
and the copulative conjunction. In the 
midst of erudite criticisms, not generally 
regarded as important, it might have re- 
m rained known only to a few scho! ars who 
have access to that work, had not the 
— bishop of St. David's, in the year 
798, urged by his great zeal for the or- 
noes x faith, t republished it in a pompous 
and illiberal manner, subjoining a table of 


By the Rev. Carvin 


Evidences of Christ’s Divinity, by Dr. 
Whitby ; a table not to be found in his 
LAST 1! HOUGHTS, as Dr. Burgess well 
knew, though he had not the candour to 
acknowledge it. In the course of the 
Same year appeared six (etters addressed 
to Mr. Granville Sharp by Mr. Wads- 
worth, it was said, of Conbeide ge, intend- 
ed to form a supplement to the ‘ Re- 
marks,’ and to corroborate the species of 
evidence which had been exhibited in 
them, by numerous quotations from the 
fathers, especially the omni fathers. In 
1803, six more letters were addressed to 
Mr. Sharp by an anonymous author, of a 
very different’ character, and of very dif- 
ferent views, who calied himself Gregory 
Blunt. An account of this witty preduc- 
tion was given in our second volume. 
His object was, rideus diccre verum ; and 




















, INCHBALD’S TWO THEORIES OF THE FALL OF MAN. 


in this field of grammatical controversy he 
must be acknowledged to have used the 
weapons of ridicule with great skill and 
effect. Mr. Winstanley has entered last 
into the lists—a sober champion, cased in 
the armour of Grecian literature, and at- 
tacking his boastful antagonist with his 
own weapons. He has.clearly proved 
that the first suspicions which arose in 
Mr. Wadsworth’s mind are unjust: § Sure- 
ly,’ said I, ‘ Mr. Sharp has only not gone 
so far in the investigation as earlier critics. 
There must be some secret fallacy ; and 
he is producing to us, as a valuable dis- 
covery, that which his predecessors, after 


‘having for a time followed it, must have 


found out to be an empty phantom, and 
so they returned from their pursuit, and 
sat down again, not venturing to tell the 
world how idly they had been occupied.’ 
See Sir Letters, &c. page 2. 

This secret fallacy, which escaped this 
Jast-mentioned author, has been detected 
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by Mr. Winstanley, and clearly .bronght 
to light. fe examines, with care, the 
several rules which had been proposed by 
Mr. Sharp; he ‘ proves some to be de- 
fective, some fallacious, and others abso- 
lutely false.’ It is impossible to give any 
satisfactory analysis of such a publication 
as this, or to select any passage that should 
do justice to the author or his subject : 
but we recommend it to the serious re- 
gard of those who, dazzled by “ the im- 
posing light in which the ‘ Remarks’ have 
been recommended to public attention,” 
have been induced to give their approba- 
tion to canons of criticism which are at 
Variance with the genius of the Greek 
language, which tend to deform and vi- 
tiate our English version of the Scriptures, 
and which ‘ exhibit the sacred peninen in 
unfavourable colours, irreconcileable with 
the uprightness and simplicity that cha- 
racterise their writings.’ 


Art. IV.—A concise and interesting View of the Objection of Mr. Gibbon, that our Lord 
JSoretold his second Coming in the Clouds ef Heaven in the Generation in which he lived, 
vhich the Revolution of seventeen Ceniuries has proved not to be agrecable to Experience: 
chiefly intended as a Specimen of the true Method of ascertaining the genuine Meaning 


of the New Testament.’ By N. Nispett, M.A. Rector of Tunstal. 


THIS little tract, published in the 
form of a sermon, delivered, we are told 
in the preface, before the judges of assize 
at Maidstone in the year 1802, is an epi- 
tome of avery valuable work, reviewed 
by usin aformer volume. The subject, 
it is well known to theological students, 
has occupied the author’s attention for 
many years, ‘ from a steady convictioa,’ 
as he asserts, ‘ that it would not only fur- 
nish an unanswerable reply to Mr. Gib- 
bon’s objection concerning the coming of 
Christ ;. but that it would lead to a more 
accurate knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment than has hitherto been acquired.’ 

As this subject does not relate te any 
speculative doctrine, but involves the in- 


8vo. pp. 39. 
terests of our common christianity, we 
will venture to confess that, from the very 
day in which we read the first publica- 
tions of this intelligent and zealous writer, 
we have been satisiied of the justness and 
high importance of the principles which 
he has been labouring to establish. We 
earnestly recommend this tract, but 
especially the publication to which we 
have before alluded, and of which this is 
only an outline, to the attention of those 
who are desirous of seeing an able illus- 
tration of many very striking passages of 
scripture, and a strong hold of infidelity 
swept away like the house erected on the 
sand. 


Art. V.—Brief and impartial View of the tivo Theories of the Fall of Man, by the Rev. 


P. INCHBALD. 


THE author of the Wisdom says in 
the second chapter (v. 23 and 24), ‘ God 
created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity ; 
nevertheless, through envy of the devil, 
came death into the world.’ This is not 
only the scriptural, but the popular opi- 
nion concerning the fall. Milton, who 
was learned in theology, and who aspired 
to make his fablings correspond with the 
received notions of the christian world, 
gives an analogous representation: a¢- 


8vo. 

cording to which, mortality is the heredi- 
tary corruption we owe to Adam, the im- 
puted penalty, the unceasing consequence, 
of his conduct. 

Mortality, if it bea misfortune, is how- 
ever no sin. Vice is a departure from the 
laws of reason, crime from the laws of 
society, and sin from the laws of religion. 
To die is not an act of disobedience to 
God. The original sia of Adam, if it 
produced a mortal change in his nature, 
became, by that very change, thenceforth 
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incapable of repetition. It is no more 
possible to inherit asin, than to inherit a 
fall from one’s horse. A sin is an act of 
transgression, not a habit or a tendency. 
What we can and do inherit is the capa- 
bility of sinning, the power of being sti- 
mulated by appetite, anger, vanity, and 
lust, to commit actions unfavourable to 
our own happiness, and to that of others. 
This capability of sinning is necessarily 
accompanied with a tendency to sin: for 
the original propensities of all animals are 
selfish: every creature naturally prefers 
itself to others: and such preference, ina 
case of collision, is sin. It is by experi- 
ence and culture that those sympathies 
and forecasts are evolved, which purify 
our actions into virtue, by causing them 
to be performed with a view to the pro- 
duction of the yrcatest happiness, whe- 
ther we ourselves aie to partake it or no. 
As far as selfishness is sintul, and self-im- 
molation virtuous, we inherit peccancy 
and acquire merit: we pass, as is techni- 
cally said, from a state of nature to a state 
of grace. This regeneration of our ideal 
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associations is often brought about by the 
means of religious opinions ; by insisting 
on the advantages which, in a future state, 
wil] attend the sacrifice of ourselves to 
others; by insisting on the miseries which, 
in a future state, will attend the prefer- 
ence of ourselves to others; thus making 
our very selfishness a motive ta our bene- 
volence. And thus fuzih may conquer the 
original hereditary selfish tendency, or 
pravity, of our nature, and ought in that 
case to be imputed to us as righteousness. 

These observations being premised, we 
suspect it will be found more scriptural, 
and more rational, to incline toward the 
first, than toward the second theory of the 
fall here examined: although several of 
the phrases in use among the calvinistic 
arguers may be mere jargon. We advise 
the author to reconsider his opinion: we 
prize the learning, the clearness, and the 
sincerity, displayed in the statement of it ; 
bat we think its soundness likely to be 
denied both by the theologian and the 
metaphysician. 


Art. VI.—4 Help to the Unlearned in the Study of the Holy Scriptures: being an Attempt 
to explain the Bible in a familiar ay. Adapted to common Apprehensions, and accord- 
ang to the Opinions of approved Commentators, By Mrs. Trimmer, duthor of Sacred 


History, §c. yc. 8vo. pp. 822. 


MRS. TRIMMER’s character is well 
known and highly esteemed. The poor 
have found in her a benevolent friend, 
and, in some instances, a judicious in- 
structress ; but for the employment which 
she has here undertaken she is by no 
means qualified. Other talents than this 
good lady possesses, are requisite in those 
who would untold to the uninformed the 
volume of holy writ. In aiming to be 
familiar, she is often eminently trifling : 
in her condescension to the weakness of 
those whom she would instruct, she some- 
times derogates from the sublimity and force 
of the lessons of divine wisdom; and, 
throughout this ponderous book, oue great 
object appears pre-eminent, the support 
of the established system both in doctrine 
and discipline—a system to which we 
have no doubt she is sincerely attached. 
Had she confined her recommendation of 
this to such passages of scripture as clearly 
authorized her to do so, she would have 
been in the way of her duty: but she has 
tortured many a passage to effect this pur- 
pose, and advanced interpretations for 
which she can shew no warrant. <A few 


shir: extracts will be sufficient to shew 
the character of this work, and to justify 
the remarks we have advanced. 





“Gen, xiv. ver. 18.—Observe, what is 
said of Melchizedec, and the blessing he pro- 
nounced upon Abram, and what Abram gave 
to the priest of the most high God, From 
which we learn that it is agreeable to the will 
of God that the people should pay tithes to 
his ministers. Farmers, therefore, and others 
of whom tithes are demanded, should pay 
them to the clergy with a willing mind, as an 
offering to God for increasing the fruits of 
the earth.” 

«Psalm xer.—The instruments, men- 
tioned ver. 3., were always used in the temple 
service at Jerusalem; and in many christian 
churches there are organs, which are great 
helps to devotion when people mind properly 
what they are about; but very often they at- 
tend only to the music, as an amusement, 
which is a great profanation of the Lord's 
house and his holy worship. ‘They should 
sing to the praise and glory of God, as the 
clerk calls upon them to do.” 

“ Matt. xvir. ver. 22.—From our Lord’s 
sending Peter to catch a fish, we learn, that 
in cases of necessity we should work in our 
respective callings, in order to earn money, 
since God’s blessing attends honest industry. 
If Peter had not found money in the mouth 
of the fish, the sale of it would have fetched 
him something, and by fishing on he might 
have got a sufticient number of fish to pro- 
duce the sum he wanted. It is plain from 
this miracle, that our blessed Lord, if he had 
chose it, could have got great riches for him- 
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self from the bottom of the sea; but he had 
renounced all the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and submitted to a state of poverty 
for the sake of mankind.” 

*€ St. John, xvit. ver. 20.—The concluding 
part of this solemmm prayer was for all our 
Ford's faithful followers to the end of the 
world. ‘fo be one with God the Father and 
wiih God the Son, ver.21, must signity, to 
have tiie floly Spirit imparted to than. ‘This 
was the glory which our Saviour gave to all 
his faithiul disciples, to be united with God 
by means of the Holy Spirit, which is given 
by the ‘athet througi tie Son.” 


Mis. Trimmer is very reprehensible for 
having used, in this passage, and in a man- 
ner Which has the appearance of artifice, 
a phrase that does not occur in the scrip- 
tures either of the Old or New Testa- 

rent. 


« Acts, xi. ver. 1, 4—Observe. that the 
apostles and all the first ministers of the gos- 
pel were directed by the immediate inspira- 
tion of God. ‘There is no occasion tor this 
now, as every thing our Saviour and the 
apostles taught as necessary for saivation may 
be read in the Bible; but as the sacred books 
were written at first in other languages, and 
the gift of tongues is not continued, it is 
oper that christian ministers should be 
ieee men. “Phe work for which Barnabas 
and Paul were separated, was that of preach- 
ing to the Gentiles. Observe, that they were 
ordained to this holy office by the laying on 
of the hands of tne apostles. "This rule has 
been kept up in the christian church trom the 
time of the apostles. ‘The bishops, who are 
now at the head of the church, practise it, 
and every clergyman is ordained first deacon, 
and afterwards priest, with solemn prayer and 
the laying on of the hands of the bishops, 
who are so far in the apostles’ place, that it 
rests With them to see that no false doctrine is 
taught in the church, and that its holy ordi- 
Rances, amongst which is the laying on of 
their hands, are observed, and an order of 
regular ministers kept up. John, who is men- 
tioned ver. 5, was John Mark, not Si. John 
the Evangelist.” 

In a short introduction to the epistles 
we meet with the following : 


“ Christians of the present day are there- 
fore under very different circumstances from 
those of the apostles’ times. ‘They have nei- 
ther Jews nor heathens to dispute with. ‘They 
have the written scriptures for their guide ; 
they know that they are delivered from the 
burden of the Mosaic law: and that they have 
nothing to do with the doctrines of the hea- 
then philosophers; and those of this happy 
country are free from persecution ; they have 
churches in which they may assemble without 
fear or danger; they have a regular order of 
ministers, which may be traced up to those 
who were first ordained by the laying on of 
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the hands of the apostles, according to Jears 
Christ's holy institution; and they have an 
established form of worship, in every respect 
agreeable to the doctrines of our Saviour and 
his apostles, Christians of the present day, 
thereiore, have no reasonable cause for dis- 
sensions ; they can have no occasion to as- 
semble in fields, or to make churches of pri- 
vate houses, in order to hear the gospel. 

_ “ But unhappily there has been a great fall- 
ing off from the established church; and 
there is a great number of sects and parties 
amongst us; still, however, the established 
church, as maintained in the kingdom, is a 
true branch of the holy universal church, built 
on the jourdution of the apostles, Jesus 
Christ himseif being the chief corncr-stone. 
Pane members of the church of England there- 
fore, that is, all who have been baptized in 
their infancy, or at any time according to the 
office of baptism ta the Common Prayer 
Bouk, are bound to continue firm to its ordt- 
naaces and doctrines to the end of their lives; 
for they cannot find any good, that is, any 
screptural reason tar departing from it; aud 
tiey should carctuily guard against the insi- 
nuations of those who would draw them away 
from it; but at the same time they should 
aiso avoid giving way to a confentious and 
persecuting spirit. 

Again: 


~) 
mre’ 


* y, Cor. rv. ver. 1, 7.—In these verses the 
_— teaches christians in what light they 
should regard those who are ordained of God 
to instruct them in the religion ot Christ. By 
the mysteries of God, we are to understand 
the great truths of revealed religion, and the 
two sacraments, baptism, and the Lord’s sup- 
per, which it is the duty of the ministers of 
Christ to explain to the people, and admini- 
ster agreeably to the word of God. ‘Those 
who hold this sacred office should be reve- 
renced by their people, and not judged haraly 
of by them. It certainly is an offence to 
God, when people set themselves against the 
ministers of the church; whoever is disposed 
or persuaded to do so, should call to mind the 
apostle’s admonition in the #fth verse.” 

We shall produce but one more queta- 
tion, of itself enough to shew that they 
who trust themselves to Mrs. Trimme:’s 
guidance, may indeed Jearn what she be- 
lieves, but not what the scriptures teach. 

«1 John, v. ver. 1, 9.—From these verses 
we learn that none are the true children of 
God but those who believe in his Son, and 
keep his commandments; and that this is no 
difficult task—also, that through faith in Christ 
We may overcome the temptations of the 
world. Ver. 6 means that Jesus Christ, who 
was baptized with water by John the Baptist, 
and shed his blood for mankind, was really 
the Son of God. Ver. 7. Inthe text we have 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, three divine per- 
sons in one God. How this can be, is be- 
yond our power to comprehend, but while we 
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cannot understand our own nature, consisting 
‘ of body and soul, we must not wonder that 
we should not be able to understand the na- 
ture of the Godhead, so infinitely above us. 
Inthe New Testament we read of the Father 
2s God, of the Son as God, and of the Holy 
Ghost as God, yet we are repeatedly told that 
there is but one God; these three therefore 
must be in that one God, which is all that 
can be known by us.” 


Is it possible that Mrs. Trimmer shoul 
undertake to comment upon the scrip- 


tures, and not know that the most ortho- 
dox divines of the established church have 
demonstrated that the words upon which 
she here lays so much stress are interpo- 
lated? If so, what is this ponderous vo- 
lume but a blind guide to lead the blind 
astray ? If she did know this, then a hea- 
vier charge lies against her; a charge, 
however, which we have too good 2n opi- 
nion of her heart to suppose can be fairly 
alleged. But every scribe should be well 
instructed. 


Art. VII. The Old Testament illustrated : being Explications of remarkable Facts and 
Passages in the Jewish Scriptures, which have been objected to by Unbelievers, and the 
proper Understanding of which may be rendered conducive io a further Acquaintance 
with the Chrisitan Dispensation. In a Series of Lectures io Young Persons. By SAMUEL 


PaRKER. 12mo. pp. 376. 


THE design of this little compilation 
is good—but Mr. Parker's apprebensions 
are not unfoundéd, that ‘ critics may 
probably find great imperfection in the 
execution of the work.” ‘* His object 
has been,” as he informs us, ‘to select 
from the writings of others, and some of 
them men of considerable celebrity. pas- 
sages, which have a tendency to elucidate 
Various parts of the Old Testament, and 
to remoye, or lessen, the objections of un- 
believers.” Had this plan been executed 
with judgment, it would have proved ex- 
tremely valuable. The efforts of the 
present compiler will not be wholly lost, 
but their benefits would have been much 


more extensive and more lasting, had the 
numerous passages which he has collected 
from the most approved writers been pro- 
perly arranged, and connected by some 
pertinent and judicious” original observa. 
tions. A few reflections by Mr. Parker 
himself do indeed occur, but the work 
would have lost none of its value had 
they been wholly suppressed. ‘This litle 
work, however, may with great advantage 
be put into the hands of young persons ; 
it will furnish thera with many excellent 
replies to the cavils of unbelievers; and 
especially will direct them to more copi- 
ous sources of information. 


Art. VIII. An Inquiry, whether the Description of Babylon, contained in the XVIITth 
Chapter of the Revelations, agrees perfectly with Rome as a City? &c. Ina Letter tothe 


Reverend Mr. ***, By GRANVILLE SHARP. 


THE questions which have occasioned 
this inquiry, are the following: ‘‘ Whe- 
ther the description of Babylon, contained 
in the xvi1ith chapter of the Revelations, 
agrees perfectly with Rome as a city, a 
commercial city inhabited and visited by 
merchants amd traders? and whether it 
may not be applied with propriety to some 
ether opulent and mercantile cities?” Pp. 2. 
Mr. G. Sharp decides that it applies to 
Rome. Following the track which has 
been long oc.upied by protestant inter- 
preters of this wonderful book, Mr. Sharp 
endeavours to prove that Rome not only 
has been, but still is, notoriously guilty of 
all the three Babylonian crimes, idolatry, 
sorcery, and bloodshed; and of her being 
a trading city there can, he imagines, be 


12mo. pp. 253. 

no doubt, when it is remembered what 
an extensive sale of indulgences has been 
carried on in it-—a trafic in the badies and 
souls of men! ! 

Among many curious passages which 
occur in this curious little work, none is 
perhaps more remarkable than that ia 
which the author speaks of the fatal en- 
deavours to bring about a war azainst 
France. ‘* Of the late Mr. Edmund Burke, 
who was himself a real papistical jacob‘n, 
at the same time that he accused tle 
English people of having eighty thousand 
jacobins among them, in order to incul- 
cate the idea of a necessity to exercise a 
power beyond the law, and to promote the 
illegal measure of suspending it.” P. 62. 


EVIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


Art. IX. Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Christianity. By the Reverent 
Tuomas Watson. 8vo. pp. 477. 


THE author of this useful work has 


thought it necessary “ to offer some apo- 
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WATSON’S POPULAR EVIDENCES. 


Jogy to the world for bringing it forward, 
whilst we have in our own language so 
many excellent treatises on the same sub- 
ject, and especially after that most excel- 
lent performance of Dr. Paley’s “ Ele- 
ments of Natural Theology.” But no 
apology can be required by any candid 
reader. Derham and Ray, and others 
who have entered upon the same argu- 
ment, are too learned, as Mr. Watson 
justly observes, for those who have not 
some previous acquaintance with the sub- 
jects on which they treat. A more po- 
pular work was wanting, and Mr. Watson 
has endeavoured, and not without consi- 
derable success, to supply the defect. 

In the three first chapters the author 
endeavours to settle the respective claims 
of religion and modern philosophy. He 
shews that the title of philosophy is un- 
justly usurped by infidelity, and that it 
belongs properly toreligion ; he examines 
with some degree of severity the general 
characters, the dcts, the talents, and the 
favourite studies, of infidel philosophers, 
and ably supports the pretensions of reli- 
gion to wisdom, as being founded upon 
right reason, and leading to the supreme 
good. Here he has borne somewhat too 
hard upon metaphysical pursuits. We 
agree indeed with an author that “ these 
are the most uncertain of all studies ; that 
they have given birth to wrangling and 
endless disputation; and that they have 
been perverted by men of talents and in- 
genuity to puzzle, to perplex, and be- 
wilder, the world ;"°—but they ought not 
to be thus indiscriminately condemned. 
Metaphysics have been successfuily em- 
ployed in the cause of moral and religious 
truth, and they present some subjects, not 
merely of curious, but of important spe- 
culation. The author's inquiries are next 
directed to the probability that there are 
beings in the universe superior to men, 
and that the planets are peopled by such 
beings; and from these conjectures, for 
they are nothing else, he deduces the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a first great 
and invisible cause of allthings. Happily 
he has “ surer words” in store to confirm 
our belief in this article. He then conjec- 
tures again that rational beings may pass 
through different states of existence as 
other animals and even vegetables are 
known to do, and thus may rise again after 
death : but in the second part of this work 
we meet with something better than such 
imperfect analogies, upon which we may 
rest our hope of a future state of beitig. 
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These observations form the subject of 
the four first chapters, and may be con- 
sidered as introductory to the chief design 
of the work. After a few remarks upon 
atheism, our author proceeds to prove the 
existence and perfections of a Supreme 
Being. His argument is “ from the ef- 
fects to the cause, from the visible crea- 
tion to the invisible creator.” He first 
takes a general view of the universe; the 
union, the connection, the preservation, of 
all things, are adduced as evidences of the 
being—the unity and the providence of 
God. He then descends to a more par- 
ticular examination of some of the most 
important or striking parts; he shews 
what the sun, the moon, the stars, the sea- 
sons, arid the great deep, depose concerning 
the existence and the attributes of the 
Supreme Being. Man is presented to our 
notice next; his nature, his excellences, 
his imperfections, are all adduced t» con- 
tribute to the demonstration that there is 
a God, and that he rules over the crea- 
tures whom he has formed. A few of 
the most remarkable quadrupeds—and the 
different provisions made for them—some 
striking facts in the history of birds and 
of insects, are likewis: mentioned as tend- 
ing to the same conclusion, that the works 
of nature are irrefragable arguments of 
the being and the providence of an intelli- 
gent first cause of allthings. The various 
relations which animals bear to men— 
their use, their dependance, their hosti- 
lity, are shewn to be illustrations of the 
power, wisdom, or goodness, of the Crea- 
tor. As a conclusion to this first part of 
his work, our author very properly calls 
the attention of his readers to the noble 
powers aud faculties of man, as strong ad- 
ditional evidences of the existence and 
perfections of the Supreme Being. 

From this sketch it will be readily per- 
ceived, that Mr. Watson does not in this 
investigation interfere with Dr. Paley. We 
subjvin an extract from the first part of 
this treatise, which will in part clearly 
evince this, and afford a specimen of our 
author’s manner. Dr. Paley thinks but 
little of the evidence that astronomy fur- 
nishes ; it did not suit the peculiar nature 
of his argument. Mr. Watson regards 
the heavenly bodies as well adapted to 
Uisplay the being and the excellences of 
the Creator. He has accordingly in a po- 
pular and familiar manner shewn that the 
glory of God is strikingly manifested in 
the firmament. He thus speaks of the 
moon: 
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“This light (viz. of the moon) is wisely pro- 
portioned to the seasons and climates that 
most need such assistance. "This distribution 
is SO apparent, that it cannot fail to call the 
attentive observer to notice the wisdom and 
goodness of such an appointment. 

“* in summer when we have little occasion 
for this additional light, the arch that the full 
moon describes in these months, is a small 
portion of a large circle. Her duration is 
then very short. She barely shews her full 
orb, and descends to visit clunes that require 
more of her friendly aid. In these northern 
Jatitudes, she makes a short range above our 
southern horizon, nearly about the same com- 
pass that the sun takes during our shortest 
day; and in many cases her stay is even 
much shorter. She is then little wanted, and 
is theretore but little seen and very little re- 
garded. 

“Whilst, during the winter season, and our 
shortest days, the full moon takes a wide cir- 
cuit, rising tar towards the north, and p ssing 
our meridian ina high elevation, she descends 
in our western boundary, and generally near 
the same place that the sun sets in our longest 
day. Her stay above our horizon is during 
the whole night; her duration is nearly equal 
to the sun’s duration in our longest day, and 
sometimes much longer. (Chis depends upon 
her latitude atthe time.) At this time in the 
depth of winter, mankind most want her be- 
netit, and therefore at this time it is shared 
out to them in the greater degree. 

«In the highest latitudes, and the further 
removed from the benetit of the sun, the full 
moon continues the longest, endeavouring to 
supply that want to the inhabitants. In our 
northern hemisphere, the further north that 
any country is removed, so much a greater 
share have the inhabitants of the winter's tull 
moon. 

“What T have said here with respect to 
the benefits of this planet, applies equally 
to both the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. ‘They enjoy all a share in her bene- 
fis in proport ion to their wants. 

“ Now, if we were to reverse the case, and 
suppose the full moon in summer should take 
a wide range above our horizon; and, on the 
contrary, that in winter she should hasten her 
departure, coming forth only to shew her full 
orb, and descend suddenly and leave the 
world in darkness, we should certainly censure 
the wisdom of the appointment, as bear- 
ing in it no matks of benevolence and good- 
ness. But this is not the character ot any 
part of God's works; the more they are 
sought into and the better they are under- 
stood, the mere marks of beneticence do we 
find. 

“It may be argued, that these benefits 
arise entirely from the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, and are governed by fixed and stedfast 
laws. ‘This, most certainly, is the case; but 
who has constituted these laws? and who 
planned this wonderful frame of nature? The 
answer to this question leads us to the ac- 
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knowledgment of the wisdom and goodness 
of the Great First Cause.” 

“ During the months of the harvest, the 
full moon continues with us much longer than 
during any other months of the year. At 
that period she hastens her rising, as if to call 
on the husbandman to collect the fruits of tle 
earth under her friendly assistance. During 
the first seven or eight days after the full, you 
will find her generally up before the'light of 
day has totally forsaken the skies. From the 
first to the last of these eight days, the ditier- 
ence between the time of rising will in general 
be found to be less than two hours. ‘lL his dif. 
ference, however, varies in different places ; 
and there is sume variation in the same place 
in ditterent years. ‘The principles and causes 
of this appearance, this is not the place to exa- 
mine aud explain. A slight acquaintance 
with the globes renders the whole phenome- 
non perfectly intelligible. It is sufficient here 
merely to state the tact, and to call the atten- 
tion of those, who may not have considered 
this appearance, to the examination of a fact, 
which atiords a pleasing testimony of the care 
and goodness of our heavenly father. 

“© This becomes a phenomenon more strik- 
ing, when compared with the full moons in 
the opposite seasons of the year. During 
the spring season the full moons quickly pass 
away. ‘lhe second or third night after the 
full, she rises late, and in a night or two more 
it is very near morning before she makes her 
appearance. At that season the husbandman 
has no great occasion to prolong his labours 
in the field. At thattime, generally cold and 
uncomfortable, it would be neither pleasing 
nor suited to his health to expose himself to 
the severity of cold damp nights. But during 
the months of harvest, when the gathering in 
ot the fruits of the earth is the important la- 
bour of the busbandman; when the suste- 
nance of the whole year depends very much 
on his diligence at that season; when he is 
under the necessity of using every exertion to 
prevent the uncertainty of the seasons; and 
when these months are generally soft and mild; 
our great parent and benefactor gives them 
extraordinary assistance, by sending to us 
sooner and protracting longer the stay of the 
friendly moon. All his works praise him, and 
bear testimony to his pravidence and care, 
And oh! that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men.” 


Having in the conclusion of the first 
part of this treatise shewn that man is 
formed for religion, Mr. Watson proceeds 
in the second part to exhibit in the same 
familiar manner the evidences of the truth 
of christianity. He insists chiefly upon 
those which are usually denominated in- 
ternal. He shews that the evidence we 
have is the best that can be desired; and 
taking the prominent parts of this evidence 
as it is usually exhibited, he illustrates 

















them with much ability and effect, and in 
a manner suited to the common capiaci- 
ties of mankind. We cannot enter into 
an analysis of this part of the work, ner is 
it necessary, as Mr. Watson takes no new 


ground. If he has produced any observa- 
tions not usually to be tound in treatises 
upon this subject, it is in the concluding 
chapter, in which he examines some colla- 
teral evidences, and particularly the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s supper. We were 
much pleased with the following very 
just and striking passage: 


“« In this institution, we meet, not only with 
a remarkable instance of his knowledge of the 
heart of man, by that accuracy with which he 
foretelis their several failings, which were 
faithtully atcomplished, but aiso of his insight 
into futurity, by assuring them that he would 
still have a church and a people to celebrate 
the benefits conferred by him on the world, 
and to preserve the remembrance of his dying 
love. What other can be that commanc 
which contains the essential parts of this in- 
stitution, Do this in remembrance ef me ? 
Never was there a time so unlikely for ils ac- 
complishment. He was the next day to be 
crucified, and all his disciples would abandon 
him: and these things he also foresaw and 
foretold. ‘The continuance of his church was 
not then an accidental circumstance, which 
arose from a combination of unexpected 
events, neither within the knowledge nor sub- 
ject to the direction of men; but an event 
long foreseen and provided for by him, who 
is our great lord and head. 

«“ Had he foretold this event a few days 
before, when riding in triumph to Jerusalem, 
we might have considered it as a fortunate 
prediction, thrown out in the enthusiasm of 
his greatness and ambition; and that it had 
been brought about contrary to all probabi- 
lity. But it is delivered at a time when, to 
ali human appearance, he had not the smallest 
prospect of a church, or so much as a single 
follower; at a time when he saw himself 
within the grasp of his relentless enemies: it 
was within a tew hours of his being led to 
mount Calvary, to undergo an ignominious 
death. It was amidst his very preparations 
for this death, that he gave forth that com- 
mand, to do this in remembrance «f me. ‘The 
next day he knew he was to be crucified, his 
enemies were to triumph over him; and who, 
after this, would either dare or chuse to re- 
member him? After this tragical end, the 
disciples do not seem to have entertained the 
smallest idea of ever again acknowledging 
Christ. Concealed in different lurking places in 
Jerusalem, or wandering dejected and solitary 
in its neighbourhood, they only thought that 
tt was he who should have redeemed Israel ; 
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but meeting with this dreadful disappointment, 
they seem totally to have abandoned this 
hopeless and ruined cause. 

‘* Their state of mind during this suspense 
was singular and distressing; they never 
blamed their master, they never urged that 
they had been deceived: bewildered in the 
greatness of their grief, and the extraordinary 
change that they had so lately seen, their love 
never sinks, and yet they dare not hope. 

«They believed not his resurrection when 
it was first announced to them, and some of 
them refused to believe even the testimony of 
the whole disciples when they atlirmed this 
great event. 

«It is scarceisy possible to bring the evi- 
dence of the gospel toa severer test. If there 
had not been something extraordinary in his 
character, how can we aceount for their rally- 
ing again after this fatal dispersion, and their 
firm adherence to him ever after? Now we 
have, in this ordinance, a standing monument 
tu convince us of the truth of his prediction, 
and all its circumstances ; and the whole his- 
tory of the world, and both friends and ene- 
mies, must acknowledge its accomplishment. 
From his cross a church instantly sprung up, 
it increased rapidly, and hath extended its 
arms to the different quarters of the world; 
and the experience of eighteen hundred years 
assures us, that he has been remembered, re- 
membered in this very ordinance, and that 
remembrance must endure till Christ come 
again. 

“Go back again to this important scene: 
behold the Saviour of the world, assembled 
with his disciples for the last time before his 
sulferings ; see the father of this little family 
taking his farewel of his children, delivering 
to them his dying command, and fixing a 
period for the duration of its observance. 

Every thing corresponds exactly to this pre- 
diction. ‘Lhe scene throughout, not so awful 
and sublime as the wonders of nature at his 
crucifixion, yet speaks to us in calm but strong 
language, which all nations and ages hear, 
truly this was the son of Ged.” 


Upon the whole, we can venture to 
promise our readers that they will find 
great pleasure, and much valuable instruc- 
tion, from this performance. It discovers 
sound judgment and rational piety; and 
in the hands of many to whom Dr. Paley’s 
Elements would be of comparatively little 
service, may be of considerable use to 
confirm their faith, aud at the same time 
to suggest some lessons of practical utility. 
The style in many parts betrays a north 
Briton; and is throughout less correct 
than the value of the work required, and 
less polished than the nature of the work 
allowed. 


Art. X. A connected and chronological View of the Prophecies relating to the Christian 


Church ; in Teeeloe Sermons: Preached in Lincoln's Inn Chapel, trom the Year 1800 to 
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1804, at the Lecture founded by the Right Reverend William Warburton, Lord Bishop of 


Gloucester. 
gc. 8vo. pp. 371. 


THERE is no subject, we believe, in 
the whole compass of theclogical inquiry, 
attended with so many difficulties as that 
of prophecy; particularly that branch of 
prophecy which is usually produced from 
the jewish scriptures, by christian writers, 
as relating to the Messiah. ‘These dith- 
culties have been felt and acknowledged 
by the soundest divines and the ablest cri- 
tics, and several attempts have been made 
to remove from so very important a part 
of the Old Testament the obscurities which 
prevail in it, and the apparent incon- 
sistencies which arise from the usual and 
the reputedly orthodox mode of interpre- 
tation. Mr. Nares, however, has been 
perplexed by no diticulties himself, and 
consequently has not felt the necessity of 
preventing or removing such as some of 
his readers may have experienced. He 
enters into no investigation of those pas- 
sages which both Jews and Christians have 
denied to be applicable to Jesus of Na- 
zareth: he disdains to regard the connec- 
tion in which they appear; or if he ever 
throws out a hint that other events than 
those which distinguished the life of 
Christ might be originally predicted, he 
remoyes every dithiculty by the magic 
touch of a type, ora double sense. There 
are many inquirets whom this will not sa- 
tisfy; but for inquirers the arch-deacon’s 
work does not seem intended. He treads 
over the old ground, removing no impe- 
diments, nor exhibiting any additional 


light. 


“« Prophecy may be usefully characterized, 
as a miracle, of which the testimony remains 
au itself. It is a miracle, because to foretel 
events, to which no chain of circumstances 
leads, no train of probabilities points, is as 
much beyond the power of human agents, as 
‘to cure diseases with a word, or even to raise 
the dead. But that actions of the latter kind 
were ever performed can be proved, at a dis- 
tant period, only by witnesses; against whose 
testimony cavils may be raised, or causes for 
doubt advanced. But the man who reads a 
prophecy, and perceives the corresponding 
event, is himself the witness of the miracle: 
he sees that thus it is, and that thus, by hu- 
man means, it could not possibly have been. 

“* A prophecy yet unfulfilled is a miracle at 
present incompleie; and these, if numerous, 
may be considered as the seecs of future con- 
viction, ready to grow up and bear their fruit, 
whenever the corresponding facts shall be ex- 
hibited on the theatre of the world. Will the 
sceptic then say that a man should disbelieve 


By Rosert Nares, 4. M., 
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even his own knowledge, when it bears wit- 
ness to circumstances so extraordinary? As 
well might he say it, as reject the testimony of 
miracles, merely because it gives evidence to 
facts of very unusual occurrence. Yet, in the 
instance of prophecy, alsurdity can hardly go 
so far. 

‘« The Holy Scripturesare thickly sown with 
the seeds of prophecy, from tie beginning 
even to the end; and tiese have been gradu- 
aliy developed throughout the history of man; 
and will be more and more unfolded to the 
consummation of things, respecting this pre- 
sent world. A series of prophets, it has been 
already observed, was given to the nation of 
Israel, to preserve them from the abominable 
superstitions, and idolatrous divinations, of the 
nations among whom they dwelt. Put this 
was not the origin of prophecy. — It originated 
in the earliest period of the world, from God 
himself, who foretold to Adam and the Patri- 
archs the distant hopes of restoration and re- 
demption, provided for the human race. 
The prophetic spirit was next communicated 
to the Patriarchs, and rested more especially 
upon Moses ; whose inspiration had at once a 
retrospect to the period of creation, anda view 
to the redemption of man; and even to the 
most distant fates of the chosen people, whom 
he had conducted out of Egypt. it was im- 
parted, through a series of prophets, till the 
completion of the canon of the ancient scrip- 
tures. It was again poured out, without mea- 
sure, upon our blessed Saviour, and was-con- 
tinued to his apostles, till the second canon of 
the scriptures was also closed, by tie Revela- 
tion given to St. John.” 


Upon these principles the plan of these 
lectures is formed. 


“The great and general bond of union be- 
tween the covenunts is, in truth, that of pRo- 
PHECY; by which the Holy Spirit has mira- 
culously connected the beginning and the eid 
of the world. Wherever man is found, there 
also are the pervading rays of DIVINE PRE- 
SCIENCE, either tending to our Saviour, and 
marking him out as the MesstaH of God; or 
proceeding ‘rom HiM, and giving light to the 
faithful, even till the final day of universal 
judgment. 

“« Prophecy, in its most intimate connec- 
tion with christianity, has this extent and com- 
pass; and our blessed Saviour gave an acs 
count Only of one division of the subject, 
when he explained, in tie ancient scriptures, 
the prophecies that related to himself. It was, 
however, as much as could at that time be gi- 
ven. His own predictions, with those of his 
apostles, and such of the jewish oracles as ex- 
tend beyond the period of his first advent,— 
all these are to be weighed by a christian of 
this day, if he would contemplate the whole 
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force of prophecy, as applicable to our Savi- 
our, and to those who call upon his name. 

“ This, therefore, is the kind of view pro- 

osed to be taken in the present Lectures; 
. First, comprehending the prophecies that 
relate to our Saviour, as Author and perpe- 
tual Head of the Christian Church: UL. Se- 
coudly, those which foretel the fate of his dis- 
ciples, whether adverse or prosperous, from 
the time of his departure from them, to that 
of kis last most solemn advent. ‘These will 
form two grand divisions of the subject.” 


In seven successive sermons the pro- 
phecies relating, or thought to relate, to 
our Saviour are enumerated. From the 
books of Moses are produced the prophecy 
given to Adam concerning the seed of the 
woman; the promises made to Abrahain 
and to Jacob; the benediction of this lat- 
ter patriarch upon Judah; the prophecy of 
Types, such as the passover aud other ob- 
servances amongst the Jews: the predic- 
tion of Balaam, and the declaration of 
Moses respecting a prophet that was to be 
raised from the midst of the jewish peo- 
ple. From the time of Moses to that of 
David, no direct prophecy concerning the 
Messiah is known to have been delivered. 
Inthe reign of that king it was foretold 
that Solomon should be settled in the 
house of God, and in the kingdom, for ever, 
and that his throne should be established 
for evermore. This Mr. Nares concludes 
must refer to the Messiah, though he ac- 
knowledges that “‘ it might require, per- 
haps, some persuasion to convince us that 
this divine oracle had in truth so exalted 
a meaning and reference, were it not con- 
firmed by other circumstances.” p. 132. 
These circumstances are deduced from a 
few passages of scripture with which this 
has no connection! David himself then 
comes under consideration in two points 
of view: Ist, as atype of the Messiah ; 
and 2dly, as an inspired person, enabled 
to foretel his advent, his sufferings, hi 
glory, and his everlasting kingdom. 
To trace whatever may be applicable 
to our Saviour in the Psalms of Da- 
vid, Mr. Nares asserts, weuld be to 
transcribe a large part of those sacred 
hymns. He therefore confines himself to 
those-passages which are actually cited in 
the New Testament. The Psaltns parti- 
cularly, but yet briefly, noticed, are: the 
2d, 10th, 22d, 4}st, 110th, and 118th. 
Upon this subject Mr. Nares has produced 
an authority, which by ail good christians 
will undoubtedly be esteemed ef very 
great weight. ‘* The apostate spirit him- 
self, (he gravely observes, p. 163.) ac- 
cording to the narrative of the evangelists, 


confessed that the Psalms were prophetic 
of the Son of God; for he said in the 
course of his temptation, alluding to the 
Gist Psalm, ‘ If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down: for it is written, he 
shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee, and in their hands shall they bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.’ In this, as in some 
other instances of evil spirits, reluctant 
testimony was borne to the truth, by those 
who were most alienated from it.” 

Solomon is then cited both as a type of 
the Messiah, and likewise a prophet. His 
predictions concerning the Messiah are 
said to be found in the 132d Psalm. The 
sixteen prophets then pass under a very 
hasty review ; and all except Jonah, Na- 
hum, Zephaniah, aad Habukkuk, are as- 
serted to have prophesied of Christ. 

With Malachi closed the series of pro- 
phecies under the jewish dispensation. 
Four hundred years ensued, during which 
the divine oracles were silent. Then 
came the fulness of time; and the subject 
of prophecy appeared, and began a new 
series of astonishing and important predic- 
tions ; some now fulfilled, others waiting 
the time of their accomplishment. 


“* Messiah was certainly to be a sovercign, 
of whose kingdom there was to be no end: 
but Jesus expressly declared, that his kingdom, 
as man, was not of this world; and that his 
triumph would be hereafter, in the clouds of 
heaven. Conformably to this right interpre- 
tation of the ancient prophecies, our Saviour 
predicted the treachery of one disciple, the 
consternation and desertion of the rest, and 
his own death upon the cross. His view, how- 
ever, rested not here. He looked forward to 
his resurrection and ascension; to the eifu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit upon his apostles; to 
their successful preaching in all the world; to 
the rejection of the Jews, and the converzion 
of the Gentiles; events which, though impos- 
sible for human sagacity to foresee, certainiy 
took place, and justified his words. With 
more minute exactness did he foretel that ju- 
dicial visitation of Jerusalem (at that time in 
the highest degree improbable), when its state 
and polity should be destroyed, and its ag- 
nificent temple levelled with the dust. This 
prediction, strictly limited to time for its ful- 
filment, is, of all taat ever were given, the 
most exact and circumstantial, and aflords, 
therefore, the most perfect proof of miracu- 
lous foreknowledge in the prophet why pre- 
nounced it. 

“‘ Various other particulars, then hidden 
from every mortal eye, and discoverable by 
no anzlogy which could be founded on the 
course of human events, were predicted by 
our blessed Saviour. Such as the persecu- 
tion of his dis iples; the fortitude of sume, and 
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even the particular fate of others; the divi- 
sions and dissensions of christians among them- 
selves; and the secure permanency of the 
church, under every circumstance of external 
or interna! disadvantage. ‘Vhese things, which 
have always been fulfilling, trom that time to 
this, and will be to the end of the world, are 
standing proois of divine knowledge, in him 
by whom they were foretold ;—proofs inca- 
pable of refutation or cantradiction.” 


The prophecies by our Lord, and his 
disciples, are then arranged by our preech- 
er, under ten different heads, and very 
briefly and imperfectly discussed in the 
three concluding discourses :—1st, The 
rejection of the Jews and call of the Gen- 
tiles; 2d, The preaching of the gospel 
throughout the world; 3d, The persecu- 
tions of the apostles and their converts ; 
4th, The destruction of Jerusalem ; 5th, 
The fate of Rome and its conversion ; 6th, 
The rise of Mahomet and the Saracenic 
power; 7th, The rise and character of 
Antichrist ; 8th, The conversion of the 
Jews ; 9th, The general prevalence of the 


gospel; and 10th, The universal resure 
rection, and day of judgment. 
We have thus given a faithful outline 


of these lectures, from which our readers 


will be able to form some good judgment 
of the nature aud extent of the information 
they convey. We are sorry that we can- 
not congratulate the lecturer upon having 
fully answered the intention of the right 
rey. founder, by adding to the evidence 
of * the truth of revealed religion in ge- 
neral, and of the christian in particular.” 
Nor can we congratulate the inquirer after 
religious truth upon his having a rational 
and a safe guide through the intricate 
mazes of prophecy, in which so many have 
been bewildered and lost. One principle 
pervades the work, which is manifestly 
unfounded; that the language of the jewish 
prophets, which the writers of the New 
‘Testament have applied to Christ, must ne- 
cessarily have been originally spoken in re- 
ference to him: and frequent passages oc- 
cur to which many sincere believers will 
not be able to assent, and by which the 
sceptic will not be favourably impressed. 
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Art. XI. The Christian System unfolded, in a Course of practical Essays on the principal 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. In ThreeVolumes, 8co. By'THomas Kosinson, 


M. A., Vicar of St. Maris, Leicester. pp. 


THE author of this work is not unknown 
to the religious world. He is a person of 
some consideration in the daily increasing 
class of those who denominate themselves 
«True Churchmen,’ amongst the adherents 
to whom he has gained celebrity, by a 
large ‘ Treatise on Scripture Characters,’ 
and by some tracts of less magnitude and 
importance. 


«¢ The chief attention of his life,” he informs 
us, “ has been occupied upon the subjects of 
the work which he has now submitted to the 
public eye, not merely in the retirement of his 
study, but in the active performance of his 


ministerial duties. He has been labouring, 
not without eifect, to, establish among the 
people of his charge what he conceives to be 
the fundamental principles of the gospel, and 
upon them as a firm basis to erect the super- 
structure of christian morality, of solid devo- 
tion, and of vital holiness. And now, with a 
view to their spiritual progress, and in the hope 
that his instructions may be remembered with 
advantage after his personal services on earth 
are terminated, he sends to them from the 
press the substance of what he has invariably 
delivered from the pulpit.” 


We cannot convey to our readers any 
information respecting the design of this 
work better than in the words of the au- 
thor;: 


453, 499, and 539. 

*« His plan has been, after considering the 
strong and decisive evidences of the inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, and attend- 
ing to that state of mind with which they ought 
tu be received, to investigate what 1s their 
grand object, and what their most important 
contents. They were undoubtedly designed 
to communicate the knowledge of the true 
God and of his will concerning us. They ex- 
hibit his character in the varied perfections ot 
his nature, and cull upon us fo yield to him 
all possible reverence, love, and obedience. 
They describe his formation of the earth, and 
the peculiar administration of its govermnent 
by himself. 

“ Man is introduced to our view as a crea- 
ture of high excellence and dignity, as beat- 
ing the image, and constituted tne vicegerent, 
ot Jebovah. But he is also represented as 
having fallen from his original eminence, and 
sunk into a deplorable state of depravation and 
misery. 

“ Here the system becomes unspeahably 
interesting. ‘To console us in our distress, to 
rescue us from merited and impending ruin, 3 
divine person interposes; and to him give all 
the scriptures witness. He is the grand sub- 
ject of revelation: ‘ the alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the ending.’ It is therefore re- 
quisite that we fix a large share of our atten- 
tion upon him, and enquire what are the of 
fices he sustains, and by what means he pro 
cures reconciliation for us. We behold him 
selinguishing the giories of the heavenly wo: 


ee 








and voluntarily submitting to the deepest hu- 
iniliation and suiferings upon earth. He 
saves by various methods; and in the accom- 
plishment of this great work a distinct consi- 
deration is given to his teaching, his example, 
his righteousness, his atonement, his interces- 
sion, and his governinent. 

“ Another divine person is introduced in 
this vast economy, co-operating with the Sa- 
viour, and fulfilling his gracious purposes. 
‘The Holy Ghost claims our adoration, athiance, 
gratitude, and love. By the most amazing 
process He recovers men to the knowiedge, 
the similitude, the service, and the enjoyment 
of God. [le brings them to the present pos- 
session of the blessings of redemption; He 
forms their character; He guides, preserves, 
and cheers them; and gradually prepares 
them for the fruition of the eternal inheritance 
reserved in heaven for them. 

“Our attention is then directed to this 
* chosen generation,” this ‘ peculiar people,’ 
whom the Lord has saved. ‘They are dis- 
tinguished, not more by their high privileges 
and consolations, than by their steadfast per- 
severance in moral and religious duties. “The 
rule of obedience is proposed, its extent is 
shewn, and its excellence vindicated. The 
servants of God are also men of prayer, and 
are daily surrounding the throne of grace with 
their importunate petitions. They are in- 
structed what and how they should ask, and 
are assured that they shall obtain the blessings 
they supplicate. ‘They are considered also in 
a collective capacity, are incorporated into a 
spiritual society, and by certain divine institu- 
tions they maintain communion with their 
heavenly Father and with each other, Such 
is the Church of Christ on earth; and all its 
faithful members are in succession removed to 
a better world, where the whole company will 
shortly be assembled together, and, receiving 
their ‘ perfect consummation and bliss both 
in body and soul,’ shail reign with their ex- 
alted Head in glory everlasting. 

“ These are the outlines of the system here 
proposed, and the author does not hesitate to 
pronounce that the representation is scrip- 
tural, and contains the substance of genuine 

Christianity.” 

In filling up these outlines, the author 
has thosen to throw his system into the 
form of essays, of which there are, in the 
whole work, ninety-eight.” The two first 
are introductory, upon the holy scriptures. 
Eight follow upon the attributes of the 
Deity. In the eleventh essay the subject 
of the Trinity is discussed. Eleven essays 
are next devoted to the consideration of 
Man, his creation, his fall, his misery, his 
salvation. ‘This leads to the consideration 
of the Saviour, whose godhead, character, 
and office, are treated upon in the nine 
succeeding essays. These are followed 
by eight upon the personality, the divinity, 
the influences and operations of the Spirit. 
Asn. Rev. Vou. 1V. 
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The fortieth essay is on true ; 
ance, from which, to the fiftieth, the wri- 
ter is occupied upon the subject of faith, 
its nature, its consequences, its divine ori- 
gin, and its necessity. Seven Essays then 
claim our notice upon the nature, the 
progress, the completion, the author and 
means, the advantages and the necessity 
of sanctification. The fifty-eighth essay 
treats of christian obedience; the fifty- 
ninth of the comfort of the Holy Ghost ; 
and the sixtieth of the witness of the spi- 
rit. In the sixty-first the writer endea- 
vours to establish the necessity of keeping 
the commandments, meaning by them the 
decalogue delivered on Mount Sinai, and 
the nature and obligation of each com- 
mandment are discussed in fourteen suc- 
ceeding essays; these are followed by one 
on prayer for special grace to keep the 
commandments. From the seventy-ses 
venth to the eighty-fourth essay, inclu- 
sive, the several petitions of the Lord's 
prayer form the subjects of discussion, 
and these are succeeded by one on the 
church of Christ, one on public worship, 
five on the christian sacraments, baptisin 
and the Lord’s supper, one on the resur- 
rection of the body, and one, which con- 
cludes the work, on the life everlasting. 

Our readers are now able to judge of 
the design of this work, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is conducted. The 
author pratesses * that he has not attached 
himself to any leader, however eminent 
for learning, piety, or usefulness, and that 
he does not wish to raise the standard of 
faction, or establish any Shibboleth. 
Whatever appellation may be given him, 
he declares that he will still maintain that 
he has followed no other guide than the 
inspired volume.’ Weare not disposed to 
call in question the author's veracity in 
making such professions; but we beg 
leave to express our regret that he has se 
often left the guide he had chosen, to wan- 
der after objects of his own imagination, 
or so totally neglected the directions which 
his sacred conductor afforded. We have 
seldom seen in the same compass so many 
passages of holy writ misinterpreted and 
misapplied. No enguiry is instituted 
concerning the connection of the most im- 
portant texts of scripture ; no attention is 
paid to the genuine sense of the original 
words, to the occasion on Which they were 
written, to the sentiments which they 
were designed at first to recommend or to 
oppose. What opinions might not thus 
be discovered in the sacred volume; what 
opinions might not thus be shewn to bave 
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the sanction of God’s word? While thee- 
logians treat the scripture in so irreverent 
a manner, endless controversies must ex- 
ist; various discordant and opposing creeds 
must be adopted and professed. Mr. Ro- 
binson very properly cautions his readers 
against ‘ setting up their own preconceived 
opinions, or carnal inclmations, against the 
bidle. If it be indeed the word of the 
living God, it is an infallible and authori- 
tat've umpire in all doubts and disputa- 
tioas. We should therefore implicitly 
su mit to its decisions, and bring all our 
systems, creeds, and purposes, to be ex- 
amined by it.’ * This advice is good; but 
our author has exhibited, in his own in- 
stance, the difficulty of following it. He, 
like miny others, with honest and upright 
intentions, have, perhaps unperceived by 
themselves, examined the scriptures by 
‘their own ¢ systems, creeds, dnd purposes.’ 
The cause of religious truth is thus injured 
ainongst those who profess to honour divine 
revelation ; and the scriptures are brought 
into disrepute amongst many persons of 
discernment, who either, without giving 
themselves the trouble to enquire, imagine 
that the word of God, like the oracles of 
paganism, can be fairly made to utter op- 
posing sentiments, or, satisfied that there 
‘can be but one sense affixed to the sacred 
writings, yet despairing, amidst such great 
Variety, to discover that sense, leave the 
important enquiry, and treat with neglect 
the treasure of heavenly wisdom. We 
cordially agree with Mr. Robinson that 
‘the infidelity of many, and their total dis- 
regard of the scriptures, are chargeable 
upon the evil of their deeds; they come 
not to the light lest these their deeds 
should be reproved. But this is not the 
“sole and universal cause of unbelief. It 
‘has been our lot to know some men of a 
“sceptical disposition, but of very different 
‘characters; not ‘ proud philosophers,’ not 
€ formalists,’ not ‘ wilful and impenitent 
transgressors,’ but’ men of meek and en- 
quiring minds, sincerely desirous of fultil- 
‘ling all their important duties in life, and 
in all the fruits of virtue more to be dis« 
tinguished than many who make a noisy 
‘profession of religion, and who call down 
fire from heaven on all that worship not 
with them on their Zion. They withhold 
their reverence from the scriptures in con- 
sequence of seeing them irreverently 
treated by persons who professed a vene- 
rition for them: they deny their impor- 
tance, because they observe that they are 
tmployed to justiiy the wildest fancies, 
"aNd the most absurd opiniens: We do 


not vindicate such conduct ; but we cone 
sider it, and would earnestly propese it to 
the supporters of systems, as a caution 
not, by a method of quoting and applying 
scripture whicli they would not adopt in 
respect of works of less value, to give oc- 
easion of offence to those who are not strong 
in faith. 

Such observations as these have been 
suggested by the work before vs; with 
what reason our readers shall judge from 
a few passages which we now select. 

The following occurs in the thirteenth 
Essay. 

*“ We begin with the understanding, and 
consider whether its present state be not such, 
as to prove that it has lost much of its ori- 
ginal excellence. Man is still distinguished 


by his intellect from all other creatures upon, 


earth, We mean not to decry the use of 
reason, or derogate from its importance. It 
is an inestimable talent, which we should do 
well to cultivate, and exert with diligence and 
fidelity, in the service and for the glory of 
its divine author. But, while we praise Ged 
for the precious gift, we should be aware of 
its degeneracy, and the injury it has sustained 
by the fall. This is, indeed, what few persons 
are willing to admit; for there is no endows 
ment, of which we are more disposed to be 
proud. So just is the observation of Zophar, 
‘Vain man would be wise, though man be 
born like a wild ass’s colt.’ The description 
is instructive, but very mortifying. Ile ae 
pires after knowledge which was never de- 
signed fer him, and of which he is utterly 
incapable ; he is conceited of his intellectual 
powers, as if they were able to discover and 
comprehend the nature, the attributes, and 
purposes of Jehovah, and considers not, that, 
in subjects of a spiritual kind, he may be fitly 
compared to creatures the most ignorant and 
stupid. Ile is born so; and therefore this is 
universally the case, and results not from any 
peculiarly unfavourable circumstances, i 
which certain individuals may be placed. 
Like the aniinal here referred to, he is of 
himself, or without assistance, perfect!y unin- 
formed, as well as altogether untractable, 
foolish, and perverse in the extreme, and not 
to be taught any thing but by severest disci- 
pline. This, it should seem, was an acknow- 
ledged truth in Job’s time: may we seriously 
attend to it, and be deeply affected by it!” 
Before Mr. Robinson ventured to tay 
so much stress upon this passage from 
Job, he should have been careful to en- 
quire whether our translation fully ex- 
presses the sense of the original. A 
learned prelate has decided, that it does 
not; and has given a new version of it, 
which. renders it utterly inapplicable te 
the doctrine of the above quotation. We 
shall subjoin that version with the note 
accompanying it, for the. information ot 
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Mr. Robinson, and the benefit of those 
of our readers who may peruse the essays. 
The observation of Zophar, according to 
Dr. Stock, is this : ; 

“That the growing up person may gather 

sense 5 , 

And the wild colt become a man.” 
And this much improved rendering of the 
original passage is, by the right reverend 
translator, thus justified and explained : 
« The growing up person] AVA part. Pahul 
of 333, verb. trequent. from A) to ger- 
minate; see Zech. ix. ult, The inten- 


tion of divine punishments is to correct 
the wildness of youth, and to cause the 
savage to become, to be born again, a 


rational creature. “PPV is used in the 
sense of becoming, or being rendered, Prov. 
xvii. 17. as Scott remarks.” See Dr. 
Stock’s Version of the Book of Job. 

Again, p. 256, 257. Mr. Robinson ob- 
serves: ‘Our very hearts, the fruitful 
source of abominations, are offensive to 
God; and therefore it is that we are “ by 
nature the children of wrath.” He sees, 
and must see, with abhorrence, that ‘ lust 
of the flesh,” that ‘* carnal mig,” that 
“ Ocovyua cacnss,” which is enmity a- 
gainst him. This is the fault and corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, that is 
naturally engendered of the offspring of 
Adam,—which in ‘* ezery person born into 
this world dererveth God's wrath and dam- 
nation.” 

Here indeed is assumed somewhat of 
the appearance of learning; but what 
good end it is to answer we are at a loss 
to discover. The genuine import of 
“ carnal mind” is not explained by quot- 
ing the original, ¢csvyua casxos; nor is 
the phrase by nature, as used by the apostle, 
interpreted by the larger characters in 
which it is printed. ‘These expressions 
are taken completely from their connec- 
tion to serve the purpose of a system, 
and the sense which, acoording to the 
tenor of the apostle’s argument, they must 
bear, is either entirely overlooked, or 
carefully concealed ; neither of which cir- 
cumstances is honourable in a professed 
teacher of christian doctrine, 

We need not go far for another ex- 
ample of the fault which so glaringly 
pervades this performance. In the very 
page from which we have made the last 
extract, it is said, 

“To the transgressor even of one pre- 
cept it (i.e. the law) shews no mercy: 
for what is its language? ‘ Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things, 
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which are written in the book of the law 
to do them:” nor is its sentence light. 
It dooms the sinner to final and everlast- 
ing misery. It declares him to be ac- 
cursed of God: and that curse, if not 
removed, must issue in everlasting de- 
struction.” And again, p. 258. ‘“ The 
law discovers our true state, and pro- 
nounces our doom. ‘ For by the law is 
the knowledge of sin; it worketh wrath ; 
the commandment which was ordained to 
life, 1 found to be unto death; it is the 
ministration of death and condemna- 
tion.’ ” 

Are the reasonings of the apostle urged 
upon the Jew to prove the wisdom and 
necessity of abandoning the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and of adhering solely to the 
more liberal principles of Jesus, to be 
thus applied without any discrimination 
to the state of those who were never sub- 
ject to its authority? Is the christian 
system likely to be unfolded by any one 
who heaps text upon text, without any 
consideration of their primary meaning ? 

He who undertakes to explain or de- 
fend opinions which are usually deemed 
of high importance, should be extremely 
careful to take no ground from which 
there is any danger of his being driven. 
The success of an adversary will weaken 
the confidence which it is his object to 
gain; and the detection of one unfounded 
argument will induce a suspicion of the 
validity of all the rest. Mr. Robinson 
does not appear to have considered this 
when he wrote the following paragraph 
in his twenty-third essay. Vol. I. p. 307. 

‘St. John admonished his christian 
brethren to beware of idolatry ; but it is 
idolatry to give divine honours to Christ, 
if he be not God in the proper and full 
sense of the word; and yet the apostle, 
whilst delivering the caution, declares 
with peculiar emphasis, ‘This is the 
true God and eternal life.’ ” 

A careful perusal of the whole passage, 
of which this is only a part, iminediately 
points out the antecedent to “ this.” In 
our common version (but not in. the old 
English versions), an uniwarrantable liberty 
has indeed been taken which might em- 
barrass a mere English reader; but Mr. 
Robinson ought to have known what the 
original really teaches in this passage, and 
how clearly the mest eminent critics, 
whose orthodoxy is beyond suspicion, 
have proved that the antecedent is him, 
not Jesus Christ. Our reverend essayist, 
fearful of the “subtleties of criticism,” 
see Pp. 306. seems very cautiously to avoid 
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that exact and scrupulous enquiry into 
every passage, and into every construc- 
tion, and into every term, which is ne- 
cessary in one who would teach the 
christian system. 

A few lines below the passage we have 
just quoted, Jude is said to style Jesus 
** the only wise God.” Here the author 
refers to the doxology in this epistle, be- 
ginning thus: “ To the only wise God 
eur saviour.” And is Mr. Robinson so 
little versed in the language of scripture 
as not to know that the epithet ‘ saviour” 
is applied to the Father ? 

We cannot refrain from laying before 
our readers an instance or two more, 
though the character of our author, as a 
critic in scripture, may have been already 
shewn with sufficient clearness. 

“To the Philippians also he (i. e. Paul) 
declares his firm determination to renounce 
all reliance upon his own obedience and at- 
tainimeuts, and his fervent desire and expec- 
tation to stand complete before God, as con- 
sidered only in his saviour: That I may 
win Christ,” said he, “ and be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
by faith.” These are clear and incontro- 
vertible testimonies, that St. Paul looked for 
eternal life as procured for him by the merit 
of his Lord and master, and that he taught 
men every where to cherish the same hopes. 
We need not fear to follow such an example, 
or to adopt his expressions, however un- 
fashionable they may now be, in laying down 
or explaining our system of faith.” 

If this part of the system depends upon 
the text here quoted, it must fall. Here, 
as before, no attention is paid to the mean- 
ing affixed by the apostle to the terms 
law or righteousness, nor any account taken 


of the connection in which they appear, 


apparently for no other reason than that en- 
guiries of this nature would have prevented 
the passage from being adduced. But is it 
thus, by refraining from a strict regard to 
the situation as well as to the import of 
the leading terms, that a knowledge of 
the christian system can be obtained ? 

We select the following from the essay 
on the influences and operations of the 
Spirit. 

“ In our Lord’s last solemn address-to his 
disciples, who were dreading his departure 
from them, he suggested to them for their 
consolation, that his place would be supplied, 
and his gracious purposes carried on, by the 
wontinual presence and effectual working of 
the Holy Ghost. On thisconsideration, above 
all others, he grounded his exhortations to 
then, and his expressions clearly shew, that 
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the promise was intended, not for them onl 
as individuals, but for the benefit of his church 
inallages. ‘I willpray the Father, and he 
shall give you another comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever; even the spirit of 
truth.—And when he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” “ The world” is too extensive a 
term, in whatever sense we understand it, to 
be confined to the apostles, or even to the 
christians of their day; and the whole pas- 
sage amounts to an engagement on the part 
of Christ, to support his faithful people at all 
times, and to iting inen to the knowledge 
and experience of his salvation, by the energy 
of the Holy Ghost, who alone can effect it.” 


Is the term world, indeed, a term too 
extensive to be confined to the christians 
of the apostles’ days? How then did it 
happen that our Lord himself applied 
that very term to the unbelieving Jews 
who had hated him, and were to hate his 
followers? Compare John chap. xv. 18, 
19; also chap. vii. 7. Why then did this 
evangelist in his first chapter call the Jew- 
ish people the world ? Chap. i. 10. Why 
has Paul in so many passages distinguished 
the Gentiles by that term? What then 
is a by that term, when in John xii, 
19, it is said, ** the world is gone after 
him ?” What—but why need we multiply 
such questions? They are readily answer- 
ed by any one moderately versed in the 
knowledge of language. We refer Mr. 
Robinson to that excellent lexicographer 
Schleusner. In his invaluable lexicon, 
Nov. Test. art. Koos, No. 4. 6. he will 
find many other passages than those to 
which we have directed his attention, de- 
monstrating that the term has frequently 
a confined or limited meaning. ‘* Signi- 
ficat, observes Schl. ut mundus apud Lati- 
nos, magnam hominum multitudinem, ex 
contexta oratione definiendam.” But Mr. 
Rebinson is one of those interpreters of 
scripture who despise the contexta oratio. 

We could fill many pages with extracts 
and remarks similar to the preceding. 
But we must forbear. What we have 
said, it must be evident, proceeds from no 
wish to controvert the system which the 
author believes has the sanction of scrip- 
ture ; but from a cordial desire of secing 
the word of God more reverently treated, 
and of entering our protest against a prac- 
tice sq injurious to true religion, as that 
which pervades these volumes. Ina work 
avowedly popular, we do not look for 
elaborate disquisition or learned criticism ; 
but we. expect, and justly expect, that it 
should be the result of very accurate in- 
vestigation, and iminute enquiry ;--and 
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though it be not encumbered with erudite 
anuotations, yet, that it admit nothing 
which may not be successfully vindicated, 
From almost every page of this pertform- 
ance, we are justified in the conclusion, 
that the author has not studied the scrip- 
tures. He has read them much, it may 
be; and no small portion appears to have 
been committed by him to memory: but 
the enquiries, on what occasion, to what 
persons, with what particular views, cvan- 
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gelists or apostles have written, he seems 
not to have instituted. With what hope 
of satisfaction then can any one apply to 
this work for assistance, in examining the 
true nature and extent of christian doc- 
trine? Mr. Robinson’s system of faith, 
indeed, he will tind amply detailed; but 
if the remarks we have offered be just, 
there is reason to doubt whether that be 
in every respect such as is taught in the 
writings of the New Testament. 


Thomas Belsham, on some Important Subjects of Theolog- 


cal Discussion, refirred to in his Discourse on Occasion of the Death of the Rev. Joseph 


Priestley, LL.D. #. RS. dye. &e. 
Improvements. 8vo. pp. 129. 


By Joun Pye Smita. Second Edition with some 


Art. XUL—A Vindication of certain Passages in a Discourse on Occasion of the Death 
of Dr. Priestley, and a Dejyence of Dr. Priestley’s Character and Writings, in Reply to 
the Animadversions of the Rev. John Pye Smith; in Leiters toa Fricnd. 
BELSHAM. 8v0. pp. 1UY. 


IN the discourse which has occasioned 
these letters and the reply, Mr. B. spoke 
of calvinism, as * a tremendous doctrine,’ 
adding, ‘ that had it really been taught 
by Jesus and his apostles, their gospel 
might truly have been denominated not 
the doctrine of peace and good will, but a 
message of wrath and injustice, of terror 
aud despair.’ {fe also further stated, that ‘Dr. 
P. viewed calvyinism as the extravagance 
of error, as a mischievous compound of 
impiety and idolatry ;’ to this he himself 
assented, and scrupled not in addition to 
caJl it ‘a pernicious system.’ In men- 
tioning the controversy that had passed 
between Dr. Priestley and Dr. Horseley, 
Mr. B. had likewise said that ‘ notwith- 
standing the overbearing temper, and the 
great talents and learning of his adversary, 
Dr. Priestley was completely victorious.’ 

Provoked by these insulting words of 
Art. XIV.—Aigerewy Avasacis 


; Ora New Way of Deciding Old Controversies. 


By THOMAS 


the Unitarian Goliath, Mr. S. (a young 
tutor at a calvinistic academy, though 
no calvinist himself) like another David, 
comes forth to check the insolence of the 
bold opposer of the armies of orthodoxy. 
Sut not with the skill, the prudence, or 
the success, of the shepherd youth. He 
disdains the sling and the stone, and de- 
mands a panoply. Encumbered with ar- 
mour which he had not suthiciently prov- 
ed, his attack is hurried, his blows are 
feeble, he seizes upon stations which he 
cannot maintain. When his strength is 
thus fruitlessly spent, the giant advances : 
fewer indeed are the blows he deals, but 
heavier and surer. do they fall ; and the 
stripling, though he owns it not, is van- 
quished. Wecannot enter into the detail 
of this contest: our readers wiil be inter- 
ested in perusing it for themselves, 


By 


BasanisTEs. 8vo. pp. 194. 


THIS facetious controversialist has pre- 
fixed to his work the old motto—ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat ? and he attempts 
to refute the orthodox faith by what he 
deems a reductio ad absurdwm. 

Speaking in the assumed character of 
an adversary of ‘* Unitarian heretics,’ he 
thus propounds the nature and design of 
his attempt. 


“In this alarming period of prying re- 
search, when men, destitute of chivalrous 
sentiment, rudely examine the aw.ul fane of 
orthodox devotion, and expose to unhallowed 
eyes the holy shrine of ineifable mysteries, it 
becomes a most necessary branch of religious 
prudence to remove our orthodoxy still farther 


from vulgar apprehension, and to shelter it 
within more mysterious folds. The manner 
in which this pious work may be most effec- 
tually accomplished, is a question of considei- 
able magnitude. ‘To me it doves not appear 
to be safe policy to give any ground to our 
adversaries, or to contine ourselves to defen- 
sive operations: but I apprehend, the surest 
way to preserve our orthodoxy inviolate, is to 
make bold and unexpected advances on the 
hereticks—to flash the coruscation of some 
new divinity against them, which, like the 
wgis of Minerva, shall petrify them with as- 
tonishment. Qbvious as the wisdom of this 
conduct appears as soon as it is mentioned, 
yet I confess it was first suggested to ne by 
the noble trope, so happily applied by a late 
most deveted servant to the priesthuod, and 
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an admirer of orthodoxy: when the vessel of 
state was too heavy, and ready to sink on one 
side, he ran to the opposite side in order to 
preserve an equilibrium. In like manner, 
since Unitarians have run into the extreme of 
inculcating simplicity of worship, and since 
the world is so much inclined to side with 
them, that the catholic faith is in danger of 
being upset; the orthodox on the contrary, 
May create a counterpoise to the love of sim- 
plicity in the human mind, by adding to the 
objects of worship, and multiplying incom- 
prehensible mysteries. In contormity with 
this captivating idea, | am happy to think that 
J can give them incalculable weight, by ad- 
ding one to the two infinite minds or persons, 
with which they have already improved our 
notion of the Deity. By this unexpected de- 
vice, | have every prospect of RO a turn- 
ing the scale, and of exposing the heretics 
aloft, in their tura, in a curious attitude. ‘The 
"Trinity thus will be a point gained, and a 
subject at rest, at least for many years; 
and the contest in future will be about the 
Quaternity, or some other nity. 

“To secure this important advantage, most 
fortunately, | have no occasion for invention 
or ingenuity ; | have only to search for the ar- 
guments of the erthodox since the time of 
Athanasius, a few of which will fully answer 
my purpose. Tam also contident of an active 
support frown the Orthodox, who cannot desert 
thew own principles; though perhaps I can 
expect only a tardy cooperation from some 
very pious souls, who are smitten with a de- 
vout love for a triangle, and from some cau- 
tious politicians, who may be apprehensive lest 
they might destroy the decisiveness of a cast- 
ing vote, by adding one to their odd number 
of divine persons. Against the prejudice of 
the former we shall find “a remedy as we pro- 
ceed; and let me here remind the latter cir- 
cumspect gentry of an improvement, which 
has been imade in most of our’courts of law, 
in which one person has been added to the 
three on the bench, with manifest advantage 
to the public. But T have no great desire to 
weaken their attachment to odd numbers, 
provided they remove to a farther distance 
from a deistical unitarianism, and provided 
they include, in their scheme of orthodoxy, 
that person whom I shall now propose. 

‘« ‘The person, whose apotheosis I contend 
for, is the Jewish legislator: and I shall prove 
it to the astonishment of all heretics, by 
such arguments as the Orthodox will be proud 
to acknowledge for their own, ‘£ There are 
certain attributes or perfections, which solely 
belong to, and characterize the Supreme 
Being: these cannot be ascribed to any crea- 
ture: wherever we find these perfections as- 
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cribed to any being in the scriptures, we have 
the fullest assurance that such being is God; 
both because they are incommunicable in their 
own nature, and because God hath declared 
he will not give his glory to another, Isaiah 
xlii. 8. But these periections are ascribed to” 
the person whose apotheosis | contend for ‘ in 
the scriptures, therefore, he is very and eternal 
God. This [ shall prove by the most clear 
testimony of God's word.’* “The instant this 
bold advance on the Unitarian is announced, 
all the truly Orthodox will reassume their 
courage, and will\anticipate a complete 
triumph over our astounded adversaries. At 
the outset, | have extricated my party from a 
serious dilemma, in which the Unitarians 
vainly thought we sould stick fast for ever. 
They have continually indulged their matice, 
by demanding from us in our distress, to mark 
out precisely some medium between ‘Tritheism 
and Sabellianism}. ‘ats spiteful requisition 
is now impertinent, becetse we are no longer 
concerned about the fornier extreme : tessa- 
ratheism should henceforward be imentioned 
in its place, which is infinitely removed from 
tritheism : and betwen this miinite accession 
of infinity and Sabeliianism, it will be very 
hard indeed if we shall not be able te find out 
some medium. Many other pleasing pros- 
pects open suddenly upon us, if Unitarians 
are not past all feeling, we may expect that 
they will discover remorse, for having repro- 
bated the Orthodox as polytheists and mant- 
facturers of alinighty persons, when I shall 
shew that the latter are to be blamed only for 
their great moderation in this manufacture. 
Our modesty is no less conspicuous than our 
moderation, since we have long enough con- 
tented ourselves with the title of trinitarians, 
which is held in great contempt by heretics, 
when we might easily have assumed the more 
sonorous and honourable title of quatuora- 
rians.” 

Agreeably to the purpose thus express- 
ed, our author proceeds sometimes in a 
delicate, sometimes in a coarse strain of 
irony, to apply to Moses some of the 
leading arguments which have been incau- 
tiously advanced to prove the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Unitarians may be amused 
by this production, and confirmed in their 
reputed heresy, but serious trinitarians 
will be displeased at the manner, and not 
convinced. 

The author himself is indeed aware— 


“ That the pious reader may sometimes 
-wish, that this argument might have been cart- 
ried on, without the free use of the most 
sacred name ; but if he should perceive a fault 


* Short defence of the doctrine of the-Divinity of Christ by an anonymous author, pub- 
lished at Leeds. As I shall sometimes have occasion to quote this publication, which has 
received the highest encomiums from some of our first-rate writers, [ shall call it in future— 


short defence. 
+ Sabellius taught 
@ unity of person. 





that there isa pluratity of moJes or characters in the divine nature, but 
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in this respect, I believe he will not say that it 
rests with me, unless he should think it an un- 
justifiable proceeding, to repeat and submit to 
Tis censure those unworthy ideas of the nature 
of God, which are expressed in a few docu- 
ments of great notoricty, and which are de- 
fended by persons, who set the greatest value 
on the form of godliness. On the contrary, 
he will perceive, that the real intention of my 
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argument is to cause the nzame af our Lcaven- 
ly Lather to be hallowed.” 

We have little doubt of his intention, 
but we hardly think it will be effected. 
They who cannot be reasoned out of their 
trinitarian faith, will. not be laughed into 
unitarianism., 


Art. XV.—The Anli-Satisfuctionist ; or the Salcation of Sinners by the Free Grace of 
God : being an Attempt to Explode the Protestant, as well as Popish, Notion of Safva- 
tion by Human Merit, and to Promote the Primitive Christian Doctrine of the suticiency 


of Divine Mercy for allwho are Penitent: in Three Parts. 


8vo pp. 412. 


IT appears from an historical notice 
prefixed to this work, that it is published, 
chiefly, in consequence of a controversy, 
‘ respecting the truth or falsehood of the 
notion of Christ’s having made satisfac- 
tion for the sius of men,’ which has lately 
appeared in a monthly publication entitled 
the universalist’s miscellany, and in which 
Mr. Wright took a considerable part. Mr. 
Jerram, a clergyman in the establishment, 
was at length excited in opposition to Mr. 
Wright, and in the same miscellany, to 
defend the doctrine of atonement. 


“ T replied te Mr. Jerram (observes Mr. 
Wright) in a series of letters, which were in- 
serted in the same work. ‘To my answer Mr, 
Jerram did not think proper to offer any reply ; 
though the magazine was still open to him. 
Jlowever he, in consequence of my reply, 
made some material alterations in his letters, 
suppressed some passages, dropped some rea- 
sonings, and substituted others, &c. In this 
amproved state he republished his letters ; but, 
though he availed himself of my reply in cor- 
recting and altering them, he caretully avoid- 
ed dropping the slightest hint that any reply 
had been published. Hence I thought duty 
called upon me to republish my answer, that 
it might have a more general circulation, and 
that I might meet my opponent’s arguments 
in their presént form: but, judging it best to 
treat the subject more at large, I have penned 
the following work, which is now subinitted to 
the examination of the public. Criticisms 
and references to the original [ have as much 
as possible avoided, it being my wish to adapt 
my reasoning to the common reader: I have 
had recourse: to these-only when justice to the 
cause of truth seemed imperiously to- de- 
mand it.” 


The author sets out with a few preli- 
minary observations. in which he takes 
“a general view of the way of acceptance 
with Ged, as taught by Moses and the 
prophets, by Christ and his apostles.’ He 
then enters upon the great object of his 
work ; first, stating the doctrine of satis- 
faction in the words of its defenders, such 


By Kichagp WRIGHT. 


as Luther, Calvin, varions synods, con 
fessions, and articles ;  V'lavell, Baxter, 
Beveridge, &c. &c.; and placing ina pa- 
rallel column such passages of scripture 
as he conceives atford a refutation of these. 
In a secend chapter he attempts to’ re- 
fute the doctrine of satisfaction by argu- 
ment. He next endeavours, with the as= 
sistance of Priestley’s history ef the cor 
ruptions of christianity, to account for 
the rise of the doctrine ameng christians, 
and its continuance to the: present day ; 
and in a fourth-chapter, in answer toa 
question which he is aware may be pro~ 
posed, what he would substitute in the 
place of this doctrine, he replies, the sal- 
vation of sinners by the free grace of God, 
and explains the terms of this reply. 

In the second part of this treatise Mr. 
Wright enquires concerning the doctrine 
of atonement : he investigates the meau- 
ing of the term, the authority upon 
which its use in the English version of the 
new testament rests, and asserts, that tt 
should rather be reconciliation. "The doc- 
trine of atonement he denies, and con- 
tends for that which teaches the reconcili- 
ation of men to God by means of the 
gospel.. The letters originally published 
in the universalist’s magazine, in reply to 
Mr. Jerram, follow. ‘The writings of the 
old testament are then examined for the 
purpose of discovering what they teach 
concerning the death of Christ, and many 
remarks are offered on the fitty-third 
chapter of Isaiah; the object of which 
is to shew, that this, as well as every 
other passage of the Jewish scriptures, is 
totally silent concerning the death of 
Christ as a vicarious sacrifice. A few 
general thoughts upon the subject of sa- 
crifices succeed, which throw no new 
light upon the much agitated questions of 
their origin and design. All the texts of 
the new testament, usually cited by -the 
advocates of the doctrine of atonements 
are then brought whder a review: the 
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author is not content with ‘a bare exhi- 
bition of them, though he thinks that 
would be sufficient to discover to the can- 
did and serious enquirer after truth, how 
destitute their hypothesis is of plain and 
positive proofs ;’ but he gives a brief ex- 
position of them according to his own 
system. As several of the offices ascrib- 
ed to Christ have been supposed to favour 
the doctrine of atonement, our author 

roceeds to offer some remarks upon these. 
Fe enquires into the meaning of theterms 
mediator, surety, propitiation, advocate, 
and intercessor; he attempts to explain 
what is to be understood by Christ’s being 
made sin, and a curse; by his agony in 
the garden, and his exclamation on the 
cross ; and lastly, to prove that the phrase 
Sor Christ's sake is a mistranslation. 

In the third part of his work Mr. W. 
very briefly enquires into the nature of 
the death of Christ, its design, and the 
connection which that event had with the 
dispensation of the gospel and tie salva- 
tion of men. 

We will enter into no controversy with 
this author upon the subject which he has 
thus discussed. That he is an opponent 
of popular creeds and confessions will be 
evident from the outline we have given of 
his work. Whatever may be the value of 
his arguments, we will bear our testimony 
to the general ability and the truly candid 
temper with which they are managed. 
We subjoin-the following specimen : 


“ Satisfaction demanded implies injury re- 
ceived by him who demands it, and a capa- 
bility of receiving compensation ; but God is 
no more capable of receiving injury than he is 
of doing injury, or than he is of receiving 
benefit. Job xxxv. 6, 7,8. ‘If thou sin- 
nest, what doest thou against him? or if thy 
transgression be multiplied, what doest thou 
‘anto him? If thou be righteous, what givest 
thouhim ? or what receiveth he of thine hand ? 
‘Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art, 
and thy righteousness may profit the son of 
man.” Chap. xxii. 2,3. ‘Cana man be pro- 
titable unto God, as he that is wise may be 
profitable unto himself ?—Is it gain ‘to ‘him 
that thou makest thy ways perfect ” Psa. xvi. 
2, *O my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, thou art my Lord ; my goodness ex- 
tendeth not unto thee: but to the saints that 
are in the earth.’ AsGod is absolutely inde- 
pendent, above all influence, incapable of 
sustaining injury, or receiving beiietit, from 
any one, it is impossible he should demand 
and receive satisfaction, or an equivalent for 
his favor to sinners. 

“« Butit is argued that, though he cannot be 
personally injured, his justice was injured, and 
that it was his justice required satisfaction: 
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this affects not the argument ; for what is his 
justice separate from him whose justice it is? 
Can justice, viewed abstractedly, be a per- 
son capable of acting and suifering, of receiv- 
ing injury and compensation? ‘The justice of 
any being is the rectitude of his conduct, the 
equity of his ways; and, surely, the rectitude 
of the divine conduct was not diminished, nor 
the equity of God's ways interrupted, by the 
evil actions of his creatures. Justice can 
neither demand, nor receive, any thing, but 
as some one demands and receives it in the 
name of justice ; therefore to say that the jus- 
tice of God demanded and received satistac- 
tion is, in effect, the same thing as saying 
God himself demanded and received satisiac- 
tion. Sin is no where but in the creature, all 
its effects are restricted to the creature, and 
all the injury done by it is done to the crea- 
ture: consequently, it is in the creature that 
reparation for the evil produced by sin is re- 
quired ; and this reparaiion can tily be made 
by the restoration of the sinner to purity and 
happiness : in other words, by the removal of 
the evil from those who are the subjects ot it: 
this is effected, not by an innocent person 
suffering in their place and stead, but by 
their retormation and recovery to the paths of 
rectitude. 

“ It may be said, though God is not injur- 
ed by our sins, yet the good of the moral 
system is, the interests of our fellow creatures 
are ; and consequently satisfaction was neces- 
sary. To this 1 reply, whatever injury had 
been done to the moral system it could not be 
repaired by the cruel murder of an innocent 
person, which is spoken of in the new testa- 
ment as a gross violation of moral principle : 
there seems no way of repairing the injury 
done to the moral system, but by the refor- 
mation and future good conduct of those who 
have done it. However the interests of crea- 
tures may be injured by sin, itis not possible 
to compensate that injury by any thing but 
the amendment, and future right actions of 
those who have been injurious.” 

“ Again, the notion of Christ’s making 
satisfaction for sins establishes the doctrine of 
merit, yea even of human merit. Its advo- 
cates are continually talking of the merits of 
Christ, and that they expect all blessings from 
God on the ground of the merits of Christ: 
as it God would bestow no favor unless some 
one had merited it! Yet the phrase, merits 
of Christ, is not to be found in the new testa- 
ment. It is fully admitted, that the merits of 
Christ stand very high with respect to us ; we 
owe him the warmest gratitude and praise, as 
the medium by which all the blessings of 
grace and salvation are communicated to us ; 
the favor which he manifested to us was great 
indeed: though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
he became poor, that we, through his poverty, 
might become rich ; he sacrificed his own life 
to effect our salvation, and he still lives to 
carry on the work; but, however great his 
merits with respect to us, however great the 
ebligations we are under to him, he never 
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claimed any thing of the Father, either for 
himself or sinners, on the ground of his 
merits, but received every thing as a free 
gitt. His apostles never mentioned his hav- 
ing merited any thing at the hand of God, 
either for himself or others; but, on the con- 
trary, they ascribe every thing he hath receiv- 
ed, and every blessing he bestows to the gift 
of his Father ; which is incompatible with the 
doctrine of satisfaction. Our opponents taik 
much of the merits of the death of Christ, as 
the only ground on which sinners have a right 
to expect salvation; and they sing— 
‘ Tis by the merits of his death 
‘ The Father smiles again ; 

as if God would have been eternally frowning 
upon the world if Christ by his dying groais 
had not appeased his wrath, and induced hint 
to smile on his own works. The merit of 
Christ’s death must be human merit; for it 
was the man Jesus who died. Many of our 
opponents admit that it was the man, or hu- 
man nature, only, that died. ‘They contend 
that the same nature that sinned must make 
satisfaction for sin; but it was human nature 


only that sinned. The merits of his death 
could only be the merits of him, or that, which 
died, which is acknowledged, even by our 
opponents, to be merely human ; for, atter all 
they say about the Godhead of Christ, they 
acknowledge that the Godhead could neither 
suffer nor die. Hence it appears that the 
merit of Christ’s death is, even on the ground 
of our opponents, human merit : and it is by 
his death, they suppose, he made satisiaction 
for sins: it fullows that the satistaction scheme 
changes the doctrine of salvation by grace for 
that of saivation by human merit.” 

Many like ourselves may be unable to 
asseut to the interpretation which Mr. W. 
has given of several passages of scripture ; 
but lie is entitled to the praise after which 
every theologian ought to aspire, of hav- 
ing scrupulously weighed the meaning of 
every scriptural term which he produces 
in support of his system; and of having 
paid a strict regard to the connexion and 
original design of most of the passages 
which he has quoted. 


SERMONS AND PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Art. XVI.—Sermons by Sin Henry Moncreirr Wetiwoopn, Bart. D. D. and F.P.S. 
Edinburgh ; one of the Alinisiers of Si. Cuthberts, Edinburgh ; and Senior Chaplain in 
Ordinary in Scotland, to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 8vo. pp. 480. 


WE have already remarked that our 
list of sermons for the present year is 
more than usually long, but at the same 
time honourably distinguished by several 
valuable volumes. Among these, the ja- 
bours of the rev. baronet justly deserve 
to be ranked; and if they have not 
any € peculiar’ ‘ they have certainly very 
poweriul’ claims to the attention of the 
public. And we are persuaded that they 
will be ‘ neither useless nor unacceptable’ 
to many who have not the felicity of be- 
longing to the congregation among whom 
the author hasdaboured thirty years, for 
whom these discourses were originally 
prepared, and to whom they are now 
chiefly addressed. The character of this 
volume may be easily given. The sub- 
jects which the preacher_has discussed are 
weighty and important—the mianner in 
which they are treated is worthy of the 
Momentous topics employed—grave, dig- 
nified, impressive—the style chaste, un- 
encumbered with showy ornament—but 
not destitute of eloquence. ‘ The doc- 
trines and the duties of christianity are 
represented as inseparably united, in the 
faith and practice of those who embrace 
it;’ those doctrines which are in unison 
with the established creed of the church 
to which the preacher belongs, are in a 
few pages brought forwards, but not ex~ 


tensively: throughout the volume the au 
thor appears actuated by the maxiin with 
which he concludes his preface—that 
‘ practical religion is of much more im- 
portance than the solution of difficult 
questions, and the sanctification and sal- 
vation of those who profess the gospel, 
than the soundest opinions.’ 

This volume comprises fourteen ser- 
mons, upon the following subjects: 1, 
On the unequal allotments of Providetice ; 
2, On the minute improvement of the 
blessings of Providence ; 3, On self-de- 
nial; 4, Ou the form of godliness; 5, On 
christian faith and morality; 6, On the 
result of good and bad affections; 7, On 
the inheritance of a good man’s children ; 
8, On the doctrine of grace; 9, On the 
conduct of Providence to good men ; 10, 
On the general spirit and effects of chris- 
tianity ; 11,12, On the universal promul- 
gation of christianity ; 13, Prospects of 
futurity ; 14, On the cultivation or per- 
sonal religion. 

Of these sermons, if we were required 
to select the most interesting and impor- 
tant, we should name the second, the 
third, the sixth, the seventh, the ninth, 
and the tenth. From one or two of these 
we shall subjoin some extracts, to justify 
the good opinion which we have expressed 
concerning this yelume. 
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The subject of the second sermon is 
deduced from these words, recorded by 
John: ‘ Jesus said to his disciples, gather 
up the fragments that remain that nothing 
be lost.” And the preacher selects as ex- 
amples to illustrate the minute improve- 
ment of the blessings of providence, sug- 
gested by these words: the fragments of 
the provision made for our temporal neces- 
sities; the fragments of our time ; the 
fragments of our private comfort or of 
our personal advantages ; the fragments 
of our health, or of our vigour. ‘The two 
first of these are commion topics, and the 
merit of the preacher, in discussing these, 
consists, as might have been expected, 
not in introducing new thoughts, but in 
placing old truths in a striking and impres- 
sive point of view. The two last, though 
not less important, have been, we believe, 
less generally noticed, and are here set 
forth with great ingenuity and force. 

Having briefly but severely rebuked the 
temper which is generally manifested 
under the loss af blessings once enjoyed, 
the preacher proceeds thus : 


« There is scarcely any situation in human 

life, in which there are not many comforts re- 
maining, whatever the blessings are, which 
-have been taken away. ‘This is an unques- 
tionable fact, though we were not to consider 
the cases, in which providence compensates 
by subsequent events, the heaviest calamities 
which we can experience. We may have lost 
what we valued as our best advantages, and 
may regret them with a degree of tenderness 
which supposes that their place cannot soon 
be supplied. We may have nothing more 
than ‘the fragments’ of our most precious 
blessings, which were once entire. But it is 
possible, that, by the grace of God, the 
faith which is purified by sorrow, may enable 
us to make more of ‘ the fragments’ than we 
were able to attain by the full extent of our 
advantages. We are not to sink into despon- 
‘dency, whilst we are still permitted to enjoy 
many blessings, for which we give thanks to 
God: whilst in the use of them there is still a 
duty which we feel to be binding on us, a good 
work which we have still the opportunity of 
fulfilling, a service which we can still perform 
to those around us, or a good example, which 
the blessings which we still possess can enable 
us to shew them ; or if, whilst ‘ we suffer af- 
fliction by the will of God,’ there is still a 
friend who helps our infirmities, whose face 
we can cheer by our gratitude, or by our 
sympathy, or by our patience, or by our 
trust in God. 

“« If we are still capable of activity and of 
active duties, no deprivation of past satisfac- 
tions will justify our inactivity. Much less 
can it entitle us to indulge the despondency, 
which looks only to the grave. On the other 
hand, if we shall estunate at their true value 
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.‘ the fragments which remain’ to us of private 
or personal comfort, and shall use them faith- 
fully, as the means of fulfilling the duties 
which we are not permitted to relinquish, they 
will grow or will be multiplied in our possession 
by the influence of God. If we shall perse- 
vere till we reap the result of them, one satis- 
faction will be added to another, and God may 
be pleased ‘ to biess our latter end,’ like Job's, 
even more than the happiest part of our past 
time. 

« No man can have a right to reject the 
advantages which ate left with him, or to re- 
linquish the duties which he can still fulfil, on 
account of the blessings which have ben 
taken away. We may have good reason to 
regret that which we no longer possess. Vut 
as long as our probation lasts, much will re- 
main after all that we can lose, which we are 
bound both to value, and té employ for dis- 
charging our indispensible duties.” ~ 


Nor are the remarks under the last ex- 
ample ‘ the fragments of our health or of 
our vigour,’ less forcible or important. 


“ Every man of understanding acknow- 
ledges our obligation to apply our talevis to 
the business of human life, or to the ends of 
our probation for the world to come, as long 
as we are capable of exercising them. _ It fs 
impossible seriously to doubt that our personal 
duties must be indispensible, as long as we 
have the means of fulfilling them. 

“ But when the doctrine is applied to prae- 
tice, we are apt to take very different views 
of the subject. Though it is a truth fully es- 
tablished by experience, that it is best for 
every man, in the present life, and most for 
his advantage as an immortal being, to perse- 
vere in the active duties of his condition, as 
long as it is possible for him to discharge 
them; there is nothing which men more ge- 
nerally allow to dwell on their thoughts 
through life, than the idea, that a time shall 
come, long before they die, when they shail 
be able torelinquish their usual er professional 
occupations, and to spend the rest of their 
time, without labour or exertion, in the enjoy- 
ment of their private or domestic situations. 
Few in comparison are ever permitted to rea- 
lise an idea, which so many allow to occupy 
their imaginations. Of those who are enabled 
to relinquish their labours, if their lives are 
prolonged, the greater part have reason to 
repent what they have done. _ By the change 
produced on their habits, and by want of use, 
their faculties are gradually impaired, as the 
sources of their activity are diminished ; and 
they mect with chagrin and disappointment, 
where they expected to have found nothing 
but satisfaction or tranquillity. 

“ J do not say that those who have retired 
from the bustle of affairs cannot employ, and 
employ faithfully, ‘ the fragments’ both. of 
their health and of their vigour. They have 
certainly much in their power, if they conse- 
crate their leisure to real duties, and keep 
their taients occupied as they ought to be; 
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nnich which relates to the discip!ine of their 
own minds; much which can be done in do- 
mestic life, for the advantage of the old or of 
the young, to whom they can give their atten- 
tion or their time ; much by which they can 
be useful to those whose characters they can 
influence, whose hands they can strengthen ; 
whoin they can assist in their difficulties, or 
comfort in their sickness, or furnish with the 
means either of prosperity or of relig+on. 

« ‘Those who apply the decline of life to 
such purposes as these, do not retire in vain 
from the busile of the world. If they em- 
brace heartily the opportunities of usefulness 
which they still possess, nothing is lost which 
they are capable of attaining. “That which 
they do in secret for the glory of God, or tor 
the advantage of their feliow mortals, is sanc- 
tified by the prayer of taith, and shall be ac- 
counted to them’as good service, in ‘ the day 
of Christ.’ 

“ But though I say this, J have no hesita- 
tion to add, that those who abide by their ac- 
tive occupations from a sense of duty, and 
who employ the last portion of their talents 
where they spent their vigour, have much 
better reason to expect, that both their useful- 
ness and their personal comfort shall be con- 
tinued as long as they live. 

“‘ No good man’s conscience will suggest to 
him that he oughtto become weary of his la- 
bours. He who delights in the service on 
which his duty or his usefulness depends, can 
have no wish to relinquish it. He is anxious 
to persevere in the duties which he can in 
any degree accomplish, even when he is con- 
scious of his decline. He looks up to God, 
to whom he thinks he shall soon return ; and 
though he knows that his summons to die 
cannot be distant, it continues to be the first 
wish of his heart, that he may be found ein- 

loying the last portions of his health and lite, 
la the duties of his proper place. 

« A man who is able to preserve this happy 
temper of mind to the end, has a far better 
mrospect, than other habits could afford 
Men, of possessing the vigour of his faculties 
to his last hour ; and therefore of extending 
his labours and his usefulness far beyond the 
ordinary term of human activity. He hears 
the voice of his master, urging his duties and 
his fidelity on his conscience, till his strength 
is gone: and he does not lose the impression 
of it, till the last spark of life expires.” 


In the tenth sermon preached in Edin- 
burgh, betore the directors for the asylum 
for the blind, the rev. baronet very 
ably illustrates this important doctrine— 


“ That relief to the miserable, and the 
general instruction of the poor, essential 
characters of the Messiah’s reign, as de- 
scribed by the prophets, were leading and pe- 
culiar features of the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as it was promulgated by him- 
self and his apostles; that they have univer- 
sally followed its progress, through all the ages 
and countries which it has hitherto reached ; 
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and that, as well by means of those who have 
not believed, as of those who have sincerely 
emb:a ed it, they have universally produced 
the most extensive and salutary efiects, on the 
conditions of human life.” 


The whole of this discourse is deserv- 
ing of the serious and attentive perusal of 
every unbeliever, and suggests many gra- 
tifying reflections to every enlightened dis- 
ciple of Christ. Having shewn what was 
the aspect of christianity among the poor, 
during the personal ministry of our Lord, 
sir Henry justly observes : 


“* Before I attempt to trace its progress far- 
ther, it is necessary to remark, that both the 
distinguishing characters which I have suppos- 
ed to belong to it were at this period almost en 
tirely new to the world, and are not to be 
found either in the history or in the institutions 
of the ancient nations. , 

** We are not to suppose men of any age 
or country to have been destitute of the feel 
ings of humanity, or incapable of exercising 
them. But those who are acquainted with 
human nature know well, how these may be 
controuled or perverted, by their superstitions, 
by their laws, by their inveterate prejudices, 
or by their general manners. 

“There were virtucs among the ancient 
nations which we read with a glowing satisfac- 
tion, and relate with pride and reverence. 
But their compassion for the helpless or the 
sick among the people, the kindness of the 
great to the poor, their provision for the old, 
or for the dying, among the lower orders, or 
their general sympathy with their conditions, 
were certainly not among their virtues. Set- 
ting aside what we find in the history of Ju- 
daism, there has not come down to us one trace 
or vestige of compassion to the miserab!e, to 
the sick, or to the dying, among the common 
ranks of the people, which was sanctioned by 
the religion, or by the government, or by the 
institutions, or by the general manners of any 
ancient nation. 

** This fact is so well established, that a se- 
rious arguinent has been maintained in modern 
times, in defence of the ancient system of sla- 
very, founded on the assertion that it held out 
to the great body of the people the only ef 
fectual security which they possessed, against 
the miseries of sickness, of famine, and of 
age. 

** If this is inany respect a just view of the 
preceding ages, it is no wonder that it should 
be given us as a distinctive character of the 
Messiah's reign, that, as the great deliverer 
and resiorer of our fallen race, he was every 
where to heal the sick, and gladden the blino, 
and bind up the broken heart, and ¢ to com 
fort all that mourn;’ and that mercy to the 
miserable should be represented to be 2s 
much a peculiar, as it isa universal, character 
of the dispensation, over which he presides. 

“The instruction of the great mass of the 
people, was acircumstance not less new or pe 
culiar. ‘The wisdom of the most enlightuned 
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nations of antiquity was confined to the schools 
of their philosophers. ‘Their religion was 
wrapt up in impenetrable fables and mysteries, 
which but a few individuals were allowed to 
examine. The knowledge which the people 
at large were permitted to acquire, was only 
calculated to rivet on their minds the terrors 
of the most abject, irrational, and depressing 
superstitions. While the art of printing was 
not yet discovered, and the people were effec- 
tually excluded from all the means of infor- 
mation, which have become so accessibie in 
modern times, all culture and all real know- 
ledge were of necessity confined to the higher 
orders of men. The instruction of the peo- 
plecould be no object of attention, and never 
was attempted. ‘They were universally left to 
Jabour and to ignorance. 

“We may no doubt recollect, that in the 
free states of Greece and Rome, a certain 
portion of information was inseparable from 
the spirit of liberty, and from the cifects of 
the eloquence employed to work on the pas- 
sions of the multitude, either in public trials 
or political contentions. But it isnot difficult 
to form an estimate of all the useful know- 
ledge, which can be traced to this source, 
which, in its best state, had certainly little in- 
fluence to promote either the virtue or the 
happiness ot the people. And if this kind of 
information is excepted, which was accessible 
to a very recs. number of the hu- 
man race, the people of the ancient world 
were effectually excluded from every source 
of instruction beyond the perceptions or the 
observations of an uncultivated mind. 

« It was therefore no common attribute of 
public teaching, that it was given universally 
to all the orders of human life ; and it was, of 
consequence, a character of the Messiah, as 
new as it was peculiar, that he preached the 
gospel ta all the people, ‘ to the wise and to 
the unwise,’ to the priests and to the slaves; 
that he preached it through all the land; and 
preached it to the lowest ef mankind.” 


In that .part of the discourse in which 
it is the object of the preacher to show 
that the relief of the miserable, and the 
instruction of the people, have distinguish- 
ed the gospel from the first age of the 
gospel to the present times, we meet 


with the following passage ; which we 
quote, not as containing any thing new, 
but as deserving of being frequently incul- 
cated upon those, who, for want of due 
deliberation, are accustomed to under- 
value the gospel. 


* It is impossible to calculate the effects 
of the knowledge which was rapidly spread 
from Judea through all the world. ‘'The peo- 
ple who sat in darkness, and in the shadow of 
death, saw indeed a great light;? and the 

nowledge of the doctrine of salvation by the 
son of God, was followed by a thousand 
sources of light and information, from which 
tie people had been effectually excluded ia 
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allthe preceding ages. Indeed, the effect of 
the promulgation of Christianity to all orders 
of men, to disseminate every other species of 
information, as well as its own peculiar doc- 
trines, and its immediateand genera! intluence 
on the manners. and character of those who 
embraced it, cannot be either questioned or 
disguised, by those who have bestowed any 
attention on the history of the times. ‘The 
emperor Julian, who renounced christianity, 
and who laboured, with indefatigable zeal, to 
bring back the people to the ancient supersti- 
tions, saw so much of the effects of the chris- 
tian discipline, and of the regular instruction 
given by the ministers of the gospel to the 
great body of the people, that, with a view 
to give the same advantages to the heathen 
superstitions, he proposed a form of disci- 
pline, a system of public instruction, and even 
an institution for alms, after the model of the 
christian churches, to be adopted and incorpo- 
rated in the temples of idolatry. No cons:- 
quences followed from this design; for betore 
the experiment could be tried, the emperor's 
death put an end to all his frenzy. The fact, 
however, is a demonstration from the mouth 
of an enemy, of the power and success, 
with which christianity was seen to have 
spread a general light and knowledge among 
the people. 

“« The corruptions in the christian church, 
which were imperceptibly multiplied, till they 
at last produced the monstrous usurpations of 
the church of Rome, gave the tirst great check 
to the general information, which christianity 
had ditiused. After the people were no longer 
permitted to read the scriptures, and were 
confined to a worship performed in an un- 
known tongue, the human understanding was 
soon in worse fetters, than it had ever worn ; 
and the ignorance and barbarism of the dark 
ages followed. 

“* On the other hand, it is a fact equally 
certain, that the reformation and revival of the 
christian church in the sixteenth century, was 
the signal of light and knowledge returning to 
the world. The general knowledge of the 
scriptures diffused among the people—the zca- 
Jous and enlightened exhortations of the first 
reformers—the art of printing begun at this 
critical time—the books which the reforma- 
tion produced and circulated—created a new 
ara in the history of the world; and spread, 
more than ever, the swerces of substantial 
information through every country. 

“ We have been more indebted for the su- 
perior light of modern times, and for the 
modern improvements in every art and science 
to the influence of christianity, and to the 
means of information which it has created ; 
to the etfects of its doctrines, of its spirit, a.d 
of its progress; than to all other causes what- 
soever. * The gospel, preached to the poor,’ 
has added much indeed, to the resources, 
both of the rich and of the wise ; and has 
done so, by preserving in its progress, the 
same general and peculiar characters with 
which it was at first promulgated by Christ 
and his apostles,”? 
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The eleventh and twelfth sermons, upon 
the universal promulgation of the gospel, 
contain many valuable observations ; but 
we fear that the preacher has not accurate- 
ly interpreted that passage of scripture— 
the 24th and 25th chapters of Matthew’s 
gospel, upon which these sermons are 
founded. The events there predicted 
have, surely, all received their accom- 
plishment; and once the gospel of the 
kingdom was published throughout the 
world. Infidelity has taken a strong hold 


Art. XVII.—Discoursces, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. 
Carre. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life. 
an Appendix, containing a Sermon preached at the interment of the Author. 


WittiaM Woop. 


THE author of this posthumous vo- 
lume was not altogether unknown to fame, 
though he retired from the public eye, 
and spent all his life in a distant provin- 
cial town, almost uninterruptedly occupi- 
ed in the study of the scriptures. During 
the American war he published several 
fast sermons, which obtained for him the 
character of an ejoquent and faithful 
preacher, and the ailmiration and esteem 
vf many eminent peksons. In the latter 
part of his life, when he was disabled by 
severe attacks of the palsy for performing 
the accustomed duties of his station as a 
minister, he gave to the world a series ‘of 
discourses on the providence and govern- 
ment of God, which have been deservedly 
admired for the comprehensive view they 
take of an important subject, and the elo- 
quent and energetic manner in which the 
practice of piety is enforced, and its con- 
solations recommended. Since the au- 
thor’s death, two volumes of critical re- 
marks and dissertations, on many impor- 
tant passages of scripture, have been pub- 
lished, which, however variously the novel 
principles that they contain may be ap- 
preciated, must be universally acknow- 
ledged to display great research, and great 
erudition, and to suggest, upon some to- 
pics, enquiries of no trifling and unim- 
portant kind. 

A more acceptable present could not 
have been offered than that which the ju- 
dicious editor has here made to the public. 
From the memoirs of the learned author 
prefixed to the Critical Remarks, in which 
many extracts from manuscript sermons 
were inserted, as well as from former spe- 
cimens of his talents as a preacher, we 
were prepared to expect that, should the 
editor be induced to publish a selection of 


amidst the concessions which have been 
incautiously made on this and other sub- 
jects connected with these chapters ; and 
she cannot be completely dislodged till 
those concessions be removed. Upon 
this topic no one has treated so ably as 
Mr. Nisbett, and we recommend his 
writings to the attention of the rev. ba- 
ronet, and to all who are desirous of un- 
derstanding the history of the founder of 
christianity, and the epistles of his earliest 
ministers. 


By the late Rev. NEwcoME 
By CATHARINE Capps. With 
By the Rev. 


Also a Sermon on occasion of the death of Ronerr Carrs, A. D. 
with Memoirs of his Life. By the Rev. C. WELLBELOVED. 


8yo. pp. 484. 


discourses from those which his patient 
industry had rescued from the oblivion in 
which they must otherwise have, been 
buried, they would prove eloquent, pious, 
adapted to improve the understanding, to 
amend the heart, and to enforce the prac- 
tice of holiness and virtue. Our expecta- 
tions have not been disappointed. A vo- 
lume, such as we ventured in the name of 
the public to solicit, is now before us ; and 


‘we will assure our readers that, although 


the English press has teemed with the 
discourses of able and eloquent divines, it 
has sent forth few that can claim a supe- 
riority to these with respect to any excel- 
lence that ought to mark a work of this 
nature. 

The editor has done wisely in prefixing 
to these discourses the very interesting 
and improving biographical sketch, origi- 
nally drawn up for the Critical Remarks. 
A few alterations have necessarily been 
made, but none of them are of great im- 
portance. 

The volume consists of twenty-four dis- 
courses. The three first are upon faith, 
which the preacher, with much ingenuity, 
demonstrates to be a reasonable, a desire- 
able, and an important principle, not en- 
thusiastic, nor independent of evidence, 
nor peculiar to religion; but a principle 
upon which the most contemptuous scoft- 
ers act in the commonest concerns of 
life—a principle suited to the wants and 
imperfections of the human mind, and in- 
troducing those who embrace it to the 
most delightful entertainments. The four 
succeeding discourses have been selected 
from a series which was composed and de- 
livered by the author under the severest 
pressure of domestic afflictions, amongst 
which the death of an amiable partner, 
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the affectionate mother of six children, 
was not the lightest. Let the reader of 
these bear this intormation of the editor’s 
in mind, and the pious lessons they incul- 
cate will reach his heart with greater 
force. In the first we are taught the un- 
reasonableness and the folly of undue 
anxiety respecting any future evils that 
may arrive; and, in the three that suc- 
ceed, we are taught the duty of joining 
prayer with thanksgiving, under such af+ 
flictions as no anxiety has been able to 
prevent. 

The exclamation of the psalmist, ‘ Lord 
Tam thine,’ affords the subjects of the 
seventh discourse, in which many useful 
reflections are suggested from this weighty 
and consoling truth, that man is the pro- 
perty of God. The eighth and ninth dis- 
courses are employed in describing the 
obligations, the importance, and the rea- 
sonableness of the love of God. In a 


very forcible and eloquent manner, the 
preacher proves that, 


« The love of God is one of the most na- 
{ural operations of the human heart, the most 
obvious and self-approved direction of its sen- 
timents; for it is to admire, what is perceived 
to be truly admirable ; to esteem, what is in- 
finitely worthy to be esteemed; and to che- 
fish in our hearts with complacency and de- 
light, the idea of what confessedly deserves 
our supreme affection: it is, to cultivate a 
grateful sense of kindness that exceeds our 
tenderest thoughts, and of beneficence that 

asseth knowledge.—To be devoid of the 
a of God, not only betrays an unnatural 
opposition to the dictates of self-love, and of 
charity ; but also to that other powerful and 
amiable principle, by whatever name you call 
it, which recommends all moral goodness to 
our hearts. It implies a strange insensibility 
to our own happiness, to the happiness of our 
brethren, sont to the noblest obligations; a 
criminal prostitution of our atfections, and a 
perverseness and inconsistency of character, 
alike wretched, deplorable, and guilty.” 


But reasonable as the love of God is in 
itself, and essentially necessary to our 
own happiness, and the preservation of 
our virtue, the preacher is aware that there 
may be some difficulty in preserving and 
cultivating this divine affection : he there- 
fore extends his enquiry into the causes 
from which this difficulty proceeds, and 
the means by which it may be best over- 
come. We regret that our limits will 
not allow of the copious extracts which we 
could with great pleasure select from these 
very valuable discourses. In some mea- 
sure connected with these, are the four 
aucceeding discourses, the most philoso- 
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phical, and, upon the whole, the most tm« 
portant in the volume. The subject of 
them is the love of pleasure, which is thus 
accurately defined : 


“* It happens that although we have names 
for many of our affections, significant of their 
general nature, significant also of the aflection 
In its excess or its defect; yet, in very few 
instances are we provided with different terms 
whereby to distinguish it when indifferent, 
neither laudable nor blameable, from the same 
affection in its excess, in which, it is in one 
way criminal, or in its defect, in which it is 
criminal in another way. Pride, and anger, 
are two cersurable passions; the one being 
the excess of that atlection that is naturally 
excited by the consideration of what is worthy 
in ourselves; the other, the excess of that af- 
fection, which insults necessarily awaken. 
But, for these affections, in their general na- 
ture, in which they are indifferent ; or in their 
defect, in which they are faulty, we have no 
appropriate terms. Lf we could speak of them 
accurately and usefully, we must describe 
them in several terms, and carefully distin- 
guish them from pride and anger, which are 
the names only of the excess. 

“From this narrowness of language arises 
much confusion in our ideas, giving birth to 
many prejudices, which in their efiects may 
be hurtful to the comfort, and even to the goud 
conduct of life; and hence it becomes neces- 
sary, to attend closely, and distinguish accu- 
rately, when either the nature, or the obliga- 
tions of man, are the subjects of our medita- 
tion or discourse. 

* or that affection, or rather for that class 
of affections which we comprehend under the 
denomination of the love ot pleasure, we have 
only this single term to signify its general na- 
ture: we have no names to distinguish it ac- 
conling to the different objects it embraces, 
nor even to express its excesses or defects. 
Unless we enter into a particular description 
of them, we have nothing but this general 
term by which to express all these various 
sentiments, and all their different degrees. 
But it is obvious, that with regard to suine ob- 
jects of delight, our love of pleasure cannot be 
criminally weak, although in regard to others, 
it may be blameably detective; in respect to 
some sources of delight, it is not probable, it 
is not perhaps possible, that it should run into 
excess; inrespect of others, it is very prone so 
to do; and there is hardly any class of plea- 
sures, in respect of which there is not some 
degree of affection that is innocent, because 
natural and unavoidable: hence it follows, 
that what is true of any one thing, which we 
call the love of pleasure, is by no macans true 
of all that we mean at any time by that name. 

« The pleasures spoken of by the apostle, 
between which and the love of God we pro- 
posed to show you that there is a real oppost- 
tion, are those which we derive from sensible 
and. external objects. In respect of these, 
there are two ditlerent species of the love of 
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pleasure, which although, in the higher ranks 
of life especially, often combined, may how- 
ever subsist apart, and when they do, they 
constitute two different characters; the one 
pursues the gratificaticns of a vain imagina- 
tion, and forms the character of the giddy and 
the gay; the other, the gratification of the in- 
ferior appetites, and forms the character of 
the carnal and debauched. ‘The hearts of the 
one, are in scenes of dissipation and amuse- 
ment, and there is their sovereign enjoyment ; 
the delight and desires of the other, are in 
scenes of sensual indulgence, in making or en- 
joving the provision they have made, ‘ for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ 


The opposition which must necessarily 
subsist between each of these species of 
the love of pleasure and the love of God, 
is distinctly and forcibly marked, and a 
strong and affecting appeal is then made 
to the hearer, whether to the degrading 
and the dangerous love of pleasure he can 
consent to sacrifice the pure and satisfying 
love of God. We cannot withhold the 
following just and striking passage : 


«If such solicitude, care, and attention, be 
needful to maintain and cuitivate this divine 
affection, can it flourish, can it live in the 
hearts of the giddy and the gay? Will they, 
to whom thought is fatigue, who fly from 
amusement to amusement to save themselves 
from their own minds; will they be induced, 
will they be able, to abstract their thoughts 
from visible and external things; to fix them 
on God who is a spirit, whom no man hath 
seen or can see, and all whose excellences are 
spiritually discerned ?—But what need nave we 
to reason on the subject? Did ever any one ex- 
pect to find a man of pleasure at his devotions? 
delighting in the opportunity of retiring to his 
closet; pleased to indulge the sacred seati- 
ments of religion, and assiduously cultivating 
the love of God? Is it the men of pleasure that 
crowd our religious assemblies ? if it the men 
of pleasure that adorn our sanctuaries with 
a truly decent, and serious demeanour? with 
an appearance that betrays no constraint, no 
uneasiness, no impatient dissatisfaction, or in- 
difference ? Is it the men of pleasure that 
sanctify the day of God?—But it is not neces- 
sary in behalf of the doctrine | maintain, to 
multiply these inquiries; even with themselves 
1 may lodge the appeal: it is no part of their 
pride that they are religious; this is a charac- 
ter that they are more apt to deride than to 
atiect; they do not cntinatity even pretend 
to be devout.—Yet, my friends, sutler not 
yourselves to be deceived; let no man con- 
clude that because he hath not fully arrived 
at the open contempt, or even at the total ne- 
glect of religion and religious ordinances, that 
therefore he is not a lover of pleasures, more 
than a lover of God. True religion cannot 
subsist with the love of pleasure, but the form 
of godliness may consist with and encourage 
it? The offices of devotion, both public and 
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private, may be performed, may be regnlarly 
and habitually pertormed from very ditlerent 
motives, and tor very different ends. ‘To nou- 
rish the spirit of devotion, to promote the love 
of God, they cannot be performed, where the 
love of pleasure is the ruling principle ;—to 
deceive the world, to deceive the persons 
themselves, they may. ‘Try your devotions ; 
do you mean to be really religious, or to ap- 
pear so? in reflecting on them, do you consi- 
der the fruits of genuine piety that have arisen 
out of them; or, are you more disposed to at- 
tend to the merit you think there is in them; 
and under the consideration of this mcrit, to 
excuse or to connive at those indulgences, of 
which you have at least some suspicion that 
they are not right? If it be so, your piety is 
irreligion, and however unwilling you may be 
to believe it, however averse to have others 
think so, you are indeed lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.” 


The author then proceeds to specify 
some marks or signatures of that charac- 
ter in which the love of pleasure fatally 
prevails; and the whole enquiry concludes 
thus : 


“ Ny friends, you have much to do with 
God; yourselves and every thing in which 
you have any interest, are absolutely in his 
iands. You have far more important trans- 
actions with him than any that you are con- 
scious of in this world; it will not be very long 
before the youngest of this audience will fine 
itso. Vhe time will come, I could tell the 
day beyond which it will not be deferred, but 
the day before which it will come, | cannot 
tell; the time will come when you will find 
this world vanishing away, and another open- 
ing upon you, this world of trial ending for 
ever unto you, and a sense of everlasting re- 
compence commencing. You know as well 
as I do, would to God that you would let the 
idea sink deep into your hearts, that the 
round of this world’s pleasures will not last for 
ever. The rose will fade, the eyes grow dim, 
and the heart grow faint, and all that is of this 
world become incapable of administering, even 
a momentary cordial or amusement. You 
know as well as | do, would to God that you 
would let the thought take possession of your 
souls! that the time will come when the warm- 
est appetites will be cold, when the acutest 
senses will be dull, when the liveliest fanc 
will be languid, when the giddiest sinner wil 
be serious, and the drowsiest conscience awake. 
The time will come, of which your preachers 
have so often warned you, when your bodies 
shall be undistinguishable from the dust that 
flies before the wind, and when-that dust shall 
have as much interest in the guieties and sen- 
sualitics of those upon whom it falls, as you ! 
Long before that time arrives, the day ma 
come upon you, when, on a dying bed, while 
vou watch tor the moment that is to stop that 
beating heart, you shall look back upon the 
lite that you have spent, and forward into the 
eternity that is to receive you. Tn that awfut 
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season, whence will you derive your comfort? 
‘Yo whom will you apply yourselves, to plea- 
sure, or toGod? I have seen devotion triumph 
in the arms of death, but you need not wait 
until that awful period, to be pertectly per- 
suaded, that pleasure cannot triumph there. 
It is not the remembrance, that you have 
loved pleasure more than God, that can give 
you confidence when you are entering into his 
presence: it is not this conviction that can 
coinfort your attending friends: if you love 
them, if you love your own souls, ict God 
have your first attentions, let your duty regu- 
late your pleasures. 

“The considerations that have been ad- 
dressed to you, are considerations bé which 
you ought to be impressed—you think so 
yourselves. Some of you, perhaps, are im- 
pressed by them. Cherish the umpression. 
No artifice has been employed to tix any faise 
impression on you. [tis the simple truth that 
has been set before you, you will find it to 
have been such, ere long. Carry the ideas, 
carry the sentiments that have been suggested 
to you into every scene ot pleasure into which 
you go; that you may never at any time be 
aifected by such scenes, otherwise than you 
ouzht to be affected; that your pleasures may 
never be of any other kind, or of any other 
measure, of repetition, or concurrence, than is 
innocent and laudable; but being perfectly 
consistent with the spirit of devotion, and 
with all that the Lord your God requires of 
you, while you live may be pursued without 
remorse or suspicion, and, wien you die, re- 
ilected on without apprehension or regret.” 


Some instances of very desirable effects 
produced by these excellent discourses 
have, we are told, already occurred, and 
we doubt not that they will be eminently 
useful in rescuing many from the fatal 
stream of lawless pleasure and of heedless 
gaiety. 

To these succeed two discourses of a 
very ingenious and pleasing character, on 
the appearance of Christ, after his resur- 
rection, to Mary Magdalene. In our pro- 
gress through these, the object of which 
is to shew the causes of Mary’s joy upon 
the unexpected discovery of her master 
and friend, we were fully convinced of the 
justness of a remark which occurs in the 
conclusion : 


*¢ That it is not a formal, careless, or cur- 
sory perusal of the sacred history, that can 
discover to us all its beauties, or let in its just 
impressions to our hearts. ‘This can be at- 
tained only by attentive meditation, and re- 
iterated reflection on the scenes and circum 
stances of the events, and on the feelings and 
language of the agents. Without this, many 
of the beauties of the sacred story will lie hid- 
den from us, and therefore many things that 
might have confirmed our faith, and through 
that, our virtue, as well as many thing: that 
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might have exercised the good affections of 
our hearts, will remain undiscovered.” 

The same remark is admirably illustrated 
in the three following discourses upon the 
words of the angel at the empty tomb, 
‘ Gome see the place where the Lord lay.” 
From these words Mr. Cappe has sug- 
gested many new and beautitul thoughts, 
and derived no weak additional evidence 
to that of which we were before in pos- 
session, of the reality of that event upon 
which the faith and hope of the christian 
are built. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first 
Discourses are on David's Morning Hymn 
of Praise. The 19th Psalm is well ex« 
plained, and the glory of God, as dis- 
played by the heavenly luminaries, is pleas- 
ingly illustrated. ‘The three concluding 
Discourses are of a very peculiar and very 
interesting kind. They are entitled, On 
the Use and Improvement to be derived from 
severe Illness; and were composed and de- 
livered by the author, on recovery 
from a fever, by which he had been con- 
fined to his bed several weeks, and his 
life despaired of many days.’ Many ex- 
tracts were given by Mrs. Cappe, in the 
first edition of her Biographical Sketch ;: 
it is therefore unnecessary for us to say 
more respecting these impressive dis- 
courses. We cordially join her in the 
hope and the expectation that many yet 
unborn may profit by the labours and the 
examp'e of this excellent author, and thus 
have cause to join their thankfulness ta 
that of his family and connections, for the 
recovery which enabled him to suggest 
such awakening and important truths. 

One excellence in this volume we must 
not omit to mention, and to recommend 
to the notice of those who publish ser- 
mons for the use of familics: a short 
ptayer is added to all except the two last 
discourses, suited to the general train of 


‘thought in the discourse to which it is af- 


fixed. Much pious sentiment is found in 
these prayers, expressed in simple and im- 
pressive language. 

We cannot take leave of this volume, 
by which we Tae so much interest- 
ed, and we hope impraved, better than in 
the words of the editor herself: 


“ It is true, indeed, that a spirit of devotion 
is not the spirit of the times; yet some pet- 
sons, surely there are, who wish to discrini- 
nate accurately between sterling piety, which 
leads to every thing great, and noble, and con- 
solatory, and that wild enthusiasm which err- 
ingly assumes its honoured name—some, who 
would wish to keep strictly within the boun- 












dary beyond which, pleasure, even innocent 
pleasure, assumes a different character—to 
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persons such as these, the Sermons here pre- 
sented to them, cannot be without their value.” 


Art. XVII.—Discourses on various Topics relating to Doctrine and Practice. By the 


late Rev. T. KENRICK. 

THIS, ‘ike the preceding, is a posthu- 
mous publication, of considerable value ; 
the work of a weil known and very re- 
spectable character amongst ‘that class of 
protestant dissenters, which is distinguish- 
ed by the title of Unitarian. It appears 
in consequence of a request preferred to 
the author’s widow, by the congregation of 
which he had been long a pastor, and 
which, upon his unexpected death, was 
desirous of having some durable memo- 
rial of his virtues and his taleuts. 

«The object (observes the editor) pro- 
posed in the selection of the discourses which 
compose the two volumes now laid before the 
public, has been, not to form a work which 
might recommend itself to any religious party, 
by favouring its sentiments exclusively, but, 
us far as possible, to exhibit the opinions of 
the author, whether they concurred with those 
of others, or not. Every man, who thinks for 
himself, is likely to differ in some points of 
importance, even from those with whose views 
his own may, for the most part, coincide, and 
with whom he may, therefore, be commonly 
ranked by some discriminating appellation. 
Mr. Kenrick dzd think for himself; nor did 
he hesitate to declare the result of his reflec- 
tions on all proper occasions. It would not 
therefore have been to do justice to his cha- 
racter, to have kept back any of his discourses, 
merely because they were distinguished by sen- 
timents widely differing from those which 
are embraced by the majority of christians. 
In no one instance has this been done.” 

The general character of these volumes 
will be apparent from these remarks by 
the editor. ‘The greatest part of the dis- 
courses are doctrinal, and the doctrines 
which they are intended to recommend 
are such as are usually deemed heretical. 

The first Discourse is entitled ‘The Va- 
lue of ‘Truth and Danger of Eyror,’ and 
abounds with forcible and important ob- 
servations. The three following are ‘ On 
the State of the Dead;’ the design of 
which is to prove that there is no inter- 
mediate state cf conscicusness between 
death and the resurrection ; and that all our 
hopes ot afuture life depend upoh that great 
event. The preacher's reasoning, though 
often specious, is not always conclusive ; 
and in these discourses he has clearly 
shewn that they who insist so strenuously 
upon the necessity of a scrupulous ad- 
herence to the exigence of the place, and 
a minute examination of the genuine im- 
port of the phraseology of passages of 
scripture upon which any doctrine is to be 

Ann, Rey. Vou. IV, 


In two Volumes, 8to0. pp. 391 and 373. 


founded, are themselves too prone to vio~ 
late the principles of interpretation whic" 
they wisely recommend. A dispassionat® 
enquirer will find many texts quoted in 
these discgurses without that strict regard 
to their terms and situation which so im- 
portant a subject as is here discussed re- 
quired. 

In two succeeding sermons the charac- 
ter of Paul is ably vindicated from the 
charges of Mr. Paine; and in the seveyth 
sermon, the epistles of that great apostle 
are defended against the attacks of the 
same rude champion of infidelity. Mr. 
Paine’s groundless invectives against the 
gospel, and its earliest preachers, are now, 
we hope, and believe, despised or forgot- 
ten; but these discourses will be always 
valuable as a vindication of a truly exalted 
character, and as establishing this fact, that 
‘ the arguments employed against christi- 
anity often betray a total ignoranee of the 
subject on which they protess to decide ; 
are confident assertions without proof ; or, 
if they preserve any appearance of argu- 
ment, are shewn, by a little examination, 
to be wholly inconclusive.’ (Vol. i. p. 08.) 

The destruction of the seven nations of 
Canaan is explained and vindicated in the 
eighth sermon, upon the principles usually 
otal. ies ' ; ' 

The ninth sermon, on the religious in- 
struction of children, is highly judicious 
and deserving of the serious attention of 
parents. ‘This is followed by one, in which 
the preacher endeavours to enforce the 
practice of giving the Lord’s supper to 
children. Mr. Pierce and Dr. Priestley 
were strenuous advocates on the same side. 
A valuable part of this publication suc- 
ceeds. £ An Inquiry into the best method 
of communicating religious Knowledge to 
young Men;’ with, ‘ An Address to 
young Men at the conclusion of a course 
of Lectures upon the Evidences of natu- 
rz] amd revealed Religion, and upon other 
important Branches of religious Know- 
ledge.’ To ministers and young persons 
out of the pale of the establishment, a se- 
rious perusal of these cannot be too stre- 
nuously recommended. 

We gladly transcribe the following pas- 
sages from the address : 

" « Tt isa truth, which cannot be too strongly 
inculcated upon young persons, that a regular 
and frequent performance of the exercises of 
devotion is particularly necessary for thems 
7 " this plain principle, that the less there 
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of a devotional spirit, the more cultivation it 
requires. Those who have long performed 
these exercises with proper attention, who 
have acquired just notions of the Divine Be- 
ing, and impressed them deeply upon their 
hearts, may almost venture to trust them- 
selves to the habits they have already form- 
ed: these will dictate to them such a temper 


and behaviour towards God, upon all occa-- 


sions, as it becomes human creatures to main- 
tain, or at least tend to strengthen and contirm 
the dispositions they have already acquired. 
"The occasional omission of a religious exer- 
cise will do them comparatively little injury ; 
but to young persons it may be of fatal conse- 
quence: by preventing them from forming a 
devout habit of mind, and thus leaving it to 
be exposed, untinctured with religion, to the 
corrupting influence of the world. Be con- 
stant and punctual, therefore, in observing the 
exercises of devotion. Avoid the practice of 
attending public worship one part of the day 
only, and still more the pernicious custom of 
spending the whole of the Lord’s day at home, 
in business or amusement: a custom which, 
if it were to become general, would do much 
towards banishing all serious piety from the 
kingdom. You have need of all the assistance 
which vou can obtain, and cannot neglect any 
without losing an important benefit.” 


Speaking of books, Mr. Kenrick ob- 


SeTVES : 


« But I must caution you to beware of 


spending much of your time in a species of 
reading, which is very captivating to young 
persons, and in which the publications of the 
present day afford them abundant opportu- 


nity of gratifying their inclinations. I refer to 
such books as come under the description of 
novels and romances. ‘That fictitious charac- 
ters may be so exhibited, as to afford useful 
justruction, cannot be denied. Virtue may 
be drawn in such just and strong colours, as to 
engage our esteem and adiniration; aud vice 
represented so odious, as to excite disgust and 
abhorrence ; unpressions, which are certainly 
calculated to make us cultivate the one, and 
avoid the other. But when vicious characters 
are endowed with the striking qualities of ge- 
nius, courage, gencrosity, and pleasing man- 
ners (as is generally done, in order to render 
them interesting), these qualities lessen that 
horror, which we ought to feel, at the sight 
of great crimes, and tend to impair rather than 
strengthen virtuous feelings and habits. ‘To 
‘say that characters of this kind, in which some 
of the worst vices are united with many ex- 
cellences, are natural, that is, occur in real 
life, is indeed to assert no more than what is 
true; but yet that does not destroy the force 
of my objection; for they are not characters 
with whom any one, who has a regard to his 
own moral improvement, would choose to have 
frequent and intimate intercourse; and what 
is jnjurious in real life, must be so, in some 
degree, when exhibited in fable. If, besides 
producing this evil, these writings give men 
false ideas of human lite, and encourage ex- 
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pectations of happiness, which can never be 
fulfilled; if they exhibit such scenes to the 
imagination, as tend to inflame passions, com- 
monly too violent already in young persons, 
they become still more exceptionable. 

‘<The objections just mentioned hold, with 
still greater force, against the entertainments 
of the theatre; because the language and the 
characters are more licentious, and being a 
nearer resemblance of real lite, are better cal- 
culated to make a strong impression upon the 
mind. Both species of amusement, although 
capable of being employed for useful pur- 
poses, are generally so conducted as to have 
an unfavourable intluence upon the virtue and 
happiness of mankind. 1 cannot, therefore, 
help considering those who read novels, or see 
plays indiscriminately, as in danger of having 
their morals corrupted, and by some of them 
in no small degree. 

«They, who are pleased with the history 
of individuals, will find a more useful, and not 
less agreeable employment, in reading the 
lives of men, who ere taken a distinguished 
part in the business of life, and were, at the 
same time, eminent for their piety angl virtue. 
Particularly in reading the lives of those who 
have endured great calamities, on account of 
their religious sentiments. ‘The unparalleled 
sufferings of these men excite our compassion, 
and the deepest abhorrence of those perni- 
cious -principles and passions, by which they 
were occasioned; while the fortitude and mag- 
nanimity, the meekness and patience with 
which they were borne, fill us with admiration, 
and prepare the mind for passing through like 
scenes with the same temper; or, although 
similar trials should never occur to call forth 
the exercise of these virtues, they tend to mo- 
derate our regard to the world, to which chris- 
tians are liable to be too much attached, in 
seasons of tranquillity and peace. Many il- 
lustrious examples of this kind you will find 
in the history of the puritans and non-con- 
formists in England; among the protestants 
throughout Europe ; and among the primitive 
christian martyrs, in every part of the world. 
Brave and generous spirits, ye were the un- 
diunted advocates of truth; the ornament 
and glory of human nature; the greatest be- 
nefactors of the human race; all ages will read 
your history with admiration, and your ex- 
amples will inspire the heart with virtue to the 
jatest generations.” 

The thirteenth sermon treats upon the 
much disputed subject of natural and 
moral evil with reference to the infinite 
benevolence of the Deity, with which di- 
vine attribute the preacher shows the per- 
mission of evil is not at variance. In the 
fourteevth sermon, the scriptural phrase 
‘remission of sins,’ is explained, with 
no little ability, upon unitarian principles. 
The four following sermons, on ‘ Gospel 
Motives,’ deserve the attentive considera- 
tion of the unbeliever. The motives 
which Christ and his apostles proposed are 
here shewn to have been, love of praise, 















and fear of censure; rational self-interest ; 
benevolence to men; and a regard to 
God. 


“© We see then,” observes our author, after 
a very accurate examination of this important 
gubject, “ that Christ and his apostles recom- 
mended to men their duty by motives, which 
are not only rational and powerful, and there- 
fore adapted to their purpose, but by such also 
as tend to improve and exalt the characters of 
those, who are under their influence, to raise 
them from one degree of virtue to another, 
until they attain the perfection of human be- 
ings, from the love of praise, and the pursuit 
of self-interest, to the practice of benevolence, 
to a regard to God and to conscience. From 
both these considerations, therefore, we may 
justly infer the excellence of the instructions 
which they delivered. 

“If we compare the mode of instruction 

ursued by them, with that which was followed 
»y other teachers, we shall perceive their su- 
periority. The precepts of morality made no 
part of the heathen religion, nor did their 
priests enjoin the practice of it as necessary in 
order to procure the favour of their divinities ; 
every thing that was requisite they represented 
as consisting in the performance of some 
trifling ceremony, which had no connection 
with virtue. ‘Lheir philosophers, indeed, de- 
livered some excellent sentiments on the sub- 
ject of morals; but the motives by which they 
were enforced, were founded upon present 
self-interest, the good of society, or the good 
of their country. ‘The grand motive to a good 
life, to be derived from the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, and from the belief 
of an Almighty Being, the present witness of 
our actions and our future judge, were left out 
of their system. What feeble obstacles to the 
violence of headstrong passions other motives 
afford, in comparison with these, I need not 
_ attempt to prove. 

*« It may now be asked, how came Jesus, 
who was only the son of a carpenter, and him- 
self a carpenter, or his apostles, several of 
whom were fishermen, so well acquainted 
with human nature, as to know what motives 
were calculated to reach the human heart, 
and to give the greatest authority to those 
which deserve most weight? Or, if natural dis- 
cernment taught them this, which is very un- 
likely, considering that they had escaped the 
discernment of the wisest philosophers ; how 
came they, if they were impostors, to inculcate 
upon their followers the practice of disinterested 
benevolence, and to teach them, above all 
things, to respect the rights of conscience, and 
the will of God, about which impostors give 
themselves no concern? How came they to 
enjoin a contempt for worldly pleasures and 
honours, and for a temporal interest, and to 
direct us to fix our principal regards on the 
happiness of a future life, which happiness is 
to consist, not like the paradise of Mahomet, 
in sensual delights, but in the society of the 
virtuous, and in serving God with improved 
power? When they promised honour to thosé 
who complied with their precepts, why was it 


} 
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honour from the few accompanied with dis- 
grace from the multitude? ‘This was surely 
not to act the part of impostors, who endea- 
vour to suit their doctrine to the taste of their 
hearers, and who, having in view temporal 
and present rewards themselves, propose them 
to others. This conduct can be accounted 
for only upon the suppositions that the reli- 
gion which they taught came from heaven, 
and that they were instructed by God hiinself 
in the motives by which it was to be enforced. 
If you set a value upon the best means of 
your improvement in goodness, you will not 
suffer such a religion to be easily wrested out 
of your hands.” 


The nineteenth sermon treats of the 
observance of the sabbath, and is distin- 
guished by its piety no less than its entire 
freedom from austere and superstitious 
notions: and the volume concludes with 
a brief view of what the author deemed 
incontrovertible evidence of the humanity 
of Christ. 

The second volume opens with a ser- 
mon on Public Worship; in which that 
practice is very ably defended. Many 
useful observations are found in the four 
following discourses : On the Fear of the 
Lord; the Moral Sense; against Indif- 
ference to Religious Truth ; and Christians 
the Salt of the Earth. The twenty-sixth 
sermon, on the phraseology of the epis- 
tles, isa useful epitome of Dr. Taylor's 
key to the apostolic writings. The seven 
discourses which follow, are upon the 
doctrine of atonement, and were delivered 
originally as lectures to a class of young 
men. They are entit'ed, Repentance and 
Reformation only required in order to 
acceptance with God. On the design 
and ends of the death of Christ. The 
nature and design of the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law explained. The figurative‘ 
language applied to the death ot Christ 
in the New Testament explained. The 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement inconsist- 
ent with reason. On the language ap- 
plied in the New Testament to the death 
of Christ. And inferences from the false- 
hood of the doctrine of atonement. It is 
acknowledged in an advertisement pre- 
fixed to the first, that in various places of 
these the author has closely followed the 
essays on the death of Christ, &c. pub- 
lished by Dr. Priestley, under the naine 
of Clemens, in the Theological Repository. 
To these succeed seven sermons of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. On the necessity of 
providing a subsistence for public instruc- 
tors, preached m aid of a coilection for 
the support of dissenting ministers in 
Devonshire and a neighbouring county. 
Against persecution tor religious opinion. 

M2 
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On the future existence of_ infants ; print- 
ed before, but now published for the first 
time. On the value of life, and the law- 
tulness of wishing it terminated. On the 
danger of bad company, which contains 
several cautions that may prove highly 
useful tothe young. _A sermon preached 
before the western unitarian society : and 
Paul's valedictory prayer explained and 
improved. 

Such are the subjects, which in these 
volumes are presented to the notice of 
the public. Their value will be variously 
estimated, according to the measure of 
orthodox faith which may havé fallen to 
the share of their various readers. Un- 


biassed by any partiality for the author or 
his opinions, or any undue attachment to 
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such parts of our own creed as he may 
have opposed, we hesitate not to avow 
that we have found in these discourses 
many evidences of an enlightened under- 
standing, an extensive knowledge of the 
scriptures, and a spirit of rational piety. 
To the unbeliever they suggest many 
striking proofs of the truth and value of 
the revelation he contemns ; to the young 
they offer many salutary and instructive 
lessons; to the advocate of established 
creeds, they exhibit a pleasing demon- 
stration, that-some good thing may still 
come out of Nazareth ; and in the breast 
of those whose sentiments are here vindi- 
cated, they will awaken the regret which 
must have been felt at the loss of se 
zealous and able an advocate. 


Art. XIX.—Sermons on various Subjects. By the Reverend JoseeH Townsenp, AM. A, 


Rector of Pevésey. 


IT was the intention of the venerable . 


author, as we are informed in the preface, 


““to have reserved ‘ the publication of 


these diseourses for his executors. But 
lamenting to see that the progress of inti- 
delity, and the morals of the age, are such 
as to cali loudly for the zealous exertions 
ef all the friends of religion, piety, and 
virtne, he resolved to lose no time in 
committing his thoughts and admonitions 
tothe press. They were composed more 
than twenty years ago, but constant oc- 
cupation prevented their receiving those 
last touches, which were required, before 
the author could venture to submit them 
tg the inspection of the public.’ Pref. 
P. V, Vi. 

‘he volume is small, and the subjects 
af investigation are few; but we recom- 
mend it as containing much important 
instruction, and peculiarly worthy ef the 
serious regard of youth. Would they 
but listen to the counsels ef age and ex- 
perience which are here offered, infidelity 
would not be so prevalent, and the vices 
af the age would be checked. 

‘he first sermon is, on the being of a 
God. In this the preacher exposes the 
absurdities of atheism; suggests many 
arguments to prove. the existence of an 
intelligent first cause, drawn from the 


works of nature; and deduces from the :, 


subject some good practical reflection; 
The second and third sermons are on the 
moral law. They are designed to shew 
that there can be no consistency of con- 
duct, no stability in virtue, without re- 
spect to the laws of the Most High. These 
are somewhat ditiuse and declamatory. 


8vo. pp. 384. 

In the two succeeding sermons, on the 
gospel, the *preacher demonstrates by an 
appeal to the systems both of ancient and 
modern philosophers, that no satisfactory 
knowledge concerning religion can be ob- 
tained without the aid of revelation. These 
discover much ability. We transcribe the 
following passage from the fifth sermon: 


«* What then is the boast of human reason, 
and where shall philosophy begin her tri- 
wnph? 

** Let the impartial judge then tell us what 
advantage the wise and learned of this world 
have acquired over the humble disciples of 
the despised Jesus. If they have no advan- 
tage, what occasion can there be to warn the 
christian against philosophers? Is it presum- 
able that he should be plundered of his hope 
by men who have no hope to animate then 
zeal, and no certainty to guide their steps? It 
isat least possible ; and the danger to be ap- 
prehended may be imputed, either to insa- 
tiable thirst for hnowledge, to vanity and self 
conceit, or to inordiate desire of literary 
fame. “ Ye shall be as Gods, knowing good 
and evil,” was the first and prevalent tempta- 
tion; and from that fatal hour, whilst the way 
to the tree of life hath been almost deserted 
and untrodden, philosophers have been 
crowding round the tree of knowledge, and 
contending for its fruit. 

“The desire of information cannot properly 
be considered as the source of error. But 
when, impatient to be contined within the 


“bounds which the God of nature hath esta- 


blished, men, eager in pursuit of science, quit 
the province wuich belongs to reason, and 
follow their speculations, where they can de- 
rive no assistance {rem revelation, they must 
wander widely from the truth. As long as 
they contine their inquiries to numbers and to 
quantity; as long as theix researeles relate 
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only to those sciences and subjects, of which 
reason is competent to judge, they willarrive 
at certainty, and the justness of their conclu- 
sions wiil be universally acknowledged. — Be- 
yond this all is darkness, conjecture, and dis- 
pute. Where reason is competent to judge, 
the whole earth is of one language; but when, 
without authority, men attempt to build a 
tower, whose top may reach to heaven, all is 
confusion, and the wisest appear to be void 
of understanding. 

** Optical deceptions in the two extremes 
of vision, are not more frequent than those of 
the mind, when it is stretched to the full in- 
tensity of thought: when we are to compare 
ideas, which are distinct and clear, we may 
safely draw conclusions: when they are ob- 
scure and faint; when the mind can s:arcely 
grasp them; when it is either confounded at 
every step by ill defined resemblances, or 
unable to acquire ideas that are complete and 
comprehensive ; we should suspend our as- 
sent, and rest satisfied with doubting. When 
the cloud thus remains upon our tabernacle, 
like Israel we should continue in our tents. 

“Through the Jong period of revolving 
ages much hath been added to the common 
stock of science, innumerable facts have been 
ascertained, and from them, as far as relates 
to the material world, most important deduc- 
tions have been made; yet we may venture 
to assert, that, as to invisible and eternal ob- 
jects, independently of revelation, we can 


boast no such progress, nor is one cloud re- , 


moved which hung over the head of our most 
remote progenitor.” 


To these succeed eight sermons on 
temptation. In these 
temptation, the means of avoiding, of re- 
sisting, and of passing through it, are 
represented with much ingenuity and 
force. These discourses might have becn 
compressed, perhaps, with advantage, aud 
their effect would still be encreased were 
the arrangement which the author has 
with judgment adopted, more clearly 
pointed out to the ordinary reader; for 
the weighty truths they contain, and the 
forcible manner in which these truths are 
proposed, they deserve unqualified com- 
mendation. The following passage, which 
exhibits a fair specimen of the whole series 
of these discourses, will prove to our read- 
ers that the judgment we have pronounced 
is not erroneous : 

“To avoid temptation, men of virtuous 
principles must be careful upon all occasions 
to appear what in reality they are., It is not 
necessary that you should assume peculiar se- 
verity of manners, nor that you should make a 
wanton display of your religious principles: 
but that, if you are indeed a friend to virtue, 
you should never upon any account put on the 
disguise of cold indifference to its interests, 
and much less should you affect to be a triemul 
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to vice. Whilst you carefully avoid ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy, take heed that neither 
false modesty nor the fear of ridicule betray 
you into mischief. If religign be a cheat, re- 
nounce it; if it be true, be not ashamed to 
own it, nor afraid to manifest the most invio- 
lable attacliment to its precepts. 

“ A word, a look, on some occasions, are 
sufficient to encourage or to check tempta- 
tion. Few men have lost all regard to cha-’ 
racter, nor will they venture to proceed, till 
they have felt their way; more especially if 
any doubt remains upon their mind of the 
temper, principles, and disposition of the per- 
son whom they mean to gain. Guilt cannot 
meet the eyes of innocence, but, covered with 
confusion, shrinks back, when in danger of de- 
tection, and then either returns to the assault 
with greater caution, if encouraged to proceed, 
or, if contirmed in the opinion, that your 
virtue is not to be corrupted, makes a preci- 
pitate retreat. Only for a moment let your 
conduct be inconsistent with your principles ; 
understand by signs, and by signs parley with 
sin: or discover the least degree of hesitation, 
and the tempter will advance with the conti- 
dence of victory. None but the most protli- 
gate and hardened wretch, void of understand- 
ing, and lost to all the feelings of humanity, 
can propose a base and dishonourable action, 
without he has some reason to imagine that his 
proposition will be accepted. But, when you 
shall have lost your reputation for integrity, 
no one will take the trouble to speak darkly. 
No: when inclined to the commission of a 
crime, he will without reserve or fear make 
known his purpose, and urge you to be a par- 
taker of his guilt. Had Joab maintained a 
character for virtue, or had he been known to 
regard his honour as a soldier, he had not been 
called upon to execute the base and exccrable 
purpose of his sovereign. 

“ \ character for religious principle willbe a 
strong bulwark against the assaults of sin, not 
only as keepiag the wickesi at a proper dis- 
tance, but as operating on that laudable kind 
ot pride which naturally is found in every 
breast, the pride of character, the sense of 
dignity, discovered in regard to the good 
opiniow of mankind, which is only to be se- 
cured by consistency of conduct. Suppose 
that your reputation stands unimpeached ; you 
must of necessity desire to preserve it spotless : 
but it it be lost and past redemption, you will 
be indifferent to the good gpinion of the 
world, and will bid adicu toshante.  Banished 
from the society of those whose virtue might 
reclaim you, and condemned to pass your 
tine in the miserable haunts of impiety and 
vice ; exposed continually to sin, and harden- 
ed by the bad examples which surround you, 
you reseinble the unhappy lepers of Cartha- 
gena, in New Spain, who, without distinction 
of rank or fortune, are thrust out of the city 
and compelled for ever to associate only with 
those loathsome objects, who are infected b 
the same disease. (Ulloa, B. 16. 5.) 

« Supposing that your character is not 
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redemption, but only wounded; yet your 
powers of resistance are thereby considerably 
weakened: for how can you at any time plead 
regard to conscience, when your conscience 
is known to be occasionally subservient to 
your evil inclinations? Nay, do but manifest 
in a single instance that you can violate its 
dictates, and you will be ashamed to urge it 
as a plea for not complying with the desires 
of either friend or patron, from whom you 
have any thing to hope or fear.” 


The volume concludes with two ser- 
mons on the leaven of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, designed as a caution against 
infidelity and sensuality on the one hand, 
and hypocrisy, spiritual pride, selfishness, 
and other crimes of the ancient Pharisees, 
on the other, 

In the preface to this very useful vo- 
lume, we are informed that, with the 
same view of leading men to the practice 
of virtue and the knowledge of? truth, 
the author is now preparing for the press 
Observations on the Character of Moses, 
as an historian, as a lawgiver, and as a 
prophet. 


“This work will embrace a variety of in- 
teresting objects. 

*« As an historian, Moses displays the work 
of creation in its progressive stages, till it ter- 
minated in the formation of the human race. 
He gives an account of our fall from a state 
of innocence and virtue to the most abject 
condition of depravity and vice. He de- 
scribes an universal deluge ; he speaks of the 
dispersion of mankind, and affirms, that, prior 
to this event, the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage ; he represents to us the simplicity of 
manners which prevailed in the pastoral ages, 
the nature of the patriarchal government, and 
the introduction of sacrifice, with other reli- 
gious observances universaily prevalent from 
the most remote antiquity. 

“‘ These subjects lead to geological discus- 
sions, and to the examination of the various 
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languages which are spoken in Europe, Asia, 
Atrica, and America. 

“In his geological discussions, the author 
has examined the several strata which appear 
in every part of Europe; but he has paid 
more particular attention to such as prevail 
in Britain, and has described their usual suc- 
cession, range, thickness, dip, and disloca- 
tions, the materials of which they are com- 
posed, with their extraneous fossils, and the 
useful purposes for which these materials are 
adapted, the nature and extent of springs, and 
the regions to which both coals and mineral 
productions are confined. 

“« In his examination of languages, he has 
selected 3,600 words, in English, all mono- 
syllabic, as being most ancient, and these he 
has compared with corresponding expressions 
in three score languages, in ordcr to demon- 
strate that they ail originate in one. ‘This 
part of his work may be considered as a key to 
the languages of Europe, because, to any 
person who is intimately acquainted with one 
of these, it facilitates the acquisition of all the 
rest. 

“ The first part of his work is almost ready 
for the press, and will appear'in one quaito 
volume. [t has occupied twelve vears of 
close application and unremitting attention. 
Indeed, the whole bent of his studies, for 
more than half a century, may be considered 
as having been directed to this object, because 
it has been constantly preparing him for the 
undertaking. 

«« Whenever that volume shall appear, it 
must not be considered as incomplete with- 
out the succeeding volume, because it will 
thoroughly investigate the character of Moses 
as an historian, which has no dependance on 
what is meant to follow, respecting his com- 

arative merit as a legislator and a prophet. 

n a word, it will stand like the principal and 
central portion of a vast edifice, to which the 
wings may be occasionally added to compose 
one whole.” : 


We look for the appearance of this 
work with some degree of impatience. 


Art. XX.—Sermons Preached to a Country Congregation. To which are added, a few 


Hints _ Sermons, intended chiefly for the Use of the younger Clergy. 
xILPIN, M. A. Prebendary of Salishury, and Vicar of Boldre, in New Forest. 
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Mr. GILPIN’s character as a plain and 
serious preacher, has been long known 
and highly esteemed ; and the well earned 
reputation which he enjoyed during life, 
as a faithful parish-priest, will not be di- 
minished by this posthumous volume, 
prepared by himself for the press. Regret, 
indeed, will be felt that this has closed-his 
Jabours ; and an ardent wish will be ex- 
cited in the breast of every reader who 
wishes well to his country, and to the 
gospel of Christ, that the Lord of the har- 


By the late Wi1- 


Published by his Trustees for the Benefit of his School at Boldre. 8vo. pp. 423. 


vest would graciously send other such 
labourers into his harvest. 

The first sermon in this volume was 
preached before the bishop of Winchester 
at Southampton in the year 1788, and has 
already appeared in print. The object 
whieh the preacher had in view was to 
enforce upon his reverend brethren the 
study of the scriptures; and many judi- 
cious and many candid remarks occur. 
The following is not the least deserving 
of notice in an age too much distinguished 
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by a bigoted attachment to metaphysical 
theology : 

“ Thus again, with regard to the other im- 
portant subject, on which I touched, as there 
are many passages of scripture relating to the 
huinaaity of Christ as well as his divinity, [ 
cannot persuade myself, (as some pious people 
have done), that an exact faith on this head 
is necessary to salvation. Numbers, 1 have 
no doubt, will be saved through the merits of 
Christ, who conceive him only as their Jaw- 
giver, and conscientiously obey his laws; 
though they may not have those exalted ideas 
of his divine nature, to which our scriptural 
rule, | think, so directly leads. If their holy 
lives have attained the principal end of a better 
faith, they ought not surely to be branded 
with hard naines, and considered among 
those who deny Christ before men. 

“Weare sometimes told they ought ; be- 
catise without this exalted faith in the divine 
nature of a saviour, the mind cannot attaia 
those elevated heights of love, which the gos- 
pel prescribes. —One should think so indeed : 
but before we pass these harsh censures on 
others, let any of us, who do hold that doc- 
trine, ask our own carnal hearts, whether it 
purify them in this exalted manner?” 

The second sermon preached at a visi- 
tation, has also appeared before the public. 
The republication of it is well timed, and 
we are persuaded that if our clergy would 
attend to the admonitions which are here 
delivered, they would secure respect to 
themselves, and lessen the influence which 
ignorant and fanatical preachers so fatally 
possess. 

Thirteen sermons follow upon import- 
ant practical subjects, all distinguished by 
excellent maxims of conduct, enforced 
with great’ seriousness, and delivered in 
chaste and simple language, level with the 
capacity of every rustic hearer, and adapt- 
ed to make its way to the heart. We 
could select, if it were necessary, in proof 
of the justness of the character which we 
ascribe to these sermons, and for the 
pleasure and improvement of our readers, 
many such passages as the following : 


“ Our aptness to deceive ourselves pro- 


ceeds entirely from self-love. If it was not 
that we love ourselves better than our neigh- 
bour, we should be as quick-sighted to our 
own faults as we are to his. But self-love 
blinds us. As parents are blind to the ble- 
mishes of their children, and skreen them 
often under harmless names, so are we blind 
to our faults, and have a thousand excuses 
for them, which neither shew their nature nor 
our guilt, but merely our own self-love.— 
Perhaps all your neighbours know you lead a 
sottish life; you spend much of your time, 
and much of your money, in company and 


liquor; you lose your business, as few people. 
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care to have dealings with a man who can be 
so little depended on: your family suffers: 
in short, you have made yourself a very con- 
temptible fellow. Yet still you stand high in 
your own esteem. You have your excuses 
always ready. Perhaps you can aliord to 
spend your money, so that you injure nobody 
but yourself; as if the kinder God is to you, 
the more right you have to squander what he 
gives. Or perhaps, though you may have 
been sometimes guilty of a little excess, yet 
it has been very seldom, and never without a 
good reason: you were fatigued, and wanted 
a little refreshment ; or, you just stepped in to 
talk with a neighbour on business; or, in 
short, there was something which makes your 
oileace very trifling in your own cyes, though 
the real cause was neither more nor less than 
a love for liquor ; and every body sees it but 
yourself, 

“ Again, it is suspected that you have not 
always been quite so honest as you should 
have been; that your bargains have not al- 
ways been fair and open; that you have some- 
times endeavoured to over-reach 2 neighbour 
secretly, where you knew the law could not 
touch you; that you have taken the advantage 
of the ignovance of a purchaser, to charge 
mere than you knew your commodity was 
worth; that you have praised the commodity 
you sold for qualities which you w Il knew tt 
did not possess. —Now, though you know all 
this to be true, you will probably lessen it in 
yout own eyes by a thousand little sbutiling 
excuses. Let the purchaser (you may sug- 
gest to yourseif) mind his business ; 1 mind 
mine: I do not impose upon him, he imposes 
on himself: he should examine what he buys ; 
1 am not to teach him his business: am I to 
be both buyer and seller ?—there is an art in 
every thing—there is an art of buying, and 
an art of selling ; and a man must live by his 
art.—By such self-deceit you can easily im- 
pose on yourself; but how are your evasions 
overturned by one plain question, whi h an 
honest conscience would suggest! Suppose a 
person should treat you in this way. Suppose 
1e should sell you an unsound beast for a 
sound one, or a piece of damaged goods for 
what ought to have been perfect, and allege 
all the excuses which you have just alleged, 
would you be imposed upon by them? 
Would you, in short, call him an honest man; 
or would not you be more inclined, as 
verily suppose you would, to think him, with 
all his fine excuses, an arrant knave? 

“You see then, my bréthren, how sclf-love 
imposes on us, and makes the same thing, or 
nearly the same thing, appear trifling in our- 
selves, which appeared so offensive in our 
neighbour. You see how difficult it is for any 
one to say to himself, Thow art the man; 
though each of us is ready enough to condema 
an offending brother.” 

Nine sermons on St. Matthew's gospel 
are published in this volume, “as a spe- 
cimen of a mode of preaching which Mr. 


Gilpin thought might be useful to a 
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country congregation.” These deserve 
attention; but they will be found not 
sufficiently extended. Too large a por- 
tioa of scripture forms the subject of each 
discourse, The utility of such a plan can- 
not be disputed. As Mr. Gilpin rightly 
observes, ‘* The scriptures will be read 
with more pleasure, the more each little 
difficulty which now and then stops an 
unlearned reader is removed.” 

The twenty-fifth and concluding ser- 
mon, following immediately those on 
St. Matthew’s gospel, is designed to shew 
that the words of eternal life are the only 
safe guides we can follow in the investi- 


gation of truth, and in the government of 


our conduct. 
This volume 
sketches -as 


contains twent 


y-three 
hints for sermons. 


The 
Art. XX1.—Sermons for the Use of Colleg 
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younger clergy, especially such as are set- 
tled in country villages, cannot do better 
either for themselves. or their tlock, than 
occasionally to fill up these outlines, faith- 
fully copying the style and colouring of 
these finished pictures of this master. 
The volume concludes with two excel- 
Jent tracts; onesan analysis of Paul's 
epistle to the Romans; the other — 
Illustrations used by St. Paul in his writ ing 
In the controversy, which is tow agitau a 
within the pale of the establishe: di char » 
the first of these tracts may be found us 
ful. We recommend it to the serious 
consideration of those who are zealously 
contending for the calvinistie doctrine, 
which they assert is to be found in the 
seventeenth article of faith. 


Schools, and Tw miltes. By Jounxn Narre- 


ton, D. D. Chancetlor of the Diocese, ain ~y i itesidentiary af ihe Cathedral Church 


of He refor “d. pp. 

THIS second volume will ably support 
the credit which the first conferred upon 
the author, as a sound and useful preacher. 
The sermons now published display ¢ 
correct taste and an enlightened pe 
ment: the discussion of mysterious and 
metaphysical doctrines -gives place, as it 
ought, to practical theology ; the style is 
plain without meanness, level with the 
attsinments and the capacities of a rustic 
and at the same time not un- 
— to the chapel of a college. Nor 

e the subjects upon which the preacher 

dwells unimportant, as will be seen by the 
following sketch of the contents ot this 
volume: On setting God betore us. On 
not caring for religion. On faith. On 
profession of faith. 
Christ. 
the law. 


8vo. 382. 


audience, 


On prophecy. 

The great exemplar. On the 
sabbath. On religious knowledge and 
practice. On exemplary conduct. On 
temporal happiness. On sickness. On 
the resurrection of Christ. ‘The divine 
nature hidden. On christian mourning. 
Approach towards perfection. On con- 
solation. These subjects are well dis- 
cussed in twenty sermons. 

The following extract, very important 
in itself, will convey to our readers a just 
notion of the style and manner of our 
preacher. I: is selected from the dis- 
course on miracles. Having shewn in 
the first place that the miracles of Jesus 
were such as could not possibly be effected 
by human art or industry, he thus pro- 
eceds : 


* Secondly. 


The miracles of Jcsus were 


On the miracles of 
On the uses of 


of such a nature, and so circumstanced, that 
it was impossiblefor a witness of common sense 
to ima gine they were eilected if they were 
not; or to doubt whether they were cilected 
orno. ‘They were no spectre, or apparition, 
presented for a moment to the eye; Ny 
sounds, or voiees, offered for an instant to the 
ear, passing away before the resp ctive or- 
gans could seize their object, and distiactly 
examine it; or before the report of one sense 
could be tried by that of “another ; ; before 
reason could decide upon the compound re- 
port of both. ‘They were: 
to the doubting senses, at undue distances, oi 
through deceiving mediums: no burning 
comets, or portentous appearanecs in the 

or inthe air. "These miracles were le 

the witnesses in as clear a manner, and for as 
Jong a time, as the ordinary werks of natu 

or the common perjormance: and transaction: 
of mankind. “hey fell under thos: 
which are least c. ~pable of being deceived: 
they were scen, they were heard, they were 
handled ; they had “all the evidences which 
the fact tIties of man can give lim of th 1¢ X= 
istence of any thing in this material world. 
If I see “the man sick of a palsy arise, take 
up his bed, and go into his house,” 1 have 
the same assurance of his cure, as i had 
fore of his infirmity. If the fever, or the le- 
prosy, depart at the touch of Je sus, the health 
and soundness of the patient is as manifest, as 
if it had proc eeded trom low operation 
of medicine, or the gradually returning 
healthy state of nature. ‘ih: 


10 objec tye hibited 


senses 


the s 


~ siste: rs of Laza- 
rus, and the Jews of Bethany, bad not better 
proof that Lazarus was born, and had lived 
among them before his death, and that he was 
dead ‘and buried, than that he reiurned to 
them from his grave, and lived with them 
afterwards. The facts were evident In theii 
nature ; complete in the execution ; lasting 1a 
their effect, Lazarus remained with his fa 
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tnily an object of admiration to the people, 
aud of terror to the chief priests. Mary Mag- 
dalene, rescued from the dominion of evil 
spirits, lived to be a sober witness of her sa- 
viour’s resurrection. It is said also, that many 
others, who had in like manner experienced 
his power and goodness, lived in the days of 
the apostles fo extreme old age. 

“Thirdly. The miracles of Jesus were per- 
formed in a civilized nation; in an enlight- 
ened age; at public festivals, and in other 
Jarge assemblies ; before witnesses of various 
stations, characters, and countries. “he Jews, 
among whom our Saviour was born, and be- 
fore whom he exhibited his mighty works, 
had long since, fiom the special advantages 
which they enjoyed, (though not always 
fron the use which they made of them,) de- 
served the distinction of “a wise and under- 
standing people.” They were in possession 
of an authentic history of the world, begin- 
ning at the creation, carried through the first 
ages, and tracing the origin of the earliest na- 
tions. They had a system of true religion 
and sound morality, unknown in the schools 
of Athens, or in the palaces of Rome. ‘They 
had poetry not surpassed in any age or 
country. All these confessedly were written 
by their ancestors, read in their syhagogues, 
taught in their schco's, revered in their tami- 
lies. ‘The spleadotr of their temple, the eu- 
rious manufacture of its furniture, their appli- 
cation of musical instruments and voices in 
surprising numbers, to high strains of elo- 
quence upon the noblest subjects,—al! these, 
existing a thousand years before the coming 
of Christ, shew their rank among the nations 
of those primitive times in the arts and em- 
beilishments of fife. So that if any writer, 
ancient or modern, has thought proper to 
speak of them as an obscure, ignorant, or 
barbarous people, he seems to have becn 
misled by national or sceptical prejudice ; or 
to have been influenced by a partial view of 
their present humiliated state: forgetting how 
few, if any, of the European nations, among 
whom the provideuce of God hath scattered 
them, can shew any evidence of cultivation, 
or even of existence, at the time when “ Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
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tians,” and instructed moreover by revelations 
from heaven. This people had, before the 
birth of our Saviour, in consequence of their 
captivities and other circumstances, inter- 
mixed with various other civilized nations, 
Conquest and proselytism had brought to 
them divers foreigners to administer their 
government, and to worship at their altars. 
‘They had strangers from Rome, visitors from 
Africa, and from distant parts of Asia. It 
Was probably from this intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, that they were become dege- 
nerate in their religious principles. As the 
conversation of their idolatrous neighbours 
had formerly seduced them into gross and 
horrid superstitions ; so now they had import- 
ed from distant countries the more refined, 
but not less dangerous, poison of infidelity. 
‘Phe creed of the early ages was now question- 
ed among them by a presumptuous philoso- 
phy. What holy Job believed, and what 
Abrahain knew by familiar expericnce, was 
rejected by the pretended wisdom of these 
enlightened times: for there were some among 
the disciples of Moses, and even in the sanhe- 
drim, who “ said there was no resurrection ; 
neither angel, nor human spirit.” But this un- 
happy prejudice, into which a part of the na- 
tion (the Sadducees) had fallen, confirms the 
incontestible reality of the miracles of Jesus ; 
as it rendered them more averse from his 
person and doctrine ; more unbelieving of his 
divine character, more quick-sighted in the 
examination of his wondrous works; more 
determined, had it been possible, to disallow 
them, and defeat their credit. As his rcli- 
gious doctrine clashed with the notions of the 
Sadducee, so did the lowliness of his worldly 
situation and pretensjons disappoint the ex- 
pectations, and excite the aversion, of the 
Pharisee: who, though he believed a resur- 
rection and a life to come, yet could not re- 
sign the temporal dominion and prosperity, 
Which he had proinised to himself trom “ the 
redeciner Of Israel.” tappears then plainly, 
what was the scene of our Saviour’s miracles, 
and who were the spectators. "These things 
were not done in 2 corer,” nor before in- 
competent or favourable judges.” 


Arr. XXIL.—Sermons on various interesting Subjects. By the Recerend Josunua Mortox, 
Vicar of Risely inthe County of Bedford, aud Chaplain ia ordinary to his Royal Highness 


the Prince of Wales. Fol. Li. 


TO those who have approved of the 
former volume, this also will be accepta- 
le; and that many have approved of it, 
may be reasonably conciuded trom the 


appearance of that now before us. Or- 
thodox, confident, versed in a hind of 
plraseology highly pleasing to the mul- 
titude of christian believers, Mr. Morton, 
we have no doubt, is a popular preacher, 
and will easily find readers and admirers. 
His bookseller we apprehend will never 
say of his discourses, as we are informed 
one of the trade said of a volume already 
hoticed, that they are too good for sale, 


8vo. pp. 385. 


Thirty sermons are contained in this vo- 
lume, upon the following subjects: Di- 
vine worship. The gospel the word of 
lite. The tall of man. ‘Lhe fall general. 
All men under the sentence of the law. 
The redemption of man by Christ. The 
ministry of reconciliation, Death. The 
uncertainty of life. God chastiseth us 
for our good, Prayer. Perseverance in 
prayer. ‘The strong hold. ‘The work of 
salvation. The true rest of the gospel. 
The blessings resulting from the ascension 
of Christ. Belshazzar’s feast. The peni+« 
tent’s prayer, The prodigal son. Hope 
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in God, the good man’s support. The 
patience of God with mankind. God 
merciful to the eleventh hour. Fast day 
sermon, 1803. The excellence of the 
scriptures. The furnace of affliction. 
The blessedness of faith. The interest- 
ing character of Jesus. The one thing 
needful. The death of Christ and his 
resurrection. The close of Paul's minis- 
try, and his hope asserted. We subjoin 
the following extract as a specimen of our 
author's manner : 


« Would you have your plan of action de- 
cided in the whole of your intercourse with 
the world, set his examp!e always before you, 
listen to his instructions who spake as never 
man spoke. Had he been asked to give you 
his own portraiture, were you to put the ques- 
tion again, “Sir, we would see Jesus,” you 
will see hin in his own parable of the good 
Samaritan. Whilst the priest and Levite 
pass far from the scenes of misery, benevo- 
lence draws near in the person of a good Sa- 
maritan, to the robbed, wounded, dying tra- 
veller; and, with all the tenderness of com- 
passion, applies the healing balsam to his 
wound, and prompt relief to his necessities. 
In this scene we see national partiality sub- 
siding, religious prejudices banished, no voice 
heard but that of goodness. Nay, we see 
something more ; we see Jesus Christ as_pos- 
sessing that promptitude and that power to 
save the children of men, which ought to 
raise him high in our estimation, and place 
him supreme in our affections. He came 
when man was in this vale of guilt and of 
misery, and when he saw him he had com- 
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passion on him, and went to him and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine. in 
the obedience of his lite was formed a perfect 
righteousness, satisfactory to all the claims of 
divine justice, infinitely sufficient to justify all 
who believe on him from all things from which 
they could never be justified by the law of 
Moses. Would you see Jesus in the very 
moment of his perfecting our redemption? 
Behold him in the garden of Gethsemane 
prostrate upon the earth, and in an agony 
there, till the sweat falls as great drops of 
blood to the ground. Trace him to the 
courts of the Jewish and Roman judicature ; 
in the one you see him blasphemed and 
beaten, in the other, scourged and crowned 
with thorns: follow him a little further, and 
you sce Jesus suspended on the bloody tree; 
his nerves trembling with the torturing nails, 
his body writhing with dreadful agony. Would 
you see Jesus? look up to the cross guilty, 
but penitent; look up, and see his brow beain- 
ing benignity and jiove; behold the blood 
gushing trom his opened side; there springs 
the fountain of your hope; there flows the 
blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, which 
cleanseth from all sin. May each of our 
hearts catch the healing streain, and be saved 
with an everlasting salvation. Once more, 
we see him rising from the bed of death, tri- 
umphing over the grave, (for it was impos- 
sible that the grave should hold him), ascend- 
ing to heaven, there, exalted beyond all praise 
and all thanksgiving, he ever lives to make 
intercession for us, having our interests still 
near his heart, possessing the same love, pity, 
and tenderness, he is ready to communicate 
daily to all who seek his assistance, every 
grace and every blessing to help them in 
time of need.” 


Art. XXII1.—Occasional Discourses on various Subjects, with copious Annotations, by 
Ricwarp Munknouse, D. D. of Queen's College, Oxford, and Minister of St. John 


Baptist’s Church, Wakefield. In Three Volumes. 


DR. Munkhouse does not now appear 
before the public for the first time. Of 
the twenty-five discourses of which these 
volumes are composed, several have been 
already submitted to the judgment of the 
public, and with that judgment the author 
is fully satisfied. He exults in the flat- 
tering reception which they experienced, 
and feels himself relieved from a part of 
his apprehensions concerning the estima- 
tion in which the present volumes will be 
held. The styleof these discourses is not 
destitute of a certain degree of energy ; 
and the principles which prevail throughout 
discoveratirm and zealous attachment tothe 
civil and ecclesiastical establishments of our 
country. Concerning the subjects of these 
discourses, and his own sentiments and 
principles, the author thus speaks : 


*« The subjects that most frequently occur 
in the ensuing discourses, are such as naturally 
arose out of those occasional fasts and festivals, 
which have, in the course of the last twelve 


8vo. pp. 343, 379, and 402. 
years, been appointed to be solemnized by 
royal proclamation. ‘These, it is hoped, breathe 
a spirit of piety and devotion, suited at all 
times to the nature of the service, whether of 
penitence and supplication, or of praise and 
thanksgiving. Questions also of a political na- 
ture are brought under discussion ; not from 
any design, in the breast of the author, to in- 
fuse politics into religion, but, on the same 
— by which so close a connexion exists 
etween church and state, to infuse religion 
into politics ; and from an anxious wish to 
promote, to the extent of his ability, the inter- 
ests of his country, and the cause of social or- 
der, by strenuously inculcating the virtues of 
patriotism and loyalty, in opposition to those 
plausible, but imposing ol deceptious, doc- 
trines of liberty and equality, which have of 
late years been advanci d with such shameless 
effrontery, and circulated with a malevolent 
assiduity. 

“ Inseparably connected with the prospe- 
rity of our country is the preservation of its 
political constitution, the permanence of its 
establishments, civil and ecelesiastical. Hence 
the author's dislike of republican tenets, be- 
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cause of their hostility to the former; and of 
sectarism, as being more immediately injurious 
to the latter: without a wish, notwithstanding, 
to restrain the liberty of choice, and freedoin 
of discussion, farther than as such restriction 
may be necessary to the peace of the church, 
and to the safety of this UNITED KINGDOM. 
There are, doubtless, virtuous characters under 
every form of civil government ; and he ven- 
tures to reckon, in the number of his friends, 
many upright, conscientious, good men, whose 
religious tenets are very different from his 
own.” 

In these volumes we are presented with 
nine fast sermons ; three sermons on occa- 
sion of public thanksgiving ; four preached 
before ditferent lodges of freemasons ; 
one before a friendly society; one on 
the first Sunday in the year; one on 
the slave trade ; one on the opening of 
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St. John’s church; one previous to the 
introduction of Merrick’s psalms; one for 
the benefit of the green-coat charity 
schoo]; one for the benefit of the choir 
in St. John’s church ; one preached upon 
the delivering the colours to the royal 
Wakefield volunteers; and one at Hona- 
gate whilst they wereupon permanentduty. 
Each discourse is either ‘‘ inscribed with 
the name of a friend or benefactor, or de- 
dicated to some exalted personage: and 
thus the author professes to have alike 
indulged the fondness of affection and the 
feelings of gratitude, and paid a willing 
tribute of respect and admiration to re- 
splendent virtue in high places.” Pref. p. 
xiv. The public prints have lately an- 
nounced that Dr. Munkhouse has been 
preferred to the vicarage of Waketield. 


Agr, XXIV.—Sermons, altered ane adapted to an English Pulpit, from French Writers. 


By SamMvew. PartrinGe, Af. A. FS. A. 


Vicar of Boston, and of Wigtoft with 


Quadring, a to the Right Honourable Lord Gwydir, and late Fellow of Magdalen 


College, Oxford. The Second Edition. 

FEW of the French sermon-writers 
deserve translation. Bossuet and Saurin 
have more of thought, argument, and of 
that sort of eloquent decoration which 
depends not on the language but the idea, 
than their competitors. Flechier is over- 
rated in his country. Massillon has a 
brilliant oration on the consecration of 
colours. Bourdaloue is ingenious and 
stately, but wants originality and feeling. 
We have here selections, not from the 
renowned but from the secondary French 
preachers; from the  Cambaceres, the 
Duboses, the Lecointes, and the Do- 
nespes. 

For a patriot, it is consolatory to observe 
how inferior to the Jeremy Taylors, the 
Halls, the Barrows, are these continental 
orators ; how much less of learning, of 
style, of argument, has satisfied, has de- 
lighted, has convinced their hearers, has 
hushed their doubts, has. warmed their 
zeal, has winged their hopes. Well 
might infidelity triumph where it had 


8vo. pp. 327. 


only to assail such ordinary intrenchments. 
Well might floundering piety despair, 
where it had only such wisps of straw to 
catch at. Better surely had it been to 
translate those sermons of our cotempo- 
rary Mercier, which have illustrated a 
London pulpit and a London press. 

We really cannot find a tolerable ex- 
tract. So much the better. These ser- 
mons are probably not intended to be 
read, but to be preached. They are the 
fitter for the pulpit, from being likely to 
escape domestic circulation among the 
audience. Delivered by every-day men, 
they may well pass for original. Listened 
to by every-day men, they may be staid 
out without fatigue ; for they have been 
abridged within limits which will accom- 
modate a three-church curate. In the 
doctrine there is nothing for orthodoxy to 
wince, or heresy to kick at: it is every- 
day christianity without a specific cha- 
racter, little enough to live with, much 
enough to die with. 


Art. XXV.—Twelve Sermons on important Subjects. Addressed chicfly to the middle and 


lower classes of Society. 


THE subjects are ; the omnipresence of 
the Deity. The cross of Christ. The 
christian’s glory. Christianity consistent 
with reason. Christianity not seditious. 
The wisdom and power of God displayed 
in the redemption of the world. The 
universal judgment. On hearing the word 
of God. ‘The love of God. The deceit- 
fulness of the heart. The equality of 
mankind. The divinity of Jesus Christ. 
And, spiritual worship. 


8vo. pp. 352. 


«* These sermons,” the preacher informs 
us, “have been delivered at different 
times and to different congregations. 
‘They have been heard with deep atten- 
tion, and often with considerable emotion.” 


We do not doubt it. All that is excellent 
is borrowed from our most celebrated 
pulpit orators, with no more than a ge- 
neral acknowledgment; and all the ori- 
ginal matter is of a shewy tinsel nature, 
admirably adapted, if well delivered, to 
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make an impression upon the minds of 
the ordinary class of hearers. But we 
must enter our protest against such fla- 
grant peculations as this anonymous di- 
vine confesses. As large portions of works 
already before the public are thus again to 
be carried through the press, they should 
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ae 
we 


be particularly marked, that there may 
no danger of their being attributed by 
those who have not known thein in the:r 
original form, to the plagiarist ta whose 
pages they are confounded with his own 
matter. Cuigue suum. 


Art. XXVI.—Sermons on the Existence of the Detty, the immortality of the Soul, the Au- 


thenticity of the Bible, and other imporiant subjects. 


By the Reverend J. Apams, A. M. 


Alaster of the Academy at Putney, end Author of several much-approved historical Pul- 


licalions. 8vo. pp. 314. 

IT is not very usual, perhaps, for an 
author to review his own productions ; 
but as Mr. Adams is by his own confession 
little clse than a compiler, we will allow 
him to be his own reviewer. Hear then: 


«© The following sermons will be very useful 
as a family book, particularly where there are 
young people; for the sooner they begin to 
have a veneration for the Deity and the chvis- 
tian religion, they are the more likely to be 
good members of soci ty. ‘They will be inore 
dutiful children, better servants, better mas- 
ters, and better soldiers too. ‘* I tear God, 
and | have no other fear,” is the celebrated 
saying of a great man, who was dissuaded by 
his friends from a dangerous undertaking in a 
good cause. 

“it may very naturally be remarked, 
* that nothing new can be said on such sub- 
jects.” ‘True. But as the classical and his- 
torical publications of the author have fallen 
into the hands of, at least, one hundred and 
thirty thousand persons, many will be ia- 
duced to read the sermons, because they were 

- pleased with his other literary productions. 

The excellent writers consulted for ma- 
terials, are Stillingfleet, Abernethy, Addison, 
Butler, Bryant, Clarke, King, Pearson, ‘Til- 
lotson, Scott, Sharp, Baxter, Swilt, Sherluck, 


Portens, Paley, Seed, Langhome, Sterne, 
Mason, Gravt, Burnet, Barrow, Sherlock, 
West, Ray, Derham, Atterbury, Biair, and 
Leland. 

“It may not be improper to add, that there 
is not, in the whole volume, a single senti- 
ment contrary to the doctrines of either 
church established in Great Britain.” 

The materials which the industrious 
compiler has collected, are arranged under 
athe following heads: On the existenee of 
the Deity. On the study of the works of 
God. On the immortality of the soul. 
On providence. On the omnipresence 
and omniscience of the Deity. On the 
divine origin of the scriptures. Qn reli- 
gious hove. On the pleasures of religion. 
On the internal excellency of the christian 
religion. On the government of the 
thoughts. On religious retirement. On 
true wisdom. On consideration. On the 
character of Jesus as a divine teacher. On 
christjan benevolence. On the advantages 
of prayer, and pious contemplation. On 
the resurrection. On the joys of heaven. 
On the certainty of future happiness. On 
the love pf God. On human life, duel. 
ling, and suicide. 


Art. XXVII.—Three Sermons, preached at the Wednesday Evening Lecture at Salters’-Hall, 
London ; to which is added, the Substance of a Discourse delivered ct Maze Pond, Souile- 


wark, in aid of the particular Buptist Fund. 


THESE Sermons are upon the follow- 
ing subjeets: On Medesty in prosecuting 
Religious Enuguiries. On the proper Use 
of the Figurative Language of the Serip- 
tures. On the Spiritual Nature of the 
Gospel, and on the Harmony of the Di- 
vine Operations. ‘They are not destitute 
of merit, though not distinguished by any 


Art. XXVIIL—Tivco Discourses, designed 


By Janes Dore, 8vo. pp. 135. 
peculiar excellence. The preacher adopts 
1ot only the doctrine but the style ot the 
old school ; the divisions and subdivisions 
are tediously minute, and the studied bre- 
vity of almost every sentence produces 2 
monotony which no powers af delivery w2 
apprehend ceuld relieve, 


to recommend a general Observance of tle 


Lord’s Supper. By'T. Drummonp. vo. pp. 43. 


THESE Discoutses are well composed 
and adapted to answer the preacher's de- 
sign. ‘The origin of the simple and so- 
cial service, which is here recommended 
to general observance, is clearly and justly 
stated, and the corruptiens qwhich it has 


undergone are briefly but satisfaetorily 
detailed. The information which the-e 
discourses convey will be acceptable to 
those who may not approve of all the 
principles of the author's creed. 








GARDINER’S SERMON. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Aut. XXIN.—Justifcation by Faith. A Sermon preached at the Primary Visitation of the 






Right Rev. Father in God, Henry Wiitiam, Lord oe of Chester, held at Richmond 
én Yorkshire, August 22, 1804, and published at his Lordship’s request. By Joun HEAD 
1AM, A. MM. hector of Wycliffe... 4to. pps 30. 


THE preacher has selected for the sub- 
ject of his discourse the enquiry by Job, 
«© How shall man be just with God?” and 
from these words has taken occasian to 
combat, with some ability, that large and 
daily increasing schism in the church, 
which calls itself the True Chirch of En- 
Mr. H. begins by stating -the 
orthodox doctrine of the fallen nature of 
man, and the remedy which has béen pro- 
vided. He expresses his astonishment 
that, at the present period, any questions 
are agitated concerning the justification of 
the sons of Adam by faith, and proceeds 
to consider what the:doctrine of the church 
is upon this subject ; and also the nature 
and effects of some prevalent errors arising 
from a different interpretation. Atier a 
very particular examination of the nature 
aud cousequence of faith, the preacher ob- 
serves: 


gland, 


“'This seems then to be the sum of the 
doctrmes of our church, founded upon the 
authority of scripture, on this important sub- 
ject; that we are justified by faith alone ; that 
faith means a simple but sincere belief in the 
gospel of Christ ; that justification mieans the 
‘change which is effected in us on our becom- 





duyj, Nov. 5, 1804. 


Art. XXX.—4A Sermon, preached before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, on Mon- 
By the Rev. Henry Purirorrs, M.A. of St. Mary Magdalene 


ing christians, and the diiference thenee pro- 
duced between our fallen and our redeemed 
nature; that baptism is the only rite ordain- 
ed by Christ himself, as the means whereby 
we receive this gracious privilege; that when 
we are thus justified in baptism, good works 
are absolutely necessary to make our calling 
zand election sure; that although by faith 
alohe we are justified, we must nevertheless 
bring forth fruits meet for salvation, and car 
obtain eternal happiness only by perseverance 
in faith, in hope, and holiness.” 

In a few short observations on the na- 
ture and effects of the prevalent errors, 
Mr. H. charges those who arrogate to 
themselves the title of true churchmen, 
with atiixing an erroneous meaning to the 
Word justification, confounding acceptance 
here with final acceptance at the day of 
judgment; by this means producing an ung 
scriptural and baneful separation amongst 
christians, and at the same time by ther 
denial of the spiritual grace of baptism, 
opening a door to enthusiasm and delu- 
sion. ‘This discourse is well written, and 
clearly convicts the True Churchmen of er- 
ror; but has Mr. H. himself, supported 
as he is by looker, Waterland, Jones, and 
Paley, discovered the truth ? 


College, and Vicar of Kilmersdon, in the County of Somerset. Ato. pp. 18. 


THE author of this témperate and well 
written discourse has, of the two events 
by which, in the annals of our country, 
the fifth of November is distinguished, 
chosen for his subject the establishment 
of king William II. on the English throne. 
He first takes a retrospective view of the 
principal circumstances inour history that 
rendered some such great crisis unavoida- 
ble, and shews how tavourable, above all 
others, the period in which it did hapyen 
Was to the preservation, both of the peace 
of the country and the integrity of its con- 


Art. XXXI.—The Faith and Hope of the Righicous; a Sermon 
gon Chapel, bath, on Sunday, Dec. 2, 1804, on Occasion of the Deut 


stitution. He then offers some remarks 
on the real character of the event itself, 
affirming, that it was not a revelution bat 
a measure devised, and happily accom- 
plished, to prevent a revolution of the very 
worst kind; an awful crisis, in its conse- 
quences but not in itself, the subject of re- 
jeicing ; and he concludes with pointing 
out some instruction resulting from that 
view of the subject which he has taken. 
The whole is well adapted to promote 
that political moderation which tends to 
the peace and improvement of the state. 

preached at the Octa- 
{ of the Rev. ARcHI- 


BALD Mactaine,D.D. By the Rev. Joann Garviner, D.D. 8vo. pp. 39. 


AFTER contrasting the righteous and 
the wicked, struggling with adversity and 


at the close of life, Dr. G. passes to the 
eulogy of the pious and learned subject of 
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this funeral discourse. This might, we 
think, have been done with more judg- 
ment, with more feeling, with much 
greater effect, and in a manner better suit- 


Art. XXXIJ.—Enoch, or the Advantages of high Attainments in Religion. 
preached at Orange-street Chapel, Leicester-square, London. 
12mo. pp. 33. 


Minister of the Tabernacle, Hemlay. 


THE author of this discourse sends it 
into the world with a desire of promoting 
personal religion. ‘The end is important, 
and the means here employed likely, to a 
certain degree, to accomplish that end. 
Many pious observations occur, expressed 
in a forcible and impressive manner, but 
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ed to the character of the truly venerable 
person, on occasion of whose death it was 
composed. 


; A Sermon, 
By Witu1aM Mostrey, 


such an indiscriminating use of scripture 
we have seldom witnessed. The title- 
page proclaims the class of christians to 
which the preacher belongs, and in which 
this discourse will be found most accept- 
able. 


Arr. XXXIIE.—A Sermon, preached before the Honourable House of Commons, at the 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, on Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1805, pr, | the Day ap- 


pointed for a General Fast. By Cuartes Henry Hat, D.D. Canon of C 


Oxford. Ato. pp. 23. 
FROM the words of the apostle Paul 


in his epistle to the Romans, ch. viii. v. 
31. ‘* If God be fer us who can be 
against us?” the preacher takes occa- 
sion to enumerate many of the most visi- 
ble and striking instances of God’s favour 
to us as a nation. He next proceeds to 
notice. some spots and blemishes in our 
national character. It ought not perhaps, 
all circumstances considered, to excite our 


urist Church, 


surprise, though it may our indignation, 
that in this part of the discourse the 
preacher has omitted the mention of that 
abominable traffic which is still carried on 
upon the blood-stained shores of Africa. 
This sermon is, upon the whole, well 
written ; but neither in style nor senti- 
ment differs much from the generality of 
sermons on similar occasions. 


Arr. XXXIV.—4 Fast Sermon, preached at the Abbey Church, Bath, on Wednesday, Feb. 
20, 1805. Published at the Request of the Mayor and Corporation of Bath, and the Colonel 


and other Officers of the Loyal Bath Volunteers. 


Prebendary of Winchester. 8vo. pp. 33. 
WITH much labour we got through 


this uninteresting ill-written discourse ; 
and, if any of our readers are fond of exer- 


By the Rev. Epmunv Pou ter, J/. A. 


cising their ingenuity in unraveling long 
and intricate periods, they may here find 
ample amusement. 


Art. XXXV. The fatal Use of the Sword ; considered in a Sermon preached in St. Philip's 
Church, Birmingham, on Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1805, the Day appointed for a General Fast. 
By the Rev. SPENCER Mapan, A. M. 8vo. pp. 26. 


THE text chosen by Mr. M. is Matt. 
xxvi. 52. ‘* Then said Jesus unto him, 
Put up again thy sword into his place, 
for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword ;” and the object 
he has in view is to confute the princi- 
ples which Mr. Warner advanced from 


the same words, and of which an ample 
account was given in our last volume. 
These principles are here successfully 
combated, but Mr. Madan is perfectly 
right, when he observes in a postscript, that 
they “‘ have been noticed by more com- 
petent examiners.” 


Art. XXXVI.—The Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth ; a Sermon preached at the Baptist 
Monthly Association, at Mr. Burnstpe’s place of Worship, Red Cross-street, Cripple 
gate, Feb. 21,1805. By James Dore. Published at the Request of the Associated Mi- 


nisters and Brethren. 8vo. pp. 42. 


THE Holy Spirit, says the preacher, is 
the spirit of truth, because he revealed the 
truth, he authenticated the truth, and he 
accompanies the truth with his divine in- 


fluence. Upon these three topics Mr. 
Dore has enlarged in such a manner as we 
can easily conceive was acceptable to the 
congregation assembled as his auditors. 





BAPTISMAL FAITH EXPLAINED. 


Arr. XXXVII.—The Progress of Error concerning the Person of Christ ; represented in 
a Sermon, delivered at the Unitarian Chapel in Essex-street, March 31, 1805. By'THo- 


MAS BELSHAM. 8vo. pp. 35. 


THE first part of this discourse con- 
tains a very well written epitome of the 
history of opinions concerning Christ, as 
it has been described more at large by Dr. 
Priestley. This is followed by some re- 
flections arising out of the preceding 
view of what the preacher deems the 
progress of error respecting the person of 


the Messiah. A prayer appropriated to 
the discourse and to the occasion on which 
it was preached, is subjoined. The preach- 
er's hope ‘that a double portion of the 
prophet’s* spirit might rest where his 
mantle falls,’ appears from this discourse, 
likely to be realized. 


Art. XXXVIIIl.—Baptismal Faith explained. A Sermon, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, April 8, 1804. 4to. pp. 20. 


THE doctrine of this discourse would, 
we apprehend, be better suited to the 
chapel in Essex-street than to the church 
of the university of Cambridge. 


“ Tt hath been observed, says the preacher, 
in favour of the christian religion, that its po- 
sitive institutions are not only few in number, 
but also in their whole nature perfectly simple 
and intelligible. ‘The observation is certainly 
just in itself ; but how few christians can con- 
sistently urge it against the adversaries of our 
faith, it they are themselves sincere in the re- 
presentation of these institutions which they 
publicly avow ? Can the Roman-catholic, 
who believes transubstantiation to be directly 
taught in one of them? or the protestant, 
who contends that a belief of the doctrine of 
the Trinity is expressly required by the 
other ? 

“ | mean not to insinuate any comparison 
between these doctrines, or to affirm the truth 
or falsehood ot either. 1 only mean to aflirm, 
that whoever undertakes to prove the excel- 
Jency of the christian revelation from the 
plainness and siinplicity of its external rites, 
ust be able to shew clearly that the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as stated in the creeds and ar- 
ticles of religion owned by the generality of 
protestants, hath no better foundation in the 
form of words used by our Saviour in the in- 
stitution of one of them, than that of transub- 
stantiation hath in the form of words used by 
him in the institution of the other. This [ 
shall attempt to do in the following discourse, 
not merely for the sake of doing justice to the 
argument advanced in favour of our religion, 


Art. XXXIX —The Use and Abuse of Reason in Matters of Faith. 


from the perfect simplicity of its positive ordi- 
nances, but for the higher purpose of ascer- 
taining that faith which is made necessary by 
Christ and his apostles, to entitle a person to 
the name and privileges of a christian. ‘That 
some faith is necessary cannot be denied; but 
what that particular faith is, hath long been 
matter of great dispute among christians 
themselves.” 


Of this faith Mr. 'T. thus sums up his 


account : 


« Let us not then be ashamed of the pure 
gospel of Christ. ‘The belief of it consists not 
in believing any other doctrine but that of 
eternal life, by the remission of sins and a re- 
surrection from the dead, through the man 
Jesus Christ, the righteous Saviour and des- 
tined Lord of mankind. Neither our chris- 
tian privileges nor christian duties, depend on 
any other taith. What higher privilege can 
we enjoy, than that of being children of God ? 
which is secured to us by our faith in Jesus 
Christ: by that faith, whether we have been 
Jews or Gentiles, we are all the children of 
God. What higher duty is enjoined us than 
that of conquering the world? What nobler 
victory can be gained by any faith? ‘ And 
who,’ says the apostle, ‘ is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the son of God ?” 


How general must have been the ex- 
clamation as the astonished gownsmen re 
turned to their homes,—* We have heard 
strange things to-day !’ 


A Sermon, preached 


at St. Chads, in Shrewsbury, at the Triennial Institution of the Hon. and Right Rev. 


James Lord Bishop of Lichfield «nd Coventry, May 28, 1805. 


By SaMvuEt BuTLer, 


M. A. Head Master of Shrewsbury School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 


bridge. 12mo. pp. 22. 


MATTERS of faith, says Mr. B. may 
be considered as of three kinds. They 
are either matters of historic fact and rea- 
son only, as that there was such a person 
as Jesus Christ, the history of whose life 


was written by his disciples, and is pre- 
served to us; or they are matters of fact 
and revelation only, as that Jesus Christ 
was the son of God from all eternity ; 
or they are matters of consequence, dedu- 


* The Rev. T. Lindsey, the founder of the chapel in Essex-street. 
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cible from both the former. With the 
first of these learning is altogether; with 
the second, in no degree; and with the 
third, partially concerned. Upon these 
principles the preacher censures all dis- 
putation upon the doctrines of election 
and reprobation, and the Trinity. But he 
has neglected the very important circum- 
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stance, that these doctrines are discussed 
and by some rejected, not because they 
are above human reason, but because they 
are not to be found in the word of God. 
By those therefore, for whose benefit we 
suppose the discourse before us was in- 
tended, the preacher’s reasoning will be 
considered as altogether irrelevant. 


Art. XL.—The Unity of the Christian Body stated. .A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapel, onthe 28th of April 1805, at the Consecration of the Right Kev. Henry Bathurst, 
LL, D. Lord Bishop of Norwich, and published at the Command of His Grace the 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
ham. Ato. pp. 19. 


By Ricuarp Prosser, D. D. Prebendary of Dur- 


A temperate but not a very forcible defence of religious establishments ; from 


Eph. iv. 15, 16. 


Art. XLI.—4 Funeral Oration, tothe AMiemory of [is Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Gloucester and Edinburgh, delivered at Grosvenor Chapel, Grosvenor Square, on Sunday 
the 8th of September, 1805. By the Rev.'T. Basetey, 4. 3. Chapluin to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 4to. pp. 23. 


COMMON place declamation, and one uniform tissue of * pompous nothings.’ 


Art. XLII.—The Oridin of Sovereign Power, and the Lawfulness of Defensive War. 
A Sermon preached in the Charch of All Saints, Wainfleet, in the County ef Lincoln, on 


Tuesday, June 4th 1805, to the Wainjlcet Corps of Volunteer Infuntry. 


TER BuLMeER, 4. B. 8vo. pp. 29. 


WE have had occasion formerly to 
commend Mr. Bulmer as an animated and 
2 patriotic preacher, and that commenda- 


PRACTICAL 


the Word of God. 
shire. 8vo. pp. 172. 


THIS little work has been composed 
evidently with the best intentions, but, we 
fear, not altogether in such a manner as to 
secure the accomplishment of the author's 
pious wishes. Feeling, as he informs us, 
an earnest desire, seconded by the impe- 
rious call of duty, as a minister of the 
gospel, to impress his fellow-creatures 
with a sense of the great importance of a 
practical gbedience to allits laws; and 
convinced that,’ after what has been so 
ably but’so inetfectually written upon the 
subject, no arguments which he could use, 
no exhortations which he could utter, 
would be likely to avaii—he determined 
to collect the numerous and urgent pre- 
cepts of practical piety which the gospel 
contains,’ and arrange them under proper 
heads. In this little volume therefore, 
we have exhibited at one view the greatest 
part of what the scripture directly teaches, 
concerning forgiveness and mutual love ; 


By the Rev. Pe- 
tion is further warranted by this discourse. 
We cannot speak of him with equa} praise 
as a politician. 


THEOLOGY. 
Art. XLII.—4 Guide to Heaven: seriously addressed to all xho believe él: 


e Gospel to he 


By the Rev. C. 8S. Hawrrey, A. B. Vicar of Widston, Monmouth 


the duty of prayer, covetousness, and 
wordly-misidedness ; temperance and chas- 
tity, humility, justice, honesty, and truth ; 
swearing and blasphemy ; repentance ; 
the Lord’s supper ; charity to the poor ; 
fortitude in adversity ; conjugal love ; 
parental and filial love ; masters and ser- 
vants; obedience to governors, and con- 
duct of the clergy. 

Every collection is followed by what is 
called an application ; but this is in several 
instances so short, and so deficient in 
energy, as to produce no effects. We are 
convinced that a selection of this kind 
might be made eminently useful, but it 
should be formed by a person of judge- 
ment, of taste, and, at the same time, 
mighty in the scriptures. ‘The precepts 
should be arranged as much as possible in 
some connected order, and closed or fol- 
lowed by something more than unmeap- 
ing exclamations. 


Art. XLIV.—The Holy Family ; being a complete Provision of Domestic Piety. In which 
are Reflections on Education, Prayer in its Public and Private Duties, and an Exhor- 
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tation to the Sacrament as Essential ty Salvation; to which are added Morning and 
Evening Prayers for Families, §c. yc. By the Rev. T. Oaxrey, 4. M. Svo. pp. 116. 


THE title of this strange work will give 
our readers some notion of its contents, it 
is for us to shew them the value of this 
volume: we cannot do this better than by 
citing the author to speak for himself : 


“ Christ, in the first view of his heavenly 
powers, is the risen sua of a new world, a lu- 
minary, uncontined by nature, and expands 
through the infinity of space: I am come 
‘ light into the world,’ in whom the morning 
dawns of the everlasting day.—p. 91. 

« Christ is our propitiation, and his mercies 
tendered in the latest hour; but the hope of 


glory is the fair penitent’s, and to the impeni- 
tent no remission of sint. Pp. 94. 

« teaven is. the marriage of salvation, and 
its many mansions a court where guests throng 
from every clime; and angels hail the nup- 
tials of Chtist, and: his sj-ouse the church; 
his joys are the fatlings that are killed; his 
dinner, everlasting lile.—P. 98. 

“QO! hallowed blood of Christ, infuse 
thy vital powers into my soul, and through 
every vein of my body !’—p. 113. 


This, and much more like it, issues 
from the university press of Oxford! ! > 


Art. XLV.—A Brief Treatise on Death, Philosophically, Moraily, and Practically con- 
sidercd. By Rogert Fettowes, A. MW. Oxon. 12mo. pp. 134. 


THIS treatise is inscribed to the me- 
mory of the lady Harriet Fitzroy—by the 
death of whom, we conjecture, this va- 
luable little work was suggested. The 
seatiments it contains are such as on dif- 
ferent occasions, and by different writers, 
have been before inculcated ; but they 
are placed by Mr. F. in an interesting and 
impressive point of view, well adapted, 


according to his purpose, to reclaim the 
thoughtless—to alarm the wicked—to in- 
crease the hope of the righteous—to cheer 
the dying—and to comfort the afilicted 
mourner. To those who belong to any 
of these classes of persons, we earnestly 
recommend this pious and instructive per- 
formance. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. XLVI.—The Erpository Works, with other Remains (some of which were never before 
printed) of Robert i? ighton, D. D. Archbishop of Glasgow: witha Preface. By Pur- 
Lip DoppripGE, 3. D. A New Edition, to whichis now Prefixed the Life of the Au- 
thor. By the Rev. Erasmus Miporeton. In Three Volumes. 8vo. pp. 523, 484, 488. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON was a 
man of considerable note in his day, and 
his works have always been regarded as 
valuable, on account of the spirit of piety 
that pervades them. The present collec- 
tion, which professes to be complete, con- 
tains his practical commentary on the first 
epistle of Peter; expository lectures on 
Ps. xxxix.; Is. vi.; and Rom. xii. ; several 
charges, &c. tothe clergy of the diocese of 
Dunblane ; seven letters on different occa- 
sions ; rules and instructions for a holy 
lite; some historical facts in his life, 


never before printed ; twenty-cight ser- 
mons ; exposition of the creed, the. Lord’s 
prayer, and ten commancdinents ; .dis. 
courses on Matt. xxii. 37, 39.; on Heb. 
vill. 10. ; and a short catechism. The 
preface by Dr. Doddridge was originally 
prefixed to an edition of the archbishop’s 
works, published at Edinburgh in 1748, 
by Mr. D. Wilson. The life which ac- 
companies the present edition, written by 
Mr. E. Middleton, is one of the worst are 
ticles of biography we ever perused. 


Art. XLVIl.—An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther ; the 
Work which Obtained the Prize on the Question’Proposed in 1802, by the National In~ 
stitute of France ; ‘ What has been the Influence of the Iteformation of Luther on the 
Polttical situation of the different States of Europe, and on the Progrees of Knowledge ? 
With a Sketch of the History of the Church, from its ‘Founder to the Reformatinn ; in« 
tended as an Appendix to the Work. By CHarwes Vitters. Translated, and Iilus- 
trated with Copious Notes. By James Mill, Esq. 


Arr. XLVIII.—Essay gh the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation by Luther, §c. 
Satthfully Translated from, the last Paris Edition. “By B. LamBarr. 


ACADEMIES may propose wise ques- wise answers. They send abroad a ques. 


Ann. Rev. Vou. IV. 


tions, but they are not likely to receive tion which requires long study and long 
N 
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thought, and fix a day for the reply, 
than which none can:be received. 


later 
It ts 


very well for booksellers to do this, whose : 


journeymen bring home their work as 
punctually as the taylor and the shoe- 
maker, but any thing better than jonrney- 
work is rarely to be had for be speaking it. 
To the solution.of a great historical ques- 
tion much previous knowledge and fore- 
thought is. necessary; they who have ac- 
quired this Knowledge are not likely to 
give the result in a manner prescribed for 
them ; they who have it not can produce 
nothing that is valuable. College essays 
are one degree above school-boys’ themes, 
and academical essa%s one degree above 
them: the candidates have to read for the 
subject ; they are volunteers who must be 
drilled, not soldiers ready for service ; in- 
stead of feeding the mind they cram it, as 
turkeys are served before Christmas, and 
all that comes forth is erude and indigest- 
ed: the understanding has had no time to 
concoct and assimilate what has been 
stuffed in. The Teylerian society has not 


yet decided any one of the disputed points 
of theology, and all the poets who have 
emulously contended for the profits of 
Mr. Seaton’s Kislingbury estate, have not 
done quite so much honour to Cambridge 
as Edmund Spenser, who could not get a 


fellowship there, or as John Milton, who 
was whipt across the buttery hatch.— 
Prize rams and prize oxen may be had at 
reasonable notice, but the attempts at 
rearing prize. poets and prize philesophers 
do not seem to have succeeded so well. 

All rules, it is said, have their excep- 
lion, and we are. truly pleased, that fortu- 
nately in this case, the exception lies be- 
fore us. Of all countries in the world we 
should, least have expected a satisfactory 
disser(ation on this subject from France, a 
jand wherein rationel religion seems never 
to have been known, and of.all-times least 
should we have expected it at the present, 
when Bonaparte, most probably a : bigoted 

catholic himself, has restored ¢: itholicism, 

shorn, ef its beams indeed, but sfill the 
same it ran still with transubstantiation 
and auricular ‘confession, a Latin service 
und a-celibate clergy. But. Vrance is. 
hardly e1 ititled tothe credit: of this work's. 
she sent the seed mdeed, and has received 
the ftruit.of the tree, but the tree ‘itself 
was peel and the > fruit mat ured_in a bet: 
ter country. MM. Villers is German in his 
siudies, his opinions, and his philosophy. 
He, isa puri ih lof Kickhorn’s school, and he 
has learut in that school a theology which 
no other could have taught him, 


AND ECC! 
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"Tt augurs well for France that the na. 
tional institute should have proposed such 
a question, still .better. that they should 
have awarded the prize to so truly liberal 
and enlightened an essay. A very re- 
markable senfence oceurs in the com- 
mencement of the work: M. Villers ob- 

serves that the subject regards both reli- 
gion and politics, which he calls the two 
cardinal points of the life of man; ‘ one 
of the first prerogatives of liberty, is the 
power of full and unconstrained expression 
on those important subjects, and in whatever 
country that power is exercised, infuilibly 
that country is free.’ 

With the opinions of the German wri- 
ters M. Villers has caught a little too 
much of their method ; their over-solici- 
tude for arrangement—of their - first-ing 
and second-ing, dividing and subdividing, 
sorting and separating. Order is an ex- 
cellent.thing, but these which are the ce- 
remonials of order may well be di: ape ensed 
with. ‘There is no necessity to label rea- 
sonings if they follow in natural sequence. 
He employs also too much time in clear- 
ing the road along which his procession is 
to pass; this ought to be done, but it 
should be done before people are assem- 
bled to see the show. It is right that he 
himself should perfectly understand the 
limits of his subject, but it was by no 
means necessary that the readers should 
walk the bounds with him. All that part 
of the first section, which is to show that 
every cause is itself an effect of some 
other cause, till you arrive at a first cause, 
is mere matter of amplification ; the 
mouthful of froth which disappoints 
him who would drink. 

The second section is upon the essence 
of reformations in genera] ; here the au- 
thor speaks of what are the hopes of man- 
kind, and he. speaks rationally, religiously, 


rightly. 


«* Do we then give permission to him who 
contemplates the history of the human race, 
to ask of himself whither tends that succes- 
sion of tomultuous events, of commotions, 
and of transmutations in things and in opi- 
nions? Let hin give free scope tohis mind 
iif-pursuing the end of so many progressive 
revolutians. {fe can find it only inthe sublime 
idea of a siate of.things, in which the desti 
tion of the whole human race being fully 
consummated, all their physic al and moral 
posers having attained their highest degree of 
imprev cement, mankind would ‘be as good, 2s 
wise,’and as happy as the original qualities 
of their nature permit. Not that it can be 
demonstrated that this golden age of mora- 
lity, this millenniuin of philosophy, can ever 
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be realized as the dream of philanthropy ex- 
hibits it to our own imagination, But m the 
eiforts of man, in those of society, we cannot 
avoid perceiving a tendency towards the bet- 
ter, towards an order of things more just, 
more beneticeat, in which the rights of every 
one are better guarded, and those rights more 
equally divided. Let us grant that absolute 
soggerge will never be the lot of mortals ; 
nut, at tae same tnne, let us acknowledge 
that this perfection forms the ideal object of 
their desire, that it is a want, a demand of 
their intellectual nature. It is not clear that 
they will ever arrive at it; but it is certain 
that they aspire ta it. Peradventure the phe- 
nomenon ot the geometrical asymptote is 
destined to be repeated in the moral world, 
and that we suall ior ever approximate to.the 
ellipse without being adic to touch it. 

“ Up to our time the species has made 
progress ; it is credible that our successors 
will dothe same. Greece and Italy, barba- 
rous in thir early ages, were far behind Greece 
and Italy in the brilliant days of their improve- 
ment. But however eminent, in many re- 
spects, that improvement may have been, it 


was peculiar to each of those nations, and ex- - 


clusive with regard to the rest. It belonged 
to the citizen of Athens, to the citizen of 
Rome. It belonged not to man. All the 
rest of the globe was born to ai inheritance of 
barbarity, and slavery, of practical slavery, 
beneath a few millions of men. Was imn- 
provement to be coniined for ever to a few 
cities, to a narrow corner of the earth? Were 
the millions of human be‘ngs who vegetated 
in the store-house of nations between the Obi 
and the Elbe to remain eternal strangers to it, 
and to be for ever only the swordsmen or 
galley-slaves of the privileged orders? No ; 
most assuredly! Among them too the dis- 
persion of light was to take place; an inter- 
course was to be formed by which the spirit of 
Latium and of Achaia was to be carried to the 
Cimbrian Chersonese. To accomplish this 
event it was necessary either that the small 
nuinber of people with whom improvement 
was lodged should subdue innumerable na- 
tions, and penetrate to the remotest corners of 
the mast distant regions ; or that the mass of 
uncultivated nations should conquer the small 
number, and become incorporated with them, 
in the native place of illumination. After the 
first of those means had been tried, and the 
Romans had penetrated as far as was consist- 
ent with.a power and a virtue worthy of eternal 
admiration, the second, more natural, was set 
inaction by the mysterious Arbiter of human 
events. The children of the north poured 
themselves out upon the south of Europe, and 
carried their own darkness along with them. 
Chaos appeared to come again. Scarcely 
here and there a feeble spark of light appea:- 
edin the midnight gloom which lasted the 
time proportioned to tie foreign mass which 
had arrived. ‘Ten ages of fermentation were 
necessary to assimilate so many heterogene- 


ous elements to the bettey ingredients which 
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were blended with them At last the light 


-burst forth anew on all sides. During three 


ages, since its appearance, it has spread, and 
mace a progress hitherto unexempled. The 
illumination of Athens and of Rome is re- 
stored, not-only throughout Furope, but at 
Philadelphia and.-Calentta. Rome, and A- 
thens, which our knowledge and our arts would 
astonish, would admire also the philanthropy 
of Europe, which glories in the feelings of 
humanity, and allows not slavery to exist on 
its soil. “Such are the effects which have re- 
sulted from the dismal inundation of the bar- 
barians in the fourth century ; and in this 
manner does time at last vindicate the ways of 
Providence, whose power during the course 
of one or even of several generations appears 
sometimes entirely to have remitted its action, 
It behoved me to make choice of this exam- 
ple, because the apparent downfal of human 
nature, during the long interval of barbarity 
in the iniddle ages, is generally the favourite 
theme on which the adversaries of perfectibi- 
lity descant in recommendation of their own 


doctrine.” 


The metaphysics of this section con- 
cerning the body and spirit of human in- 
stitutions might well have been spared. In 
the following we arrive at the real subject 
of the essay : it contains a sketch of the po- 
litical, religious, and literary state of Europe 
at the beginning of the 16th century, and of 
the political effects which the reformation 
produced, such as breaking down the 
power of Austrja, which would else have 
destroyed ‘the liberties of Germany, es- 
tablishing the independence of Holland, 
and in fact that balance of power which it 
has been the object of all statesmen since 
to preserve. 

Conjectures follow regarding what would 
have happened if the reformation had not 
taken place. The state of society in Austria, 
in Spain, and in Italy, answers the question. 
Fanaticism would every where have con- 
tinned to make bonfires of reformers and 
philosophers, and pederasty to walk abroad 
in purple. Bigots would have persecuted 
in stupid sincerity, and mitred atheists 
have made a common cause with them 
against honesty and truth. Some valuable 
facts are mentioned in this chapter which 
show that though the giant Pope is by 
reason ofaze, and also of the many shrewd 
brushes that he mret with in his younger 
days, ‘ grown crazy and stiff in his joints,” 
he doth still * sit in his cave’s month, 
grinniag at pilgrims as they go by, and 
biting his nails because he cannot come at 
them.’ The. holy see has not to this hour 
recognised the king of Prussia. Every 
year. the pope still doth ‘ excommunicate 
and anathermatize, on the part of God Al- 
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mighty, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and also on our own part,’ for the warrant 
it seems will not run unless it is backed 
by his holiness, ‘ all heretics, as also all 
those who follow the damnable, impious, 
and abominable heresy of Martin Luther, 


and all who encourage and receive it, and 


all who read the books of-the said Martin, 
or of any other, and in general all their 
defenders.’ Even so lately as in 1782, the 
archbishop of Salzburgh expelled thirty 
thousand of his subjects, because they 
were protestants, and forbade them to 
carry with them any of their property, or 
even their families. The banishment of 
the Jews, and the expulsion of the Mo- 
riscoes, have been paralleled in Germany 
in our own times! Never let it be 
doubted that if some new Medea were 
to boil up the crazy old giant, he would 
come out of the cauldron as carnivorous 
and as blood-thirsty as ever. M. Villers 
says in one of his notes, ‘a striking monu- 
ment of the barbarity which remained in 
Catholic Germany at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century exists in the narration of 
the adventures of M. Schad, which has 
been published by that geitleman, profess- 
or of philosophy in the university of Jena, 
who had formerly been a Benedictine 
monk in the convent of Banz, whence he 
made his escape, fortunately for himself 
and for philosophy, which he still culti- 
vates with success. Yet these monks of 
Banz were regarded as the lights of catho- 
lic Germany. It would be difficult to be- 
lieve the excess of their superstition, if it 
were not described by an eye-witness, and 
one who had himself been concerned in 
it.” It might be rendering some service 
to this country to transiate the book thus 
spoken of. Bishop Gardiner has sti!] his 
admirers in England ; convents have been 
re-established here in defiance of the law of 
the land, and the children of protestant 
patents perverted, and induced io enter 
them. However we have been accustom- 
ed to hear the present time called the age 
of reason, and the age of infidelity, it is 
more truly an age of superstition. 

With this enquiry the first or introduc- 
tory part of the essay concludes.’ The se- 
cond, which bears for its general title ‘ in- 
fluence of the reformation,’commences with 
a chapter upon the political situation of the 
states of Europe. ‘ Mens agitat molem’ is 
the motto. Almost immediately after Lu- 
ther had raised the standard of revolt, the 
popes lose half the empire, more than half 
Switzerland, all Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, and England; the resources which 
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they supplied to Rome were instantly cut 
oif: nor was the successor of St. Peter 
any longer the tremendous power he had 
been, even in those kingdoms which still 
preserved their faith. Instead of giving 
the law he was now compelled to receive 
it, he was now obliged to regulate and to 
reform as the courts of Vienna or Madrid 
or Lisbon found convenient ; and in latter 
times to disband his Janizaries, his only 
tried and disciplined band. As his power 
declined, the political influence of church- 
men died away also. Richelieu and Ma- 
zarine are only exceptions. A reform in 
manners was forced upon the church by 
the reformation ; it has had no Borgias 
since ; nor was it possible longer for the 
clergy to remain in their brutai state of 
ignorance ; when they could not employ 
turce they were compelled to try argu- 
ment. The Jesuits started up, and Rome 
had its age of learning, for which assuredly 
it is indebted to the reformation. There 
would have been no Laynez if there had 
been no Luther, no Baronius had there 
been no centuriators at Magdenburg, no 
Bellarmine and Bossuet had there becu no 
protestants. 

The reformation furnishes a striking 
parallel to the political fermentation ot 
later times. Of the protestant subjects 
M. Villers says, § what the most immi- 
nent danger of the state could not have 
obtained trom individuals, zeal for religion 
obtained with ease. For the artists, ‘burgh- 
ers, peasants, ran to arms, and not one 
of them thought of murmuring at taxes, 
thrice as heavy as those which they sus- 
tained before. In the violent agitation 
into which the danger of religion threw 
the mind, ‘people oifered goods and life, 
and they perceived not the efforts or the 
burdens with whicl they would have con- 
sidered themselves oppressed in a more 
calm situation :’ substitute king and con- 
stitution for religion; and this is the pic- 
ture of our associations, and lives-and-for- 
tunes men. Prodigious power was thus 
thrown into the hands of those protestant 
princes, who, like our Elizabeth, knew 
how to use it; and on the other hand, 
the struggle in catholic countrics between 
the'clergy and the crown ceased for ever, 
and the one leagued itself with the other 
for the common object of deceiving and 
oppressing the people, of enslaying them 
body and soul. 

M. Villers briefly notices the jacobinism 
of the reformation. We find, he says, 
among some of the extravagant sects, as 
that of the anabaptists, the.same preten- 
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sions to absolute equality and liberty, as 
those which gave occasion to all the ex- 
cesses of the jacobins in France. Agra- 
rian laws, the plunder of the rich, formed 
a part of their doctrine also; and on their 
standards might have been already written, 
“war with castles, and peace with cot- 
tages.” We have in our possession, a rare 
and curious book, from whence the pa- 
rallel may be continued. ‘ It is the very 
properte of comon people, namely of these 
Almaynes, that what so ever they be per- 
swaded unto, agreable to theyr affections, 
they shal be ready, in a sodeyn gyere, to 
accomplysh ; regardying nother daunger, 
nor commodite, though sone after they 
repent theym. And lyke as the people of 
Israhell- brought the jewelles of their 


wyves and chyidern to the makynge of 


the golden calfe ; so dyd they brynge theyr 
jewelles, beades, rynges, outches, with 
inony, both gold and sylver, to the com- 
mon hutches so haboundantly for this pro- 
vision, that men doubted, in some place, 
whether they had poore folke sufficient to 
consume so excedynge heapes of ryches. 
But this dout was sone made a playn 
case ; for within a whyle after, the ar- 
dente heat of theyr lyberall devocion 
vaxed cold ; and because they contynued 
not styil in bryngynge in theyr oblations, 
the hutches and coffers were emptye ere 
men wyst it. Then whyles it was com- 
passed what waye myghte be beste taken 
for the preservation of this ordynaunce, 
leaste it shuld decaye, to theyr confusion 
that began it ; some gave counsell that it 
shoulde be necessarye to depryve the 
clergy of theyr goodes, and to dystribute 
theyr possessions, landes, and rentes, 
among lay people, and to throwe downe all 
monasteries, and churches, makying coyne 
of crosses, chalesses, and other sacred 
jevels, for the sustentation of the poore, 
as they alleged.’* 
_ M. Villers does not do justice to these 
Jacobins of the reformation. Voltaire 
‘ says, and says truly, of the manifesto which 
Muncer drew up for them, that it might 
have been signed by Lycurgus. It is a 
system, says Robert Robinson, of justice, 
virtue, and happiness ; and so equally dis- 
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tributed, that it is impossible to know any 
thing more of the religion of the authors, 
than that they were christians, who held 
themselves bound to make the holy scrip- 
tures the rule of their actions. And he 
bids us compare their memorial with the 
Augsburg confession ; each article of which 
begins with docent, and ends with damnant. 
They deserved a more respectful mention, 
in spite of the exc€sses to which they were 
induced by madmen, who'can, in al] ages 
and all countries, find followers enough. 
When we exécrate the excesses of the 
peasants in Germany, and of the jacque- 
rie in France, the heaviest portion of the 
curse should fall upon the oppressors who 
provoked them. The insurrections in our 
own country, under Wat Tyler and Joha 
Ball, were disgraced by no such enormi- 
ties. England was free from the reproach 
of national cruelty till the accursed pro- 
ceedings in Ireland. 

Notwithstanding, however, the war of 
the peasants, Germany was infinitely in- 
debted to the reformation. It served 
Charles V. as a pretext for attacking thase 
states of the empire which were hostile to 
his ambitious projects, and he probably 
regarded it as a happy circumstance. But 
it gave them tenfold strength ; it united 
them in an indissoluble bond of union ; 
the liberties of Germany were saved ; and 
the consequence is—that there is now 
broad sunshine in Saxony, and candle-light 
in Austria—that what Eickhorn publishes 
at Gottingen is prohibited at Vienna. This 
very essay will, no doubt, be included in 
the list of prohibitions, and it is not our 
fault if the Annual Review be not thought 
deserving of the same honour. 

M. Villers asserts, that Prussia owes 
much of its popularity, and much of its 
success, to its religion. In Silesia, and 
in all the Austrian dominions, the num- 
ber of secret protestants, the descendants 
of those who had fought for freedom of 
conscience, under Zisca and Procopius, 
Prussia is every where 
held up in this volume as the Ormuzd, 
and Austria as the Ahriman, of Germany, 
The translator makes some foolish objec- 
tions to this, which is the prevailing feel- 


* The little volume from which this has been extracted is entitled, ‘ A Dialoge, describing 


the Origiall Ground of these Lutheran Faccions, and many of their abuses. 
Syr William Barlowe, Chanon, late Byshop of Bathe. Anno 1553.’—There 


‘ompyled by 
had been an 


earlier edition, I conceive this volume to be singularly rare ; it_was certainly not known to 
the writer of Sir William's life in the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ Possibly he imself endea- 
voured to suppress it, when he thought fit to swim with the stream, resign his house to meow | 
VIII. take an active part in the divorce, and accept one of the new bishopricks. _ It is a well- 
written book; the production of a cool, prudent, sensible may, who felt himself well off, 
and did not wish for any changes in the state of affairs. 
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ing throughout all the North of Germany ; 
but he states truly, that Prussia, liberal 
and enlightened as its government is, is 
still a tyranny, and if the sceptre of Fre- 
derick-William should descend into the 
hands of a fool, or of a bigot, it would be- 
come, in practice, what it already is in 
theory. There is, however, this security, 
that Prussia owes much of its power to its 
popularity, and if it cease to be the head 
of the enlightened party, it would cease to 
be formidable. 

In Denmark, the -spoils of the clergy 
fell to the nobles. Gustavus Vasa availed 
himself, in Sweden, of the reformation, 
to strengthen his own power ;—his great 
successor saved the liberties of Germany ; 
but Sweden has, from that day, declined. 
There is, however, something. vital in the 
county ;— its sovereigns have always been 
remarkable :—that law of nature which 
produces what the Germans call kakkerla- 
kens, seems not yet to have begun its ac- 
tion there. 

What relates to Switzerland is admir- 
ably said: 


** Republicans and ardent friends of liberty, 
as were the Swiss, they should, in appearance, 
have flown to meet a reformation. Seven 
cantons, however, remained catholic; and 
another thing remarkable is, that the cantons 
which were most decidedly republican, were 
of that number. ‘This phenomenon is not 
easy to explain by those who are not well 
acquainted with the local circumstances. It 
has been already observed, that the catholic 
religion neither 1s nor can be in-all places the 
sane; being modified in different situations, 
by the nature and circumstances of each. 
The catholicism of the little cantons of 
Schwitz, Uri, and Underwald, precisely be- 
cause it was established among those moun- 
taineers, naturally republican, had assumed 
a form agreeable to their character, and bent 
itself to their manners. The imagination, 
besides, of the inhabitants of mountains is 
lively, and receives a strong impression from 
external objects. A worship, therefore, 
clothed with many forms and ceremonies, 
must naturally please them better than one 
more simple and severe. Here had lived the 
founders of Helvetic liberty ; and the memory 
of all the events, and ofall the great charac- 
ters of that epoch, were intimately associated 
in their fancy with the catholic worship, and 
its ceremonies. ‘The tields of famous battles, 
the acts of their ancestors, were on their soil 
designated, not by obelisks, but by chapels. 
Who has travelled in Switzerland, and not 
been to see the chapel of William Tell?) A 


species of idolatry, a national fanaticism, was 
e | ms by this mixture of 

with that of religion, 
is their catholicism, 
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They do not even conceive that there is any 
other. The abuses of the church had scarcely 
been felt among them. The Popes scarcely 
exacted any tribute of those poor moun- 
taineers ; and their priests, being the only 
persons of any information in their villages 
and towns, acquired, and have still preserved, 
a great ascendancy in the deliberations of 
their assemblies, and in all their affairs. Add 
to this, thatknowledge had made less progress 
among them than among their rich allies of 
the plains ; and that, having already made ta 
these, as it were, the present of liberty, they 
were not ina temper to let them prescribe ta 
them a change in their religion.” 


Geneva also occasions some excellent 
remarks. ‘‘ It may be truly affirmed,” 
says M. Villers, ‘ that this little republic 
has had as great an influence on the des- 
tiny and improvement of Europe, as se- 
veral mighty monarchies. 


‘ This is a new proof of the immense advan- 
tage to human nature of little states, and of 
the employment which is made by their means 
of the concentrated power of each district of 
the globe. ‘This proof is repeated at every 
step in Germany ; where we meet with free 
cities and principalities of moderate extent, 
all of which have their principle of life, .active, 
peculiar and independent. Each prices itself 
on making industry,.the sciences and arts, 
flourish in its little capital. Universities and 
schools are multiplied; and knowledge be- 
comes more general in the nation. If truth is 
persecuted by fanaticism in one quarter, it has 
only to make'a step, and it finds a secure asy- 
lum on passing the next frontier. In fine, 
each state in this confederate system regards 
itself as something in itself; and by that single 
circumstance becoines something. _ Every 
city, of moderate size, is not struck with a 
palsy by the idea that it is nothing; that at 
one or iwo hundred leagues distance ts another 
greater city, which is every thing, a gulph, in 
which its labours are swallowed up ; a pla.e, 
where the whole glory of the empire is con- 
centrated in one luminous point, away from 
which there is no safety ; nothing but Helot- 
ism, political, moral, and literary, through- 
out an immense country. Had Athens, had 
Delphi, Corinth, Lacedemon, Mytilene, 
Smyrna, not enjoyed this individuality, and 
had one sovereign city monopolised the whole 
splendour of Greece, would so many great 
men, end great virtues, have every where 
appeared? Had not the arts and niuses of 
Italy every where beheld courts and flouvish- 
ing republics in their neighbourhood which 
smiled upon them; had genius not bee 
awakened by immediate celebrity and en 
couragements at Ferrara, Mantua, Yenice, 
Florence, Guastalla, and Sienna, as at Rome 
and Naples; had there not been in all Italy 
but one center, one point; ave city, would 
that country have become, in the arts, the 
most classical of modern times ?” 
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Holland was dis sturbed by contend! 
sects, after its independence was segure< ? 
It is well observed, that where the prince, 
as well as the people, became protestant, 
the old police v mai d with the 


new religion: an important example to 





rt ho had alwass better lead reformn- 
ation than be overtaken by it. Inthe sec- 
ic LD and, M, Villers is 
compic ial ed by I Hy ule, 


is amusing to hear M. Villers talk of 
the sleomy and inflexible character of the 
bh. What he says of Ireland is un- 
happily true ; 


« There formation, whic! ito other countries 
4s been the scurce of so many blessings, has 
been to unhappy Ireland a most disastrous 
scourge. treated asa conquered people, and 
long at the discretion of Engle nd, the Lrish 
obsiinately remains “d catholies, precisely be- 
sacl their gps 3 were protestants, 
i heir chains we , on that account, rendered 
e Tit eir island was filled with ra- 
con Englishmen, by whom nearly all pro- 
perty was grasped. “the despair of these 
exasperated men at last ikea ol it with fury 
in 1041. A massacre throughout the island 
ensued of more than a hundred thousand pro- 
testents. Crom we lLafterwards took vengeance 
on them, and delivered up almost the whole 
island to his soldiers. William [1!. established 
the re a legal and constitutional tyranny. ‘The 
catholics were depri ived of politi ical existence, 
ot property, and even of education. It 
pleased Engia ind to make of them a horde of 
gross and barbarous mendicants. It is like 
barbarians, accordingly, that they have taker 
vengeance on every occasion which has pre- 
sented itself. Animosities of this nature re- 
main, and are transmitted through many ge- 
nerations. During the last war, the “Trish 
have sufliciently shewn, that several re igns of 
toleration have not entirely obliterated their 
deep resentments.’ 















We now come to the states of which 
the governments have not embraced the 
reformation. Spain has been dismem- 
bered of its possessions in the Netherlands; 
ternally it has been little changed, for 

e inguisition is of elder date, and extir- 
pated heresy by one vigorous persecution, 

which was a mere noiliing to its exploits 
against the Jews, M. Villers ‘says, “ 
difference between her language, and th 
of the other nations of Europe, was one 
obstacle to the new doctrines.” It was too 
slight a one to deserve mention, and in 
fact, there is as much difference between 
any other European language, and all its 
neighbours, There were Spanish pro- 

iestant wriicts, but their books were burnt, 
and themselses too, if they were caught. 
The state of Spain and Portugal, so far as 


it 
t 
th 






regards the freedom of enquiry, (and the 
consequences extend to every thing,) may, 
with lit tle hazard, be ascribed to a consti- 
tiitional disease, not far remove from ree 
ligicus madness, in Isabel of C: sstile, which 
ecame hereditary in her descendants. 
Such is despotism! the state’ of one in- 
dividual’s stomach, or gall-bladder, affects 
the lives and destinies of unborn millions. 
Francis the First hated the reformation, 
because he had sense enough to see that 
the principles of civil and religious free- 
dom were closely connected, and being 
a sensual and a bad man, he was of course 
hostile to liberty and morality. His suce 
cessors were more bloody than himself ; 
they disgraced their country, and their de- 
tesiable religion, and human nature itself, 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, the 
foulest .day in the whole history of man- 
kind. But that throne and that altar which 
then leagued together for this accursed 
purpose, were overthrown together by the 
ultimate consequences of that reformation 
against which they had so hellishly con- 
spired. “The leaven of tiberty which Cal- 
vinism left behind it ceased not to fer- 
ment till it had produced the revolution, 
Italy was little affected: it was too im- 
mediately under the sword of the pope 
and of the emperor; and the few reasoning 
men who cid not become either pagans or 
infidels, retired into other countries. It 
was the lot of Poland to receive the most 
illustrious ; ignorance has extinguished 
all that formerly rendered that country 
illustrious, and the socinians exist no 
where in any strength but in England. 
Second Inquiry. External Situation of 
the States of Europe in regard to one an- 
other, —TVhe ‘religious struggle produced 
the balance of power, France siding at first 
with the protestant princes, and calling in 
the Turk, because France has always 
made religion subservient to policy. M. 
Villers thus recapitulates the eifects of the 
reformation, in regard to politics, 





«* Europe, plunged during several centuries 
into stupor and apathy, interrupted only by 
wars, or rather incursions and de predations, 
without an object useful to the human species, 
all at once receives new life ~ activity. A 
mighty and wtrersal intere agitates the na- 
tions; their powers are pe Po 1d; and their 
minds opened to new political ideas. Pre- 
ceding revolutions had thrown into action 
onty the arms of men, this sect their minds 
also to work. ‘The pe ople, who till now had 
been counted only as cattle, pass ‘ively subject 
to the caprice of their leaders, begin to act 
from themselves, and to feel (heir own impor- 
tance ail utility. “Those whe embrace the 
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reformation make a common cause with their 
sovereigns, and hence arises a close union, a 
community of interest and action between the 
prince and his subjects. Both are for ever 
delivered from the excessive and burthensome 
power of the clergy, as well as from the strug- 
gle, injurious to ail Europe, and which lasted 
so long between the popes and the emperors, 
for the supreme dominion in that quarter of 
the globe. ‘The social order is regulated and 
improved. The Austrian power is restrained 
within due limits; that. of France is raised 
and opposes it ; the importance of durable 
alliances begins to be felt ; the bodies poli- 
tic of Europe form a connected system in 
which one part is balanced by another; a 
whole regularly organised, of which formerly 
not even an idea was conceived. States, such 
as Sweden and Turkey, which scarcely till 
that time existed with regard to the rest, ob- 
tain rank and importance in that system. 
Others, such as Holland, are at once pro- 
duced by the mighty shock, and from the be- 
ginning acquire preponderance. ‘The founda- 
tions are laid of the Prussian monarchy, and 
of the American republic. In politics a ge- 
neral spirit js formed which embraces all Eu- 
rope. The art of negotiation is improved ; 
becomes more frank and more certain ; and 
the course of affairs more clear and simple. 
¥n this state of union and contact, commotions 
and wars become more general, but they be- 
come also of shorter duration, and their rigour 
is softened by better and more humane laws 
of nations. 

“* In one part of Europe the church ceases 
to form a foreign state within the state ; 
whence it is easy to foresee that this change 
will every where be produced ; and that the 
head of the church will be confined to the 
mere spiritual supremacy. Finally the catho- 
fic clergy reform their conduct by the exam- 
ple of the protestants ; and they gain in mo- 
tals, in knowledge, and esteem, what they lose 
in power and riches. * 

** At the same time all the governments in 
Europe increase their internal power ; those 
which are protestant by the union which they 
form with the mass of the people, and by the 
wealth, prerogatives, and jurisdiction of the 
church, upon which they seize: those which 
are catholic by placing themselves ou a for- 
midable footing of war, by reducing the pro- 
testants in their own dominions, and thus sub- 
duing one part of their subjects by the other, 
the citizens by the soldiets,” 

The consequent progress of knowledge 
is next investigated. The church of Rome 
said, Submit, without examination, to au- 
thority ; the protestant church said, Ex- 
amine and submit only to thine own con- 
viction. Protestantism, says Greiling, is 
the repulsive power with which reason is 
endowed to remove and throw off what- 
ever would occupy its place. The first 
and immediate improvement w1s in theo- 
logical studies, which M. Villers, after the 
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German school, divides into catechctical 
and homiletical and exegesis, or the critical 
examination of the text of scripture, of 
which the hermeneutical is a part. The 
translator has taken occasion here to in- 
troduce a very bigoted and unnecessary 
note. The state of the protestant clergy 
is then described :—*‘ protestant theology,’ 
says the author, ‘ rests on a system of exa- 
miuation, on the unlimited use of reason. 
It regards the doctrinal part reduced to pu- 
rity and simplicity as only the body of religi- 
on, the positive form which it requires ; and 
it is supported by philosophy in the exa- 
mination of the laws of nature, of mora- 
lity, and of the relations of man to the 
Divine Being. Whoever wishes to be in- 
structed in history, in classical literature 
and philosophy, can chuse nothing better 
than a course of protestant theology.’ 

In regard to Fhilosophy and to the Moral 
and Political Sciences. —The Romish 
church has always persecuted philosophy, 
as well before as after the reformation, 
Witness Roger Bacon and Galildo, Jor- 
dano Bruno, and Vanini. If indeed a 
philosopher would work miracles like 
Thomas Aquinas, or sport problems con- 
cerning the Virgin Mary, like Duns Sco- 
tus, he might then metaphysicize as deeply 
as he pleased. But the reformation neces- 
sarily ied to free inquiry; Luther might 
banish Muncer, Melancthon might cry 
out against the fanatical anabaptists for 
disbelieving the devil, and Calvin might 
burn Servetus, but the flood-gates were 
opened,‘and who was to stop the waters? 
Muncer and Socinv;, Middleton and Eick- 
horn, are the legitimate successors of Mar- 
tin Luther, though Martin would have 
bespattered them as furiously with his ink 
as he did the devil with his ink-stand. In 
this section M. Villers candidly admits 
that the number of thinking men who 
have appeared in France is very limited ; 
and he asserts that the philosophical spirit 
has for a course of years seeined dead in 
England. This truth excites the indigna- 
tion of the translator, who talks loudly of 

Yeid and Beattie. Morals have necessa- 
tily been better understood since the ca- 
suists have been laid aside, political science 
partakes of the general progression, and 
has been so far, and only so far, affected 
by the reformation, The same may be 
said of the physical and mathematical 
sciences. Fine literature owes to it the 
German and English bibles, which have 
fixed those languages. 

The fine arts have suffered every where, 
and in Scotland they have been extirpated ; 
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that country isarrexception to every thing 
which has been asserted of the beuefits of 
the reformation; the reformation pro- 
duced nothing there but degradation, fa- 
naticism, and barbarity. John Knox was 
the Marat of the reformation. 

Consequences of the events which accom- 
panied and followed the reformation. Dis- 
turbances and wars in the political world ; 
controversies in the theological world. The 
argument against the reformation, from 
the wars which it occasioned, is nuga- 
tory and contemptible ; it was the occasion 
of these wars, not the cause,and the result 
has been favourable to the liberties and to 
the happiness and: virtue of mankind. 
These wars produced a long exhaustion in 
Germany, indeed every where. Sweden 
and Spain are the only countries which 
have not recovered it. The Austrian domi- 
nions are the only part of the world which 
has, in every respect, suffered by these 
wars, but they alone who opposed the re- 
formation are guilty of all the evils 
which resulted from it. In like manner 
it was the occasion, not the cause, of much 
theological controversy ; by which, how- 
ever, no harm is done. It is not indeed 
the best way of using white paper ; but 
they who have ever seen an income-tax 
schedule, know that it is not the worst. 

A curious section traces the secret so- 
cieties of free-masons, Rosycrucians, and 
illuminati, to the necessity which perse- 
cuted sectarians were driven to, of secret 
meeting and signs of recognition. It is 
added, that there will soon appear a work 
in Germany, by M. Buhle, which will cer- 
tainly establish what is thus advanced, and 
exhibit all the proofs. Some very curious 
remarks upon this subject may be found 
in the Monthly Review (xxv. p. 50.) in 
the reviewal of Barruel, one of the ablest 
articles that ever appeared in a work of 
periodical criticism. 

The Jesuits furnish the subject of ano- 
ther section, for this association of religi- 
ous antijacobins is certainly to be placed 
among the effects of the reformation. Their 
system of education is thus admirably de- 
veloped. 


“ Their directing principle was to cultivate 
and carry to the highest possible degree of 
perfection all those kinds of knowledge from 
which no immediate danger could result to 
the system of hierarchical power, and to ac- 
quire by this means the character and renown 
of the most able and learned personages in the 
christian world. By means of this command 
of the opinions of men, it became easy for 
them ¢ither to prevent the growth of those 


branches of knowledge which might bear fruit 
dangerous fo the papal power, or to bend,’ 
direct, and graft upon them at their plea- 
stre. ‘Hhus by inspiring a taste for classical 
learning, profane history, and mathematics, 
they contrived dexterotusly to extinguish the 
taste for enquiry into matters of religion and 
state, the spirit of philosophy and investiga- 
tion. ‘The pilosophy taught in their schoo!s 
was calculated to excite aversion and disgust. 
Tt was no other than the scholastic system, re- 
viewed and corrected by them, applied to 
present circumstances, and the controversy 
with the reformeis, whose arguments, it may 
well he supposed, were always there pre- 
sented in a manner to fall before the artillery 
of the schools. With regard to the study of 
religion, it was confined to the books of theo- 
logy composed for that purpose by the mem- 
bers of the society, to the casuists, and the 
Jesuitical moralists. The study of the origi- 
nal charters of religion wes prevented ; or if 
the gospels and other pieces appeared some- 
times in the books of devotion, (and this it 
was impossible to avoid, when the transia- 
tions given by the protestants were public,) 
they were accompanied with interpretations, 
and even alterations suitable to the main 
views of the society. Their great watchword 
was the utility of the sciences, and the beauty 
of the beiles-lettres. All that relates to the 
moral improvement, to the enrobling of hu- 
man nature, all that relates to the philosophi- 
cal and theological sciences, the Jesuits en- 
deavoured, and in reality were enabled, to re- 
tain in oblivion; to render theology as well as 
philosophy a barbarous system otf subileties, 
and even ridiculous to men of the world. 
How can it be determined to what a degree 
this jesuitical mode of instruction, which be- 
came the prevailing mode in catholic coun- 
tries, and differs so prodigieusly from the 
mode of instruction among the Protestants, 
moditied the species of culture, and the par- 
ticular turn of mind in Catholic countries, so 
ditfcrent in general from what ts discovered in 
the Protestant > From all this however it fol- 
lows (and this consideration appears to me the 
key of the very contradictory judgments 
passed on the plans of the Jesuits in the culti- 
vation of the sciences) that this society pei- 
formed immense services to certain parts of 
literature, which it improved ; but that on the 
other hand, it retained, designedly, certain 
other important parts in the dark, or so ob- 
structed the avenues to them with thorns, 
that nobody was tempted to enter. Thus, 
considered generally, the instruction give: 

in their schools, very brilliant in one respect, 
continued very dark in another, was a system 
partial, incomplete, and which set the mind 
in a wrong direction. But, as on the one side 
all was clearness, and illumination, and on the 
other all mystery and obscurity, the eyes of 
men were naturally directed to the illuminated 
side, and disdained to dwell upon the other, 
which they acquired the habit of considering 
as altogether insignificant. 
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“To model science according to the in- 
terests of the pontifieal power, and render 
even science ignorant in all things in which it 
was reqiusite that she should be ignorant ; to 
produce some things in the clearest light, and 
to retain others in the thickest darkness ; to 
fertilize the kingdoms of the memory and the 
imagination, by rendering that of thought and 
reason barren; to form minds submissive 
without being ignorant of any thing but what 
eould effect their submission ; like those high- 
Jy valued slaves of the great men of antiquity 
who were grammarians, rhetoricians, poets, 
fine dancers, and musicians, and knew every 
thing except how to become free; [cannot 
fear that 1 shall be contradicted by any im- 
partial man, in stating that such was the sys- 
tem of instruction adopted by the Jesuits. It 
was ingenious, and inimitably adapted tothe 
end they had ia view. It was. calculated to 
form illustrious, and elegant authors, learned 
men, orators, good Roman Catholics, Jesuits, 
if you please, but not men in the full accepta- 
tion of thatterm. He who became a man 
under their management, became so inde- 
pendently of that management, and in spite of 
it.” 


As the Jesuits opposed the reformers, 
and the Jansenists opposed the Jesuits, M. 
Villers ascribes all the fruits of this latter 
vivalry to Martin Luther. Without the 
reformation, he says, there would have 
been no Jesuits, and without the Jesuits 
na Port Royal; thus the works of Ar- 
nauid, Tillemont, Pascal, &c. are among 
the fruits of this prolific seed. This is 
something like the connection between the 
priest all shaven and shorn, and the rat 
that eat the malt that Jay in the house that 
Jack built. There is no end of these re- 
mote consequences ; the price of nutmegs 
is one, and the archbishop of Canterbury’s 
wig is another. 

Reflection concerning the uses made of 
the wealth of the church. M4 Villers re~ 
grets the little good use that has been 
made of this treasury, and yet he supposes 
the distribution in our own country to be 
more judicious than it really is; thus much 
however we may fairly boast, that in no 
country has it been better applicd. 
Essay terminates with a brief recapitula- 
tion, in which the author ends as he be- 
gan, by shewing that the reformation, so 
active a cause to succeeding ages, was it- 
self an etfect of the spirit of its own age. 
What Dante and Petrarca were to poetry ; 
Michael Angelo and Raffaello to the arts 
of design ; Bacon aud Descartes to philo- 
sophy ; Copernicus and Galileo to astro- 
nomy ; Columbus and Gama to geogra- 
phy ; the same was Luther in regard to 
religion. All were the first characters of 


The’ 
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their respective ages, but their age 
ready for them. 

A sketch of the history of the church 
down to the reformation is appended, it 
might with more propriety have beeu pre- 
fixed. We shall transcribe from this the 
character of the great founder of christia- 
nity, as perfectly explanatory of the au- 
thor’s system of belief. ~ 


Was 


“‘ He preached with the tranquil majesty of 
amind invested with a superior mission, and 
which had no other business on the earth, but 
that of establishing truth, piety, aud love 
among mortals. Serious and circumspect in 
his actions, ingenuous, simple, and sublime ia 
his discourses, his miad appeared calm, trans- 


‘parent, and profound as the ether of h 


Supremely mild and benevolent, a holy ; 
against impiety and vice could alone mo\ 
atfect him with passion for an instant. 
is Jesus described to us by his four historians. 
If he was not-such, undoubtedly we must 2d- 
mire the genius of those who imagined ) “ne 
apicture, and still more the happy chan. 5 
which the same picture presented itseli exact! 
to four evangelists, who, in alt prob: 
could not each copy fiom the other. 
he was such, as it is impossible to doubt 
then was the nature of this extraordina 
ing, who resembles none of the great 
ages represented to us in hisiois 
life, without blemish and withou 
exhibits not one of the weakiiesses oi 
nature ? 

“Jesus, during the few years of 
minisiry, sowed the imperishable seed 
doctrine of pure adoration, of love anc 
or rather he only sanctioned and viviii 
seeds naturally sown in every heat. 
what is not less wonderful.and extran: 
than his whole mission and character is, ¢ 
Jew, amember apparently of a nation v 
ralleled for its scliishness, its exclusive sp 
and its enmity to the rest of mankind, tir 
presented the notion of an universal religioy, 
of a church for the human race, of a fraternity 
of all men under the autaority of 2 common 
father. One father, one family, one service, 
one love; tis idea was miraculous in that aces 
it was so ina much greater ck 
and established in Judea. Jes 
his only precept ; explained, 
to every case. 
tles, plain, unlettered men 
among all nations, deck: 
every where its effects would be great. 
go, they speak, and the world becomes cliris- 
tian. Jesusmeanwhile, pursued by the tana- 
ticism of the priests of the encient law, was 
the same amid executioners and torinents 
which he had been in the midst of his disci- 
ples, a pattern more than human of pati 
and firmness, of mildness and sublimitv. ‘ (a- 
ther,” said he, pr g for his executioners, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
what they do.” This last proot was wantins 
to enahle him to oiler a practical example uf 
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_the most difficult virtues. After this nothing 
more remained for him to do: all was finished 
touse his own expression ; and he died the 
noble death ofa mrrtyr to truth and virtue.” 


The whole of this sketch displays a . 


thorough knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 
M. Villers has touched lightly upon 
the evils which the reformation has oc- 
casioned; he specifies its injurious effect 
upon the fine arts, and nothing more. A 
_worse evil is the total stop which it has 
hitherto put to the progress of christian- 
ity; the Danish and Moravian missions 
are too unimportant to be considered as 
exceptions. Protestantism wants ail the 
implements for conversion. The Jesuits 
trained up men for the purpose, always 
either the most enthusiastic or the most 
able of their body, and not untrequently 
both qualities were found united. Celi- 
bacy enabled these adventurers to carry 
their lives loose about them, they looked 
on to martyrdom as to the highest bless- 
ing, and to canonization as the highest 
summit of earthly glory—thrones in hea- 
ven and altars upon earth were to be 
their reward. But the Protestant church 
inilitant would tind but few of its soldiers 
ready to voluntcer upon the forlorn hope. 
The missionary froma.reformed country, 
sets out with only his own stock of zeal, 
there are no cooler heads at home to di- 
rect hin); he has no order io share in the 
glory of his: success, or sing triumphant 
hymns for his martyrdom; he sees no 
charms in ‘the stake and the foss, and 
worst of all, he has no tools to work with, 
no idols which he can offer to the idolator 
in exchange for his old gods. It is the 
state which must convert Hindostan and 
Polynesia, not the church, 

The reformed churelies may also envy 
the admirable skill with which Rome en- 
listed into its own service all such fanatics 
as create sects in protestent countries. 
The Wesleys and Whitficlds of catholicism 
‘have been the founders of new orders, or 
the reformers of old ones, and proved its 
most useful labourers. In that wonder- 
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ful system of imposition every thing was 
made useful. The church of Rome sent 
enthusiasts abroad to extend, its empire 
and be made its martyrs; and thosé who 
were too mad for any thing else, it-kept at 
home to feed upon bread and water, flog 
themselves, wear hair-cloth, see visions, 
receive revelations, and become saints. 
Our Bridgets and Gertrudes go to Bedlam, 
and our Junipers to the parish ‘work- 
houses. 

It has been said, that the reformation 
was premature, and would have been 
more effectual had it been delayed; but 
the example of France does not prove 
that any great changes in the state of the 
church are conducted in these times more 
moderately, more wisely, or to better end, 
than they were in the sixteenth century, 
Popery never could have’ fallen without 
violence. As for its reforming itself, have 
we yet to Jearn that reforms are never to 
be expected from within; that for goi- 
tres and cancers there is but one cure ? 

That the reformation has not been com- 
plete we may acknowledge. What how- 
ever may be farther wanting in eur own 
country is in the body, not the spirit of 
the church. Qur clergy have kept pace 
with their countrymen in improvement. 
Consubstantiation may be in the articles, 
and transubstantiation in the catechism; 
but neither do the men who subscribe to 
the articles think of the one, nor the chil- 
dren who repeat the catechism of the 
other; they are not insisted upon as points 
of faith, and they form no part of the na- 
tional belief. Were the church of Eng- 


‘land to improve the condition of its in- 


ferior clergy, and to make its articles cor- 
respond with its actual belief, its friends 
would have little to wish, and its ene- 
mies nothing to hope. 

Mr. Lambert's trans!ation has a life of 
Luther prefixed, which, if not more ne- 
cessary than Mr. Mill’s notes, is not quite 
so worthless. It is from a later edition, 
and contains a preface of M. Villers, 
which shews that his book has excited, as 
might be expected, some controversy. 


Art. XLIX,—An Attempt to illustrate those Articles of the Church of England which the 
Calvinists improperly consider as Calvinistical. In Eight Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oajord, in the Year 1804, at the Lecture founded by J. Bampron, Af. A. 


Canon of Salisbury. 
pp- 460. 


IT has been justly remarked by an emi- 
nent theological professer of one of our 
tniversities, that in order to ascertain, or 
‘9 approach to the primitive sense of qur 


By Kacuarp Lawrgenge, LL. D. of University College. 


8vo. 


articles, we must put ourselves in the 
place of those who compiled them. This 
is precisely what Dr. L. has attempted in 
the lectures now befareus, He is not 
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indeed the first, as he acknowledges, by 
whom this mode of illustration has been 
adopted; but he has been much more 
diligent, and much more successful, than 
those who have preceded him. We will 
endeavour to give in a brief but faithful 
sketch, the result of the dry and laborious 
investigations through which he has been 
necessarily led in determining the state 
of religious opinion at the beginning of 
the reformation in England. 

The nature and extent of his design will 
be evident from the following passage in 
the first sermon. 


“« On one hand it has been contended, that 
eur atticles are consonant with the creed of 
Calvin; on the other with that of Armirius. 
Ki is not my intention to follow this contro- 
verted question into particulars. Yet per- 
haps it should be cursorily remarked, that 
even the Calvinist has proved in the most con- 
vincing mode, that they are not in their ne- 
cessary construction completely calvinistical ; 
that something is wanting in them to produce 
entire satisfaction; for repeatedly has he la- 
boured, although constantly laboured in vain, 
first to render them explicit on this head, and 
afterwards to get his favourite emendations 
approved and established by public authority. 
But with these points the elucidation, which 
1 propose, is by no means connected. It will 
be confined to a comparison of our articles 
with the prevailing opinions of the times when 

‘they were composed, at least with those in 
which they immediately originated, or from 
which they were collaterally derived. 

“ Ifwe contemplate them in this view, or 
rather such of them as will become the sub- 
ject of investigation, we find, that far from be- 
mg framed according to the system of Calvin 
in preference to all others, they were model- 
fed after the Lutheran in opposition to the Ro- 
mish tenets of the day. The whole scope, 
therefore, of my design will be, instead of 
considering them abstractedly, to survey them 
relatively, with reference to the particular 
tenets alluded to; and the principal part of 
my observations will consist in developing 
ihese, if not minutely and in full detail, yet 
sufficiently for the purpose of illustration. 
Ent before I proceed to explain the selected 
‘tloctrines, it will be requisite more at large to 
point out the real basis upon which the super- 
structure of our church was raised ; and then 
to give the evidence which the articles them- 
selves exhibit of having been erected upon 
the same foundation.” 


The English reformation, which, as is 
well known, commenced under Henry 
VIII. was completed, according to Dr. 
L. in all its essential parts under Edward 
VI. No subsequent alteration of any im- 
portance took place. The original, after 
which it was moulded, was the Protestant 
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establishment in Germany. The “ men 
of the new learning,” as the English Pro- 
testants were called, were all Lutherans ; 
and many attempts were made, both by 
Henry and Edward, to gain the personal 
assistance of Melancthon. The two most 
important publicaiions of Henry's reign, 
the Bishop's Book and the King’s Rook, 
with the exception of a few points breathed 
the spirit of Lutheranism. ‘* Upon the ac- 
cession of Edward the offices of the 
church, observes Dr. L. were immediate- 
ly reformed (which before had been ‘but 
partially attempted) after the temperate 
system of Luther, and not after the plan 
of subversion, rather than of reformation, 
which Calvin had recently exhibited at 
Geneva. Nor were any alterations of im- 
portance, one. point alone excepted, made 
at their subsequent revision. At the 
same period also the first book of Homi- 
lies was composed: which, although 
equally Lutheran, yet containing nothing 
upon the subject of the sacramental pre- 
sence, has remained without the slightest 
emendation to the present day.” p. 15. 
Soon after this Cranmer translated a Lu- 
theran catechism, which he edited in his 
own name, dedicated to‘the king, and 
strongly recommended as a treatise ad. 
mirably adapted to improve the principles 
as well as the morals of the rising genera- 
tion. 


“On the whole, therefore, the principles, 
upon which our reformation was conducted, 
ought not to remain in doubt: they were ma- 
nifestly Lutheran. With these the mind of 
him, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the 
salutary measure, was deeply impressed, and 
in conformity with them was our Liturgy 
drawn up, and the first book of our Homilies, 
alt that were at the time composed.” 


The articles, Dr. L. asserts, were drawn 
up by Cranmer, after the model of “ that 
boast of Germany and pride of the refor- 
mation, the confession of Augsburgh.” Up- 
on one point only, the doctrine of consub- 
stantiation, a deviation from it was made ; 
and upon this point the author of the con- 
fession was himself suspected. Of their 
subsequent history Dr. L. observes, 


““When a permanent system of faith was 
setiled by the clergy assembled in convoca- 
tion under Elizabeth, the see of Canterbury 
was filled by Archbishop Parker; who as an 
antiquarian and Saxon scholar still ranks high 
in the republic of letters, Nor as the re- 
storer of our church did he acquire a less so 
lid, if less brilliant, reputation. Called by the 
srovidence of God to rebuild the walls of our 
Zion, rudely subverted by papal bigotry, 
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he neglected not the revered materials of the 
former fabric. After the revival of our litur- 
gy, his attention was directed to the considera- 
tion of speculative questions: and here the 
temperate proceedings of the assembly, which 
discussed them, seemed perfectly to corres- 
pond with his most sanguine wishes. Instead 
of entering upon the task of innovation, in- 
stead of bringing forward a new code of doc- 
trines, which some might have thought more 
adapted to the improved state of religious taste 
and sentiment, the convocation was satisfied 
to tread in a beaten path ; t notonly made 
the articles of Cranmer the basis of the pro- 
posed system, but adopted them in general 
word for word. Of what was the intention in 
this respect no testimony can be more conclu- 
sive, than the evidence of the original docu- 
ment itself, which is still preserved with the 
signatures of the clergy annexed to it, and 
which is nothing more than an interlined and 
amended copy of the formulary, which had 
been adopted in the preceding reign. 

““W hatsoever then might have been the dis- 
positions of a few overzealous men, the mem- 
bersof this important convention displayed a 
remarkable proof of their moderation and 
judgment, by generally reviving what had 
been before established, rather than, in order 
to gratify the restless spirit of innovation, by 
inculcating novel doctrines. Instead of in- 
creasing the number of the articles, they di- 
minished them; instead of extending their 
sense, so asto make them embrace a greater 
proportion of speculative tenets, they con- 
tracted them, and appeared in every case 


more disposed to extinguish difference of opi- 
nion, than to augment it by adding fuel to a 


flame, already rising above controul. In one 
ortwo instances indeed additions, or rather 
additional elucidations, were admitted. Of 
the tendency however of these we cannot 
doubt, when we learn that, with the exception 
of one obvious topic alone, they were not 
original ; that they were neither the produc- 
tions of Parker nor the convocation; and that 
they were not borrowed from any calvinistical 
or Zuinglian, but from a Lutheran creed. 
The creed to which I allude is the confession 
of Wirtemberg, which was exhibited in the 
council of Trent the very year, when our own 
articles were completely arranged by Cran- 
mer. That their resemblance to this compo- 
sition should have been hitherto overlooked 
isthe more remarkable, because it seems too 
visible, one would conceive, to have escaped 
the notice of the most superficial observer. 
For it was not confined to a mere affinity of 
idea, or the occasional adoption of an indivi- 
dual expression; but in some cases entire 
extracts were copied, without the slightest 
omission or minutest variation. 

“Tf then we duly weigh the facts, which 
have been stated, and the consequences which 
seem toresult from them, we shall not per- 
haps be at a loss to determine, from what 
quarter we are likely to collect the best ma- 

ials for illustrating the articles of our church. 
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We perceive, that in the first compilation 
many prominent passages were taken from 
the Augsbourgh, and in the second from the 
Wirtemberg confession ; the latter not being 
considered as a retractation of the former, 
but rather, what only it professed to be, as a 
repetition and compendium of it. ‘Thee 
were the creeds of Lutherans.” 


Dr. Lawrence further remarks : 


“To the writings of Calvin it will be iv va'n 
to apply, as some have done, from any cou- 
ception, that our clergy in the last revision 
were eager to propagate the new principles, 
which they may be supposed to have imbided 
during the sanguinary persecution uuder 
Mary. For, as if distrustful upon this head, 
the prudent restorers of our church, unless on 
an individual question, where the interests of 
truth forbad a compromise, kept the creed of 
a different communion in view; the creed 
likewise of an ira prior to that event, which, 
by compelling many of our proscribed cousi- 
trymen to take refuge on the continent, par- 
ticularly at Geneva, laid the foundation of a 
controversy respecting discipline and the forms 
of divine worship, which long disturbed the 
tranquillity of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
often threatened its existence, and once actu- 
ally subverted it. But tothe name of Calvin, 
whose talents even prejudice must confess to 
have been not inferior to his picty, but whose 
love of hypothesis was perhaps superior to 
both, from the celebrity which it afterwards 
acquired, too much importance has been 
sometimes annexed. It has been forgoticn, 
that at the time under contemplation, the er- 
rors of the church of Rome were almost the 
sole objects of religious altercation, no public 
dissension of consequence having occurred 
among protestants, although thinking variously 
on various topics, except upon the single pui.t 
of the eucharist: and that Calvin's systvin 
upon this had not obtained its full reputatiun, 
his controversies upon the subject not being 
then in existence; controversies, which {first 
began to perpetuate his name, and to reader 
Calvinism a characteristical appellation, Nox 
has it been sufficiently observed, that his title 
to fame on this occasion arose not so wjuchk 
from his opinions themselves, which differed 
but little, except in terms, from what had been 
before advanced by Bucer and other meiia- 
tors between the two extremes of a copores! 
and a spiritual presence, as from the peisp:- 
cuity, with which he explained, and thie abi- 
lity, with which he defended them, when at- 
tacked by the Lutherans, who had not yet er- 
tered the field of combat against him. But 
no more convincing evidence, perhaps, can be 
alledged, that the incense of flattery, which 
was afterwards abundantly offered up, had 
not then been received, than the total silence 
respecting him preserved by a contemporary 
writer, who seemed pertinaciously attached 
to all his opinions; I mean the well known au- 
thor of an Ecclesiastical History, containing 
the acts and monuments of martyrs, From 
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the voluminous production alluded to, it ap- 
pears not that any of those, who sutfered in 
the reign of Mary, were accused of having 
adopted the sentiments of Calvin, but either 
of Luther or of Zuingle: nor does the prolix 
historian himself, while he dwells in detail upon 
the writings and merits of both the latter, dis- 
tiiguish the name, or attempt to immortalize 
the memory, of the former. 

“ It was inéved more to Iris theory of pre- 
destination, than to that of the sacramental 
presence, that in process of time he was in- 
debted for his renown. 
at the period under review, had not passed 
the controversial flame, from which, in the 
estimation of his zealous adherents, it came 
forth with additional brilliancy and purity. 
It was not then, as afterwards, the object of 
applause, but, on the contrary, of disappro- 
bation. For his doctrine of God's dreadful 
decree, which before had attracted little no- 
tice, was then beginning to give offence both 
within and without the territory of Geneva. 
Dreadful l term it, as being no tess so to his 
feelings, than to ours; for the same strong 
epithet he himself applied to it.‘ Horribile 
quidem decretum fateor,’ were the precise ex- 
pressions which he used, when shuddering’ at 
his own favourite idea of irrespective reproba- 
tion.” . 


In this passage there is an inaccuracy. - 


In the last examination of Mr. John Phil- 
pot before Bishop Bonner, the Bishop of 
Coventry thus addresses him: “ Your 
church of Geneva, which ye call the Ca- 
thelic church, ‘is that which Christ pro- 
phesied of."—To which Philpot replies, 
** Tallow the church of Geneva, and the 
doctrine of the same, &c.” , 

In his fifth examination also, he asks 
his persecutors, “ Where is there one of 
you all that ever hath-been able to answer 
any of the godly leained' ministers of Ger- 


many, who have disclosed your counter-’- 


feit religion? Which of you all, at this 
day, is able to answer Calvin's institutions, 
which is minister of Geneva?” And soon 
afterwards, “ In the matier of predestina- 
tion, he is none other opinion than all the 
doctors’ of the church be, agreeing to the 
scriptures."—See Fox’s Acts, &c. Vol. iii. 
p- 495 and 470. 

But Philpot was not a leading man in 
the work of reformation; and the doctrine 
of the English church must be proved by 
the principles of those who compiled her 
articles and her services. 

To Lutheran writers, therefore, Dr. L. 


turns in preference ; and by their aid he. 


proceeds to prove, that the articles upon 
original sin, works before grace, and free 
will, as allied to the same, upon justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and upon predesting- 


Even this however, - 
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_tion and election, were formed, fot ac- 


cording to the principles. of Calvin, but 
with a sole regard to the topics on which 
the Lutheran reformers were at issue with | 
the church of Rome. That the first Eng- 
lish reformers would be chiefly solicitous 
to counteract the errors of the church 
from which they had separated, we should 
be inclined to believe previous to exami- 
nation ; and an accurate investigation of 
their writia&s appears, agreeably to the 
whole tenor of the valuable notes which 
accompany these lectures, to justify and 
confirm the position. To follow the learn- 
ed preacher through the whole of his la- 
boured enquiry, to trace after him, even 
in the slightest manner, the doctrines of 
the schoolmen upon the above. points, 
to detail the proofs which, from the works 
of Luther, Melancthon, Zuingle, and Cal- 
vin, from the confessions of the earliest 
protestant churches, and the writings of 
our first reformers, he has so amply de- 
duced, in order to illustrate and establish 
the principle of interpretation which he 
has advanced, would. occupy no small 
number of our pages without doing stuf- 
ficient justice to our author. We shail 
therefore forbear, and be content with 
subjoining the recapitulation, which Dr. 
1. has himself inserted near the close of 
his eighth sermon. 

“« After having completed the illustration 
which 1 proposed, it only remains for me to 
restate, m a few words, the various topics 
which have been discussed. In ‘adverting, 
however slightly, to each, we immediately ° 
perceive, that the leading object of our reform- 
ers in every instance was to  christianize the 
speculations of the schools ; to point out, as I 
have had frequent occasion to observe, the ne- 
cessity and eilicacy of sedemption. Accord- 
ing to the perverted theology of their oppo- 
nents, by whom the oracles of divine truth 
were little studied, and less regarded, the cor- 
ruption of our nature, as far at least as it re- 
lates to the mental faculties, was deemed 
wholly ideal; by congruous merit we. were 
thought competent to obtain God's favour 
here, aud by condign the fruition of lits glori- 
ous godhead hereafter; while it was conceiy- 
ed, that on acoount.of both we were predes- 
tined to. salvation. Vascinated therefore by 
the potent magic of the schools, when the soul 
of man surveyed her powers and her pros- 
pects, instead of viewing herself as a_ sinful 
and fallen creature, contaminated by original, 
and ruined, beyond all hope of human remedy, 
by actual depravity, she beheld herself trans- 
formed into an angel of light. Contemplating ° 
the approbation of heaven, not as a boon to 
be supplicated, but as a reward to be deserved, 
she disdained to accept it gratuitously, but 
claimed itas ‘the recompeace of hér virtucs,and 
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challenged it as her due. To her own merits 
she imputed her justification in this life, and 
her proud title to bliss in the life to come, un- 
mindfl of those, which the christian ought 
alone to plead at the throne of mercy, and 
which by repentance and faith he makes his 
own. Nor did her complacency in her own 
good qualities and superior endowments rest 
even here. Arrayed in all the dignity of mo- 
ral excellence, and the graces of genuine piety, 
she beheld herself eternally present to the eye 
of God, elected before others for her intrinsic 
worth, and predestinate 2d to everlasting feli- 

it) Where, in such 
a system, is “to be fouad a ‘place for the full, 
pe fect, and. sufficient oblation and satisfaction 
of him, who came to svek and to save that 
which was lost ? 

“On the other hand, when contrasted with 
the scholastical doctrine, in how advantageous 
2 point of view, how much more consistent 
with Gospel truth, and declarative of Gospel 
beneficence, appears that of the church of Jén- 
giand!."Vhe ever-memorable divines; who 
compiled her offices, and reformed her ceed, 
instead of exercising their talents in abstruse 
theory. and vain speculation, directed their at- 
tention wholly to the word of God. Upon 
this groun: ling every position which they esta- 
blished, th ay taught, with no less si mp! icity 
than sine evity, t hat we possess by n 
tendincy to evil, which in itselfis no i 
ous quality, 


ature a 
nh 


nocu- 
but one offensive to 2 just anc 
hotly God, when abstractedly considered ; 
that we cannot ourselves in wy way atone for 
sin; but that = atonement has been 
made for all by the common te viour of man- 
kind ; andi that con: sequéntly, instead of at- 
tempting to expiate it by our own me Tits, 
whether congruous or condign, we ought ra- 
th er, with a lively faith, united toatr aly peni- 
tent and contrite heart, tu trust in the expia- 
tion of Christ alone, , becaus esomething more 
is rec juisite than we can perform, to ap pease 
the displeasure, and satisfy the justice of hea- 
ven. ‘Thus while the ir adversaries laboured 
to promote pharissical pride, and render the 
cross of Christ ofno effect, they solely endea- 

voured to inculcate christian humil ity and to 
demonstrate the inestimable value of christian 
redemption; not indeed in a calvinistical 
sense, 2s if faith were appropriated to the elect 
only, for that would’ have been to exchange 
one spec ies of personal conceit for another : 
but in a sense, w hich both scripture a and rea- 
son approve, which makes the light of the 
evangelical as general in its influences, as that 
of the natural day. For upon tne subject of 
pre lestination, as well as upon every other, 
which has been alluded to, their prudence 
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was not less conspicuous thar their piety. 
Approaching it wita reverenc e, and treatin s it 
with circumspection, they indulged not, bke 
many in the church of Rome, and like some 
who were enumerated among the friends of 
reformation, in abstruse disquisitions upon the 
nature of the divine will; they boasted not of 
a philosophy, which afiected to soar above 
vulgar view, and ix its sublime abode in the 
bosom of God himself. ‘That he, whom the 
wonders of created being perplex, who knows 
not half the wisdom of the meanest insect, 
that man, equally imperfect as impure, should 
presume to inves tigate the arcana of the om 
niscient mind, appe “ared to them the height of 
extravagance and crime. ‘heir feeli: 
coited at the idea of passing the boundary, 
which the scriptures have prescribed, and of 
e xploring without an infallible guide the abyss 
of the amrevealed godhead ; what no human 
intellect can comprehend, they were content: 
ed in silence to adore. Every attempt there- 
fore to explain the will of the unknown God, 
as he exists jn his native majesty, amid clouds 
of impenetrable darkness, they utt: tly dis 
claimed, and spoke only of that consol atory 
effect of it, which the sacred volumes disclose 
to us, and represent as certain, the predesti- 
nation of christians to eternal life. With this 
express object in view they intimately blend- 
ed the doctrine of election with the holy ordi- 
nance of baptism, including all in the univer- 
sal promise, and regulating the decrees of 
God by our assumption or rejection of the 
christian character; persuaded that the con- 
trary tenet of a predestination by individual 
destiny is attended with the worst of conse- 
quences ; that while it furnishes the protligate 
sinner with a pretext for his v ices, it incre 
the agony of the desponding, 
for mercy end forgiveness seem never to 
reach the throne of grace, but return to his 
aitlicted soul disregarded, if not despised; 
adding tenfold horror to his despair.” 


ys fe 
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whose pet itions 


In one or two instances Dr. L. may have 
exposed himself to animadversion, but 
upon the whole the ground he has taken 
upon this subject seems to be that which 
alone is tenable. We have endeavoured 
to give our readers a view of this ground; 
and having done this we njust for the pre- 
sent rest satisfied. The contest is not yet 
over: other fields remain to be fought ; 
shall, tor various ri easons, resei ve 
ourselves for some future remarks on the 
respective strength and skill of the com- 
batants. 


BENY'S “Vindicie Ecclesia 
ct Statements 


An- 


, and pa'p thie Mfisre- 


‘The True Churchmen Ascertain: d, by Joun 
With Occastonal Strictures on the above- -mintion: a 


he Christian Obsercer, being a Reply to that Author’ 
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* Occasional Striciures on the True Churchmen Ascertained ;? in his Candid Examiiiation 
of Mr. Davneny's Vindicie Ecclesiae Anglicane, with incidental Remarks on Dr. Kip- 


ling, Mfr. Dauhen, the Reviewers, dc. 

garet and St. Crur, York. 8vo. pp. 106. 

THE first of these publications is lit- 
tle more than a transcript of the review 
of Mr. Daubeny’s work, which appeared 
in the Christian Observer for 1804; and 
we must do our brother-reviewers the 
justice to observe, that it proves them 
worthy of the place they occupy in the re- 
public of letters. The charge of false 
teasonings, incorrect statements, and mis- 
representations, which Mr. D. had urged 
against Mr. Overton, is here successfully 
retorted upon himself; and he is proved 
to be utterly unfit for the management of 
a question which requires sound judg- 
ment, patient and accurate reading, a 
candid temper, and a love of truth rather 
than of victory. 

The occasional strictures have given 
some offence to Mr. Overton, and he has 
come forth in vindication of himself, not 
only against the reviewer in the Chris- 
tian Observer, who, if not a partizan, is 
a friend to the cause which Mr. O. sup- 
ports, but also against avowed enemies, 
such as Dr. Kipling, Mr. Daubeny, and 
some anonymous opposers. He has con- 
ducted his defence with much ability; he 
has shewn that the author of the stric- 


by Joun Overton, d. Af. Reetor of St: Mar- 


tures has fallen into error with respect to 
some parts of his former work ; and he 
has entered upon a further explanation of 
his views on some points, on which he 
was liable to be mistaken. A critique 
upon Dr. Kipling’s pamphlet, published 
ina former volume of our work, is slightly 
noticed and reprehended by our author. 
We see no reason to retract the opinion 
we then offered. Supposing, what we 
had every reason to suppose, that by cal- 
vinism Mr. Overton meant the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Genevan re- 
former, we were certainly justified in re- 
presenting the reasoning of Dr. Kipling 
as ‘* demonstrative and incontrovertible.” 
If Mr. Overton and his party disclaim any 
attachment to what we have been ac- 
customed to regard as the true character- 
istics of the disciples of Calvin, they 
should contend no longer for a calvinistic 
interpretation of the articles. Much of 
this controversy might be avoided, were 
the disputants careful accurately to define 
the leading terms they employ, and with 
more precision to point out the subjects 
of debate. But of this hereafter. 


Arr. LIl.—A Memoir of the Proceedings of the Society called Quakers, belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting of Hardshaw in Lancashire, in the Case of the Author of a Publica- 
tion eniitled, a Narrative of Events which have lately taken Place in Ireland, &c. By 


WituiaM RaTHBone. 8vo. pp. 92. 

IN our last volume we noticed at 
some length the ‘ narrative” mentioned 
in the above title, and stated the general 
opinion, that it was the production of 
an eminent merchant in Liverpool, This 
opinion has been at length confirmed by 
the appearance of Mr. Kathbone’s name. 
Considering the general tendency of the 
narrative to excite a disapprobation of the 
proeeedings that were detailed in it, the 
liberal spirit of the narrator, and the dis- 
positions which have lately prevailed in 
the society of Friends, no uncommon fore- 
sight was requisite to warrant an expecta- 
tion that the case of the expelled members 
in Ireland would soon be also the case of 
their apologist and historian. If any reader 
of the narrative formed that conjecture, 
(and what reader did not ?) he will find it 
verified in the present memoir. The nar- 
rative was published on the 30th of March 
1804. On the 24th of June following, 
the overseers of the congregation in Liver- 


pool stated to William Rathbone their re- 
gret that such a book should have appear- 
ed; that it had also given great pa . to 
the society, and that it was much to be 
lamented that he had not consulted some 
judicious friend prior to its publication. 
A report of the publication was laid be- 
fore the monthly meeting in August; 
various Visits and conferences took place ; 
the usual formalities were observed ; and 
the business terminated with the disuniting 
of William Rathbone from membership, in 
a monthly meeting held at Manchester, 
February 28, 1805. 

The greater part of the pamphlet now 
before us consists of a letter addressed to 
the monthly meeting of Hardshaw, in 
answer to the charges brought against the 
author of the “ narrative.” ‘To an unpre- 
judiced reader we doubt not it will appear 
satisfactory ; while, together with the rest 
of the memoir, it will shew the danger- 
ous tendency of what is called church 
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discipline, and,the lamentable possibility 
-of the union of ecclesiastical tyranny with 
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a studied simplicity of manners, and a 
professed abhorreyce of priestcraft. 


Art. ones? Aine of the Christian Doctrines of the Society of Friends, against the 


Charge of: 


inianism: and its Church Discipline Vindicated, in sinswer to a Writer 


who styles Rimself Verax: in the Course of which the principal Doctrines of Christianity 
are set féeth, and some objections obviated. To which is Prefixed, a Leiter to John Evans, 
the Authorof + a Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World, and Strictures on 


‘ the Eighth and Ninth Editions of that Work. By Joun Bevan, Jun. 


WE noticed in our second volume, P. 
154, one of the tracts against which this 
voluine is written. The point at issue is 
a question concerning the opinions of 
Penn, Barclay, George Tox, Isaac Pen- 
nington, Claredge, and Morris, who are 
quoted on both sides as our old divines 
used to quote St. Ambrose and St. Au- 
gustine. It is curious to see the society 
of friends producing the authority of their 
fathers ! 

Thus much seems clear. The quakers 
have no confession of faith, but they are 


8vo. pp. 275. 
assuredly entitled to silence any of their 
preachers who shall preach doctrines con- 
trary to the received and genera! opinions ‘ 
of the society. If the separatists were 
numerous enough, they might form a 
distinct sect like the general baptists, but 
for this they have neither numbers nor 
zeal. They incline to the reasonable side, 
and reason is not the rock upon which 
churches and meeting-houses are built. 
Which is right or which is wrong in ‘the 
point of doctrine, we shall not pretend to 
say. 


Art. LIV.—d View of the Old and New Way of Doctrine, Discipline, and Government, ia 
the Churchesof Christ, including Remarks on Baptism, she Lord’s Supper, the Plurality 
of Elders, their Ordination, §c. ce. By Davip M‘Rag, A. M. 12mo. pp. 204. 


MR. M‘Rae, it appears, had not long 
left the divinity-hall of king’s college, 
Aberdeen, which, he had attended three 
months, when he commenced an itinerant 
preacher. In this situation he grew more 
and more dissatisfied with the doctrine 
and discipline of the church of Scotland. 
He therefore left the old way, and struck 
out into a new path, to which he ima- 
gines the scriptures of the New ‘Testa- 


ment directed him. He has advanced 
some plausible objections against the prac- 
tices of the church from which he has 
withdrawn ; but if we have properly un- 
derstood him, he has not been very suc- 
cessful in his endeavours to discover the 
apostolic doctrine and institutions. He 
has left an old way, and turned aside into 
a new one ; there is an older way still, the 
good old way of Jesus and his apostles, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. LV.—The first Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1805, with an Ap- 


pendix, and a List of Subscribers and Benefactors. 


THIS society was formed in the year 
1804, and we sincerely congratulate its 
benevolent members upon the rapid and 
extensive success which appears to attend 
their exertions. The object they have in 
view is in the highest degree important, 
and the prospect of: its attainment is pro- 
portionably encouraging. The committee | 
deserve the warmest praise for the zeal 
and.industry with which they have com- 
manicated throughout Europe the insti- 
tution of the society, and for the judgment 
with which they have promoted its de- 
signs. An institution which solicits the 

~ concurrence of persons of every sect and 
party, may displease the bigot, but whilst 
it perseveres upon such broad and liberal 
Principles, to give as wide a circulation as 
Possible to the scriptures, in the most ge- 
nerally approved versions, without note 
Any. Rey. Vou. 1V. 


8vo. pp. 108. 


or comment, it will meet with the good 
wishes and the encouragement of every 
friend to religion and virtue. 

The report now published is highly in- 
teresting. We learn from it, that in 
consequence of a notification of the plan 
of the society being sent to Germany and 
Switzerland, a similar establishment: has 
been formed in the imperial city of Nu- 
renberg, supported by contributions from 
various parts of those countries, and pro- 
mising to be very extensively useful. 
There is reason also to hope that a bible 
society will be soon formed in the German 
dominions of the king of Prussia. The 
advantages of these institutions are likely 
to be extended even to the Roman catho- 
lies. Inaletter from a priest of this com- 
munion, laid before the committee, it is 
stated : 

O 
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= © That all blind bigots of his church have 
always spread an opinion, that it was entirely 
forbidden to the common people to read the 
bible, and that this opinion is still too preva- 
lent. That notwithstanding this, many of 
their clergy both in Swabia and Bavaria, not 
only recommend the reading of the scriptures, 
particularly of the New ‘Testament, but 
strongly exert themselves to promoteit. That 
he had himself distributed many new Testa- 
ments, and some Bibles, among the more en- 
Jightened cathotics ; that the people seem 
more and swore desirous of perusing the bible, 
and that the number of clergymen disposed 
not only to tolerate but to commend it, is daily 
increasing.” 

The efforts of the society have been 
warmly seconded in Scotland and Wales : 
the deplorable ignorance of the lower 
¢lasses in Ireland checks the exertions 
that would otherwise, no doubt, be also 
made in that country, 

At the same that the committee en- 
deayoured to make this institution gene- 
rally known, their enquiries were directed 
to ascertain to what extent the want of 
‘ bibles existed in the christian world at 
large. ' 

In the southern provinces of Ireland 
the want of bibles is particularly felt; 
not above a third part of the protestant 
families there possess bibles, and amongst 
the papists, who are far more numerous, 
a bible is probably not to be found in 
more than one out of five humdred fami- 
lies. In Sweden and in Holland the inha- 
bitants are well supplied; to the enqui- 
ries which have been made with respect 
to Denmark and the Russian empire, no 
answer has been returned. 

A design of printing copies from a 
Chinese MS. of the New Testament, has 
been relinquished, chiefly owing to the 
expence it would occasion, no less than 
six thousand pounds being required for 
the printing of five thousand copies. Two 
thousand copies of a translation of the 
gospel of St. John in the Mohawk Jan- 
guage have been printed, five hundred of 
which have been recently sent to Ame- 
rica. We cannot consider this as a judi- 
cious Measure, Had it been the gospel 
by Matthew or Luke, some good end 
might have been answered; but a sup» 
plementary work, in no small degree ob- 
scure, not fully understood by our own 
divines, will] hardly make a favourable or 
durable impression upon the minds of 
Indians,” 

The correspondence annexed to the re- 
port is in the highest degree interesting. 


Mr. Kiesling, a respectable merchant, 
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in Nurenberg, thus writes to the so. 
ciety : 


** When sometimes I am privileged to give 
away a bible or New Testament, father and 
motier, son and daughter, are running after 
me, thanking me a hundred, and a thousand 
times, kissing my hand, and my coat ; shed- 
ding tears of joy, and loudly exclaiming; 
‘May God bless you: may the Lord Jesus 
bless you in time and to all eternity.” Really 
I felt sometimes a foretaste of heavenly joy, 
so that I could not sutliciently bless God, for 
having entrusted me with the honourable com- 
mission of steward of the kind benefactions of 
others. But the more I disperse, the more 
the petitions both of ministers and school- 
masters increase, not only from Austria, but 
likewise from Stiria, Carinthia, and fungary, 
insomuch that I am atraid to present their 
petitions.” 


A letter from a clergyman in Alsace 
contains the following curious and inter- 
esting passage : 


“¢ The first bible shall be given as a present 
to Sophia Bernard, who is one of the most ex- 
cellent women | know, and indeed, an orha- 
ment to my parish. While unmarried, she 
undertook, with the consent of her parents, 
the support and education of three helpless 
boys, whoin their wicked father had often 
trampled under his fect, and treated in a man- 
ner too shocking to relate, when nearly starv~ 
ing with hunger they dared to cry out for food. 
Soon afterwards, she proved the happy means 
of saving the lives of four Roman catholic 
children, who, without her assistance, would 
have fallen a prey to want and famine. ‘Thus 
she had the management of seven children, 
to whom several more were added, belonging 
to members of three several denominations: 
she now hired a house and a servant girl, and 
supported the whole of the family entirely 
with her own work, and the little money she 
got from the industry of the children, whom 
she taught to spin cotton. At the same tine, 
she proved the greatest blessing to the whole 
village where she lived. For it is impossible 
to be more industrious, frugal, clean, cheer- 
ful, edifying by her whole walk and conver- 
sation; more ready for every good word and 
work; more mild and affectionate, more firm 
and resolute in dangers, than she was: Satan 
so enraged some of her enemies, that they 
threatened to destroy her old tottering cot- 
tage, but God was graciously pleased to pre- 
serve her. <A fine youth, of a noble mind, 
mide her an offer of his hand. She first re- 
fused, but he declared he would wait for her 
even ten years. When she replied, that she 
could never consent to part her poor orphans, 
he nobly answered, ‘* Whoever takes the 
mother, takes the children too.” So he did— 
and all these children were brought up by 
them in the most careful and excellent man- 
ner. Lately, they have taken in some other 
orphans, whom they are training up in the 

















fear and Jove of God. Though these excel- 
lent people pass rather for rich, yet their in- 
come is so limited, and their benevolence so 
extensive, that sometimes they hardly know 
how to furnish a new suit of necessary Clothes. 
‘Lo them | intend to give a bible, considering 
that their own is very often lent out in ditler- 
ext Roman catholic villages.” 





Nor much less interesting is the infor- 
mation which has been ree “eived trom a 
clergyman in North Wales : 


“There are none of our peor people will- 
ing to live and die without contributing their 
mites towards forwarding so glorious a de- 
sign. ‘Their zeal and eagerness in the good 
cause, surpasses every thing | have ever bes 
fore witnessed. 

“* On several occasions we have been oblig- 
ed to check their liberality, and take half 
what they offered, and what we thought they 


Art. LVI.—Letters of St. Paul the Apostle, x 
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ought to give. - In very many in: tances, ser- 
Vaunis have given one-tnira o. their wages for 
the year. 

“in one instance, a poor servant-maid put 
down one guinea on the plate, being one-third 
of her wages: that it might not be: p.reeived 
what she put down, she covered the guinea 
with a halfpenny. One little boy had, with 
much trouble, réared a brood of chickens; 
when the collection came to be made, he sold 
them all, and gave every tarthing he got for 
them towards it; and this was his whole stock, 
and all the living that he had. Innumerable 
instances of a similar nature might be men- 
tioned.” 

We are happy to find that this truly 
excellent institution meets with so much 
encouragement; and we hope and be- 
lieve “that its benéficial eflects will be 
progressive e and permanent.” 


vriiten before and afte? his Conversion. 


Translated Jrom the German of the late Reverend John Casper Lavater, Alinister of the 


Gospel at Zurich. 8vo. pp. 115. 


NO weak evidence in proof of the ge- 
nuineness and authenticity of the books of 
the New Testament, has arisen from the 
perfect consistency that. appears between 
the character of the apostles and the 
writings attributed te them; and if the 
validity of that evidence required to be 
demonstrated, an appeal, might be safely 
made to the publication now before us. 
Vor any other purpose it is altogether 
useless.. It affords a complete de ‘mon- 
stration of the inability of genius to con- 
| trive such a forgery as the “apostolic epis- 
: tles would be, had they not been com- 
posed by those persons whose names they 


bear. The character of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, is in these letters most 
grossly violated; feelings are attributed to 


; him, which it is ev xlent from his history 
he never knew; and opinions are here 


It is hardly worth our while to observe, 
that _ letters are arranged in four 
parts. Letters to various persons, who 
agreed bet Saul, or differed from him 
in respect - to Jesus and~ his disciples. 
These are six in number: to Gamaliel, 
to Caiaphas, to Simeon, to Eleazer, to 
Jacob Ben-Israel, and to Judas of Da- 
mascus. 2. Four letters written imme- 
diately after his conversion; to Simeon, 
to Joseph and Sunma, the two witnesses 
against ey to Gamaiie], and to Ana- 
nias. . Nine letters to his christian 
friends, T itus, Timothy, Apollos, Erastus, 
Aquila and Priscilla, Lydia, Sergius Pau- 
lus, Epaphroditus and Luke. 4. Letters 
to instruct, warn, reprove, and direct per 
sons in error, and backsliders. 

Were it possible for any one of the per- 
sons here addressed to peruse the epistle 


delivered as his, to which he was a total inscribed to him, he would assuredly ex- 
stranger; opinions indeed which were not claim with Felix, Paul thou art beside 
i known in the christian world, till many thyself! 
: years after his death had elapsed. 
n 
y Art. LVIJ.—On Earth Peace, Gocd Will towards Men; or, the Civil, Political, and Reli- 
t+ gious means of * Establishing the Kingdom of God on Earth, as fully contained , and con- 
firmed in the Scripture Pr ophecies; in which will be comprised, ‘the proper, practical 
l, Measures of. redressing public Affairs, uniting all Parties, and bestowing permanent 
ee Peace, Prosperity, and Happiness, on Great Britain, - all Nations. By j the Author 
er of the Income or Property Tax. 8vo. pp. 500. - 
rf THE language of this work announces religion and perpetual peace. Happiet 
ne a well-inclined benevolent man; much -who can so dream, than ht who estimates 
e read in the theologists and politicasters of more justly the phenomena of reality. 
y the day, who has intertwisted into a sort We do not think the work likely to 
n- of system the expectations of millenarians contribute essentially to the rapid progress 
te and perfectionists, and believes his book of the whole toward perfection. It is 


to be the predestined harbinger of purified 





diffuse, 
O2 


and it is driftless. No precise 
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¢ounsels are given how to amend the 
condition of mankind. We are taught to 
expect this amelioration from Daniel and 
the Apocalypse ; which is calling on Her- 
cules, instead of applying our shoulders to 
the wheel. The moral tendencies cf the 
human mind are classed; but no disco- 
veries are mace in the method of abolish- 
ing the selfish, and diffusing the philan- 
thropic affections. The author boasts, 
(page 469) that he invented the income- 
tax! let him complain, and welcome, 
that he is unrewarded by the minister ; 
but let him not claim the gratitude of the 
people. 

With a general complacency in the 
tendency of this work, we are much at a 
loss for specific grounds of approbation. 
A vague metaphysical pious verbiage over- 
flows, like the silver mists of moon-light, 
every thing definite in the author's pros- 
pects. His new Jerusalem is a city in 
the clouds, to rise like an exhalation, one 
sees not how, to glisten like a boreal au- 
rora, cne knows not whence. Rulers are 
to govern as if they were christians, sub- 
jects are to earn money only to give alms; 
and war and want are to melt away. 

This author’s manner is desultcry ; he 
immingles dissertations on the philosophy 
of mind with his religious projects and his 
political dogmatisin : a convenient speci- 
men to detach is the following confused 
dissertation on the faculty of intellectual 
combination, which seems written for no 
other purpose than to display the want of 
it. 


As this important faculty consists or ope- 
rates in joining, uniting, connecting, and 
placing together various things, notions, ideas, 
thoughts, acts, facts, truths, &c., of different 
kinds, so as to form from them new or other 
compounds, objects, subjects, &c.; for in- 
stance, a notion, a complex idea, a song, an 
oration, a piciure, imagery of various sorts, 
ézc.; and as it may thus be considered as the 
creative faculty of the mind, for which we 
want 2 proper naine, those of imagination and 
invention being exceptionable in some -re- 
spects. 

*¢ As expression is a principal adjunct, or of 
material consequence in ail those kinds of 
compounds, works, &c. of the intellectual 
combination, wherein language, painting, &c. 
are employed as mediums to communicate 
them, and become farther important for the 
purposes of rendering them more pleasing, 
instructive, and entertaining, as well as more 
powerful and extensive, in the effects they 
produce: as therefore those combinations in 
which language, painting, &c. are such essen- 
tial ingredients, may be called compositions, 
which term will happily and conveniently dis- 
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criminate them from those wherein language, 
&c. are jess tnaterial, or dispensable. 

“ As the different kinds of intellectual com- 
bination may, conformably to this distinction, 
be arranged under th: following heads :— 

Ordinary intellectual combination, 
Origmal intellectual combination, 
Ordinary composition, 

Original composition, 
Imaginative composition, 

Origmai imaginative composition, 
Wit, 

Association. 

“ As ordinary intellectual combination is 
employed in putting our acts, thoughts, &c. 
together, in order to execute various per- 
formances, express our sentiments, &c. ac- 
cording to modes common to all men in re- 
spect ot different incidents, and for the various 
purposes of human life: as it is, in an inferior 
point of view, of important service in joining 
diiterent ideas and notions into others more 
complex, and giving these proper ‘names, 
whereby they may be fixed in future, generally 
known, and more readily recalled: or in stiil 
farther eniarging them by a similar junction, 
as the advantages of science or the mnprove- 
ment of society may require; or in altering, 
modifying, and subtracting from them, as may 
be requisite: as general notions and theorems, 
which are of the greatest advantage in life, are 
naturally formed by the mind in various easy 
processes: this faculty combining abstract 
ideas, &c. together for the purpose, the pre- 
ceging forming methodical arrangements, 
which comprehend the ditierent particulars 
brought under thein, and the thorough con- 
ception of one individual of the same species 
agreeing in general with that of all of them, 
except in a few cireumstances, which however 
the mind soon learns to lay aside. 

** As original intellectual combination has 
been of singular service in forming very valu- 
able compound notions and ideas; tor instance, 
in respect of numbers, the compound notions 
of which, as hundreds, thousands, millions, 
&c. enable us to form satisfactory conceptions 
of the largest amount of individuals: as it has 
been still more serviceable or meritorious in 
various views, projects, and actions, which it 
has concerted and carried into effect, of su- 
perior excellence to such as were common or 
known before: as it is thus from ‘he greater 
strength and extent of its powers above those 
of the others entitled to the rank and distine- 
tion of genius. For literature is incompetent 
toform this, and could not elevate Cesar above 
Alexander the Great, as a consummate gene- 
ral; and though it is an object highly desirabie, 
that genius should not only perform, but by 
language transmit to posterity the noblest ser- 
vices, and the most finished monuments of 
taste, yet it is probably here deficient, only 
because it has neglected, or has not had the 
opportunity of acquiring literary talents. _ 

“ As it appears unnecessary, and even im- 
proper, to speak at large of the nature and 
process of plain literary composition, whethey 
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ordinary or original: for what may here be 
said in respect oi combination and expression, 


or of tae requisites of either, is too well under- , 


stood and generally known to require any ex- 
planation ; and there is no want of excellent 
examples of both. 

“« As imaginative composition corresponds 
in general with these last remarks: as it often 
borrows its combinations ‘or descriptions from 
nature, yet displays them with just selection 
and discrimination, as well as with great ele- 
gance and talent: as imaginative composition, 
and original imaginative composition, are cha- 
racterised from their ability to gratify our taste 
and feelings according to the system and prin- 
ciples, the heads of which are given in the 
end of the second subdivision of the mind: as 
they both affect and captivate, elevate and 
astonish, delight and gladden mankind with 
their powerful and diversified performances, 
but require for this purpose all tbe advantages, 
graces, and charms of nature, fancy, and ex- 
pression: as imaginative composition has often 
been confounded with the mere recollection 
of its own imagery, or of pleasing conceptions, 
notions, or ideas in art or nature: as excel- 
lency of original imaginative composition is 
often considered as the highest etiort of hu- 
man ability; and as the most serious subjects 
of plain literary composition demand their as- 
sistance in some degree, in order to acquire 
suitable charms and periection. 

“ As the excellency of original combination 
in general, if it be occasionally the gift of na- 
ture, can often be formed or created by dif+ 
ferent means: and as it is greatly dependent 
on various external circumstances, and 6n the 
happy and proper employment of the powers 
of the mind in general; on the quantity and 
nature of the information or materials gather- 
ed and combined ; on temper and character ; 
on the predominance of certain passions, par- 
ticularly of those which excite, elevate, and 
inspire the mind and fix its attention; on the 
intellectual faculties ; on these being fully and 
variously exercised, particularly in the ditfer- 
ent nine of combination; on their penetra- 
tion, and the manner in which they observe 
things ; on their comprehensive views of the 
largest and most minute objects ; om memory 
and recollection, and on their being stored 
with objects applicable to the purposes pur- 
sued ; on surrounding scenes and situations, 
as favourable to the progress of peculiar 
thougiits ; and on the mind not being restrict- 
ed to present attainments, but daring to launch 
forth in a free manner in pursuit of such as are 
yet undiscovered or unemployed, and being 
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competent to convert them with propriety and 
advantage to its particular purposes. 

“* As wit itself is allied with imaginative and 
original composition, and may be benefited 
by the preceding observations; and as it con- 
sists or Operates In forming a composition or 
picture, the unexpected anc fanciiul relations 
or analogies of which surprise, please, excite 
risibility, and constitute in a great measure 
its peculiar nature. 

** As association may be consideration to 
be a species of intellectual combination, by 
which we attach things intimately to each 
other, which yet are so different in nature, 
that they cannot unite and form a whole; we 
thus associating external objects, cireume 
siavees, and qualities together, thoughts with 
other thoughts, feelings with other reelings, 
thoughts and feelings together, and any ef 
these with external objects, and often with 
little or no examination, and from the slightest 
relations: as thus various opinions, dictates of 
the passions, notions, and ideas, are improperly 
associated, but being respected by us, the 
things with which they are associated act upon 
us by their means, and thus appear ditferent 
to us from what they actually are: as the mo- 
tives of our actions are in like manner very 
subject to such associations, and under the 
impressions of these influence our conduct: 
as even the beauty and sublimity of material 
objects may in a great measure depend upon 
the ideas and feelings, which we haveattached 
to them: and as the recurrence of a thought, 
or object, often causes us to recollect its asso- 
ciations.” 

This whole passage, and many another 
such, has nothing to do with peace on 
earth, good will towards men, or the civil, 
political and religious means of establish- 
ing the kingdom of God on earth, 
which are the professed purposes of the 
writer. It exhibits an extraordinary want 
of memory. The phrases flow so quickly 
from the author’s pen, that he forgets, 
over his explanatory amplifications, the , 
purpose, the design, the end, the aim, the 
scope, the dritt of his assertions ; and each 
paragraph terminates without coming to 
any one proposition whatsoever, We 
have as again and again, bat never arrive 
at the so, We are imuch afraid the wri- 
ter’s millennium, like his argument, will 
be always about to begin: and then the 
paulo-post-future of prophecy is in fact an 
aorist tense. 


Art. LVIUI.—4 few Thoughts on the Creation, Generation, Growti and Evolution of the 
Human Body and Soul: onthe spiritual and immortal Nature of ihe Soul of Man: and 
on the Resurrection of his Body, at the last Day, in a spiritual, incorruptible, and glori- 


Jied State. 8vo. pp. 171. 

‘« IT will, no doubt,” says the unknown 
author of this tract, ‘* be granted, that in 
vain do the ministers of God preach to 


. ‘ . 
men concerning the care and salvation of 


their immortal souls, while, according to 
the fashionable dectrines of the times, 
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they believe that they have no souls to 
be saved.” Introd. Rem. p. vi. 

From such an exordium what may not be 
expected? Among many other brilliant 
discoveries no one can be more acceptable 
than a complete answer to the enquiry 
which-has been so often instituted -con- 
cerning the seat of the soul : 


« As, therefore, Adam was created alive, 
then breathed the same common air as did the 
other living ‘creatures; so it is evident, that 
the inspiration of God into his nostrils, was 
not for the purposes of common animal breath- 
ing, but for the forrnaticn of his living soul. 
And is it not highly probable, that this inspi- 
ration was meant to pass into the brain, in the 
course of the olfactory nerves, to pervade its 
substance, and from thence to be diffused 
through the whole body?” 


And again : 


«That the soul’s residence in the body is 
extended throughout the whole, appears to 
be further implied from the following circum- 
stance: When the surgeon amputates a leg, 
the patient, often, afterwards coimpiains of the 
toes of that foot, although they have, with the 
leg, been separated from the body ; and this 
symptom has generally been accounted for, 
by saying that it arises from the irritation of 
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the extremities of those nerves, by wh'ch the 
nervous influence was conveyed to the toes. 
But it seems to me rather to intimate, that this 
sensation is conveyed from that part of the 
soul itself which formerly resided in the toes, 
and now exists in a new situation ; for though 
the surgeon amputated a part of the body, 
he could not also divide a portion of the soul : 
as it most probably shrunk trom his Kuilfe, and 
retired upwards.” 

Every other inquiry upon this import- 
ant subject is decided with equal ingenuity 
and precision. ‘Fexts of scripture that 
have puzzled the ablest commentators, 
are here presented to the reader freed trom 
every obscurity. Dr. Priestley is clearly 
convicted of ignorance of physiology as 
well as of the language of holy writ ; and 
bishop Law is proved to have been a 
bungling interpreter. Nay, so confident 
is this advocate of immiaterialism in the 
ability with which he has managed the 
cause, that he ‘ thinks he may venture 
to assert, that, if the excellent bishop 
of Carlisle was now alive, he would re- 
joice, yea, greatly rejoice, to see the sub- 
ject placed in that cicar point of view, in 
which it is new permitted to appear,’ 
P. 157. 


Art. LYX.—The Christian Mirror; exhibiting some of the Excellencies and Defects of 


' the religious World. 


THIS is not altogether an uninterest- 
ing collectiow ef essays upon various re- 
ligious and moral subjects. ‘The princi- 
ples which are inculcated are those usu- 
ally deemed orthodox ; the characters in- 


Containing various Essays in Prosé and Verse. 


12mo. pp. 285. 


troduced are supported with some degree 
of spirit: and the general tendency of the 
whole is te correct the errors and to im- 
prove the virtues of those who profess to 
entei tain a reverent regard for religion, 


Arr. LX.—A View of Religions, in three Parts: Part 1. Containing an alphabetical Com- 


pendium of the Denominations among Christians. 


Part Il. Containing a brief Account 


of Paganism, Mahomedism, Judaism, and Deism. Part 1. Containing a View of the Ke- 


Ligions of the different Nations of the World. 


vith Corrections and Additions. 
DREW FULLER, 12mo. pp. 500. 


THIS will be found a very useful com- 
pilation’ by those who have not Brough- 
ton, Mosheim, and other works of a simi- 
Jar kind in their possession. The autho- 
rities seem in general to be well selected, 
and the leading principles of different 
sects are represented. with fidelity and can- 
dour. 

We transcribe as a specimen, the fol- 
lowing account of the Greek church : 


“«Greexk CrurcuH. In the eighth cen- 
tury there arose a ditference between the east- 
ern and western churches, which was carried 
on with great vehemence during the ninth 
century ;.aad in the eleventh century a total 
separation took place. At that time the pa- 


To which is prefixed, an Essay on Truth. 


A New #dition, 
By AN- 


By tlannaH ADAMS. 


triarch Michael Cerularius, who was desirous 
to be freed from the papal authority, publish- 
ed an invective against the Latin church, and 
accused its, members of maintaining various 
errors. Pope Leo the ninth retorted the 
charge, and sent legates from Rome to Con- 
stantinople. . The Greek patriarch refused to 
see them; upon which they excommunicated 
him and his adherents publicly in the church 
of St. Sophia, a. p. 1054. "The Greek ps- 
triarch excommunicated those legates, with 
all their adherents and followers, in a public 
council; and procured an order of the em- 
peror for burning the act of excomagunica- 
tion which they hhad pronounced against the 
Greeks. This rupture has never.been healed ; 
and at this day a very considerable part of the 
world profess‘the religion of the Greek, gt 
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eastern church.—The Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds are the symbols of faith in this church, 

“The principal points which distinguish 
the Greek church from the Latin, are as fol- 
low:—Ist, ‘They maintain that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father only, and not 
from the Father and Son.—2d, They disown 
the authority.of the pope, and deny -that the 
church of Rome is the true catholic church. *— 
3d, ‘They do not affect the character of infal- 
libility —4th, ‘They utterly disallow works of 
supererogation, indulgences, and dispensa- 
tions.— 5th, ‘hey adinit of prayers and ser- 
vices for the dead, as an ancient and pious 
custom ; and even pray for the remission of 
their sins: but they will not- allow the doc- 
trine of purgatory,} or. determine any thing 
dogmatically, concerning the state of depart- 
ed souls.—6th, ‘They sometimes defer the 
baptism of their children till they are three, 
four, five, or ten years of age.t—7th; The 
chrism, or baptismal unction, immediately 
follows the immersion of baptism. The priest 
-anoints the person baptized in the principal 
parts of the body, with an ointment conse- 
crated with many curious circumstances for 
that purpese by a bishop: this christ is called 
the unction with ointment. Extreme unction 
is called the consecration with holy oil. This 
chrism is a mystery peculiar to the Grek 
communion, and holds the place of contirma- 
tion in that of the Roman: it is styled the seal 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost.—sth, They in- 
sist that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
ought to be adininistered in both kinds: and 
they give the sacrainent to children immedi- 
ately after baptisin.—9th, § They exclude con- 
firmation and extreme unction out of the se- 
ven sacraments.—10th, ‘Vhey deny auricular 
confession to be a divine precept, and say it is 
only a positive institution of the church. 
Confession aud absolution constitute this mys- 
tery || in the Greek church, in which penance 
does not make anecessary part.—1lth, ‘hey 
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do not pay any religious homage to the eu- 
charist.—12th, They administer the commu- 
nion to the laity both in sickness and health 
13th, They do not admit of images in bass- 
relief, or embossed work; but use painting 
and sculpture in silver.—14th, They permit 
their secular clergy to marry once; but never 
twice, unless they renoynce their function, and 
become laymen. **—1 5th, They condemn all 
fourth marriages. 

“Phe invocation of saints, and transub- 
stantiation, are alike received by the Greek 
and Latin churches. They observe a number 
of holidays, and keep four fasts in the year 
more solemn than the rest; of which the fast 
in lent, before easter, is the chief. ‘ 
©The service of the Greek church is too 
long and complicated to be particularly de- 
scribed ia this work: the greatest part con- 
sists in psalms and hymns.—Five orders of 
priesthood belong to the Greek church; viz. 
bishops, priests, deacons, sub-dedcons, and 
readers; which last includes singers, &6. 
The episcopal order is distinguished by the 
titles of metropolitan, archbishops and bi- 
Shops. ‘The head of the Greek church, the 
patriarch of Constantinople is ciected by twelve 
bishops, who reside nearest that famous capi- 
tal; but the right of contirming this election 
belongs only to the Turkish emperor. The 
power of this prelate is very extensive. He 
not only calls councils by his own authority to 
decide controversies and direct the affairs of 
the church, but, with the permission of the 
emperor, he administers justice, and takes 
cognizance of civil cases antong the members 
of his communion. The other patriarchs are 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, who 
are nominated by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Besides the power of nominating the 
other three patriarchs, and all episcopal dig- 
nitaries, the patriarch of Constantinople en- 
joys a most extensive jurisdiction; comprising 
the churches of Anatolia, Greece, Wallachia, 
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* The eastern church attach no idea of personal sanctity or infullibility to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, their supreme head, although he bears the style of the thirteenth apostle. 

+ The Greeks, and all the eastern nations in general, are of opinion that departed sou!s will 
not be immediately and perfectly happy; but that the first paradise will be a state of repose, 


and the next of eternal felicity. 


t This is the custom of the G eorgians, who are a part of the Greek church. The Greeks 
— baptism by dipping the person three times under water distinctly, in the name of the 


ather, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


@ The napkin which is spread upon the holy table must be consecrated by a bishop, and 
have some small particles of the relics of a martyr mixed in the web, without which the cu- 


charist cannot be administered. 


§ The last sacrament of the Greek church, is that of the holy oil, or euchalaion, which is 


not confined to persons in the last extremity, like the extreme unction ot the Roman church ; 
but is administered, if required, to devout persons upon the slightest malady. Seven priests 
are required to administer this sacrament regularly, and it cannot be administered at all b 
less than three. After the oil is solemnly consecrated, each priest, in his turn, anoints the sick 
person, and prays for his recovery. 

|| Sacraments are called niysteries in the Greek church. By the Greeks, a mystery is de- 
fined to be a ceremony, or act, appointed by God, in which he giveth, or signifieth his grace; 
and of the seven which they celebrate, four are to be received by all christians ; viz. baptism, 
the baptismal unction, the eucharist, and confession. None of the other are considered as 
obligatory upon all. See Supplement to the Encyclopadia, vol. i. p. 487. 

** ‘Their regular, or monastic clergy, are never allowed to marry. 
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Moldavia, and the islands of the Archipela- 
go.—For the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs, a synod, convened monthly, is com- 
posed of the heads of the church resident in 
Constantinople. In this assembly the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople presides with those 
of Antioch and Jerusalem, and twelve arch- 
bishops. 

In regard to discipline and worship, the 
Greek church has the same division of the 
clergy into regular and secular, the same spi- 
ritual jurisdiction of bishops and their officials, 
the same distinction of ranks and offices with 
the church of Rome. 

«© There is a branch of the Greek church 
that, though joined in communion of doctrine 
and worship with the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, refuse to receive his legatees, or to 
obey his edicts. This division is governed by 
its own laws and institutions, “ale the juris- 


diction of spiritual rulers, who are independent 
on all foreign authority. 

“The Greek church comprehends in its 
bosom a considerable part of Greece, the 


Grecian isles, Wallachia, Moltlavia, Egypt, 

Abyssinia, Nubia,-Lydia, Arabia, Mesopo- 

tamia, Syria, Silicia, and Palestine; Alexan- 

dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; the whole of 

the Russian empire in Europe; great part of 

Siberia in Asia; Astracan, Casan, and Geor- 
ia. 

“ It is asserted by Dallaway, in his account 
of Constantinople, ancient and modern, which 
was published in 1797, that all orders of the 
Greek clergy interior to bishops are permitted 
to marry. Celibacy and the assumption of 
monastic habits, are indispensably requisite in 
those who are candidates for the mitre. 

« The riches of some of the Greek churches 
and monasteries, in jewels, particularly pearls, 
in plate, and in the habits of the clergy, are 
very great, and ——- not much inferior 
to those in Roman Catholic countries.” 


The least valuable part of the work is 
the inconclusive and illiberal essay on 
truth which is prefixed by the English 
editor. 





CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, 


AND 
STATISTICS. 


IF we estimate the value of an historian by the research which he displays, the 
highest place among the writers whose works we are about to notice, is unquestion- 
ably due to Mr; S. Turner: his former volumes on the History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
have already received from us their merited praise; and his concluding volume on 
their Manners and Literature, possesses the same solid merits, and will prove more 
acceptable rrom its subject to the general reader. Mr. Belsham has also comcluded 
his well-written and spirited though prejudiced History of the Present eventful Reign. 
Capt. Rainsford has communicated some new and curious information concerning the 
recently established Negro Empire of Haiti; and the Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire, collected by the late Mr. Orme, will bestow upon him an additional 
claim to the respectful remembrance of his countrymen. 

The spirit of political controversy has been unusually quiet during the last year : 
the Catholic Petition, indeed, has stimulated the angry spirits of a few obscure 
politicians, to repeat some old and often refuted calumnies, but the general good 
sense of the nation appears satisfied, that not merely a nominal but a real union and 
co-operation of all the subjects of the realm is absolutely necessary to the independ- 
ence and political existence of Britain. 

It is curious. to observe, notwithstanding the notorious and systematic dis- 
couragement to literature which has distinguished the administration of this 
country for the*last twenty years, that the influence of the reading and writing 
part of the public has been silently but rapidly increasing ; in consequence of 
which the candidates for literary fame, among the higher ranks of society, have 
been of late more numerous, and we may add (without disrespect to the noble 
and royal names.in Walpole’s catalogue), more meritorious than formerly. A 
new direction also appears to have been given to their studies: the desire of 
writing indifferent verses has been replaced by the more honourable ambition of 
excelling in those studies, connected with national and general politics, which are 
strictly professional to every British nobleman, and to every member of the House of 
Commons. Hence we have to rank among the foremost names in our present Chapter, 
the Earl of Selkirk, for his efiquiry into the state of the Highlands; the Ear] of Liverpool 
for his letter to the King cgncerning the Coins of the Realm; theEarl of Lauderdale 
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HISTORY, POLITICS, AND STATISTICS. 


for his work on the state of the Circulation; Sir J. Sinclair for his History of the 
Revenue ; and Mr. Rose for his enquiry into the Poor-laws. 
The new principle of maritime law lately put in practice against the Americans, 


has met with a specious anonymous advocate. 
military forces have been treated of by two or three writers, and the rising commerce 


The national defence and state of our 


of the Black Sea has given occasion to some interesting and practical information in a 


pamphlet on the subject. 


Art. 1—The History of Egypt, from the earliest Accounts of that Country till the Expul- 


sion of the French from Alexandria in the Year 1801. 


3 Vols. Svo. 


THESE three volumes are dedicated 
to the son of sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
may be considered as a result of that in- 
terest, which, since his achievement, the 
British public has taken in Egypt. 

The history of distant ill-known coun- 
tries ought always to begin with a geo- 
graphical sketch of those permanent fea- 
tures of the land, water, and air, which 
influence the distribution, the move- 
ments, and the manuers of the inhabi- 
tants ;. because whatever peculiarities of 
the present dwellers necessarily result 
from their situation, may confidently be 
ascribed to the antient ones, although not 
specifically recorded of them. Mr. Wil- 
son has with propriety consecrated his 
first chapter to the geography of Egypt. 
We should have preferred a description 
more entire of the features of nature from 
Bruce and Brown, and of the monuments 
of art from Pocock. We are sorry at 
observing references to Bryant; this looks 
as if his dreams were trusted. 

The second chapter treats of the man- 
ners of the early Egyptians. Closely con- 
nected with these phanomena is the in- 
vestigation of their origin. Voluey, from 
personal observation, and Monboddo, from 
ancient authority, have thought that the 
progenitors of the Copts were negroes. 
Mr. Browne does not perceive, in these 
Copts, the African physiognomy, but 
rather the Arabian; and denies to them 
the snub nose and the woolly hair. There 
are other clues of investigation which may 
be called in aid. A close resemblance 
has been observed between the Hindoo 
and the Egyptian superstitions : the names 
of several divinities agree; the venera- 
tion for the cow, and for the lotos, as an 
emblem of production, prevail among 
beth; their zodiacal signs are alike, and 
are of a nature’to have been invented in 
India; both nations were divided into 
casts ; both had underground temples, an 
arcane theology for the educated, and a 
gaudy idolatry for the multitude. It is 


By James Witson, QD. D. 


likely, therefore, that the Egyptians are 
from one stock with the Hindoos. The 
Hindoos are from Tibet; for it is clear 
that they flourished in the Penjab, and 


_adown the Indus, or Sind, as well as 


adown the Ganges: and it is also clear 
that a people, having many of the radical 
rites and manners of the Hindoos, must 
have descended the yellow river, and 
have formed the basis of Chinese popula- 
tion. A situation about Tibet for the 
progenitors of the Hindoos solves all the 
phenomena. But how could these people 
get to Egypt? The most probable answer 
is this; coastwise, from river's mouth to 
river's mouth. Colonies spread in the 
antient world, as in the modern. Those 
who inhabited the Delta of the Indus, 
would, in their coasting voyages, discover 
the Delta of the Euphrates. The mer- 
chants of Patala, Minnagora, and Barigaza, 
would found a Babylon; and attempt 
there the same interchange of finger-work 
for food, of manufactured for raw mate- 
rial, which our merchants began succes- 
sively at the mouths of the American 
rivers. The Delta of the Sind, or Indus, 
has incurred desertion, probably from 
natural causes; perhaps from some very 
great flood, of which the early settlers at 
Babylon and in its vicinity seem to have 
preserved a strong recollection. 

From the Jewish or Babylonian scrip- 
tures it appears, that this same people 
had already in the time of Solomon, 
founded sea-ports, or emporiums, in both 
the forks of the Red Sea, at Ezion-geber, 
and at Eloth, or Suez, From this last 
place the colonization of Egypt is a: mere 
step; and it seems to have begun about 
Cairo, or Kahira, as a town called Baby- 
lon, after the old country, existed in that 
neighbourhood in the time of Cantbyses. 
Tyre branched from. Ezion-geber, as well 
as the first seats of Egyptian commerce, 
Memphis, signifying mouth, was, when 
first founded, on the Mediterranean: the 
Delta.is subsequent accretion, : 
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This order of filiation being admitted, 
the Copts, or ancient Egyptians, must be 
referred to the Asiatic Blacks, to the same 
humana race as the Lascars, and not to the 
African breed. But although the inhabi- 
tants of Memphis and Cairo, and the 


commercial population of the’ Delta, may: 


with great contidence, be derived from 
an oriental source,. it is not equally clea 
that No-ammmon in Upper Egypt, the 
Diospolis or Thebes ot the Greeks, was 
a colony from the same quarter. Its po- 
pulation may have ascended the Nile; 
but there is not proof so strong: a re- 
semblance of language however is stated 
to prevail between Upper Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, and the language ot Abyssinia is 
said to resemble that of Syria and Arabia : 
so that au oriental and not an African ori- 
gin may most rationally be assigned to the 
whole Egyptian nation, and indeed to the 


mass of settlers on the African coast of 


the Red Sea. Pyramids seem to have 


been contrived for places of refuge dur-° 


ing inundation : the numerous or lower 


classes were naturally arranged on the 
wide steps; the priests, the nobles, and 
the kings, on the narrower summits of the 
structure ; and thus each order of the 
people was secure, during the public dan- 
ger, in proportion to its rank in the social 


pyramid. ‘The tower of Babel, according 
to the description of Herodotus, must 
have been a pyramid of this kind,’ con- 
sisting of seven mounds, or steps. The 
rage for these anti-diluvian structures 
would be peculiarly natural in a people, 
compelled by inundations to emigrate trom 
the Delta of the Sind. It may be inferred, 
from the description of the ark of Noah, 
that the navigation of these early mer- 
chants and fugitives, was conducted in 
ships of wicker. 

What the Greeks called the aversion of 
the Egyptians for strangers, seems to have 
been nothing more than the enaction and 
execution of some quarantine precautions : 
for the fact of a ready intercourse with 
Persians, Jews, and Greeks, at all periods 
of their history is notorious: and the 
Greeks had a landing-place, or as we 
should call it a lazaretto, assigned to them 
at Naucrates, on their complaining of these 
restraints. 

In the second book Mr. Wilson begins 
the history, The first chapter talks of 
Menes, Osymandias, Sesostris, and Phe- 
ron. It is wise to say little about them. 
All nations were originally governed by 
judges, or village-caciques, each of whom 
was sovereign in his own establishment, 


the flame on the altar. 
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or district. Beside these lecal, hereditary, 
patriarchal, petty, sovereigns, who are 
often called kings by the historians of early 
times, another class of powerful chiet- 
tains existed, elective generals of the 
fighting population, a sort of leaders of 
banditti, whose trade, like that of the 
Arabs, was plunder, and who occasionally 
collected for some specific inroad a consi- 
derable army : these military chicttains are. 
also called kings. Of this last Kinal was 
Sesostris ; but the relations concerning 


-him are too extravagant to merit more 


than a qualified confidence. 

Mr. Wilson relies too much on Diodo- 
rus Siculus, a compiier of Greek romance, 
who flourished under Augustus: it was 
the story of Herodotus that should have 
been told, if it was not to be sified, as 
having some claim to the rank of early 
and original testimony ; but Herodotus 
himself may safely be corrected by the 
book of Joshua. 

In mentioning the Sethos of Herodotus, 
Mr. Wilson might more confidently have 
attributed to him an identity with the 
king Hezekiah of the Jews. Among the 
Greeks, the Jews passed, like their Chal- 
dean and Persian progenitors, for fires 
worshippers ; and hence it happens that 
Hezekiah is called a@ priest of Vulcan. 
We may know the fire-worship to have 
been at most emblematic, or rather ritual ; 
but the idolatrous by-stander, seeing no 
image, supposed the worship addressed to 
Michaelis assents 
entirely to the identity of Setuos and He- 
zekiah. The deliverance of Hezekiah 
from Sennacherib must have been record- 
ed in hieroglyphic characters, whence 
Heredotus interred a deliverance by mice. 
He says mice gnawed the bowstrings of 
the Assyrians, and thus compelled their 
retreat. But we know fiom the hiero- 
glyphics of Horappoilo (No. 50) that the 
mouse was the symbol of disappearance, 
and from 2nd Chronicles (xxxii. 21.) 
that the disappearance resulted from an. 
epidemic malady, by which armies have 
often been thinned; yet there are hints 
which may infuse the suspicion that this 
disappearance was partly accomplished by 
the payment of a contribution out of the 
temple-treasury. 

Psammmeticus was the true founder of 
kingship, of an hereditary dynasty of so- 
vereigns, among the Egyptians: his bro- 
ther-judges lifted him into power, and 
thus his authority partook the stationa 
character of theirs, and comprized twelve 
hitherto independent pharaohships. The 


, 
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defeat of the Scythians in Palestine, cele- 
brated in the xxxviiith and xxxixth chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, is perhaps to be dated under 
Psammeticus. 

To him succeeded Necho, the enemy of 
Josiah ; he was a sovereign of merit, and 
patronized voyages of discovery ; his ships 
are said to have girdled Africa. Psammiis, 
Hophra, and Amasis succeed. References 
to authorities are in this part of the work 
very scarce; and the chronological difh- 
culties in reconciling the Babylonian and 
Egyptian series of kings are eluded by 
silence, not met, not conquered. 

With the third book begius what may 
he called settled history. It extends trom 
the accession of Cambyses upon the Chal- 
dean throne, until the death of Alexander, 
and the consequent partition of his con- 
quests among the generals of his army. 

The fourth book condenses the history 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty: they were the 
Medici of the antient world: literary 
without talent, opulent without virtue, 
pertidious and profligate, but munificent 
and sociable, both the families presided in 
the seats of refinement, during an age of 
culture, over a commercial and luxurious 
people, which ascribed to their patronage 
the wealth, the wit, and the art of Alex- 
andria and of Florence. The literary his- 
tory of the Alexandrian school of poetry 
and philosophy ought to have been given 
with more extent and elaboration : on 
these periods of bloom the historian should 
be careful to bid the reader’s eye re- 
pose. 

The fifth book gives the civil history of 
Egypt while it continued a Roman pro- 
vince ; and the sixth book the literary and 
ecclesiastical history of the same period : 
here was an opportunity to use some re- 
cent discoveries of the German theolo- 
gians. 

The seventh book details the state of 
Egypt under the Ommiad, the Abbassid 
and the Fatimite caliphs. The eighth nar- 
rates that celebrated crusade in which Ri- 
chard Lion-heart acquired so high a repu- 
tation for personal prowess. This portion 
of the narrative may serve to give an idea 
of the historian. 


« The kings of England had but lately ap- 
peared on the great theatre of conquest and 
tame, whereas those of I*rance,: from their si- 
tuation and circumstances, had been more 


-Known and celebrated in war. Philip Augus- 
tus was one of the greatest princes who had 
appearedsince Charlemagne ; and theretore he 
entered the camp of St. John d’Acre with 
Inapy prejudices in his favour; but the address 
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and courage of Richard, king of England, 
struck the whole armies with surprise; and in 
the sight of the Saracen, as well as the chris- 
tian warriors, Philip of France was cast into 
the shade. 

“* Scarcely was the capitulation of Acca 
settled, when the French king made hnown 
his intention of returning home. Many might 
have been the reasons which. produced this 
sudden determination, and some of them are 
ascribed to bad health, and danger from poi- 
son; but the principal causes seem to have 
been, disgust at the celebrity of his rival, and 
unjustitiabie designs of aggrandizing himself 
at home, in Richard’s absence. ff honour, 
nay, it vows could have bound him, he must 
have pursued a diiferent course ; but he lett 
Syria, and his departure was disgraceful. ‘To 
injure the character of Richard, and, if pos- 
sible, to veil his own perfidy, Philip falsely 
accused the king of England of hiring ruffians 
to murder Conrad. But the truth is, that the 
prince of Tyre had given offence to the old 
man of the mountain, and, having refused re- 
dress, that revengeful chief sent assassins, who 
cruelly put him to death. 

«The origin, name, and conduct, of the tribe 
of assassins are thus recorded: Hassan Sabah 
was a Persian of science, and travelled much 
in pursuit of knowledge. He began to es- 
tablish a new religious sect; and, in the ca- 
reer of his ambition, founded a dynasty. He 
made conquests of considerable importance, 
and took up his residence in the eastle of Rud- 
bar ; but afterwards removed to Alimnut, 
which was a place of greater strength. His 
followers were taught the most absolute sub- 
mission to their chief; and if they did his 
will, they were promised the most delightful 
abodes in Paradise. The chief of that peo- 
ple became terrible among the nations; for 
wherever he received an offence, real or ima- 
ginary, thither his servants secretly found ac- 
cess; and neither sovereign nor subject was 
secure from vengeance. "They carried a con- 
cealed dagger, and, in the least suspected situ- 
ation, stabbed, and put to death, the objects 
of their resentment. It was in this manner, 
and by such means, that Conrad suffered 
death. 

“The prince of this tribe was called in 
Arabic Sheik al Gebal, that is the senior of 
the mountain; for the part of the Persian 
Irac, over which he presided, was the most 
elevated district of the country. His title, 
therefore, was the serior of the mountain; 
but the historians of the crusade, translating 
the word Sheik literally, denominated him the 
old man, instead of the prince or lord of the 
mountain. ‘The assassins entertained some 
fanatical and dangerous notions about reli- 
gion; and though they were occasionally 
weakened, yet they continued to infest the 
eastern world, till, inthe year 1172, they were 
finally destroyed by Bibars, the sultan of 
Egypt. They were called assassins by the 
writers of the west, either from Hassan their 
founder, or from the name of their concealed 
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poniard, and hence secret and determined 
murderers are denominated assassins. ‘ 

* While the king of France was pursuing 
unfriendiy.- measures at home, Richard was 
warmly engaged in arranging the a.tairs of the 
Holy land. Philip, with a show of zeal for 
the interests of the crusade, left in Palestine, 
the duke of Burgundy, with 10,000 men. 
Richard,. with the ‘troops which were at his 
command, laid siege to Ashkelon, took the 
city, and added otner towns and possessions 
to the remaining fragments of the kingdoin of 
Jerusalem. It was sufliciently evident, that 
these successful efforts were intended, as pre- 
liminary measures, for making a grand attack 
upon the city of Jerusalem. When Saladin 
was compelied to leave Ashkelon, he hasten- 
ed to the Holy city; and the hing of Eng- 
land, having paused during tae months of 
winter, followed him to Jerusalem. ‘The ap- 
proach of Richard spread consternation through 
the city; and it required a'l the infiuence and 
address of the Egyptian sultan to prevent the 
citizens from delivering the keys to Richard 
Plantagenet. 

“ Still, howeve~, Saladin’s og 8 of suc- 
cess brightened ; aad when the hour of sur- 
render appeared to have arrived, suddenty 
the king of England’s army stopped, and the 
pursuit of victory was prowes tewe ‘The num- 


ber of his soldiers had indeed been diminished 
by the fatigues and calamities of war, and 
there was a general desire of returning home. 
‘Lhese occurrences were marked, and eagerly 
aggravated by the duke of Burgundy, who, 


like his master, the king of France, was jea- 
lous of Richard, and desirous,of bringing hin 
into disgrace. : 

“ But whatever was the cause of deserting 
Jerusalem at the moment it might have been 
taken, we may presume that the fault was not 
in the king ot England, and that it did not ac- 
cord with any wish or desire of his, though 
the enemies of Richard have painted it in 
different colours. He heard tie resolution 
with astonishment ; he saw their retreat with 
aiiliction; he pled and threatened, but his 
prayers and threats were in vain. His laurels 
began to wither on his brow, and in agony he 
ascended a hill in sight of Jerusalem, to take 
his last look of the Hely city. But so com- 
pletely was he overwhelmed with grief and 
Shame, that he wrapt his face im his garment, 
in order that he might not behold the hill of 
Calvary, which he could not deliver from the 
power of the ‘Purks. 

“ But in his retreat Richard was still for- 
midable. His courage was terrible to his 
enemies ; and in token of martial prowess, he 
was surnamed Coeur de Lion. With consider- 
able advantage he finished a truce with Sala- 
din, for the space of three years and upwards. 
Ashkelon and Ramla were to be dismantled ; 
Tripoli and Antioch were to be respected by 
the Turks; and the whole sea-coast, from 
Jatfa to 'l'yre, was to be possessed by the 
christians. ‘The pilgrims of Europe were to 
be under the protection of Saladin, and to en- 
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joy every comfort, as if Jerusalem had not 
been taken. Saladin and Richard were struck 
with each other's greatness ; and the historians 
of either party have done ample justice to 
the conduct of the heroes. The advantageous 
terms which Richard procured in a season of 
desertion and departure, are sufficient proots 
of his wisdom and greatness. "here was ove 
proposal, however, in the terms of agreement, 
which may imply a greater regard to family 
aggrandisement, than to the general cause of 
the crusades. A marriage was suggested be- 
twe.n Al Adel, a brother of the sultan of 
Egypt, and the queen dowager of Sicily, who 
Was sister to the hing of England. ‘Though 
Richard may be charged with undue attention 
to the interests of his own family, yet an in- 
genious advocate might plead successiully in 
his behalf, and shew, that private interest was 
in that respect the public good. 

“The conduct of Richard's troops would 
not allow him to persist in the attack upon Je- 
rusalem ; and, if the venerable city could not 
be taken by force, it was promoting the com- 
fort of the christian pilgrims to have it placed 
under the direction of those why would yield 
them protection. It was stipulated, in the 
proposal of marriage, that Al Adel should be 
proclaimed king of Jerusalem, and St. John 
d’ Acre was to be given in dower with the sis- 
ter of Richard. Hopes might be entertained, 
that Al Adel, through the influence of a chris- 
tian wie, might be persuaded to embrace tie 
christian cause, or at least, in case of progeny, 
that the heir to the kingdoia might prefer and 
adopt the sentiments of his mother. But 
the difference of religious opinions, and na- 
tional manners, were unfriendly to the com- 


‘ pact ; and alter mature deliberation the mar- 


riage proposal was mutually rejected, But 
the treaty in all its other parts was brought to 
a conclusion, and sanctioned with every usual 
solemnity. 

“ Richard, on his way to England, met 
with many difficulties, and was ta\en prisoner 
by the sintster conduct of his enemies ; but he 
was soon set at liberty by the interposition of 
his subjects, and the influence of the pope. 
He was received at home with great demon- 
strations of juy ; and was the first king, of the 
Norman race, who displayed much attach- 
ment to England, or was much beleved by 
his English subjects. After es¢ajng many 
dangers in Syria and Palestine, he died upon 
the 6th of April, A. D. 1199, of a wound, 
which he received from an arrow in. besieging 
the castle of a refractory vassal. 

“ The departure of Richard having deli- 
vered Saladin from the intrusions of a tormi- 
dable enemy, he put the arfairs of state in or- 
der, and returned to his favourite residence at 
Damascus. His health had been much im- 
paired by the toils of a military life; and he 
had suffered greatly by the uncommon resist- 
ance which was necessarily required in oppo 
sing the crusades. He was seized with a loss 
of appetite, his spirits sunk ; and at the age of 
little more than fifty-five years, he finished a 































































































life of labour and success. He had reigned 
about ‘twenty-four years over Egypt, and 
almost nineteen over Syria. 

“a. p. 1193. The mouming, which was 
universal throughout the realm, sunk deeper 
than the exterior trappings of woe. He was 
a great, a generous, and a virtuous prince. 
By address, courage, and wisdom, he fose 
from an humble station, to the exalted rank in 
which he died. Ambition was the leading 
tendency of his character; and so eagerly did 
he strive for power and conquest, thut though 
he ewed every thing to Noureddin, yet he 
was- guilty of ingratitude. The charact r of 
the tres in which he lived, and the nature of 
his pursuits, did not permit him to be altoge- 
ther free from violence ; but, in general, be 
was a just and benevolent prince. He did not 
oppress his subjects ; and though, in that un- 
settled state ot society, he might have fleered 
the rich, and harassed the poor, yet he oiten’ 
remitted the tribute which was due. He was 
illustrious in works of public charity, and. en- 
couraged every valuable pursuit. He was a 
devout Musleman, and punctually performed* 
the various services which his religion enjoin- 
ed. He set a high value upon the Somnite 
traditions, and was rather gloomy-and super- 
stitious in his views.” 


The ninth book sketches in too concise 
and rapid a manner the fortunes of Egypt 
under the Ottoman dynasty. Mignot ‘is 
the authority most habitually relied on : 
the abridgement of the Ottoman history 
by Digeon has the merit of being derived 
wholly from orienta! sources, and might 
have supplied several particulars toward 
filling the interstices of this chronicle. 
‘The ninth book ought to have consisted of 
the first chapter only: as the second be- 
gins a wholly new subject, and treats of 
Egypt, since it has been dragged by the 
French into the list of territories to be con- 
tended for by the Europeans. 

AV tenth and concluding book, under- 
takes a delineation of the present state of 
Egypt. In discussing the object of Leib- 
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nitz’s memoir (Vol. ii. p. 306.) we have 
given our opinion of the statistical value of 
the country : we value it lower than this 
author; and we wish that the peace- 
mongers of Amiens had consented to eva- 
cuate it in favour of the French ; if there- 
by a.recognized possession of some equi- 
valent African territory, as from the Cape 
to the Zaire, or from the Gambia to the 
Senegal; could have been obtained for this 
country. ‘There is ia the climate and con- 
formation of Egypt an overruling force 
which condemns it, like Arabia, toa sta- 
tionary condition : the French will not be 
able-to render it imporiant: it is in the 
main: what it was of old. That stage of 
civilization which excited the wonder of 
the primeval savages of Greece is now 
barbarism: that degree of wealth which 
excited the cupidity of Roman armies and 
pro-consuls is now mediocrity. 

This work is composed in a clear, agree 
able, and lively manner, with too current 
a pen to allow careful investigation, and 
with too eager an expectation of the con- 
cluding campaign to allow all the requisite 
details: yet there are few writers who 
could have executed quick work so well, 
or good work so quick. We wisi that 
the author would consider this as the 
sketch, the outline, the promise of a future 
more learned and more elaborate history 
of Egypt; and that in the progress of his 
enquiries he would allot more attention 
to the modern annals, which occupy less 
than their fair proportion of the whole 
composition. The talents, the acquire- 
ments, and the taste of Mr. Wilson are 
worthy to produce a more lasting monu- 
ment: are worthy to attain a more coura- 
geous tone of criticism. 

A map of ancient as well as of modern 
Egypt would have been convenient to the 
‘reader, 


Art. Il.—History of Great Britain, from the Revolution, 1688, to the Conclusion of the 
Treaty of cimiens, 1802. By Witt1aM.BetsHam. Vols. XI. and XII. Svo. 


THE task of a contemporary historian 
is peculiarly difficult: much trustworthy 
information always remains inaccessible 
during the life of the concerned: much 
known truth is veiled or varnished from 
motives of fear or hope. ‘ Tiberii Caiique, 
et Cluudii ac Neronis res, florentibus ipsis, 
ob metum false; postquam occiderant, 
recentibus odiis, composite sunt.’ A high 
degree of merit ought to be ascribed there- 
fore to the mere courage of sincerity ; it 
is of all qualities the scarcest, and of all 


qualities the most important, in the wit- 
-ness of the transactions he has to record, 
This merit belongs to. Mr. Belsham be- 
-yond his competitors. 

One’ critic of Mr. Belsham’s history has 
received a pension for disputing his ac- 
count of the origin of the antijacobin war. 


_ When denial is recompensed so high, some 


impression must -have been felt from the 
assertion. Yet we cannot but admit that 
for research Mr. Belsham has not merited 
so much praise as for freedom; and that 




















many sources of intelligence, especially 
the foreign, have been left unexamined 
with a negligence not entirely creditable 
to his industry or to his acquirements. 

Mr. Belsham has the virtue, as Peén- 
zelius would call it, of writing with ® 
plain style. ‘ Liceat deniqne hic addere 
(says this author, De. Arte historica) 
cavendum esse historico ab libris belle 
scriptis. Nam quamvis optimum dicen- 
di genus cum summa veritate possit con- 
junctum esse : tamen tanta est animi 
humani fragilitas, ut vix ac ne vix qui- 
dem he duz virtutes uno in homine 
simul possint locum habere: ita ut qui 
ameeno et florido scribendi genere utun- 
tur, an etiam veruni dicant, merito sem- 
per dubitandum sit. Exemplo possunt 
esse Xenophon e Gracis, et e Latinis 
Curtius, qui ditissimo dicendi genere usi, 
fere non historias, sed Milesiacas fabulas, 
videntur composuisse. Potest e recen- 
tioribus exemplo esse Voltarius, quo 
nemo verum historiz genium possidebat 
magis, nemo scripsit luculentius ac di- 
sertius, sed quo nemo plus fabularum 
finxit.’ 

The earlier volumes of this work have 
preceded the date of our notices: this 
eleventh begins with the year 17y9,. and 
with the thirty-first book of the history, 
and, after mentioning the king’s speech, 
it recapitulates the debate on the habeas 
corpus act. It was worth while for the 
historian to observe, because the orators 
did not make the observation, that the 
habeas corpus act is of little value in 
quiet times ; ministers have ordinarily no 
interest to interrupt the regular adminis- 
tration of justice; if in all unquiet times 
it be taken away, it might as well not ex- 
ist. When the constitution is not strong 
enough to protect itself without despotic 
powers, let the constitution be strength- 
ened by the insertion of more represen- 
tatives popularly chosen; but let it not 
exhibit the detestable spectacle of des- 
potism attaining the ends of orderly go- 
vernment, while liberty and justice are 
asserted ta be impotent. Such profane 
disbelief in principle, in virtue, the re- 
presentatives of the people should toudly 
excommunicate. 

In narrating (page 120) the entrance of 
the French troops into Naples, Mr. Bel- 
sham talks of ‘ the interesting spectacle 
of liberty crowned by the hands of reli- 
gion.’ In the first place, allegorical spec- 
tacles are not spectacles at all, 

“So I have seen in Araby the blest, 

A phenix couch'd upon her funeral nest.” 
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What happened? Did the religious part of 
the Neapolitan people join the French? No. 
They adhered to cardinal Ruflo, who 
‘bearing aloft the crucifix in the one 
hand, and brandishing. the sword in the 
other,’ was very successful, especially 
through Calabria, in collecting recruits to 
oppose the invaders. ‘The higher orders, 
the infidel classes, of society, were at 
Naples the only friends of the French; 
the populace were hostile, partly from the 
wholesome instinct. of patriotsm, and 
partly from superstition for thee creeds 
which they knew the French despised. 
A few priests may have been hired with 
the silver spoils of their awn atrs-to be- 
tray a country which they-desaired to 
arouse; but the ecclesiastical oder was 
not in the interest of the Frencl. Their 
guides were found among the lavyers and 
students chiefly. This metho¢ of nare 
rating in abstractions, and of swstituting 
allegory to fact, is rarely consixent with 
historical precision: it is oftene adopted 
to conceal idleness, than to abridge the ree 
sult of enquiry. 

In the thirty-second book occvs a nar- 
rative of the expedition to Hollad. This 
was the most important and the most ill- 
managed of all the undertakingsof Great 
Britain during the whole war: he most 
important, because it directly tnded to 
checkand to limit the narther aggran- 
dizement of France, which alae inter 
feres with our security and our idepend- 
ence ; and the most ill-managed for rea- 
sons which parliamentary accommodation 
may have suppressed, but whiclthe his- 
torian ought to promulgate. ‘he expe- 
dition was fitted out too late inthe sea- 
son. There was a want of georaphical 
information in landing at the lelder at 
all; because the passes betwen that 
place and the seats of populatiomnd au- 
thority in Holland, are defensibi by an 
inferior forge against any invader. There 
was so little contrivance in the eqipment 
that half-disciplined militia-men wre em- 
barked for a diificult service; ad that 
horses came in one ship, and theisaddles 
in another. It was rumoured tat the 
cavalry would either not come onet be 
wanted, and the saddles were thrown 
overboard into the mud, purely ft a pier 
to step ashore upon. Care’ shdd have 
been taken to land unexpectedlyn some . 
place whence it was possible to rarch xa- 
pidly to Amsterdam: no cavalr should 
have been sent: rash battles shald have 
beeh fought (this depended on tl: genera)” 
selected) ; for a mere regular projress was 
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certain disappointment of the end in view: 
and a defeat was no greater evil than a de- 
tention. Such remarks the historian of 
his own times should collect from the in- 
dividuals engaged: and he should state 
them without reserve; not for the pur- 
pose of exciting indignation, that would 
be useless, but in order that the eye of 
public mistrust may in future be turned 
on those individuals, who have so con- 
ducted the cause of their country. We 
are fighting for our last stake. If the con- 
stitution necessarily secures to birth, to 
rank, to wealth, to sympathetic opinion, 
an infinerre which they deserve not, the 
only chante for remedy lies in vigorous 
denunciaton, Let the historian brave an 
unjust exie, in order to rescue his coun-> 
try fromignorant, or base, or perverse 
councils. On this occasion, and on some 
Others, w: feel inclined to censure the 
urbane, tle tame lenience of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s criicism. 

At page05 there is an extenuatory pas- 
sage in th note which respects the butch- 
ery at Jafi. Bonaparte is represented as 
less blamworthy than Suwarrow. The 
Russians iad been irritated by the pre- 
vious masacre of their troops in Warsaw, 
which theoyalists, commanded by Kosci- 
usko, had perpetrated. Suwarrow had 
vindictive celings to satisfy, and had pro- 
But Bona- 


bably ordes to satisfy them, 
parte’s buthery was self-willed, and a sa- 


crifice in old blood. And why is Bona- 
parte to & censured with qualification ? 
Is he not te subverter of liberty, the abo- 
lisher of tk political equality of religious 
sects, thesonqueror of anarchy, not by 
voluntary,but by despotic means, free 
from famy affection or expansive huma- 
nity, igneant and superstitious, another 
SeptimiuSeverus ? If glory be at the ser- 
vice of sub usurpers, there will be no end 
of them. The greatest of warriors is uot 
the great of men. 

In theleventh volume the thirty-fourth 
chapter arrates with becoming courage a 
reprehenvle outrage. 

«« Near at this time a most extraordinary 
and signaact of vengeance was inflicted on 
tae inhabints of Cesenatico, a small maritiine 
town situa on the Adriatic Gulf. ‘The mu- 
nicipatity | this obscure place, had, it seems, 


according > the accounts transmitted to lord : 


Keith, arrted a British officer charged with 
public disptches. As they might, not im- 

~bably, save acted under constraint from 
}* Frenchtroops stationed in their vicinity, 
it would hve appeared to the world no dero- 
gation of dgnity, and much more agreeable 
to equity, { the noble commander had made 
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some enquiry into the previous and attendant 
circumstances; instead of which, the Ei Cor- 
so and Pigmy sloops were, alter a lapse of 
time which scemed to indicate that the of- 
fence, whatever might have been its magni- 
tude, had passed into oblivion, dispatched 
‘to make @ proper example of the town. 
The boats of both vessels landed at dawn of 
day on the 27th of August, and, after some 
opposition from a body of French troops, 
made themselves masters of the place, which 
they then, agreeably to their orders, com- 
pletely destroyed—* the vessels and the har- 
bour forming but one flame.’—‘ Of thirteen 
vessels, of diilerent descriptions, lying within 
the mole of Cesenatico, two were sunk, 
and eleven burnt; the harbour was choaked 
by the wreck of four purposely sunk in the 
mouth of it, and both picrsentirely consumed.’ 
Thus did -the mighty arm of Britain, by a 
touch rather than a blow, ¢ all the flourishing 
works of peace destroy’ of an industrious.and 
humble, but probably happy community; who 
could scarcely suppose the possibility of so 
terrible a calamity ; for a revenge so dreadful, 
incited by an offence so trivial, was perhaps 
never betore inflicted in any age, or heard of 
in any country the name of which is known 
among civilized nations.” 


The popularity of the British character 
among foreign nations is so essential to 
the success of our remote expeditions, 
that these wanton piratical freaks of enter- 
prize cannot be too steadily discouraged. 
A less unwelcome specimen of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s mode of narration will be the fol- 
lowing : 


“The routine of parliamentary business 
went on as usual during the illness of the king; 
but his majesty having now happily recover- 
ed, the appointments of-the new ministers 
were announced in the a, customed and regu- 
lar torm; and on the 17th of March, Mr. 
Addington was sworn into his high oflice as first 
lord of the treasury, with the chancellorship 
of the exchequer annexed ; and Mr. Pitt wes 
divested of that power which he had exercised, 
in times the most eventful and important, for 
the long period of seventecn years; during 
which the character of this minister was as 
fully developed, as clearly discriminated, and 
as strongly marked, as that_ofany statesman 
who ever directed the councils of Britain. 
His early declaration, ow the removal of lord 
North, and the adyanéement of lord Rock- 


‘ ingham'to the station” of first minister, ‘ that 


he would not accept of any subordinate situa- 
tien,’ exhibited at once the extent and the ir- 
regularity of his ambition. In proportion as 
his pretensions were high, his manners were 
haughty. Instead 9f the generous feelings 
and noble enthusiasm of his father, he disco- 
vered a disposition selfish, cold, and artiul ; 
and it was quickly seen that he possessed no 
quality of youth but its presumption. In his 
conduct there was never fouid that fearless 
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simplicity, that dignified candour, which are 
the genuine offspring of an elevated mind, and 
the true criterion of real wisdom. Atnotime 
did he display that commanding foresight 
which marks a superior intellect, or that con- 
trolling prudence whicia knows how to avert 
impending mischicf. At no season did he en- 
deavour to stem the torrent of public preju- 
dice, or to make the people calin - wise 
when they were inflamed andignorant. The 
stream of public opinion he submitted dili- 
gently to watch; and suffered himself rather 
tobe carried away with it, than to aim by ar- 
duous etforts to direet its course where wis- 
dom or patriotism might suggest. ‘The mind 
of the nation, under his auspices, made no ad- 
vances: on the coatrary, its movement was 
wniformly retrograde. ‘The errors of the pub- 
lic he laboured to convert to his own advan- 
‘tage, not to correct at the hazard of his power. 
He was the attentive observer of times and 
seasons, not the beneficent and enlightened 
instructor of nations. His eloquence, tor 
which he was deservedly celebrated, was 
chiefly characterized by what rhetoricians 
call amplification. He possessed in perfec- 
tion all the modes and subtilties of reasoning, 
and was copious, even to the brink of verbo- 
sity. He had the faculty of speaking much 
and saying little; and, when silence was im- 
practicable, he knew how to make language 
subservient to all the purposes of taciturnity. 
- His solemn ayowals werg clothed in impene- 
trable darkness; aud His explanations were 
calculated equally to elude the vigilance of 


the watchful and the curiosity of the inquisi- 


tive. ‘The connexion between the means and 
the end appeared seldom intimate in his 
thoughts, and was rarely either defined in his 
words or exemplified in his conduct. The 
plans, therefore, which he designed, although 
prosecuted with courage, constancy, and vi- 
gour, almost invariably failed in the execu- 
tion. lt is remarkable, that, during the se- 
venteen years ‘of his administration, no one 
act of patronage was extended to literature, 
to the sciences, or th» arts. 

“That spirit of violence which had so long 
actuated the proceedings of the late admini- 
stration, suffered no abatement to the very 
last moment of their political existence. On 
the 21st of January Mr. secretary Dundas, by 
letter, apprized the lords of the admiraity, 
‘ that it was his majesty’s pleasure to revoke 
the indulgence granted to the French tisher- 
"men; and that they and their boats should 
be henceforth subject to capture—advices 
having been reccived that these fishermen 
were under requisition, and that even those 
who had been released from prison, in order 
to be sent home, under the express condition 
of not sérving again, were comprised in that 
requisition. {t was his majesty’s further plea- 
sure, that all those set at liberty on their pa- 
role be required to return into this countty ; 
and that those among them who shall neglect 
to obey these orders, shall be made to suffer 
all the rigors of the laws of war, in case they 
should again be made prisoners while serving 
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the enemies of his majesty.’ A copy of thie 
letter was transmitted to M. Otto on the 29th 
o. January ; and he immediately apprised M. 
Talleyrand of this theasure—the true motives 
of which he declared himself unable to con- 
jecture—at the same time expressing his fears 
that, from the intentional delay in the com- 
munication of the order, a great number of un- 
fortunate persons must have fallen victims to 
it. M. Otto also addressed, upon this occa- 
sion, a most able reply to the English govern- 
ment, stating his ‘ astonishment that mere ap- 
prehension and conjecture should have beer 
made the ground of such a procedure, without 
any complaint, formally or previously offer- 
ed, and much less any Pak 4 of justice on the 
part of the French government. He depre- 
cated the effect of a measure hostile to a 
peaceable class of people for the most part 
aged, invalids, or children, who were conse- 
quently incapable of hurting the enemies of 
their country ; and whose simplicity of man- 
ners and industrious habits could not give any 
umbrage. ‘Lhose,’ he says, ‘ who have sub- 
mitted to the Engiish government the reports 
ou which its late determination is founded, 
cannot therefore have any other view than to 
add to the numerous subjects of irritation 
which a protracted war has produced between 
the two nations.’ This act of provocation 
awakened the highest degree of resentmentin 
the mind of the iirst consul ; and instructions 
were forthwith transmitted to M. Otto, to de- 
clare to the Brit'sh government, ‘ that he 
could no longer remain in a country, where 
not only every disposition to peace is abjured, 
but where the laws and usages of war are dis- 
regarded and violated; but that the first de- 
sire of the French government having always 
been to sotien, as much as possible, the hor- 
rors of war, that government cannot, on its 
part, think of making the poor fishermen vic- 
tims te the prolongation of hostility: it will 
therefore abstain from all such reprisals ; and, 
onthe contrary, it has given orders for all 
French ships, armed for war or cruising, to 
leave the occupation of fishermen uninterrupt- 
ed.’ Such and so striking was the contrast 
exhibited by the two governments! But the 
prudence of M. Otto ioreseeing thatan ame- 
lioration might take place in the English coun- 
cils, in consequence of the changes in con- 
templation, he postponed his departure till 
the new ministers had taken upon them the 
actual management of public concerns: anda 
favourable omen of the better spirit which 
now predominated in the national councils 
very eatly appeared, in the notice transmitted 
to M. Otto on the 3d of Marcn, of the suspen- 
sion of the late order respecting the French 
fishermen; and, in the sequel, the dispute 
was happily and silently adjusted. 

“Buta far more flagrant, though perhaps 
not in its tendency a more fata!, prool of the 
disposition of the late ministers to involve the 
nation, as it were, beyond all redemption, 
and to stake its very existence on the resu.t 
of the quarrel, appeared in the order ef coun- 
cil, dated the 14th of January, for luy.ny ap 
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-embargo on all Russian, Swedish, and Da- 
nish vessels in the British ports, oi which se- 
. veral hundreds were actually seized and se- 
. questered. So that, far from harbouring any 
_intention of resigning the government for the 
. sake of effectuating the great object of peace, 
. as some refining politicians dreamed, those 

daring and desperate ministers seemed rather 
- inclined to extend and aggravate the horrors 
. of this odious war to the utmost of their power, 
. in order, if possible, to deter and affrighten 
~~ from undertaking the future conduct 
- of it. 


The whole conduct of Great Britain to- 
_ ward the northern powers, is recorded 
with spirited disapprobation: the first 
_ step toward a recovery of their friendship 
is to acknowledge the turbulence of our 
arrogance. Perhaps a little maritime, as 
well as diplomatic criticism, might have 
been hazarded on the battle of Copenha- 
gen: it is said an earlier attack could have 
been made, with the advantage of an op- 
’ posite wind, and a profounder knowledge 
of the soundings could have been obtained 
from the Hull and Yarmouth pilots who 
were on board the fleet. Seidelin’s nar- 
rative ought to have been consulted as a 
corrective of the English accounts. 

In the thirty-fifth chapter Mr. Belsham 
applauds the clergy-incapacitation act. 
Why is this state never to avail itself of 
the Wolseys, the Richlieus, the Ximenes, 
the Leo X., the Talleyrands, who may 
happen to originate among its clergy ? 
Why is any specific form or grade of re- 
ligion to disqualify from public office? 
Why are holy orders to be treated as a 
disgrace, and to debar a man from 
sitting among the representatives of his 
country ? Above all, why is the character 
of priest rendered indelible, and made an 
infliction for life, even on those who re- 
nounce it? This bill is the creature of a- 

- nile superstition, and proceeds on the sup- 
position that it 1s sacrilege to secularize 
what has once been dedicated to God. 


Suppose it were necessary to bring in a: 


bill for the repeal of the act of uniformity, 
it could not conveniently originate in the 
lower house, because there can be no 
clergy to overlook and criticize its provi- 
sions. The Commons have defrauded 
themselves of a power of legislating in 
church affairs. ‘There was a time when 
Mr. Wyvill was the natural candidate for 
Yorkshire, and when popular gratitude 
ought to have placed him on the hustings. 
At all times the best orators among the 
clergy are the natural representatives for 
Oxford and Cambridge.—-But there’s the 
rub, Persons high ip power began to ap- 
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prehend, it is said, clerical antagonism : 
and an encroachment on the equality of 
the civil rights of the people of Great Bri- 
tain weighs nothing against a personal ac- 
commodation. 

At page 322 Mr. Belsham a little steps 
out of his course to comment the concord« 
ate, or fundamental religious legislation 
of the French. It is well known that the 
French policy concerning religion is bor- 
rowed from that which the peace of Wests 
phalia legalized in Germany, and borrow- 
ed for the purpose of facilitating German 
conquests. The privileges of establish- 
ment are conceded to three distinct sects : 
the Romish, the Lutheran, and the Cals 
vinist, and ali others are in the eye of the 
law not even tolerated: thus a sort of sec- 
tarian trinity in unity becomes the exclu- 
sive religion of the state; and the same 
magistrate distributes the ecclesiastic pre- 
ferment of the three rival parties. In 
the case of the protestant sovereignties of 
Germany this policy softened the animo- 
sities between the two protestant sects, 
and nearly melted them into one; but 
the catholics grew less numerous. In the 
case of the catholic sovereignty of France, 
we shall see the protestants grow less nu- 
merous. Indeed we already see the pro- 
testant prefects attending mass, and ac- 
cepting incense at the hands of the catho- 
lic priesthood ; and this occasional cou« 
formity is applauded by pretestant minis- 
ters, who are candidates tor the patronage 
of Bonaparte. It surprises us that Mr. 
Belsham should delight in the goestablish- 
ment of three sects, of which the unita- 
rian is not one. 

In the XXXVIth Book Mr. Belsham 
narrates the peace of Amiens, and the de- 
bates upon it. Those who wished to 
keep the peace, of course, praised it on 
the whole; those who wished to break the 
peace, of course dispraised it: but it was 
so unskilfully made, that neither party 
was satisfied. Something might have 
been added to the parliamentary criticism 
of the measure. Instead of agreeing te 
evacuate Egypt, it would have been bet- 
ter to dispose of it, and to dispose of it in 
favour of the French. The Cape, and 
Pondicherry, and New Orleans, and Mal- 
ta too, would have been all abandoned 
readily to us: and the French would 
have had a colonial drain for men of spi- 

jit and adventure; who, if pent up in 
uropean France, will constantly be 
overflowing contiguous departments, and 
strengthening their country by aunexa- 
tions where her strength is a nuisance. 
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From Egypt Frarice cannot hurt our Hin- 
dostan ; and with Egypt all her aggran- 
dizement would tend southerly, where it 
is innocent, and not toward Holland, and 
the Weser, and the Elbe, where it is 
alarming indeed. It was the project of 
Leibnitz (See Annual Revie, vot. 11. p. 
306), to give Egypt, the African Holland, 
to France, in order that she might spare 
the European Holland. In three genera- 
tions more the ministers of Britain will 
perhaps attain to that degree of prospec- 
tive wisdum, which the literary world 
possessed three generations ago. Too 
often one is reminded of the truth of the 
Swedish chancellor Oxenstierna’s _ re- 
mark, how little wisdom is made use of 
in governing the world, qudm parvd sapi- 
entid regitur mundus. A gross instance 
of statistical ignorance occurs in lord 
Hawkesbury’s speech (p. 379): ‘ The 
cession of Louisiana by Spain, to France, 
was another ground of complaint. That 
province had originally been a French co- 
Jony, having been ceded by France to 
Spain after the treaty of 1703. The va- 
Jue of it at present was nearly nominal. 
Asa naval station New Orleans was un- 
important.’ Here the value of Louisiana, 


which sold for several millions, is repre- 


sented as merely nominal: and New Or- 
Jeans is wrongly placed in Louisiana; and 
was of course erroneously supposed by 
this minister to have passed into the hands 
of the North Americans when they pur- 
chased that country: whereas the pur- 
chase of New Orleans was the subject of 
a subsequent treaty, which is probably 
contrary to the law of nations. New Or- 
leans could have been asked for, in the 
negotiation of the peace, but was forgot- 
ten. And New Orleans, which is to the 
Missisippi what Alexandria is to the Nile ; 
which must become the depository of the 
produce of all the interior of North Ame- 
rica; which, by means of a canal into the 
bay Spirito Santo, can be made accessible 
for ships from the sea even during the 
overflowings of the river; which is likely 
to grow with the rapidity of Liverpool, 
and to outgrow it by all the difference 
between the Mersey and the Missouri ; 
is held up as an unimportant place of ship- 
ping. No wonder that the island, on 
which New Orleans stands, was neither 
attacked during the war, nor treated for 
at the peace; although it begins to be al- 
ready, what Trinidad cannot of a cent 

become, the emporium of an inland com- 
merce through well-watered provincés, 
where the arts of civilization, and the 
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wants of luxury, have struck root, and are 
growing. But however deficient lord 
Hawkesbury may have been in those geo- 
graphical studies, which to a negotiator 
are indispensable, we cannot agree with 
Mr. Belsham in the censure past on his 
conduct (p. 395) respecting the French 
emigrants resident here. We do hold it 
for the king’s dignity to protect entirely 
the obeyers of the laws; and should not 
murmur at a war undertaken to prevent 
the quondam lodgers in Holy-rood house 
from being turned out at the instigation 
of Bonaparte. 

Mr. Belsham has displayed, in the ace 
complishment of his vast task, perse- 
verance, sincerity, principle, a love of lis 
berty, and an independence of character, 
of rare example. He may be considered 
as the bishop Burnet of the present age ; 
as an historian of his own times, who pos- 
sesses almost the same unaffectedness of 
manner, the same honesty of nature, 
pushed occasionally by whiggish warmth 
beyond the exact path of impartiality; who 
has perhaps less continental literature, 
but who has more fearlessness of power, 
and a purer indifference to patronage. 

Had Mr. Belsham’s history been dedi- 
cated to the prince of Wales, he might 
aptly have repeated the words of Tindal’s 
celebrated address. ‘ Here then, as from 
a faithful monitor, uninfluenced by hopes 
or fears, your royal highness will learn, in 
general, that to 4 prince nothing is se 
pernicious as flattery, nothing so valuable 
as truth; that proportionate to his peo 
ple’s liberty and happiness, will be his 
glory and strength; that true valour con- 
sists not in destroying, but in protecting 
mankind; not in conquering kingdoms, 
but defending them from violence; that 
a prince’s most secret counsels, motives, 
and pursuits, will probably one day be 
published and rigorously judged; and, 
however flattered while living, yet, when 
dead, he will be treated as his actions 
have deserved, with honour or reproach, 
with veneration or contempt. But above 
all, you will here see the nature of our 
excellent constitution, where the prero- 
gatives of the crown and the privileges of 
the subject are so happily proportioned, 
that the king and the people are insepa- 
rably united in the same interests. Ace 
cordingly you will here constantly find, 
that in the reigns where this union was 
cultivated, the kingdom flourished, and 
the prince was glorious, powerful, trusted, 
beloved; on the contrary, when by an 
rs disposition or evil counsels, it 
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was interrupted, the constitution languish 
ed, mutual confidence vanished, distrust, 
jealousy, and discord arose; and, when 
entirely broken, as was sometimes the 
case, confusion and civil war ensued.’ 
This passage is deservedly classed 
among those praises proceeding from a 
good inclination, accompanied with re- 
verence, which lord Bacon considers as 
the appropriate torm of addressing kings, 
and great personages: laudando praci- 
pere. By aftect.ng to lay before them 
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what they are, you may humbly put them 
in mind what they should be. 

But he is not less useful who teaches by 
dispraise; who, by censuring the faults 
of former princes and governors, shall de- 
ter their successors from jealousy aguinst 
the progress of freedom, trom intolerance 
for the variations of superstition, and froth 
a conniving inditference tothe extravagant 
augmentation ef court patronage and ex- 
penditure. 


Arr. Wl—Z2/storical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Moratioes, and of the English 


Concerns in t Inidostan § Srom the Year 1659: 
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‘ix. ROBERT ORME was born at 
Aajengo, in the Travancore country, on 
the 25th December, 1728, and was sent 
over to England for education at two years 
of age. [lis father, a physician on the 
Company's establishment, consigned this 
son to an aunt of the name of Adams, who 
resided in Cavendish-square, London. 
‘There he received the elements of educa- 
tion, and was put at six years.of age to 
Harrow-school. In 1742 he returned to 
Calcutta, where he was placed in the house 
of Jackson and Wedderburn, in order to 
A 


be qualified for commercial pursuits, 
writership had been obtained for him in 
England; and at the end of five years, as 


is the: usual routine, he became a factor, 
His attention to commerce was assiduous 
and profitable ; he made a voyage round 
-the Peninsula to Sarat ; he penetrated into 
the interior to make purchases. His in- 
telligence became so conspicuous that in 
1752 he was consulted about the retorm 
of the police of Calcutta, and suggested 

separation of the powers hitherto con- 
fided to a single Jamadar. He drew up 
at this period a general idea of the govern- 
ment and people of Hindostan, now first 
published entire: it was corrected and 
completed.on board the Pelhain, in which 
‘vessel he went, in 1753, to Europe. 

Lord Holdernesse was at that time a se- 
eretary of state: he consulted with Mr. 
‘Orme, and corresponded with him: he 
attended minutely to his advice, and be- 
gan a negotiation with the French minis- 
ters fer the purpose of thwarting the am- 
-bitious projects of M. Dupleix in India. 
-The-wise suggestions of Mr. Orme occa- 
Sioned ‘the adoption of a train of mea- 
ssuras, which lord Clive was appointed to 
- conduct, and which terminated so: advan- 
‘tagequsly for the British igterests... Mr. 
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Orme went en a confidential mission back 
to Hindostan, in 1754, and sailed on his 
return for Europe in 1758. — Untoriu- 
nately the Grantham, in which he em- 
barked, was taken by the French, and 
carried to Mauritius; thence he got to 
Nantes in the spring of 1700: he passed 
some months agreeably in the French me- 
trepolis, and came to London the tollow- 
ing October. A new house was pur- 
chased for him in Harley-street: he ar- 
ranged there his valuable library, and be- 
gan to compose the History of the Mib- 
tary Transactions of the British Nation in 
Hindosian. He had collected for this 
purpose, while in the bast, the requisiie 
documents. The first volume was pub 
lished in August, 1703: in the Annual 
Register tor the following year it was thus 
reviewed or characterized, as is supposed, 


by Mr. Burke. 


“ The manners and characters of the va- 
rious people whe inhabit the great empire of 
Indostan, the peculiarities of their religion 
and their policy, and the astonishing events 
which have-lately happened in that part of ihe 
workl, have rendered the history of the wars 
in India an object of general curiosity. “The 
great inicrest we have still in that empire, al- 
Ways as a tenting, lately as a conquering 


_ people, will make a proper narration of oni 


former procee -dings theré a matter of the most 
useful instruction. “The author of this work 
has gratified this curiosity, and communicated 
this instruction. ‘No historian ‘seems to have 
been mote pertectly informed of the sabject 
on which he has undertaken to write; ‘and 
very tewshave possessed more tully the talent 
of impressing it, in the clearest. and most vivid 
manner, on the imagination and ‘understand- 
ing of his reader. In this work the events 
are fully prepared; the characters strongly 
delineated ; and the situations well desc ribed. 
“It is no tincommon thing to find in ordinary 
“writers more of the confusion, tan of the dite 
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and spirit of the fight, in their descriptions of 
an engagement. But nething can be more 
clear and satisfactory than the whole detail of 
military transactions which we find in this 
contest. Whether the march or the retreat, 
the attack or the defence, the encampment or 
the battle, every thing is drawn with accuracy 
and precision, in great detail, but without any 
thing tedious. In these particulars, Polybius 
will be scarcely thought to exceed him. 

“ It-miust be observed likewise to his ho- 
nour, that there reigns through the whole 
work an air of disinterestedness, and of free- 
dom from all passion and prejudice, public or 
private. ‘The Freachman who acts gallantly 
or wisely, finds as much justice done to his 
actions and his conduct, as any of the author's 
countrymen, ‘The same impartiality seems 
to have been observed with regard to all per- 
sonal connections, ‘Uhis volume does not 
carry the war further-than 1755.” 

Mr. Orme was elected a fellow of the 
Society. of Antiquaries in March 1770: 
and was soon after appointed historiogra- 
pher to the India Company, with a salary 
of four hundred pounds yearly. He vi- 
sited France a second time in the spring 
of 1773, and was introduced to general 
Bussy ; who expressed his. satisfaction at 
the justice done by Mr. Orme to the 
French officers, invited him to his villa, 
and communicated some maps and other 
corrective documents, of which Mr. Orme 
availed himself in. the second edition of 
his book, which appeared in the following 
summer. ‘Two years later, in 1772, an 
appendix, containing several notes and an 
index, was issued in addition to the first 
volume: the second volume was publish- 
ed in October 1778. In 1785 a third edi- 
tion became requisite, and Mr. Orme un- 
dertook to prepare notes and an index to 
the second volume similar to those which 
had been annexed to the first; but the de- 
clining state of his health interrupted the 
progress of this toil. 

In 1782 Mr. Orme gave to the press 
Historical Fragments ot the Mogul Em- 
pire, of the Morattoes, and of the English 
Concerns in Hindostan, from the year 
1659. This laborious work had been in 
preparation long: it was intended to as- 
sumne a completer form; but a marked 
decay of vigour and a disinclination for 
study occasioned an abandonment of the 
pursuit of higher perfection. 

. Mr. Orme’s debility was of that kind 
which British constitutions often incur 
from the effects of the climate of Hin- 
dostan ~ it did not unfit him for lively par- 
ticipation in the pleasures of society, or 
in the incklents.of public affairs. THe pose 
sessed and indulged the accomplishments 
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of the luxurious world. He listened fre- 
quently to music; he visited and criticized 
the exhibitions of ‘painters and the gal- 
leries of art; he prized the pleasures of 
the table, and the conversations of the li- 
terate ; he composed verses, his address to 
the moon and the accompanying melody 
still remain engraven in our song-books. 
He exchanged the atmosphere ot London 
for that of Ealing in 1792, and only came 
to Harley-street during a month or two 
of the winter: he sold the city-house in 
1796. At Ealing he died, in January 
1801, in the seventy-third year of his age ; 
aud bequeathed to the India Company 
those parts of his library, chiefly manu- 
script, which related to the history, the 
literature, and the affairs, of the East. An- 
quetil du Perron, who was a judge both 
of the oriental and of the European ac- 
quirements and information of Mr. Orme, 
characterizes him as eruditissimus et veri- 
tatis amantissimus India historiographus, 
(See the Oup’nechat, vol. ii. p. 755.) 

The rank of Orme among our histori- 
ans is not well ascertained or universally 
agreed: he is seldom mentioned as the 
rival, still less as the surpasser, of Robert- 
son: yet we suspect that an impartial in- 
quiry into the relative merits of these two 
Writers would terminate in awarding the 
preterence to the native of Travancore. 

Gibbon is the greatest of our historians : 
for appropriate learning and research ; for 
jedgment and sagacity in the eonciliation 
of testimony, and in the approbation of 
character ; for force of thought and state- 
liness of diction; he is alike admirable : 
the fault of his matter is the disproportion 
of the parts, of his style to narrate in abs- 
tractions, 

The second rank must be conceded to 
Hume. The author of a dissertation on 
the literary history of Scotland, pretixed 
to some recent lives of the Scottish poets, 
has thought fit (p. 167) to attempt the 
degradation of Hume below Robertson, 
with a zeal more honourabie to his chris- 
tian than to his critical orthodoxy. Of 
Robertson's high merit we are amply 
convinced: his best history however is 
that of Charles V.: great part of the work 
respects the affairs of the Germans; yet 
he does not appear to have consulted a 
single one of their native vernacular wri- 
ters on the subject of these affairs. He is 
deficient therefore in the first quality of 
an historian, research. In Thucydides, in- 
‘Lacitus, in Machiavelli, one admires a 
strength of mind, an euergy of intellect, 
a thinking force, which sometimes reveals 
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itself in their burning words, sometimes 
in the sharpness of their personal charac- 
terizations, sometimes in the depth of their 
moral and political inferences and reflec- 
tions. But who can find up in his com- 
mon-place book a single striking maxim 
extracted from the writings of Robertson ? 
In what are our statesmen the wiser for 
his narration? By the facts alone. He is 
deficient then in a second desirable qua- 
lity of the historian, which might not un- 
aptly be termed thoughéfulness. 

Hume also wants research. The His- 
tory of the House of Tudor was his first 
and his best historic effort: that of the 
House of Stuart is partial, and not sifted : 
his Ancient History of England is noto- 
riously inferior to that of Milton. But 
Hume displays the thinker, exercises the 
philosopher, and instructs the statesman. 
Robertson’s whole knowledge seems con- 
fined to his topic; Hume's to embrace 
every other: yet Hume is then most ex- 
cellent, when he draws not from without, 
but from within. The style of Robertson 
is plain, not always clear, though often 
picturesque. The style of Hume is tame, 
‘but beautiful ; it is far superior for purity, 
euphony, precision, and selection of orna- 
ment, to that of Addison, whom he imi- 
tated: it is the transparent garb of ideas 
shapen with the chisel of a master. 

Without the strength of mind or the 
classical learning of Gibbon and of Hume, 
Mr. Orme excels the former in the pro- 
portion and disposition of his matter, and 
the latter in inquiry and fidelity. His 
preliminary dissertation has been com- 
pared and preferred to the introductory 
book of Thucydides ; to whom he is only 
inferior in not decorating his speeches and 
narrations with the inferences of a senten- 
tieus wisdom. Orme is a more instruc- 
tive historian than Robertson: practical 
men can rely on the one, not on the 
other. Compare the siege of Pondicherry 
at the close of the first book of Orme, 
with the siege of Metz in the eleventh 
book of Robertson: a military man will 
better know how to invest Pondicherry in 
future from Orme’s account; but nobody 
can learn from Robertson how to defend 
or attack Metz. ‘The use of history is to 
preserve the lessons of experience. 

In the characterization of individuals, 
Orme draws his inferences from facts and 
observations, not from the balance of testi- 
mony: but Roberison leans wholly on the 
accident of testimony; and, sooner than 
Miss an opportunity of drawing a parade 
character, he gives a fictitious importance 
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to insignificant men. Thus for pope Mar 
cellus 11. he provides as pompous a panes 
gyric, as if this old man had been elected 
for his efficacy, and not for his decrepitude. 
The character of Luther, again, is a mere 
repetition, and a very tedious one, of ec- 
clesiastical puffs ; his low buffoonery, and 
his insincere use of vulgar credulity, in as 
serting the apparition of the devil, and in 
professing to receive the Apocalypse after 
having denied its canonicity, when he 
found it could be employed as a tool against 
the church of Rome, are suppressed, not 
dishonestly, by Robertson, but from ig- 
norance of facts, which he seldom looked 
for at the source. How superior is Orme’s 
character of Dupleix, (book v. year 1754) 
where the grounds of every panegyric are 
recorded, and the most exemplary and ex- 
quisite justice is shewn to an enemy! 
Orme is superior to national prejudice ; 
Robertson, imbued even with sectarian. 
Orme contents himself with noticing what 
is peculiar; Robertson psolongs his deline- 
ation with scholastic phrases, of universal 
applicability. Orme paints from nature— 
Robertson from books: Orme with the 
precision of portraiture—Robertson with 
the vague distortion of the rhetorician. 
Orme has too great a crowd—Robertsoa 
too thin a groupe of agents. Orme owes 
our neglect to the strangeness of his per- 
sonages— Robertson our favour to the ce- 
lebrity of his. Orme is growing on our 
interest with the empire whose origins he 
sketched—Robertson is fading on our in- 
terest with the dissolution of the religious 
and political parties which he described, 
but did not dare to criticise. Orme has 
the raciness, and foliage, and verdure, of 
living history, sprung up among the men, 
and on the spot—Robertson the sear di- 
vested stateliness of the monumental 
trophy. 


Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 

Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 

Dona ducum: nec jam validis radicibus 
hrens, 

Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera 
ramos 

Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit 
umbran.. 


The works collected in this volume form 
an essential appendix to Orme’s History 
of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Hindostan. They consist of 
the Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, first published in 1782; and of 
three posthumous publications, drawn up 
on specific occasions; namely, Ist, Origin 
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of the English Establishment at Broach and 
Surat. 2d, Idea of the Government and 
People of Indostan. 3d, Effeminacy of 
the Inhabitants of Indostan. These tracts 
are accompanied with maps, with some 
elucidations, and with a biography of the 
author. From the last of these disserta- 
tions, which constitute the only wholly 
new portion of the volume, we shall bor- 
row some valuable observations. 


“ This great extent of country has, from 
the earliest antiquity, been irihabited by a 
people who have no resemblance, either in 
their figures or manners, with any of the na- 
tions waich are contiguous to them; and al- 
though these nations have, at different times, 
gent conquerors amongst them, who have 
established themselves in different parts of the 
country ; although the Mogul ‘Tartars, under 
Tamerlane, and his successors, have, at last, 
rendered themselves lords of almost the whole 
of it, yet have the original inhabitants lost 
very little of their original character by these 
mixtures ; contrary tothe eifects of conquest 
in all the Christian, and in most of the Maho- 
medan empires, in which Cyrus, Vercinge- 
torix, and Cwsar, if risen from the dead, 
could not distinguish any traces of the men 
who obeyed them in Persia, in Gaul, and in 
Italy ; but this might Porus in India, on the 
very spot in whivh he submitted to Alexander. 

“ Besides the particular denominations 
which they receive from the casts and coun- 


tries in which they are born, there is one more 
general, which is applied indiscriminately, to 
distinguish the original natives from all who 
have intruded themselves amongst them ; 
Hendoo, from whence Indian. And through- 
out the millions of Indians which inhabit In- 


dostar, although situated at such distances as 
would Suffice to form them into several dis- 
tinct nations, are visible the strongest marks 
of one general character, in their dispositions, 
in their observances, and in their form. 

« The colour of the Indians is, generally, 
either that of copper, or of the olive, but both 
with various shades. It is not absolutely the 
proximity of the inhabitant to the equator, 
that determines his complexion in India ; other 
physical causes, from diiferences which arise 
as by starts, in regions equally distant from 
the sun: and it is in their complexion that less 
National generality is found, than in any other 
of the properties of their figure: some are 
almost black; but these are either inhabitants 
of the woods, or people inured to labour and 
fatigues uncommon to the rest of their coun- 
trymen. 

“ The hair of the Indians is, without ex- 
. ception, long, fine, and of ajet black. The 
nose, if not always aquiline, is never buried 
in the face, nor with large distorted nostrils, 
as in the Coffrees of Africa, and in the Malay 
nations. ‘Their lips, though in general larger 
than in Europeans, have nothing of that dis- 
agreeable protuberancy projecting beyond 
the nose, which characterises the two people 
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just mentioned. The eyebrows are full in the 
men, slender in the women,. well placed in 
both. The eyelid is of the finest form,—long, 
neither opening circularly, as in many of the 
inhabitants of France, nor scarce opening at 
all, as in the Chinese. The iris is always 
black, but rarely with lustre, excepting in 
their children, and in some of their women : 
nor is the white of the eye perfectly clearfrom 
a tinge of yellow ; their countenance, there- 
fore, receives little animation, but rather a 
certain airof languor, from this feature. From 
the nostrils to the middle of the upper lip 
they have an indenture, strongly marked by 
two ridges, seldom observable in the northern 
Europeans, but often in the Spaniard and 
Portuguese ; and from the middle of the 
under lip there is another such indenture, 
which loses itself a little above the chin: 
these lines, chiefly remarked in persons of 
their habits, give an air of sagacity to the men, 
and of delicacy to the physiognomy of the 
women. ‘The outline of the face is various, 
oftener oval than of any other form, particu- 
larly inthe women ; and this variety of out- 
line is another of the principal characters 
which distinguisheth the Indian from the 
Tartar as well as Malay; whose faces are 
universally of the same shape; that is, as 
broad as they are long. 

“« The climate of India is divided into two 
seasons: from the month of October to 
March, the wind continually blows from the 
northern, and in the other months from.the 
southern points of the compass. ‘These. sea- 
sons, called by navigators monsoons, are sus- 
pended twice in the year, for the space.of 
twenty or thirty days, whilst one of the reign- 
ing winds is losing and the other acquiring 
strengti, The southern winds, passing through 
regions inflamed by a perpendicular sun, and 
accompanying its approach, diminish nothing 
of its influence ; the season of their duration 
is, therefore, very hot indeed. The northern 
winds, after having scoured the vast plains of 
‘Tartary, receive additional keenness in their 
passage over the summits of mount Caucasus, 
covered with eternal snows: they bring in- 
tense cold into the countries which lay at the 
foot of these mountains; but do not carry 
more than a very moderate degree of it be- 
yond the 30th degree of latitude; for as, 
during the whole time of their continuance, 
the air is pure and unclouded, the sun has 
always heat at noon; and so much in the 
southern parts of India as to give Europeans 
very little, if any sense of cold, not more than 
that of the month of June in England. 

“ The texture of tle human frame in India, 
seems to bear proportion with tne rigidity of 
the northern monsoon, as that does with the 
distance from Tartary ; but as in the southern 
monsoon heats are felt at the very foot of 
mount Caucasus, intense as in any part of 
India, very few of the inhabitants of Indostan 
are endowed with the nervous strength, or 
athletic size, of the robustest nations of 
Europe. 
* On the contrary, southward of Lahore, 
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we see, throughout India, a race of men, 
whose make, physiognomy, and muscular 
strength, convey ideas of an efieminacy 
which surprizes when pursued through sucit 
numbers of the species, and when compared 
to the form of the European who is making 
the observation. ‘The sailor no sooner lands 
on thé coast, than nature dictates to him the 
full result of this comparison ; he brandishes 
his ‘stick in sport, and puts fifty Indians to 
flight in a moment: contirmed in his con- 
tempt of a pusillanimity, and an incapacity 
of resistance, suggested to him by their phy- 
siognomy and form, it is well if he recollects 
that the poor Indian is still a man. 

“* The muscular strength of the Indian is 
still less than might be exp ted from the 
appearance of the texture of his frame. Two 
English sawyers have performed in one day 
the work of thirty-two Indians: allowances 
made for the difference of dexterity, and the 
advantage of European instruments, the dis- 
parity is still very great; and would have 

een more, hadthe Indian been obliged to 
have worked with the instrument of the Eu- 
ropeans, as he would scarcely have been able 
to have wielded it. 

* As much as the labourer in Indostan is 
deficient in the capacity of exerting a great 
deal of strength at an onset, so is he endowed 
with a certain suppleness throughout all his 
frame, which enables him to work long in his 
own degree of labour; and which renders 
those contortions and postures, which would 
cramp the inhabitant of northern regions, no 
constraint to him. ‘There are not more extra- 
ordinary tumblers in the world. ‘Their mes- 
sengers will go fifty milesa day, for twenty or 
thirty days, without intermission. ‘Their in- 
fantry march faster, and with less weariness, 
than Europeans; but could not march at all, 
if they wére to carry the same baggage and 
accoutrements. 

“ Exceptions to this general defect of ner- 
vous strength, are found in the inhabitants of 
the mountains which run in ranges, of various 
directions, throughout the continent of In- 
dostan. In these, even under the tropic, 
Europeans have met with a savage whose 
bow they could scarcely draw to the head of 
a formidable arrow, tinged with the blood of 
tigers, whose skins he offers to sale. Excep- 
tions to the general placid countenance of the 
Indians, are found in the inhabitants of the 
woods, who, living chiefly on their chace, and 
perpetually alarmed by summons and attacks 
trom the princes of the plains, for tributes 
withheld, or ravages committed, wear an air 
of dismay, suspicion, treachery, and wildness, 
which renders them hideous ; and would ren- 
der them terrible, if their physiognomy car- 
ried in it any thing of the fierceness of the 
mountaineer. ; 

“The stature of the Indian is various: the 
northern inhabitant is as tall as the g: neralit 
of our own nation: more to the south their 
height diminishes remarkably ; and on the 
coast of Cotomandel we meet with many 
whose stature would appear dwarfish, if this 
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idea was not taken off by the slimness and 
regularity of their figure. Brought into the 
world with a facility unknown to the labours 
of European women; uever shackled in their 
infancy by ligatures ; sleepiag on their backs, 
without pillows; they are, im general, very 
straight, and there are few deformed persons 
among:t them. 

“* Labour produces not the same effect on 
the human irame in Indostan as in other 
countries: the common people, of all sorts, 
are a diminutive race, in comparison with 
those of higher casts and better fortunes; 
and yicld still more to them in ail the advan- 
tages of physiogromy. Prohibited trom mar- 
rying out of their respective tribes, every cast 
seems to preserve Its respective proportion 
of health and beauty, insanity and ugliness. 
There is not 2 handsomer race in the universe, 
than the Banians of Guzeret: the Haram- 
cores, whose business is to remove all kinds 
of filtn, and the buryers and burners of dead 
bodies, 2re as remarkably ugly. 

“ Ndture seems to have showered mage 4 
on the fairer sex throughout Indostan, with 
a more lavish hand than in most other -coun- 
tries. They are all, without exception, fit 
to be married before thirteen, and wrinkled 
before thirty—tiowers of too short a duration 
not to be delicate; and too delicate to last 
long. Segregated from the company of the 
other sex, and strangers to the ideas of at- 
tracting attention, they are only the hand- 
somer tor this ignorance ; as we see in them, 
beauty in the noble simplicity of nature. 
Tints have already been given of their phy- 
siognomy : their skins are of a polish and 
sottness beyond that of all their rivals on the 
globe: a statuary would not succeed better 
in Greece itself, in his pursuit of the Grecian 
form; and although, in the men, he would 
find nothing to furnish the ideas of the Far- 
nesian Hercules, he would tind, inthe women, 
the finest hints of the Medicean Venus. 

“If we consider the impossibility of a 
stranger being admitted into any one cast, 
to which a Bramin will administer any of his 
sacerdotal functions, and the universal re- 
striction of marriage to persons of the same 
cast, we shall not be surprized to find that 
the Indian has preserved his physiognomy 
from a resemblance with any of his neigh- 
bours. 

“* Montesquieu attributes much té the ef- 
fect of climate ; and his critics impute to him, 
to have attributed nmiuch more to this effect 
than he really does. It is certain, that there 
is no climate in which we may not find the 
same etfects produced in the |iuman species, 
as in climates entirely ditferent in situation, 
and in every other circumstance. Tlie Sy- 
barites, whose territory was not more than a 
day's journey from the country of the Hora- 
tti, the Cincinnati, and the Scipios, were 
more effeminate than the subjects oi Sarda- 
ndpalus ; and there are Sybarites at this day, 
in the country of Vercingetorix. ‘The Britons, 
although they possess, at this day, all the 
courage of their painted ancestors, who beat 
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the greatest genera! of the world out of their 
country, are, doubtless, incapable of bearing 
like thein the fatigues and hardships of a cai- 
paign. i 

« But it would be to contradict all our 
feelings, not to allow,that it is much more 
difficult to’ bring the human race to particu- 
lar habits in some countries than in others. 
To make a Sybarite of an iniabitant of the 
50th degree of latitude, infinite inventions 
must have been carried to the greatest degree 
of perfection: apartments must be closed 
and fuelled so as to render the alterations of 
seasons little sensible to him: he must be 
carried in vehicles, “contrived to be as warm 
as the apartments he leaves, and alimost as 
easy .as the chair in which he slumbers: his 
food must be every thing that is not simple. 

“To produce the same effect in such a 
climate and such a country as Indostan, no- 
thing is necessary but to give the man his 
daily food. The eifect of the sun on the 
perspiration of the human body, together with 
the sottness of the air, render this secretion in 
India more powertul than tie effect of labour 
jn other countries. ‘Vhe awkward constraint 
arising from rest in northern climates, is the 
cail of nature to throw off something ob- 
noxious to the habit, or to quicken the cir- 
culation into warmth. Sensible of neither of 
these impulses, and satisfied with the present 
sense of ease, the inhabitant of Indostan has 
no conception of any thing salutary in the use 
of exercise ; and receiving no agreeable sen- 
sation from it, esteems it, in those not ob- 
liged to it by necessity, ridiculous, or the 
elect of a discontented spirit. 

“ This general tendency to indolence being 
admitted, we shall find nature encouraging 
them in it. 

“ The savage, by his chace, and the per- 
petual war in which he lives with the elements, 
is enabled to devour, almost raw, the flesh of 
the animals he has killed. In more civilized 
nations, the plowman, from his labour, is 
enabled to digest, in its coarsest preparations, 
the wheat he has sown. Either of these foods 
would destroy the common inhabitant of In- 
dostan: as he exists at present his food is 
rice. 

“ To provide this grain, we see a man of 
no muscular strength carrying a plow on 
his’shoulder to the field, which the season or 
reservoirs of water have overflown. ‘This 
slender instrument of his agriculture, yoked 
to a pair of diminutive and feeble oxen, is 
traced, with scarce the impression of a furrow, 
over the ground, which is afterwards sown. 
The remaining labour consists in supplying 
the field with water; which is generally etf- 
fected by no greater a toil than undamining 
the canals, which derive from the great reser- 
voir. If, in some places, this water is drawn 
from wells, in most parts of India it is sup- 
plied by rain; as the rice in those parts where 
the rainy season is of two or three montis’ 
duration, is always sown just before this sea- 
son begins. When reaped, the women sepa- 
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rate the grain from the husk, in wooden mor- 
tars, or it is trampled by oxen. Instead of 
hedg'y, the tield is inclosed with a slender 
bank «if earth, 

“ A grain obtained with so little labour, 
has the property of being the most easily di- 

stible of any preparation used for food, and 
Is therefo ve the only proper one for such an 
effeminate’ race as | have described. ‘There 
is wheat in India ; it is produced only in the 
sharper regi yns, where rice will not so easily 
grow, and where the cultivator acquires a 
firmer fibre than the inkebitant of the plain. 
It was, probabl'y introduced with the Alcoran, 
as all the Mahomedans of northern extraction 
prefer it to rice, as much as an Indian re- 
Jects a nourishment which he cannot well di- 
gest, even in its finest preparation. 

** Water is the only drink af every Indian, 
respectable enough to be admitted into their 
assemblies of public worship, as «Il inebriating 
liquors are forbern,. through a principle of 
religion ; not that tlre soil is wanting in pre- 
dactions proper to compose the most intox- 
icating, nor themselves in the art of preparing 
them for the outcasts of their own nation, or 
others of persuasions different from their own, 
who chuse to get drunk. They have not 
equally been able to refrain from the use of 
spices, and these the hottest, without which 
they never make a meal. Ginger is pro- 
duced in their gardens, its easily as radishes 
are in ours: and chilli, the: highest of all ve- 
getable productions used for food, insomuch 
that it will blister the skin, grows spontane- 
ously: these, with turmeric , are the principal 
ingredients of their cooke ‘y, and by their 
plenty are always within the reach of the 
poorest. <A total abstinen.ce from anim. 
food is not so generally observed amongst 
them as is imagined; even thhe Bramins will 
eat fish; but as they never prepare either 
fish or flesh, without mixing them with much 
greater quantities of spices than Europeans 
suifer in their ragouts, animal food never 
makes more than the slightest portion of their 
meal; and the preference of vagetables, of 
which they have various kinds in plenty, is 
decisively marked amongst them all. "The 
cow is sacred every where: milk, from a 
supposed resemblance with the amortam or 
nectar of their gods, is religiously esteemed 
the purest of foods, and receives the pre- 
ference to vegetables in their nourishment. 

“If the rice harvests should fail, which 
sometimes happens in some parts of India, 
there are many other resources to preveat the 
inhabitant from perishing: there are grains of 
a coarser kind and larger volume than rce, 
which require not the same continuation of 
heat, and at the same time the same supplies 
of water, t6 be brought to perfection: there 
are roots, such as the Indian potatoe, radish, 
and others of the turnip kind, which, without 
manure, acquire a larger size than the sa: 
species of vegetable in Europe, when assi-ted 
with all the arts of agricwture, although mach 
interior to those of Peru, of which Garcilassa 
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della Vega gives so astonishing a description: 
there are ground fruits of the pumpkiry and 
melon kind, which come to maturity with the 
same facility, and of which a single one, is suf- 
ficient to furnish a meal for three persons, 
who receive sufficient nourishment fiom this 
slender diet. The fruit-trees of other coun- 
tries furnish delicacies to the inhabitant, and 
scarcely any thing more ; in India there are 
many which furnish at once a delicacy and no 
contemptible nourishment: the palm and the 
cocoa-trees give in their large nuts a gelati- 
nous substance, on which men, when forced 
to the experience by necessity, have subsisted 
for fifty a the jack-tree produces a rich, 
glewy, and nutritive fruit: the papa and the 
plantain-tree grow to perfection, and give 
their fruit within the year: the plantain, in 
some of its kinds, supplies the place of bread, 
and in all is of excellent ana’ ari These 
are not all the presents which the luxuriant 
hand of nature gives as food to the inhabitant 
of India ; but as the natural history of this 
country is reserved for more diligent and able 
enquirers, this imperfect enumeration is sufii- 
cient to prove that the Indian, incapable as 
he is of hard labour, can rarely run the risk of 
being famished ; and that, from the plenty 
which surrounds him, he is confitmed in the 
debility in which we now see his frame. 

“ Nature has made them still other pre- 
sents, which supply many other of their wants, 
without exacting from them the exertion of 
much labour. The bamboo, which grows 


every where, requires only one stroke of the 


hatchet to split it from one end to the other, 
and to divide it into laths ofall lengths, and 


of the smallest sizes ; at the same time that, . 


intire, it is large and strong enough to serve 
as the support of such houses as the climate 
demands ; for in the greatest part of Indostan 
the bare earth affords a repose, without the 
danger of diseases to so temperate a people. 
The palm and the cocoa-nut-tree give their 
Jarge fan leaves, which naturally separate 
into several long divisions, with which a mat 
may be made in a few minutes: a number of 
these mats laid over the scaffolding, erected 
with no other materials than the bamboo and 
packthread, compose, in a day, a house, in 
which the Indian may live for six months, in 
those parts of Indostan which are not subject 
to much rain. [fa better house ts reyuired, 
walls of mud are carried up to the height of 
six or seven feet, and rendered, in a few days, 
extremely hard, by the intense heat of the 
sun: these are covered with thatch, made of 
rushes, or the straw of rice; and many per- 
sons of good casts, and far from distress in 
their fortunes, even. Bramins, are satisfied 
with such a habitation. There are bricks, 
and very good ones, in India; but a brick 
house is a certain mark that the inhabitant is 
extravagant or rich. 

“The sun forbids the use of fuel in any 
part of the 7 as necessary to procure 
warmth; and what is necessary to dress their 
victuals, is chiefly supplied by the dung of 
their cows. 
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“ The want of raiment is scarce an incon. 
venience ; and the most wealthy remain, by 
choice, almost naked, when in their own 
families, and free from the intercourse of 
strangers; so that all the manufactures of 
cloth, for which India is so famous, derive 
more from the decency of their character, the 
luxurious taste of a rich and enervated peo- 
ple, and from the spirit of commerce which 

as prevailed among them from time imme- 
morial, than from wants really felt ; and if the 
manufacture of a piece of cloth was not the 
least laborious task in which a man can be 
employed in India, it is probable that the 
whole nation would, at this day, be as naked 
as their Gymnosophists, of which the ancients 
say so much, and knew so little. Breathing 
in the softest of climates ; having so few real 
wants ; and receiving even the luxuries of 
other nations with little labour, from the fem 
tility of their own soil; the Indian must be- 
come the most effeminate inhabitant of the 
globe ; and this is the very point at which we 
now see him.” 

The founders of the printing-press at 
Calcutta, have prepared the obliteration of 
these enduring habits. Where printing 
is unknown, tradition supplies the place 
of recorded experience : it is there, in fact, 
the most perfect form of preserving the 
inferences drawn by our ancestors, from 
their local observation. It is entitled to 
the same sort of deference and obedience 
which we Europeans shew, in many ques- 
tions of morals, to the opinion of. the 
higher classes, or of the world, where our 
sacred books, and our moral philosophers, 
have decided differently from the world. 
It does not follow that a prevailing prac- 
tice is wrong, because the motive for it 
has not yet been translated into words, and 
intelligibly recorded. But now that we 
print about every thing, and about nothing 
more frequently or more usefully than the 
moral habits of the several peoples of the 
earth, every nation in its turn is put on 
the defensive, and obliged to account for 
its practices, or to abandon them. The 
authority of ridicule is a counterpoise to 
the authority of tradition. Laughter is, 
in almost all cases, a retrograde motion of 
traditional impressions. ‘The satyrist, the 
comic writer, the novelist, so soon as they 
can diffuse, in the language of the Hin- 
doos, their criticisms, can cause to. be 
dropped, by imitation, whatever practice 
was learned by imitation ; unless there is 
a reason in nature, a cause founded in the 
circumstances of the time and place, for 
such practice. Ridicule is never success- 
ful against a rational practice, because 
men return to it for the same reasons 
which occasioned its institution; they 
learn again, experimentally, what they 
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‘had left off from ignorance of the motives 
which led to its adoption; they come 
again @ posteriori to the usage which an 4 

riori syllogist had exploded. If they re- 
cord their experience when they resume 
their usage, ridicule not only can never 
triumph again, but cannot even be brought 
to bear against such usage. We can io 
more laugh at a proposal to reverse actions 
wisely willed, than at a paralytic stroke. 
Where marriage takes place so early as 
in Indostan, tradition needs to have great 
weight. The boy and girl housekeepers 
could not go on, unless they took almost 
every action of life upon trust, and ma- 
naged by imitation like their parents. 
By the time they have learnt they have 
got to teach the arts of life: not the 
slightest interval, during which the ac- 
quirements of education could be com- 
pared with the wants of society, is al- 
lowed. The child must be educated ex- 
actly like its parents, or uot educated 
at all, wherever the system of very early 
marriage prevails. Early gestation short- 
ens the endurance of feminine beauty. 
This circumstance, added to the legal 
permission of divorce, must render the 
proportion of faded widows, whose en- 
dowments are coveted, very considerable 
in the East; and may have favoured that 
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inhuman state of opinion in which widow- 
burning was preached into vogue. In 
order to abolish the practice, our oriental 
novelists should make the attack on the 
surviving relations, and represent them 
as in conspiracy with the priest, to seize 
and divide the property of the sacrificed 
enthusiast. Let it become a disgrace to a 
family, that, from eagerness to inherit, 
it avoided to dissuadd the voluntary death 
ofa mother. But these are speculations, 
in which it is rash to indulge without 
lucal observation, 

These, like all the other productions of 
Mr. Orme, will be a lasting honour to his 
country : nor has the utility derived from 
them, practically, been less conspicuous 
than their literary merit. We trust that 
the possessors of the History will occa- 
sion a suificient demand to clear off the 
copies printed of this supplemental volume, 
and that a new edition of the works of 
Orme, chronologically arranged, will 
speedily illustrate the London press.—-, 
We are not convinced that Mr. Orme’s 
orthography of proper names ought al- 
ways to be respected ; and we recommend 
that, at least in the indexes, the oriental 
orthography be given-in Persian cha-- 
racters. 


Art. IV.—An Historical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti : Comprchending a Viezw 
of the principal Transactions in the Revolution of St. Domingo, with its cincient and 


Modern State. 
giment, &c. Sc. 4to. pp. 467. 


CAPTAIN Marcus Rainsford has pass- 
ed about twenty-five years of his life in 
the British service, and was on duty in 
the West Indies during the late war, at 
the time of the attack on St. Domingo. 
‘After the evacuation of the island by the 
British troops, Mr. Rainsford took occa- 
sion to embark in Jamaica for Martinique, 
on board a Danish schooner, the Maria, 
which was overtaken by a hurricane, and 
obliged to seek refuge in Cape Frangois ; 
it was thought most expedient and most 
safe to announce him as an American pas- 
senger, in which capacity he was freely 
received by Toussaint L’Ouverture, and 
saw much of the internal composition of 
the black republic. The information col- 
lected during that interesting residence was 
laid before the public in a small book, 
which was reviewed in our first volume. 
Other particulars have since been collected 
of the negro-insurrection, an introductory 
history of St. Domingo is prefixed, public 
papers and documents are reprinted as an 


By Marcus Rarnsroro, Esq. late Captain of the 1. ‘rd West-India Re 


appendix, and thus a great book has grawn 
out of a short and accidental visit. The 
map has merit: the other engravings de- 
merit. 

The introduction contains an analysis 
of the principal sources of intelligence 
consulted by the author. He calis the 
Abbé Raynal’s work an able compilation : 
we think otherwise. The information it 
offers concerning the West Indies may be 
more trust-worthy than that concerning 
the East Indies ; but he who asserts after 
the Abbé Raynal risks rashly ; and he who 
enquires after him will usually find that 
much was narrated as true which is wholly 
invented and fictitious, that more was al- 
ready known than his pretended diligence 
collected, and that his declamatory iinter- 
ences are politically unwise. The Abbé 
Raynal’s is, in the literary world, a dropt 
book: his intelligence is derivative, and 
his sources must all be reconsulted. 

The first chapter of this history gives a 
succinct view of the fortunes of St. Do- 
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mingo or Hayti, from its discovery by Co- 
fambus in 1492 to its highest prosperity 
during the penultimate peace. The sta- 
tistical is better executed than the histori- 
cal information. A curious but inaccu- 
rate assertion occurs, that the food of the 
early inhabitants of St. Domingo has been 
the model of nourishment for the negro- 
slaves throughout the West Indies. 


“The food of the early inhabitants of St. 
Domingo, appears to have comprised a simi- 
kar description of vegetables to that of the ne- 

roes at this day: plantains, Indian wheat, 
millet, the cassavi root, potatoes, and Carib- 
bee cabbage. ‘Their quadrupeds included the 
smaller species of a lizard, yet the delicacy of 
a West India table; the Agouti rat, of 
which a description are yet found in some of 
the islands ; and the alco, a small short-tailed 
dog, which did not bark, with others whose 
names have not come down to us. Their 
fishery was more abundant, every bay and 
ereek fugnishing an ample supply, as many of 
thein do to the present time. ‘The European 
quadrupeds now supply the necessary food of 
European colonists, with only such local ad- 
ditions as are objects of delicacy, or introduced 
by custom ; among these may be named the 
land crab, the ortolan, and a variety of wild 
fowl of delicious taste and flavour. The indi- 
genous vegetables yet remain, including plan- 
tains, yams, a species of spinage, potatoes, 
cassava, Indian wheat, and cabbage; to 
these are added the European roots, herbs, and 
pulse; and no want is found of cabbage, tur- 
nips, carrots, parsnips,peas, beans, artichokes, 
&c. A variety of fruits ornament the luxury 
ot the table, among which the melon and pine- 
apple, peaches and strawberries, oranges and 
femons, the cashew, apples, pears, plums, and 
nits, are plentcously combined with a variety 
of productions introduced from different coun- 
tries.” 


The second chapter treats of the origin 
of the revolutionary spirit in St. Domingo. 
This is justly enough ascribed to the 
French revolution, to the discussions it oc- 
easioned, to the various elective assem- 
blages ot the inhabitants for sending depu- 
ties to the states-general, and to the society 
of the friends of the blacks ; but above 
all, to the versatile legislation ‘of the Na- 
tionat Assembly, which left to each party 
the hope of the eventual aid of govern- 
ment. There is, however, a remoter cause, 
which may produce analogous effects else- 
where ; the very large proportion of opu- 
lent and free people of colour, who en- 
joyed the advantages of education, and in- 
curred the mortifications of exclusion. St. 
Domingo, being the oldest of all tie Eu- 
ropean’ settlements in America, is natur- 
ally stocked with a larger share of creole 
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population: unless care had beerrtaken te 
connect political privileges with property 
and not with skin, it was natural to find, 
at any opportunity of commotion, a com- 
mon cause made against the white intru- 
der first, and next against the slave-owner, 
We admire a bronze statue, no less than a 
statue of marble ; it is a foolish prejudice 
of the eye not to know how to detect the 
forms of beauty, and the expressions of 
intellect, in living olive-coloured figures, 
Addison holds up bis Cato as approving 
the addresses of the black Juba to his 
daughter ; but such intermarriages have 
beeitoo rarely encouraged by the European 
planters, to bring about a comniunity ot 
interest among those privileged classes, 
whose labour is not saleable by their em- 
ployer. 

The third chapter gives an account of 
the progress and accoiplishment of the 
independence of St. Domingo. Much use 
is made of Mr. Edwards's excellent narra- 
tive. The following relation occurs of 
the capture of Port-au-Prine. by the Eng- 
lish, whom certain planters had invited 
over. 


“ The capture of Bizo' 
fate of Port-au-Prince. 
in the fort till joined by 
army from L’ Arcahe: 
land, and the other by 
on the side next the rica pita of Cul de Sae. 
On the 4th of June they © rived within three 
niles of the town, and, at teu in the morning, 
the detachment of colonel Spencer marched 
to occupy a post on the heights behind the 
capital. ~Waen tacy had advanced about half 
way they were met by a mulatto woman, who 
acquainted them, to their surprise, with its 
evacuation. Colonel de Charmilly, with fifty 
of the colonial cavalry, were dispatched to as- 
certain the fact, which they found as she had 
stated ; and they immediately took possession 
of the fort of the gate of Leogane. About 
half an hour after, a cry was heard from a cel- 
Jar in a very concealed situation, ane upon the 
door being broke open, a negro was discover- 
ed, surrounded by barrels of gunpowder. ‘The 
unhappy wretch had been placed there, ac- 
cording to the opinion of M. de Chariilly, 
the preceding night, tu blow them up at a cer- 
tain time, but his match being extinguished, 
his own life, as well as that of those who $ur- 
rounded him, were thus spared by mere acci- 
dent. 

“The fort De L’H6pital was the next to be 
taken possession of, which was accomplished 
in the same manner, but with the appearances 
of imminent danger they escaped with they 
lives ; for here the commissioners had planned 
their principal blow to destroy the new mas 
ters.o{ th» place, which had been defeated by 
the rain just mentioned. A train of powder 


letermined the 
party remained 
nain body of the 
vaieh, one part by 
nade its approach 
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was found reaching from the magazine, (where 
several of the barrels had treir bottoms 
knocked out, and the powder strewed about 
‘the tloor,) to the thickets behind the fort ; the 
whole, fortunately, was wet, and by precaution 
every accident was prevented. 

‘fort Robin, in which were between two 
and three hundred men, who had refused to 
fly with the commissioners, readily surren- 
dered to M. de Charmilly. The Baron de 
Montalembert was sent to take possession of 
Fort St. Joseph, which commanded the gate 
ef the town leading to the Cul de Sac, and a 
detachinent of treops from Leogane went to 
the Fort de St. Claire. ‘Thus, in a few hours, 
the English were in full possession of Port-au- 
Prince. ‘The commodore, who had entered 
the road, took possession of Fort de I'Islet, 
and sent in a British flag, which De Charmil- 
ly hoisted at Port Robin, with sensations that 
are easier to be felt than described. ** [ con- 
sidered,” savs he, “* this happy event as a re- 
¢ompence accorded me by fate for all my 
labours, and all my troubles in the salvation of 
st. Domingo.” At six o'clock General 
Whyte arrived. 

“Such was the capture of this important 
capital, whose character and wealth had tempt- 
ed every person employed in the intended 
conquest of the island. Within the compass 
of its lines were one hundred and thirty-one 
pieces of cannon regularly mounted in batte- 
ties. Inthe harbour were twenty-two vessels 
laden with sugar, indigo, and ceflee, of which 
thirteen were from three to five hundred tons 
burthen, besides seven thousand tons of ship- 
ping in ballast, in value amounting to 400,¢00/. 
A booty much more considerable was con- 
veyed away by the commissioners, who loaded 
two hundred mules with their riches, and car- 
ried away near two thousand persons in their 
train. Having previously arranged their at- 
fairs, aud finding the people of colour, (of 
whose aid they had only intended to avail 
themselves temporarily,) possessed of the 
whole natural strength of the island, under the 
mulatto Rigaud, and a negro named ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, they soon after quitted the co- 
lony, cousigning immense wealth both to Ame- 
rica and France, leaving General Laveaux in 
the character of commander in chief; and re- 
turned to France, where they received from 
the government presiding at-that time a sanc- 
tion of their proceeding. Polverel soon after 
died, the victim of a life of dissipation, but 
Santhonax lived to pay the colony a trium- 
phal visit. 

“ Much controversy has existed on the idea 
ef some private arrangement having taken 
plice between them and the commodore, with 
whom several flags of truce passed during the 
three days in which the detachment from thie 
army was kept inactive. How this was has 
bever been explained, but from the situation 
of the road from Port-au-Prince to Jacmel, it 
is clear, that their retreat might have been in- 
terrupted, and, according to some, the fate of 
the colony detesmined. .lmmediately «fier 
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Port-au-Prince came into the possession of 
the British, more than three thousand armed 
inhabitants assembled in the town, ready to 
undertake any enterprize for the further re- 
duction of the colony. Unfortunately, no use 
was made of the present advantages, but what 
they atforded in profit; thus an opportunity 
was lost, which, as is often the case, never 
eccurred again. 

* The capture of Port-au-Prince, so much 
desired, seems to have formed the height of 
British power in St. Domingo. “ From that 
period the affairs of its possessions,” says an 
old English officer employed on the spot, 
* began to decline in proportion, as it were, 
to the vast accumulation of expence ; and 
all was languor, disease, or peculation.” As 
soon as the general satisfaction gave way to 
the necessary consideration for defence, the 
soldiery were compelled to assist in raising in- 
trenchments on the side of the town next the 
mountains by day, and to perform military 
duty at night, thereby suffering the effects, 
alternately, of the sun and the dew. Many of 
these men had been six months on ship-board, 
and the season was unfavourable to them. At 
this unfortunate juncture arrived the Experi- 
ment frigate, with the remainder of the troops 
ordered from the Windward Islands, undes 
the command of the Honourable Lieutenaut- 
colonel Lennox, consisting of eight flank 
companies belonging to the 22d, 23d, 25th, 
and 4ist regiments. Now commenced ‘ia 
St. Domingo the ravages of that contagion, 
which, with a power more terrible than ordi- 
nary death itself, has bereft so many families 
of their hopes, and cut off the flower of a pro- 
mising army, without the gratification of am 
honourable conflict.” 


This chapter and the ensuing one, or 
fourth, are more complete than the two 
first chapters ; they throw a new and ori- 
ginal light on many incidents and trans- 
actions, and offer important warnings to 


nigh communities. A good sketch is 
given of the state of manners resulting 
from the independence of the blacks ; 
this is the most racy portion of the history; 
it is not repeated from the observations of 
other writers, but painted in a lively man- 
ner from personal imspection. ‘The mili- 
tary exercises of the blacks are stated to 
resenible those of our rifle-corps, and to be 
performed with admirable skill and cele- 
rity. Subordination, or rather distinction 
of rank, is known only in the field; the 
drummer, the private, and the colonel, 
dine at the same ordinary, and take a new 
precedence by seniority, or by the acci- 
dent of arrival. Those of the blacks, 
who have attained to prosperity during the 
revolution, as many have doue by the sa- 
laries of office and the appropriation of 
spuil, live with a more than European 
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pomp and etiquette; they gladly employ 
roulaito servants. To the American mer- 
chants, who bring over what they want, 
they are hospitable and attached. Many 
Americans have settled among them, and 
have married rich women of colour. They 
have French plays: the mass of actors are 
negroes, buta few French players remain 
to instruct and tochieftain the rest. The 
negroes are very fond of the theatre, as 
well as of music and dancing, and bil- 
liards. They eat dogs. They practise 
polygamy. They Jabour less than before, 
but enough to provide for their simplified 
wants. The love of country and of inde- 
pendence is loud: no invader would have 
much chance of success. They venerate 
the memory of Polverel and Santhonax. 

«The situation (says our traveller) of those 
who still remained in humble privacy, and 
who formed the great bulk of the people, was 
indeed very greatly changed. ‘Their condi- 
tion, agreeably to their capacities of enjoy- 
ment, approached nearer happiness than many 
others which are considered its ultimatum. 
Crimes were by no means frequent, and those 
rather attributable to accident than vice. 
‘They were perfectly at liberty as regarded 
themselves, and were more ready to perform 
their social duties, than the state was urgent in 
requiring them. ‘Those qualities conspicuous 
in the negroes under their worst circum- 
stances, their regard for all the relations of 
life, and tenderness to each other, seemed ex- 
panded with their freedom, and many of the 
little prejudices that had existed wore away. 
“Those amusements, which were formerly sup- 
pressed, had now free scope, but they restrain- 
ed themselves from public annoyance with 
more regularity than could have been effect- 
ed by the strictest police. 

“'The menage of the labourer of the town 
and its vicinity, was improved ina proportion 
equal to his condition.’ A rough, yet neat 
couch, supplied the place of the wretched 
bedding of a former period, and the visitor 
was not unprovided for, though it is lament- 
able to state, that in several instances the 
furniture of the cottage was beholden to the 
public commotions, and in one instance, pain- 
fully risible, a beautiful fire-screen, the dex- 
trous workmanship of some fair sufferer, con- 
cealed a dog then roasting from some of their 
fellows, who considered it opprobrious to be 
mangeurs des chiens. 

‘‘Inone instance, the writer was introduc- 
ed bya brigand of peculiar intelligence, (with 
whom he had frequent conferences on the mi- 
litary tactics of the black army) to the cot- 
tage of a black labourer, of whom an account 
may not be uninteresting. He had a family 
of thirteen children ; eight of them by one 
woman, and the remainder by two others ; 
the former only lived with him in the same 
cottage, with his mother, who was aged and 
wiirm ; the other two, sepavately, at a small 
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distance: This man was an epitome of legis 
lature, and his family a well regulated king- 
dom in miniature. His cottage consisted of 
three irregular apartinents, the first of which 
was his refectory, where, as often as possible, 
and always on jours de fétes, his subjects as- 
sembled, includfhg on those occasions his 
three wives. The furniture of this apartment 
was entirely of his own making, even to the 
sniallest utensil, and with an ingenuity beyond 
what might be expected from perfect leisure, 
notwithstanding the astificer, during the pro- 
cess, had been-obliged to attend his labour in 
the fields, and was a considerable time in 
arms. On a neat shelf, appropriated pecu- 
liarly to their use, Jay a mass book, and a mu- 
tilated volume of Volney’s Travels, some parts 
of whichhe understood more than his visiter, 
Every thing convenience required was to be 
found on a small scale, and the whole so com- 
pact, and clean, with such an air of propreté 
throughout as was absolutely attractive. His 
own bed-room was furnished with an im- 
proved bedstead, supported by tressels, with 
a mattress and bedding of equal quality with 
the other furniture, but that of his childrey 
and mother surpassed the whole. One bed- 
stead contained them, yet separated the male 
from the female, the young from the aged, 
and was separated or combined in an instant. 
The third was his kitchen and store-house, 
and might also be called his laboratory, for 
conveniences were found for chemical expe- 
riments, though not of the most scientific kind; 
but every utensil for culinary purposes were 
provided in the best manner. ‘The wife of 
this labourer (for he had submitted to the ce- 
st of marriage with the female who had 
borne him the most children, as is the general 
custom with them) was nearly as ingenious as 
himself, and equally intelligent. ‘The mode 
he pursued in the regulation of his domestic 
economy was excellent ; as continence is not 
a virtue of the blacks, the increase of his fami- 
ly was not confined to his own house: yet, 
even in his amours he was just; and as the 
two mothers before-mentioned were less pro- 
tected than his ostensibie wife, the primary 
object of his consideration was to have the 
whole of his children under his own care. 
This was reconciled to all parties from the 
first, in so mild a way, that no distinction was 

rceivable but in age, while the mothers 
held a relationship ta their domiciliated off- 
spring similar to that of an aunt or cousin, 
each exerting herself for the purpose of add- 
ing to the comforts of her own child. On 
festive occasions, the two mothers sat alter- 
nately on the right or left of the mistress of 
the house, with as much etiquette as might be 
perceived in a more doce station, and with 


the utmost harmony. The master of the ft 
mily was absolute, but with him it was in 
theory, not in practice, for all seemed to vie 
in forbearance. As soon as the children could 
contribute their little powers to labour, they 
were employed ; the younger (except as Te- 
garded their strength) being subject to the i- 
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feriot offices; and, singular as it may appear, 

on the fe-tive occasions alluded to, they 
waited upon their seniors, though but by a 
few years, and seemed delighted in the office. 
Agreeable to this rule, in accordance with 
that reverence for age so remarkable among 
blacks of every condition, the grandmother 
received the atfection and attention of all; 
and though often crabbed, infirm, and dis- 
contented, no one seemed to consider her 
failings as such, but as a duty prescribed 
them to bear.” 

Some indiscretions of the author in re- 
turning ashore after his embarkation ex- 
posed him to the suspicion of being em- 
ployed asan English spy. He was seized, 
imprisoned, in a fixed open cage, and was 
supplied during the night, through the 
bars of his grate, with fruits and retresh- 
ments, by the humanity of a woman of 

-colonr. <A tribunal of black judges sum- 
‘moned and questioned him. Luckily his 
papers, which did contain some military 
plans and comments, were timely de- 
stroyed. The case was reported to Tous- 
saint, who good-naturedly ordered the 
prisoner’s release, accompanied with a 
gentle hint that he did not mistake the 
author for an American. The biography 


of Toussaint must not be passed over : 


“ Toussaint L’Ouverture was born a slave 
_ in the year 1745, on the estate of the Count 
de Noé, at a small distance from Cape Fran- 
cois, in the northern province of St. Domingo, 
a spot since remarkable as the very source of 
revolution, and site of a camp, (that of 
Breda,) from whence its native general hag 
issued mandates more powerful than those of 
any monarch on the earth. 
“ While tending his master’s flocks, the 
genius of Toussaint began to expanditself, bry 
_ an attention towards objects beyond the reac h 
of his comprehension ; and without any otirer 
opportunity than was equally possessed Ly 
those around him, who remained nearly in 
impenetrable ignorance, he learnt to read, 
write, and use figures. Encouraged by the 
_ progress he rapidly made in these arts, aiad 
‘fired with the prospect of higher attainments, 
he employed himself assiduously in the further 
cultivation of his talents. His acquiremeuts, 
as is oftentimes the case, under such circuin- 
stances, excited the admiration of his felle-w 
slaves, and fortunately attracted the attention 
of the attorney, or manager of the estate, 
M. Bayou de Libertas. ‘This gentlem#n, 
with a discrimination honourable to his judg- 
ment, withdrew Toussaint from the labour of 
the fields, to his own house, and begau the 
amelioration of his fortune, by appointing hin 
his postilion, an enviable situation among 
slaves, for its profit, and gomparative respec- 
tability. 
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“‘ This instance of patronage by M. Bayou, 
itnpressed itself strongly on the susceptible 
mind of Toussaint. ‘lrue genius I ele- 
vated sentiments are inseparable; the recol- 
ection of the most trivial action, kindly be- 
stowed in obscurity, or under the pressure of 
aidverse circumstances, warms the heart of 
ensibility, even in the hour of popular fer- 
‘vour, move than the proudest honours. This 
‘truth was exemplified by the subsequent gra- 
‘titude of Toussaint towards his master. He 
continued to deserve and receive promotion, 
progressively, to offices of considerable con- 
tidence. 

“Among other traits fondly preserved in 
St. Domingo of the conduct of Toussaint 
during the early period of his life, are his re- 
markable benevolence towards the brute 
creation, and an unconquerable patience. Of 
the former, many instances are related which 
evince a mind endued with every good qua- 
lity. He knew how to avail himself so well 
of the sagacity of the horse, as to perform 
‘wonders with that animal, without those cruel 
methods used to extort from them the doci- 
lity exhibited in Europe; he was frequently 
seen musing amongst the diferent cattle, 
seeming to hold a species of dumb converse, 
which they evidently understood, and pro- 
cluced in them undoubted marks of attention, 
‘hey knew and manifested their acquaint- 
z.nce, whenever he appeared; and he has 
loeen frequently seen attending with the anx- 
jety of a nurse any accident which had be- 
fallen them; the only instance in which he 
could be roused to irritation, was when a 
slave had revenged the punishment he re- 
ceived from his owner upon his harmless and 
unoffending cattle. Proverbial became his 
patience, insomuch that it was a favourite 
amusement of tle young and inconsiderate 
upon the same estate, to endeavour to pro- 
voke him by wanton tricks and affected ma= 
lignity. But so perfectly he had regulated 
his temper, that he constantly answered with 
a meek smile, and accounted for their con- 
duct by such means, as would render it 
strictly pardonable. To the law of self- 
preservation, or the misfortune of not know- 
ing the delight of philanthropy, he would at- 
tribute an act of brutal selfishness; while he 
imputed to 2momentary misapprehension, an 
inclination to rude and malicious controversy. 
Thus was his passive disposition never in the 
smallest degree affected, being ready on all 
occasions to conciliate and to bear, im circum- 
Stances whether frivolous or of the highest 
importance. 

At. the age of twenty-five Toussaint at- 
tached himself to a female of similar character 
to his own, and their union cemented by 
marriage, which does not appear to have been 
violated, conferred respectability on their 
offspring. Still he continued a slave; nor 
did the goodne:s of M. Bayou, although it 
extended to render him as happy es the state 
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of servitude would admit, ever contempls te 
the manumission of one who was to becou te 
a benefactor to him and his family." Such’ is 
the effect of ancient prejudice, in obscurit :g 
the highest excellence of our nature ; he wh.w 
would perform godlike actions without hes i- 
tation, from any other cause, shrinks from. a 
breach of etiquette, or a violation of custom ! 

“* In the comforts of a situation possessing 
a degree of opulence, Toussaint found leisure 
to extend the advantages of his early acquisi - 
tions, and by the acquaintance of some priests , 
who possessed little more of the charactet- 
than the name, acquired the knowledge ot: 
new sources of informatién, and a relish ‘for: 
books of a superior order than first attracted 
his attention; the author of whom he became 
the most speedily enamoured, was the Abbé 
Raynal, on whose history and speculations in 
philosophy and politics he was intent for 
weeks together, and never quitted, but with 
an intention to return, with renewed and ad- 
ditional pleasure. A French translation of 
Kpictetus for a time confined him to its doc - 
trines, which he often quoted ; but he soon 
sought higher food for his capacious mim, 
and found ina portion of the ancient histot i- 
ans, the summit of his wishes. He was the re 
seen studiously consulting the opinion of tho se 
who teach the conduct of empires, or the 
management of war; yet, he neglected 1ot 
those who aim to harmonize the mind, atid 
teach man himself; the only ditference in h‘s 
habits imbibing these treasures created, was, 
an external polish, which imparted an uncoin - 
mon grace to his manners.* 

“Thus proceeded this illustrious man: like 
the simple acorn, first promiscuously scat- 
tered by the winds, in its slow but beauteous 
progress to the gigantic oak, spreading its 

' foliage with august grandeur, above the minor 
growth of the forest, defending the humble 
shrub, and braving the fury of contending 
elements. 

** Continuing on the estate on which he was 

» born, when the deliberations preceding the 

actual rebellion of the slaves, were taking 
ace upon the plantation of Noé, the opinion 
of him who was always regarded with esteem 
and aa'miration was solicited. His sanction 
was of (importance, as he had a number of 
slaves uader his command, and a general in- 
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fluence over his fellow negroes. Among tid 
leaders of this terrible revolt were several of 
his friends, who he had deemed worthy te 
make his associates for mutual intelligence ; 
pets from whatever cause is not ascertained, 
he forbore in the first instance to join in ¢ 
contest of liberty. It is probable i 
manly heart revolted from cruelties ai 

on the first burst of revenge in slaves at 

to retaliate their wrongs and_sufierings 
their owners. He saw that the innocent 
would stiffer with the guilty ; and that the 
eilects of revolution regarded future, more 
than present justice. When the cloud chargs 
ed with electric iluid becomes too ponderous, 
it selects not the brooding murderer on the 
barren heath, but bursts, perhaps, indiscri- 
minately, in wasteful vengeance, o’er inno- 
cent tlocks reposing in verdant fields. 

“There were ties which connected Tous- 
saint more strongly than the consideration of 
temporary circumstances. These were, gra- 
titude for the-benetits received from his mas- 
ter, and generosity to those who were about 
to fali,—not merely beneath the stroke of the 
assassin, for that relief from their sufferings 
was not to be allowed to all, but likewise the 
change of situations of luxury and splendour, 
to an exile of danger, contempt, and poverty, 
with all the miseries such a reverse can accu- 
mulate. 

“ ‘Toussaint prepared for the emigration of 
M. Bayou de Libertas, as if he had only re- 
moved for his pleasure, to the American’ con- 
tinent. He tound means to embark produce 
that should form a useful provision for the fu- 
ture; procured his escape with his family, 
and contrived every plan tor his convenience: 
nor did his care end here, for after M. Bayou's 
establishment in safety at Baltimore, in Mary- 
land, he availed himself of every opportunity 
to supply any conceived deficiency, and, as 
he rose in circumstances, to render those of 
his protégé more qualified to his situation, 


_and equal to that warm remembrance of the 


sservices he owed him, which would never ex- 
} ire. 

Having provided for the safety of his mas 
ter in the first instance, ‘Voussaint no longer 
resisted the temptations to join the army of 
biis country, which had (at this period) as- 
sumed a regular form.t He attached him- 


* The? following books were conspicuous. in the library of Toussaint, a list of which was 
handed’ to the author in consequence of his enqu iries respecting the progress of his mind: 


“crip tores de re Militari. 


‘xs :’s Commentaries, French translatidn, by: De Crisse. 
Tes ( Jlaison’s History of Alexander and Cest:r. 
¥)'Or leans’ History of Revolutions in Englanéi and Spain. 


‘Mars hal'Saxe’s Military Reveries. 


‘Gjuis chard’s Military Memoirs of the Greeks and Romans. 
‘Hero dotus, History of the Wars of the Persfans against the Greeks. 
jLe Be au’s Memoirs of the Academy of Inscrigtions and Belles Lettres. 


Mloy¢ ’s Military and Political Memoirs; the Works of the English Socrates, Plutarch, 
Corneli as Nepos, &c. &c. &c. 

+ It & 3 pleasing to reflect, that Toussaint was not the only ‘instance of a‘similar conduct to 
the pret ent. It occurred, with many’ variations, in numerous cases ; an eminent instance of 
which v ill be found in the third chapter of this work, ; 
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self to the corps under the command of a 
courageous black chief, named Biassou, and 
was appointed next in command to him. 
‘Though possessed of striking abilities, the 
tlisposition of this general rendered him unfit 
for the situation which he held; his cruelty 
caused him to be deprived of a power which 
he abused. No one was found equally cal- 
culated to supply his place, with the new 
ofiicer, Toussaint; therefore, quitting for 
ever a subordinate situation, he was appoint- 
ed to the command of a division. 

“ If during this early part of his life, the 
black general had shone conspicuously, 
through every disadvantage, with the bright- 
est talents and the milder virtues, he now 
rose superior to all around him, with the 
qualities and rank of an exalted chief. Every 
part of his conduct was marked by judgment 
and benevolence. By the blacks, who had 
raised him to the dignity he enjoyed, he was 
beloved with enthusiasm; and, by the public 
characters of other nations, with whom he 
had occasion to communicate, he was re- 
garded with every mark of respect and 
esteem. General Laveaux called him “ the 
negro, the Spartacus, foretold by Raynal, 
whose destiny it was to avenge the wrongs 
committed on his rece:” and the Spanish 
Marquis d’Hermona declared, in the hyper- 
bole of admiration, that “ if the Supreme 
had descended on earth, he could not inhabit 
a heart more apparently good than that of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 


“* His powers of invention in the art of — 


war, and domestic government, the wonder 
of those who surrounded, or opposed him, 
had not previously an opportunity for exhi- 
bition as at the period to which we have ar- 
rived in this history. Embarrassed by a 
variety of contending factions among the 
blacks, and by enemies of different nations 
end characters, he was too much occupied in 
evading the Llews constantly meditated in 
different. quarters, to find leisure for the dis- 
lay of that wisdom and magnanimity which 
1 sO eminently exercised. Nevertheless, a 
variety of incidents are recorded in the fleet- 
ing memorials of the day to corroborate the 
€xcellence of his character, and still more 
are impressed on the memory of all who have 
visited the scene of his government. Not- 
withstanding the abscluteness of military ju- 
risdiction, which existed with extra power, 
no punishment ever took place without the 
anxious endeavours of the General-in-Chief 
to avoid it, exerted in every'way that could 
be devised. No object was too mean for his 
remonstrance or advice ; nor any crime too 
great to be subjected to the rules he had 
prescribed to himself. The punishment of 
the idle or immoral labourer was, being with- 
drawn from agriculture, and condemned to a 
military service dangerous or severe. In 
cases of treason he was peculiarly singular in 
his ideas, and the following incident will afford 
a specimen :— 
** Shortly after general Maitland artived 
Upon the island, four Frenchmen were re- 
Ann. Rey. Vox. 1Y, th 
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taken who had deserted the black chief bs 
aggravated treachery. Every one ogee 
a vindictive punishment, and of course a 
cruel death. Leaving them, however, In 
suspense as to their fate, he ordered them to 
be produced in church on the following Sab- 
bath, and, while that part of the service was 
pronouncing which respects mutual —— 
ness, he went with them to the front of the 
altar, where, impressing them with the flagi- 
tiousness of their conduct, he ordered them 
to be discharged without farther punish- 
ment.” 


The anecdote is omitted that Toussaint 
was fond of theatric declamation, and es- 
pecially of Saurin’s Spartacus. As the 


third scene of the third act has had an 
obvious influence on his turn of senti- 
ment, and may not lie within the reader's 
reach, we shall reprint it: the vein of 
sentiment is worthy of Corneille. 


“ Messala.—Fsclave des Romains, per- 
mettez qu’on vous dise.. . ._ 
* Spurtacus.—Leur esclave! Et quel droit 
me mit entre ves mains? 
A quel titre, au berceau ravi par les Ro- 
mains, 
Le fils d’Argetorix a-t-il porté vos chaines ? 
Rome m’opposera ses fureurs inhumaines : 
Elle voudra s’en faire un titre revéré ? 
Quoi! son ambition, a qui rien n’est sacré, 
Traine en e vils liens, le fils avec la mere, 
Insulte la fille captive, en présence deson pere, 
Et prétend s’arroger un juste droit sur cax? 
C’est le droit qu’un brigand a sur le mal- 
heureux, 
Dont il prend dans un bois la dépouille et la 
vie: ° 
Mes fers sont un forfait quil faut que Rome 
expie. 
Eh, n’ai-je pas le droit den étre le vengeur ? 
Ni faut detruire enfin ce fiéau destructeur, 
Dont Ses dicux trop long-tcmps ont ailligé la 
terre. 
Il est temps que mon bras, au defaut du ton- 
netre, 
Ecrase-des tyrans, dont l’orgueil se croit né 
Pour tenir a son char l'univers enchainé. 
“ Messala—lLa force fonde, étend, et 
maintient un empire. 
Le droit de doniiner, ot chaque peuple aspire, 
Des talens, du courage, est le prix gloricux : 
Et side l'univers Rome fixant les yeux, 
Passe les nations en talens, en Courage ; 
Le droit de dominer est son juste partage. 
Tous ont méme desir, mais non inéines vertus; 
La loi de l'univers, c'est malheur aux vaincus. 
“ Spartacus.—Et malheur donc a Rome ! 
autrefois son esclave, 
Aujourd’huison vainqueur, j'ai le droit du plus 
brave. ; 
Ses titres aujourd'hui sont devenus les miens ; 
Puisque, de votre aveu, le succés fit les siens. 
Qu’étzit Rome en effet? Qui furent vos 
ancétres? 
Unvil ramas de serfs échappés  lews maitres, 
~ 
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De femmes et de biens, perfides ravisseurs 5 
Rome, voila quels sont tes dignes fondateurs ! 
Laissez donc 1a mes fers, non pas que jen 
FOugisse 3 
La honte en est 2 Vous, ainsi que Pinjustice ; 
La gloire en est & moi, qui de ce vil etat, 
Qiu, du sein de lopprobre, ai tiré mon éclat ; 
Qui, votre esclave enfin, scut, créeant une 
armeée, 
Me faire le vengeur de la terre oppriméec. 
Que Rome quitte donc cette vaine hauteur, 
Qui lui sied mal sans doute, ct devant son 
yainqueur. 
En basbares, sur-tout, ne faites plus la guerre. 
 VVessula.—Mais vous-méme de sang in- 
ondant cette terre, 
N’en avez vous vers€ qu’au milieu du combat? 
‘Farente, abaindonnée aux fureurs du soldat... 
“ Spartacus. —Malgré ma vigilance, il est 
mille désordres, 
Que n’ ont pu prevenir ni mes soins, ni mes 
ordres 3 
Par un vil intéret Je soldat excité, 
Au desir du butin, jaint Ja ferocité. 
Et ce sont ces cruels, ces ames sanguinaires, 
Des plus nobles projets, instrumens merce- 
naires, 
Qu'il faut faire servir au bonheur des humains. 
Nous avons trop peut-étre imité les Romains. 
Mais, en plaignant! abus, j'envisage les suites. 
Eh! quels sont en eifet quelques cités dé- 
truites, 
Quelques champs ravagés? si j’atteins 2 mon 
but 3 ° 
Si, du monde opprimé, leur perte est le salut ; 
‘Ft si, des nations, par mon bras atfranchies, 
Les biens, les libertés, leshonneurs, et les vies, 
Ne sont plus le jovet de ces brigands titrés, 
De tous ces proconsuls, a qui vous les livrez. 
“ Messala.—V otre projet est grand; mais 
soutirez qu’on vous dise, 
Que le succes encore est loin de lentreprise : 
Plus d'un obstacle encore vous reste a sur- 
monter 5 
Et jfose.... 
 Spagiccus.—tt faut les vaincre, et non 
pas les compter. 
Tout projet, qui n’ est pas un projet ordinaire, 
Veut que Yon execute, et non quon delibere. 
Jose tout espérer: les miracles sont faits 
Pour qui veut fermement la mort, ou le 
succés.” 


As some poets copy their characters 
from nature, so some natures copy their 


eharacters from the poet. The fecling 
and loftiness manifested on all occasions 
by ‘Toussaint, seem to place him in this 
class. It appears, however, that one Pas- 
‘cal, a descendant says our author errone- 
ously of the celebrated writer, an abbé 
Moliere, and an Italian ecclesiastic named 


Marini, were among the literary. coad- 


jutors of Toussaint, and drew up his pre- 
‘clamations and constitutions of govern- 
ment. The Moses is oftener of es- 
sential importance than the Joshua of a 
fevolution; because he és less replaceable: 
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courage and command are more common 
gifts than intellect and acquirement. In 
San Domingo the ecclesiastic committee 
of law-givers remains, and will, it may be 
hoped, guide Dessalines, and the suceessor 
of Dessalines, in the steps of the pious 
Toussaint. Yet the civilizing influence 
of his personal virtues is irreplaceable. 
This admirable hero has been treated by 
Bonaparte in a manner at which men 
ought to shudder. ‘The purest feelings of 
our nature were employed to decoy bing 
into submission. 


“ Of a scene equal to the highest effort of 
the drama, narration can give no semblance, 
without using the language of passion so dan- 
gerous to truth. Enough, however, is learned 
from the self-condemning account of the tutor, 
to prove, that it was of the most aitecting na- 
ture. "This wretch, with a heart co!d as the 
cell in which be avas bred, viewed the emo- 
tions of this interesting family, only to take 
advantage of their situation. When the first 
burst of joy and affection were over, and the 
hero turned to caress him, to whom he imme- 
diately owed the delight he had experienced, 
Coisnon beganhis attack. ‘ i saw them shed 
tears,” says he, “ and, wishing to take acban- 
tage of a period which I conceived to be 
favourable, I stopped him at the moment 
when he stretched out his arms to me;” then 
recapitulated the letters of Bonaparté and Le 
Clerc, and invited him ta accede to them. He 
painted the intentions of France towards the 
island in the most fascinating language; de- 
scribed the advantages of resuming its relation 
with the mother country ; and declared, with 
the utmost solemnity, that it was not the in- 
tention to interfere with the liberty of the 
blacks; concluding with a wound that struck 
to the heart of ‘Toussaint,—his orders to re- 
turn with his charge to the Cape immediately, 
if he did not consent. “The wite of Toussaint, 
recovered from the convulsive joy with which 
she was seized, commenced solicitations of a 
milder kind, and, notwithstanding the check, 
by a frown, from that face whieh had always 
beanied with tenderness upon her, continued 
to urge the advantages with which she was 
impressed. The unconscious children de- 
scribed the happiness in which they had been 
nurtured, and the hero seemed to hesitate in 
opposing solicitations so tender, when the 
well-practised tutor again assailed him, but 
becoming less cautious, hinted at his inune- 
diate junction with the Captain-Generai, 
Toussaint, now contirmed in his suspieions, 
instantly retired from the view of his wite and 
children, and when Coisnon expected, with 
infernal pleasure, his fraudulent victory, gave 
him this dignified determination. _“ ‘Lake 
back my children, if it must be so, I will be 
faithful to my brethren aud iny God!” The 
characters of father and hero could not agree 
iu this trying situation. ‘Toussaint did net risk 
anther, sight of his children, but in less than 
two hours trem the mumeni of his arrival, de- 
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arted again for the camp, from whence he 
returned a formal answer to the letter of Ge- 
neral Le Clerc. "This circumstance appears 
to bave developed in a clearer view the inten- 
tions of the invaders, and is an explanation of 
the marked hostility in the onset, although 
professed to be only intended to re-estabhsh 
the colonial relation of the island to France. 
The answer was conveyéd by Granville, the 
tutor of the younger sons of Toussaint, a 
Frenchman ; anda correspondence was con- 
tinued with the same demands on the one part, 
und an evasion of satisfactory explanation on 
the other.” 


The calling in of the domestic affec- 
tions, as means of anfluencing public con- 
duct, has in it much of the barbarian ; and 
recalls the infancy of society, when the 
grown up Coriolanus was breught to order 
by his mama. Where such means are 
still in vogue, one part of heroism must 
be placed in overcoming the private at- 
tachments, But proceedings, which im- 
ply in those who recur to them a total 
want of the finest sensibilities of our na- 
ture, ought to be held, like the use of 
poisoned weapons in war, or of the tor- 
ture in jurisprudence, deeply, indelibly 
disgraceful, not only to those who actually 
engage in them, but to the nations which 
tolerate for their public agents those who 
engage inthem. Mancuvres, less un- 
justiftable because more conformable to 
the routine of political villainy, at length 
detached from Toussaint his most active 
supporters, and furnished the means of 
apprehending his person, and of sending 
him to France, where he died in custody 
in a non-descript manner. 

The yellow fever having thinned the 
troops of Le Clerc, a war with England 
having recommenced which lessened the 
chance of recruits from France, the dis- 
contents of the blacks with every form of 
capitulation having broken out afresh, 
Dessalines resumed the assertion of a 
glorious independence. It may endure, 
but, if so, it will rebarbarize the island. 
The heedless extravagance of the black 
princes, and the dislike of industry among 
their followers, must speedily create a 
scarcity of all the productions of inter- 
change. Some taste for the luxuries of 
Europe will remain; and at last perhaps 
the Atrican practice will be resorted to, of 
selling into slavery the superfluous ado- 
lescence, in order to obtain iron utensils 
and di,tilled liquors. ‘Thus a new and 
ontiguous mart of slaves may be founded 
in the West Indian Archipelago, by the 
very. meaus resorted to for abolishing 
tlavery, 
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The usual effect of violence is to defer 
its gratification. The revolt of the helots 
during the carthquake of Laconia, termi- 
nated in changing their bonds into fet- 
ters. The revolt of the Italian slaves 
under Spartacus delayed, by intimidating 
the masters, an alleviation of their condi- 
tion. Industry begets property ; propérty, 
justice ; and justice, freedom. Whenever 
the natural process is interrupted, by call- 
ing in force, the entire progress must 
begin anew. Security will first be re- 
established, and concession be made the 
recompence of a penitent and experienced 
submission. The inhabitants of San Do- 
mingo are more likely to owe independ 
ence than liberty, to the negro army. 
The fee-simple of the confiscated and 
plundered estates may by degrees pass 
over to the American merchants; and a 
maroon gypsey-like population of owner- 
less negroes may live in idle savagism 
among the mountains; but the proprie- 
tors, whoever they are to be, will at last 
purchase the alliance of the public force, 
and introduce the cheapest method of 
cultivation. 

Agricultural communities suffer more 
and oftener than commercial ones from 
the insurrection of a 4 By 
throwing open the ports of the West 
Indies to American commerce, a further 
settlement of the trading classes would be 
attracted to the island sea-ports. A direct 
trade with the East Indies would be a 
more advantageous measure, and a means 
of gradually transferring many articles of 
cultivation, and many arts of life, from 
the Asiatic to the American world, toge- 
ther with a mass of free labourers, accus- 
tomed to tropical industry. Thus a middle 
order of people might be domesticated in 
our West Indian islands, whose presence 
would defend the planters against rebel- 
lien, and the vassals against ill usage. The 
consumption of our domestic manufac- 
tures would be much greater; for one 
white, or one free mulatto, consumes 
three times as much apparel as the half- 
naked negro, not to reckon his other less 
certain wants, which increase with his 
prosperity. And a provision would be 
made for the easy obtainal and gentle sub- 
stitution of hired labour, during the acci- 
dental or local revolts of the ‘negroes, 
during the pressure of seasons or the ar- 
rival of fleets, and during a dearth of the 
Africans. 

Sir George Leith’s history of Pulo- 
penang shows how yery rapidly a our 
new colonial establishments coukl be proe 

Qz 
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wided with inhabitants, if they were but 
open to the reception of the superfluous 
population of our Asiatic possessions. 
Not only Trinidad and Bulama might be 
at once stocked with men; but the island 
of Marayo, which ought also to be seized, 
and which is better situate for internal 
trade with the South-American continent 
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than Trinidad, would without difficulty 
be supplied with elemental settlers. Of 
what.use is it to possess both the east and 
the west, unless we render them condu- 
cive to one another's well-being ? We de- 
serve our: colonies, inasmuch as we hold 
them in trust for’ the benefit of the 
world. 


Arr. V.—The History of the public Revenue of the British Empire. Containing an Ac- 
count of the public Income and Expenditure from the remotest Periods recorded in 
History, to Michaelmas 4802, with an Account of the Revenue of Scotland and Ireland, 


and an Analysis of the Sources of public Revenue in general. 


Baronet, M. P. Vol. I. 

THE two former volumes of the work 
before us preceded the commencement of 
our literary annals. ‘This begins with an 
analysis of the British national debt, as it 
stood in 1804, and computes its capital 
amount at 337,660,465/. and its yearly 
interest at 22,877,9541. By this time, no 
doubt, half a million each week is put in 
circulation by the issue for interest merely. 
We agree with sir John Sinclair in think- 
ing that'this is not an alarming sum. ‘The 
credit of an individual is always sufficient 
to borrow up to the whole amount of his 
fixed property : and the credit of a nation, 
if taxes were always laid on the rental of 
fixed property, would nearly suffice to 
the same extent. 

The second chapter treats of the reve- 
nue of Scotland, and the third of that of 
jyeland. A more interesting speculation 
is contained in the fourth chapter, which 
treats of the national resources. 

Sir John Sinclair enumerates frugality 
first.. This is Ciceronian rant. Optimum, 
et in privatis familiis et in republica, vecti- 
gal est parsimoniwn. Sober philosophy 
will put less confidence in retrenchment. 
We seek in vain fer the historical instance 
of a revenue permanently invigorated by 
mere parsimony. Sully, it is boasted, 
was a higgard to the beggarly courtiers, 
and, without new taxes, wound up an in- 
significant revenue to five times its origi- 
nal amount. But he took in hand a 
country desolated by civil war, at the low 
produce of anarchy, and by buying in 
cheap the doubtful claims on the state, 
and by extending the collection of the 
taxes over the whole surface of France, 
he might well work the apparent miracle 
cf paying in ten years two hundred mil- 
lions of debt, and imereasing the public 
income trom thirty to one hundred and 
fitty millions. The case of Great Britain 
is diametrically opposite. Here we have 
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already the alert collection of a strong go- 


By Sir Joun Sixcrair, 


vernmem busily going on. The country 
is hollow-drained with revenue-offices ; 
and every drop of profit, that uzes from 
the bounty of nature or the pressure of 
labour, from the heavens above or from 
the earth beneath, is presently gathered 
into the main trunk, and absorbed in the 
pool of the treasury. Courageous reforms 
would hazard so much allegiance as might 
endanger tranquillity. Our pension-list 
is either the recompence of public service, 
which it were unjust to withdraw ; or the 
wages of corrupt obedience, which it were 
unsafe to dispense with. Suppose the 
public faith broken with all those pension- 
ers, who have been quartered on the na- 
tional treasury, not for public services, but 
for the private services, the corrupt votes, 
the abused influence of their hireling pa- 
trons; could half a million a year, that is, 
a single week's expenditure, be so econo- 
mized ? And is nothing to be feared from 
the tongues, the pens, or the weapons, of 
a gang of court parasites turned loose to 
starve? In times like these, when con- 
spiracies are among the amusements of 
genteel} life, it is cheaper for the state 
to have too many guests than too many 
besiegers. Suppose a better system of 
book-keeping introduced in all the public 
offices; and that every receipt and issue 
were posted by double entry with the am- 
bidexter formality of an Italian ledger ; 
and that every account was not only 
kept clearly and accessibly, but annually 
printed : would. the new army of clerks 
cost much less than: the old army of em- 
bezzlers? Yet this reform, as it would. 
increase the patronage of government, at 
the expence of unfair hangers-on, is likely 
enough to be realized. Frugalitas miseria 
est rumoris boni, said Laberius, ari so it 
has usually proved in minfsters of finance. 
Necker expected by simple frugality ‘ta. 
meet the deficiency in the French finan- 
ces; a more Courageous taxation of pre- 















prietors, would have saved the public 
credit. We admit generally the expe- 
diency and duty of frugality; but we do 
not rate it high as a resource: like a 
Rumford kitchen, what it saves in coals 
it spends in machinery; and varies the 
torm of waste without much affecting its 
amount. 

Sir John Sinclair has especially cen- 
sured (Pp. 216) the extravagance of the 
ordnance-department, an extravagance the 
more unpardonable as our artillery is not 
on a capital footing. Among the sound 
plans suggested by him for the improve- 
ment of the revenue, we class a commu- 
tation of the duty on coal carried coast- 
ways, for an excise-duty on coal to be 
levied by weight at the mouth of the pit : 
and also the following comments on ec- 
clesiastic income : 


“* Of all the corporations that exist in this 
country, none can be compared in point of 
dignity, importance, or wealth, with the 
church of England, including the various se- 
minaries in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which are so intimately connect- 
ed with it. 

“Many friends to ecclesiastical reforma- 
tion have contended, that a complete altera- 
tion of the present system is necessary; that 
the hierarchy ought ‘to be totally abolished, 
and its property vested in the public; and 
that either a national church ought to be esta- 
blished, on the presbyterian model, being the 
least expensive 3 or, that the clergy should be 
left entirely dependent on the yolinti ry con- 
tributions of the people. But in every plan 
of so important a nature, extremes ought to 
be avoided ; and a prudent man, who would 
not probably give his voice in favour of the 
hierarchy, were it now for the first time to be 
proposed, instead of rashly altering ancient 
institutions to which a nation has been ac- 
customed, would rather endeavour to make 
the present church establishment of 2s much 
public service as possible, by compelling the 
clergy to reside more in’ their respective 
parishes ; and, in somecases, by imposing ad- 
ditional taxes upon the income they possess. 

“It has already been remarked, in a for- 
mer part of this work, that prior to the resto- 
ration, or at least to the establishment of the 
commonwealth, the clergy taxed themselves, 
and frequently paid two shillings inthe pound 


tax in common with the rest of the kingdom. 
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more than their lay brethren. W ithout = 
tending such a regulation to the who e 
church, it might surely be adopted so far as 
respects some particular classes*. 

‘There is no tax that has been more gene- 
rally approved of, than that which imposed . 
ceriain duty upon the difierent sinecure _" 
fices of the State; and it has been well urged, 
that since those who are employed in the ser- 
inust subinit to the re- 


vice of government, 
. why should not the 


duction of their salaries, w 
dignified clergy, who enjoy many valuable 
places, with very little trouble attending pew 
be considered in the same light, and be mac e 
subject to the same law, particularly as the 
offices held by deans, residentiaries, canons, 
prebendaries, precentors, treasurers P — 
drals, masters of colleges, &e. have this = 
vantage over many ot the civil offices, vat 
they are enjoyed for life, and that the holders 
cannot possibly be deprived of them by any 
thing short of legislative authority.t 

“Those who enjoy a plurality of living’, 
ought also to be liable to an additional tax 
of uwo shillings in the pound. However ve- 
hemently such accumulations may be de- 
fended, they are equally contrary nag beer 
genuine principles of ecclesiastical polity » anc 
to the soundest doctrines of the christian Te- 
ligion. When once the extent of a parochial 
district is ascertained, if it furnishes a sum 
adequate to the maintenance of a pastor, the 
inhabitants of the district are entitled to have 
a clergyman residing among them, to = 
cate the principles of religion, and to ec ify 
them by his example; and uf a plurality of 
livings is at all to be permitted, such ‘as are 
sufiered to enjoy so considerable an advan age 
ought to pay a duty to the public for the pri- 
Vilege they possess, : 

“ Heavy taxes ought also to be laid upon 
non-resident clergymen, whether pluralists 
or otherwise, who do not fulfil the object of 
their appointment.q ‘The ignorance and 
protligacy of the lower ranks in England are, 
perhaps with some justice, attributed to the 
inattention of their pastors. ]t cannot bu ex- 
pected that those who are abandoned by their 
natural instructors, and leit to the guidance 
of their own impetuous passions, should - 
Ways act as becomes the professors of. the 
christian religion. And it is of little conse- 
guenee, that a wretched curate is left, with a 
pitiful salary, to conn over the lessons of the 
day, or to preach a cold and lifeless scrinon 
upon Sunday, whilst his proud superior is 
ainusing Limself in the capital, or wandering 


* It need hardly be remarked that the property of the church is subject to the present land 


t See Considerations on a new Place-tax, printed anno 1756. ; 
¢ Mr. Wharton, in his Defence of Pluralities, as now practised in the Church of England, 


printed anno 1703, has attempted to defend the 


holdlug of two benetices at the same tinw 


but his principal argument is, that pluralists are not more useless in their profession than nou- 
residing clergymen ; which cannot have much weight with any body, and far less with tho = 
who think that all clergymen should be residents. 

q Perhaps the tax should also be extended to those who present themselves, and who con- 


sider the livings in their gift in the same manner as an}! 





rcreditary estate. 
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from one waterinz-place to another, in search 
of pleasure and preterment. 
*« But if it is thought dangerous or impoli- 
tic to civry these principles mto etfect, yet 
ty the clergy ought no longer to be suf- 
teres. to engross any part of the national in- 
some. Inthe reign of queen Anne, a popu- 
,ar cry was raised in favour of the church, of 
which a party in opposition took advantage to 
overturn the adininistration of the day; and, 
in recompence thezeol, 2n act was passed, by 
the influence of the new ministers, in conse- 
quence of which the first fruits and tenths, a 
art of the revenue of the crown, were taken 
ee the publig and appropriated to the aug- 
mentatiqn of the smaller clerical benefices. 
This branch of the revenue a:nounted to about 
<£14000 per annum ; and on the first of Janu- 
ary 1735, the governors of that charity pos- 
sessed besides, from savings and private be- 
nefactions, the sum of £152,500 of Old South 
Sea Annuities, and £4,857; 2:11, of cash 
jn the hands of their treasurer.* Whatever 
the state of that fund may now he, yet surely, 
+ t .*. . +4 
if the small livings of the church required to 
be augmented, it is not from the revenue be- 
longing to the crown, and to the public, but 
from the church itself, where its emoluments 
are confessedly too great, that the addition 
ought tobe demanded.” © 


A third project, more practicable than 
praise-worthy, is the hide-tax recom- 
mended at page 257. The tax on Jeather 
already subsisting is too heavy, and com- 
pels peor children to go unshod; this 
practice brings on diseases of the foot and 
ankles, and disablement for military ser- 
vice. We should prefer a total repeal of 
the tax on leather to any additional assess- 
ment; and we presume that much more 
leather coud be exported from this coun- 


try, if hides both came and stayed free of’ 


duty. 
Another important hint is thrown out 
in the following passage ; 


*¢ When the revenue arising from the first 
fruits and tenths, was originally appropriated 
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for ecclesiastical uses, ygrious means were 
adopted that might incite priyate individuals 
to devote some part of their property to this 
purpose ; and it is an important circumstance 
to mention, that in the space of abont thirteen 

ears and a half, commencing unno 1714, no 
cs a sum than 135,261. was bequeathed by 
ditferent persons for auginenting small livings 
in Englandt. . That was at the rate of about 
10,000/. per annum ; and such a sum operating 
on a 4 per cent. stock, would have paid in 
the space of a hundred years the sum of 
12,370,000/. 

“ But it is not the church alope that has 
been benefited-by such contributions. ‘There 
is hardly a town in Great Britgip of any con- 
siderable importance ; there is not a charitable 
foundation of any Kind; nay, hardly a single 

arish in England, to whj h some bequests 

ave not beea made, which, were they accu- 
mulated into one sum for any particular ob- 
ject, would be productive of astonishing ef- 
lects. The ehoritable donations for the be- 
nefit of the poor, in England and Wales 
alone, exceed 250,000, per annum. Even 
that sum, operating upon a 4 per cent. stock, 
would have: accyinulated, in the space of a 
century, to the amopnt of 309,250,000/. ; 
and consequently our debts, heavy as they 


Saye, might have been actually discharged be- 


fore this time, by voluntary contributions, 
had such a system been properly understood 
and encouraged at the revolution. ~ 

“ Nay, the particular idea ahove hinted at, 
has not been neglected. Anno 1733, Richard 
Norton, Esq. of Southwick, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portsmouth, left his property 
and estates to parliament to pay the public 
debtst. Sir —— Jekyl, master of the rolls 
in the reign of George II. who died anno 
1738, bequeathed elfects to the amount of 
about 26,000/. to the sinking fundq. But 
parliament was afterwards prevailed upon to 
reverse the will of that public-spirited citizen; 
yet that very sum would have bought, in the 
space of forty-five years, the sum of 103,000. 
of 4 per cent. stock; and at the conclusion 
of a century sir Jaseph Jekyl would have 
been recorded as a benefactor to the public, 
to the amount of 1,255,000/. Such, a spirit, 


* See Lords’ Journals, vol. xxiv. p. 665. The return was printed anno 1736, in one vo- 
lume folio. me ; 
+ See Ecton’s Liber Valorum, third edition, printed anno 1728. 


t Paterson’s Description of the Roads of 
Portsmouth. 
Magazine. 


reat Britain, p. 17. Road from London to 


It is said, that the will was set aside. Acopy may be seen in the Gentleman's 
Vol. iii. p. 57. (February 1733.) 


q ‘ihe history of Sir Joseph Jeky!’s legacy was as follows: By his will, dated the 4th of 


May 1738, he left 10,000/. Fast India stock, and 10,000/. South Sea stock, to be applied, 
after the death of Elizabeth his wife, to the use of the sinking fund, in such manner as ‘should 
be directed by act of parliament. His widow died anno 1745; and the East India stock was 
sold anno 1747, for 15,872/. : 14; and as the South Sea stock was then about par, the whole 
lJezacy amounted to about 26,0001. By 20 Geo. IIT. cap. 34. £13,582 : 9: 2in money, was 
given from the sinking fund to the residuary legatees. By an act passed anno 1772, (12 Geo. 
S11. cap. 53.) the sum of £2,290: 4: 10 of this legacy was directed to be paid into the 
exchequer, to be applied to the sinking fund. This was the only advantage reaped by the 
public iroin this patriotic citizen; for by 14 Geo, HI. cap. 89, the balance of his legacy was 
given to his heirs in New England, 
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had it been encouraged, would have soon 
s.read.. ‘The author of this work, having dis- 
tributed among his friends, a small tract re- 
commending such an idea, was happy to find 
that it met with the warmest approbation ; 
and some by whom it was perused, expressed 
the strongest anxiety, that the necessary laws 
for that purpose might be enacted without de- 
lay, that they might have an opportunity of 
proving, how sincerely desirous they were, of 
promoting the interests, by voluntarily con- 
iributing to diminish the heavy burdens to 
which their fellow-citizens were subject. 

“ Asa strong and useful incitement to such 
public benefactions, it might be enacted, that 
every sum thus given, should be accumulated 
at compeund interest in the name of the do- 
nor; and the politic regulation that was de- 
vised in regard to the augmentation of the 
sinaller livings of the clergy, ought to be a- 
dopted, by which a suna equal to the money 
bestowed, should be taken from the general 
fund, and appropriated to the same purpose. 
‘The consequences of such a regulation may 
be easily supposed from this, that there is 
hardly a citizen in this country, who by great 
industry and minute attention might not accu- 
mulate 1000/. in the space of a few years. If 
that sum were laid outin 4 per cent. stock, ia 
the course of a century, it would purchase 
250,000. of stock; and if an equal sun 
were taken frona the sinking fund, at the end 
of a hundred years he would appear a bene- 
factor to the state te the amount of half a 
inillion, at the conclusion of which period a 
statue should be erected to his memory ia 
Westininster-abbey, or some other conspicu- 
ous edifice, as a mark of the public gratitude. 
‘Thus might a private individual, acquire im- 
mortal honour, by means perfectly practica- 
ble and easy.” 


The sale of the crown-lands is advised 
with convincing arguments at page 294. 
Some reserve of timber-ground for naval 
supply has been pleaded for; but we be- 
lieve that private interest and private 
luxury will always provide the requisite 
stores. Besides, if ship-building should 
become teo dear, the laws which privilege 
British-built ships can be repealed. Sonae 
scanty hints occur at page 303 concerning 
the availability of our East Indian con- 
quests. Local loans might there be made, 
funded, and provided for. 

Among the papers included in sir John 
Sinclair's appendix may be distinguished 
the first, entitled an analysis of the sour- 
ces of public revenue. It compiles a vast 
mass of fact and reference concerning 
taxation in different ages and countries ; 
and marshals in convenient arrangement 
the various forms of tribute. One of the 
less complete chapters is the third, which 
treats of public revenue trem buildings, 
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without noticing those rent-taxes by which 
our poor's-rate is assessed, or those win- 
dow-taxes and hearth-monies, which are 
so conspicuous in the catalogue of our 
burdens: both these are taxes on build- 
ings. Edifices form a very productive 
and a very expedient source of revenue : 
their utility to che country is not at all di-~ 
minished by any tax, however heavy on the 
rental: only theircapital value, their selling 
price, is affected, which facilitates transfer. 
It would beexpedient to windew-tax places 
of worship and empty houses ; this would 
prompt a demolition of deserted and su- 
perfluous buildings, and accelerate the re- 
duction of rents, when the country is eyer- 
stocked with shelter. 

In a section of the second chapter of 
the third book of this meritorious analysis, 
(which ought to have been published apart 
as a separate work, for it has no connexion 
with the history of the revenue) sir John 
Sinclair lays dewn the axiom that ¢ taxes 
ought to be in preportion to the property 
which each individual possesses.’ This 
appears to us paradoxical. Property use- 
fully empleyed ought never to be driven 
from its destination by the persecutiens of 
the tax-gatherer. Property mischievously 
empleyed ought to be driven frena its des- 
tination by the inroads of the tax-gatherer. 
The purest title to property, as Mr. Burke 
observes, is the wise employment; and 
this is the title which the taxer ought to 
respect. He is not to burden equal pro- 
perty equally in the hands of idleness and 
of industry. ‘The idler, who lives a use- 
less life, on the rent of his acres, houses, 
bends and funds, ought to pay more in 
proportion, than the farmer, manufactur- 
er, or trader, who renders these lands, or 
buildings, or capitals, productive. The 
fatigued labourer must not be bloeded so 
often as the pampered feaster ; nor ought 
the political physician to amerce alike the 
earnings of industry and the squanderings 
of luxury. 

A second appendix enumerates the va- 
rious books extant en the subpect of finance 
in our language: we wish it had been a 
critical catalogue ; and that those works 
had been shortly charactezized, which it 
is worth while to read or to reprint. 

This copious history of the revenue 
abounds with curious details ; it displays. 
an enviable command of library and a me- 
ritorious range of research ; but it has not 
all the compression of materials, the neat- 
ness of redaction, the systematic distribu- 
tion and proportion of parts, which an ar- 
tist bookmaker would haye contgiyed to 
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attain. The instruction bestowed is va- 
rious and important, but desultory and dif- 
fuse : it wanders, like a bank-note, from 
the merchant to the land-owner, from 
England to Ireland, from the excise-office 
to the treasury. 

Sir John Sinclair displays much indus- 
try and much talent; he excels perhaps 
more in compilation of fact than in felicity 
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of inference, in antiquarian than in criti+ 
cal investigation, and is rather the statist 
than the statesman. Yet he has this of 
greatness, that his object is utility not dis- 
play; that he is exempt from servility to 
party or to power ; and that he offers up 
his toil and his wisdom to the public ser- 
vice with the unreserve of patriotism and 
the calmness of disinterest. 


Art. VI.—The Roman History, from the Foundation of Roine to the Subversion of the 
Eastern Empire, and the Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the Year of our Sa- 
viour 1453; including the Antiquities, Manners, and Customs, as well as the Jurispru- 


dence and Military Establishment of the Romans. In Seven Books. 


Oa a new and in- 


teresting Plan. By the Rev. Jonn Apams, A. 31.3; Author of ihe History of Great 
Britain,. and other much approved Publications. 8va. 


THERE is a good book on Roman an- 
tiquities by Alexander Adam of Edin- 
burgh: this John Adams is not a writer 
of equal learning, research, a conden- 
sation : but he has performed with conve- 
nient propriety and less ambitious task ; 
and has abridged for the use of schools 
and of young people, into an inconsider- 
able volume, the whole Roman hisiory 
down to the taking of Constantinople. 

The earlier portions of the narrative are 
more completely given than the later. 
We should have preferred a severer con- 
densation of the first book. ‘The current 
fables concerning the Roman origins must 
be learned, because they are often alluded 
to: but it was not necessary to dilate so 
much on the marvellous anecdotes of the 
primeval kings and chanipions. 

The first historians of Rome were 
poets. Ennius wrote metrical annals of 
the kings ; and Nevius a: metrical chro- 
nicle of the first Punie war ; but the for- 
mer of these two bards could have no au- 
theutic sources of intelligence ; he did not, 
like Neevius, relate events of which he 
was a great part. Romulus and Remus, 
Numa and Egeria, class with the kings 
and nymphs of the Polyalbion. 

The priesthood are stated annually to 
have written on a white board, which was 
exposed to the inspection of the tew who 
could read, a short register of the magis- 
trates and events of the year. ‘These 
agreed notices of public occurrences were 
afterwards transcribed and preserved in 
the archives, and are quated as the funda- 


mental documents of Roman history. 
Now these archives down to the year 390 
perished totally during the conflagration 
of Rome by the Gauls. Fasti, and other 
collections of precedents for laws and pub- 
lic rites, were afterwards compiled, and 
ascribed to the traditional fathers of the 
country ; but there is no trust-worthy 
history before Camillus, 

Yet this portion of history fills ten 
chapters of the volume before us ; whereas 
the whole period from 476 to 1453, oc- 
cupies but nine chapters. 

The archzological matter concerning the 
arts, manners, games, coins, religion, and 
constitution of heathen Rome, is too ex- 
tensive for a work professedly historical. 
On the contrary, there is a deficiency of 
geographical matter: without a map of 
the Roman world, containing the antient 
names of places, it is not easy for young 
people to follow an annalist of their at- 
fairs. 

The mention of those moderns, who 
flourished before the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, might have been 
forborne. A long catalogue of names oc- 
curs fram page 249 to page 250, which 
have nothing to do with Roman history ; 
they must be leaves of some other work 
sown in by mistake. 

We have no doubt this book will be 
found sufficiently useful to invite a se- 
cond edition, when we trust a more pros 
portionate distribution of materials will 
be attained, 


Art, VII,—Observations onthe Present State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of 


the Causes and probable Consequences of Emigration. By the Earu oF Se, KIRK. 
8vo. pp. 224. 


THE chief cause of prosperity among 
¢he numerous classes in Great Britain is 
that spirit of emigration, which happily 


is a national affection. There is no coun 
try in which so large a proportion of the 
people haye trayelled: none, in which so 
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many are constanily employed in migra- 
tory occupations, as carriers, drivers, 
wherry-men, and sailors: none, in which 
the tombs of the natives are so distant 
from their cradles. To die rich, or to die 
abroad, is the avowed system of commer- 
cial enterprize. Discontent with- every 
situation which can be bettered is the me- 
ritorious profession of all ranks. A lub- 
ber, a stay-at-home, is with us a term of 
abuse. This is rational. He who expa- 
triates himself confers a benefit on his 
remaining fellow-citizens : he bequeaths 
while alive to another the form of subsist- 
ence in which he was engaged ; he con- 
tributes to cheapen food and to raise the 
wages of labour, by withdrawing competi- 
tion, and thus to facilitate at home early 
marriage and the consequent purity of do- 
mestic morals. His industry, wherever it 
is employed, will be exchanged for some 
of the productions of his mother-country, 
whose manufactures are sure to profit by 
his consumption during absence. If emi- 


nently prosperous, he will return at last, 
and bring back the glorious recompence 
of his industry ; if but ordinarily success- 
ful, he will have still contributed to make 
the commerce, the language, and the 
power of Great Britain pervade the distant 


provinces. 

' A soeiety for the encouragement: of 
emigration should be founded. It should 
keep lists of poor families willing to be ex- 
ported, and of the districts to which they 
would contentedly be carried. When a 
sufficient cargo is ready for Botany-bay, or 
Pulo Penang ; for the Cape, or Bulama ; 
for Trinidad, or Upper Canada; let the 
requisite arrangements be taken by the so- 
ciety to secure a proper reception, and to 
convey gratuitously the colonists. The 
expence of crossing the sea is the chief 
impediment to the speedy population of 
the British settlements. Many persons, 
especially from Wales and Ireland, in or- 
der to conquer this difficulty, sell them- 
selves for a given term of years to the 


American captains at Liverpool, and are 


resold to the highest bidder on their arri- 
val at Baltimore, or New York. This 
white-slave trade is carried on under the 
forms of the laws concerning apprentices : 
and there is reason to believe that, by suc- 
cessive advances of money or necessaries 
to the bondsman, such prolongations of 
his slavery, beyond the seven years of the 
priginal agreement, are brought to bear, 
as entirely assimijate the condition of the 
British emigrant, in the pretendedly free 
gtates of North-America, to that of a Ro- 


man citizen sold into perpetual slavery by 
a harsh creditor. It would be an act of 
humanity, as well as‘of patriotism, to warn 
these rash rovers against contracts so op- 
pressive and tyrannical ; and to facilitate 
their landing in freedom on territories not 
less likely to offer an easy maintenance 
than the provinces of the United States. 
During peace, a proper employment for 
the ships of government would be to carry 
out passengers freight-free, in all direc- 
tions, to the British settlements ; during 
war, the superfluous population naturally 
finds another course. 

Among the persons to whom a society 
for the encouragement of emigration 
would eagerly allot its honorary medals is 
the present earl of Selkirk. He visited 
Canada ; he fixed ona spot in Prince Ed- 
ward's Island as the field of colonization ; 
he provided ships, stores, medical attends 
ance, instruments of labour ; he superin- 
tended the allotment of the lands, and in 
a single year established a considerable 
community, independent of external or 
foreign aid for subsistence and shelter. 
To Cecilius lord Baltimore, the founder of 
the prosperity of Maryland, the grand- 
children of his patronage justly ascribe a 
high rank among the benefactors of so- 
ciety, and the worthies of the human race. 
The future islanders of Prince Edward's 
land, will preserve a similar gratitude for 
the memory of the earl of Selkirk. His 
narrative is simple, interesting, instruc. 
tive. 


“* This island of Prince Edward is situated 
in lat. 46° and 47° in the Gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, near the coast of Nova Scotia—it is 
about 120 miles long, and much intersected 
by arms of the sea, along which is a thinly 
scattered population, estimated at about 7 or 
8000. ‘The lands of this island were granted 
in the year 1767, in several large lots, of 
which a great proportion fell into the hands of 
persons who have entirely neglected their im- 
.provement, and in consequence of this man 
very extensive tracts are totally uninhabited. 


. ‘The settlement I had in view was to be fixed 


in one of these, where, for upwards of thirty 
miles along the coast, there was not a single 
habitation. “The spot selected for the princi- 
pal establishment was separated. by an arm of 
the sea, and an interval of several miles, froin 
any older settlement. ‘Those that were in the 
vicinity were of inconsiderable amount, and 
litUe benefit was derived from any intercourse 
with them; so that the emigrants who arrived 
on this occasion were placed in circumstances 
scarcely more favourable than if the island had 
been completely desert. 

** These people, amounting to about eight 
hundred persons of all ages, reached the island 
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in three ships, on the 7th, 9th, and 27th of 
August 1803. It had been my intention to 
come to the island some time betore any of the 
settlers, in order that every requisite prepara- 
tion might be made. In this, however, a num- 
ber of untoward circumstances concurred to 
disappoint me; and on my arrival at the ca- 
pital of the island, I learned that the ship of 
most importance had just arrived, and the pas- 
sengers were landing at a place previously ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

“«T lost no tune in proceeding to the spot, 
where I found that the people had already 
lodged themselves in temporary wigwains, 
constructed atter the feshion of the Indians, by 
setting up 2 number of poles in a conical form, 
tied together at top, and covered with boughs 
of trees. Those of the spruce fir were pre- 
ferred, and, when disposed in regular layers 
of sutticient thickness, formed a very substan- 
tial thatch, giving a shelter not inferior to that 
of a tent. 

“ ‘The settlers had spread themselves along 
the shore for the distance of about half a mile, 
upon the site of an old French village, which 
had been destroyed and abandoned after the 
capture of the island by the British in 1758 
The land, which had formerly been cleared of 
wood, was overgrown again with thickets of 
young trees, interspersed with grassy glades. 
"These open spots, though of inconsiderable 
extent with a view to cultivation, afforded a 
convenient situation for the encampment: in- 
deed the only convenient place that could have 
been found, for all the rest of the coast was 
covered with thick wood, to the very edge of 
the water. 

“< T arrived at the place late in the evening, 
and it had then a very striking appearance. 
Each family had kindled a large tire near their 
wigwam, and round these were assembled 
groupes of figures, whose peculiar national 
dress added to the singularity of the surround- 
ing scene. Confused heaps of baggage were 
every where piled together beside their wild 
habitations ; and by the number of fires the 
whole woods were illuminated. At the end 
of this line of encampment | pitched my own 
tent, and was surrounded in the morning by 
a numerous assemblage of people, whose be- 
haviour indicated that they looked to nothing 
less than a restoration of the happy days of 
Clanship. 

«« After our first meeting, I had to occupy 
myself in examining the lands, and laying 
them out in small lots for the settlers. In 
this business I soon began to feel the inconve- 
nience of not having arrived at the time I[ 
had intended. The plans which had formerly 
been made of the land, were too inaccurate to 
be of much use: anew survey could not be 
completed sufficiently soon ; but some mea- 
surements were indispensable ; and even this 
little took up tine that could ill be spared. 
From this cause, combined with some of those 
errors from which a first experiment is rarely 
exempt,.it happened that three or four weeks 
elapsed bejore the settlers could have their in- 


dividual allotments pointed out to them; and 
during all this time they were under the i-e- 
cessity of remaining in their first eicanp 
ment. 

“¢ These hardy’people thought litte of the 
inconvenience they felt from the slightue:s i 
the shelter they had put up for themse's: 
but in other respects the delay was of very 
pernicious tendency. ‘There are few parts ot 
America where there are not people ready to 
practise on the ignorance of new-comers, and 
by representations, true or false, to entice 
them to 1ix on some place where the officious 
adviser has an interest to promote. Some at- 
tempts of this kind were made, and, though 
not ultimately successful, gave much trouble. 
‘Nhe contidence of the settlers seemed to be 
shaken ; and from their absolute ignorance of 
thecountry, argument had no effect in remov- 
ing any unreasonable fancy. , The terms upon 
which lands were offered to them were scarcely 
equivalent to one half of the current rate of 
the island; yet they acceded to them with 
much hesitation, and a long time elapsed be- 
fore they became sensible of the uncom- 
mon degree of favour they had experi- 
enced. 

* At one period, indeed, there seemed to be 
a probability of the settlement breaking up 
entirely. As long asthe people remained to- 
gether in their encampment, they partook in 
some degree of the versatility of a mob. «It 
was not till they had dispersed to their sepa- 
rate lots, till by working upen them they had 
begun to form a local attachment, and to 
view their property with a sort of paternal 
fondness, that [ could reckon the settlement 
as fairly begun. 

“In this interval an alarming contagious 
fever broke out, and gave no small degree of 
anxiety, by its progress among the settlers. 
My apprehensions, however, were relieved by 
the presence and assistance of a medical gen- 
tleman, whom I was fortunate enough to have 
as my companion, and whose professional 
skill was equalled only by his amiable and 
humane attention to every class of patients. 
Through his assiduous and unremitted exer- 
tions, the disease was soon alleviated ; and 
few fatal cases occurred. “There were not 
many of the settlers, however, that escaped 
the contagion altogether: it was difficult to 
intercept it among people living in such close 
vicinity, and in a continual intercourse, which 
no means could be found for preventing. 
This fever had been occasioned by some acci- 
dental importation, and certainly not by the 
climate, which is remarkably healthy. The 
disease was nearly eradicated, when the peo- 
ple began to disperse to their separate lots, 
upon which they had all begun to work be- 
fore the middle of September. 

«* T could not but regret the time which 
had been lost; but I had satisfaction in re- 
flecting, that the settlers had begun the culti- 
vation of their farms, with their litthe capitals 
unimpaired. ‘The principal expence they had 
to incur was for provisions to support them 
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during the winter and ensuing season ; be- 
sides which, all the more opulent purchased 
milch cows, and some other cattle, 

“ Provisions, adequate to the whole de- 
mand, were purchased by an agent ; he pro- 
cured so:me cattle for beef in distant parts of 
the island, and also a large quantity of pota- 

_ toes, which were brought by water carriage 
jnto the centre of the settlement ; and each 
family received their share within a short 
distance of their own residence. Some difli- 
culties occurred, indeed, in procuring a full 
supply ; for, though the crops of the island 
afforded a great super-abundance, most of 
the farmers who could spare any considerable 
quantity, had taken up the idea, that, from 
so large an additional number of consumers, 
they could get what prices they pleased, and 
raised their demands to such an extravagant 
degree, that it would have been better if the 
whole provisions for the settlement had been 
imported from a distant market. In fact, it 
was found necessary to send to Nova Scotia 
for a quantity of flour. Throughout this bu- 
siness some trouble was unavoidable ; but of 
this the settlers in general had no share. 
From the moment they were fixed in their 
respective allotments of land, they were en- 
abled to proceed without interruption ia their 
work. 

“ A gentleman of medical knowledge, who 
had accompanied the emigrants, and assisted 
in the management of the undertaking, settled 
among them in a centrical situation, from 
whence his professional aid’could soon be af- 
forded to any part. Not very far from the 
same place, a forge was erected ; a blacksmith 
was the only artificer who was judged to be 
indispensably requisite ; for in consequence 
of the small progress of the division of labour 
among the Highlanders, every man is in the 
habit of doing for himself most of the other 
branches of work, for which the aid of a pro- 
fessed tradesman would be required by people 
more accustomed to the habits of commer- 
cial society. 

“ To obviate the terrors which the woods 
were calculated to inspire, the settlement 
Was not dispered, as those of the Americans 
usually are, over a large tract of country, but 
concentrated within a moderate space. The 
lots were laid out in sucha manner, that there 
were generally four or five families, and soine- 
times more, who built their houses in a httle 
knot together; the distance between the ad- 
Jacent hamlets seldom exceeded a mile. 
Fach of them was inhabited by persons nearly 
elated, who sometimes carried on their work 
i common, or, at least, were always at hand 
to come tq each other’s assistance. This en- 
abled them to proceed with the more vigour, 
as there are many occasions, in the work of 
clearing away the woods, where the joint ef- 
forts of a number of men are requisite, and 
where a single individual can scarcely make 
any progress. ‘There is a great advantage in 
clearing a considerable field, rather than the 
same extegt of land in detached spots, as it 
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does not suffer so much from the shadow of 
the surrounding woods. Besides this, the 
work of several men being collected in one 
place, made so much the gr -tter show. ‘The 
rogress of each, insulated by itself, might 
ave appeared poor and insignificant ; but 
when united, when the forests were seen re- 
ceding on every side, all weit animated by 
the encouraging prospect of advancement. 
“xperience, too, was rapidly communicated 
among people thus concentrated ; emulation 
was kept alive; and, when any one was in- 
clined to despondency, the example and so- 
ciety of his friends kept up his spirits. ‘To 
their families, this social style of settlement 
was a comfort of the utmost importance for 
cheering their minds, and preventing them 
from sinking under the gloomy impressious 
of the wilderness. 

“This plan was the more readily acquiese- 
ed in, from its similarity to the former situa- 
tion of the smal! tenants in their native coun- 
try; and, in many instances, a party of re- 
lations were willing even to take all their land 
in one large lot in partnership. This, as a 
sociable arrangement, I was disposed to en- 
courage; it was found, however, to lead to 
much trouble in the subsequent stages of the 
business, as the partners soon began to wish 
for a subdivision, and this wes seldom ac- 
complished without a good deal of wrangling. 
The advantage of concentrating the settle- 
ments might have been attained without in- 
curring this inconvenience, and is of such es- 
sential consequence to people who are unac- 
customed to the woods, that it ought not to 
be given up for any motive of inconsiderable 
moment. 

“ Before the settlers had dispersed to their 
several lots, while they were still in the en- 
campment which they had formed on landing, 
some of the inhabitants of the island were 
employed to build a house, so that all had 
access to learn the methods used: some land 
was afterwards cleared in a situation they had 
frequent opportunities of secifig. From these 
examples they appeared to receive no small 
instruction; tor, though their first trials of 
the axe were awkward, they improved ra 
pidly. 

“Their houses were, indeed, extremely 
ride, and such as, perhaps, few other Euro- 
pean settlers would have been satistied with. 
‘The first buildings of the American woods- 
men, from which our people took their model, 
are constructed without any other materials 
than what the forests afford. The walls are 
formed of straight logs, about eight inches in 
diameter, rouugh-and undressed, laid horizon- 
tally, and crossing each other at the corners 
of the building, where they are coarsely 
grooved or notched about half through, to 
allow each log to touch that immediately be- 
low it: the chinks between them are stuffed 
with moss, clay, and small wedges of ‘wood. 
The roof is formed of birch bark, or that of 
the spruce fir, peeled off the trees in large un- 
broken picces, aud secured by poles tied 
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down on them with wythes or pliable twigs. 
This covering, if well laid, is sufficient to keep 
eut any rain, but must be protected from the 
sun by a covering of thatch ; for which pur- 
pose aquatic grasses, or the small twigs of 
the spruce and other sorts of fir trees, may be 
used. Houses of this kind, of fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet, by ten or fourteen, were the dwell- 
ings of many of the seitlers for the first 
season. ; 

“<The hardy habits of these Highlanders 
gave them, in this respect, a great advantage 
over people who are accustomed to better 
accommodation, and who would have em- 

loyed a great proportion of their time in 
wilding comfortable houses. They, on the 
contrary, had soon secured themselves a shel- 
ter, poor indeed in appearance, and of narrow 
imensions, but such as they could put up 
with for a temporary resaurce; and immedi- 
ately applied theimselves with vigour to the 
essential object of clearing their lands. Not- 
withstanding this work was of a nature so to- 
tuly new to them, they applied to it with 
such assiduity, that before the winter set in, 
they had not only lodged themselves, but 
wade some progress in cutting down the tree: 
"Chis was continued during winter, whenever 
the weather was net too severe: and, upon 
the opening of she spring, the land was finally 
prepared for the seed. 

“The zeal with which they proceeded in 
their work, was exemplified by a man of above 
sixty years of age, who with his three sons, 
inhabited one of the little hamlets that have 
been described. The young men had agreed 
among themselves, that as this new species of 
Iabour would be too severe for their father, 
he should do nothing till, from the progress 
of the clearing, he should employ himself in 
some sort of work he had formerly been ac- 
customed to: the veteran would not, how- 
ever, be dissuaded trom taking up the axe, 
till his sons found they had no recourse but 
to secrete it from him. In another instance, 
this zeal appeared rather in a whimsical man- 
ner. In walking among the settlements, I 
came unexpectedly to a house newly erected 
hy an elderly widow and her two sons. "The 
young men had gone fron home upon some 
business ; the mother, having no immediate 
occupation within the house, had taken up 
one of the axes they had left behind, and with 
amazonian vigour had begun to attack a tree. 
She had made some progress, when my com- 
ing up interrupted the work—rather fortu- 
nately, | believe; for the good old lady had 
proceeded with more ardour than shill, and 
there appeared to be some danger that, in the 
progress of her work, the tree would have 
falien on the roof of her new habitation. 

«© The settlers had every incitement to vi- 
gorous exertion from the nature of their te- 
nures. They were allowed to purchase in 
fee simple, and to a certain extent, on cre- 
dit: from fifty to one hundred acres were al- 
lotied to each fainily at a very moderate 
price, but none was given gratuitously. ‘To 
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accommodate those who had no superfluity 
of capital, they were not required to pay te 
price in full till the third or fourth year of 
their possession ; and, in this time, an indus-. 
trious man may have it in his power to dis- 
charge his debt out of the produce of the land 
itself. 

“ The same principle was adhered to in 
the distribution of provisions; for though se- 
veral of the poorer settlers could ‘not go on 
without support, every assistance they receiy- 
ed was as a loan, after dne scrutiny into the 
necessity of the case, and uader strict obliga- 
tions of repayment with interest. ‘hus, 
while a remedy was provided for cases of such 
extreme necessity as might otherwise have 
put a stop to the progress of the settlers, they 
Were not encouraged to reliance on any re- 
source but their own industry; and their 
minds were not degraded by the humiliating 
idea of receiving any thing like charity. ‘The 
sroud spirit that characterized the antient 
Wiehieeder, was carefully cherished among 
them: the near prospect of independence was 
kept constantly within their view, to stimulate 
their exertions, and support them in every 
difficulty. 5 

“« faving calculated the arrangements ne- 
cessary for the progress of the settlement, and 
having left the charge of their execution in the 
hands of an agent, whose fidelity and zeal [ 
was well assured of by long previous acquaint: 
ance, I left the island in September, 1803; 
and, after ary extensive tour on the continent, 
returned in the’ end of the same month the 
following year.. It was with the utmost satis- 
faction | then found that my plans had been 
followed up with attention and judgment. 
Thaugh circumstanees had intervened to dis- 
turb, in some degree, the harmony of the set- 
tlement, they had produced no essentially 
bad effect ; and the progress that had been 
made was so satisfactory to all concerned, 
that little difficuity occurred in healing every 
sore. 

“| found the settlers engaged in securing 
the harvest which their industry had produ- 
ced. They had a small proportion of grain 
of various hinds, but potatoes were the prin- 
cipal crop; these were of excellent quality, 
and would have been alone suflicient for the 
entire support of the settlement. The pros 
pect of abundance had diifused universal sa- 
tisfaction, and every doubt as to the eligibility 
of the situation seemed to be removed. In 
the whole settlement I met but two men who 
showed the least appearance of despondency. 
There were three or four families who had not 
gathered a crop adequate to their own supply: 
but many others had a considerable supet- 
abundance. ‘The extent of land in cultivation 
at the different hamlets, I found to be in ge- 
neral ina proportion of two acres or there- 
abouts to os able working hand: in many 
cases from three to four. Several boats had 
also been built, by means of which, a const 
derable supply of tish had been obtained, aud 
formed no trifling addition to the stech vt 
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provisions. Thus, in little more than one 
year from the date of their landing on the 
island, had these people made themselves in- 
dependant of any stipply that did not arise 
from their own hbour. 

« To their industrious dispositions and per- 
severing energy, the highest praise is justly 
due. Without these, indeed, every other ad- 
vantage would have been of no avail; for, if 
the arrangements that have been detailed 
have any merit, it may all be comprised in 
this—thiat by their means the industry of the 
individual settlers was preserved unimpaired, 
was allowed full scope to exert itself, and was 
so directed, as to produce all the ‘elfect, or 
nearly all, that it could produce.” 


The introduction to this account con- 
tains much historical matter concerning 
the ancient condition and progressive al- 
teration of the Highland tenantry. The 
striking features of their manners were 
traditional peculiarities resulting from ex- 
perienced expediency. In a new coun- 
try, under new tenures of property, with 
a soil inviting less to pastoral and more to 
agricultural pursuits, these peculiarities 
would no longer be wise, and will there- 
fore not be permanent. It may be plea- 
sant to the old to hope that they are be- 


queathing the language and customs of 


their patrial mountains to another trans- 
atlantic country ; but an entire confusion 
of their dialect into the English of the 


neighbourhood, and an approximation of 


their manners to those of the American 
woodinen, is amore probable and a more 
desirable result. Much merit is due to 
those reasonings of the earl of Selkirk 
(they occur chiefly in the sixth section), 
which attack the sophisms lately advanced 
against emigration: his mind is superior 
to the provincial prejudices of the Frasers 
and the Irvines, he perceives that he is 
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serving both his country andsmankind by 
placing the labourer where toil is most 
productive. How few noblemen at the 
earl of Selkirk’s age have acquired his 
claims on national gratitude! Not content 
with the inclosure of a heath, or the dis- 
play of taste in cottage architecture, he 
clears a huge forest hitherto untouched by 
man, and converts the vast solitude into 
a fertile field; he leads the cow and the 
sheep to graze in marshes known only to 
the beaver and the morse; he rears the 
homes of a thousand men, where the bear 
and the serpent bred. We hope the earl 
will not always be separated from the 
clients of his beneficent patronage. The 
British provinces along the river St. Law- 
rence ought to be divided inte more go- 
vernorships ; because each court has the 
effect of making a city, and of presery- 
ing by importation a perpetual sample of 
civilized and European men. ‘To ene of 
these governorship’s we should wish, for 
the country’s sake, to see an activity trans- 
ferred, which would soon accomp!ish for 
a whole province, what it has realized ia 
so considerable a district. 

Where the Roman conquers, he inha- 
bits ; says Seneca. Where the Britou in- 
habits, he conquers; and that is a purer 
praise. He seizes on the wilds of nature, 
and adds them to his empire, by planting 
there the industry that will fertilize the 
soil, and the laws that will civilize the 
people. His invasions are made with the 
pruning-hook, and the plough ; his levies 
and contributions are an interchange that 
is to enrich; his encampiments are fairs 
and warehouses: the corn springs along 
his path, the city climbs beside hig rest- 
ing-place. 


Art. VIII.—Political Papers, comprising the Correspondence of several distin: suished 


Persons, in the Years 1792, 1793,. §c. 
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8vo. pp. 448. 


OF Mr. Wyvill’s Considerations on two- 
fold, or gradationed, Election, a detailed 
critique was given in our third volume, 
p. 288. That tract reappears here, pre- 
ceded by various public papers, emanat- 
ing from societies cdnfederated for the 
obtainal of parliameutary reform, and ac- 
companied by much private correspond- 
elice with the acting members ‘of those 
associations. The volume forms a desir- 
able continuation of the history of a poli- 
tical sect, whose earlier proceedings are 
already recorded in four volumes, former- 
ly published by the sdme editor. We 


shall discuss with no less freedom. the de- 
bated and voted projects of the voluntary 
convention of chieftains, than we applied 
to the examination of Mr. Wyvill’s perso- 
nal scheme. 

The most important paper is No. x1t., 
which contains a declaration of the prin- 
ciples and plan of parliamentary retorns, 
frecominended by the Society of the Friends 
of the People in 1795. 

These friends of the people « are known 
in the literary world by various resolutions 
and epistles, and- especially by the publi- 
cation et a petition presented to pa:ti- 
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ment, which every reader must acknow- 
ledge to be a masterly bill of attainder 
against the most valued branch of the 
constitution. To the petition succeeded 
this declaration, containing a plan of the 
representative assembly, which the society 
proposes to substitute instead of the hete- 
rogeneous body that has so long governed 
us so tolerably. As a work of literary 
art, the declaration is inferior to the peti- 
tion. The contained scheme merely pro- 
poses dividing the country into 513 dis- 
tricts, and suffering the householders paying 
paurish-taxcs to elect one representative for 
each district. The subject is not yet of 
critical importance, as the people have 
never been called on to carry the plan into 
execution ; it is not therefore too late to 
discuss it calmly. We may be allowed 
to interpose some humble animadver- 
sions. 

At p. 19, it is asserted that ‘ for all 
the practieal uses of representation, the 
poorest man in the kingdom will find him- 
self as effectually represented by this plan, 
as if he voted in it himself.” The like 
might be predicted of the present house 
of commons with equal probability. This 
method of election by taxable house. 
keepers will exclude a vast class of jour- 
neymen, and will adinit their employers to 
vote. Now it is one among the grievances 
of the poor that the wages of labour are 
im many instances inadequate; and that 
the combination of journeymen to pro- 
cure redress is forbidden by statute. This 
law may not be repealed by a parliament 
so chosen. It is among the grievances of 
the poor that the privileges of apprentice- 
ship are only obtainable by too long a 
servitude. ‘Lhis restriction may not be 
removed by a parliament sochosen. It is 
among the grievances oi the poor that 
leather, soap, candles, salt, sugar, beer, 
and other of their absolute necessaries, are 
too heavily taxed. ‘These burdens may 
not be commuted by a parliament so 
chosen. At least the constituent body 
would have little motive to desire such 
changes. 

Again; with the progress of luxury and 
of taxation, and with the decline of the 
religious spirit, the eleemosynary virtues 
are growing scarcer. To the industrious 
visitation of individual hovels have suc- 
ceeded indolent ostentatious contributions 
to establishments of beneficence. We 
now do good by machinery, not by per- 
sonal labour. Paupers.have consequently 
need of a right of suffrage frequently ex- 
ercised, in order to recover the useful no- 
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tice of the classes immediately above 
them. 

The practical uses of representation to 
the most numerous class of the people are 
likely to be wanting on the exclusive sys- 
tem. It has not an equal claim with the 
system of univessal suttrage to the support 
of the benevolent. Experience amply 
proves that the intercsts of the excluded 
classesare little heeded in free governments, 
How. oppressive to young men under 
twenty-five is the law of conscription in 
France! it originated under a system of 
suffrage confined to those above five-and- 
twenty. How oppressive to the peasantry 
of Poland was their vassalage! it was re- 
tained, even during the paroxysm of a re- 
volution, by a legislature of land-owners, 
How oppressive is the policy of the church 
of England to all classes of sectaries! be- 
ing excluded from public employments, 
they cannot get at redress. 

The provision relative to a new division 
of the country is brought forwards at 
p. xii, and very small shires are recom- 
mended. Why? In order to confine po- 
litical power, to the feudal aristocracy, in 
opposition to the monied interest? The 
smaller any of these divisions, the more 
secure is resident individual wealth of in- 
fluencing the elections. ‘The larger any 


of these divisions, the more secure is pub- 
lic opinion of bearing down before it the 


influence of individual wealth. The re- 
presentation of Rutlandshire is as regular 
an appurtenance of the great land-owner, 
as the representation ot Yorkshire is of 
public opinion. The influence of wealth is 
in proportion to the contiguity : operating 
on the chapmen whom it can patronize, or 
the inferiors it can countenance, it lessens 
rapidly with distance: whereas the infiu- 
ence of opinion is equally intense at every 
distance trom the focus. Men of riches 
have au interest in procuring a division 
into small shires. Men of celebrity have 
an interest in procuring a division into 
large shires. The friends of the people 
have decided against the talent, but in fa- 
vour of the property of the country ; they 
are for excluding merit in behalf of 
wealth. For this purpose no innovation 
was necessary : the subsisting qualification 
secures it suthiciently. 

If these 513 divisions are to consist, as 
nearly as possible, of an equal number of 
square miles, they may become conve- 
nient as military districts, or wapentakes : 
where the distance of the place of drill is 
the chief consideration. But in this case 
they will confer representation in the in- 
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yerse ratio of the pepulousness : London 
may have to depute but one member, and 
an equal space on the wolds ot Westmore- 
land may do the same. 

If these 513 divisions are each to con- 
tain an equal number of houses, they must 
be perpetually shifting their frontier; and 
streets of voters must be hitched at each 
election from a familiar to a strange con- 
troversy. Some of the divisions, as in the 
metropolis, will be very small ; others, as 
in Cornwall, will be very large. This 
sort of deformity has been preferred, and 
wisely preferred, by the friends of the 
people :-¥et there is inconvenience to be 
feared both from the mutability and the 
inequality of their districts. 

A sufficient reason is assigned, p. xxii., 
why these divisions should not each choose 
two members; because thus persons of 
opposite principles are often sent to repre- 
sent the same place: but the motive for 
preferring one to three is not so satisfac- 
torily explicable. The larger these divi- 


sions are, the more easily will the people 
themselves be enabled to carry the plan 
into execution; because in every large 
district some persons of weight, of zeal, 
and of intelligence, are to be found, who 
are addicted to innovative politics, which 


is Jess certain in a small district. Now all 
sweeping schemes of reform onght to be 
constructed on the principle that they are 
one day to be realized independently of 
the government : as, without this facility, 
no sufficient motive can ever be offered 
to the existing legislature for perpetrating 
a political suicide, by bestowing its sanc- 
tion. A map should be made of the pro- 
jected distribution, and circulated among 
the reformers. 

One argument may be offered for pre- 
ferring a size of shire which shall depute 
three representatives, to a size adapted for 
deputing one, two, or four. If the majo- 
rity in favour of a given party be in each 
shire but of a single vote among the People, 
this will, in the meeting of their three 
delegates, produce a majority of two to 
one in the legislature: consequently the 
tendency to acquiesce in, or the difficulty 
of resisting, the will of a mere majority 
of the people, will always by these means 
be very great. Whereas, it one, two, or 
four deputies be nominated by the rival 
factions, and each party has its half of the 
representation to marshal under, every 
popular faction must divide the constituted 
authorities in the same proportion as it 
divides the people ; which could fot but 
be dangerous to public tranquillity, under 
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a form of government where the nationat 
representation were the seat of authority. 

A second provision of this plan is, Guat 
the election of the whole representation 
of the kingdom shall be made at the same 
hour and on the same day. One would 
have thought that British experience had 
evinced the absurdity, mischief, and nui- 
sance, of such a regulation. Would the 
representatives of the people have been 
deserted in 1784 by the constituent body, 
it the public ferment occasioned by the 
coalition had had time to cool? The wis- 
dom of national decisions is always en- 
dangered during moments of pepular ef- 
fervescence. In consequence of speeches 
delivered with glow, and circulated with 
zeal, or of some pamplilet wriiten in a 
manner unusually impressive, it often 
happens that the mass of a people are at 
a given moment operated on by the argu- 
ments on one side only: and that, while 
the impression of these reasonings is re- 
cent, their occasional declarations weuld 
be contrary to their settled will, their mo- 
mentary passion different from their deli- 
berate opinion. ‘They are in a like state 
with the audience of a debating school, 
during the plaudit which succeeds the ha- 
rancue of a favourite sophist; at that in- 
stant they would vote differently from 
what they will do at the close of the dis- 
cussion. Now if, during such ebullitions 
of prejudice, a complete dissolution of the 
legislature occurs, the mass of represen- 
tatives will be sent in conformity to this 
transient impression, and the measures ot 
government will partake the cast of popu- 
lar vehemence. ‘The people therefore 
ought not to intrust themselves at any one 
time with the choice of a majority, or 
even of a half of the legislature. But if 
one-third only, ar any less number, be to 
go out at once; the chance must be, thar 
the settled should prevail over the occa- 
sional will of the people, the slower but 
maturer decisions of their judgment over 
the hasty phrenzy of transient impatience, 

Another important danger to which the 
freedom of nations bas been exposed in 
all revolutionary periods, is the extra-legal 
perpetuation of authority in the hands of. 
their leaders. ‘The thirty tyrants of 
Athens, the decemvirs of Rome, the long 
parliament of England, the cruel parlia- 
ment of 1716, the French convention, 
have all forcibly prolonged their power 
beyond its just period. For these usurpa- 
tions no remedy has been found short of 
insurrection, Jt ought to have been con- 
sidered, that if the whole of a yepresenta- 
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tive body have at once to vacate their seats, 
that whole body may be interested to put 
off its dissolution, and to protract illegally 
its sittings ; and that if one half be to go 
out at once, one half is liable to that-wish, 
and may find it easy to gain over a vote 
or two, and thus effect its purpose. 
Whereas if one-third only, or any less 
number, be to rote out at once, the chance 
always must be that the legislature itself 
will compel the punctual observance of the 
law (two-thirds having, by the hypothesis, 
no interest in the breach of it), and thus 
secure to the people a regular periodical 
renewal of their choice. 

For both these reasons partial rotation 
is essential to wise representation. ‘The 
prerogative of entire dissolution, or simul- 
taneous dismissal of the delegates, ought 
to be withdrawn from the crown. A fur- 
ther objection is, that the cotemporary 
meeting of all the constituents of a house 
of commons, legally calls into action a 
power necessarily greater than that of the 
government, whose stability, in democra- 
tic times, might thereby be attacked. 

A defect of this declaration is, that con- 
cerning the duration of parliament nothing 
is stated, except that it may safely be tri- 
ennial, biennial, or even annual, on the 
plan recommended. We ‘deprecate very 
short parliaments. It is not the duty of 
representatives to decide in all cases as the 
people themselves would decide ; but as 
it is best for the people that they should 
decide. Not the coincidence of their 
opinion with that of their, constituents, 
but its coincidente with universal justice, 
is the rule of approbation. Now the 
shorter the time a delegation lasts, the 
greater the probability of obedience to the 
constituency. In order then to diminish 
the influence of hasty, vulgar, and un- 
sound opinion, time enough ought to be 
given for sudden ferments of the public 
mind to subside. The» representative 
should have a chance of assuading his own 
better judgment on the multitude. A 
year in the present state of instruction is 
evidently too little. Triennial are there- 
fore preferable to annual parliaments. 
But annual elections are compatible with 
triennial parliaments; of three county- 
members one might rote out yearly. Or, 
unde¢ sexennial parliaments, one rote out 
biennially. This would keep alive a suf- 
ficiently frequent appeal. to the people ; 
and, by influencing progressively the di- 
visions in the house of commons, would 
abate the insolence of power, and inter- 
cept the despair of secessions, Short par- 
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liaments would cheapen too much the dis. 
nity of a representative ; and the collec. 
tive body would lose weight and power in 
the state from the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the component individuals. Six 
years is not too much for a demagogue to 
unfold his general plan of conduet and le- 
gislation : time should be allowed for ap- 
prenticeship to the local circumspection 
requisite. The liberties of France are 
gone ; because every body who coveted 
a seat in the house had been accommodat- 
ed: there was no motive to be anxious 
any longer for a college of tribunes. All 
the fire-tlies, that chose, had shone, and 
had burnt out their phosphorus. The 
parliament of Britain prodyiced fewer great 
men during its trienniality, than since the 
prolongation. 

A great reform has been accomplished 
in the British parliament by the introduc- 
tion of the hundred new members from 
Ireland. The ettect which lord Chatham 
anticipated from increasing the number of 
representatives is already very discernible: 
a consciousness of streugth, a spirit of in- 
dependence, is rising anew. The next 
best addition would be to suffer the unre- 
presented towns to frame a Charter for 
themselves. It is within the competence 
of the royal prerogative to grant such 
charters, Any homogeneous system of 
representation has its inconvenience. Some 
one sect or interest would preponderate, 
and would new-model every thing by its 
peculiar will. There is no tolerance when 
a majority has counted noses: the puti- 
tans of England, the libertines of France, 
overwhelmed their opponents as with the 
tide: but the waters ebbed, and one has 
now to lameat the want of those holds 
and anchorages which, if the parliaments 
of France, or the municipal corporations 
or the provincial states, had been specif: 
cally represented, might perhaps have 
been found. As the best administration 
are those which consist of an ‘aristocracy 
of strong minds culled from rival and op- 
ponent parties ; so the best representations 
are those which leave unconfused the na- 
tural sources of social influence, and ad- 
mit them all in due proportions. We 
should like to have twenty or five-and- 
twenty tribunes of the people, eligible by 
universal suffrage without any qualifica- 
tion of property, superadded to the extam 
legislature. Let us see if they could com 
trive to better the condition of the poor 
or of the rich, to strengthen the gravita- 
tion of allegiance, or brighten the rad- 
ance of public glory. 
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A homogeneous representation of the. 


people would be disconnected with the 
nobility, would be disconnected with the 
crown. If equally numerous with the 
present house of commons, one chance is, 
that the same quantity of patronage would 
be equally operative. It might annex it- 
self as an humble appendage to the here- 
ditary branches of the constitution, accept 
distributions of emolument and honour 
from the minister for the time being, talk 
‘about the public and care for itself— 
in this case nothing would be gained by 
the alteration. Another chance is, that 
it would display a spirit of independence, 
increase its own authority at the expence 
of the hereditary institutions, and en- 
croach both on the induence of the crown 
and the privileges of the nobility. This 
is the more probable event: it is the ex- 
pectation, tue hope, the desire of the 
people, and their motive for soliciting re- 
form. Now can any pelitician, who has 
read the history of England through the 
Jast, and of France through the present 
centuity—who has considered the nature, 
spirit, and tendency of a popular assembly, 
strong in the fresh confidence of the 
people, and anxious by splendid enter- 
prize not to disappoint the expectations 
formed from its long-protracted hard- 
earned approach——can any less tutored 
politician doubt, that such a body will be 
willing and able to encroach, not merely 
on the mischievous prerogatives of the 
crown, but on royalty itself; that it will 
once more vote the house uf lcrds super- 
fluous, concenter in its own hands a legis- 
lative omnipotence, and then employ it 
in breaking up all our corporations and 
establishments ? This rational conviction 
is grown so general, that those, who are 
not republicans, consider these sweeping 
projects of innovation as volcanic ground, 
which the cautious tread of a constitu- 
tionalist has to avoid; and begin consen- 
taneously to turn away from every plan 
of parliamentary reform, which goes to 
the length of representing the people. 
The republicans, on the other hand, 
would perhaps be blameable, if they 
stopped short at a plan of reform for one 
house of parliament only. Mr. Fox has 
wisely said, that every unmixed govern- 
ment is bad—simple monarchy, simple 
aristocracy, simple democracy, have seve- 
rally been found oppressive. Legislative 
omnipotence intrusted to any individual, 
or to any corporation, is a power too great 
to be wielded well by men. The exclu- 
sive sway of a despot or of a citizenry, 
Ann. Rev, Vor. IV. 
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the monarchy of a king or the monarchy 
of a convention, is tyrannous alike, It 
should seem therefore that, if ever the 
lower house be strengthened by connect- 
ing it with the mass of the people, anew, 
a stronger, and more elective upper house, 
ought also at the same time to originate, in 
order to keep its authority in equipoise, 
and to divide and moderate its power. 
Can it be less legal to conspire the new- 
modelling of the one than of the other 
house of parliament ? Why not substitute 
the pursuit of a constitutional reform to 
that of mere parliamentary reform? Our 
nobility grows too numerous for the ex- 
pedient concession of an entire yote in the 
upper house to each of its members. 
Why not limit the peerage to direct de- 
scent ? Why not confer an elective cha- 
racter on the whole upper house, vesting 
the choice exclusively in the nobility, 
and granting one vote to knights, two to 
baronets, four to barons, six to viscounts, 
eight to earls, ten to marquisses, and 
twelve to dukes, in the choice of their 
proxies, or delegates ? 

The remaining public papers arc of 
little moment. 

The subsequent correspondence, though 
somewhat dull, from the unvarying tone 
of reciprocal panegyric in which it is con- 
ducted, deserves a short commentary. 

At page 75, Mr. Wyvill blames the 
friends ot the people for not expelling Mr. 
Cartwright. And what was the crime of 
Mr. Cartwright ? He was a friend to uni- 
versal suffrage. It is mortifying to see 
these would-be reformers behaving like 
bishops at a council; intolerant to every 
aberration from their own confined creed; 
and, while they are complaining of the 
exclusive spirit of the state, themselves 
getting up an interior ostracism to defraud 
principle of its confessors, and the poor of 
their advocates. 

At page 115, we find Mr. Wyvill coa- 
lescing with the government-party, and 
subscribing those declarations of allegiance 
which had been indirectly called for by 
the proclamation against seditious publf- 
cations and assemblages. ‘These meetings 
for the declaration of loyalty took place 
threughout the kingdom in November 
and December 1792. The old reformers, 
whose associations were of ten years 
standing, chose to distinguish themselves 
from the new reformers, who were more 
apparently aimed at in the proclamation. 
The old reformers signed the constitu- 
tional tests: at least Mr. Wyvill and his 
friends did so. ‘They do not scruple to 
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tax Mr. Pitt with a base abandonment of 
his principles, for suffering his new mini- 
sterial associates to prosecute a printer 
who republished the duke of Richmond's 
resolutions and his own. Is it less a de- 
sistance from protecting those whom your 
own example betrayed into imprudence, 
to have signed these tests, and thus to 
have left in a distinct minority, and in the 
smallest possible apparent number, the 
men who, in 1792, were struggling against 
the arm of power and the frown of the 
higher orders of society ? The only chance 
of producing any impression on govern- 
raent was to make the republicans pass 
for strong, by confounding in one mass 
all the non-contents. But the ten-year- 
old reformers preferred a base security to 
success, and the sneering civility of their 
foes to the confidence and gratitude of 
their friends and imitators. This is a blot 
in the scutcheon of the old reformers : 
fidelity being in the conduct of parties of 
all qualities the most important. 

At page 177, and in other places, argu- 
mentations occur about the proper time 
for pursuing a parliamentary reform. ‘The 
constitutionalist will perhaps incline to 
think no time proper; the republican to 
think all times proper: yet there is a dis- 
tinction of expediency which deserves at- 
tention. Whenever the house of com- 
mons is animated by a spirit of indepen- 
dence, by a disposition to diminish the 
influence of the crown, and to abolish its 
noxious prerogatives, it is expedient for 
the tory-party to raise an outcry in behalf 
of reform, in order to sow disunion be- 
tween the people and their representa- 
tives, and thus to withdraw from the pro- 
ceedings of the house of commons the 
countenance and encouragement of po- 
pular sympathy. Whenever the house of 
commons is sunken into the lethargy of 
sorvility, and is lending its instrumentality 
to the personal eaprices and enterprizes 
of the monarch, with too little regard to 
public and national welfare, it is expedient 
for the whig-party to raise an outcry in 
behalf of reform, in order to bring popu- 
lar odium on the sycophants of majesty, 
and to interrupt senatorial servility by the 
interposition of the constituent body. 
The reformers of 1782 merited the ap- 
probation of the tories, the reformers of 
1792 the approbation of the whigs. 

At page 240, a note oceurs in which 
MLr. Wyvill resapitulates the principal ar- 
cuments which have been opposed to per- 
sonal representation, or univetsal suffrage. 
Thy populace, he says, through igyorance 
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or profligacy would abuse their votes, 
This is contradicted by experience: for 
in those towns where the right of suffrage 
descends to the lowest class, the common 
people are as equally split into parties as 
their superiors. The manufacturer in- 
duces his journeymen to vote with him ; 
and the weight of property, acting through 
all the forms of its employment, as regu- 
larly influcnces such elections, as where 
the voters are fewer. To confine votes 
to taxed householders would be a great 
oppression to the manufacturers, who are 
a numerous, wealthy, and enlightened or- 
der of mén, and who would find their 
consequence reduced to individuality, it 
their journeymen were deprived of suf- 
frage. Those whose capitals are employ- 
ed to put in motion the most productive 
sort of labour, ought not to be defrauded 
of the natira] influence resulting from 
their industry and utility. Universal sut- 
frage is less a justice due to the poor, than 
to the maintainers of the poor. Mr 
Wyvill adds, that in quiet times the votes 
of the poor will be venal, and in unquiet 
times ungovernable. What objection is 
there to the venality of votes ? If sold for 
sudden cash they will not interfere with 
the influence of property: if sold fur ha- 


bitual patronage, protection, and kindness, 
they will better the condition of the poor 
in the most desirable manner, and increase 
the ascendancy of benevolence and cha- 


rity. If votes are bestowed independ< 
ently, or to take Mr. Wyvill’s phrase, un- 
governably, they will be at the service of 
sects of opinion, they will promote iisfor- 
mation, they will confer a reward of 
power on the instructors of the multitude. 
We should be glad to know where the 
other pretended arguments against uni- 
versal suffrage are to be found. ‘The au- 
thority of Sir William Jones, of Sir James 
Mackintosh, of Mr, Thomas Cooper, and 
they are all weighty names, decides for 
universal suffrage : under what pretext do 
the advocates of limitation shelter their 
dissent ? Why not grant to six towns, and 
to six counties, a choice by universal suf- 
frage, in order to observe its operation on 
a safe scale ? No form of representation 
ought to be rendered general, without 
previous experience of its effects. York- 
shire is a fit county to new-model for the 
purpose of experiment; as it is too large 
for the extant plan of election. The 
people of each riding, or tithing, might 
a delegates, agree on a peculiar 
plan, and petition parliament for a sepa- 
rate bill uf redress. Where the old way 
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is in favour, let the old way remain: 
avhere change is wished, let change be 
‘conceded. Such reforms in detail could 
excite no alarm, and might, with much 
amusement to the reformers, corre¢t, in 
the course of two parliaments, the chief 
iniquities of the established arrangement. 

We exhort Mr. Wyvill and his friends 
to take into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning the legislature for a subdivision 
of Yorkshire into three counties, and for 
therein limiting anew the right of suffrage. 

If no etfort be made to abolish or in- 
fringe on the boroughs, which are guarded 
by all the jealousies of private property, 
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it is probable that parliament tvould listen 
to petitions for introducing thirty or furty 
additional members. Westminster might 
petition for the liberty of choosing tiree 
instead of two representatives. Wapping, 
a district of the metropolis, which the 
docks will render very important, might 
petition for an especial charter of repre- 
sentation and police; nor ought it to 
choose fewer than three members. Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
might apply for a similar privilege, and 
receive the grant of one or two represen- 
tatives according to their respective popu- 
Jousness. 


Art. 1X, Reusons why ihe Society of Friends should not vote for Members of Parliament. 
Svo. pp. 19. 


THE whole areument of this little 
pamphlet is contained in these two para- 
graphs. 


“ A representative is one who personates, 
or supplies, the place of another, and is in- 
vested with his right and authority ; conse- 
quently the voter sends him with full power 
to act in the house agreeably to the establish- 
ed law of the land, which chiefly consists of 
these particulars:—to preserve the constitu- 
tion as it now is, and to agree to such altera- 
tions, or to assist in the framing of, and pass- 
ing such acts, as may be requisite more firmly 
to establish the present government; to vote 
for the mutiny act annually ; for the mainte- 
nance of the army and navy, and the church 
establishment, when necessary. He must 
also vote the taxes to defray the expences 
occasioned by the increase of military and 
naval expenditure, that war may be prose- 
cuted to the utmost extent, according to the 
resources of the country; and to vote the 
subsidies to foreign princes, to strengthen 
their alliance, and to enable them to raise, 
and bring into the field, their contingent 
guotas of men. 

“ The voter delegates the representative, 
and invests him with all his power: instead 
of going himself, he deputes another to re- 
present him, and exactly approves a system, 
the basis of which is war, and the established 
religion by a forced maintenance. I shall 
Suggest one query for consideration, whether 
such voters are not implicated, in so doing, 
with the disastrous consequences which war 
entails? and shall insist that they are parties 
therein.” 


We differ diametrically from this casuist, 
and think that the proper form of pro- 
testing against war is to depute such men 
to parliament as will favour pacificatory 
councils ; but not, as is the usage of qua- 
kets, to shun the burden of public defence. 
Inlike manner, we think the proper form 
ef protesting against tythes is to depute 
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such men to parliament as will propose 
their abolition ; but not, as is the usage of 
quakers, individually to withhold that 
levy. For, if instead of obeying laws eina- 
nating from the agreed agents of the com- 
nuunity, citizens were, on each occasion, 
to assert a claim of private judgment con- 
cerning the expediency of such public 
commands, and were separately to disobey 
whatever laws they did not approve, a 
complete anarchy would ensue. No re- 
venue could be collected to keep even a 
road in repair ; no criminal legislation en- 
forced ; no territory defended against in- 
vasion ; no public purpese whatever car- 
ried into execution ; the advantages of so- 
ciety would all cease at once. 

Hence the moral obligation to obey 
even the laws we disapprove is stronger 
than the duty of bearing testimony against 
any human absurdities, however diffusive, 
obstinate or vexatious. The object of 
such testimony being merely to better the 
temporal condition of mankind, it would 
be absurd to sacrifice the end to the means. 

Only in the jeopardy of those para- 
mount interests, which are supposed to 
affect the cternal condition of the soul, 
can it be defensible for individuals to be- 
have toward a mild magistrate, as toward 
a tyrant and a plunderer. There must be 
warrant from scripture to warrant civil 
disobedience. ‘This the quakers cannot 
find, either in the case of military conscrip- 
tion or of levying tythes. John the baptist 
exhorted the soldiery (Luke, iii. 14.) te 
be content with their wages. Peter bap- 
tized Cornelius, a centurion, and other 
devout soldiers (Acts, c. x. v. 7.) of his 


‘company. John the evangelist is probably 


John the Essene, whose eventual military 

consequence Josephus (De Bello Judaico, 

lib. iii. c.2.§ 1.) repeatedly notices. The 
R2 
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profession of a soldier is not merely a per- 
mitted but an honoured employment 
among the founders of christianity: it 
has the sanction of the master himself, 
see especially Luke, c. vii. v.6—9. In 
the discharge of taxes Jesus was no less 
an exemplary citizen. He had been long 
a resident at Capernaum, and, on revisit- 
ing his place of abode, they that received 
tribute came to Peter and said: ‘ Doth 
not your master pay tribute?’ He saith: 
“Yes,” (Matthew, c.xvii.v.24—-25.) And 
again, when consulted by the Herodians 
about the expediency of submitting to Ro- 
man taxation, he expressly teaches sub- 
mission (Matthew, c.xxii. v.21.) to the 
- sovereign for the time being ; and advises 


that, while the image and superscription 
of the coin were Cesar's,-to him, though 
a heathen, tribute should be paid. The 
tythe is notoriously a tax of Jewish origin 
(Leviticus, c. xxvil. v. 30—32.), and more 
conformable to scriptural authority than 
these Roman capitations. ‘The resistance 
of the quakers to soldiering and to tythes 
is therefore not merely anarchic, but anti- 
christian. 

We counsel this author to reconsider 
his argument; and to set about predis- 
posing the members of his sect to confine 
their protest, or testimony, against the 
laws, to a wholesome interference in elce- 
tious. 


Art. X.—An Attempt to rectify the public Afuirs of the United Kingdom and Empire, and 
promote their private Prosperity, illustrated by many national Projects hitherto not ren- 
dered effectual; with a Proposal for making an immediate, durable, and advantageous 
Peace: humbly addressed to the Legislature. By the Author of the Income or Property 


Tax. In three Volumes, 8vo. 


THERE are four motives for making 
books: 1. The desire of attaining an end ; 
2. The desire of gain; 3. The desire of 
fame ; and, 4. The desire of composition. 
This book is so driftless, so useless, so 
temporaneous, that it cannot but have 
been drawn up to gratify the latter of 


these motives. It seems entitled there- 
fore to that indulgent sort of reception, 
which hobby-horsical amusements, that 
are innocent, obtain from the politeness, 
if not from the complacency, of the by- 
stander. 

This is more than an innocent, it is a 
well-intended, but it is a long-winded ex- 
ertion: panting praise would toil after it 
in vain. As in a maggot-race ring draws 
ring after ring with most visible progress 
and most insensible advance, the turges- 
cence of effort travelling at every hitch 
from head to tail, and back again—so 
here section drags on section, and chapter, 
chapter; and at every fresh topic the au. 
thor stops to recapitulate and retrace the 
little whole length of his political crawl. 
Still the wish to be useful is no less obvi- 
ous than the wish to be busy. Gratitude 
balances every feeling of annoy. The 
love of country is estimable even in the 
prattle of its dotage. If patience in the 
reader is attended with long-suffering, it 
will be followed, like going to church, 
with moral consolations. 

‘The introduction nartates the author’s 
motives for attempting to rectify public af- 
fairs; aud gives an outline of his design. 

‘the second chapter recommends the 


institution of parish-agencies ; or the usur+ 
pation by government of a power now 
confided to elective overseers. This may 
at first appear to save trouble to the pa- 
rishioners, and to favour the comforts of 
the poor. The pauper-monger appointed 
by ministry will feel less solicitude about 
the interests of the payers, than an over- 
seer appointed by the parish, and will not 
care less for the good-will of the poor. 
But all such appointments by goverument 
degenerate in a few years into mere jobs ; 
into hospitals for decayed valetry and 
dependents of ministerial land-owners. 
The hired pauper- mongers, like new 
brooms, will at first sweep clean ; by de- 
grees they will become useless pensioners 
on the poors rate, which, for the sake of 
their percentage, they will be very alert to. 
increase. Elective and rotatory institu- 
tions, on the contriity, always retain their 
elasticity. They are less brilliant than 
those new patent patronized methods exe- 
cuted by the zeal of vanity for the parade 
of publicity ; but they are of less tran- 
sient operation. There is the same pro- 
portion of good overseers now as there. 
was in the forty-fourth year of Elizabeth. 

Another plan for the increase of mink 
sterial patronage, which this author dis- 
cusses, is a corporation for national infor- 
mation, a sort of clergy to teach the arts 
of this life, ‘ such as (page 191) agricul- 
ture, medicine, mental improvement, and 
practical jurisprudence.’ This plan might 
be licked into form. The churches might, 
for half the Sunday, be put at the disposal 
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of the surgeon; who might lecture on 
the importance of temperance to health ; 
of hollow-draining, to springy lands ; of 
dancing, to military proficiency ; and of 
the principles of mechanics, to the vulgar 
arts. He might read chapters out of 
Blackstone, or out of Burn, dissert on 
British history, and promulgate the new 
laws with expositions. The tythes might 
then be divided between the guardian of 
the body and of the soul; between the 
teachers of our wisest course for here and 
for hereafter. It might be doing too much 
at once suddenly to make the alteration, 
more than prejudice to-day would bear : 
but it would certainly not be amiss, we 
are serious here, if at least one living in 
every hundred were immediately to be held 
by a medical instead of an ecclesiastical 
qualification; ‘This would secure, or at 
least motive the requisite education in 
country surgeons, and could be made com- 
patible with the respect due to college 
property. In a thinly peopled neighbour- 
hood no surgeon can earn an indemnity 
for an expensive frequentation of the me- 
tropolitan schools of medicine; yet in 
every neighbourhood skilful medical help 
ought to be within call. 

The third chapter treats of the finances. 
In the table of contents some very novel 


plans are promised for paying our debts 
and increasing our revenue ; but alas! we 
find nothing but the old resources, econo- 
my and peace, sinking funds and taxes. 


We will give one hint to the author. On 
paper it is easy to be magnificent: nor 
would petty wares avail in our vast chasm. 
Lay’ a land-tax on the whole peninsula of 
Hindostan. Send over the necessary peo- 
ple to survey and to assess the vast dis- 
trict. "As an indemnity for taxing their 
soil, relieve their trade, and throw open, 
free of duty, their ports, and those of Bri- 
tain toeach other. Open at Calcutta a 
bank for receiving this revenue: and let 
that bank there sell stock in the English 
funds, and there pay dividends on stock so 
sold. The form of remittting money home 
will then consist in buying at the Calcut- 
ta bank a perpetual annuity in the British 
funds; and all the hoards of our -nabobs 
will become loans to the state. The divi- 
dends being payable in that country, and 
secured on their ownland revenue, a great 
-deal of native property will gradually take 
confidence and place itself there ; so that 
one or two hundred millions of our na- 
tional debt would migrate of its own ac- 
cord, and make room here for the creation 
of as much fresh stock, From reckoning 
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our debt by lacks of milliens, we may 
bravely aspire to extend it to a crore. 

Land-taxes, which are of all others the 
wisest, because they encroach on the re- 
venue only of the idie, are peculiarly dif- 
ficult under the British constitution, on 
account of the sympathy felt for the bur- 
dened class by the proprictors who are 
crowded in both houses of Parliament. 
This country has consequently been al- 
ways the victim of its anti-commercial 
system of indirect taxation. If lord 
North had spared the tea, and rated the 
soil of North America, the colonies would 
not have murmured ; their landed inter- 
est was a feeble fragment of their popu- 
lation. He might then have instituted in 
New York an othce for paying dividends 
out of the land-tax, and have funded there 
vast supplies of capital toward the wars of 
this country, instead of their funding here 
the national debts of America. Every 
colony ought to be founded on the prin- 
ciple of paying an increasing quit-rent for 
its Jand. There would then be a secure 
local revenue to mortgage for the remuner- 
ative expence of protection. 

The fourth chapter treats of agricul- 
ture, and recommends to the state to take 
into its own hands the whole farming 
system; to contract with Irish rebels for 
the digging of potatoes, and with the wo- 
men of Billingsgate for the crying about 
of milk. This writer rivals sir James 
Steuart in his rage for regulating and med- 
dling. We doubt not he would think it 
rational in government to open retail 
shops, under pretext of securing the ex- 
cise duties, and to sell, on account of the 
lords of the treasury, calicoes, dish-clouts, 
mutton, and mustard. 

The fifth chapter, which proses about 
national industry, fills the whole second 
volume. The best thing that can be done 
for the internal improvement of the ad- 
vantages of the country is to delegate the 
power of passing inclosure, road, and ca- 
nal bills, to local courts of magistracy ; so 
as to diminish the expence of acts of pare 
liament, and to facilitate the examination 
of evidence on the spot. Such courts 
might have a jurisdiction coextensive with 
the circuits of the judges ; might sit dur- 
ing the recess of parliament ; and might 
comprehend deputies, nominated by the 
justices of the peace and by the corpora- 
tions of the towns, or their head-offcers. 
Parliament ought to be rid of the detail of 
local legislation. 

The sixth chapter, which occupies the 
greater part of the third volume, advises 
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an immediate peace. Mr. Edwards would 
have us keep Malta, give Egypt to France 
(which may become very expedient, how- 
ever impertinent) and conquer for our- 
selves all Assyria. 

This writer is not so precautious as 
Mrs. Glasse, who instructs her pupil to 
catch the hare before she directs about the 
cooking. 

Appendix after appendix thicken these 
volumes into portly ponderosity. The 
projects which pass in review are mostly 
notorious, and are rather expounded than 
discussed, or appreciated. One of the 
most peculiar, and of the favourite pro- 
jects of the author, is the institution of 
parish agencies, which is more concisely 
and explicitly recommended in the con- 
cluding appendix than in the first volume, 
and which we shall republish in the form 
it there receives. 


“* Such persons as may have read the pre- 
ceding work may be presumed to be in gene- 
ral convinced of the infinite importance of 
public agency, as it, has been proposed tor in- 
numerable concerns useful to the nation at 
large, various in their kind, and yet still more 
remarkable for the difference of their extent, 
teferring alike to the most minute particulars 
of internal police, and to proposals as bound- 
less and opposite to each other, as the five 
preceding are. At the same time these con- 
cerns or proposals, to which it is essentially 
necessary, are considered to be indispensable 
for the inaintenance of the future greatness 
and prosperity of the empire. However, it is 
requisite to insist farther upon the subject in 
respect of the importance of the combination 
ot public agency with the present magistrates 
and different parish officers, which is proposed 
under the general substitute, as see chapter 
third. 

“These at present are intrusted with vast 
powers, but are under no controul : for any 
appeal which the law atfords is nugatory, and 
will not be had recourse to, unless they com- 
mit great offences. They differ, in this re- 
spect, from all other of the civil orders, even 
the clergy being subject to strict-discipline. 
"Lhey are, in fact, exempted from the regula- 
tions of police, as ifa sense of the presence of 
ai active controul over their conduct would 
not produce a salutary attention to their re- 
spective duties. Let it be supposed, that 
they are highly valuable in their respective 
offices, and their services indispensable: yet 
the magistracy, like all other orders, will pro- 
duce occasionally, or often, individuals, whose 
general conduct may be reprehensible: and 
parish officers are still more frequently de- 
iusquent. Some degree of controul here is 
therefore requisite: and a, barrister associated 
with the foriner, though his jurisdiction is ex- 
tended to two or ngore circles, and an agency 
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steward with the latter in every circle of the 
kingdom, will be as small a check as ean be 
introduced ; and must answer very important 
purposes. Thus the conduct of both may be 
duly regulated, and the functions of their of- 
fices happily discharged in all respects: and 
as they together constitute a body of police, 
they will be more respected; and will be an 
effective agency, with which refractory and 
pretended paupers, or those who perform 
statute work upon the roads, will not trifle. 
At the same time the check commissioners 
might be obliged by Jaw to select a proper 
committee, or commiftees, to act on the occa- 
sion, both fora circle in general, and for the 
different parishes and townships. ‘These would 
maintain the cause of the people, while they 
would thus co-operate with this general body 
of agency, in advancing the welfare of the 
country: and the different orders, emulous 
of following theirexample, would not be con- 
tent with the mere pertormance of their public 
duties, but would cordially enter into the spirit 
of them. 

“ Parish or township officers left as they are, 
to themselves, are often negligent to an exs 
treme, or commit the grossest violations of 
their duties; or frequently are incapacitated 
to perform them; or, engaged in their own 
affairs, cannot spare the time necessary for the 
proper execution of those which relate to the 
public. These last they overlook in such # 
manner, as to render ineffectual many highly 
salutary regulations of the legislature : and in 
respect of the first plan to be proposed for the 
diminution of poverty in general, are very in- 
jurious, as they attend not the numerous fami- 

ies among the lower orders, inattentive to 
form their children to those habits of industry, 
that are the surest means of reducing the poor 
rates. It is impossible here to describe the 
amount of the detriment, or in what different 
respects they are injurious to the country. 
Yet they are capable of being chosen, and of 
being subjected to co-operation with the circle 
stewards, by such properregulations of police, 
as would render very valuable services. ‘Thus 
they may every where assist the agency stew- 
ard throughout the extent of the circle, and 
yet experience less trouble than they do at 
the present time ; while, seated in the centre 
of population, he may there employ inferior 
agents as these may be wanted, or dispatch 
them as they are required in ditferent parts. 
‘They would of course be employed to supers 
intend different kinds of work, carried forward 
in their res»ective neighbourhoods, and to en- 
ter proper minutes for the purpose. Farther, 
they would readily furnish him with local in- 
formation, as well as take upon them a great 
part of the trouble of the agency. Thus a 
single steward, with proper otticers under him, 
trained to the various offices of public agency, 
and acting under the supreme board, would 
be able to accomplish alt the local concerns of 
the circle ; and such a person might have been 
found very servi-eable in respect of the in 
come tax.” 
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If a national bankruptcy were on the 
point of being effected, it might be meri- 
torious to devise a vast increase of useless 
offices, in order to provide pensions for 
the more vociferous and pitiable sufferers. 
But under anorder of things, which al- 
ready stifles by profusion of patronage, 
all tendency to independence among the 
people, there can be no occasion for more 
state-parasites. Already the tax-gatherer 
is frequently bid to call again. Even the 
richer inhabitants of parishes put off their 
payments, no doubt in order to keep in 
coutenance their pooyer neighbours, 
wh real want compels to such pro- 
ct. .aation. New managers must have 
} tlaries ; out of what rates can these 

torted without inhumanity ? Rather 
. calculate which public servants can 
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be cashiered without detriment, which can 
be equitably recompensed with inferior 
profusion. ‘To simplify, not to compli- 
cate the mechanism of administration, is 
the purest pursuit of statistical contri- 
vaiice. 

In all these dissertations there is much 
repetition, much want of arrangement, 
much reference to and fro, much vain 
claim of invention and discovery, much 
confusion of idea, and much appearance of 
oscillating conviction, which begins by 
advising one way, and ends by advising 
another. Notwithstanding this, the au- 


thor’s self-complacence insensibly gains 
upon his readers: to be well-meaning is 
to be deserving; to have toiled for the 
public is an extensive claim to gratitude. 


Arr. X1.—An Enquiry into the System of National Defence in Great Britain. By Joun 


MacpiaRMID, Esq. 


NEARLY half this book consists of 
speculations about the price of land, the 
various. taxes, the sinking fund, the pro- 
ductive industry, and the national debt of 
Great Britain ; things which may be 
pressed into connection with the national 
defence, as might the revolutions of the 
seasons, and the theory of the weather, 
but which ought rather to have been se- 
parately cansidered. After ordering a book 
ahout the public force, in order to be equip- 
ped with conversation for the mess, it is 
provoking to find it. full of the solicitudes 
of the counting-house politician. 

Defence—the very word is unmilitary. 
What oceasion has this country for other 
defence than its navy? Should a legion 
of invaders chance to land, fury will tur- 
nish weapons, and courage, victory, to 
the people, It is in order to assume our 
rank among the European nations, that we 
must train to military skill a larger pro- 
portion of owr population. Of stay-at- 
home soldiers, and stationary cavalry, we 
have enow and to spare. 

The influence of a system of defence on 
morals Mr. Macdiarmid undertakes to 
discuss in the third section of the second 
chapter, In the course of this important 
Investigation what are we told—that ill- 
ness is a vice—that the Athenians thought 
so—that the Spartans thought so—that 
the Romans exemplified the fact—under 
the emperors and under the Popes—and 
that the reformation favoured industry. 

At length come a few observations in 
point: that military manners relax indus- 
try—that they interrupt chastity—that 
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they favour ignorance—that they encroach 
on liberty. 

Finally, we are informed that heavy 
taxes operate as temptations to perjury. 

The introductory and concluding re- 
flexions may be passed over as irrelevant, 
but the intermediate matter deserves some 
extent of commentary: let us first tran- 
scribe it. 

“If our military system have a powerful 
tendency to relax the industry of the people, 
it must have an equal tendency .to relax their 
morals. It is the business of recruiting par- 
ties to introduce habits of drunkenness and 
debauchery of all sorts wherever they go. It 
is by a taste for these that they expect to un- 
settle the habits of industry among the young 
men, and to allure them into the service. It 
will not be denied that the morals of both 
sexes sutfer equally by these proceedings. 

“It is not to be supposed that the morals 
of those who have been allured into the ser- 
vice by such means should immediately reco- 
ver the taint, or that the consequences of their 
vices should be confined to themselves, Our 
officers call loudly for the institution of bar- 
racks, where they may have the soldiers im- 
mediately under their own eye. It is with 
justice they complain that their men, when 
quartered in our great towns, become uni- 
formly licentious, dissipated, and diseased. 
Will any one affirm that when a regiment 
leaves a town it carries the effects of its vices 
along with it? More women are generally 
supposed to be debauched by the members 
of the army than by any other class of men. 
This is not to be considered as any reproach 
to thern. The members of the army ditfer 
nothing from their fellow citizens, unless in 
the situation in which they are placed, They 
would not trifle their time in en<naring simple 
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and ill-educated women, if they had any thing 
better to do. e 

“ Those unhappy persons, who are called 
the dregs of society, acquire this appellation 
riot less from their uselessness than trom their 
vices. The wives of the soldiers, who come 
on the parish, aré supposed to rank in the 
scale of morals only a few degrees above’ 
the women whom they send on the town. 
Their destitute children usually discover that 
tendency to dissolute habits wh:ch distinguishes 
foundlings and parish children. ‘This is to be 
ascribed to the military system, and not to the 
parents who are altogether uuable to give 
their children a proper education. 

“ The army is supposed to be a profession 
which requires no previous education. Hence 
it is not unusual tor country gentlemen, and 
the better sort of people in general, to neg- 
lect the education even of their younger sons, 
under the idea that, although they be good 
for nothing else, they may still find a provi- 
sion in the army. ‘The expectants of com- 
missions, being thus accounted privileged 
idlers, spend the time which they know jot 
how to employ, in hunting, towling, and other 
amusemeuts of this sort ; aad perhaps still 
more frequently im debauches, or in dang- 
ling after the equally idle women of the neigh- 
bourhood. Whether the habits thus formed 
are corrected in the army will appear here- 
after. But it will, ‘at least, be owned, that the 
hali-pay officers, when thrown back on so- 
ciety, are occupied with nearly the same pur- 
suits as the expectants. They are gentle- 
men by profession, and are therefore bound 
to hold in sovereign contempt those means 
by which other persons better their condition, 
It is only, however, in idleness that they can, 
in general, uphold the vocation of gentlemen. 
The scantiness of their pittance compels most 
of them toa rigid economy, which does not 
allow them to partake in the expensive immo- 
ral.itics of the age. In this case they have all 
thevirtue of a compulsory abstinence. Let 
it not be supposed, that T mean to insult those 
who are already doomed to wretchedness. It 
is to the system, and not to its victims, that 
the demerit is to be attributed. Are unhappy 
anen to be blamed because their education 
has been neglected by their parents ; because 
they have been abandoned froin their youth 
to idleness and the Jures of immorality; be- 
cause they have been doomed as their only 
Tesource to a profession which has barely af- 
forded them the means of subsistence, and in- 
spired them wiih an insuperable prejudice 
against every other method of bettering their 
condition; because they are afterwards thrown 
on the world with a moiety of this pittance ; 
and because necessity and insurmountable 
prejudice compel them to wear out the re- 
mainder of their existence as an useless in- 
cumbrance to society, to breathe the free air 
in pining and hopeless poverty, or to rot in a 
jail? Are even the parents of these men to be 
blamed? Or is not the whole to be charged 
on a system which abuses both parents and 
children by fallacious lures? 
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“Thave remarked some incroachments on 
freedom which seem at least to be apprehend-: 
ed from a perseverance in our present mili- 
tary system, Experience proves that any 
diminution of the treedom of a people neces- 
sarily vitiates their morals. Montesquieu, a 
most acute observer of men, distinctly per- 
ceived this. He informs us that virtue is in- 
dispensible in a free government, and altoge- 
ther unnecessary and extremely dangerous in 
adespotism. He affirms that even in a mo- 
narchy, where the sovereign rules by law, but 
by such laws as those of France, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the people to be virtu- 
ous. But Montesquieu was the subject of an 
arbitrary monarchy ; and was therefore oblig- 
ed to redeem his head by a quibbling distine- 
tion between private and public virtue; al- 
though he owns that public virtue is the result 
of the greatest private virtue.” 


No doubt the diffusion of military man- 
ners has altered, and will affect yet more 
our national character. We shail be gal- 
licized by the change ; for the French cha- 
racter in the main is the resuit of invete- 
rate and extensive military habits. ‘There 
are certain concatenations of moral quali- 
ties which must be taken or rejected m 
the chain, not link by link ; certain in- 
conveniences, which are inseparable from 
particular excellences; certain vicious 
excesses, which always accompany the 
profuse cultivation of ‘the connected vir- 
tues. Lord Bacon observes, justly, that 
“¢ all warlike people are a little idle, and 
fear danger less than labour; nor must 
this temper of theirs be much checked if 
we would preserve their vigour.” Let 
the progress of recruiting officers be ob- 
served, it will be found most successful 
among those who are averse to industry. 
A given proportion of the males, especi- 
ally those begotten by the young, are born 
with the military propensities, spirit, im- 
patience, sensibility to applause, a fickle 
and migratory taste in places and persons, 
These lads, when they attempt commer- 
cial pursuits, fail in them. Their wages 
are gone before they are earned. They 
try experiments in life, and hope by gam- 
bling speculations to atone for the ne- 
glect of parsimony and perseverance. A 
long peace overstocks trade with these 
characters, who do best in the colonies, 
as explorers of new markets. An East 
Indian war provides for them to their 
taste, by building them a palace, or a 
tomb. Return rich or die, said a wise 
director to his son who was going out in 
the company’s service. But, although a 
given proportion of the males, perhaps a 
tenth, may be said to have the military 
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predisposition, may expediently be train- 
ed to warfare, and employed in extending 
the empire of their country ; it is danger- 
ous to break in upon the natural division 
of labour, to generalize the manners of 
military men, to make their pursuits the 
objects of popular imitation, to inoculate 
for the scarlet fever, and teach every ar- 
tisan to carry a musket. Industry is most- 
ly a habit, the result of long coercion and 
overawing superintendance, which is so 
agreeably interrupted by pompous parades 
and crowded festivities, that it is easily 
bribed to try the experiment of venturous 
idleness. The veteran of industry makes 
a bad soldier. Arts exercised not abroad 
but within doors, and delicate manutfac- 
tures, that require the finger rather than 
the arm, have in their nature a contrariety 
toa military disposition. The sedentary 
classes lean to sottishness; they are not 
drunkards, but they habitually use stimu- 
Jant drinks and drugs: they require this 
substitute for airy exercise; a sluggish and 
torpid character of constitution super- 
venes, ill adapted for fits of effort, sub- 
ject to the most fatal disarrangement un- 
der the enduring privations of actual ser- 
vice, and incapable of being animated into 
heroism by the gin of the hour of battle. 
It is easy, as we see by our militia, to de- 
bauch away the pupils of thrift, but the 
state is no gainer by such apostacy; by 
making soldiers of such men it has only 
prepared new battles of Zama, or new 
campaigns of St. Domingo, Those Spar- 
tan lawgivers, who are tor having us be- 
come a military nation, and for educating 
us all to excel in the military exercises, 
endanger much more than our commer- 
cial arts. Military morais are closely con- 
nected with military manners and habits. 
Spirit must be excited and enhanced in 
the armed classes by juvenile conviviality. 
This is mostly followed by a riotous inso- 
lence of thé men in uniform, by a more 
irritable sense of honour, and by a multi- 
plication of duels. The military exercises 
are acquired to most perfection by the 
young: yet the consequence of convening 
shop-boys and journeymen at sixteen to 
the parade is, that habits of dressiness and 
early libertinism are adopted, which their 
eatnings wil] as yet not afford to purchase ; 
and that, to supply these factitious wants, 
the property of their masters is too often 
rashly violated. General Murat is record- 
ed to have boasted, that ina French army 
every man was a thief, which was also 
the case in Sparta: but even in England, 
where pecuniary probity is held peculiary 
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sacred, there is a proverbial suspicion of a 
tendency in the military taste to respect 
propriety more than property. “There is 
no honour among honest man, (says the 
vulgar adage) and no honesty among men 


of honour. The remedy for this mischief, . 


the worst that is likely to result at all ex- 
tensively from eur new regulations, is to 
allow pocket-money profusely to the 
young men for learning the military exer- 
cises. With the eager libertinism, the 
personal elegance and desirableness, the 
shifting residence, the general celibacy, 
and the frequent poverty and extravagance 
ot continental officers, has been found 
connected a tendency to adulterous inter- 
course. It is well known that in France 
the marriage-bed was invaded with as lit- 
tle scruple as the tent of the baggage- 
women ; and that garrison-towns were 
especially notorious for gallantry. Indeed 
lewdness throughout animal nature is al- 
lied to courage: the gelding is a spirit- 
less beast. Religion is not favourable to 
courage, half its esseuce consists in inspir- 
ing fears of the mind; and the habit of 
dwelling on prospective solicitudes of the 
imagination is the basis of-apprehension, 
dismay, and panic. Impius miles was the 
familiar characteristic of the Roman sol- 
dier : spernere deos was of old observed to 
be anatural concomitant of daring. From 
those who guibble about a Sunday drill, 
who expects efficacious resistance to the 
foe ? The priest and the soldier are natural 

ntagonists. Hravery seldom flourishes 
in a community but at the expence of some 
tenderness and humanity. Women and 
priests, who are usually forward in offices 
of kindness, are supposed to be compara- 
tively inferior in point of courage. An- 
ger is a tearing mangling passion; and, 
during its paroxysms, cruel: but anger 
isthe regular stimulus of bravery ; every 
general reviles the foe. Those who are 
naturally most apt to flinch, are naturally 
most apt to sympathize. ‘There is indeed 
a reflex sympathy, as there is a reflex 
courage, brought on by reasoning about 
our duties, which may co-exist with an- 
tagonist qualities ; but these are accidents 
of accomplished natures, not the average 
lot of ordinary men. Old generals are the 
mildest but not the boldest. The Rus- 
sians are the bravest, the hardiest, the 
best of soldiers, but they are not the most 
humane. Archenholtz says, that in the 
seven-years war some Russians, who had 
just lost their limbs, were seen on the 
ground still to gnaw at the Prussian foe 
who had fallen beside them. The French 
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excel in the military virtues, but not in 
justice and humanity. The Irish are 
splendidly courageous; they have much 
humanization to acquire. ‘The Calabrians 
are the most daring, but the most cruel 
of the Italians. The Spaniards abound 
not in courage, but practise benevolence, 
and so dod the Hollanders. Nor are the 
private lives of distinguished generals, or 
the public acts of countries, while under 
the ascendancy of standing armies, at va- 
riatice with analogous inferences. It may 
be feared, therefore, that if we were to 
convene a parliament of drill-serjeants, 
or implicitly to obey the drill-serjeants of 
parliament, and to nationalize among our 
youth indiscriminately the military quali- 
ties and excellencies, other qualities and 
other ‘excellencies of rival or superior 
value would proportionally disappear : 
and we should find less religion, less re- 
gard to conjugal fidelity, less humanity, 
and less pecuniary probity in the commu- 
nity than before ; qualities which, if in- 
significant to the power, are not so to the 
prosperity, or to the happiness of a nation. 
Semi-soldiers may, and often do, retain 


the bourgeois virtues ; but of what avail 


are such soldiers in an emergency, and 
of what use before ? So long as the defence 
of the country’s independence, which is a 
paramount consideration, can be accom- 
plished without involuntary inrolment, 
or as our author calls it, a system of de- 
tence, it is more desirable to respect the 
ancient division of labour, which secured 
in eech department the appropriate ‘skill, 
to have a military sect than a military es- 
tablishment ; a partial and elective than a 
universal and compulsory conscription ;) a 
decimation than a levy en-mas:e; it 1s more 
desirable to remain a civilized than to be- 
come a military nation. 

In a chapter on foreign assistance, a 
command of common-places, and much 
art of expansion is displayed by the writer, 
but the advice given is desultory and 
vague. The great error of our djploma- 
tic politics during the Pitt administration 
has been to have preferred the alliance of 
Austria to that of Prussia, because Austria 
was the more powerful state ; whereas the 
alliance of Prussia, although weaker, 
ought to have been preferred, because 
Prussia alone can check the northern ag- 
grandizement of France, in'which consists 
our risk. The friendship of both the Ger- 
man courts at once may seemingly but not 
heartily be had; because their German 


jnterests compel them, or at least habitu-. 


ate them, to rivalry. By assisting Aus- 


tria we have always had to fight against 
the southern aggraadizement of France,. 
which is the form of extension it behoved 
us to facilitate ; had we succeeded in al- 
lying ourselves with, Prussia, Holland 
might have been defended against France, 
An opportunity was lost.in 1787 of ex-. 
changing with the stadtholder Hanover 
for the Cape: Prussia might then have 
taken the electorate, and we the Cape 
and some spice islands for our indemnity. . 

The third chapter, which treats of ren- 
dering a people warlike, fills nearly a vo- 
lume. We are here told, “ that experi- 
ence has. shown it to be impossible to ren- 
der even the population set, apart for de- 
fence permenently warlike, if the rest of 
the population be, effeminate.” . And 
again: ‘‘ there is no instance of a bold, 
hardy, and vigorous soldiery existing 


among an effeminate people.” What does 


this writer mean. by the word effeminate, 
that he imputes the quality to whole na- 
tions, rich and poor? The powers of go- 
vernment are often possessed, perhaps 
commonly, by the efteminate, the Juxu- 
rious, the refined, the opulent classes of 
a community ; and such governments. are 
often conducted with a gentle, an ob- 
liging deference for the public opinion of 
the gentlemen and ladies, who visit in the 
higher circles, which is- perfectly polite ; 
but who can form an idea of an effeminate 
people ? When or where. dig such a phe- 
nomenon exist? Wherever there have 
been men there has always been great in- 
equality. Inequality implies the misery 
of some. .Wherever there is misery, chil- 
dren must be reared in privation, in hard- 
ship, ib drudgery ; and they must grow. 
up with qualities. the reverse of effemi- 
nate. Misery has hitherto been the lot 


‘ofthe majority of every community at all 


tumes ; effeminacy can never have infect- 
ed the mass of families. Eftfeminate ru- 
lers inust. be common in all countries, 
where the sway is exclusively intrusted to 
the aristocracy ; France had such rulers, 
betore the revolution, during the greater 
part of two reigns; but from the moment 
the authority was transferred to the ruder 


classes, all the-excesses of masculinene-s 


broke loose and overspread the country. 
Universal suffrage would abolish every 
symptom of effeminacy even in modern 
Rome. Military usurpation is another re- 
medy, but a remedy which restores the old 
grievance (if it may be called so,) in a ge- 
neration or two. The son or grandson of 
the usurping .general is educated to be- 
come an etteminate king. If effeminacy 
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could become the attribute of a whole na- 
tion, it would be proper to institute socie- 
ties for worsening the condition of the poor, 
in order that a harsher, hardier education 
might revive the energy of the numerous 
classes. Nature, wiser than man, propor- 
tions the multiplication of the people to 
their comforts, and thus provides an ever- 
lasting supply. of scramblers for subsist- 
ence, and of temperate hardihood. The 
pretorian guards were fattened into effe- 
minacy ; but, during the deepest declen- 
sion of Italy, Belisarius could raise there 
armies which defeated the Goths. By at- 
tending to the physical education of the 
poor, by teaching the games and dances of 
antiquity, something more of plasticity 
may be attainable, and a larger proportion 
of them adapted for fighting men. But, 


in general, peace rears loose hands (as 
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they are called) and war educates skilful 
officers; and if peace and war alternate 
often enough, neither to check the breed 
of troops, nor to obliterate the experience 
of commanders, every country can at all 
times be provided with a good soldiery 
proportioned to its populousness. A me- 
ritorious chapter on this topic is the fifth 
section of the second volume, on the cir- 
cumstances which render a people hardy. 
On the whole this book deserves peru- 
sal and deserves praise. It is dilute, full 
of notorious, of superfluous, and of irrele- 
vant matter: it might be epitomized with 
advantage. But it displays good reading 
and good sense, it contains counsels of 
pressing importance, and it breathes a spirit 
of moderation, of equity, and of libcrae 
lity. 


Arr. XII.—Reply to M. R. Gardiner’s Answer to a Narrative exposing a Variety of irre 
gular Transactions in one of the Departments of foreign Corps. By M. James Pooxs.. 


8vo. pp. 133. 


TWO pamphlets relative to this con- 
troversy were noticed by us Vol. III. p. 
306: this will attract the same class of 


readers, We trust and we hear that it is 
not likely to escape the notice of parlia- 
mentary committees of enquiry. 


Art. XIII.—Letters intercepted on board the Admiral Aplin, captured by the French, and 


inserted by the French Government in the 
8vo. pp. 165. 


TO recite the title of this-work is nearly 
a sufficient account of it. The corre- 
spondence here reprinted was published in 
the Moniteur in French only. These 
English letters are not copies of the ori- 
ginals, but versions of a translation ; por- 
traits from a bust, not from life. The 
marquis of Titchfield, who begins with a 
quotation from St. Luke: ‘ There went 
out a decree from Cxsar Augustus .that 
all the world should be taxed,’ will hardly 
recognize his testament again in the 
Frenchified rhetoric: ‘ Augustus said, let 
us place the universe under contribution.’ 

Beside the variations occasioned by 
double interpretation, these letters are 
purposely garbled. In the first a critique 
occurs of the duke of York’s conduct, 
which the Moniteur gave at length, and 
which the London publisher suppresses. 

It may be inferred from the character of 
the specimens selected for publication, 
that the French government, at the time 
of its editing these letters, bad determined 


Moniteur : published in French and English. 


to give up the invasion of England, and to 
undertake that of Ireland. Great care is 
taken to prepare the Parisians for this de- 
termination, by printing at full length 
every woman’s scrawl which described in 
strong terms the activity of British prepa- 
ration against the invader; and by bring- 
ing out every obscure or scattered paras 
graph which hinted at Irish diseontent. 
‘Two letters, those at pages 57 and 58, 
appear from internal evidence to be fore 
geries of the French official translator . he 
must have visited London while we were. - 
quarrelling about the representation: for 
he uses the words rotten-borough faction, 
as if they were still the nick-name of an 
unpopular party. These letters throw 
peculiar light on the drift of the publica. 
tion, and put into English lips what the 
French public are wished to believe. 

The most interesting fragments of this 
correspondence having already appeared 
in the morning papers, extracts would be 
supertiuous and stale, 
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Art. XIV.—The Works, political, metaphysical, and chronological, of the late Sir James 
Steuart, of Coltness, Bart. Now first collected by Genera! Sir James Steuart, Bart. his 


Son, from his Father's corrected Copies. 
futhor. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 


Str JAMES STEUART, of Coltness, 
was the only son of a baronet of the same 
name (who had been, under queen Anne, 
solicitor general of Scotland) by Anna, 
the eldest daughter of sir Hew Dalrymple: 
a descent in reality noble, but the diffu- 
sive popularity of the clan-names of Scot- 
land gives a twang of vulgarity to their 
sound, which rarer names necessarily 
escape. 

He was born at Edinburgh October 21, 
1712; educated until thirteen years of 
age at North-Berwick school, and entered 
in 1725 at the university of EJinburgh. 
In 1727 his father died ;_ but he continued 
perseveringly his studies, matriculated in 
1729, and was called to the bar in 1735. 

Sir James Steuart next undertook a 
continental tour. He accompanied a 
fellow-student to Leyden, crossed Trance, 
and’ went to pass fifteen months in Spain, 
where he received in 1736 the tidings of 
his mother’s death. He visited France a 
second time on his way to Italy, became 
acquainted at Avignon with the duke of 
Ormond, and was by him recommended 
to the leading friends of the pretender at 
Rome, in whose society he imbibed a 
dangerous attachment to the ex-royal 
family. 

In 1740 sir James Steuart returned to 
Scotland, renewed with lord Elchoa friend- 
ship begun on the continent, and in 17-43 
married lady Francis Wemyss, his lord- 
ship's sister, who bore him a son and heir 
the following year. During the contest 
for the parliamentary representation of 
Edinburgh in 1743, sir James Steuart 
tendered his vote, which, on account of 
some informality in the record, was dis- 
puted: he pleaded his own cause in court 
with a propricty and an eloquence that 
piled a trophy over his very defeat. 

In 1745, a year°of crisis, sir James 
Steuart was among those who welcomed 
Charles Edward into Edinburgh ; but the 
battle of Culloden having blasted the 
hopes of the party, he withdrew hastily 
about October into France, and settled 
with his family at Angoulesme. Lady 
Fanny chearfully partook, and efficaci- 
ously consoled his exile. He visited Paris 
in 1754, and retired to Brussels in 1755 ; 
but finding the place ill adapted for the 
education of his son, he migrated in 1757 
to Tubingen, a cheap German university, 


To which are subjoined, Anscdoies of the 


celebrated at that time for skilful pro- 
fessors. 

Sir James Steuart had been excepted 
from the general pardon. granted to the 
friends of the pretender in the statute 20 
Geo. II; a distinction Lonourable to the 
importance and integrity of his zeal. Thus 
deprived of a country, he sought in cosmo- 
polite affections a substitute for the pa- 
triotic; he mingled in the factions of the 
republic of letters, defended Newton's 
chronology against Freret and his coad- 
jJutors ; vindicated against the author, of 
the Systeme de la Naiure the intelligence 
of the plastic cause; wrote on German 
coins, and at length proceeded to the 
composition of his great work on _political 
economy. 

The climate of Germany was too in- 
clement for the occasional health of sir 
James Steuart: in the autumn of 1758 he 
went through the Tyrol to Venice, and 
resided with his family for some time near 
Padua. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
came to delight in their society : she cor- 
responded during four years with sir 
James, mentions him and lady Fanny with 
the eulogies due to their accomplishments 
and virtues, and made some kiad efforts 
to reconcile their sovereign. 

With the accession of George II]. new 
principles of favouritism were to begin. 
In March 1761 lord Barrington obtained 
for the son of sir James Steuart a cornetcy 
in the dragoons. Sir James made ap- 
proaches toward his country, and came to 
dwell at Antwerp. The Freiuch suspected 
him of a disposition to transter the intelli- 
gence he possessed in their nation to the 
service of his own; they broke open his 
house at Aatwerp, and seized his papers. 

After the peace of 1763, sir James 
Steuart received assurances, that if he 
chose to live quietly in Great Britain, he 
would not be molested for the past. He 
immediately returned to Edinburgh, and 
ere long settled at Coltness, his family 
seat. He published in 1767, his Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, a work of ex- 
tensive information, which fills two quarta 
volumes. 

In 1771 a pardon to sir James Steuart 
passed the great seal. Some further tracts 
on the corn-trade, on the money-circula- 
tion of Bengal, on the desirable uniformity 
ot weights aud measures, and on Dr. 
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Beattie’s idea of truth, amused, if they did 
not illustrate, the remainder of his life. 
An estate was bequeathed to him in 1773 
by sir Archibald Denham, which was en- 
joyed only seven years: his death took 
place on the 26th November 1780. He 
was buried in a family vault of the ceme- 
tery at Cambusnethan, and a cénotaph 
built to his houour in Westminster- 
Abbey. 

By publishing this complete edition of 
his father’s works, his son has erected a 
yet more durable monument to his me- 
mory. The first four volumes exactly 
comprise the principles of political eco- 
nomy. ‘This work is valuable for com- 
pilation of fact, for copiousness of argu- 
mentation, and for conversancy with the 
political writers of the continent. It has 
founded that sect or school of politicians, 
who wish the state to interfere with all 
our concerns ; who would have govern- 
ment buy and warehouse our corn, go- 
vernment undertake to manage our poor, 
government prescribe our religion, govern- 
ment select our physicians, and govern- 
ment monopolize our banks. It teaches 
the antagonist system to that defended in 
the wealth of nations. According to 


Adam Smith, let us alone is the perpetual 
prayer of a wise people to its rulers: ac- 


eording to sir James Stuart it is lend us 
kelp. The one would repeal every law 
that can be spared; the other would enact 
every law that can be executed: the one 
would leave industry free as airs the 
other shape its vent through jobs and mo- 
nopolies. If Adam Smith’s system tends 
somewhat to anarchy, sir James Steuart’s 
tends surely to hyperanarchy. 

Among clerks of office sir James Steuart 
is a favourite politician ; because his prin- 
ciples go to enhance their consequence, 
and to multiply the demand for their ser- 
vices: even ministers, being mostly go- 
verned by clerks of office, give a practical 
preterence to his system: but his doc- 
trines deservedly want the sanction of our 
leading statesmen, and of our critical phi- 
losophers : they sacrifice the productive 
to the devouring classes; they paralyze 
liberty, and patronize inequality. 

As writers, both Steuart and Smith are 
diffuse: they recur much to exposition, 
and paraphrase, and illustration: with 
few syllogisms they fill many pages, and 
place the art of persuading in detaining 
the attention. But Smith has always a 
distinct end in view, and travels toward 
— digression; whereas the scope 

Steuart is often vague, indefinite, and 


‘the Cupe. 


undistinguishable : Smith draws his in- 
ference before, and Steuart after compo- 
sition. Smith is more neat, Steuart more 
copious ; ‘Smith has more scholastic, 
Steuart more cotemporary learning ; Smith 
owes all his reputation to his intellect, 
which will retain its exalted rank ; Steuart 
owes some to his personal consequence, 
which will vanish with the recollectiou of 
his friends. nd 

The new matter of this publication be- 
gins with the fifth volume: not but that 
riuch even of the two last volumes has 
already been printed, but in so fugacious, 
or so local a form of dispersion, that to 
the literary world it may be considered as 
new. The principles of money applied to 
the present state of the coin of Bengal can 
only merit attention on the other side of 
Where a transient, where a 
topical grievance is to be remedied, the 
resident authorities should be asked for 
the prescription. The letter of Mr. Francis 
displays more understanding of the incon- 
venience, and a clearer insight of the prac- 
ticable means of correction, than alj the 
protessor-like verbiage of sir James Steuart: 
to Mr. Francis, lord Barrington ought 
clearly to have intrusted the requisite ac- 
tive interference. 

The Dissertdtion on the Doctrine and 
Principles of Money applied to the German 


-Coin is again a pamphlet out of date. A 


good treatise on this topic is Beccaria’s 
Tratiato delle Monete. 

The Observations on a Bill for altering 
and amending the Qualifications of Free- 
holders well deserved to check an intended 
encroachment on the elective franchise. 

The Considerations on the Interest of the 
County of Lanark, detail in a very amus- 
ing manner the effects of the commercial 
prosperity of Glasgow on the landed in- 
terest of the contiguous province. The 
natural progress of opulence begins in th: 
towns, and thence diffuses itself through 
the neighbouring country: commercial 
precedes agricultural prosperity : trade is 
the substantive, husbandry the dependent, 
occupatio&. 

The Dissertation on the Policy of Grain 
constitutes the best, we had almost said 
the only, literary defence of the extant 
British pelicy respecting grain; a policy 
which we examined at length, and in a 
manner, we trust, to have produced some 
impression, in noticing Cursory Observa- 
tions on the late Corn.bill; a policy which 
raises the price of subsistence a full fourth, 
and distributes this needless tax, not 
among the public creditors of the state, 
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* but among the farmers and land-owners, 
neither of whom have any claim or right 
‘to the slightest public recompense, for 
“exercising an interested industry, or for 
living in unproductive idleness. Beside 
the, interference by means of bounties and 
prohibitions, with production, importa- 
‘tion, and exportation, sir James Steuart 
recoinmetids the establishment of public 
granaries ; and as his disciples are power- 
‘ful unfortunately, as well as numerous, in 
the state, this new mischief may probably 
be superadded to those already inflicted. 
We shall transcribe the outline of his 
plan. 


.  Let.an enquiry be made into prices of 

Fram for twenty years past ; let the mean price 
of it be’ ascertained. Bounty-money being 
at present paid until wheat comes to forty- 
eight shillings per quarter, let it be inquired, 
whether manutactures do not then suffer too 
much from high prices. Upon these infor- 
miations let the legislature determine to what 
height it is expedient, upon the account of the 
manufacturing classes, to allow the price to 
rise. 

“ Upon the other hand, let an inquiry be 
made into the interest of the farmers, in order 
to find when that class generally begins to 
suffer by too low prices. Let these points be 
settled by calculation, and from the best in- 
formation ; they may aflerwards be corrected 
from experience during the execution of the 
plan. For the sake of distinctness alone, I 
shall suppose forty-eight shillings per quarter 
to be the beginning of distress upon the manu- 
facturer, and forty-eight shillings per quarter 
the beginning of distress upon the farmer; 
the prices between these extremes should, I 
think. be considered as reasonable, and not 
to be checked, or influenced, in any respect, 
by the policy of the country. 

« These preliminaries settled, I propose, 

«That all corporations, communities, or 
bodies politic, all hospitals, all manufacturers 
having the direction of large undertakings, all 
masters of collieries, iron-works, or mines 
within the nation; or, taking the thing on a 
larger scale, all cities, towns, and consider- 
able villages, in which the inhabitants (not 
employed in agriculture) reside, be. severally 
obliged (as far as the legislature shall judge 
proper to extend this plan) to thake up ge- 
neral lists of their inhabitants, with such ex- 
actness as may be judged necessary for the 

roper execution of it. 

“* That in proportion to the number of per- 
sons of all ages, in each of these different 
classes, jurisdictions, and districts, a granary 
be “formed, capable of containing eight 
bnshels of wheat for every such person, 
which quantity 1 take to be sufiicient nou- 
rishment for twelve months. 

«« That the preparing and inspecting these 
granaries be committed to the commissioners 
of the land-tax; that these be authorised to 
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appoint granary-keepers, with reasonable sas 
laries for the management of them, who shall 
give sufficient security for their administra- 
tion. 

“« That the granary-keepers be obliged to 
receive, from the farmers of the district, such 
parcels ef wheat, of the best quality, as (ac- 
cording to the regulations made from time to 
tine by the commissioners above mentioned) 
shall be presented to thein, at the price of 
forty shillings per quarter, until the several 
granaries be provided. : 

“¢ That there be an absolute prohibition to 
receive any grain either below or above this 
standard. 

‘« That, ina year of great plenty, whea 
there may be a competition among the fua:- 
mers for a preference to furnish the granari:s, 
the commissioners may determine everr 
question between them for the encourag:- 
ment of tillage, and the inspiring of emuls- 
tion. > 
* That no old grain be received, nor ary 
from second hand, when in competition witu 
a farmer of the district. 

“« That as soon as the requisite quantity is 
procured, the granaries be shut up and ex- 
cluded from all competition with the corn- 
dealers; and while prices fluctuate below 
that of forty-eight shillings, the grain con- 
tained in them be no more allowed to influ- 
ence the market than it could havé done had 
it been exported. 

** That, as soon as the price of wheat shall 
rise in the respective markets to forty-eight 
shillings, the several granaries be opened; 
but with this restriction, never to be allowed 
to sell in competition with any corn-dealer, 
farmer, or other, who shall bring grain to 
inarket below this price. 

“* That the granary-keepers shall be au- 
thorised to issue, in payment for the: grain 
received, corn-bills, prited for the purpose, 
signed by them, by the inspector to be named 
by the commissioners, ol by the receiver of 
the land-tax for the county, which notes are 
to have a currency in the kingdom like bank+ 
bills, and be payable at the bank. They are 
to bear no interest while they circulate ; but 
from the time of their being ‘paid, the bank 
to recgive an interest of per cent. 
more or less, as the legislature and the bank 
shal] agree. 


“That one penny in the pound be added 
to the land-tax, asa fund for paying the inte 
rest of the corn-bills paid by the bank, until 
reimbursement to the bank-by the granaries, 
upon the sale of the grain! which penny in 
the pound may, 1 suppose, produce akout 
40,000/. sterling per annum; and this, at 
4 per cent. interest, will correspond to the 
capital of onc million sterling, supposed to be 
laid out in the purchase of wheat, at ‘forty 
shillings per quarter, which is therefore the 
price of 500,000 quarters of wheat, destined 
tor the provision ef the granaries over the 
whole kingdom. 

That no person, at least inthe bez inning 
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of the scheme, be put upon the granary list, 
but such as are of the lower classes of the 

eople, manufacturers, labourers, and oor 
awh, with their children; such, in 
a word, who may be supposed to be the 
most essentially hurt by the high prices of 
grain. ' 

' « That proper lists be made at each gra- 
nary of those who are to be supplied from 
it, and these in proportion to the grain which 
shall have been delivered, reckoning one 
quarter of grain for every person admitted 
upon the list. ; de) a 

“« That, upon opening the granaries, it 
shall not be allowed to distribute grain to 
any but to those upon the lists, nor to these 
above one month's provision at a time, ac- 
sording to the proportion above mentioned, 
of eight bushels for that of twelve months. 
This regulation to continue as long as the 
granaries remain open. 

“« That, for the ease of the poor, who can- 
not purchase much at z time, there-be mark- 
ets opened by authority, for the retailing of 
small quantities, in the same proportion. 

“That the money arising from the sale of 
the grain be put into the hands of the re- 
ceiver general of the land-tax, in order to be 
paid into the bank. ; 

“That he, upon making up his accounts 
with the exchequer, be obliged to produce 
corn-bills discharged by the bank for the 
amount of his receipt. 

“That the said receivers-general be ob- 
liged, at least annually, to report to the 
commissioners the state of the grain in the 
several granaries, and the extent of the 
corn-bills in the hands of the bank. 

“That, for the greater exactness, the gra- 
naries of each county shall be distinguished 
by particular numeros ; which shall be res- 
pectively entered into the granary-book, and 
be indorsed upon the corn-bills issued by the 
granary : and when such bills come to be paid 
at the bank, they shall be entered into books 
kept for the purpose, according to their nu- 
mero. 

** Having thus laid down the out-lines of 
a plan with as much brevity and clearness as 
Ihave been able, I must observe, that the 
sinall access I have to be well informed as to 
many. facts, has induced me to keep as close 
to general principles as possible, and to avoid 
particular detail, which is, however, of the 
greatest use for rightly forming schemes, as 
well as for illustrating alj political disserta- 
tions.” 


In the first place, the price of grain 
cannot fall below the standard necessary 
for the desirable encouragement of agri« 
culture. When corn ceases to repay, 
with an average profit, the expence of 
rent, tillage, and delivery, the farmer 
can convert his arable lands into pasturage, 
and thus increase the growth ot hay, milk, 
butter, cheese, wool, and simular produc- 
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tions. Suppose these articles to fall be- 
low the price necessary to replace with aa 
“average profit the cost of growth, the far- 
mer will decline to hire his land at the old 
rent. What will then have happened ? 
That the consumers, who are .the nume- 
rous class, will be benefited by. the dimi- 
nished price of produce, and that the pro- 
prietors, who are ‘the tew class, will be 
injured by the diminished price of rent. 
The farmer's profit will always in the long 
run be the average rate of profit; but the 
industrious classes, who are the mass of 
consumers, will subsist more cheaply ; 
and the idle classes, who are the mass of 
proprietors, will subsist less conveniently. 
Industry will have been rewarded, aud 
idleness punished. This. is as it should 
be. More proprietors will in consequence 
become tillers, and recruit the productive 
classes ; and all objects created by industry 
will become cheaper, more abundant at 
home, and more exportable abroad, than 
before, in consequence of the reduced cost 
of labour. ‘The diminution of rent is a 
positive good, to be pursued directly by 
taxation, if it were not a necessary and 
natural result of the entire liberty of the 
corn-trade, The earnings and surplus 
wages of a society are greatest, when rent 
is cheap; because more persons work, 
and the workers subsist on easier terms. 
It matters not to a community where its 
food be bought, whether in Yorkshire, or 
at Alexandria in Egypt, or at Alexandria 
in North America, so it be bought at the 
cheapest : the task of importation is itself 
a source of useful industry : domestic agris 
culture is most desirably employed in the 
production of irremoveable commodities. 
The end to be answered by granting 
bounty-monies and restrictions on im- 
portation and exportation being bad, the 
forms of offering and distributing premi- 
ums for growing corn do not deserve dis- 
cussion. Yet the plan of founding public 
granaries is itself one of the worst of those 
forms. If the state is to interfere, and 
buy up corn whenever corn cheapens, and 
to house that corn in public warehouses 
until it be wanted, this branch of specula. 
tion will be snatched from the hands of 
private merchants, and will by them be 
abandoned. ‘The purchases of the state 
will always be proportioned to the cheap- 
ness, and not to the probable want of the 
commodity, they would else be infficaca- 
cious; and thus a bounty on production will 
be given, when a bounty on production 
ought to be withdrawn. The sales of the 
atatc-will be profuse, in proportion to the 
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dearth, and not to the probable deficiency 
of the commodity; else they wou!dbe inef- 
ficacious for their end, which is to level 
prices ; and thus a-bounty on production 
will be withdrawn, when a bounty on pro- 
duction ought to be given. But in the 
hands of private merchants depreciation 
takes place in proportion to the stock re- 
served for immediate consunyption ; and 
appreciation takes place in proportion to 
the deficiency of that stock; and thus 
growth and importation are invited at the 
right moment, versatile culture and ex- 
portation are stimulated at the right mo- 
ment. To say nothing of the corrupt 
contracts, and careless stowage, and pro- 
fligate waste, which attend public stores. 

Leave the corn-trade to itself, and rising 
markets will invite, and falling markets 
will repel, private capitals from this line 
of enterprize. Employ governnient-buy- 
ers, and the capitals invested will be al- 
ways the same. But it is obviously proper 
that, during the rise of produce, the capi- 
tals employed to put agricultural industry 
in motion should be increased, in order to 
cause a more extensive growth ; and it is 
obviously proper that during the fall of 
produce the capitals employed to put agri- 
eultural industry in motion should be de- 
creased, in order to check a superfluous 
growth. Private interest therefore ope- 
rates aright, when public providence 
would operate wrong. Holland enjoyed 
during the last century an unrestricted ex- 
portation and importation of corn; she 
had no state-granaries, yet the price of 
corn was there less fluctuating than in 
England, and though she grew little or no 
corn, she was the cornucopie of Europe. 
Experience has confirmed the theory of 
Adam Smith in contradiction to the theory 
of sir James Steuart. See also our third 
volume, p. 306. 

The Plan for introducing an Uniformity 
of Weights and Measures deserves some 
attention. We are of opinion that govern- 
ments cannot legislate very decisively on 
the subject. The weights and measures 
of the most commercial nation are always 
tending to generalize themselves. The 
motive for legislating is to spare the la- 
bour of translating into new figures the 
weights and measures already noted. The 
trouble of change is itself a grievance. It 
might be worth while to incur this trouble 
once for all, if each nation would concur 
in the same new standard. But for a 
smgle nation to make the change is to 
increase the grievance for no purpose. 
The best standard is not yet agreed. The 
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decimal divisions of the French lessen the 
arithmetician’s labour, and may therefore 
be welcome in the counting-louse ; but 
they increase the difficulty of subdivision ; 
quarters become fractions instead of inte- 
gers, and thus the retail dealer and the 
vulgar reckoner is put to greater inconve- 
nience, Tire French have returned to the 
welve-hour day ; they will probably re- 
turn to the sixteen-ounce pound. Coins 
are most easily changed, a decimal divi- 
sion of coins has been found convenient 
at Naples; yet the metre-mongers of 
France chose to leave the coin unchanged. 
Nor have the poets deserted their Alex- 
andrines for deeasyfabics. . The Greek 
jargon of science is ill adapted fora vulgar 
nomenclature ; yet denominations com- 
mon to all languages are as important a 
condition of the best weights and mea- 
sures, as the universal intelligibility of 
arithmetic cyphers. There is this advan- 
tage in diversity : that it intercepts a pre- 
cise estimate of profit, which ought to 
vary with the demand of a given place, 
but which could not vary without odium, 
if buyers were easily aware of the cost 
elsewhere. The profit of a druggist ought 
to be higher than the profit of a grocer; 
his trade requires more skill, and returns 
his capital less expeditiously ; yet they 
both sell in many instances the same arti- 
cles. Force on them the same weights, 
and the druggist will be reviled by the 
populace for his extortion. It is wise to 
ask why things are, before we vote for 
making them otherwise. 

The Observations on Dr. Beattie's Essay 
certainly deserve the perusal of those who 
think Dr. Beattie’s Essay worthy of pe- 
rusal, 

The Critical Remarks on the Systeme de 
la Nature have the higher value of attack - 
ing a superior book. 

The Defence of Newton is curious for 
having been composed in a foreign lan- 
guage; not so, for erudition; not so, for 
sagacity. 

A translation of this Defence terminates 
the collection of sir James Steuart’s writ- 
ings, which deserve to become a library- 
book, and to be consulted for information 
often, for inference seldom. The style is 
rather European than idiomatic, but has 
more purity than‘was to be expected from 
so habitual an absentee. 

In Mr. D. William’s Lectures on Poli- 
tical Principles, the character of this writer 
is given in an oracular but imprecise man- 
ner. ‘ Sir James Steuart (he says p. 247), 
the most profound and original of all 
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Writers on political subjects, has collected 
information and formed conceptions with 
great anxiety and labour: but he pro- 
duced his thoughts as they occurred ; and 
he had nearly forgotten his native lan- 
guage. He is the miner who plunges into 
the bowels of the earth; while Montes- 
quieu and Hume are amused with appear- 
ances of hypotheses on the surface: but 
he leaves the ore mingled with dross. Dr. 
Smith bas formed some of it into metal : 
inferior authors hate stolen pieces tnob- 
served , and financiers, or the secret 
promplers of financiers, occasionally avail 
themselves of his skill. The general mass 
remains to be explored by some congenial 
spirit; who, it is to be hoped, will do 
justice to his memory while he profits by 
his labours.” 

We do not accede to the assertions that 
sir James Steuart is very profound or very 
original: he only looked around him for 
the books whence his materials are drawn, 


not into the deep wells of antiquity, or 
into the chosen sources of intellect. He 
has collected information and formed 
conceptions with great anxiety and labour. 
He may be coimpared with a miner, whose 
exploits respect but ordinary ore, and who 
disititers copper or lead,, while Montes- 
quieu and Hume are delving for sparkling 
crystals or pure silver. Adam Smith is 
greatly indebted to Hurtie; but not so to 
sir James Steuart. Adam Smith had a 
clear head: what he writes is necessarily 
intelligible. But sir James Steuart has 
often permitted himself the use of jargon ; 
aud has written many pages (as concern- 
ing the distribution of taxes into propdr- 
tional, cumulative, and personal) which 
neither he nor any of his readers can ever 
have understood. The obscurity arising 
from muddiness by concealing the bottom 
may pass for profundity: but to such ob- 
scurity the great writers never recur. 


Art. XV.—The Policy and Interest of Great Britain with respect to Malte summarily 


considered: 


FIRST occurs a disquisition on the 
value of Gibraltar, next on that of Mi-. 
norca, and thirdly on that of Malta. 


All 
these possessions supply the British mini- 
ster with pretences for patronage; and 
facilitate the lodgment of troops within 
reach of Spain, Italy, Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, into which countries the inroads 
of Fteuch armies have occasionally ex- 
tended. They offer thereforé a readier 
mean of thwarting French enterprizes, 
than we should possess without these hills 
of stone. . 

. Our politics are often antigallican to 
absurdity. British ministers think it their 
duty to oppose the undertakings of the 
French, even when those undertakings 
interfere with no British interests. Lf 
France must aggrandize herself, it is better 
stié should do it southward, than north- 
ward; toward the Mediterranean, than 
toward the Baltic. During the anti- 
jacpbin war, if the overflow of French 
force had been quietly tolerated in éver- 
spreading Italy, Greece, Syria, and Egypt, 
. two of these countries, Italy and Egypt, 
would at first have been undividedly an- 
nexed to the French empire. If our ef- 
forts had been wisely reserved, and whdlly 
bent on the defence of Flanders and. -Hol- 
land, neither of these provinces would 
have easily become subject to France. 
How-much more advantageous to this 
country it would have been, if the peace 

Ann. Ruy. Vou. 1V. 
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of Amiens had so allotted them! The 
Frencli general intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Egypt, would by this time have 
rejected the sovereignty of a Parisian up- 
start; and would have been now court- 
ing our alliance to render Egypt inde- 
pendent: and Italy, consolidated by a 
conquest, would not despair of recover- 
ing a substatitive independence, in con- 
cert with Switzerland, and with the aid 
of Austria and Britain. Half the enter- 
prizes of our antijacobin ministers were 
made in our own wrong ; and could only, 
serve to restrict the French within retain- 
able limits. The very difficulty which 
Malta opposes to ihe acquisition of Egypt 
by the French, is likely to be the cause 
of annihilating the Austrian power, by 
compelling the pursuit of extension aleng 
the middie zone of Europe. 

This treatise displays historical and to- 
pographical knowledge of Malta, and pro- 
bably originates with some of those placee 
men, who are distributing the benefits of 
British administration among the late sub- 
jects of the knights; it does not display; 
but it may purposely conceal, natttical 
knowledge ; or the inutility of the island 
as a naval station would have been frankly 
avowed. As a piece of argument this 
work is ludicrously feeble.—-Observe the 
following passage : 

“I hold it no temerity to af—_rm, that 
a — enlightened, and adequate con- 
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sideration of this great question will produce 
an answer, comprehending the following pro- 
positions; viz. 

“* L. ‘That it is indispensably necessary that 
Great Britain should employ the most effica- 
cious means that she can devise, to guard 
against the possibility of France ever again 
acquiring possession of Malta. 

“2. That, consistently with that abject, 
and in necessary course to its attainment, it 
is indispensable that Great Britain should es- 
tablish the permanent presence of her power 
at some secure, and zxsular, position, within 
the Mediterranean. 

** 3. That the most simple and convenient, 
and, at the same time, the only certain and 
efigctual mode of attaining both these ends, 
is, that Great Britain should remain in pos- 
session of Malta.” 

Here, in order to guard against France’s 
acquiring Malta, Great Britain is advised 
to occupy a Mediterranean island, and that 
island Malta. ‘his is arguing in a circle, 
and treating identical propositions as in- 
ferences from one another. 

The most valuable part of this treatise 
is that which defends a passage in his 
Majesty’s deelaration or manifesto against 
France, by endeavouring to shew that the 
order of St. fohn cannot now be’ considered 
as the body to which the island of Malta 
was to be restored. Where a something 
so very like bad faith has sullied, as the 
French assert, the public conduct of Great 
Britain, one is eager to catch at the most 
plausible defence of the proceedings ar- 
raigned.. We solicit the historian to weigh 
the grounds of defence here adduced : 
many of them are entitled to his accept- 
ance and repetition. 

A passage which indicates ambitious 
views in our governors is the folowing : 

“‘ Whether the secret wish of his (Buona- 
parte’s) mind be, to atteinpt a rapid opera- 
tion for reaching our Indtan empire; or 
whether he is prepared to prosecute that 
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object by a more tardy and Kngéring process + 
or whether those views are, for the present, 
absorbed m the immediate purpose of reviy- 
ing the natural fertility of Egypt, and con- 
verting its immense dormant resources to 
the aggrandizement of France; by creating 
a colonial system, wes in productive 
ness and security, all that our American 
islands can aspire to; which ever of these be 
the governing purpose of his mind, (though 
it is most reasonable to suppose that they are 
all combined in it), we are infinitely con- 
cerned in being early prepared to disappoint 
and frustrate it. And nature has provided 
no means by which we can possibly. accom- 
plish this, but by occupying Malta; which - 
island, with its dependencies, she seems to 
have formed and prepared to beeome, in 
these latter days of general change, violence, 
and exertion, the representatives of the 
Britannia Insule within the Mediterranean. 

“* But, in enumerating the political powers 
which we derive fromthe occupation.of Malta, 
we are not ¢o overlook a most efficacious mo- 
val power ; of which we likewise became pos- 
sessed, the moment that the genius of Britain, 
the evil genius of Buonaparte, first took post 
upon that island. Already has his empire of 
darkness suffered molestation from the prox- 
imity and splendour of truth; the rays of 
which, diffused from the centre of Maita, 
have cast their light upon the opposite coasts. 
Already the illumination of a free press, dis~ 
creetly used, and judiciously directed, has 
begun to dissipate the mists of error and de- 
ception which enveloped that wide horizon. * 
Already the system of falshood and deceit, 
by which the tyrant governs the minds of his 
subject nations, has experienced some coun- 
teraction from that efficacious engine; and 
he himself, and his tyranny, stand now fully 
exposed to the public view of Italy, of Greece, 
and the Levant.” 


It is a puny ambition to possess a few 
rocks, which can at best serve as an orange- 
garden: the Cape and the river Zaire are 
worthier objects of culture. What Car- 
thage coveted, we may disdain. _ 


Art. XVI.—Thoughts on the Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland ; with an Appendix. vo. 
08. 


pP- 


SO long as the church of Rome and the 
church of Censtantinople agreed in reli- 
gious doctrine, their common creed had a 
right to the denofnination of catholic, or 
universal; because it was, in fact, the 
only recognised and established form of 
christian confession, But as soon as the 


| 


Greek -and Latin churches began to mar- 
shal under their respective patriarchs amd 
popes, and became distinct sects, the term 
catholic ought to have been dropped. 

‘The notorious corruption of the Nicene. 
creed, by the insertion of the words filios 
que, began at the council of Toledo, in 


* « For several months past, an Italian paper has been published weekly in Malta, the 


object of which may be inferred from what is here said. 


is paper, actively distributed in 


iue*Mediterranean by the opportunities which our naval superiority must ever command, is 
perused with avidity, not only in the islands of Greece, but on the coast of Asia Minor, and 


at tbe regencies upon the coast of Africa.” 
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Spain, under king Riccaredo, in the year 
589. This additional clause can be traced, 
as already accepted by the Gallican church, 
in 791. At the synod of Frankfort, in 
79%, this innovation was superinduced on 
Germany, and from the time of the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne, it may be consi- 
dered as having become the orthodox doc- 
trine of all that portion of christendom, 
which recognised the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome. 

The Roman catholic faith, which dif- 
fers from that of the ancient church, by 
maintaining the two-fold procession of the 
Holy Ghost, is, therefore, but a modern 
heresy, first established in the year 794; 
and has prevailed in Europe only during 
about half the interval that elapsed be- 
tween the foundation of christianity and 
the reformation. The bishop of Orleans, 
Theodulfus, seems to have been the person 
through whose zeal the power of Charle- 
magne was moved to convene those coun- 
cils, which established this recent and dou- 
ble genealogy of the Spirit; he is, there- 
fore, the founder of the Roman catholic 
sect; the proselytes to which might fitly 
be termed, in ecclesiastical history, Theo- 
dulfians. 

_ About seven hundred years later than 
Theodolf, flourished Bucer, who was con- 


sulted by Archbishop Cranmer concerning 
the alteration of the English church, and 
who appears to have defined those articles 
of faith, which are now held sacred from 


the Tweed to the Channel. Ireland was 
first converted by the Theodulfians, and 
next undertaken by the Bucerists. Four- 
fifths of the inhabitants repeat the shibbo- 
leth of the one sect, and half the remain- 
ing fifth of the other: about a tenth are 
Calvinists. The Bucerists have attempted 
to draw the Calvinists into their alliance, ° 
and, under the common name of protestant, 
to advance a claim of ascendancy in Ireland. 
Assisted by the civil power of the British 
government, this arrogance has been so 
successful, that the tythe is collected over 
all the Jands of Ireland, for the exclusive 
benetit of the priests of the Bucerists. A 
decimal fraction of the community has 
contrived to confiscate, for the benefit of 
its own peculiar priesthood, one-tenth of 
the annual produce, which is equivalent 
to the fee-siraple of one-sixth of the whole 
territory of Ireland. This has been ac- 
complished and maintained by the forcible 
introduction and execution of penal laws 
against the celebration of mass, and. other 
innocent actions of the priests of the Theo- 
éulfians (which laws have lately been 
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withdrawn), and by the exclusion of their 
laity from oftices of magistracy, honour, 
and profit (which exclusion still subsists). 
Under Elizabeth, and at the instigation of 
the Bucerists, one hundred and thirty 
priests of the Theodulfians were executed 
at Tyburn, and elsewhere, for no other 
crime than the inculcation of their tenets: 
so extensive a destruction of priests never 
accompanied any other persecution, ex- 
cept that by the ate atheistical revolution- 
ists in France. Under Charles the First, 
North America was stocked with the ex- 
iles of a less murderous, but not less ex- 
tensive persecution. Under Charles the 
Second, two thousand Calvinist priests, 
who had been inveigled by the Bucerists 
into temporary alliance, for the sake of 
accomplishing the restoration, were, with 
the most ungrateful pertidy, ejected from 
their benefices, and had their private pro- 
perty, in the revenues of the church, to- 
tally confiscated, without indemnity, by 
an act of uniformity. What was thus 
done against the Calvinist clergy was ex- 
tended, under William the Third, to their 
laity. Corporation and test acts were in- 
troduced, in order to deprive their ad- 
herents of all political influence. They 
yet labour under the same grievous pri- 
vations as the Theodulfians. During the 
reigns of George the First and Second, a 
philosophic party gave the tone to our 
statesmen; the spirit of the hierarchy 
slumbered; Ireland was tranquil, and 
Britain happy: but the opportunity was 
lost of removing the legal infringements 
on the political equality of religious sects; 
and the evils of intolerance were all to be 
renewed during the ensuing reign. Every 
one recollects how much the rebellion 
of North America was embittered by the 
apprehension of being visited with epis- 
copacy ; and how much the rebellion of 
Ireland was occasioned by the refusal of 
catholic emancipation. ‘T'wo civil wars is 
a high price to have paid for our docility 
to this clergy. 

Our author, after dwelling at consider 
able length on these grievances, makes the 
following specific proposal : 


“€ What I should, therefore, advise is, that 
government should, without delay, remove all 
the remaining disqualitications and restraints 
on account of religious opinions; should sub- 
stitute a political instead of a religious test, 
and endeavour to make the peopie forget 
that a contrary one had ever been imposed 
There should be no distinctions retained, and 
it is the interest of the state to promote the 
most entire objivion of these which formerly 
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existed. The effects of these measures will 
be, to give consequence and consideration, 
where there is already property and charac- 
ter. It will be a cheap purchase, for the go- 
vernment will buy the support of a numerous 
party of the rich and respectable, at the ex- 

sence of what it has no claim now to retain. 

t will be selling what is of yo utility, for what 
is above all price. The Catholic landholder, 
merchant, and peasant, will derive an addi- 
tional motive to maintain, at the hazard of 
their existence, the security of a government, 
the latest actions of which entitle it to their 
gratitude and love. ‘These,’ says Mr. Burke, 
* are chains that, though light as air, are strong 
as links of iron” ‘This repeal, while it joins 
the two persuasions in power, will unite them 
in affection. All the talent (and in what 
country is there so much?) will then be em- 
ployed on the side of the state, at a period 
when all that can be brought forward ought 
to be called into action. 

> The next consideration will be, to pro- 
vide for the support of that religion which it 
is thus proposed to admit into our establish- 
inent ; and inso doing, the object should be, 
that the burden imposed upon the people for 
the purpose of obtaining the necessary funds, 
should be no more than just sufficient to en- 
able every man, with decency and comfort, 
to live by his ministry. The Irish govern- 
ment allows, at present, salaries to the mi- 
nisters of the Presbyterian worship. ‘There 
seems to be no reason why the same indul- 


— should not be granted to the Catholics. 
olicy, as well as justice, demand it. A 
small, but independent hierarchy, ought to 


be established, Supposing the parishes to 
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amount to 1200, allowing a salary of 1001. 
per annum to each resident priest, and 4001. 
to each bishop, .the amount of the whole es- 
tablishment would be less than 160,000]. per 
annum: an ecclesiastical establishment not of 
avery splendid nature, but perhaps sufficient 
for the moderate wants of the Catholics, and 
conformable 40 the principles, not of encou- 
rasement but of toleration, on which it is 
proposed to acquiesce in their demands.* 
his establishment, when compared to the 
Protestant, which exceeds half a million, fur- 
nishes a proof, at how’cheap a rate an insti- 
tution of so much importance can be pur- 
chased.. The Catholic religion now existing 
in Ireland, under all the disadvantages of pe- 
nury and contempt, is still equal to the main- 
tenance of public morals, and to the support 
of Christianity. ‘The numbers too of the twe 
sects, are of some consequence. ‘The Pro- 
testants of the regular church do not exceed 
600,000 souls, and their establishment costs 
the whole nation half a million. The Catho- 
lics amount to three millions of people, and 
they would be amply contented with the pay- 
ment of 160,0001.” 


Two objections to this plan deserve no: 
tice.—Why introduce a political test at 
all? Cannet a republican be a good ma- 
gistrate under a monarchy, and a royalist 
under a republic? Harmony of specula- 
tive tenets is no more necessary in poli- 
tical than in religious theory. Coalitions 
of hostile factions have often governed 
well; experience justifies the joint em- 
ployment of disagreeing dogmatists. 


Arr. XVIL.—Serious Examination of the Roman Catholic Claims, as set forth in the Peti- 


' tion now pending before Parliament. 


By the Rev. Vnuomas Lemesurier, Rector of 


Nevé.on Langville, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Syo. pp. 60. 


THE descendant of a French refugee 
may be allowed to feel some hereditary 
‘prejudice against the church, which pro- 
cured a revocation of the edict of Nantes : 
but if this prejudice has so far abated 
against its doctrines, as to allow of con- 
formity to an establishment, which Cal- 
vin accused of papism; and has so far 
abated against its practice, as to allow of 
a defence of that very intolerance, which 
protestants once ascribed to the clergy, as 
Romanists, and not as tithing-men ; this 
prejudice can have little claim to indul- 
gence, or to excuse: it borders on an ig- 
noble apostacy to the creeds and the cruel- 
tics which his ancestors withstood. 


The Rev. Mr. Lemesurier first ana- 
lyzes the catholic petition, which in his 
opinion (p. 10), § does not state the case 
of the petitioners with that clearness and 
precision which is or ought to be re- 
quired.’ This is a new ground for resist- 
ing the prayer of a petition, that it was not 
drawn up by a neat writer: happily this 
ground of objection is still more applicable 
to the reverend geutleman’s own counter- 
prayer. 

He next compares the qualifications re- 
quired of an Irish Roman Catholic, which 
are affirmative or juratory declarations of 
opinion, with the qualifications required 
of a member of parliament, which are pe- 


* «*T have selected this sum in preference’to a larger, because in the reformation of Eng- 
lish curacies, laudably commenced by the English bishops, 1001. per annum was esteemed a 
‘competent provision for an English clergyman. The Scottish ministers are supposed to en- 
Joy, upon an average, nearly the same sum, independent, however, of a house and glebe ef 


teas ucres.” 
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eunjary or territorial possessions: and 
‘asks, {p. 13) whether there be more in- 
justice in imposing the one than the 
other. This is an Oxfordism: the doubt 
could hardly have occurred elsewhere. It 
may there be customary to weigh sub- 
scriptions and adjurations to articles of 
faith, against pecuniary income and terri- 
torial tythes; and to consider the impo- 
sition of the one as no grievance, when 
accompanied by the concession of the 
other. But ecclesiastical morality is not 
always that of the world. Among lay- 
men want of veracity is a disgrace, and 
poverty isnot. The man of honour in 
practical life feels a reluctance at making 
formal and public assertions of opinions, 
_ which have never been examined, or ne- 
ver understood, or never proved to the 
satisfaction of the asserter. He feels no 
reluctance to acknowledge or declare the 
want of a landed estate. Both inquisitions 
are cases of impertinence and injustice ; 
but the one violates the conscience, and 
the other only the pocket. 

Thirdly, the oath of supremacy is de- 
fended. It denies jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual to all aliens. If the presbyterians 
of the continent were to hold a synod at 
Geneva, for the purpose of determining 
anew the canon of scripture, and were to 
transmit exhortations to the kirk of Scot- 
Jand to admit the Wisdom and the Eccle- 
siasticus into the christian canon ; any at- 
tention to the authority of such council 
would be a violation of the duty enjoined 
by the oath of supremacy. It is therefore 
an oath not quite fit to be imposed even 
on protestants, far less on catholics. 

Fourthly, this author has recourse to 
what he mistakes for alarming language, 
and calls out in his panic as follows: 
(p. 45) * What shall we say further to a 
popish chancellor, and a popish priime- 
minister, disposing of all the dignities in 
the church, and of the cure of souls in 
such a large proportion of our parishes?’ 
Shall we not say, po! pish! If Boling- 
broke and Burke, who were catholics 
born, had been prime-ministers during 
the principal part of their political career, 


Arr. XVIIL—A Letter to Dr. Troy, titular 
Bonaparte by Pope Pius the Seventh. 


OF the 
lowing soul 
just idea : 


. om of this pamphlet the fol- 


ing denunciation will give a 


“ From among the thousands and ten thou- 
sands of christians, impressed with these sen- 
timents, and terrified and appalled by his por- 
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would this country have been worse off 
than under the men who overbore, or sue 
perseded them? Would literary merit 
have been less secure of adyancement in 
the church? Lord Chatham, the best of 
our prime-ministers since the revolution, 
Was a notorious despiser of the church of 
England, and he reviled its ordinances in 
parliament. The purest churchmen, such 
as Lord North and Mr. Addington, have 
been sorry ministers of state. 

Fifthly, the intolerance of the Roman 
Catholics is adduced as a reason for with- 
holding toleration from them. Ifa great 
number ot whites were slaves in ‘Tom- 
buctoo, oppressed by their masters and 
grievously abused, would it be less a duty 
in the negro monarch to introduce milder 
laws and progressive emancipation, be- 
cause, in some western islands, precedents 
had occurred of white tyranny? Be tol¢- 
rant to the catholics, that they may feel the 
superiority of your religion in the very ge- 
nerosity of its sway. To find a precedent 
for the sin of intolerance, is not an apolo- 
gy: the retaliation of injustice aggravates 
it; the pernicious consequence being, in 
the second instance, foreseen. Besides, 
what claim would the Bucerists theme 
selves have to toleration, if ancestrial per- 
secutions were to be visited on posterity ? 
Recollect that Queen Elizabeth put to 
death one hundred and thirty catholic 
priests (see the list in our third volume, 
p. 282), for promulgating their religion 
in England. These things must not be 
repeated against the intolerant party: not 
only his church, but M, Lemesurier him- 
self, might be in danger ; and we wish him 
many happy years. 

This pamphlet concludes with the as- 
sertion, that the granting of the Roman 
Catholic Petition at this juncture leads to 
no less than the total destruction of the 
country. How the repeal of a Jaw can 
destroy a country, we know not: perhaps 
the author believes that miracles have not 
ceased, and that saint Calvin and _ saint 
Bucer will sink under sea Scotland and 
England, whenever their people become 
ashamed of bigotry and persecution. 


Archbishop of Dublin, on the Coronation of 
By MELANCTHON, 8vo. pp. 97. 


tentous conduct, I stand forward as the public 
accuser of his holiness—I stand forward to ar- 
raign him in the face of heaven and of earth—, 
In the presence of men and of angels, I 
charge him with a flight of impiety and blas- 
phemy, beyond all that the most audacious 
abusers of the Most High have ever attempr- 
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ed; with an extreme of insult to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, that has, as it were, 
been reserved for the last outrage on his pa- 
tience and forbearance, in this age of unparal- 
eled apostacy from all religion, and for a cha- 
racteristic winding-up of that horrible revolu- 
tion, which laid its foundations in the tempo- 
rary extinction of the religion of his blessed 
| now brayes heaven by the mockery 
ei restoring that religion, only to outrage and 
proiane it. 

“In all the horrors of this revolution, I 
charge him with having made himself a party. 
Tn all the horrors of this revolution, I charge 
him with having made our God, and our Re- 
deemer, and our Sanctifier, parties, as far as 
his assumption of the divine cominission, with 
which he invests himseif, can accomplish so 
impious a purpose. 

* {t isthe authority of the Most High which 
he pleads; it is the sanction of his commission 
of which he makes his boast; it is his highest 
prerogative in governing the affairs of men, 
that he pretends to exercise, while he confers 
the imperial crown, the price of all the enor- 
ynities to which the French revolution gave 
birth, on its most distinguished parricide, 
and anoints with the holy oil of kings the mer- 
ciless hands that sluiced the most innocent 
blood during its exterminating progress. 

“¢ It is in the name of the immaculate Jesus, 
and with the invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
that he consecrates a sceptre, wrested from 
its legitimate possessors by a series of such 
atrocities, flowing from this revolution, as ne- 
ver before stained the annals of human crimes, 
or drew down the curses of heaven on the hu- 
man race. 

“ It is the blessed Son of God whom he 
associates in the filiation * to which he adinits 
a recorded apostate, who in the face of the 
christian and infidel worid, and by a public 
proclamation sent into the world with his sig- 
nature, while commanding the revolutionary 
armies in Egypt, asserted that God had no 
Son, no associate in his kingdom. 

“It is to the grace of God, poured largely 
into the heart of this ferocious hoinicide, who 
by a more insatiate thirst of blood, and a pre- 
eminence in every revolutionary crime, 
eclipsed the fame of all his revolutionary com- 
petitors, that he ascribes the desire to receive 
the imperial crown, the golden fruit of all these 
crimes, from the hands of God's vicegerent 
and representative; and jt is to the iminediate 
inspiration of heaven, in answer to his own fer- 
vent prayers, that he attributes his determi- 
nation to gratify this desire of his most § du- 
tiful son,’ who now professes to be a catholic, 
as, when it answered a revolutionary purpose, 
he professed to be a Mahometan, and who 
now venerates the health-bearing cross, as he 
then venerated the health-administerine Ko- 
yan. 

“‘ With respect to the high statign he sills 


* His dearly beloved son in Christ. See the Allocution to the secret Consistony. 
+ See his Proclanyations. 
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as head of the Roman catholic church, seated 
in the see of the prince of the apostles, and, 
as his successor, venerated, I might say ador- 
ed, by such a portion of the-christian world, 
I charge him with having betrayed its dignity. 

“ He canonizes as the pious and zealous 
protector of that see, the man who made a 
merit with the people of Egypt, that he was 
the servant of their prophet 3+ a Mussulman, 
who had marched to Rome to overthrow the 
Pope, because he invited the christians to 
make war against the malometan religion. 

“ He recognizes with the warmest etlusions 
of gratitude, the most rapturous expressions 
ot joy, the man who waged a war of extermir 
nation against his immediate predecessor in 
the pontifical chair; who plundered hin 
of ail that the zeal of chri tian emperors and 
princes had lavished on his see ; who cast him 
Into prison, loaded him with contumely, and 
at length, by his cruel treatment, and the 
ruin he brought upon the patrimony of St. 
Peter, a5 well as on the whole catholic church, 
broke that truly pious, upright, and venerable 
pontiti’s heart, and brought his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. 

“To the royal family of France I charge 
him with the foulest ingratitude. He takes 
the crown of St. Lewis from the altar on 
Which, by an eternal decree of Boniface the 
Eighth, his name was for ever tobe invocated, 
and places it on the head of the murderer of 
his descendants. 

“In the throne that had been filled by this 
race of kings, who for so manv ages had been 
sanctitied as the eldest sons of the Roman ca- 
tholic church, the founders of all its temporal 
power, the liberal benetacturs to whom the 
see he fills owes all its princely possessions, 
he seatsthe upstart usurper of their birthrigh', 
the plunderer of their inheritance, the tyrant 
who founds his power on their extinction. 

* These are the charges I bring against this 
father of the faithful, this visible head of the 
chyrch of Christ, this vicegerent of God. It 
is not a tale of old times; it is not a transac- 
tion of ages of ignorance and superstition, to 
which we scruple to give credence, as so dis 
similar to all that the principles and feelings 
to which we are habituated can suppose pos 
sible: itis the act of the hour in which I 
write :—enlightened Europe is witness to it—- 
the.astonished and indignant world bears tes- 
timony to it. Stand forward, you who exer- 
cise the oftice of advocate for this delegate 
of heaven ; stand forward, and in the face of 
your country defend him against these charges. 
Stand forward, and exculpate him to the num- 
berless professors of your own religion, who 
hang down their heads in shame and silence, 
and to the whole body of your protestant tele 
low-subjects, whose indignation I but faindy 
express.” 


In our opinion, the pope has acted con- 


» 
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sistently with the practice of his church, 
with the law of nations, and with the 
principles of morals, in crowning Bona- 
parte. 

The catholic church does not interfere 
with any other title to sovereignty than 
faith. She always prefers the orthodox 
upstart to the heathen heir, and crowns 
without hesitation a Constantine or a Pe- 

in, or fulminates without hesitation a Ju- 
fian or an Elizabeth, whatever be the cha- 
racter of their civil claims to sovereignty. 
It is a proof of the forbearance and long- 
suffering of the catholic church to have 
tolerated the Bourbons so long. Both 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI., instead of 
repressing and persecuting the encyclo- 
pedic heresiarchs, connived at their im- 
pieties, extended legal toleration, and ap- 
pointed deists and protestants to leading 
offices of the state. It was conformable 
to precedent, that under sovereigns so dan- 
gerously liberal (compare the conduct of 
the priest Savonarola under Lorenzo dei 
Medici), a Sieyes or a Gregoire should let 
slip the arguments of sedition, as a whole- 
some corrective, in order to teach the 
throne its dependence on the altar. The 


church well knows what Barruel teaches 
aloud, that a triumph of sedition is the 
school for kings ; and that the magistrate 


only patronizes her jargon and her panto- 
mime for the sake of the obedience which 
she knows how to inculcate. The direc- 
tory of France was antichristian : it was 
correct therefore in the catholic ecclesi- 
astics of France to transfer their allegiance 
to Bonaparte, who was a professing chris- 
tian at least, and is probably a sincere one. 
The Egyptian proclamation drawn up by 
his staff of savans, and no doubt signed 
unread, proves nothing as to his personal 
religiosity: if it proved secret infidelity, 
there would be more glory due to the 
church for bending the stubborn neck of 
that courage which has doubted, than for 
keeping in curb the cowardice of habitual 
superstition. 

‘The extravagant doctrines of the English 
tories concerning the indefeasibility of he- 
reditary claims, and the imprescriptibility 
of royal titles, form no part of the law of 
nations. Right is power recognized by 
others. Might becomes right, as soon as 
a formal acknowledgment to that effect 
intervenes. After the peace of Ryswick, 
the rights of James the second to the throne 
of Great Britain were, as far as respected 
the rest of Europe, at an end. During 
the ensuing peace, it was a breach of eti- 
quette in French writers to call him king ; 
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and, during the ensuing war, it was in the 
French nation a recision of their own 
agreements, and an arbitrary unconsented 
revocation of implied compact, to assist 
James in 1715, as entitled to the British 
erown. Not only Vattel, Martens, and 
Giinther, support this doctrine; but the 
French themseives, in their declaration of 
war against the emperor, in 1733, com- 
plain thus : 

‘ L’Empereur a entrepris de prononcer 
sans autorité sur ce qui s’etait passé dans 
l'interieur de la republique de Pologne.’ 
They admit that a foreign power is never 
competent to pronounce concerning inter- 
nal rights; and consequently that domes- 
tic recognition ought always to involve 
foreign. The pope therefore acts con- 
formably to the law of nations in recoge 
nizing as sovereign of France the object 
of French recognition. 

And now to the principles of morals. 
When could anarchy terminate if the 
claims of the expelled were perpetual? 
Who does not see the absurdity of treat- 
ing as valid those claims of the Irish pea- 
santry over lands whence their ancestors 
were ejected? If such claims were un- 
expirable (and the claims of ejected prin- 
ces are of the same kind), each generation 
must fight anew for the whole mass of 
fixed property. For fields of harvest we 
should have fields of battle ; for furrows, 
graves. In matters of domestic legisla- 
tion, the law can efficaciously limit the 
exact date of prescription, ; because so- 
ciety can eall in the mass of possessors to 
support its definitions of title. But in 
questions of the Jaw of nations, there be- 
ing no executive police to employ, it is 
expedient, and therefore just, that pres 
scription should be coeyal with recogni- 
tion. If the European powers made no 
bargain at the peace with the French go- 
vernment about the forteited property of 
the emigrants, that property must remain 
a valid forteiture. If no reservation was 
made of the rights of the house of Bour- 
bon (and Bonaparte would not have treat- 
ed as the occasionalsovereign), those rights 
have becn virtually resigned ; and it would 
beun gentlemanly, and a breach of honour, 
in any member or minister of the British 
house of commons to propose now to re- 
enact them; no single nation, na confe- 
deracy of nations, can have aright to de- 
clare them valid. Asit is no object to the 
community whether an estate be held by 
John Doe or Richard Roe, provided there 
be no uncertainty about the proprietor ; 
80 it is ne object to the commonwealth of 
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nations, whether a reigning dynasty be 
called Capet or Bonaparte, provided there 
be no doubt about the real sovereign. The 
friend of order therefore is to promote 
the ascertainment, not the litigation ; heis, 
like the pope, to corroborate the decisions 
of international lawyers with the over- 
awing sanction of the mother church. 
The pope is the representative of the 
catholic interest ; he promotes that in- 
terest by crowning Bonaparte ; he thereby 
reconquers to the Romish church the 
most powerful of the European kingdoms. 
Compared with this conversion of mil- 
lions, and of their sons’ sons, to the holy 
see, what are the puny interests of a ta- 
mily heretofore royal? The pope would 
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have been a traitor to his office to have 
acted otherwise. 

We advise this trumpet-tongued de- 
claimer to lay aside his passion, and to re- 
examine the argument at issue ; he wants 
that power of voluntary transmigration, 
without which the merit of party-chief- 
tains can never be equitably appreciated. 
It became the duke d'Enghien to die for 
the traditional rights of his family : but, 
in recommending a quil mourut to the 
pope, impropriety is advised: he had to 
perform the humbler duty of living for 
the catholic church, and of crowning its 
restorer. A pope is not bound to die for 
Monsieur, but only for the church of 
Christ. 


Arr. XIX.—Cockburn’s Dissertation on the best Means of civilizing the Subjects of the 
British Empire in India. 


THE Rev. Claudius Buchanan, vice- 
provost of the college of Fort William in 
Bengal, gave in 1804 two hundred guineas 
to the University of Cambridge as a prize 
for the superior English prose dissertation, 
* On the best means of civilizing the sub- 
jects of the British Empire in India; and 
of diffusing the light of the christian reli- 
gion throughout the eastern world.’ The 
question is studiously so put as to admit 
but one answer—‘ endow churches.’ Ci- 
vilization may be best .extended by the 
missions of commerce ; and christianity 
best taught by the distribution of printed 
instruction, which can be accommodated 
to the Janguages of different provinces , 
but if the same engine is to be used for 
manufacturing such disconnected products 
as civilization and christianity, that engine 
must be an ecclesiastical corporation. 
Where the inferen¢e is prescribed, the 
philosopher will disdain to discuss ; but 
there are men in modern times, whose 
_puctile eloquence can always labour to po- 
pularize the very inferences of their pa- 
tron; whose obedient souls aspire, as after 
a merit, at driving in the rut of prescrip- 
tive orthodoxy, and whose accommodating 
reason can always evolve the very creed 
of the cotemporary magistrate. 

After noticing many peculiarities of 
the Hindogs with reprqbation, the au- 
thor proceeds to his main proposition. 

It appears absolutely neeessary that a 
church-estab]ishment be immediately com- 
menced ; and at page forty-one it is fur- 
ther recommended that a bishopric be 
- endowed in Bengal. 

When this bishop and these clergy, of 
the value of whose importation only the 
wicked and the ignorant can doubt, are 


arrived in Hindostan, what are they to do? 
They are to disperse a partial version of 
the scriptures. 

And thus, that mass of fanatical and ig- 
norant absurdity, compiled by bishop 
Newton from popish and mystical theolo- 
giwns, which corrupts every source of his- 
tory and confounds every faculty of judge- 
ment, and with a perverseness at which 
Mr. Halhed would blush, holds up, as 
prophetic and allusive, a multiplicity of 
passages in the scriptures, which have not 
the slightest pretensions, which lay not the 
feeblest claim to a prophetic character, is 
to be dispersed among the Hindoos, as a 
part of christian religion. Is this to dif- 
fuse light, and to scatter civilization ? 

The various forms of christianity, while 
they subsist as sects, feel out their appro- 
priate public, and serve to define the mo- 
ral and intellectual attainments of their 
respective adherents : but, inan unoppos- 
ed established shape, they have never yet 
been decidedly beneficial. From the es- 
tablishment of christianity under Constan- 
tine, to the beginnings of its disestablish- 
ment under Pope Leo X., is the darkest 
and most uncivilized period of European 
society. Shall Britain prepare such a mil- 
Jennium for Hindostan ? 

This author is not unwilling to learn of 
the enemy. Among the causes of the 
propagation of christianity, he reckons 
(p. 31.) in the words of Mr. Gibbon, 
‘the exclusive or intolerant zeal of the 
christians.’ With such views of fact, the 
determination to succeed cannot but be 
accompanied with the use of exception- 
able means. Among those already sug- 
gested, is a proposal to call in the aid of 
the civil power (p. 27.) to abolish the 
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custom of sitting in Dherna ; and another 
proposal (p. 28.) to abolish the custom of 
erecting a Koor, ‘These practices per- 
haps thwart, in some cases, the adminis- 
tration of justice: if so, let the courts of 
law, in their judicial capacity, interfere : 
but if the suppression be made at the in- 
stigation of the priest, the customs will 
be endeared and enrooted by all the influ- 
ence of competitory fanaticism. ‘The 
sway of the East India company has this 
of praise-worthy ; that it has equally re- 
spected the hereditary notions of Moslems, 
Seiks, Idolaters, and Christians, and has 
tolerated reciprocal conversion, without 
conferring recompences on apostacy, or 
privileges on foreign faith. 

The would-be christianizers of Hindos- 
tan ought to draw up for that people 
and that climate a peculiar plan of reli- 
gion, if they wish to be successful. In 
Ireland one form of christianity is pre- 
valent; in Scotland another ; in Great Bri- 
tain a third; why not provide for every 
main division of the empire a distinct 
and adapted worship ? - Sir William Jones 
advises a new-selection from our sacred 
books: why not also a new liturgy and a 
new ritual? Surely the progress which 
has been made in seripture-criticism since 
the time of Luther, would enable our 
more learned cotemporaries to compile a 


system less dangerous t¥ the reputation of 


European taste, reason, and civilization. 
The orientals admire the European man ; 


Art. XX.—Asiatic Annual Register, or aView 
Politics, Commerce, and Literature af Asia, for the Years 1802 and 1803. 


THE Asiatic Annual Register began 
with the present century, and has already 
been noticed in our first volume, p. 332. 
It continues to be conducted on the same 
plan, with increased resources and spee- 
dier assiduity. 

An account of the Mahratta war, a 
chronicle of minute occurrences, a list of 
promotions, births, marriages, and deaths ; 
state-papers, debates in parliament and 
at the India-house, characters, poetry, re- 
views of books, and miscellaneous tracts, 
form the varied bill of fare. 

The literary world will take an interest 
in the statutes of the new college of Fort 
William in Bengal. 

It would have been well so to organize 
the college, that natives of the country 
could be received there both as pupils and 
professors. The christian test imposed on 
professors ought not to have been intro- 
duced. Can the Sanscrit, the Chinese, 
and similar languages, be taught by Eu- 


they are acquainted with our merchants, 

ur soldiers, and our lawyers ; if they 
should become acquainted with our reli- 
gionists, how soon the useful spell must 
be dissolved! Happily the spirit of the 
gentleman often corrects the spirit of the 
priest, and the opinions of the age fore- 
stall the opinions of the church. If an 
eastern hierarchy should be established, 
one may indulge the hope that some men 
will obtain preferment in it, who have 
more the temper of philosophers than of 
missionaries; who are not less solicitous 
about the interests of literature than about 
the interests of protestantism, who pre- 
fer sincerity to conformity, and consider 
toleration as an essential part of equity. 
A bishop of Bengal may one day be — 
to merit the rare and pure praise lately 
inscribed on the monument of the bishop 
of Down. 

One would have wished to see a disser- 
tation, which wins a prize in a British 
university, remarkable for a display of 
the appropriate learning. Mr. Maurice is 
quoted and epitomized occasionally, and 
Sir William Jones has been consulted ; 
but the mass of information which Son- 
nerat, which Anquetil, which Fra Paolino 
especially, have imported into Europe 
concerning the religions of the east, and 
the braminical sy stem, appears to slum- 
ber unnoticed in the shelves of the college 
library. 


: of the History of Hindostan, and of the 
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ropeans as wellas by the natives of the 
provinces where these languages still sub- 
sist? This test tends to prevent the ob-~ 
taining of the best possible instruction. 
The life of Totuzzel Hussein Khan 
will be read with high gratification 
throughout Europe. The example of a 
native of Cashmir studying so successfully 
oug languages and our sciences ; translat- 
ing into Arabic our books of mathematics, 
and committing to an oriental press the 
far-fetched select importations of his high 
and comprehensive acquirements; is a 
harbinger of the entire civilization of the 
world. 
What a misfortune to the progress of 
> culture, that so many difficulties should 
be thrown in the way of migration to 
Hindostan, by the East India company ! 
Had an open trade subsisted during the 
last generation, instead of the monopoly, 
our arts, our habits, our literature, our 
sciences, would haye struck root long ago 
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in the peninsula; our merchants would 
have domesticated there an European ci- 
vilization ; and provinces, which are now 


the quarry of plunder, would have been 
paying to commerce a voluntary and a 
larger tribute. 


Art. XXI.—A concise Account of the Commerce and Navigation of the Black Sea: from 
reeent and authentic Information. 8vo. pp. 53. 


ABOUT three years ago Mr. Eton was 
sent by government to the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia, as well to purchase on 
trial certain naval stores, corn and salted 

rovisions, which, it was thought, might 

abitually be wanted for Malta, as to 
make a general report concerning the faci- 
lities for British commerce offered by the 
several ports of the Black Sea. ‘This 
pamphlet contains a summary of the in- 
formation collected by him, and will form 
the basis of a more extensive statistical 
work concerning the countries visited. It 
contains, in a cheap, unaffected, and con- 
densed form, matter of immediate im- 
portance to the statesman, and of lasting 
§$mportance to the merchant. Literary 
industry may manufacture from these 
materials a thicit book of travels, and re- 
sublish what is already known of the 

Slack Sea shore : here we obtain apart the 
recent additions to our circulating know- 
ledge. 

The Black Seca has deservedly been 
named ‘the guestless, the inhospitable, 


for such is the meaning of the word 


Euxine. In antient as in modern times, a 
mischievous resistance was opposed by the 
borderers to the navigation of this inland 
sea. There are natural impediments : 
during the summer, north-east winds are 
almost perpetual, and ships lie sometimes 
wind-bound for three months. Sharp 
vessels that can work well to windward 
are fittest for this trade. There are artiti- 
cial impediments: all the ports are shut 
to vessels liable to quarantine, except 
Kaffa and Odessa, where alone lazarettoes 
have been established. No accurate charts 
exist to guide navigators in the Black Sea. 
A vast mass of produce descends the 
Dnieper, which might conveniently be 
shipped at Oczakow : it is compelled to 
take the more expensive rocd through 
Odessa, by the absurd preference of prince 
Potemkin, who chose there to construct 
moles, kays, magazines, bazars, and other 
apparent appurtenances of commerce, in 
the hope of attracting a trade which na- 
ture has allotted elsewhere. Odessa has 
neither wood nor water: the port is bad 
in blowing weather: the sands washed 
down the Dnieper are constantly filling 
up the haven. The expence of carrying 
corn from Cherson to the Liman, is trora 


ten to fifteen kopeks the chetwert (about 
half-a-crown per bushel), but to Odessa, 
the freight is trom eighty to one hundred 
kopecks ; on which accaunt corn may be 
had cheaper in the Liman. The proper 
step for restoring to commerce its natural 
course, would be to establish another qua- 
rantine at Oczakow, for vessels destined 
to load in the Liman: this should be soli. 
cited from the Russian government. 

An English house of great respectabi- 
lity at Odessa, is that of Mr. Henry Sea- 
son, a native of Exeter, who resided at 
Naples before its commerce was inter- 
rupted by the French. Kaffa is more 
likely to engross the corn-trade than 
Odessa: the best of its wheats is called 
arnaut ; it is the kind, of which the Nea- 
politans make their macaroni and vermi- 
celli. There isa sort of rye near Eliza- 
betgrad, of which the grains measure 
almost half an inch in length, At Cher- 
son the empress Catharine tounded an ad- 
miralty : the disadvantage of this site is, 
that there is only five or six feet water, 
and that ships of war built there must be 
put into camels, as in Holland, to cross 
the bar. A general of infantry fixed this 
spot, as a general of cavalry fixed on 
Odessa. 

‘There was a considerable French navi- 
gation to the Liman before the revolution. 
‘Toulon was thence supplied with naval 
stores; and the merchants of Marseilles 
carried out the silks of Lyons and the 
cloths of Louviers. The return of French 
commerce is looked for with anxiety by 
all people, and particularly by the great 
proprietors. Its effects have founded 
among the nobility, or landed interest, of 
southern Russia, a Gallican party. It ts 
important, as a mean of securing the al- 
Lance of [ussia, that a British commerce, 
equivalent to that of France, should be 
founded in the Euxine. ‘This may best 
be done by purchasing annually for the 
admiralty, at a regular loss, through prt- 
vate merchants, a certain quantity of na- 
val stores. ‘Lhe merchants will soon ac- 
quire the routine of demand and supply, 
and a trade will thus establish itself able 
to stand alone. The importance of con- 
centring the population and metropoli- 
tan influence of Russia, rather in _ the 
south, where the goil and climate are fine, 
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than in the north, where a perpetual war 
must be waged with nature, is felt by the 
enlightened mind of Alexander. _ It is 
for Britain to prove that her versatile in- 
dustry can as easily collect the productions 
of Russia through the Mediterranean as 
through the Baltic. 

Oczakow is the natural deposit of what 
descends the Bog and the Duieper. Katta 
is the natural deposit of what descends the 
Don. For these places Jazarettoes must be 
obtained, and consuls appointed. 

A curious fact occurs at p. 33.“ The 
Maltese yarn-spinners make better cordage 
than the English. They are very clever 
and expeditious, and thejr method is pre- 
ferable, as they feed the yarn from the end, 
not the middle of the fibres of hemp. 
This merits attention, the difference is 
very great.” 

A much wiser establishment than those 
of Odessa and Cherson is that of Kaffa, or 
as we write, Caffa. 


* Vessels arriving at Caffa, any month in 
the year, may begin to load immediately, 
during quarantine, and the magazines beng 
close to the water-side, at little expence. ‘The 
waggons that bring corn from Arabat unload 
into boats. 

«The Quarantine-Lazaretto, and the whole 
of that establishment, as well as the custome 
house, are upon the shore; and the natural 
Jocality of the ground and port afford every 
convenience that can be desired for the expe- 
dition and economy of trade. 

“« Ships of war even have a secure anchor- 
age in the bay, though it is somewhat open, 
the ground being excellent. A pier is to be 
run out into 40 teet water, and a second and 
third pier for the quarantine-harbour, so that 
ships will not be subject to be mixed. There 
will be ports for ships actually having the 
plague on board, those under precautionary 
quarantine, and those that have performed it, 
or are not subject to it. ; 

“« The city, which had been entirely ruined, 
is rebuilding, and trade already begins to 
flourish. 

‘* All these works are conducting by gene- 
ral Fanshaw (a general in chief, and hereto- 
fore governor general of the city and pro- 
vince of Kiew), than whom the emperor ha 
not a more intelligent, active, honourable, and 
zealous officer in his service. ‘The sums that 
will.be saved by jiis ability and economy, are 
incredible. [He was formerly an officer in 
our guards. 

**“Phisis the place found most advantageous 
for salting of meat for exportation. ‘The Cri- 
mea oxen are a small race, but those of the 
Cybag, not 100 miles from Catta, are a fine 
large breed, and become very fat early enough 
to kill in the cool weather of the spring as weil 
as autumn, except in some very late seasons. 
Vn the Don and Volga, are also vast herds of 
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cattle, which are driven to distant markets. 
Beginning at Bachmut, Poltava, Elizabeth, 
and into Poland and Germany, they feed as 
they go on the rich plains. From the Don to 
Caffa they can be brought easily. The whole 
road és fine pasture, and the neck of land be- 
tween Arabat and Yanitsi produces rich grass. 
In the Caban they have salt marshes. In 
some parts they kill the cattle for the hides, 
and to boil out the fat. The only lake in the 
Crimea which produces salt of the best qua- 
lity for preserving meat, is near to Perecop ; 
but lately the salt of the Kertch has been 
found of an equal, or even superior quality ; 
that is, it is more free of magnesia, with which 
other kinds of salt abound in too large a pro- 
portion. These different kinds of salt have 
been analized by Pallas and by admiral Mo!- 
ler at Cherson. Cattle may be bought lean, 
and the price of feeding them in the plains is 
one rouble a head. It iscalculated that beef 
may be salted (a proper establishment being 
made) for five farthings to three halfpence a 
pound. Lean hogsare to be driven to Caffa, 
and there fattened on barley, which is very 
cheap. 

*« ¥ at hogs are very reasonable at Krement- 
chug; but if they are killed and salted in the 
beginning ef winter, they cannot be exported 
before May or June from Cherson: and salt 
meat does not bear land-carriage in these 
parts. ‘The agent who was sent from this 
country, salted pork for the value of 1,000/. 
at Olgopol in Poland, in the spring of 1803 ; 
but a greater quantity of rain falling than was 
ever remembered, which rendered the car- 
riage long, and great heats coming on, the 
whole was spoiled. I mention this that others 
may profit by the example. Much of the 
evil was also owing to the bad quality of the 
Polish salt. 

** Casks must be bespoke of the proper 
size and strength, and made during the winter 
months at Krementchug, to have them cheap. 
With wooden hoops they cost about 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. each. Iron hoops are best had from 
the manufactory belonging to Mr. Raikes, of 
St. Petersburg: the carriage in winter from 
the forges to the Crim, is very low. An iron 
rolled hoop, nine feet long, costs him about 
7d. sterling. Hence it is evident that, to en- 
Joy every advantage, it is necessary to give 
orders for salted beef nearly a year beforehand, 
The casks and hoops must be procured in 
winter, the oxen purchased in spring, fed and 
killed in autumn. Or they may be purchased 
fat, generally in spring, always in October ; 
but this is not so advantageous as buying them 
lean and fattening them. 

“* The articles of the produce of the Don, 
Volga, and the circumjacent countries, need 
not be enumerated, they are known to every 
one. Iron comes to Czaratzin, on the Volga, 
in one season from Siberia, and is carried by 
land to the Don much cheaper than it goes 
to St. Petersburgh ; and it will be still more 
reasonable when the canal is completed, 
which will join these two rivers. It will then 
yot cost above half the price it costs at St. Pe- 
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tersburgh. The oak on the Don, &c. is not 
so good as that on the Dneiper ; but the deal 
or fir, for planks, is even better. Cannon, 
and every thing :—/ to a ship, may 
be brought to Catla. Mr. Gascoign has e>- 
tablished an iron foundery at Logan, on the 
Dog. ‘The Russian sheet-copper for vessels 
is now brought to great perfection. Hitherto 
the ships of war in the Black Sea were not 
coppered, and were much injured by worms.” 


Some of those gentlemen who obtain 
travelling fellowships at Cambridge should 
undertake a circuit of the Black Sea. 
Marble ruins, on which the’chisel of 
Greece has left its everlasting stamp, would 
frequently cross their footsteps. ‘The classi- 
eal recollections, in which they delight, 
would crowd on the soul at every promon- 
tory. We do not condemn them to re- 
main in Sinope, but we wish them to go 
thither. The popularity of their country 
would efficaciously be served among the 
Russians, by the celebration of contiguous 
sites, which are again becoming the haunts 
of civilized men. Many a patriotic sug- 
gestion will occur to the classical observer ; 
and will travel, in association with his to- 
pics, to the polished and leading minds 
both. of Russian and of British society. 
An interesting sweep of Turkish coast is 
thus noticed by Mr. Eton. 


“ The ports are, on sailing from Constanti- 
nople eastward, first Achilio, at the distance 
of about thirty miles; it is a place for small 
craftonly. ‘Lhirty miles farther is Kefkani, 
a port for four or five ships of four or five 
hundred tons burthen, and two or three fri- 
gates. The nextis Bender Heracli (or He- 
raclea), sixty miles distant, where the largest 
fleet of ships of the line may anchor in per- 
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fect safety in all winds, ‘though it is properly 
only a deep bay. From this, sixty miles, 
lies Amastra, where there are many noble 
ruins and Greek and Roman inscriptions, and 
beautiful oak timber growing down to the wa- 
ter-side. It was an island, now joined to the 
main land hy a causeway, composed, in great 
part, of shatis of marble columns. The south 
port is dangerous, and receives only very 
small craft. ‘The other port will hold four 
frigates, but the entrance, round the point of 
an ancient sunken mole of marble, is rather 
dangerous. Around the port there are seen 
the remains of an ancient marble quay, with 
square projections into the sea. Farther on 
is Kitros, and round the cape is Sinope, so 
well known that [ need not describe it. ‘There 
the Turks build most of their ships of war, 
and the timber of all this coast is almost of 
eternal duration. It grows on dry rocky soil. 

“ From Sinope the coast is not exactly 
known, farther than that it is esteemed very 
safe to 'Trabizond and to the Phasis. From 
thence to the Cuban it is very little known.” 

Here one regrets to find only the sta- 
tistical gazer; he might however with 
propriety have invoked the tutelary gods 
of the ancient traveller, Mercury, and 
Castor and Pollus ; to the service of com- 
merce, und to the service of navigation, 
his attention has been steadily directed. 

This pamphlet should be transmitted 
to our ambassador at Petersburg, with or- 
ders to get it translated into Russian. The 
mercantile interest of Russia ought to be 
made aware of the unchangeable natural 
reasons and causes for preferring Oczakow 
to Odessa; in order that their petitions 
and representations may, if requisite, be 
called in, to obtain from the emperor 
Alexander a quarantine-establishment at 
Oczakow. 


Art. XXIL—The History of the Manners, Landed Property, Government, Laws, Poetry, 
Literature, Religzon, and Language, of the Anglo-Saxons. By Su. Turner, F’, A.S. 8vo. 


HAVING detailed the civil and mili- 
tary history of the Anglo-Saxons in the 
volumes which have been already noticed, 
Mr. Turner in this completes his under- 
taking, and presents us with as correct a 
picture of their private life as the imper- 
fect documents which remain could en- 
able him to compose. 

Of the Saxons in their pagan state he 
has gathered all that could be relied upon 
with certainty ; and though the history is 
imperfect, he is amply entitled to our 
thanks. Their government, their laws, 
and their religions system, are equally ob- 
scure ; nor does it seem quite certain that 
they had either the knowledge or the use 
of alphabetic characters. From the uni- 
form:ty, however, of the principles of le- 


gislation in continental Saxony, and in 
England at a subsequent period, Mr. Tur- 
ner infers that pecuniary compensation 
was even at that time the general mode 
both of redressing personal injuries and 
punishing criminal offences: a feature, 
he observes, which certainly announces 
that the spirit of legislation even at that 
early period began to be understood ; 
though their severity in one instance, 
against adultery, was both personal and 
sanguinary. 


“If a woman became unchaste she was 
compelled to hang herself, her body was burnt, 
and over her ashes the adulterer was executed. 
Or else a company of females whipped her 
from district to district, and, dividing her 
garments near the middle, they pierced her 
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body with their knives. They drove her, 
thus bleeding, irom their habitations; and 
wheresoever she went, new collections of wo- 
men renewed the cruel punishment till she 
expired, This dreadiul cu tom shews that 
the savage character of the nation was not 
confined to the males. Female chastity is 
indeed a virtue as indispensable as it is at- 
tractive; but its proper guardians are the 
maternal example and tuition, the constitu- 
tional delicacy of the female mind, its native 
love of hofiour, and the uncorrupted voice 
and feeling of society. li it can be only 
maintained by the horrors of a Saxon punish- 
ment, the nation is too barbarous or too cun- 
taminated, to be benetited by the penalty.” 


For the domestic history of the Saxons 
at a later period, Mr. Turner’s materials 
were in course more copious; and he has 
traced their reigning manners, the general 
history and spirit of their legislation, their 
arts, their literature, their religion, and 
their language, not only with correctness 
but with the hand of a master. 


“The first great change,” he observes, 
in the Anglo-Saxons appeared in the discon- 
tinuance of their piracies. ‘They ceased to 
be the ferocious spoilers of the ocean and its 
coasts; they became land-owners, agricultu- 
tists, and industrious citizens; they seized 
and divided the acquisitions of British aitlu- 
ence, and made the commonalty of the island 
their slaves. ‘Their war-leaders became ter- 
ritorial chiefs, and the contlicts of capricious 
and sanguinary robbery were exchanged for 
the possession and inheritance of property in 
its various sorts; for trades and manutac- 
tures ; for useful luxuries, peaceful industry, 
and domestic comfort.” 


In what relates to the institution of 
their earliest years there is one fact, the 
remembrance of which appears only to 
have been preserved by the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, and which we could not but con- 
template with astonishment. 


“The northmen were in the habit of ex- 
posing their children. ‘The Anglo-Saxons 
seem not to have been unacquainted with 
this inhumanity ; as one of the laws of Ina 
provides, that for the fostering of a foundling 
six shillings should be allowed the first year, 
twelve the next, thirty the third, and after- 
wards according to his wlite, or his personal 
appearance and beauty.” 


The course of education, howevér, by 
which the Anglo-Saxons conducted their 
children to maturity, cannot be detailed 
withall the minuteness an inquisitive reader 
might perhaps desire. Society, it should 
seem, was then divided but into two or- 
ders: and laymen and ecclesiastics were 
‘but other terms fer ignorance and learn- 
ing. So early as the seventh century, in- 
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deed, there were a few found who rose 
above the level of the age, and endea- 
voured to recommend the use of schools. 
But the principal improvements in Saxon 
education wefe the work of Alfred, in 
whose view none could be either great or 
powerful who undervalued knowledge: 
and something must be also attributed tu 
the emigration of the Irish ecclesiastics. 

From the chapters on their food, thei 
drinks, and cookery, we learn that their 
tables were better furnished than we usu- 
ally suppose them to have been. They 
had oxen, sheep, and swine; and they 
used fowls, deer, goats, and hares. Ameng 
their fish, ceils are by far the most pro- 
fusely noticed ; and to the more common 
of the sea-fish now in use, they added the 
dolphin and the porpoise. Orchards too 
were cultivated; and we find figs, grapes, 
nuts, almonds, pears, and apples, mention- 
ed, ‘Their principal drinks were wine, 
mead, ale, piment, morat, and cyder. 
And cookery, it appears, was not merely 
a matter of taste, but of indispensable de- 
corum. 

In regard to dress, the terms which have 
reached us are at this distant period but 
difficultly comprehended ; but it is more 
than probable that the reader will, from 
the following extract, form a good notion 
of an Anglo-Saxon lady : 

** The wife described by Aldhelm has neck- 
laces and bracelets, aud also rings, with geins 
on her fingers. Her hair was dressed arti- 
ficially ; he mentions the twisted hairs de- 
licately curled with the iron of those adorn 
ing her. 

“ {n this part of her dress she was a contrast 
to the religious virgin, whose hair was entirely 
neglected. Their hair was highly valuabie 
and reputable among the Saxon ladies. Ju- 
dith is perpetually mentioned with epithets 
allusive to her hair. Her twisted locks are 
more than once noticed: 


“* The maid of the Creator 
With twisted locks, 
Took then a sharp sword. 


‘ « She with the twisted locks 
Then struck her hateful enemy, 
Meditating ill, 

With the ruddy sword. 


“ The most illustrious virgin 
Conducted and led them, 
Resplendent with her twisted locks, 
To the bright city of Bethulia. 


** The laws mention a free woman, loc 
bore, wearing her locks as a distinguishing 
circumstance. Judith is also described with 
her ornaments: 


** The prudent one adorned with gold 
Ordered her maidens — 
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Then commanded he 
The blessed virgin 
With speed to fetch 
To his bed rest, 
With bracelets laden, 
With rings adorned. 

«* Aldhelm also describes the wife as loving 
to paint her cheeks with the red colour of 
stibium. The art of painting the face is not 
the creature of refinement; the most barba- 
rous nations seem to be the most liberal in 
their use of this fancied ornament. 

“« The will of Wyntled makes us acquaint- 


ed with several articles of the dress and orna-' 


ments of an Anglo-Saxon lady. She gives to 
#theltleda, one of her daughters, her en- 
graved beah, or bracelet, and her covering 
mantel (mentel). To Eadgyfa, another of 
her daughters, she leaves her best dun tunic, 
and her better mantel, and her covering gar- 
ment. She also mentions her pale tunics, 
her torn cyrtel, and other linen, web, or gar- 
ment. She likewise notices her white cyrtel, 
and the cuffs and ribband (cuffian and bin- 
dan). 

«* Among the ornaments mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon documents we read of a golden 
fy, beautifully adorned with gems; of golden 
vermiculated necklaces; of a bulla that had 
belonged to the grandmother of the lady 
spoken of; of golden head-bands, and of a 
meck cross. 

“ The ladies had also gowns; for a bishop 
of Winchester sends as a present ‘ a short 


gown (gunna) sown in our manner.’ ‘Thus 
we find the mantle, the kirtle, and the gown, 
mentioned by these names among the Saxons, 
and even the ornament of cutis. 

“‘In the drawings on the manuscripts of 
these times, the women appear with a long 
loose robe, reaching down to tire ground, and 


large loose sleeyes. Upon their head is a 
hood or veil, which falling down before, was 
wrapped round the neck and breast. All 
the ladies in the drawing have their necks, 
from the chin, closely wrapped in this man- 
ner, and in none of them is a fine waist at- 
tempted to be displayed, nor have their heads 
any other covering than their hood.” 


Of their houses, furniture, luxuries, 
conviviality, and amusements, it would be 
impossible to convey ah adequate idea 
here; we shall therefore content our- 
selves with observing that, from the scat- 
tered notices which could be obtained 
from a laborious perusal of the Saxon 
writings, Mr. Turner has formed a little 
memoir, which merits more than ordi- 
nary care in the perusal. 

The chapter on their trade is replete 
with valuable and instructive information: 
although little of extraordinary imterest 
occurs in the history of their commercial 
navigation: and this we rather wonder at, 
since it was as early as the eighth century 
that the commerce of Britain, which from 


the time of the Romans had been almost 
totally extinguished, appears to have re- 
vived. 

In the calculation of their money Mr. 
Turner reconciles some apparent contra- 
dictions ; and brings an authority from the 
laws of Alfred, which seems to indicate 
that there were two sorts of pennies in 
use, the greater and the less. The gold 
coins in use among them he considers to 
have been foreign; since the pretensions 
of none which have been hitherto disco- 
vered have been acknowledged by our an- 
tiquaries. But there is one passage, on 
which the numismatic readers will pro- 
bably be divided in opinion. 

“ That the Anglo-Saxons did not use coined 
moncy before the Roman ecclesiastics intro- 
ye the custom, is an idea somewhat war- 
ranted by the expression they applied to coin. 
This was mynet, a coin, and from this, myne- 
tian, to coin, and mynctere, a person coining. 
These words are obviously the Latin moneta 
and monetarius; and it usually happens that 
when one nation borrows such a term from 
another, they are indebted to the same source 
for the knowledge of the thing which it de- 
signates.” 

On the chivalry of the Anglo-Saxons, 
we havea curious chapter. Not the chi- 
valry, indeed, which was accompanied by 
that refined and enthusiastic spirit of gal- 
lantry which marked a brighter period ; 
but chivalry in its first forra, as a military 
investiture, 

Of the chapters on their landed property 
we shall say but little. One of the most 
curious is perhaps that on the burdens to 
which their lands were liable. On their 
military service the principal of the illus- 
trations are new: but it is from the Con- 
queror’s survey that the most precise in- 
formation has been collected. 


“The other two great services to which 
land was generally liable were, the construc- 
tion or reparation of bridges, and fortresses or 
walls. ‘lhese are enjoined to be done in al- 
most every grant. In Doomsday-book it is 
said of Chester, that the prepositus should 
cause one man for every hide to come to re- 
build the wall and bridge of the city, or if the 
man should fail to come, his lord was to pay 
forty shillings. 

** Besides these three great services, which 
later writers have called the trinoda necessi- 
tas, there were many other burdens to which 
the landed interest was more or less liable in 
the hands of the sub-proprietors. 

“A careful provision is made in many 
grants against royal tributes and impositions, 
and those of the great and powerful. In one 
it is mentioned that the king should not re- 
quire his pasture, nor the entertainment of 
those men called festing-men, nor of these 
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who carry hawks, falcons, horses, or dogs. 
In another it is agreed that the wuod should 
not be cut for the buildings of either king or 
prince. It is elsewhere expressed that the 
land should be free from the pasiure and re- 
section of those men called in Saxon walb- 
fereld, and their feasting, and of all English- 
men or foreigners, noble and ignoble. ‘This 
burden, of being compelled to entertain 
others, is mentioned in several grants. In 


one, the pasture of the king’s horses and 
grooms, and of his swine, which was called 
fearn leswe, is noticed.” 


Among the particulars, however, of the 
* Places in Middlesex and London in the 
Saxon times,’ we perceive one or two of 
the modern names in which Mr, Turner 
is certainly mistaken. Ticheham, in the 
Doomsday Survey, is not Twickenham, 
but Ickenham: had it been the former it 
would have been specified not in Elthorne, 
but in Hounslow hundred, Fiergotestane, 
too, is not Heston but Haggerstone, a de- 
cayed hamlet in the neighbourhood of 
Kingsland. 

The fourth, sixth, and seventh chapters 
of the third book, on their conveyances, 
and Jaw-suits about land, and denomina- 
tions of land, are almost needless: at least 
their omission would have been no loss to 
the work. But the election and corona- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon kings carries a 
double share of interest. In those times 
the crown was not hereditary, but elec- 
tive. It remained so till the Norman con- 
quest terminated the power of the Saxon 
witenagemot, and made a change highly 
auspicious to our national prosperity. 

“« The Coronation Qath. 

“Tn the name of Christ, I promise three 
things to the christian people, my subjects: 

“First, ‘That the church of God and all the 
christian people shall always preserve true 
peace under our auspices. 

“Second, That | will interdict rapacity 
and all iniquities to every condition. 

“ Third, That I will command eauity and 
mercy in all judgments, that to me and to you 
the gracious and merciful God may extend his 
mercy.” 

“ All shall say amen. These prayers shall 
follow, which the bishops are separately to re- 

cat. 

Be We invoke thee, O Lord, Holy Father, 
Almighty and Eternal God, that this thy ser- 
vant (whom by the wisdom of thy divine dis- 
pensations from the beginning of his formation 
to this present day, thou hast perinitted ta 
increase, rejoicing in the flower of youth) en- 
tiched with the gift of thy piety, and full of 
the grace of truth, thou m2yest cause to be al- 
ways advancing, day by day, to better things 
before God and men. — That, rejoicing in the 
bounty of supernal grace, he may reeeive the 
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throne of supreme power, and defended on all 
sides from his enemies by the wall of thy mers 
cy, he may deserve to govern happily the 
people committed to him with the peace of 
propitiation and the strength of victory.” 

“* Second Prayer. 

““O God, who directest thy people in 
strength, and governest them with love, give 
this thy servant such a spirit of wisdom with 
the rule of discipline, that, devoted to thee 
with his whole heart, he may remain in his go- 
vernment always fit, and that by thy favour 
the security of this church may be preserved 
in his time, and christian devotion may remajn 
in tranquillity ; so that, persevering in good 
works, he may attain, under thy guidance, to 
thine everlasting kingdom.” 

‘ Atter a third prayer, the consecration of 
the king by the bishop takes place, who holds 
the crown over him, saying, 

“ Almighty Creator, Everlasting Lord, Go- 
vernor of heaven and earth, the maker and 
disposer of angels and men, King of kings and 
Lord of lords, who made thy faithful servant 
Abraham to trittmph over his enemies, and 
gavest manifold victories to Moses and Jo- 
shua, the prelates of thy people, and didst 
raise David, thy lowly child, to the summit 
of the kingdom, and didst free him from the 
mouth of the lion and the paws of the beast, 
and from Goliath, and from the malignant 
sword of Saul and his enemies; who didst en- 
dow Solomon with the ineffable gift of wisdom 
and peace: look down propitiously on our 
humble prayers, and multiply the gifts of thy 
blessing on this thy servant, whom, with ham- 
ble devotion, we have chosen to be king of the 
Angles and the Saxons. Surround him every 
where with the right hand of thy power, that, 
strengthened with the faithfulness of Abra- 
ham, the meckness of Moses, the courage of 
Joshua, the humility of David, and the wis- 
dom ot Solomon, he may be well-pleasing to 
thee in all things, and may always advance in 
the way of justice with inoffensive progress. 

“ May he so nourish, teach, ddend, and 
instruct the church of all the kingdom of the 
Anglo-Saxons, with the people annexed to it, 
and so potently and royally rule it against alk 
visible and invisible enemies, that the royal 
throne of the Angles and Saxons may not de- 
sert his sceptre, but that he may keep their 
minds in the harmony of the pristine faith and 
peace! May he, supported by the due sub- 
jection of the people, and glorified by worthy 
love, through a long life, descend to govern 
and establish it with the united mercy of thy 
glory! Defended with the helmet and invin- 
cible shield of thy protection, and surrounded 
with celestial arms, may he obiain the tri- 
umph of victory over all his enemies, and 
bring the terror of his power on all the un- 
faituful, and shed peace on those joyiully 
fighting for thee! Adorn him with the virtues 
with which thou hast decorated thy faithful 
servants ; place him high in his dominion, and 
anoint him with the oil of the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit!” 
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« Here he shall be anointed with oil; and 
this anthem shall be sung: 

“And Zadoc the pricst, and Nathan the 
prophet, anointed Solomon king in Sion, and, 
approaching him, they said, May the king 
hive for ever.” — . 

“« After two appropriate prayers, the sword 
‘was given to.him, with this invocation: 

“God! who governest all things, both in 
heaven and im earth, by thy providence, be 
propitious to our most christian king, that all 
the strength of his enemies may be broken by 
the virtue of the spiritual sword, and that 
thou combating for hin, they may be utterly 
destroyed !” 

“ he king shall here be crowned, and 
shall be thus addressed : 

“* May God crown thee with the crown of 
gory, and with the honotir of justice, and the 
fabour of fortitude ; that by the virtue of our 
benediction, and by a right faith, and the 
various fruit of ee works, thou mayest at- 
tain to the crown of the everlasting kingdom, 
through his bounty whose kingdom endures 
for ever.” 

« After the crown shall be put upon his 
head, this prayer shall be said : 

“ God of eternity! commander of the vir- 
tues, the conqueror of all enemies, bless 
this thy servant, now humbly bending his 
head before thee, and preserve him long in 
health, prosperity, and happiness. When- 
ever he shall invoke thine aid, be speedily 

esent to him, and protect and defend him. 

sstow on him the riches of thy grace 5 fulfil 
his desires with every good thing, and crown 
Lim with thy mercy.” 

* The sceptre shall be here given to him, 
with this address : 

«Take the illustrious sceptre of the roval 
power, the rod of thy dominion; the rod of 
justice, by which mayest thou govern thyself 
well, and the holy churchand christian people, 
committed by the Lord to thee! Maven 
thou, with royal virtue, defend from the wick- 
ed; correct the bad, and pacify the upright 5 
and that they may hold the right way, direct 
tiem with thine aid, so that from the tempo- 
tal kingdom thou mayest attain to that which 

_ is eternal, by his aid whose endless dominion 
will remain through every age.” 

*« After the sceptre has been given, this 
prayer follows: 

“ Lord of all! fountain of good! God of 
all!.Governor of governors! bestow on thy 
servant the dignity to gevern well, and 
strengthen him that- he become the honour 
granted him by thee. Make him illustrious 
above every other king in Britain! Enrich 
him with thine affluent benediction, and es- 
tablish him firmly in the throne of his king- 
dom! Visit him in his offspring, and grant 
hiin Jength of life! In his day, may justice 
be pre-eminent, so that, with all joy and feli- 
city, he may be gloritied in thine everlasting 
kingdom.” 

«The rod shall be here given to him with 
this address : 

‘Take the rod ef justice and equity, by 
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which thou mayest understand how to soothe 
the pious and terrify the bad; teach the way 
to the erring ; stretch out thine hand to the 
faltering; abase the proud; exalt the hum- 
ble, that Christ our Lord may open to thee 
the door, who saysof himself, ‘ 1] amthe door; 
if any enter through me h- shall be saved.’ 
And hewho is the key of David, and the scep- 
tre of the house of israel, who opens and no 
onecan shut; whoshuts and no one can open; 
may he be thy helper! He who bringeth the 
bounden from the prison-house, and the one 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death ! 
that in all things thou mayest deserve to fol- 
low him of whom David sang: ‘'Thy seat, O 
God, endureth for ever; the sceptre of thy 
kingdom. is a right sceptre.’ Imitate Him 
who says, ‘'Thou hast loved righteousness, 
and hated iniquity ; therefore God, even thy 
God, has anointed thee with the oil of ‘glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” 


The benedictions follow. 


May the Almighty Lord extend the right 
hand of his blessing, and pour upon thee the 
gift of his protection, and surround thee with 
a wall of happiness, and with the guardian- 
ship of his care; the merits of the holy Mary ; 
of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles; and 
of St. Gregory, the apostle of the English ; 
aad of all the saints interceded for thee ! 

‘May the Lord forgive thee all the evil 
thou hast done, and bestow on thee the grace 
and mercy which thou humbly askest of hin ; 
that he may free thee from all adversity, and 
from all the assaults of visibie or invisible enc- 
mies. 

“May he place his good angels to watch 
over thee, that they always and every where 
may precede, accompany, and follow thee ; 
and by his power may he preserve thee from 
sin, from the sword, and every accident and 
danger. 

“May he convert these enemies to the 
benignity of peace and love, and make thee 
gracious and amiuble in every good thing; 
and may he cover those that persecute and 
hate thee with salutary confusion ; and may 
everlasting sanctification flourish upon thee. 

“« May he always make thee victorious and 
triumphant over thine enemics, visible or in- 
visible, and pour upon thy heart both the fear 
and the continual love of his holy nme, and 
make thee persevere in the right faith and in 
good works ; granting thee peace in thy days, 
and with the palm of victory may he bring 
thee to an endless reign. 

“And may he make them happ in th 
world, and the partakers of his everlasting feli- 
city, who will to make thee king over his 
people. 

‘Bless, Lord, this elected prince, thou 
who rulest for ever the kingdoms ofall kings. 

* And so glorify him with thy blessing, 
that he may hold the sceptre of Solomon with 
the sublimity of a David, &c. 

“‘ Grant him, by thy inspiration, so to go 
vern thy people, as thou didst permit Solomons 
to obtain a peaceful kingdom. 
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* Designation of the State of the Kingdom. 

** Stand and retain now the state which you 
have hitherto held by paternal succession, 
with hereditary right, delegated to thee by 
the authority of Almighty Gud, and our pre- 
sent delivery, that is, of all the bishops and 
other servants of Gods and in so much as 
thou hast beheld the clergy nearer the sacred 
altars, so much more remember to pay them 
the honour due, in suitable places. So may 
the Mediator of God and men confirm thee 
the mediator of the clergy and the common 
people, on the throne of this kingdom, and 
make thee reign with him in his eternal king- 
dom.” 7 . 

“ This Prayer follows: 

“* May the Almighty Lord give thee, from 
the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, 
abundance of corn, wine, and oil! May the 
people serve thee, and the tribes adore thee ! 
Be the lord of thy brothers, and let the sons 
of thy mother bow before thee: he who blesses 
thee shall be filled with blessings, and God 
will be thy helper: ‘may the Alnighty biess 
thee with the blessings of the heaven above, 
and in the mountains and the-vallies; with the 
blessing of the deep below; withthe blessing of 
the suchling and the womb; With the blessings 
of grapes and apples; und may the blessing 
of the ancient fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, he heaped upon thee! 

«¢ Bless, Lord, the courage of this 


t prince, 
and prosper the works of his hands; 


and by 


thy blessing may his land be filled with apples, 


with the fruits, and the dew of heaven, and of 
the deep below: with the fruit of the sun and 
moon; from the top of the ancient moun- 
tuins, from the apples of the etérnal hills, and 
from the fruits of the earth and its fulness! 

** May the blessing of Him who appeared 
in the bush come upon his head, and may the 
dull blessing of the Lord be upon his sons, and 
may he steep his feet in oil. 

“ With his horn, as the horn of the rhino- 
ceros, may he blow the nations to the extre- 
inities of the earth; and may He who has as- 
cended to the skies be his auxiliary for ever.” 

“« Tere the coronation ends.” ~ 

‘The commentary on the lows of the 
Anglo-Saxons, though not full, is satis- 
factory : the progress of their legislation is 
traced ij scmé of its more prominent fea- 
tures, and in the principal offences: and 
their legisiative system well digested. 

But it is time we should now enter on 
the Ysleasing, though perhaps less diversi- 
died, portion of Anglo-Saxon history, which 
we formerly recommended to Mr. Tur- 
ners notice: the rise and progress of 
their literature. On this head we cannot 
but express surprise, that it has been hi- 
therto so much neglected : particularly as 
we have now a foundation in the univer- 
sity of Oxford for the preservation and 
encouragement of the Anglo-Saxontongue, 

Any, Rev. Vou, IV. 


Mr. Turner's first observations are di- 
rected to the Latin poetry of the Anglo- 
Saxons, as it was cultivated by Aldhelm, 
Bede, Boniface, Alcuin, and others, in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. And 
the specimens he has cited, though they 
may have few charms for modern scho- 
lars, at any rate acquaint us with the at- 
tainments and powers of composition of 
those men who gave the first effectual en- 
couragement to learning in the island. 

On the vernacular poctry of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Mr. ‘Turner's efforts at invesigga- 
tion have been more laborious. And 
though the mechanism and scheme of 
versification of the carliest specimens may 
be inexplicable, yet will it be found that, 
toward the close of the Anglo-Saxon era, 
poetry began to lay aside its homely dress 
and coarser features, and assumed the 
style, the measures, and the subjects which 
in a future age were so happily displayed 
as to deserve the notice of the latest pos- 
terity. Among its leading features, Mr. 
Turner reckons the omission of the mi- 
nuter particles of speech, the contraction 
and inversion of phrases, and the peri- 
phrasis. The most ancient specimen is a 
fragment of sacred poetry, by the first 
Cedmon, preserved in king Alfred’s ver- 
sion of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Aldhelm also was a votary of the muses 
in his native tongue; and king Alfred is 
said to have inserted it as a remark in his 
manual, that no one had ever appeared be- 
fore Aldhelm so competent in English 
poetry. None had ever composed so 
much, and none could either sing or re- 
cite it so appositely. But, which is very 
singular, not one specimen of his verna- 
cular poetry has survived, 

King Alfred’s translations of the poetry 
in Boethius deserve a notice particularly 
favourable ; and Mr. ‘Turner has displayed 
them to advantage. And there are some 
fragments of poetry of peculiar interest, 
which may be found interspersed among 
the naked facts related in the Saxon chro- 
nicle. 

But the poet who deserves most notice, 
perhaps, was the second, or pseudo, Cwed- 
mon, whose paraphrase of Genesis was 
edited by the celebrated Junius. 

“In its first topic, ‘ the fall of the angels,” 
it exhibits much of a Miltonic spirit ; and if it 
were clear that our illustrious bard had been 
familiar with Saxon, we should be induced to 
think that he owed something to the para- 
phrase of Cedmon. No on eat least can read 
Czdmon without feeling the idea mtruding 
upon his mind.” 
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€zdmon thus describes the creation : 


“* There was not yet then here, 
Except gloom like a cavern, 
Any thing made: 

But the wide ground 
Stood deep and dim 
For a new lordship, 
Shapeless and unsuitable. 
On this with his eyes he glanced, 
The king stern in mind, 
And the joyless place beheld, 
He saw the dark clouds 
Pn gerd press 
lack under the sky, 
Void and waste ; 
‘Till that this world’s creation, 
Thro’ the word was done, 
Of the King of Glory. 

“ Here first made 
The eternal Lord, 

‘Lhe patron of all creatures, 
Heaven and earth. 

He reared the sky, 

And this roomy land established 
With strong powers, 

Almighty Ruler ! 


“ The earth was then yet 
With grass not green, 
With the ocean covered, 
Perpetually black ; 
Far and wide, 
‘The desert ways. 


“* Then was the glory-bright 
Spirit of the Warder of heaven, 
Borne over the watery abyss 
With great abundance. 

The Creator of angels commanded, 
The Lord of life, 

Light to come forth, 

Over the roomy ground. 


“* Quickly was fulfilled 
The high King’s command ; 
The sacred light came 
Over the waste 
As the Artist ordered. 
Then separated 
The Governor of victory 
Over the water-flood, 
Light from darkness, 
Shade from shine ; 

He made them both be named 
Lord of life! 

Light was first 

Thro’ the Lord's word, 
Called day, 

Creation of bright splendor. 

* Pleased well the Lord 
At the beginning, 

The birth of time, 
‘the first day. 

Tie saw the dark shade 
Black spread itself 
Over the wide ground, 
When time declined 


> 





Over the oblation-smoke of the earth. 
The Creator after separated 
From the pure shine, 
Our Maker, 
The first evening. 
"Fo him ran at last 
A throng of dark clouds. 
'To these the King himself 
Gave the name of night: 
Our Saviour 
These separated. 
Atterwards as an inheritance 
The will of the Lord 
Made and did it 
Eternal over the earth. 

** Then came another day, 
Light after darkness, 
The Warder of life then commanded 
The greater waters 
Tn the middle to be 
A high-like heaven timber. 
He divided the watery abyss, 
Our Governor, 
And made them 
A fastness of a firmament. 
‘This the great one raised 
Up from the earth, 
"Through his own word, 
Almighty Lord! 


“« The world was divided 
Under the high firmament, 
With holy might; 

Waters trom waters: 

From those that yet remain 
Under the fastness, 

The roof of nations. 

‘Then came over the earth, 
Hasty to advance, 

“he great third morning. 


« There were not then yet made 
The wide land, 
Nor the useful ways ; 
But the earth stood fast, 
Covered with flood. 
The Lord of angels commanded 
Thro’ his word, 
The waters to be together 
That now under the firmament 
Their course hold, 
An appointed place. 
‘Then stood willingly 
The water under heaven, , 
As the Holy One commanded, 


‘¢ Far from each other, 
There was separated 
The water from the land. 
‘The Warder of life then beheld 
Dry regions ; , 
‘Lhe Keeper of the virtues 
Wide displayed them: 
Then the King of Glory 
Named them earth.” 


Other striking specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry are quoted from the frag- 
ment of the history of Judith, published 











’ 


in the ‘ Heptateuch:’ but we have not 
room to give them here. The principal 
information that we gain from thei is, 
that its leading features were the meta- 
phor and the periphrasis. 

The most interesting remains, however, 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry which time has 
suffered to reach us, are contained in a 
manuscript in the Museum, from which 
Mr. Turner's extracts have been both co- 
pious and judicious. Mr. Turner thinks 
that this curious manuscript preserves the 
oldest poem of an epic form in the verna- 
cular language of Europe which now ex- 
ists. It undoubtedly deserves to be sub- 
mitted to the public. 

The general literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons must be dated from their conver- 
sion to christianity: they derived it chiefly 
from their religious intercourse with 
Rome: and their literary progress first 
began by the introduction into England of 
the Latin and Greek languages, and by the 
collection of their books. The sixth and 
seventh centuries were the happy times 
of wisdom and knowledge which England 
had known before his time, alluded to by 
Alfred. Yet though literature in the se- 
venth and eighth centuries was striking 
its root into every part of England, it was 
in the monasteries almost exclusively that 
it met with any fit soil, or displayed any ve- 
getation. The ignorance of the secular part 
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of society was not only gross, but general. 
Mr. Turner's observations on the state of 
learning at this period are truly valuable, 
and he closes them with literary memorrs 
of those from whom it received its best 
encouragement, 

Of the arts and sciences of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Mr. Turner's information has been 
gathered from the best sources; but there 
are ohe or two points in which we can- 
not fairly agree with him. That the first 
Saxon churches of our island were all 
built of wood may be very fairly doubted. 
That of Greenstead in Essex (p. 452), was 
originally built but as a temporary chapel 
for the reception of St. Edmund's body in 
its way to town. And Isley (p. 460), 
should be Iffey church, which not only 
was not a Saxon building, but is. known 
to have been erected by a bishop of Lin- 
coln in the twelfth century. 

On the more abstruse sciences of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the propagation of christi- 
anity among them, and the progress of 
their language, we have not room for ex- 
tracts. In the latter enquiry much has 
been built on Mr. Tooke’s foundation. 
To say more would be superfluous. It is 
true we have pointed out a few faults, but 
we have rarely seen a book replete with 
knowledge more curious or more instruc- 
tive, 


Art. XXITL—Defence of the Principle of Monopoly of Corn-factors or Midd'e Men, and 
Arguments to prove that War does noi produce a Scarcity of the Necessaries of Life. 8ve, 


pp- 30. 


THIS author uses the word monopoly, 
not in its proper sense for exclusive deal- 
ing, but in an arbitrary sense for large deal- 
ing. By thus changing the meaning of 
the word, in defiance both of etymology 
and of usage, he may easily make it ap- 
pear that what he calls monopoly, that is, 
the employment of large capitals in any 
given branch of business, is useful to the 
public; a truism which has never been 
called in question. 

Large tarms are here most absurdly 
classed as monopolies; whereas they in- 
crease the competition of sellers: for small 
farmers cannot aftord to attend the corn- 
markets, but dispose of their produce to 
the miller. and the inn-keeper without 
throwing it into the national stock at all ; 
while large farmers bring their grain to 


the merchant, and accept whatever price - 


results from the average demand. 
The East India Company, on the other 
hand, is justly classed as a monopoly; 


but it is not equally just to class it as a 
useful institution. The conquests in Hin- 
dostan have chiefly resulted from the in- 
terference of the state through its military 
patronage and its board of controul. The 
commerce of Hindostan would more than 
double instantly, in case of a dissolution 
of the Company : it would probably have 
ascended to ten times its present amount, 
if the Company had been abolished in 
1783. Compare the rapid growth of 
West Indian commerce under a free 
trade, with the slow and_ lingering 
growth of East Indian commerce under 
a monopoly: although in the East Indies 
there existed already a vast and civilized 
population to deal with, and the privi- 
lege of intercourse pervaded continents 
and islands immeasurable and innume- 
rable; while in the West Indies the po» 
pulation was to create, and the agriculture 
too, before any profitable iptercourse could 
be founded, 
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An attempt is made to show (p. 25), 
that war cheapens corn; but the tew in- 


Art. XXIV.—Afémoire sur les Rel ations Commerciales des Etats 
Par le Citoyen TAaLtteyvRann. 
‘d'un Essai sur les Avantages a re? 

Par le méme A ute ur. 





sentes. 


THE two dissertations here reprinted 
in French are extracted from the Memoirs 
of the Parisian Institute, where they were 
originally read, and received with a court- 
ly, but witha rational approbation. They 
originate from the French minister for fo- 
reign affairs, and have therefore a title to 
be ‘considered, not merely as the specula- 
tions of an enlightened individua!, but as 
the projects of an active and ainbitious go- 
vernment. 

- The first respects the commerce of the 
United States with Great Britain. It re- 
veals to France that little hope can now 
be entertained of superseding the British 
merchants in the American trade. If the 
monopoly enjoyed by France during the 
rebellion, if the regulations obtained dur- 
ing the fresh emotions of gratitude for 
their emancipation, did not suffice to di- 
vert the current of commerce from its an- 
cient channel, no new motives can be 
offered strong enough to affect the result. 
The habit of analogous wants, and of re- 
ciprocal accommodation, the use of a com- 
mon language, the kinship of the people, 
the similarity of their laws, which decides 
in an expected manner every question of 
property, the Englishness of Washington's 
disposition, which favoured an early and 
eutire reconciliation, the sympathy of re- 
ligious sentiment between the trading 
towns and classes of Great Britain and 
those. of North America, would accqunit 
for. a: preference of intercourse, were cir- 
cumstances of interest in equipoise: but 
the British nation has, besides, the edyan- 
tage of manufactures more cheap and 
more adapted, and of capitals more pro- 
fuse and more. rotatory than the French 
nation. 

. The American character is, in Talley- 
raud’s opinion, and he had observed it 
closely on the spot, not fixed. He sketches 
with eloquence the woodman and the fish- 


erman, as the most common specimens of 


native manners: the inhabitants of towns 
ape the British, He omits to observe that 
there is a growing difference of opinion, 
and of spirit, between the northern and 
the southern states. The state of New 
York, and all the more northerly, tend to 
freceive rom Boston the colouring of their 
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stances adduced do noi suffice to establish 
an improbable general principle. 


Inis avee 0 Angleterre. 
15 Germina’, 4 Ane 5. Sulvi 
Neos dane 1 les Ct ‘constances pré= 
pp- 47. 





manners and opinions: 
calvinistic protestanis of 
probity, in their 
pline, in their frug 


they resemble the 
Kurope in their 
love of order and disci- 
gality, their puritanism, 
their piety. The state of Pennsylvania, 
and all the more sontherly, tend to receive 
from Baltimore the ing of their 
manners and opin they resemble the 
deistical classes of Europe in their ambi- 
tion, in their love of liberty and indul- 
gence, in their profusion, their libertin- 
ism, their profaneness. ‘The former have 
a Scottish, the latter an Trish basis of cha- 
racter: the former delight in maritime, 
the latter aspire to military enterprize. 
‘Phe profuse ‘employment of negroes in 
the southern states will gradually found a 
mulatto peasantry and a clipt jargon. It 
is not unlikely that geographical parties 
may arise, and that the northern and south- 
ern states may separate from each other, 
under the chieftaincy of distinct presidents, 
In that case the southern states will least 
disincline to French alliance. 

The results drawn from the facts 
duced are, Ist, ‘* That the first years of 
a peace decide the commercial system of 
a state, and that, if these are not turned 
to account, the neglect becomes jrrepar- 
ably ruinous. 

2d, “© That commercial habits are 
broken with more difheulty than 
posed, and that interest may a a 
at once and for ever those who were arm- 
ed for years against each other. 

3d, ‘* That, in the calculation of du- 
rable connection between nen, identity of 
language is to be reckoned as one of the 
strongest bonds, 

-Ath, © ‘Dhat the liberty, and especially 
the equality of religious sects, is one of the 
most powerful instruments of social tran- 
quillity ; for where consciences are re- 
spected, other rights will be so too. 

5th, © That the spirit of commerce, 
which renders men tolerant from indif- 
ference, also renders them selfish from 
avidity ; and that a people, whose morality 
has been siaken by long agitations, ought 
by wise institutions to be attracted to- 
ward agriculture; for commerce keeps 
the passions in efferyescence, but agricul- 
ture calms them. 


colour 


ions: 
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ace 





Is sup- 







C. M. TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRE. 


** And finally, that after a revolution 
which has changed every thing, a man 
must know how to renounce his hatreds 
if he would secure his happiness.” 

There is good sense and good writing 
in this dissertation; but less originality 
and force of thought, and less precision 
and splendour of expression, than might 
have been expected from one, who ranks 
so hig among French intellects, and who 
has attained a celebrity so European. 

The second essay has a superior merit. 
It begins by predicting the separation of 
the West India islands from their respec- 
tive mother-countrics. This is not easy. 
Without a vast protecting naval force, 
such as North Amevica cannot yet furnish, 
the British colonies could not rebel with- 
out risking to incur a total devastation ; 
beside being under the necessity of arm- 
ing the slaves, for whom the independence 
would be acquired. 

It next recommends the establishment 
of new colonies, as a commercial substi- 
tute for the old, and as a mean of busying 
and providing for those agitators, who, 
having been disappointed in one revolu- 
tion, are for trying others. 

«In examining the motives (says Tal- 
leyrand) which instigated the establish- 
ment of ancient colonies, it may be re- 
marked, that, @ven when they were in- 
dispensable, they were still voluntary : they 
were suggested by governments as an in)- 
Viting speculation, not as a penal banish- 
ment. ‘Lhisidea is especially conspicuous, 
that states ought always to hold in reserve 
the means of placing usetully, out of their 
own precincts, that superfluity of citizens, 
which, from time to time, grows formi- 
dable to tranquillity.” 

The author next adverts to the coloniza- 
tion of Louisiana, undertaken in 1719, and 
of Cayenne, undertaken in 1763; by ihe 
French goverument. He attributes the 
failure to the not sending out orderly in- 
dustrious frugal families, instead of protli- 
gate spendthrift disgraced adventurers. 

Finally, he proposes the islands along 
the African coast, near the mouths of the 
Senegal and the Gambia, as the proper 
seats of a new colonization. This project, 
ve believe, originated with Montlinot, 
and was further evolved by Golberry, in a 
publication consecrated to that purpose. 
It is said that the recommendation of 
Talleyrand had weight with Mr, Pitt, 
who was about to send out, under Capt. 
Beaver, a well-appointed preliminary car- 
go of settlers for Bulam, in order thence 
to overspread this very dis trict. 
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The French are less adapted to be the 
founders, than the conquerors of colonies. 
Their Cayenne has in forty years not at- 
tdined so great a prosperity, as Britain 
added to Demerary in five, by taking it 
under her protection. It is the same in 
Canada: the habits of our emigrants are 
so much more favourable to thrift, that the 
English population doubles its numbers 
as fast again asthe French ; and their very 
language is in danger of becoming obsolete. 
The French resemble the Greeks of anti- 
quity: they have the military and intel- 
lectual virtues, not the civil and commer- 
cial: they have courage and talent, not 
probity and industry. Itis wiser for them 
to invade than to found; to seize than to 
earn. ‘The soundest advice given them 
in this essay, is the indirect intimation (at 
p. 45), that it would be well to prepare 
by negotiations the cession to France of 
Egypt: they would there occupy the so- 
vereign and ornamental situations of so- 
ciety, with little need of toil, and none of 
morals: they would direct to more pro- 
ductive forms of agriculture the labours of 
a swatming population, and would carry 
the arts and literature to revisit the nest 
whence they sprang. The French would 
be quieter neighbours to Europe and to 
ourselves, if they had an outlet for their 
wild population: Egypt is for us, for 
them, for all men, precisely the safest 
stowage. 

The peroration is thus conceived :— 
« From what has been advanced it follows, 
that every thing presses us to be busied 
about new colonies: the example of the 
Wisest nations who have made them means 
of tranquillity; the necessity for providing 
against the’ separation of our actual colo- 
nies, in order not to be left behindhand by 
évents; the expediency of cultivating tro- 
pical productions in the neighbourhood of 
their natural cultivators; the propriety of 
forming with our colonies a more natural 
sort of union, which will be easier in new 
than in old establishments ; the advantage 
of not being forestalled by a rival nation, 
for which each of our delays in this way is 
a conquest; the opinion of enlightened 
men who have directed their attention 
aud their enguirie# to this object; and, 
finally, the pleasure of being able to at- 
tach to such enterprizes those speculative 
men who want projects, and those disap- 
pointed men who want hopes. 


«¢ Diversa exilia et desertas querere terras 
Auguriis agimur Divum.” 
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Art. XXV.—A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm; ina Le’ter to the King. By Cuaries 


Fart or Liverpoot. 


LORD LIVERPOOL has been repeat- 
edly heard of in the republic of letters. 
He published, in 1757, a discourse on the 
establishment of a national and constitu- 
tional force in England: it prepared the 
subsisting militia-system, to the multitu- 
dinous defects of which our objections 
were stated at page 233 of the third vo- 
lume of the Annual Review. About the 
same period he composed a discourse on 
the conduct of Great Britain toward neu- 
tral nations; it introduced the insolent, 
and novel principle, which has sometimes 
been called ‘ the rule of the war 1756,’ 
and which occasioned those successive 
combinations of the maritime powers 
against Great Britain, that to this hour 
continue to perplex our statesmen, to ha- 
rass our security, and to abrade our con- 
tinental popularity. In 1785, he issued a 
collection of treaties of peace, unaccom- 
panied with such a dissertation on the 
science of negotiations as the abbé Mably 
had prefixed to a similar collection. He 
now undertakes a treatise on the coins of 
the realm. With much parade of autho- 
rity and information, with views far from 
illiberal, he is apt to elude specific advice 
and definite inference ; and, after appear- 
ing to consider a subject in various bear- 
ings and comprehensive points of view, 
he leaves the reader willing enough to 
accept his result, but often unprovided 
with it. He is tediously diffuse, and pros- 
ingly instructive; he has too much of 
the micrology of an antiquary, too little 
of the precision of a statesman. 

This work begins with an account of 
the state of the coins at the accession of 
his present majesty. It-proceeds to the 
definition of money, or coin, and to the 
description of the metals of which it is 
made. The imperfections to which coin 
is subject as a standard measure, or equi- 
valent, are next considered; and the ne- 
eessity is indicated of preferring some one 
metal as the measure of the rest. 
~ The authority by which coins are made 
current, the English standard of gold and 
silver, and the moneyer’s pound, are pro- 
perly explained. ‘The several ways in 
which coin may be debased uext pass in 
review; and some historical statements 
vccur respecting our early coins. 

The reiative values of gold and silver, 
the inconvenience and expence arisiiig 
from their fluceuation, the profits made 


Ato. pp. 268. 


by interchanging them for each other, the 
reformations in the monetary system be- 
gun by Edward VI. and completed under 
Elizabeth, together with the apparent 
motives for these changes, constitute an- 
other series of topics. 

At length come the principles of coin- 
age, which are, page 113, according to 
our author: 1. That the coins, which are 
to be the principal measure of property, 
ought to be made of one metal anly: 2. 
The author proposes to shew of what 
metal the coins of this kingdom, which 
are to be the principal measure of pro- 
perty, ought to be made: and, 3. On 
what principles the coins of the other me- 
tals ought to be made. In illustration of 
the second of these propositions, the earl 
of Liverpool argues thus : 


“Tn very poor countries coins have been, 
and still are, principally made of copper ; and 
sometimes even of less valuable materials. 

“In countries advanced to a certain de- 
gree of commerce and opulence, silver is the 
meta} of which coins are principally made. 

“In very rich countries, and especially in 
those where great and extensive commerce is 
carried on, gold is the most proper metal, of 
which this principal measure of property, and 
this instrument of commerce, should be 
made: in such countries gold will in practice 
become the principal measure of property, 
and the instrument of commerce, with the 
general consent of the people, not only with- 
out the support of law, but in spite of almost 
any law that may be enacted to the contrary ; 
for the principal purchases and exchanges 
cannot there be made, with eny convenience, 
in coins of a less valuable metal. In this 
your majesty’s kingdom, so great is its wealth, 
and so various and extensive is its commerce, 
that it t§ become inconvenient to carry on 
many ofthe principal branches of trade, or 
to make great payments, even in coins of 
gold, the most precious of metals: on this 
account a very extensive paper currency has 
been called to its aid: but this paper car 
never be considered as coin, for it has no 
yalue in itself; it anly obtains its value with 
reference to the coins which it represents. 

* There is still further reason for prefer- 
ring at present the gold coins to those made 
of silver, as the principal measure of property 
and instrument of commerce in these your 
majesty’s dominions. ‘This measure ought 
vertainly to be made of that metal, which 
vavies least in its price or value at the marker 
It is difficult to conceive, that in a commer 
cial light the price or value ot any conimedity 
can be estimated, but with reference to some 
other commodity, either gold or silver, or 
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something else; and the price or value of the 
precious metals is generally estimated with re- 
erence to each other; that is, according to 
the plenty or scarcity, and the demand there 
may be for each of them. It is certain too, 
that the price or value of gold bullion, in the 
British market, has for many years varied 
less than the price or value of silver bullion. 
rom an account [ have seen of the price of 
dollars for forty-one years previous to the 
year 1797, it appears, that the price of dol- 
lars, during that period, has varied 1625, 
per cent. It is true that, before the general 
recoinage of the gold coin, the prices, both of 
gold and silver bullion, advanced, in conse- 
quence of the then defective state of our gold 
coins, as has been observed already: the true 
variation therefore in the price of silver will 
be more accurately taken, by giving an ac- 
count of this variation, subsequent to the 
general recoinage of our gold coin. It ap- 
pears by the account last stated, that the 
price of silver in dollars has varied in twenty- 
two years, that is, from the end of the year 
1774, to the 31st of December 1797, 11443 
per cent. and even in the course of one year, 
that is, the year 1797, no less than 9% per 
cent. 

« The variation in the price of silver bul- 
jion appears to have been still greater, by 
another account, with which I have been fa- 
voured by the late Mr. Garbett, an eminent 
merchart and manufacturer at Birmingham: 
it there appears, that the silver purchased by 
him, as a refiner, with bank notes, varied, 


according to his calculation, in the course of 
ten years, to 1793, more than 194 per cent. 
and in one year on} y, more than 134 per cent. 

“ From information, on which I can rely, 
it appears, that the bank directors have in 
general paid for gold bullion, during twenty 
years previous to the year 1797, not more 


than 3L. 17s. Gd. per ounce. But occasion- 
ally, when they have been in want of gold, 
and particularly during the six months pre- 
vious to March 1798, they have raised the 
price 44d. per oz. to encourage the iinpor- 
tation of it; so that they then paid for it 
31. 17s, 104d. péF oz. being the full mint 
price. But, as stated in another place, the 
average price, which these directors have 
paid for gold, during the before-mentioned 
twenty years, was 3l. 17s. 7id. per oz. or 
24d. per oz. less than the mint price; so that 
the variation in the price of gold has not 
amounted, “during the whole of this period, 
to} per cent. It appears, by the account 
before-mentioned, received from Mr. Gar- 
bett, that during the forty years in which he 
has bought and sold gold bullion, as a re- 
liner, the price of gold purchased with bank 
kotes has varied in London nearly 53 pee 
cent. It is true, that by the same account 
the price of gold has varied in a greater de- 
gree at Paris, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh, 
but by no means in the same degree as 
suver.” 
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Repetitions follow of what had been 
said before, together with a list of precau- 
tions necessary for regulating the princi- 
ples of coinage, a statement of objections, 
and a detail of the condition of British 
coin from 1700 to 1774. 

The art of assaying is described. An 
account of the several ways of calling in 
deficient ccin is given. ‘This might have 
been a mere curious chapter: for the 
principles of the plan of compensation 
adopted toward the holders of clipped 
coin in 1774, we are.referred to the books 
of his majesty’s treasury. What was in 
print before is so carefully re-printed, that 
where something could have been added 
to the current stock of information, it 
ought not to have been idly withheld. 
The Spanish dollars, the copper coins, the 
state of the mint, the expediency of re- 
viving the office of exchange, the effect of 
paper-currency on the value of bullion, 
are progressively discussed. To the con- 
clusion succeeds an appendix. 

With respect to the plan proposed, we 
agree with the noble author that it would 
be more convenient to coin and circulate 
pounds and half-pounds, than guineas and 
half-guineas, which are the present frac- 
tional measures. It would also be con~ 
veaient if ten pence made one shilling. 
We disagree with the noble author in his 
doctrine concerning seigniovage. He ob- 
jects to levy a seigniorage, ahd would 
have the guinea circulate for its value as 
bullion. The consequence of not levying 
a seigniosage is, not only that the coinage 
becomes a needless expence to the public, 
but that at any slight rise of bullion it be- 
comes worth while to melt down the 
coin; whereas, if it circulates for three 
or four or five per cent. above its intrinsic 
value, the little fluctuations of gold and 
silver do not afford a sufficient temptation 
to melt down coin. The prodigious de- 
struction of British coin during the pre- 
sent reign, Which has rendered such vast 
coinages necessary, has resulted from the 
non-levy of a seigniorage, Gold is wort! 
something more for having been weighed 
and assayed, and separated into pieces of 
convenient size, A heavy seignoriage at- 
fects prices. 

With respect to the treatise itself, it 
displays an extensive acquaintance with 
domestic writings on this topic; but the 
foreign authorities quoted are too few to 
arrogate the praise of comprehensive read- 
ing. Boizard’s Considerations sur les Fi- 
nances; Beccaria’s Trattato delle Monee, 
with Vaseo’s subsequent remarks; the 
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short essay of Hermes Verbesserung des 
Miinzwesens, are among the first that oc- 
cur fo us as unquoted. Perhaps, however 
(except in questions which respect the 
law of nations), the statesman does well 
to appear to be governed by domestic ad- 


Shooters, 8vo. pp. 63. 

THIS accomplished officer advises a 
compulsory training to the use of arms of 
our whole male population between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five. He is 
not for beginning young enough. The 
Athenians set about teaching the military 
exercises at sixteen. The supple limbs of 
adolescence more easily acquire the arts of 
Wattare; and the captatious fancy of lads 
1s more easily attracted to the business. 
The growth of the body ought not to be 
completed, when any given employment 
is first undertaken; because the muscles 
chiefly called into action will else not ac- 
commodate and proportion themselves to 
the requisite exertion, and not assert in 
their organization a preference of vigour 
and mobility. 

Compulsion is a grievous, and ought 
therefore to be a late resource. By a tax 
on apprentices, shopkeepers, footmen, 
students, clerks, waiters, journeymen, and 
other occupations of the young—to be 
levied by taking out a licence, and with- 
drawing it in favour of those who attend 
a given number of musters—all the desir- 
able and expedient indirect compulsion 
may be brought to bear. The rich would 
decline the trouble, unless for the sake 
of the rank of officers. This is well. 
The habits of the luxurious unfit them 
necessarily for the camp, and for the 
hardships of efficacious military effort. 
They would die of disease in the season- 
ing. 
bad fusileers. 

Let the opulent be induced to keep 
aloof from a service which they would in- 
jure. Play, or pay. Our army is the 
worse for being officered by so elevated a 


Ais EEN 1.—Considerations on the best Means of insuring the internal Defence of Great 
ritain. By Capratn BarBeER, commanding the Duke oy Cumbertand’s Corps of Sharp 


Rheumatism and dysentery make, 
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vice, even when he avails himself of fh. 
reign illuminations. Nations execute with 
more pleasure, and vaunt with more pride, 
those laws and regulations, for which they 
suppose themselves indebted to native in- 
tellect. 





class. The French army has been im- 
proved precisely by being vulgarly cgm- 
manded. Generals have often coarse 
work to do; soldiers always: the repug- 
nance of educated natures would bafile 
success. The greatest warrior among 
modern sovereigns was lrederic of Prussia, 
and the greatest blackguard. The troops 
of Ponipey were gentlemen, and were 
beaten: Czesar had the mob, and the vic- 
tory. Under the later emperors the Ro- 
man discipline declined fastest when it 
was most most genteel to hold a commis- 
‘The barbarians supplarited the re- 
fined Italians and Greeks. ‘The military 
virtues are unnatural to the  well-born. 
Rank should be fought for, not sold. Ex- 
cellence in war deserves the highest re- 
compences of the state; but it ts a kind 
of worth, which sagacity will seek on the 
lower, not the upper steps of the social 
pyramid. 

Captain Barber seems aware of this; 
he says, p. 53, ‘ I believe this statement 
to be correct, that the volunteer corps, 
which are considered the most genteel, 
have much worse musters than such as 
are composed of the ordinary classes.” 

He strenuously recommends black belts, 
browned muskets, ordinary hats, and 
cropped hair, to all volunteers: and he 
especially insists on the multiplication of 
the sh’rp-shooters. ‘Thee peculiar effi- 
cacy against invaders is justly noticed. 
Perhaps the privilege of killing game, 
without the expence of a licence, or the 
necessity of a qualification, ought to be 
conceded, as a patriotic encouragement, 
to every member of a rifle-carps. 


sion. 


Arr, XXVII.—Observations on the Duty on Property. By the Rev. L. Hestor, Arch- 


deacon of Bucks. 


SEVERAL persons in this country are 
friends of taxation in the abstract, and 
aifect to think every seizure of individual 
property for public purposes is a merito- 
rious act in the state, and a victory of ge- 
peral over personal interest. If this prin« 





8vo. pp. 37.; 


ciple were carried to the utmost, nothing 
would be left in the possession of the 
subject, but the means of paying for his 
yearly subsistence; and the whole super: 


. fluity of his earnings, and the whole ac- 


ctunulation of his economy, would be 
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confiscated under the forms of law, and 
squandered in those speculative arma- 
ments and distant expeditions, by which 
yninisters contrive to annihilate the many 
millions they levy. 

To this dangerous sect of tax-admirers 
belongs the reverend author of the parn- 
phlet before us. He assures us that’ the 
property-tax is just, because the duty to be 
paid is in proportion to the property to be 
protected. It follows that all proportioned 
taxes, however needless, are just. He 
also ‘assures us that this tax is politic, be- 
cause the object of our insatiable enemy 
is not only conquest and dominion, but to 
ylunder and seize the whole property of 
the kingdom to enrich himself. It fol- 
Jows that all taxes whatever are politic, 
provided our enemy is as insatiable as our 
own exchequer. Such is the marvellously 
admirable and convincing reasoning of 
this learned archdeacon. 

He tells us further, that the exemptions 
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and abatements under the property-act 
extend too far; and proposes a number of 
new rules for eroding and diminishing 
these deductions. He thinks, and truly, 
that the occupiers of land are privileged 
against their share of this tax in an untait 
and unwise degree ; which facility given 
to the landed interest is, like the success- 
ful opposition to the horse-tax, a natural 
consequence of the large proportion of 
land-owners who sit in both houses of 
parliament. He finally treats of the duty 
on tythes, which is considerably the most 
intelligible portion of the book. 

If the tythe were every where converted 
into a modus; and such modus allowed io 
be redeemed by individual proprietors at 
their pleasure, aiter the manner in which 
the old land-tax was extinguished, the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining and assessing duly 
this vast source of income wou!d be sen- 
sibly alleviated, 


Art. XXVIII.—Treatise upon Tythes; containing an Estimate of every tytheable Article 


in common Cultivation: with the various Modes of compounding for the same. 
- i iS 
8vo. pp. 73. 


Rev. James BEARBLOCK, J. JJ. 


MODERATION, as it is called, has 
hitherto been characteristic of the English 
clergy: with vast rights over the produce 
of the soil, they have been content to 
compound for a moderate portion of their 
dues, and to accept, instead of kind, 
which varies in value, a certain yearly al- 
lowance less than equivalent. ‘There is 
much of virtue, something of ignorance, 
and something of indolence, inthis con- 
duct. A grey-coat parson, such is the 
nick-name given to a lay-proprietor of 
tythe, usually exacts more than his con- 
tiguous ordained brother. 

This treatise will operate diffusively to 
abolish clerical moderation. It wilT dis- 
pel the ignorance, and relieve the indo- 
Jence, of those who are moderate from 
helplessness. It teaches, in a simple in- 
telligible form, the art of rendering tythe 
productive. It provides arithmetical tables 
for casting up, by the bushel, the value of 
wheat, rye, and barley, of oats, beans, and 
pease ; for casting up hay by the load, and 
potatoes by the ton. The art of compo- 
sition, not for homilies, but for salary, is 


Art. XXIX.—Thoughts on public Trusts. 


fo ele 


THE Memoirs of Planetes are deserved- 
ly recollected for an Attic plainness of 
style, for close specific simple reasoning, 
for a classical range of idea, and a level- 


By the 


instructively inculcated, under its several 
subdivisions of composition by valuation 
of crop, by annual agreement, and -by 


permanent modus. Nor is timber for- 
gotten; or the strange exaction on the 
earnings of industry, to which millers are 
exposed. ‘This personal tythe, notwith- 
standing the intimation to the contrary in 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, we apprehend 
te be no part of the law of England : it is 
a second assessment of the same corn. 

' Levitical law, which the clergy call di- 
vine right, refuses the tythe on subsidiary 
crops, and ordains the levy te be triennial. 

One good effect may flow from this 
book ::by familiarizing the real value of 
the tythe, it will facilitate a just commu- 
tation. ‘he redemption of the tythe, 
after the manner in which the old Jand 
tax was redeemed, might easily succeed 
to a commutation; the property of the 
church would then be embarked, where 
it ought to be, on the same security with 
that of the stock-holder. This would 
stabilitate the funds, and augment the na- 
tional power of borrowing. 


Svo. pp. 203. 


ling philanthropy of sentiment. These 
thoughts on public trusts have originated 
with a pupil of the same school. They 
are likewise inferences from too exclusive 
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a consultation of the scanty records of an- 
cient experience: they have a similar 
neatness of garb, and an analogous more 
than republican tendency. As in Ogil- 
vie’s Essay on the Right to Property in 
Land, so to this author agrarian proposi- 
tions appear worthy of legitimation. As 
im Condorcet’s Constitution for France, 
so to this author the decision of the mul- 
titude in their local assemblages appears 
more conducive to the national interest 
than the concentred wisdom of elected 
deputies. The analysis of the govern- 
ment of ancient Rome is the text to which 
he attaches his political homily : in Rome, 
he manages to find models for the insti- 
tutions he recommends: there was -rea- 
lized the social paradise he aspires to 
create anew. France is his bottomless 
pit, whence every deterring instance is 
updrawn. 

The first chapter gives, or professes to 
give, a cursory view of the Roman con- 
stitution, from the building of the city to 
the 385th year of the republic. What do 
we kuow of these early times? Nothing 
trustworthy. Herodotus, the carliest his- 
torian of the ancients, did not flourish be- 
fore the fourth century of Rome, and he 
unfortunately bad not travelled into Italy, 
At-the clese of that century Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, and burnt to ashes. 
The records, the public monuments, all 
perished. An anarchy of tive years sus- 
pended every habit of authority and obe- 
dience. Camillus was the true founder 
of Rome; with him begins its credible 
history, and all the causes of its great. 
ness, 

Festus gives us to understand that the 
antiquity of the city was computed from 
the number of nails found in a given wall ; 
and that the driving in ef one annualiy 
had supplied the place of annals, before 
the use of letters. Livy expressly testi- 
fies that the art of writing was very rare ; 
and that the commentaries of the priests, 
as well as other public and private docu- 
ments, had been burnt in the conflagra- 
tion of the city by the Gauls. No pos- 
sible source of intelligence could exist 
eoncerning the previous period, It was 
not until a decree of the senate, passed in 
the year 450, under the consulate of Pab- 
Jius Sulpitius Averrio and Publius Ser 
pronius Sophus, that the Romans begun to 
compile trustworthy public records: this 
decree withdrew trom the priesthood, 
and placed under the civil magistrate, the 
care of the archives. Fasti were at that 
time forged by one Cueins Flayins, in tl 
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name of Numa, and were then first pro. 
mulgated and engraved on brass. Piu- 
tarch, in his life of Numa, quotes the tes- 
tumony of the, chronologer Clodius, to 
prove the falsification of these pretended 
documents ; and the judgment of Poly- 
bius assents to the same fact. Archives 
taken from the priesthood, in the year 
450, must have been taken from them, 
because they were imperfectly kept ; it is 
likely that the very lists of consuls, back 
to the year 388, when the dictatorship of 
Camillus terminated, were found incom- 
plete. The previous lists of military tri. 
bunes, if authentic, ought to pass for a 
census of the army of Camillus, which 
resettled Rome; that is, for cotemporary 
names, rather than for a pedigree of the 
republican magistracy. 

The pretended histarical notices of the 
times before Camillus being thoroughly 
insupportable, no inferences trom experi- 
ence may be founded on the study of that 
period. 

In the year of Rome 620, Tiberius 
Gracchus proposed to revive the execution 
of a law of Licinius, enacted in 385, 
which was said to have limited the agra- 
rian property of citizens to five hundred 
acres. ‘This was an attempt to supersede 
the prescriptive rights of property on a 
ground of statute law; and may be com- 
pared with certain English attempts to 
confiscate without indemnity those bur- 
gage-tenures, which are avowedly venal, 
ii defiance of institution; or to annul 
sales of advowsons, which ecclesiastical 
prejudice considers as simoniacal. It was 

nore strictly an attempt to convert a land- 
tax into a rent-tax, on the ground that the 
original land-tax had been proportioned 
to the rental. Confiscations have seldom 
been scrupled by non-proprietors. Until 
the commercial forms of property had be- 
come numerous; until it was perceived 
that these torms of property, which are 
very moveable, immediately fly from the 
land where they are not superstitiously 
respected; the doctrine of the inviolabi- 
lity even of property, fuunded on mere 
prescription, was little thought of. But 
tne habit of possession, and the threatened 
interruption of that habit, were felt then, 
as now. Tiberius Gracchus, instead of 
being refuted, was resisted in arms; and 
was murdered by the party, whose pos- 
sessions he threatened to disturb. After 


this event, our author thinks the govern- 
meut of Rome too disorderly to furnish 
precedents for legislation: so 
narrow period of little more 


that to a 
than two 














hundred years must be restricted the ex- 
emplary portion of the Roman annals. 

During these only two pattern-centuries 
the form of the Roman constitution is 
quite uncertain. Hear our author. 


‘« Historians seem to have been also inac- 
curate in stating the manner of appointing se- 
nators. Some of them say positively, that 
when the first hundred were appointed, each 
of the three tribes chose three, each of the 
thirty curia chose three, and that Romulus 
chose one; and when another hundred were 
added, upon incorporating the Sabines, it is 
expressly said that they were chosen by the 
people; yet others say that the kings, and 
afterwards the consul and censors, had the 
power of nominating the senators. 

“It is probable that this seeming contra- 
diction was owing to the notoriety of the 
people’s power at the time, which made his- 
torians think it necessary to mention it in 
every case. For the same reason they fre- 
quently call a law, the law of a certain con- 
sul, yet they do not mean that he enacted it. 
Jn like manner, when a king is said to appoint 
senators, they mean that he presided at the 
meeting ; and suppose it to be understood, 
that the votes, or approbation of the people, 
determined the matter, as in the case of 
enacting laws. That suchis their meaning ap- 
pears more certain when we reflect, that Livy, 
and other early historians, use, indifferently, 
both modes of expression. But what is most 
conclusive, none of the historians have denied 
the authenticity of those narratives which 
state, that the people elected the senators, 
and pointed out the particular manner of 
electing the first hundred, which they would 
have done, if they had supposed that those 
narratives contradicted their own accounts of 
these transactions. 

“ We are therefore to suppose, that the 
Roman historians understood these expres- 
sions, that the king, consul, or censor, nomi- 
nated senators, as implying, that it was done 
either with the actual votes, or with the con- 
currence of the people. That the power of 
the people in that matter was so well known, 
that the mode of expression could not be 
misunderstood ; as English historians, for the 
same reason, frequently call an act of par- 
liament, an act of the king or his minister. 

** Though the votes of the low ranks were 
of no use when taken by centuries, yet their 
presence in the assemblies was necessary, to 
support their tribunes, who had a legal right 
io stop public proceedings. It was by that 
power, and by their forming a legal head to 
the plebeians, that the tribunes were enabled 
to force the patricians (after many violent al- 
tercations, and being frequently on the brink 
of civil war), to yield up all the exclusive 

privileges which they had usurped when the 
consular office was established, and which 
they had acquired by the new method of 
voting; to allow the poorest Roman an equal 
yote with the richest in enacting laws, and 
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to be equally eligible to offices, which had 
been the constant practice in Rome, from the 
building of the city until the method of taking 
the votes by centuries was established.” 


Here is a theory of the Roman consti- 
tution, which begins by imputing inaccu- 
racy to the historians. The writer is him- 
self aware that he does not talk from 
his book. The routine of office among 
the Romans was this. A public character 
first solicited to become questor. In the 
early ages this was a mere collector of the 
taxes: in latter times it corresponded with 
a receiver of the revenue. It was a pro- 
fitable office, and founded for the holder 
a permanent prosperity. The lenient 
quztor became popular, and could pursue 
a tribuneship, which was conferred by the 
universal suffrage of the citizens. The 
strict questor acquired the support of the 
government-party, or optimates, and could 
pursue an edileship, which was for a long 
period conferred by corporations, called 
centuriate assemblies. ‘The edile was ex- 
pected to bleed freely, and to carry through 
his office a magnificence proportioned 
to his supposed profits. ‘The splendid 
edile became pretor, a civil magistrate. 
‘Lhe respectable praetor became consul, a 
military magistrate. 

Where lay the nomination of the ques- 
tors? Clearly, we apprehend, with the 
consuls: for ‘Tacitus tells us, that until 
the year 307 the mere nomination by the 
consul was a valid election. Where lay 
the election of the quiestors afterwards ? 
Clearly, we apprehend, with the comitia 
iributa. In many of our county elections 
the poll is taken by hundreds; the resi- 
dents in each hundred voting at a peculiar 
booth. If at such elections the majority 
of each hundred told as a single vote, and 
the election was decided by the majority 
of hundreds, this mode of voting would 
resemble the comitia tributa, The tri- 
bunes, and latterly the ediles, were elected 
in the same mavner. 

But the higher offices of the state, those 
to have served which bestowed for life a 
seat. in the senate, were in the gift of the 
centuries, or comitia centuriata. And 
what were the centuries? An arranges 
ment of the Roman people depending on 
the amount of their income-tax. ‘The 
non-payers formed collectively but a single 
company, or century. Those whose in- 
come was rated at 124 thousand pence of 
brass, were divided into thirty centuries ; 
each of which companies decided by an 
internal majority, like the tribes ii the 
ether form of election, concerning any 
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candidate, or Jaw, and gave in their cor- 
_porate capacity one vote: so that this 
class had thirty votes. 

Those whose income was rated at 25 
thousand pence of brass were divided into 
twenty centuries; so were those whose 
income was rated at 50 thousand; and so 
were those who income was rated at 75 
thousand: these three classes had in ail 
sixty votes. 

Those whose income excceded 100 
thousand pence of brass were divided into 
eighty centuries. Here is a list of only 
181 centuries: but mention occurs of 
192 centuries having voted : it is probable, 
therefore, that the equestrian order was 
separately divided into centurics ; and, as 
round numbers prevail in the whole ar- 
rangement, that it was divided into 20 
ecuturies: making in all 200 centuries, 
beside the class of non-payers, which, in 
¢ase of equal division, had a casting vote. 

As soon as the men of 100 thousand, 
and the men of 75 thousand, had polled ; 
if they were nearly unapimous, an elec- 
tion was decided. The appeal was made 
tora lower and a lower class, only in pro- 
portion to the dividedness of opinion 
among the optimates. ‘The Roman con- 
stitution, therefore, as far as respected the 
higher grades, or the election of pretors, 
consuls, and senators, was a government 
by property : or rather by those forms of 
property which contributed to the reve- 
nues of the state. He who thinks this 
government practically good (we think it 
at every period of the Roman history dis- 
orderly and oppressive), ought to advise, in 
Great Britain, the transfer of the choice of 
both houses of parliament to the payers of 
the income-tax; and that the number of 
votes, or quantity of influence, entrusted 
to an individual, should be proportioned 
to the amount of his assessment. 

Instead of such very practicable change 
in our institutions, this writer suggests the 
following plan of constitution : 


“¢ Divide the country into provinces of 
‘such extent, that the most populous shail not 
contain above 1,500,060 souls; and in the 
least populous, that few of the inhabitants be 
above forty miles, or a day's journey, from 
the place of provincial meetings. Each pro- 
vince to be divided into districts of such ex- 
teint as that there shall be at Jeast four or five 
districts in the provinces of the least extent ; 
and in the least populous parts, few of the 
inhabitants should be above tifteen miles from 
the district meetings, that they may go home 
in the evening. Lists to be made up of ail 
the men in each province above forty years 
of age. Every three hundred of these, living 
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most contiguous to form 2 ward, and to meet 
ina church, or some other convenient place, 
on a certain day annuaily, to elect two pro- 
vincial senators, and one warden or judge for 
the ward. These three officers must be forty 
years of age, and resident inthe ward for 
which they are elected, or in one that is ad- 
joining. ‘These ward voters also to elect, at 
the same time, a vicewarden and sixteen 
jurymen, each forty years old, and resident 
in the ward. 

** The wardens, vicewardens, and jurymen 
of every twenty cortiguous wards in the na- 
tion, to elect out of their respective provin- 
cia] senators, two men to be national sena- 
tors; these to continue to be also provincial 
senators. 

«The freat national officers to be elected 
by all the senators, wardens, vicew 
and jurymen of the nation, annually, 
votes to be taken in their respective districts. 
These men to elect a consul, a viceconsul, 
and also such a number of generals, admirals, 
superintendants ofthe revenue, of the navy, 
of the ordnance, and such other national 
officers as the senate may judge necessary. 

« The senators, wardens, vicewardens and 
jurymen of each province, to elect annually 
one of the senators of the province to be go- 
vernor; also to elect two judges, a public 
prosecutor, and colonels and majors of mi- 
litia for the province. 

‘ The senators, wardens, vicewardens, and 
jorymen of each district to elect annually one 
of their senators to be prefect or FOV ernor; 
and also to elect captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns of militia for their district. 

“fn towns of more than one ward, the 
senators, wardens, vicewardens and jurymen, 
to elect one of the senators or wardens to be 
chief magistrate. 

“ It is usual to choose the generals of bri- 
gades from the colonels; but as the merits of 
colonels of mililia cannot be known to all 
the magistrates of a nation, it seems to be 
proper, that the magistrates of two or three 
adjoining prov inces should elect the generals of 
brigade. ‘This method may also be adopted 
for electing other public oiticers whose sphere 
of action is local, and whose conduct can 
only be known in the neighbourhood, such 
as superintendants of public stores, of build- 
ing ships, &c. care being always taken that 
the number of electors be so great as to pre- 
vent them from making it a job. 

“* As it is necessary that the socicty shal 
prevent, with jealous care, any man or set of 
men, from acquiring absolute power over (heir 
persons or property; they should be at all 
times prepared to defend themselves against 
internal or external enemies, by being pro- 
perly organized, and regularly exercised as 
inilitia, in some prudent rotation till a certain 
age. 

«* When a standing army is judged neces- 
sary, the oflicers may be elected by the same 
persons who elect the officers of militia. 

** Method of conducting public business.— 
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‘The consul to have a seat in the senate, and, 
as acent for that supreme council, to have 
the charge and direction of all national affairs, 
to correspond with foreign nations, to lay be- 
fore the senate such schemes as he judges ne- 
cessary for conducting public busiress, esti- 
mates of expences, and every cther informa- 
tion that is requisite to enable the senate to 
forin just views of the situation of the society 
that such schemes may be adopted as are 1 
likely to promote the public welfare. 
consul also to correspond with the governors 
of provinces, with the generals, admirals, and 
other public officers, and to give such orders 
as he: thinks proper for conducting public 
business according to the intentions of the se- 
nate, but to have no military command. 

‘‘ The viceconsul to vreside ia the senate, 
and in the event of the consul’s death, or be- 
ing incapacitated, to officiate as consul. 

“ The national senate to meet on a certain 
doy annually, and to have supreme controul 
over all the current national business, over the 
military force, over the consul and all national 
officers; and, when it judges proper, may 
propose a law or a tax, or to engage in a 
war; and if no objections are made within a 
certain time, the laws are enacted, and the 
war declared in the name of the people; si- 
Jence being taken for their consent. But if 
an actual majority of the ward voters, or of 
jhe wardens and jurymen, give instructions 
to their respective senators to vote against 
any measure, they must vote accordingly: 
and if a majority of senators are instructed 
to vote against a measure, it must be given 
up. 
“The senate is not sovereign: it is a select 
committee, composed of men of the highest 
rank and of the greatest abilities, chosen by 
the society to superintend their common con- 
cerns. It is but proper, therefore, that the 
wardens and jurymen, who are of the middle 
ranks, should have a negative upon laws or 
engaging in war. And to protect the lower 
ranks from Oppression, it is necessary that 
the majority of ward voters, which includes 
every rank, should also have a negative. It 
is equally proper, that the majority of the 
ward voters, or the majority of the wardens 
and jurymen, should have power, at anytime, 
to instruct their respective senators to annul 
any law enacted by the senate, the evils of 
which were not foreseen when it was enacted. 
But instructions from the wardens and jury- 
men are not to be regarded, when opposed 
by instructions from the ward voters. 

“ But it would be extremely imprudent in 
a society of free men to put themselves in 
the power of the senate, by making it neces- 
sary for all Jaws to originate in that council. 
Any individual of the society, therefore, has 
liberty to propose any law, but no power to 
call any meeting of the people, But if an 
actual majority of the ward voters approve 
of it, they may give instructions to their re- 
spective senators; and if a majority of sena- 
tors are instructed to yote for the law pro- 
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posed, the senate must enact it. And laws 
thus enacted, by instructions of a majority of 
the ward voters, cannot be annulled but by 
the same sovereign power. 

“* When instructions are given to enact a 
law, to annul a law, or against a law proposed, 
it is evidently neccessary, that the vote of cach 
senator, who has received instructions, be 
counted, whether he is or is not present in 


1« eanste 
the senate. 


‘ 

In the first place, why are men of forty 
alone to vote? Was the author born in 
1755, and willing to level down to him- 
self? The lives of youth have been ty- 
rannically flung away by the rulers of 
France, in consequence of confining suf- 
frage to those above twenty-five. The 
conscriptions press precisely on the class 
so excluded trom suffrage. What man 
ever became excellent as an orator, to 
whom the senatorial arena was shut until 
forty? By whom but by young tribunes 
and representatives have the interests of 
the people been ardently advocated? The 
old age of a patriot, or a general, is seldom 
worth his youth, 

In the second place, why should the 
stability of public laws and institutions be 
exposed to the custody of any single body 
of men, whose powers are delegated and 
revocable? Such republics are overturned, 
of course, by the generals of their own 
creating ; by their Cromwells and Bona- 
partes. Some form of hereditary institu- 
tion, not liable to be cashigred by disper- 
sion, or by the voluntary revocation of 
power, is the strongest counteracting force 
to military usurpation, Before this check 
be withdrawn, a substitute antagonist force 
ought to be devised. 

In the third place, why are the instruc- 
tions of the people, or of the forty-year- 
old constituent body, to be held imper- 
tive? Wise decision is the object of sena 
torial deliberation. It is more likely 
representatives, who ought to be c! 


tosen 
for their superior 


mint st tee try } werall of 
political igsiwht, wild Ge- 


cide aright, then the less Icisurely, less in- 
structed, constituency. he want of in- 


dependence, not the want of wisdom, is 


the cause of what of cblique 
marked in the votes of the parliament of 
Great Britain. It would be a wiser body, 
but perhaps a less independent one, if tie 


may be re- 


which narrow. eligibility to those classes 
whose youth is too.opulent to be indus- 
trious. 

We could make further objections; 
but, as*the speculatiggys not about to be 
realized, a complygte discussion is ucedless. 
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It will be read with amusement, if not 
with conviction ; and will familiarize the 
art of reasoning about governmental con- 
& 
Art. XXX.--Jnquiry into the permanent Causes of the Decline and Fall of powerful and 
wealthy Nations. By Wiu1aM PLayrair. 4to. pp. 300. 


A NATION may produce a great crop 
of military merit at one period, as England 
did under Edward III.; a great crop of 
naval merit at another, as under George 
III. Literary excellence may abound 
most when public power is on the decline ; 
as was the case of Great Britain, during 
the reign of James I.; and of France, 
during the reign of Lonis XV. Wealth 
and the arts may attain their acme, as at 
Florence and Rome, under Leo X., when 
morals and liberty are disappearing. Na- 
tional welfare is a combination of various 
sources of comfort, of strength, and of 
glory: its decline ought not to be dated 
by the occasional decay of any one specific 
form of human competition, 

There is something of antagonism be- 
tween many of the desirable national quali- 
fications, Opulence is naturally hostile to 
military greatness, by causing a less hardy 
rearing of the poor, by patronizing finger- 
work and sedentary manufactures, by ae- 
customing the officer-classes to luxurious 
and delicate living, and by directing the 
attention of statesmen to the most orderly 
provisions for quiet, for security, and for 
defence. Yet the armies of Titus and of 
Trajan were formidable, while the wealth 
of Rome was at its highest pitch —Poverty 
is naturally hostile to literature and the 
fine arts; by uprooting the leisurely classes, 
who can alone cultivate them, and by in- 
tereepting the demand for their produc- 
tions, Yet Germany, which is less wealthy 
than Britain, has produced within the last 
thirty years, a greater crop of literary ex- 
cellence ; and has evolved more enthu- 
siasm for art, if she has not displayed 
equal accomplishment. Equality is na- 
turally hostile to politeness and refine- 
ment, but favourable to liberty and to 
justice. Commerce always generates 
morals; both pecuniary probity, and do- 
mestic chastity ; but it is not so habitually 
accompanied with courage, with honour, 
with frankness. 

The most essential ingredient of na- 
tional welfzre is power. Without suffi- 
_ cient strength to defend its own inde- 

pendence, a nation cannot but feel that 
every form of prosperity is precarious. 
What have availed to Geneva and Swit- 
zerland their morals and their liberties ? 
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stitutions, if it do not form a sect, like tlie 
schemes of Harrington and Hume. 


What to Venice and to Holland their 
commerce, their wealth, and their public 
order? What to Portugal and Spain their 
colonies? What to Italy the arts, or to 
Germany her learning? All these things 
are bowled down before the cannon-balls 
of the conqueror; or suffered to subsist 
only inasmuch as they can be rendered 
subservient to his aggrandisement. If 
therefore national decline is to be mea- 
sured by any single standard, that stand- 
ard ought to be military strength. With- 
out a conscious power of self-defence, 
independently of subsidiary tributes to 
those royal condottiert who undertake 
warfare to make a profit by their soldiery, 
to flourish is but to invite partition. 

Let us apply the gage, military pre- 
ponderance, to the chart of Mr. Playfair ; 
we shall find new lines of contour super. 
seding his. The French revolution, which, 
with him, makes a great rift downwards 
in his silhouette of the mountain-summit 
of French super-eminence, will be found 
to elevate rapidly its pinnacles, and pile a 
Pelion on Ossa. What can Mr. Playfair 
mean by making wealth, commercial 
wealth, the great, the single standard of 
substantive excellence among nations ? 
On this principle he ought to rank Egypt 
higher, after it became a Roman province, 
than while it obeyed the Ptolemaic dy- 
nasty. Alexandria derived an increase of 
demané and of prosperity from annexation 
to the Roman sway : yet who would place 
under Hadrian the acme of Egyptian great- 
ness ? 

If Bonaparte had superseded the dy- 
nasty of the Guelphs, and weve lording it 
at Windsor as he does at Shonbrun, he 
might leave the present channels of com- 
merce open, and add the opportunity of 
continental demand ; but should we place 
at such a period the high-water of the 
tide of English greatness? No. Vile in- 
deed must be the spirit which, for the 
sake of selling a yard or two more of ca- 
lico or calamanco, would submit to the 
dictation of a foreign force, and hold at 
foreign mercy even an improved prospe- 
rity. 

he us then not confound the decline 
and fall of nations with a diminished de- 
mand for long ells or broad cloth, witha: 
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cheapness of coffee, or a cheapness of tur- 
nip-seed. Let bankers sigh over the fail 
of stocks, and nobles over the fall of 
estates; these things, like the men who 
vest property in them, may pass away, 
and the nation remain stronger than ever. 
It is when recruits throng net to the 
standards of a country in danger; when 
pressure is ineilicient to man its navies ; 
when citizen-soldiers abound by exempt- 
ing them from ballot and conscription, 
that there is cause to tremble. 

To prolong the prosperity of the British 
empire is an important study and pursuit : 
but the means adapted to preserve its 
wealth may be adverse to those for pre- 
serving its power. Power, like time, is 
the foundation of longevity ; wealth, like 
space, the foundation of extension. France, 
depending on men and iron, is likely to 
outlive ; as Britain, depending on men and 
gold, is likely to outspread, every other 
nation. In Asia, in America, a British 
population is domesticating her language, 
and universalizing her manners: but each 
of her children will, in turn, lay claim to 
emancipation, and perhaps not conspire to 
protract her individuality. 

The system of Mr. Playfair may in a 
great degree be gathered from the follow- 
ing passages : 


“We shail see that the first revolutions 

in the world were effected by the natural 
strength, energy, and bravery of poor na- 
tions triumphing over those that were less 
hardy, in consequence of the enjoyment of 
wealth, until the tiine of the Romans; who, 
like other nations, first triumphed by means 
of superior energy and bravery; and atter- 
werds by making war a trade, continued, by 
having regular standing armies, to conquer 
the nations who had only temporary levies, 
or militias, to fight in their defence. 
_ “The triumph of poor nations, over others 
inmany respects their superiors, continued 
during the middle ages, but the wealth ac- 
quired by certain nations then was not wrested 
from then by war, but by an accidental and 
unforeseen change in the channel through 
which it flowed. At the same time that this 
change took place, without the intervention 
of force, the art of war changed in favour of 
wealthy nations, but the changes took place 
by slow degrees, and the power of nations 
low may almost be estimated by their dis- 
poseable revenues. 

“This change, however, has by no means 
secured the prosperity of wealthy nations ; it 
has only prevented poor ones, unable by 
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means of fair competition, to do, by conquest, 
what they could not effect by perseverance 
in arts and industry ; for, in other respects, 
though it makes the prosperity of a nation 
more dependant on wealth, and more inde- 
pendant of violence ; it prevents any nation 
from preserving its political importance after 
it loses its riches. Jt does not, by any means, 
interrupt that progress by which poor nations 
gradually rise up and rival richer ones in arts. 
it has not done away the advantages that 
arise from superior industry and attention to 
business, or from the gradual introduction 
of knowledge amongst the more ignorant, 
thereby lessening their inferiority, and tend- 
ing to bring nations to a level; on the con- 
trary, by increasing the advantages, and se- 
curing the gradual triumphs gamed by arts 
and industry, from the violence of war, it 
makes wealth a more desirable object, and 
tlie loss of it a greater misfortune. It tends 
to augment the natural propensity that there 
is in poor nations to equal richer ones,* al- 
though it, at thé same time, augments the 
difficulty of accomplishing their intentions. 

“<The superior energy of poverty and ne- 
cessity which leads mea, under this pressure, 
to act incessantly in whatever way they have 
it in their power to act, and that secs likely 
to bring them on a level with those that are 
richer, is then the ground-work of the rise 
and fail of nations, as well as of individuals. 
This tendency is sometimes favoured by par- 
ticular circumstances, and sometimes it is 
counteracted by them; but its operation is 
incessant, and it has never yet failed in pro- 
ducing its efiect; for the triumph of peverty 
over wealth,on the great scale as on the sali, 
though very irregular in its pace, has conti- 
nued without interruption from the earliest 
records to the present moment. 

This speculation is, in our opinion, very 
inexact. The seats of trade become rich; 
but poor nations, as such, have no ten- 
dency to become seats of trade. The 
Scotch of late, as the Swiss during the 
preceding century, furnished to all the 
great commescial cities a large proportion 
of the superintending skill: from clerks 
they have become merchants, and have 
acquired vast wealth. Yet Switzerland 
and Scotland are not much enriched by 
the foreign success of their expatriated 
children: few bring home the rewards of 
their toil. The countries being moun- 
tainous, and theretore barren ; the streams 
innavigable, and therefore useless; trafic 
cannot attain there an eminent activity. 
Geographical adaptation must coincide 
with that of the people, for any district to 
become very commercial. The mouths of 


* The present inferiority of Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, compared 
with the rank they held in former times, is easily accounted for by looking at the scale of. 


their revenues. 
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great rivers form the natural dwelling- 
place of trade: Alexandria, Thessalonica, 
Venice, may resume their ancient conse- 
quence ; but Constantinople, Genoa, Na- 
pics, owed to accidental causes their great- 
ness, and are probably in an irrevocable 
progress toward declension. 

The radical cayse of the migratign of 
prosperity depends, according to Mr. 
Playfair, on the altered habits of educa- 
tion, which wealih always introduces. 

If this theory were true, there ought to 
be no national declension any where: be- 

cause, as all poverty must perpetually 
operate to generate the habits of frugality, 
industry and spirit; and as poverty is the 
perpetual destiny of two-thirds of the 
community ; a great majority of the peo- 
ple must every where be stimulated to 
preserve sound habits ; and the causes of 
decline could only attack a luxurious frac- 
tion of the nation, whose relapse into the 
lower classes would scar cely be felt. 

The power of a nation is as the number 
of persons trained to arms ; and the wealth 
of a nation is as the number of persons 
trained to industry. The difticulty consists 
in domesticating, in naturalizing, in fixing 
to the soil, the various forms of employ- 
ment. ‘The artisan must follow his work. 
When a town is built, and there is no fur- 
ther demand for houses, the builders must 
gradually disperse, and attach themselves 
to other masters, in districts not yet over- 
built. When the demand for calicoes 
abates,; the weavers must quit their em- 
ployers, and seck, under the makers of 
hempen aud linen cloth, tor analogous 
occupation. Our manufactures are li- 
mited, not by the possibility of make, but 
by the possibility of sale, So com- 
merce : inent wanted twice the 
quantity of sugar, at a coffee, and cx tton, 
we could cause them to be grown : a sniall 
rise in these articles, if it endures tor a 
year or two, will induce the planters to 
take the requisite additional grounds into 
cultivation; but when the average produce 
comes up to the average cousumption, 
that sort of commerce is full: no more 
hands can be busied ia it with utility. If 
war raises the freight end insurauce in 
English bottoms, so that the coffee and 
sugar of the West Indies can be carried 
more cheaply to Europe in American bot- 
toms ; and thus be landed at Hamburg 
and Petersburg, subject to fewer charges 
than are incurred at Liverpool and Lon- 
don; the coffee and sugar will find that 
cheapest road, and draw afier them, from 


our 
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Liverpool and London, the requisite capie 
tals and superintendence. 

The principal revolutions of commerce 
have resulted from the discovery of a 
cheaper route of transportation. The 
merchants successively reimove — their 
counting-houses, and their capitals, and 
the dependant labour, to the most conve- 
nient sites of emporium. The houses 
which flourished one war at Ostend, blos- 
som during the next at Hamburg: a lon» 
belligerence may cause them to strike roo: 
in ‘Tonningen or Riga, if the old ports 
cease to be considered as neutral. 

A vast poriion of the trade of the world 
consists in thoroughfare : in the moving of 
commodities through a specific country, 
while on their progress from the place of 
production to the place of consumption. 
‘Lhe increase and accumulation of custom- 
honse duties, and dock-charges ; the ex- 
orbitance of mercantile profits, rendered 
general by the profuse luxury, or profuse 
taxation of the traders; the accident of 
war, which, in the fori of freight, in- 
surance, or convoy-duties, has often ex- 
cessively assessed one particular route of 
transportation ; the uew geographical po- 
sition of the seats of production and con- 
sumption; have all a greater or less 
influence on the trade which consists in 
transit. 

Most of the instances of declension ad- 
duced by Mr. Playfair, are more simply 
resolvable into the discovery of a cheapet 
route cf transportation, than into a sup- 
posed effeminacy, and incapacity of exer- 
tion, infecting the enriched countries 
Babylon and ‘Tyre flourished, while they 
conveyed the commodities of the luxu- 
rious aud manufacturing East iato the 
rade and newly-settled countries of Eu- 
rope. ‘Lhe wars of the Grecks and Per- 


sians, by interrupting the intervening pro- 
tective police, cau ed this trade tc seek the 
securer, and therefore less expensive, chai 


nel through Alexandria. Duving that in- 
terval in which the Syrian isthmus was 
again secure from the Arabian robbers, 
Palmyra and Antioeh rose into great con- 
sequence. Anarchy again drove the trade 
back to the isthmus of Suez ., and through 
Alexandria to Venice and Barcelona. 
Sornething depended on the clicf seat of 
consumption, which at first was Natolis 
and Greece,next Italy, and then Spain and 
France. The migration of trade was timed 
by the diminution of security,and executed 
by the progressive situation . of demand. 
Deniand for foreign produce always die 
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minishes with the cultivation ofa country. 
Many of the arts of manufacture are pro- 

essively introduced and exercised at 
ee Russia, which imports beer, might 
brew it. Spain, which imports silk stock- 
ings, might weave them. England, which 
imports linen, is learning to buy the flax 
raw. It is in consequence ot the internal 
progress of industry that the ancient mar- 
kets fall off. Thus Germany now buys 
comparatively little of the British manu- 
factures, and that for Poland, Hungary, 
and the ruder nations behind. 

When the Portuguese ¢rst explored 
Hindostan by sea, Portugal became the 
seat of transit for every thing oriental. 
But Portugal was well situate only for 
the demand of the Spanish market. ‘The 
Dutch took in hand the same trade: it 
was a cheaper course for the middle zone 
of Europe to import up the Rhine, and 
the contiguous rivers, than from Lisbon. 
The trade therefore migrated, without any 
fault of the Portuguese. When the Spa- 
niards first discovered America, they ra- 
ther attempted plunder than interchange : 
the public revenues, and the fortunes of 
officers and govetnors, were rapidly grow- 
ing: but they founded no manufactures 
at home, for the supply of the colonial 
market, and they did not direct the in- 


dustry of their colonies to commodities in 


general use. Silver, indigo, cochineal, 
which are forbearable articles, were made 
the objects of importation. The fashion 
of using segars and chocolate are the only 
systematically prudent accommodations of 
the Spaniards to the expediencies of their 
colonial agriculture. They have used 
their colonies as taxable provinces, as in- 
struments of revenue to the state, not as 
means of increasing the ferms of European 
maintenance. They send out people to 
dwell there, not to thrive there: so that 
Mexico and Lima are more advanced in 
the arts of life than Madrid itself. Nor 
are the Spanish colonies adapted by nature 
to be countries of great exportation. They 
are ill-watered: there are few navigable 
rivers of ‘consequence, down which the 
produce of the interior can be cheaply 
brought: hence the necessity of abandon- 
ing all but the more expensive productions 
to the agriculture of districts accessible by 
water, We rail at Spanish indolence for 
deriving nothing but dollars and cochineal 
from Lima; but it is doubtful whether 
our own smugglers, who profess to under- 
take the South whale-fishery, will be able 
to extract, from the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, any thing but dollars and cochineal. 
-Any. Rev. Vou, IV. 
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With Mr. Playfair’s view of the causes 
of the decline of commerce, the grand ree 
medy would be, as he observes, to unie 
versalize education ; in order that a sufti- 
cient stock of skill to conduct the higher 
departments of commerce, may be con- 
stantly originating in those classes, which 
are reared in penury, with frugal habits, 
with a desire te draw riches trom whatever 
source ; which are not refined into dis- 
interest, philosophized into contentment, | 
and polished into idleness; but which 
preserve a due portion of the honest mean- 
ness of our nature, and meekly take every 
advantage which the laws have not branded 
with criminality. One set of qualities fit 
a man to acquire wealth; aud another set 
to us@¢ it. 

We should be very glad to see the bene- 
fits of education extended ; but we should 
not rely on parish-schools for preventing 
the declension of commerce. The educa- 
tion of the Scotch is very general and well- 
conducted ; so is that of the protestant or 
northern Germans. Both nations rear a 
large portion of the clerks and secondary 
agents of the commercial world. Yet it is 
not to this universality of education that 
the prosperity of Glisgow or of Hamburg 
ought to be ascribed. ‘There is already 
enough of education in the world to supply 
the requisite number of merchants’ clerks: 
no situation becomes vacant in the com- 
mercial line but that many candidates coms 
pete for it: situations will not abound the 
more for the profusion of candidates, 

A distinct sort of effort is necessary to 
prevent commercial vicissitudes and de- 
clensions. This consists in opening fresh 
sources of demand ; either by making trea- 
ties of commerce with nations hitherto 
averse from intercourse, as China; or by 
founding in the unsettled districts of the 
earth a civilized population, and thus rear- 
ing a nation of customers, as in North 
America. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the delta of a great river is in every 
war the most desirable situation to be oc- 
cupied by Great Britain. To have occu- 
pied Trinidad and Bulam was wise: the 
island of Marayo, or, as some geographers 
have it, Maragno, at the mouth of the 
Orellana, would for a like reason be a de- 
sirable acquisition, A settlement there 
would soon fringe with plantations a vast 
navigable river, and become the medium of 
exchange for the commodities of innumer- 
able nations. The chance for acquiring 
New Orleans at the peace of Amiens waa 
shamefully neglected. 

The prosperity of the British colonies 

U 
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can greatly and rapidly be increased by 
suffering them to trade with one another. 
Some commodities, now imported by the 
West Indies through the mother-country, 
would in this case not come at all to Eng- 
land, but stop in their way from China or 
Bengal. But the increase of settlers in 
the West Indies, which would result from 
permitting a trade with the East, would 
make up by another sort of consumption 
for that lost in the form of East India ar- 
ticles. Besides, the eastern tropical agri- 
culture and arts of life would thus become 
familiar to the western Indies, and be 
more speedily naturalized there. The 
charter of the India company not only 
retards and paralyzes the prosperity of 
Asia; but of all those portions of our 
dominion which might profit by its inter- 
course, 

Without acceding to the fundamental 
principles of Mr. Playfair, we have derived 
gratification from his book: it collects 
from various quarters phzenomena rela- 
tive to the history of commerce : it illus- 
trates them by a copious commentary ; 
and impresses them on the recollection 
by various coloured charts ingeniously 
devised, in which curved lines describe 
the fluctuations of prosperity. The title- 
page apnouuces disquisitions far more 
comprehensive in topic than are to be 
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found in the subsequent volume. The 
causes of the decline and fall ofcommercial 
wealth are alone discussed: whereas one 
is led to expect a theory of national power, 
and an investigation of the causes which 
have led occasionally, as in Spain, to the 
rise and the fall of agricuiture, or as in 
Italy to the rise and to the fall of literature 
and of the arts. The aathor promises 
speculations as various as those of Montes- 
quieu; but the fates of jurisprudence, of re- 
ligion, of military discipline, are all for- 
gotten, over the tariffs of the custom- 
house. The style is inelegant, unaffected 
but redundant ; the same ideas repeatedly 
recur with little variation of form in fresh 
chapters; Adam Smith is a dilute writer, 
but his expounder chooses to outdo his 
fault, and runs into a mawkish exuberance. 
Time was, when literary epitomizers were 
in fashion; when a Wynne obtained a 
reputation, by stripping Locke of his dritt- 
less ambiguity and voluminous tautology. 
Time is, when literary expanders are in 
vogue, and the materials of a pamphlet, 
in order to be rendered. saleable, must be 
dilated into a quarto. Time will be, 
when acres of barren paper will be will- 
ingly exchanged for a small but fertile 
garden ; and when merit will be meted 
not by the magnitude but by the quality of 
its efforts. 


eae of Mr. Deputy Breen, in the Court of Common Council, at the 


Guildhall of the City of London, on Tuesday, April 30, 1805, 
Catholic Petition, now before both Houses ef Parliument. 


HAD the law about baking, which 
passed in the thirty-first year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, included a provision to pro- 
hibit selling, or exposing to sale, during 
Lent, or on meagre-days, oyster-patties 
and baked custards, lest a superstitious 
consumption of the same should be made 
by Roman catholics, in preference to the 
roast beef of Old England; possibly the 
injustice of such a law might have been 
detected by the worthy Deputy. Is it 
less unjust to prevent a Roman catholic 
from exchanging his bodily or mental gifts 
for a portion of that income which the na- 
tion offers as a bounty to the soldier, or 
the barrister ; than to prevent his exchang- 
ing a part of his income for the food which 
he prefers? Both are impertinent inter- 
ferences with the mode of subsistence the 
most agreeable to the individual. Both 

tend to narrow the public supply of lux- 
urious support. 

The haranguing Deputy bawls out, that 


against the Roman 
8vo. pp. 20. 


“ our religion, our laws, our liberties, 
every thing is at stake.”"——By our religion, 
he can only mean the monopoly enjoyed 
by his own sect (the Bucerist, no doubt) 
of holding public offices. By our laws, he 
can only mean two or three Jaws which 
must be repealed to grant the prayer of 
the petition. By our liberties, he can only 
mean our restrictions on liberty: the ca- 
tholics ask for the removal, for the with- 
drawment, of prohibitions : our liberties 
would be increased by granting their re- 
quest. This last slang phrase is not 
merely an idle exaggeration, like the two 
former ; but a glaring, inexcusable, dis- 
honouring contempt for truth. 

Next comes an abusive picture of ca- 
tholic intolerance. A member of the 
church of England reviling catholic into- 
lerance is a little like the Empress of Rus- 
sia writing a comedy against lewdness, or 
Frederic of Prussia composing his Anti- 
machiavel, This church has been the 
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most intolerant of all the protestant 
churches, and with even-handed injustice 
has fired from a double battery the bullets 
of persecution, both at those who believe 

more, and those who believe fewer, than 
her thirty-nine articles. Under one so- 
vereign a hundred and thirty catholic 
priests were put to death; under ano- 
ther, two thousand presbyterian priests 
had their revenues confiscated. Not one 
sovereign educated in her faith has yet 


Art. XXXTI.—Suegestions for the 


THESE suggestions deserve the atten- 
tion of government: a great revolution is 
become necessary in our armed establish- 
ment: we have not the removable force 
which the mere protection and preservation 
of our widely-scattered empire requires, 
The continent is concreting into larger 
masses: its enterprises depend on few 
wills, and Great Britain has been offered 
by our hereditary foe, like another Poland, 
as the quarry of partition. Navies are 
not a sufticient pledge for independence, 
habits of military service must pervade 
the mass of our populousness : and armies 
far more numerous than heretofore must 
be made a standing disposable force. 

This will endanger our liberty. 
mit then. Our independence is a higher 
care. But measures may be taken to ren- 
der standing armies compatible with free 
constitutiogs. The venality of commis- 
sions, thoughin other respectsmischievous, 
has the merit of connecting the army with 
the property of the country, and thus with 
the class most interested in the observation 
of justice, to the security of which liberty 
is essential. If rights of suffrage were the 
recompence of long service, there would 
be a tendency in the soldiery to defend 
such rights. The patronage of the army 
could be transferred to committces of the 
senatorial bodies, A largef proportion of 
independant rank, of rank resulting fron 
mere seniority of service, might be tole- 


Sub- 


rated ; and the old officer, instead of selling 


his resignation to his successor, 
have specific claims on the state. 
After all, is it not a prejudice to sus- 
pect that large standing armies tend ta 
strengthen the monarchic branch of any 
constitution? Did the army side ‘with 
Charles I.? Did the army side with 
James [].? Did the army side with Louis 
XVI.? Has the power of Bonaparte 
been endangered by any disaffection but 
that of the army? ‘Lhe imperial dynasty 


might 
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terminated a reign of glory ;. for Elizabeth — 
was acatholic—William, a presbyterian— 
and the two first Georges, lutherans, when 
they acceded. 

The Deputy concludes: his speech by 
saying, ‘* We know in our consciences we 
shall ‘always tolerate them.”"—The Deputy 
cannot know in his conscience what’ is 
historically false in fact. Inspiration itself 
cannot unrealize truth. 


Improvement of the Military Force of the British 
Empire. by the Hon. Brig rudier Gen. STEWART, M. P. 


8vo. pp. 5. 


of Rome was often changed by the army. 
The whig j jealousy of a standing army may 
well have arisen, from a suspicion that 
the intruded dynasty would be dismissed 
in its turn, by a powerful native force. 
Military revolutions always enthrone the 
best general. If any power in the com- 
munity can limit the arbitrium of the chief- 
tain of the armed strength of a country, it 
is that of an hereditary nobility: they 
alone constitute a force which cannot be 
cashiered by dispersion. Representatives 
of the people vanish before military usurp- 
ation; not so patrician families: if the 
House of Commons never repeats the 
blunder of voting the House of Lords use- 
less, military usurpations are not to be 
dreaded. 

At all internal risks, let us improve our 
army. <A prudent alteration is proposed 
at page 22 :— 


‘x appears to me advisable to divide en- 

listments into the regular service into three 
distinct voluntary periods, which, when unit- 
ed, should complete a species of twenty-four 
years, er that period of a soldier's life which 
in tery enes between his sixteenth and his torty- 
first year. [ would place the whole of the 
army, which is now serving, upon the first 
period. ‘This should be for ten years; and J 
would in future cause all recruits to be enlist- 
ed for tiat period. I would establish a second 
period, which should be for eight years, and 
for which period a soldier may enroll bim- 
seli pre vious to the close of his first period. 
On cniering the second period, he should re- - 
eetive a halt bow uty, and, whilst serving in it, 
aie ‘k 1 have an addition to his pay, an 1d bear 
some distinguishing mark on his dress, Pre- 
vious to the close of the second period, a sol- 
diet should have the option of recengaging tor 
the third and last pe riod, which T would terin 
the veteran’s service, and which ought not to 
exceed six years, £ recommend that thi is 
period be likewise accompanied by pay and 
distinction on dress addifional to the pri 
ceding. The soldier who shall have com 
pleted his third period of uuinterrupted ser 
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vice (far to this condition alone would I at- 
tach the advantage either of period or pen- 
sion), should become entitled to half-pay for 
the remainder of his life, aecording to the 
rank which he may have held at thé time of 
his discharge, or served under during the 
greater part of his third period. 1 woud 
moreover give every soldier, who is now in 
the regular army, credit towards his pension 
for as many years.as he may have already 
served unipterruptedly, and when the twenty- 
fourth shail be compieted, place him on the 
half-pay list, although he may not have gone 
through his three periods, according to this 
regulation. 

*< For the cavalry and artillery I would pro- 


long the first period by two years, deducting, 


them from the second; the additional time iS 
in the first instance requisite for the instruc- 
tion which is peculiar to those services” 

«1 conceive that the whole of these ‘pen- 
sions may be borne on the Chelsea funds, but 
not necessarily the only bounty which issues 
from that institution, it being understood that 
extraordinary cases of service, wounds, or loss 
of health, shall entitle such soldiers as may be 
duly recommended to the benefit of it, atany 
period, as is observed at present: my object 
is to secure to every soldier who can produce 
a certificate of twenty-four years service, a 
comiortable pension for the remainder of his 
life, without his being indebted for it to any 
thing excepting the liberality of his country, 
and his own long services. ‘The pension 
oug'it to be according to the pay of the third 
period, and not of the first; thus, for in- 
stance, I will suppose the pay of a private 
soldier in his first period to be tourteen pence 
per day, in the second to be fitteen pence, and 
in his veteran period io be sixteen pence per 
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day. The half-pay will be thus: eight peace 
for a private, probably eleven pence for a 
corporal, and fifteen pence fora serjeant, a 
proportional increase being understood to take 
place upon the pay of their ranks. When a 
soldier abroad shall have completed a period, 
he ought to be found in his passage home, if 
he will not re-engage.” 


The recommendation at page thirty- 
three, of a levy of boys, merits consider 
ation: the military exercises are learnt 
with advantage early: and might with 
Jess encroachment on profitable labour 
be allotted in volunteer corps to younger 
lads. An augmentation of one-third in 
the pay of the middle class of officers is 
proposed, and the introduction of a new 
rank of cadet, or sub-ensign, is ingeni- 
ously suggested as a form for preparing 
the advancement of meritorious serjeants, 
or other non-commissioned officers, into 
the commanding and liberal grades of the 
service. A reform in the guards is for 
obvious reasons advised. 

A vast enlargement of the regular force, 
an annihilation of the subsisting militia, 
and a modification of the volunteers into 
a stationary militia, seem to be objects of 
admitted expediency. The police, how- 
ever, cannot be intrusted to a stationary 
militia: volunteers would object, in cases 
of riot, to fire upon neighbours, on account 
of the permanency of vindictive feelings. 
The regulars must be at the call of the 
magistrate. 


Art. XXXIT.—Observations and Hints relative to the Volunteer Infantry. Dedicated to 
the Earl of Moira. By an Officer. 8vo. pp. 47. 


THE best defence against invasion is 
the fleet, which would probably intercept 
and sink the great mass of any approach- 
ing force. The next best impediment is 
a flying artillery, mounted on high and 
broad convex wheels, adapted for being 
driven rapidly along the sands of the 
shore. 

Against a landed enemy, the regulars 
constitute the most satisfactory resource, 
and in case of their defeat, the rifle-corps, 
who would thin the foreign force one by 
one very rapidly. But militiamen and 
volunteers can seldom be brought to such 
a state of discipline, while in their semi- 
civil capacity, as to be entirely relied on 
for formal warfare and pitched battles. 
The great use of such associations is to 
drill and train men who may afterwards 
be regularized. The exemption from 
ballot was a strange inconsistency in the 
volunteer system, and has gradually stock- 
€<. (he corps precisely with those who shun 


real service. One proposal of this officer 
deserves notice. 


“TIfI might venture to suggest any thing, 
(which I do with great diffidence) that may, 
in my opinion, contribute to tactical improve- 
ment, I would recommend that the mode of 
formation should be always in three ranks; 
and that the third rank consist of pikemen, 
whose pikes, in the act of charging, should 
range with the bayonets of the line in front. 
The impulse artsing from this method of 
forming would be irresistible, as the steadiness 
of the iront rank, from a confidence of their 
being so well supported, would so increase 
the momentum of the charge, as to bear 
down all before it. The pike, likewise, as a 
defensive weapon against cavalry, is so far 

referable to the bayonet, as its length would 
- the horseman at such a distance that he 
could make little or no use of his sword.” 


Much verbiage occurs about sir Robert 
Wilson’s pamphlet and the battle of Zama: 
and much just praise of the earl of Moira. 
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Art. XXXIV.—Trial for a Libel in the Antijacobin Review. 8vo. pp. 50. 


WHETHER the Antijacobin Review 
continues to be assisted by a quondam 
co-operator, who has avowedly passed 
into the service of Bonaparte, we have not 
the means of ascertaining: its conduct 
could not be more favourable to I’rench 
views if it received direct instructions 
from Talleyrand. Suppose the French 
were projecting the invasion of Ireland, 
(and the comments with which they have 
accompanied the intercepted correspond- 
ence trom on board the Aplin show that 
they very lately projected it) what could 
possibly rouze the numerous classes in 
Ireland to take part with the foreign in- 
vader, in the present cireumstances of the 
empire, but such virwent and bigoted 
abuse of the catholics, and such daringly 
personal attacks on their leaders, as have 
lately been hazarded by the Antijacobin 
Review, and punished in a British court 
of justice ? 

The trial in question is here recorded 
much at length: the obnoxious passage 
laid in the indictment runs partly thus: 


“« Nothing affords such strong evidences of 
popish dissimulation in Ireland, as the ex- 
ortations of the Romish clergy, and the loyal 
addresses of their flocks. ‘Lhey have com- 
monly been found to be sure presages of a 
deep-laid conspiracy against the Protestant 
state ; and after it has exploded in rebellion, 
their clergy generally lament, from the altar, 
the delusions of the people, and their treason- 
able conduct towards the best of sovereigns, 


and the oaly constitution that affords any de- 
gree of rational liberty ; though from the 
nature of their religion they must have 
known, and might have prevented it. The 
dreadful rebellion of 1798, accompanied with 
such instances of popish pertidy, must con- 
vince the reader, that no reliance is te be 
placed on the oaths or projessions of Irish 
papists to a protestant state. Doctor Troy 
must have known all the circumstances which 
preceded the insurrection in Dublin, on the 
23d of July 1803, and yet he did not pat go- 
vernment on their guard. ‘lhe present ad- 
ministration are convinced of his treachery 
on that occasion, and yet, for many years past 
he had been treated at the Castle with the 
utmost respect, and had even received favours 
for some persons of his own family.” 

The jury fined the defendant fifty 
pounds: Mr. Erskine was counsel] for 
the plaintiff. 

We trust that the constituted authori- 
ties, in transferring to new hands the ad- 
ministration of our affairs, may be con- 
sidered as having struck the tents of pers 
secution for ever. 

Nihilque presenti patrie conimunis 
Sstatui magis accomodum foret, quam si 
mutua concordia in civilibus, tolerantia 
in sacris, postliminio revocaretur, et ia 
commune consuleretur. Alioqui non ma- 
jorum, non nostrum omnium, non tot re- 
gum fides, non Jegum majestas, non pax 
communis, non libertas aquabilis, non 
zquitas, non respublica stabit. 


Art. XXXV.—Hints to the Manufacturers of Great Britain on the Consequences of the Irish 
Union, and the System since pursued of borrowing in England for the Service of reland. 


By the Earl of LauDERDALE. 
LORD LAUDERDALE is an active if 


not an efficacious writer. Last year (III. 
250) we noticed a considerable volume of 
his enquiries : we have now to comment 
an additional set of speculations. 
Party-men should never blow into flame 
the smoking discontents of ignorant sel- 
fishness. By associating their cause with 
unwise alterations, they create an impedi- 
ment to their being employed. When 
Mr. Pitt's Irish propositions were originally 
started in 1785, a mean jealousy was ex- 
cited among the English manufacturers, 
and meetings of delegates were assembled 
to express the hostility of the trading 
world against these projected regulations. 
What was the result? Mr. Pitt acquired 
the gratitude of the tradesmen by giving 
Way to their clamour: and a liberal mea- 
sure, sanctioned by the approbation of 


8vo. pp. 50. 


Adam Smith, was lost to the nation for 
ever. 

We class these thoughts with that face 
tious hostility. Does it matter whether 
our manufactures flourish along the Mer- 
sey or the Liffy, along the Humber or 
the Shannon? Does it matter whether our 
rents are expended in Dublin or in Lon- 
don? Let it suffice that manufactures will 
always thrive best where our rents are not 
expended ; because it is a necessary con- 
sequence of the expenditure of the luxu- 
rious to enhance the price of labour. In 
the absence of its absentees, and in the 
depreciation of its money of exchange, 
Ireland is finding a vast premium for the 
promotion of its manufactures and the in- 
crease of its exports, 

Again ; does it matter whether money 
is borrowed in Dublin or in London, pro- 
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vided it be borrowed at the lowest rate ? 
Why should not the minister open a loan- 
office, and pay dividends on stock, not only 
at Dublin, but in Jamaica, and at Cal- 
cutta? Let every man in these places, 
who chooses slice of loan at the price of 
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the London market, be allowed to sub- 
scribe there. Subscriptions .will not 
abound, because money vis worth more 
there than in London. In this way a 
more di‘Fusive stockhold interest could be 
created, 


Art. XXXVI.—An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of Emigration from the Highlands 
and Western Islands ef Scotland, with Observations on the Means to be employed Jor pre- 
venting it.” By ALEXANDER Irvine, Minister ef itanoch. 8vo. pp. 188. 


A thousand years ago it was customary 
among fhe northern nations of Europe, 
whenever food became scarce, to decimate 
the young people, and to compel the emi- 
gration of the superfluous mouths.’ The 
ancestors of the Swiss were thus driven 
from the wolds of Westphalia, and fought 
their way to a territory among the Alps. 
‘Taught by observation, and not by book- 
makers, the people could then -perceive 
that the condition of stayers is bettered by 
the exportation of the unsettled and un- 
provided for. ‘The competition for neces- 
saries and for labour being thereby di- 
minished, food cheapens and wages rise : 
and this facilitation of the means of main- 
tenance incites speedily to new marriages, 
until a fresh glut of population super- 
venes. The mother, the sister, may 
be allowed to weep, who takes leave of 
an embarking colonist: but the magistrate 
will say farewel with a nod of approba- 
tion. Fle is aware that by thinning the 
stock of domestic populousness the re- 
compense of domestic industry will be 
augmented ; that marriages will conse- 
quently take place at an earlier age ; that 
Vicious intercourse and crippling disease 
will be less frequent, and the orderly com- 
forts more widely diffused. It is not 
niercly irrational, but immoral, to dissuade 
emigration ; let the preacher applaud, let 
the poet celebrate, the man who first from 
the shore ledan emigrating colony. 

Against instigators of emigration our 
author is ludicrously embittered. One 
would think he had listened in his ram- 
bling years to some foolish scheme of ex- 
patriation, had been trying the profits of 
authorship on the Ohio, or to preach cal- 
Vinism under the tin steeples of Canada; 
and having discovered that the sun shines 
no where so pleasantly as at Ranoch, was 
returned a weary, tanned, and disappoint- 
ed wanderer. Why should he else pursue 
with an hostility so vindictive the oral 
‘geographer who .happens to recount his 
experience? We extract : 

« The last cause (of emigration) which oc- 
curs tu une arises frum the jastigation of ins 


terested persons, who promote the ferment of 
the people, and go about recruiting for the 
plantations with the usua! eloquence of crimps. 
‘they generally gain belief from the charac- 
ter they assume, their subject, and the dispo- 
sitions of those whom they address. Their 
mountebank elocution is wonderfully popu- 
lar, because suited to every capacity. ‘Their 
exaggerations and fictions’ work like a talis- 
man’s wand, or an electric. shock. The poor 
and illiterate portion of the community have 
taken it for granted that all foreign countries 
are different from their own, and that every 
traveller must have strange adventures to 
tell; this more readily makes them fall a prey 
to those whose interest it is to deceive them. 

“© Some instigators have lands in America, 
but they have no people to cultivate them ; 
they must then try to supply this want by 
those measures which interest suggests, by 
large promises of prosperity, and by gay de- 
scriptions of the country. ‘They run no risk 
of detection till they have gained ‘their ob- 
ject, and then detection is less dangerous. 
At any rate, they who are willing to be de- 
ceived take soine time to recover their senses, 
and when they do recover, they are ashamed 
to confess their weakness, because it is humi- 
liating. 

“There is another species of instigators, 
whose character is more detestable than those 
above described; they are those who want 
longand lucrative leases ; but the difficulty 
is, how to dispose of those who in consequence 
must be dispossessed. Proprietors, though 
tempted by large oiters, are uuwilling todrive 
poor ivnocent creatures afloat upontie mercy 
of the world, uniess they choose to do it 
themselves. If they do, no proprietor is war- 
ranted, by his own authority, to detain them 
against their will. 

‘it is net diflicult, however, to make these 
peasants the dapes oftheir own credulity. 
"Po this they fall a’ sacritice ; and when once 
the-assent oi one is gained, or one is removed, 
the whole is unsettled, or more easily wrought 
upon. The ground is cleared of small te- 
nants, and the tacksman is profited by his suc- 
cess. 

‘[T am told there. is 
prompters or instigators. 

“They praise emigration from vanity, to 
show theis superior kuowledge or power of 
oratory. ‘They are in no danger of nterrup- 
tion. ‘They probably have tried emigration 
themselves without suceess, and finding weed 


another class of 


‘ 
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water, landand rocks, good and bad in Ame- 
rica, as well as at home, they returned ; but 
they must have old saws, and sage sentences, 
and shrewd nods, to please the rabble, who 
are determined to be pleased with any thing 
that is new. 

“Ill success having soured their temper, ac- 
tuated by malice, or envy, or some vicious 
motive, they extol the advantages of America, 
and excite dissatisiaction, uneasiness, and tur- 
bulence. Bridled by the restraints of law, or 
fear of punishment, they dare not agitate sedi- 
tions and commotions; they therefore wreak 
their rancour and spleen upon their innocent 
country in another way, and represent Ame- 
rica as the land of liberty aud pleasure. Those 
who listen to them, and are silly enough to be 
hoodwinked, may be said to deserve any 
punishment.’ 

In the next section the author begins to 
calculate what number of Highlanders 
emigrate annually. He apprehends they 
amount to five thousand, which is an in- 
significant number. He imagines that if 
these five thousand had staid at home, and 
their childrens’ children, Scotland would 
have been more populous than at present. 
The reverse is the case. Dr. Franklin, in 
his paper on the Increase of Mankind, 
and Mr. Malthus in his Essay on Popula- 
tion, have completely and irreversibly de- 
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monstrated, that men multiply every 
where with a rapidity proportioned to the 
permanent and habitual demand; and 
that, where the ways of maintenance are 
pre-occupied, a further increment does 
not easily take place; marriage is post- 
poned, promiscuous and barren intercourse 
sets in, protracted celibacy, with all its 
concomitant habits, become general, and 
thus a voluntary accommodation of the 
number generated and reared to the num- 
ber in habitual requisition takes place 
from natural causes. A crammed popu- 
lation always produces the habits of life 
usual in large cities, which habits keep 
down an increase that would there be in- 
convenient. But by exporting the super- 
1umeraries to unsettled districts of the 
earth, they multiply rapidly, and create a 
demand among their descendants for the 
luxuries remembered in their mother- 
country, and thus furnish employment for 
an additional resident population there. 
Scotland will find new resources of domes- 
tic maintenance to result from the emi- 
gration of her sons. In our third volume 
(p. 310) this topic has already been dis- 


- cussed at sufficient length. 


Art. XXXVII.—Thoughts on the alarming State of the Circulation, and on the Means of 


redressing the pecuniary Grievances in Ireland. 


pp. 122. 


ONE of the grievances of Ireland here 
discussed is a want of small metallic 
change, in consequence of which paper 
representatives of minute values have been 
issued, called silver-notes. The wear and 
tear, and loss of these petty notes, is con- 
siderable among the poor, and is become a 
popular topic of complaint. The only re- 
medy seems to be an increased coinage of 
sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns, suf- 
ficiently impure to escape melting, or ex- 
portation. 

Another of the grievances here discuss- 
ed is the state of the exchange. The Irish 
treasury draws on London at 114 above 
par; whereas the merchants, lord Lau- 
derdale thinks (p. 92), would else draw at 
16 above par. This interference with 
the natural course of things is a great 
grievance ; commerce cannot speculate 
rationally or confidently where a minister 
has the impertinence to fancy he under- 
stands the interests of tradesmen better 
than they do themselves, and has the mis- 
chievous power of employing the vast ca- 
pitals of the state to derange that natural 
course of things. ‘To whom does it sig- 
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nify whether the exchange is high or low ? 
If 1001. sterling is paid high in Ireland, at 
1164/. the moment is favourable for the 
purchase of linens there ; by the advance 
of one hundred pounds in London, one 
hundred and sixteen pounds worth of 
goods can be obtained. Of course the 
London merchants buy, and the Irish ma- 
nufacturers are full of work. But the 
Irish absentee has to buy ata high rate 
the money he wants toexpend in London, 
or Bath; and this same state of exchange, 
which benefits the most important branch 
of commerce, encroaches on the luxury 
of the non-resident land-owners and place- 
men. ‘This encroachment is exactly the 
proper tax on absentees. But govern- 
ment, indifferent to the manufactures, 
and criminally accommodating to the 
placemen and noblemen of Ireland, have 
set about reversing this wholesome state 
of things; and instead of drawing in 
pounds sterling on London, and selling 
their drafts by a broker at the current rate 
of exchange, have drawn at the specitic 
exchanee of 11141. Thus five per cent. 
is struck off the profit of the English 
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buyer of linens, who of course buys less 
or not at ali; and five per ¢ent. is added 
to the revenue of the non-resident Irish, 
by which means more persons can afferd 
to quit the country. Thus the prosperity 
of vast manufacturing districts is nipped 
in the bud, and agriculture is retarded by 
offering a premium for the non-residence 
of proprietors. Such is the mischief of 
meddiesome politicasters, 

A third grievance here discussed is the 
excessive issue of bank-paper. The re- 
medy is simple. Withdraw the restric- 
tion, as it is hypocritically called, on the 
conversion of notes into cash. The pri- 
vilege conceded to the banks of England 
and Ireland, of not paying in specie, di- 
miinishes the value of every man’s capital 
throughout both countries, by all the ef- 
fect of the additional capital thus thrown 
into circulation. The bank of Ireland 
ought to have no other limitation imposed 
on its issues than would result from this 
simple act of justice. Private banks would 
perhaps discount somewhat more at six 
per cent. and the’ monopoly bank some- 
what Jess at five per cent. ; but the sum 
issued in discounting would not be very 
different. Discounting can be performed 
cheaper by great institutions than by indi- 
viduals, whose capitals have a distinct ha- 
bitual destination; but it will always be 
accomplished at one premium or other in 
the degree in which it is necessary to the 
wants of commerce. It is a mistake to 
suppose, that the issue of bank-paper can 
ever diminish the scarcity of money, as 
has already been explained (vol. tii. p.298): 
it does not create a new property, it only 
renders a pre-existent fixed property cir- 
culable. According to lord Lauderdale 
(p. 101), the Irish bank-notes are at pre- 
sent really at a discount of ten per cent. : 
we do not assent to his method of calcu- 
lation. 
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In 1796, Mr. Montagu, then chancellor 
of the exchequer, -being called on in the 
house of commons to defend his conduct 
relative to recoining the clipt money, said, 
* It is better to do wrong than to do no- 
thing.” This vile deference for the wishes 
and claims of an agitated vulgar has found 
successive imitators. We have still mini- 
sters of osier, who bend to every wind of 
popular_clamour from whatever quarter it 
may blow. Unequal to the eifort of think- 
ing out what is right, they leave that ‘to 
the public, and endeaveur to obey the ave- 
rage instructions of the louder advisers. 
This is called governing by public opinion, 
and has been the characteristic feature of 
British government these twenty years. 
It is in fact a sacrifice of ultimate appro- 
bation to present applause. It is the art 
of governing down to the people, and of 
throwing away, at every opportunity, the 
whole advantage of forwarder information 
and intellect. 

Rather let us consecrate the inverse 
maxim: * it is better to do nothing than 
to do wrong :” we have more cause to be 
afraid of an awake than of an asleep ad-+ 
ministration. The rage for interference, 
regulation, and enactment, whether it re- 
spects scarcity of corn, or scarcity of mo- 
ney, is sure to increase the evil it professes 
to remedy. Repeal the impediments on 
circulation, the restrictions on issuing cash, 
the arbitration of exchange, the limita- 
tions on interest, the untransportableness 
of specie, deliver us, ministers, from the 
shackles of your predecessors, and prospe- 
rity will soon return. 

Of the late publications of lord Lauder- 
dale, this appéars to us considerably the 
best. It is written clearly and well ar- 
gued. It implies all his usual informa- 
tion, and displays the habitua) anxiety of 
his patriotism. 


Art. XXXVITE.—Chargcteristie Anecdotes from the History of Russia, with Notes, chro- 
nological, biographical, and explanatory ; forming a@ useful Manual of Russian Historie 


Traistated from the French of the Counsellor of State, Clauscn. 


pp. 233. 

ON the sources of Russian history we 
spoke with some-attention in our second 
volume, p. 280. ‘he author of this 
sketch has recurred to those sources, and 
has drawn from them an amusing selection 
of anecdotes, which are well adapted to 
prepare for recollection, the strange names 
with which they are associated. 

Milton, one of the best secretaries of 
state known to our history, whose infor- 
mation and intellect chiefly dictated the 


by ®. Lampert. 8v0. 
admirable diplomatic politics of the pro- 
tectorate, had the merit of perceiving early 
the importance of cultivating a political 
friendship, and a commercial intercourse 
with Russia. In his brief history of Mus- 
covy, he endeavoured the familiarizing of 
those leading facts which were best 
adapted to prepare the statesman and the 
people for adopting an interest in the 
transactions, and an accommodation to 
the manners of the Russians. Since Mil- 
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ton, Tooke is the most distinguished of 
our writers who have scattered important 
information concerning the: history of the 
Russian empire. - 

Itis well tocall in theaidof the German 
labourers in this department of investiga- 
tion. To Schloetzer, to Storch, distinct 
praise is due: to the one for his pretound- 
ly learned historical researches concerning 
the national annals; to the other for his 
comprehensive and instructing account of 
the northern metropolis. Nor will this 
less extensive, but not less amusing, 
work of the stafe-counsellor Clausen, be 
without its share of popularity and circu- 
Jation. By selecting the more peculiar 
anecdotes of the Russian princes, he 
plucks, as it were, the flowers of charac- 
ter, and preserves the beauties of history. 

We cannot better enable the reader to 
appretiate this performance than by cul- 
ling, in our turn, half-a-dozen anecdotes 
from his anthology. 


“ Precepts of Toleration. 

“ History, says the celebrated Bolingbroke, 
is philosophy taught by example. On trac- 
ing the annals of all nations, on looking round 
and reflecting upen the occurreuces of every 
age, we may be led to believe, that so many 
lessons have been lost to society. The same 
errors, the same species of frenzy, are renewed 
without interruption. We tind a people in 
the thirteenth century, who, although de- 
prived of philosophical institutions, preach- 
ed peace and toleration to their prince, while 
all Europe armed to embark in the crusades, 
and while military expeditions were under- 
taken in France, in the name of God, against 
the Albigenses, twenty-thousand of whom pe- 
tished, because they professed other dogmas 
ef religion ! 

“ Jaroslaf, prince of Novogorod, demand- 
ed assistance from the inhabitants of Pleskof 
against the city of Riga, lately built, which he 
wished toattack and destroy, Having some 
alliance with the menaced people, they an- 
swered the prince who endeavoured to per- 
suade them to join him : 

“ Thou art prudent; thou knowest that all 
men are brothers; christians and infidels, we 
are all of the same family. It is not necessary 
to make war upon those who do not partici- 
pate in our creed, nor to assume to ourselves 
the punishment of their errors; it is much 
wiser to live in peace withthem. Then they 
will cherish our mildness and our virtues ; 
they will be affected by them ; and froin the 
friendship they will conceive, will pass to the 
love of our religion.” 


“ Noble Freedom appreciated by Iwan. 


“Jerome Bowes was sent by Elizabeth, 
ween of England, in quality of minister to 


we Tzar of Russia. To conform to the eti- 
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quette of the times, and the prerogatives of 
his place, he remained covered at the first aus 
dience. Some one represented to him the 
danger of such a conduct, and the evils he 
might bring on himself by it.“ lam not un- 
acquainted w.th them,” said he, “but I am 
the ambassador of a queen who will revenge 
any affront otfered to her in the person of her 
minister.” The prince, far from being offend- 
ed at such a declaration, presented him to 
the assembly, and recommended the boyars 
to imitate his example. ** Behold,” said he 
to them, ‘fa brave man, who has the courage 
to uphold the honour of his sovereign with 
dignity. Who among you would do as much 
for me >” 

“Simplicity of Monners in the Time of 

Alexis. 

«* A Russian author relates in his Notices, a 
work which he compiled abroad, that during 
the reign of this prince, gold was as scarce as 
silver was common, and that consequently a 
largesum could not be carried without incon- 
venience: it was therefore the custom to pay 
visits without money to stake at play; but 
such was the courtesy and simplicity of man- 
ners, thatin the respectable houses of Mose 
cow the masters gave the servant bags with 
thousands of rubles, to distribute to those who 
played. The company being met, each of 
them demanded money during the evening of 
the conlidential man, :o that, in some mez- 
ture, they played at the expence of the host ; 
but the next morning they did not fail toreturn 
him the value of what they had taken and 
lost. ; 

“ These societies, continues the same 
writer, were free from pomp and ceremony ; 
every one was at his ease, and loss or gain did 
not dissipate the general good-humour.” 


“ Unexpected Mediation. 

“* Major-General Golitsin having gained a 
victory as much by his valour as by his pre- 
sence of mind and military knowledge, the 
emperor gave him permission to choose his 
own reward. He requested the pardon of 
Repuin, who had been disgraced a short time 
betore. ‘ How !” replied the monarch, “ are 
you ignorant that Repnin is your mortal 
enemy?” “J know it,” replied Golitsin, 
“and that is precisely the reason why I sup- 
plicate your imperial majesty to grant him 
his pardon.” Peter the Great then caused it 
to be announced to Repnin, that yielding to 
the earnest solicitations of Golitsin, he had re- 
stored him to his favour; but thinking it, at 
the same time, his duty to give an eiinent 
mark of his esteem for such generosity, he 
conferred the order of St. Andrew on the 
victor.” 


“Public Spirit of Peter I. 

“ After the conquest: of Estonia, and the 
capture of the city of Revel, the emperor or- 
dered the inclosures and fortifications of the 
port to be repaired, opposite to which he 
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erected a palace in the Italian taste, and plant- 
eda large pleasure garden. The T'zar named 
this charming spot the valley of Catharine 
(Catherinen Thal) in honour of his wife. He 
knew that neither himself nor his family could 
derive much advantage from it, as he was un- 
able to. remain long there ; but his intention 
was to provide a place of recreation, where 
the public might meet. Some vears after, 
when the whole was completed, he returned 
with the empress to Revel, and went to reside 
at the castle. Surprised at not seeing any 
person walking in the park, he asked a senti- 
nel the reason. The sentinel said, “‘ because 
no one of any description was perinitted to 
come in.” “ How!” replied the emperor 
sharply, “ what blockhead gave that order?” 
* Our officers.” “ What stupidity! did the 
fools imagine that I had caused these extensive 
walks to be made for myself !” 

«€ Next morning it was proclaimed through 
the city by beat ef drum, that all the inhabi- 
tants were allowed admission into Catherinen 
Thal, and that every one might go there for 
amusement, the guards being only stationed 
fo prevent tumult, and to protect the trees 
ial ethct objects from being injured.” 


«© Instance of Courage and Humanity. 

« A young officer of the police, who, at the 
setting inofthe winter, was stationed on the 
quay at the Neva, to prevent any one from at+ 
tempting the passage of the river till it was 
sufliciently frozen, discovered a person on the 
ive who had escaped the notice of the guard on 
the opposite side. Apprehensive of his dan- 


NATURE seems to have intended man 
for an eternal circle of conditions. From 
the anarchy of savagism regular causes 
every where draw him to the cohesion of 
barbarism. In this state the bonds of re- 
Jigious and political discipline are drawn 
tighter and tighter, until at length restraint 
generates industry, domesticity, and the 
elementary qualities of civilization. Dur- 
ing the period of wealth and refinement 
which succeeds, religious and political 
coercion relaxes, education is diffused to 
all, and confined to those exercises, mili- 
tary and civil, which are required by all. 
With the equality and military habits of 
savegism soon returns its turbulence and 
ferocity; warfare levels the cities, and 
banishes the arts of trade ; a community 
of women supervenes, each of whom lives 
unmarried, and rears an offspring by vari- 
ous fathers ; education is more and more 

_ neglected, and the seats of culture resume 
the rudest condition, in which any part of 
the old world has yet been observed. 
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ger, he called to him to return. The other, 
heedless of his intreaties and his threats, kept 
advancing, until, suddenly, the ice gave way 
under his feet, and he sunk. The guard call- 
ed for assistance ; but perceiving that none of 
the spectators attempted to succour the un- 
happy man, he threw off his coat and plunged 
in, regardless of his own danger, and by his 
strength and courage, brought the man to the 
shore, who, two minutes later, must have lost 
his lites The emperor Alexander, who was 
riding, arrived on the spot at this interesting 
moment. He addressed the officer in the 
most flattering terms, and, giving him aring 
from his finger, promoted him to a station 
greatly superior to the one he filled,” 

Not all the anecdotes here related are 
quite trustworthy : some speeches are as- 
cribed to Peter I. which repose on no 
better authority than Voltaire and Le. 
veque ; and some actions are ascribed to 
romantic and heroic motives, which may 
more probably be accounted for on coarser 
principles. 

This translation is not made directly 
from the original, but through a French 
medium: it misbecomes us thus to await 
the approbation of Paris before we import a 
foreign work: this may be ascribed to a 
perverse habit in our reviewers, of crying 
down every thing German, a practice 
which has much interfered with our na- 
tional popularity on the continent. 


Much of this retrogradation has occurredin 
France during our own times, and will 
probably extend alternately to the other 
European nations. 

There are always certain minds in uni- 
son with the coming age; an indistirict 
foresight of what must be, glimmers upon 
the intelligent ; someof whom invite, assist, 
and welcome the new order of society. 
Thus Rousseau, among the French, un- 
dertook a systematic apology for the sa- 


-vage state, which he represented as the 


most ‘desirable side of the social wheel : 
and the great popularity of his work, 
Against the Inequality of Conditions, is a 
strong -proof, how sensibly the French 
felt they were sliding back to that stage of 
society, whence their ancestors began to 
emerge under Charlemagne. 

Mr. Hall has undertaken, in English, 
a similar apology for savagism ; and has 
endeavoured to show, that toiling foi 
wealth is labour in vain; that as much 
comfort is. possessed by the savage as by 














the civilized; that happiness is more 


equally distributed, and. less precariously - 


held in the ruder communities ; and that 
it is high time to begin marching back to 
the manners and morals of the middle 
ages. It is improbable that his book will 
be popular, like that of Rousseau; because 
we have not yet attained the acme or sum- 
mit of civilization, and are therefore not 
yet ready to listen to those who are for 
leading us down the hill on the other side : 
yet the time, no doubt, will come, when 
the Halls and the Northmores shall be 
hailed as the meteorous harbingers of that 
boreal dawn, which, in some equinox of 
anarchy, is to supersede the polar sum- 
‘mer of our prosperity, and to illumine the 
benumbing level of equality during the 
wintry midnight of a new dark age. 

This treatise is written with talent: of 
its spirit an idea may be formed by the 
author’s own recapitulation of his argu- 
ment. ; 


‘« Having given, under different heads, the 
effects of civilization onthe mass of the people 
in most European states; it may not be amiss 
to draw the most material of them more 
closely together, so as to bring them under 
one view. 

“We have seen that a small number of people 

in these states have first got possession of the 
land, the stock on it, and every thing that it 
produces; and then, by the means of these, 
have obtained the command of the labour 
of the people. 

“This comparatively small part of the 
people being thus in possession of those 
things, and the power connected with them, 
are naturally desirous of securing those their 
great advantages over the rest of the people ; 
and to put it out of the reach of those people 
to recover them. . 

“ The power they are in the possession of 
furnishes them with the means of securing it- 
self, as well as the wealth which is the founda- 
tion of it. ‘To avail themselves of this»power, 
the first step is to take the right of making 
laws, exclusively of the people, but which 
shall bind the whole people into their own 
hands, i. e. to assume the legislative power. 
This they do by means of their wealth. 

“* Having gained this important point, the 
next step was to make use of, and exercise 


this legislative power, by enacting such laws 


as would effectually secure to them the oeb- 
jects in view, i. e. to enact laws to secure pro- 
perty. The things of which the people are 
destitute, namely, the Jand and its produce, 
being such things as are in a high degree ne- 
cessary to the comfort and very existence of 
the people—to enable the rich to retain these, 
must require strong and severe laws. ‘This 
we find was done. ‘The laws securing pro- 
petty in most civilized nations are ot the most 





- state of man. 
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severe kind ; severe in the penalties and pu- 
nishments inflicted; severe in them long du- 
ration ;. severe by their pain and torture; hor- 
rid by the terroys and agonies by which the 
mind of the unhappy suiferers are agitated 
and distracted, for many months, under their 
dreadful sentences. , 

“ These few, i. e: the arjstoctacy, being 


‘possessed of the property of the whole people, 


and having power of claiming almost the 
whole labour of them; and having also, by 
the means above mentioned, secured it firmly 
to themselves; their next consideration is to 
make use of and apply this labour in such a 
mapner as that it shall produce such things as 
will most gratify their desires and inclinations, 
and administer to their ease and pleasure. 
‘This is done by the manufactures of various 
kinds. ‘Vhese therefore are introduced, and 
forced on the people by all the means that 
artifice and power can furnish ; notwithstand- 
ing the employments are such as include every 
thing that human nature, till by long habit zt 
is broke to it, feels,irksome, nauseous, pain- 
ful: and notwithstanding they are auahade- 
some, debasing, and destructive of mind aud 
body, to such employments nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the men, their wives and infants, are 
condemned, during all the years, months, and 
days of their lives; enjoying a.very small 
part of what their labour yields. “These em- 
ployments, together with their poverty and 
want, occasion the miseries and mortality be- 
fore stated, 

“« Most of the civilized states of Europe, 
not content with bringing miseries on their 
own people, extend their baneful influence to 
nations, inhabitants of the remotest parts of 
the earth. How many millions of the most 
harmless and innocent race of people to be 
found have been by a. few avaricious traders 
reduced to misery and famine! flow many 
from Africa have been brought to a worse con- 
dition than ourcattle, by other sets oftraders ! 

«The sum therefore of the.elfects of civi- 
lization, in most civilized states, is to enchle 
a few of mankind to attain all possible enjoy- 
ments both of mind and body that their na- 
ture is susceptible of; but at the expence, 
and by depriving the bulk of mankind of the 
necessaries. and comforts of lite, by which a 
great proportion of them is destroyed, and the 
remainder reduced both corporally and men- 
tally far below the most savage and barbarous 
z All these things being brought 
about in a regular, orderly, silent manner ; 
under specious forms, with the external ap- 
pearance of liberty, and even of charity; 
greater deprivations are submitted to by the 
poor, and more oppression exercised over 
them, by this cool, deliberate, systematic junc- 
tion of art and force, than force alone was 
ever known to accomplish. 

* This, as we have said, is the actual state 
of things in most civilized countries: but 1 by 
no means assert that this state was brought 
abuut by the express design or the contrivance 
of any set of people m these Communities, 
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After the assumption of the land in large par- 
cels, and the inequality of other property, 
which was the consequence of it, took place ; 
it is probable that the ir er which followed, 
i those that possessed that property, over 
the rest of the people, was the spontaneous 
and alinost necessary cause of the preseut sys- 
tem in most civilized states: but we are not, 
on that accaunt, to be les$ anxious for its 
amendment.” 


There would be injustice in not giving 
to the author’s remedy the same circula- 
tion as to his suppositious disease ; forasa 
printed grievauce may turn eut an epide- 
mic, the specific should also be within 
call. ‘ 

“ Waving now stated the unhappy situation 
ef the mass of the people m most civilized na- 
tions, amd also assigned what 1 apprehend to 
be the truecause 0: it, it now remaius to pro- 
pose aremedy for it: but 

lac opus, hic labor. 

“ This, however, does not arise from any 
difficulty in finding an appropriate remedy ; 
for when the true cause of a disease is disco- 
vered, we are seldom at a loss for a cure. The 
difficulty arises from the unwillingness of 
those who occasion the evil, and who imagine 
that it is for their interest that it should con- 
tinue, to permit the remedy tu be applied. 

“ An ancient physician says, that all changes 
in the constitution, though even from worse 
to better, ought to be gradual. | believe the 
same caution wil! still be niore necessary in re- 
gard to the political constitution: great disor- 
der and even convulsions are apt to be raised. 
im both constitutions, by a hasty and indiscreet 
use of powerful remedies. - but it has been 
found by experience that the human constitu- 
tion will bear, in kige quantities, powerful 
medicines, if administered with skili and cau- 
tion. The remedy I have to propose in the 
disease of civilized society is powerful, anda 

werful one in this case seems to be required. 

tis not, however, a dangerous one, and may 
be safely committed to the hands of such per- 
sous as are disinterested and dispassionate. 
To obtain such persons, they should be taken 
not from the aggrieved party; for from that 
quarter they would not probably be cool and 
temperate ; their feelings, from the pressure 
which they have tindergone, would probably 
urge them on too violently. On the contrary, 
as neutral persons are hard to be found, they 
should be taken from the agyrievers, or the 
aggrieving party ; for, though we may be in- 
clined to do justice, we are seldom so hasty 
and vivlent in doing it to others, as we are to 
have it done to ourselves. Such persons 
might be safely entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the most powerful means. It would 
be better, therefore, that the redress of the 
grievances of the poor should originate from 
the rich themselves. 

“‘ The cause of the evil having been de- 
monastrated to be the great inequality of 
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wealth, the remedy must necessarily be, 
either to remove this inequality, or to count- 
eract and to prevent its effects. As to the 
first, 1 would only propose the abolition of 
the law of primogeniture, which is to be 
found in most nations, and the annulling of 
which, in the course of no long time, would, 
as has been before shown, have greater effects 
than may be imagined. It is a practice which, 
to consider it in a private view, does not seem 
conducive to the happiness of the people; a 
practice that makes beggars frequently of all 
the children but one; and, if the parent has 
an equal affection for all of them, 1s scarcely 
a less grievance to him than to the younger 
children. A pos:essor of a large estate has in 
this case but one, perhaps, of a large family 
provided for; and to provide for the others 
ina Way in any degree suitable to the manner 
in which he has brought them up, or that 
would be expected from him, he is embar- 
rassed all his life—and not one father in twenty 
has the conduct to effect it. A law attended 
with these circumstances would not, as it 
should seem, have been continued so long, 
had there not been some reason, not avowed, 
for it. A family with a head raised so much 
above the rest gives a miniature of monarchy, 
and has from that resemblance, and from 
other reasons, been supposed inclinable tu 
support prerogative. Alas! how few institu- 
tions in most states have the good of the pub- 
lic in view, either in their origin or cuntinu- 
ance! 

“ As to the other mode; namely, to pre- 
vent the effects of wealth. It has been shown 
that the chief effect of the unequal distribu- 
tion of property is the drawing off the labour 
of thé poor from producing the necessaries of 
life, and employing it in producing the re- 
fined manufactures. The obvious remedy, 
therefore, is the prohibition, by law, of these 
refined manufactures, or the subjecting them 
to such heavy taxes as would much less n 
the production of them. ‘The direct opera- 
tion of this would be the prevention of the ei- 
fects of the alleged cause: this would be draw- 
ing the venom from the jaws of the serpent, 
and depriving him of the power of destruc- 
tion: this would prove an effectual cure, and 
that in a manner safe, peaceable, and consti- 
tutional ; liable to occasion no disorder im 
the constitution, no convulsion in the state; 
and requires nothing to be put in execution, 
but a real desire in the rich of redressing the 
grievances of the poor. Neither is it a novel, 
untried method; the enacting sumptuary Jaws 
having been the practice in many states and 
ages. Here, then, isthe cure, not Utopian, 
but simple in its nature, easy in practice, and 
certain in effect. ’ 

“« The advantages of this method are ob- 
vious. In the first place, the change may be 
introduced by as slow degrees as shall be 
found requisite ; so as not to throw artificers 
out of employ, till labour is found for them in 
agriculture, and the arts subservient to it ; 
which will soon be the case, as the capitals 











before employed in the refined manufactures, 
now less in demand, will of course be trans- 
ferred to agriculture, &c. ; 

« Another circumstance that renders this 
mode less exceptionable is, that it will alle- 
viate the miseries, and b comforts to the 
poor, without in any proportion diminishing 
the gratification ot tie rich min. Will the 
Jatter be less warm in a secord cloth than he 
was in a superfine? Will he sit. easier in a 
carved than a plain chair? Will he sleep 
better in a silk than in a linen bed? Will he 
eat less heartily, his appetite unhurt by ex- 
cesses, on plain beef and mutton, than he 
now does on high-seasoned dishes, unnatu- 
rally provoking it? The truth is, the pleasures 
which the rich enjoy are by no means equal to 
the sufferings the poor undergo, in the pre- 
sent systein. 

“It has been observed, that in eve 
science, the more thoroughly it is understood, 
the fewer and more simple are its principles 
and precepts: hence the remedy proposed, 
being single, and in its nature simple, carries 
a presumption with it that the true cause of 
the evil in question has been assigned.” 


The mischievous effect of the privileges 
of primogeniture, and of the practice of 
entails, are sufficiently obvious, without 
the vast scaffolding provided by this author 
to exhibit them in an unwelcome point of 
view. The laws which distinguish be- 
tween real and personal property must 
first be revised: and as the legacy-taxes 
on personal property approach nearer to 
the true value, than those on real pro- 
perty, it is for the interest of the revenue 
to make the change. The privilege of 
entail, and that of qualification to sit in 
parliament, may next be limited to capi- 
tal vested in the public funds. Heredi- 
tary consequence should be confined to 
those who stake their property in the 
hands of their country ; not to those who 
guard their acres with an armed peasantry 
against their due proportion of taxation ; 
who pass corn-bills to indemnify them- 
selves, at the expence of the poor, for pre- 
tended land-taxes ; who profligately pro- 
pose the plunder of a tenth of the funds 
without offering at the same time a tenth 
of their estates to the country; and who 
have attached great political and consti- 
tutional rights to a form of capital, which 
the financier only knows by its niggardli- 
hess. 

As to the second alterative prescribed 
by Mr. Hall, the enaction of sumptuary 
laws, we cannot conceive his motive for 
the proposal. Expence, luxury, extrava- 
gance, profusion, these are the virtues of 
opulence, the grandevelling causes, which 
restore the eapedient balance of property, 
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and undo the folly of governments in pa- 
tronizing and promoting inequality. Enact 
sumptuary laws, and the accumulations of 
avarice, of rapacity, of monopoly, of vie- 
lent plunder, will never wander back to 
the reservoirs whence they were pumped, 
but endow a pampered greatness with in- 
cessant superiority. Rather enact laws to 
compel the payment of gaming debts, and 
the contracts of minors, to permit the 
breach of entails, and the violation of en- 
dowments, and to promote the voluntar 
descent of the children of prodigality into 
the middle classes of society. Weakh 
should be the reward of industry and ex- 
ertion; it should escape from idleness, 
from negligence, from tashness; and, 
with it, nobility should expire, which is a 
privilege too vast and too permanent for 
the interests of emulation and the proper- 
tion of recompense. 

We recommend this book to perusal, 
not to confidence. It is one thing to 
remove the legal impediments to equality, 
it is another to enact artificial provisions 
for introducing it. The boldest inroad on 
huge possessions, which is likely to be 
executed, would be a legacy-tax on pro- 
perty descending directly, which should 
increase with the amount bequeathed, so 
as to levy on small properties one per 
cent; on larger, two; on great proper- 
ties, four; on vast, eight per cent. In 
this way every generation of the rich 
would be sensibly impoverished, if the 
arts of acquisition fall into neglect. 

4 heavy and proportionate tax on the 
jointures and settiements of heiresses 
would diminish the motive for wedding 
debility and overiooking beauty, which 
endows a family with the best gitt, bodily 
health and perfection. 

Men breed down to a certain pitch of 
misery ; to a lower in the rude than in 
the luxurious nations. The savage races 
therefore continue to multiply in a state 
of privation and difficulty, which would 
impose celibacy in a civilized community. 
The lowest classes of civilized life are 
consequently better otf than the commu- 
nity in savage society. Whatever rises 
above the basest order is clear gain te 
human happiness: it is so much plenty 
and enjoyment, which in a savage state 
would not have existed at all. ‘There all 
are equal: all are fed, as in a workhouse, 
with the merest necessaries, and with the 
least possible amusement of labour. With 
every improvement in civilization, the suf- 
fering classes become fewer, the enjoying 
classes more numerous. Machines are 
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invented, which dismiss whole villages of 
the miserable, and maintain the proprie- 
tors and scatterers of their productions in 
comfortable atituence. «Not only the in- 
tensity of human welfare is greatly increas- 


ed on the whole by the social arts, but the — 


numbers of those maintained in a given 
district. Where savagism will feed ten, 
civilization will feed a hundred. It isa 
preterable form of national existence, not 
only because‘nine-tenths of the commu- 


nity are better provided ‘for, but because 


nine-tenths of ‘the community are super- 
added to what would else exist. 

Whether civilization is strictly the re- 
sult, or the cause of the condensation of 
populousness, has been occasionally’ dis- 
puted. There seems to be a mixture of 
action and reaction. Multiply, from what- 
ever cause, the people, and new divisions 
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of labour and arts of life are recurred to, 
which approximate them to a more re- 
fined condition. Thin the population, 
from whatever cause, and something of 
the idleness, privation, and rudeness of 
savagism will return. The North-Ame- 
ricans wilder, as they disperse along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi ; and recivilize, 
as they collect in the Genessee country, 
and about the lakes. The expulsion of 
the Moors rebarbarized Spain ; the intru- 
sion of the French would recivilize Egypt. 

The style of this work is clear and full ; 
the argument ingenious, but sometimes 
excursive :-there is too much about the 
detail of agricultural operations for a 
speculation which discusses other agra- 
rian laws than those of the experienced 
farmer. 


Art. XL.—Observations on the. Poor Laws,.and on the Management of the Poor, in Great 
Britain, arising from a Consideration of the Returns now before Parliament. By the 
Right Hon. GeorGE Rose, M.P. 8vo. pp. 44. 


THE last thirty years haye produced a 
marked change in the condjtion and man- 
ners of all ranks of society ‘in Great 
Britain. There has been a vast increase 
both of wealth and people ; bit there has 
also been a grosser and a growing in- 
equality in the distribution of the wealth 
and in the comforts of the people. This 
is chiefly to be ascribed to the perverse 
legislation which has uniformly distin- 
guished this period. Instead of breaking 
up, as Adam Smith proposed in 1776, the 
commercial monopolies and great corpo- 


rations, which always favour the concen‘ 


tration of jobs, contracts, speculations, arid 
profits in few hands, 4 corrupt preference 
has been shown, by our ministers and law- 
givers, to the commercial aristocracy. 
Every thing has been done to Sacrifice the 


numerous to the superior classes of tradés- * 


men. ‘The charter of the’ India tompany 
has been renewed: the bank has beén 
privileged against legitiniate dematids : the 
interests of our manufactures, which main- 
tain the poor, have beer’ postponéd’ to 
those of a colonial agriculture, wliere' an 
equal circulation of capital maintains but 


a hundredth part of domestic’ industry. 


Taxes on popular consumption have been 
multiplied beyond example: imposts on 
the rents of houses, lands, and bonds, and 
on conveyances and legaciés, which justice 
indicated as the first, were reserved for the 
last resources. Accordingly the higher 
orders of the commercial world have 
thriyen ; but the middle class has sunken 


step by step, until at length it is reduced 
to recruit the numbers of the poor. One- 
eighth of the population of the country is 
maintained by charitable contribution. 
The poors rate is now more than treble 
that of 1776, aud more than double that 
of 1786. Yet, as Mr. Rose too truly 
observes (p. 4) “I ‘may venture to say, 
that those who look most narrowly into 
the present situation of the poor will not 
think it-on the whole advanced in point of 
comfort beyond what it was thirty years 


“ago.” 


Dr. Macfarlan’s Enquiries concerning 
the Poor were first published in 1782; 
they still constitute the best book we 


" possess on the subject. They recommend, 


with Price and Acland, the institution of 
benefit-societies : they reprobate the con- 
struction of houses of industry as less ex- 
pediént than domestic relief. Mr. Rose 
has the‘ high merit of having introduced to 


parliament that bill for the encouragement 


of ‘benefit-societies, which repeals the 
law’ of settlement in favour of those 
paupers who are members-of such socie- 
ties." From this pamphlet it may be pre- 
sumed that he also aspires (p. 33) to ac- 
complish the abolition of work-houses. 
The proper use of these’ edifices would be 
to convert them into hospitories for the 
aged peor: there must however be recep- 
tacles for orphans, and for abandoned per- 
sons, who are suddenly thrown on their 
parishes for a maintenance. 

Oiie million anid forty thousand persons 
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in England and Wales are stated to be in 
the habit of receiving relief. It would be 
as unsafe as inhuman to turn those people 
Joose upon the chance of voluntary bounty. 
What is to be done? Surely the wages of 
Jabour ought to maintain the workman. 
Under the present system, the employers 
of the poor issue less than the average 
value of maintenance, and, in the form 
of meal-money and winter allowances, 
assess the rest of the community to pay 
their workmen. Encourage the rise of 
the wages of labour. This will promote 
the introduction of machinery throughout 
our manutuctures, and render these less 
likely to migrate into the cheap and po- 
pulous countries. Our agriculture enjoys 
a monopoly of the home-market, and can 
therefore assess the increased wages on the 
price of produce. ‘This rise of labour may 
best be promoted by a profuse exportation 
of the poor. At the first peace, Jet our 
ships of war be employed in transporting 
gratuitously to our several colonies all 
those who wish to emigrate. The number 
will be found very considerable of both 
sexes. The shattered constitutions of a 
metropolitan poor wiil best bear removal 
to the tropical colonies. The hardy 


. - \ 
mountaineers of Wales and Scotland are 


fitted to succeed in Canada. The increase 
of poverty is the signal of nature for dis- 
persion. 

If we compare those countries of Eu- 
rope which are placed under a presbyte- 
rian hierarchy, with those which are 
placed under an episcopal hierarchy, it 
will appear evident that the instruction, 
and the morals of the poor, are far better 
attended to by the presbyterian clergy. 
They are a remove less above the poor 
than episcopalian clergymen: they habi- 
tually condescend to visit the lowest of 
their flock, they blush not to difiuse ele- 
mentary instruction, they willingly share 
those toils of superintendance and account- 
age which refinement scorns, Hence the 
cheaper and superior management of the 
Scottish poor, which is candidly acknow- 
leged by Mr. Rose. 

“It has been much insisted upon, that in 
other parts of the united kingdom, there are 
ho compulsory rates for the maintenance of 
the poor. 

“This assertion, though very confidently 
made, and very generally received in Eng- 
land, is however, as far as regards Scotland at 
least, altogether erroneous. For | am inform- 
ed, from an authority on which I can confi- 
deutly rely, that the poor there are supported 
by collections at the church doors; by cer- 
tain small fees on marriages, baptisms, and 
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funerals ; and by the interest ofsums given or 
bequeathed for that purpose ; and, when the 

above are not sufficient, by an assessment 
Jaid on the parish by authority of the heritors 
or landholders; and the kirk session, that is 
the minister'and elders of the parish. The 
amount of this assessment, upon the whole, 

is (asin fact it is in England) in proportion 
to the actual number of poor in the parish at 
the time. The selection of objects to whose 

relief this assessment is to be applied, is like- 
wise'vested in the kirk session, whose ordi- 
nary functions in this respect may, if there is 
any Teason to suspect abuse, be controlled by 

In England, the 

selection is in the -first instance in the over 

seers, but checked by the vestvies, consisting 

of the inhabitants who pay the rates, with an 

appeal to magistrates, ‘The imposition there- 

fore and appropriation of this tax, in both 

parts of Great Britain, being lodged in the 

hands of the very persons who are to pay it, 

should give the fairest chance for such impo- 

sition and appropriation being limited by the 

necessity of the case.. But the chief distine- 

tion between England and Scotiand with re- 
gard to the poor, arises from the superior 
management in the latter; where they are as 
eifectually provided for as in the former, 

though at infinitely less expence; and in 

some degree at least to early education. 

There are few workhouses in Scotland, (none 

except in a few great towns) nor is it usual to 
send any persons there who can find places 
of residence for themselves; infinite advan- 

tage is likewise derived from the constant and 

active attention of the clergy, who are inva- 

riably resident, and who have no interest to 
balance against their feelings of humanity. 

Another essential difference in the manage- 
ment of the poor in the two countries is, that’ 
in Scotland there is no power, or at Icast 
none that is commonly exercised, of remoy- 
ing paupers from the parish in which they 
have not acquired a settlement by residence, 
to the parish where their right of settlement 
is. ‘Lhe just apportionment of this burden 
between the parishes may be, though it very 
seldom is, | understand, a matter of legal dis- 
cussion; but it does not affect the personal 
freedom of the pauper, who may reside 
where he pleases. When disputes arise con- 

cerning the settlement of particular paupers, 

which are not often carried to the extremity 

of legal proceedings, if the parish where he 

is resident at the time prevails, the parish 

found liable might perhaps insist on his com- 

ing to reside there ; but in practice, I am as- 
sured, the managers of the funds for relief of 
the poor in such parish always prefer paying 

a compensation to the parish where he re- 
sides, from the expence of which-the law has 

relieved it; which saves to themselves, or to 

the public, the charges of removing him; 

and if he is able to do a little work in aid of 
the public fund, it leaves him undisturbed in 

the exercise of such industry or occupation. 


*}rom the short account here given of the 
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Scottish laws and practice relative to the sup- 
port and emplovment of the poor, it will be 
seen that, contrary to the supposition, too 
hastily adopted, ef our English writers on the 
subject, the general principles of the system 
very nearly resemble those of England; the 
diticrence seems, as betore observed, tobe mm 
the execution of the powers, which the legis- 
kature has provided tor attaining its object.” 


Tt is rumoured that government was 
projecting to take the nianagement of the 
poor into its own hands: we hope that 
this scheme is not to. find warm patrons 
among the newly-constituted authorities. 
The rage for governing too much must 
surely by this time have spent itself, and 
must begin to look, back with melancholy 
yegret on its labour in vain and its toilsome 
injuries. Elective institutions alone re- 
tain their vigour unimpaired: unless the 


Art. XLI.—An Essay on the Principle and Origin of Sovercign Power. 
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people appoint the overscers of the poor, 
there will soon be oversight. It is the 
eleetive character of a presbyterian hie- 
rarchy which is the cause of its efficacy; 
were government to appoint by its exclu. 
sive will the presbyterian ministers, they 
would become, as in other establishments, 
indolent courtiers. 

The slow progress of instruction in 
England is deeply to be lamented. Mac- 
farlan wrote in 1782: yet how many 
workhouse-bills have been passed since 
that pesiod: our philosophers thigk in 
vain, we are determined to learn only 
from our own experience. 

This pamphlet contains many curious 
facts, drawn from the reports laid before 
the house of commons, which are no 
where else so cheaply accessible. 


By a Digni- 


tary of the Church. Translated srom the French, wiih a Pregace and Appendix. 8yvo. 


Pp. 350. 


THE restoration of absolute monarchy 
in France operaces, as might be expected, 
on the literature of the country. ‘The 
cringelings of despotism are looking back 
to the ancient apologists of arbitrary power, 
and are republishing the obsolete so- 
phisms of their jesuitic predecessors, in 
order to stabilitate the practical onimipo- 
tence of their emperor by a correspond- 
ing theory. Certainly these principles are 
never so plausible as when urged in be- 
half of a great sovereign; and never so 
contagious as when the natural schools of 
refutation are reduced to the fewest pos- 
sible number. England and Sweden are 
the only_ fragments of the old world 
which retain a trace of limited govern- 
ment. ‘ It is at no time easy to spread 
among the people a passion for liberty ; 
that requires principle, self-denial, exer- 
tion, disinterest, instruction, humanity, 
patience, perseverance, justice. But in 
all evils of the opposite kind the natural 
inclinations are flattered : to obey accom- 
modates the indolence ; to corrupt and be 
corrupted, the avarice and ambition of 
men. We are now once more, as were 
our ancestors, in danger of being en- 
tangled by the example of France, in the 
net of an hypocritical and relentless des- 

otism.” 

With such feelings, we have already 
stated them in greater detail (Vol. II. p. 
335 to 337), we cannot approve the need- 
Jess importation of French principles in 
politics : they are often enounced with 


eloquence, and illustrated with felicity ; 
and when they prefess to borrow, as in 
the present instance, the aid of religious 
doctrines common to both nations, they 
are but too likely to find, even among re- 
spectable persons, a listening and a docile 
audience. 

The first part of this work undertakes 
a refutation of the hypothesis (so this 
author calls it) of a state of nature anterior 
to society. 

It is an historical fact, that savages pass 
many ages in anarchy before they unite 
under any form of government; while 
the means of maintenance are easy, while 
the hunters can find game, and the gra- 
ziers pasture, this anarchy mostly conti- 
nues peaceful: it degenerates into hos- 
tility when the scramble for food begins. 
The necessity of concert, for the conduct 
of efficient hostility, has every where 
founded the first, rude, occasional, tran- 
sient government, the elective monarchy 
of military chiefs. Not theory, but ob- 
servation, ‘contemplates a state of nature 
as a state of war. 


“ Hobbes asserts (continues our author), 
that the condition of man, in a state of nature, 
supposes perpetual warfare, because all have 
aright to things, since each man endea- 
vours to establish this right in his own indivi- 
dual favour, and claims it as an indisputable 
privilege. Hobbes subjoins, that man, from 
the necessity of his nature, is inclined to re- 
linquish this state of misery, in which he can- 
not comply with the laws of nature; and he 
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draws this conclusion; that fear induces him 
to enter into society. 

“« What is, then, this alleged necessity in 
the nature of man, which forces him, to quit 
the state of nature? and still farther, what is 
this state of ‘nature, in which the laws of na- 

‘ure herself have no efficacy? all this appears, 

I say, not only contradictory, but absurd. 
‘The French jacobins have reasoned much 
better. Jn the midst of anarchy, they have 
proinulgated revolutionary laws. Theseare, 
truly, the natural laws of anarchy. 

«The object which Hobbes proposes, is to 
discover the origin and principle of sovereign 
authority. Natural laws not operating, says 
this philosopher, in the state of nature, the 
fundaineutal law is, the maintenance of peace. 
This, man cannot accomplish but by dele- 
gating his right to a representative body, to a 
senate, or a single person, invested with the 
sovereign authority. From the moment he, 
thus, yields up his rights, the sovereign alone 
can exercise all which man possessed in the 
state of nature. No authority whatever, can 
be independent of his. He is the arbiter of 
right and wrong, and the only competent 
judge to decide on all religious and political 
opinions which arise in the state. No recourse 
can be had, and no reference can be made to 
any foreign, or other tribunal, not even in 
matters of religion ; because such appeal 
would produce a rivalship of power, and en- 
danger the maintenance of peace. Since this 


state of peace is the fundamental law from 
which all others flow, it would be repugnant 


to the natural law, that there should subsist in 
the same society, two authorities independent 
of each other. 

“* Hobbes is not aware that the peace en- 
joyed under the sanction of the laws of so- 
ciety, is necessary tor the cbservance of na- 
tural laws, of which it is not the source: as 
natural, existed, prior to human laws. To 
suppose that mankind are, originally, in a 
state of warfare, and that the state of peace 
obtained by instituting government, is the 
foundatio: of natural laws, is, as Montesquieu 
justly remarks, ‘ to make virtue and vice de- 
pend on laws formed by men, and to sub- 
vert, with Spinosa, all religion and atl mo- 
rality.’ 

“ Manis born with evil inclinations which 
render him hostile to his kind. ‘This is the 
true position of the case. But, at the same 
tine, he is born in society, and subject to an 
authority that restrains his passions, and af- 
fords to reason time to resume her sway. 
‘Dhese are two facts which must not be sepa- 
rated, as Hobbes has actually done, to sup- 
port his theory. He first produces man ex- 
isting in a state of war, and then, to secure 
the state of peace, he makes hin stipulate 
with his fellow-creatures, and agre¢ to form 
society. 

“ If the system of Hobbes is radically ab- 
surd, it is not because he asserts that men are 
born naturally hostile to each other; it is be- 
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cause he supposes that this state of anarchical 
nature is anterior to the formation of society. 
When we observe the will of man subjugated 
by his vicious inclinations, we endeavour to 
trace the cause of a disorder which is by no 
means natural, and we discover that in the 
beginning, he has not passed from a state of 
anarchy, to a state of society; but froma per 
fect society, where by means of his innocence, 
he held communication with his Maker, with 
cclestial beings, with a company analogous to 
himself, to a state of degradation im which his 
evil passions would have almost totally extin- 
guished the light of reason, if for the happi- 
ness of society tu which he has been preserved, 
God had not added the farther benefit of the 
authority which regulates it, and which it 
cannot dispense with, at any period of its 
formation, or existence.” 


The argument of Hobbes is here not 
unfairly stated: but where is the pretend- 
ed refutation ? Hobbes says that man 

elinquishes the state of anarchy by that 

necessity of his nature which inclines hin 
to avoid misery. Is this contradictory, or 
absurd ? But the author, having warped 
the word jacobins into his first paragraph 
of reply, thinks, like a true follower of 
Burke and Barruel, that he has won a 
victory. 

The second attempt at answer is given 
in the language and under the shelter of 
Montesquieu. But Montesquieu is him- 
self not correct in asserting that Hobbes 
makes virtue and vice to depend whoily 
on laws formed by men. Hobbes re- 
cognizes, with Ulpian, a rule of right in- 
herent in animal nature. Let us turn to the 
treatise of commonwealth: the twenty- 
sixth chapter contains the theory of civil 
laws: the doctrine there maintained is 
thus expressed. ‘ A law that obliges ali 
the subjects without exception, and is not. 
written, nor otherwise. published in such 
places as they may take notice thereof, is 
a law of nature. For whatsoever men are 
to take knowledge of for law, not upon 
other men's words, but every one from 
his own reason, must be such as is agree- 
able to the reason of all men; which no 
law can be, but the Jaw of nature.. The 
laws of nature therefore need not any pub- 
lishing, nor proclamation, as being con- 
tained in this one sentence approved by 
all the world! Do not that to gnother, 
vhich thou thinkest unreasonaple to: bé done 
by another to thyself. | 

This is founding equity on the interests 
of.all, and recognizing 4 principle inde- 
pendent of accidental enactment : so that 
neither Montesquion, nor bis copier, can 
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justify their abusive assertion: and neither 
of them have offered any argument of ob- 
jection. 

The third attempt at reply is strangely 
vague. It begins by saying, that man 
is born with evé/ inclinations, which ren- 
der him hostile to his kind. ‘To say no- 
thing of the impiety of an hypothesis, 
which supposes the creation of evil be- 
ings ; there is no foundation in experience 
for supposing that the selfish inclinations, 
with which a man is born, operate, in the 
majority of instances, inimically toward 
other men; the reverse is notorious : 
and, with every progress in the social art, 
the selfish qualities of each are rendered 
more and more conducive to the welfare 
of all. ‘To be born. in society makes no 
difference in the original propensity ; but 
tends to restrain those forms of gratifica- 
tion, which interfere with the interests of 
others. It is incorrect to say that Hobbes 
separates these facts, in order to support 
a theory ; and makes man stipulate with 
his fellow-creatures, and agree to form 
society : as our author pretends, by whom 
Hobbes is here unfairly described as found- 
ing the rights of law exclusively on com- 
pact. Hobbes differs from other publi- 
cists precisely in this, that he considers 
(c. xvii.) sovereignty by acquisition (under 
which denomination he comprehends vio- 
lent conquest) as equally legitimate and 
just with sovereignty by znstitucion (under 
which denomination he classes all volun- 
tarily formed government, all association 
by compact) ; but Locke and Rousseau 
consider only the latter as tolerable. 

To attack this part of the theory of 
Hobbes was in the advocate of Bonaparte 
gross imprudence ; but the fact is, he had 
never read Hobbes at all; he quotes him 
at second-hand, and having called him ra- 
dically absurd, he exhibits, like Caracalla, 
his British cockle-shells, and claims a 
triumph as for the conquest of a provinge. 

It is in truth presumption for such a 
puny arguer to break a spear with Hobbes. 
Does he know with whom he entered the 
Asts? With the greatest metaphysician 
of that country, whose school of meta- 
“physical. writers ranks higher than any 
rival school, ancient or modern. With 
him, who supplied to Locke the whole 
mass of truths in ideology, which occa- 

sionally adorn the essay on human under- 
standing. With him, who had precau- 
tioned the world against those sophistias of 
Berkeley, that may be considered as a re- 
duction- to absurdity of the system of 
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Locke. With him, whom Hartley could 
only expand, and Hume only embeilish. 

Yet his services to the metaphysics of 
ideology fall short of those rendered to 
the metaphysics of jurisprudence. He is 
in this.line the rival, perhaps the surpasser, 
ef Grotius. His reading, if less com- 
prehensive, is more select and as profound. 
His illustrations, if few, are far-tetcht and 
fortunate. If he negleets the praise of 
copiousness and maxim-quoting, he attains 
that of condensation and appositeness. 
His principles, if built less on authority 
and testimony, repose more on observa- 
tion and experience; and, after the vain 
competition of a century and half, are ac- 
quiring among publicists, a legislative 
rank. His reasoning is of a bolder, closer, 
more exhaustive, and more unprejudiced 
cast than that of Grotius ; and breaks up 
untried ground with the fearlessness of 
couscious right. Grotius coasts along the 
known shore, dropping the plumb and 
watching the land-marks: Hobbes steers 
forth into the ocean, aware of his bearing 
and Gontident in his compass. 

After quitting Hobbes our author pro- 
ceeds in like manner to attack Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau : respecting these 
men we contentedly abandon his petu- 
lance, to continental estimation or con- 
tempt. The appeal to revelation, for 
what revelation has not spoken about, is 
perpetual. The duty of obeying Bona- 
porte is weakly hinged on prescriptive 
right. When does prescription begin ? 
When was it first just to obey Bonaparte ? 
The principles of the philosopher ‘ of 
Malmesbury alone supply a precise an- 
swer: they are every where hostile to 
anarchy, and friendly to order and to 
justice. 


* Subjects who revolt against the lawful 
authority which their fathers have taught 
them to respect, are guilty ef a crime unjus- 
titiable on any grounds whatever. Subjects 
who acquiesce in usurpation, at the same 
time that they hold it in abhorrence, become 
its accomplices and abettors, by their weak- 
But the injustice is not equally appli- 
cable to the succeeding generations. ‘| be 
son of a rebellious subject is, in infancy and 
youth, completely subject to. the parental au- 
thority, and on entering into life, he is, from 
the habits of education, subinissive to the so- 
vereign reigning. As his reason unfolds only 
gradually, his mind readily receives every 
Impression stamped on it by his tutors, Tits 
p-Tents, unquestionably, abuse their autho- 
rity, and violate the engagements they enter- 
ed into’to direct his affections towards the 
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lawful sovereign, when they teach him to be- 
. lieve that the usurper on the throne, is the 
legitimate prince. ‘The heinous crime of de- 
ception, thus, resting with the parents, it fol- 
ows that the child, necessarily, must regard 
the usurper, as the legal king, as he cannot 
prevent such effect. The parents impose on 
the judgment, without depraving the minds 
of iheir sons, by arming their prejudices 
against the government tucy themselves have 
destroyed. The unjust sentiments which 
mark crime and immorality in the parents, 
are in the children, but prejudice of education. 
‘They are not incompatible with principles of 
religion and justice. ‘Thus, as generations 
succeed each other, the ties that attach the 
subjects to the new government, become more 
natural, and consegtently, more lawful. All 
the authors and victims of the revolution have 
disappeared ; and the people have lost their 
ancient habits, and those of former times, and 
have contracted new ones favourable to ex- 
isting circumstances. ‘Their affections direct 
themselves, by a natural bias, towards the 
power under whose protection they have been 
born, and which, by the influence of its laws, 
gives them a new political existynce. ‘This 
return to subordination and justice, operating 
by the regular and successive action of the 
moral and physical causes, that govern the 
world, becomes really the order established 
by the Almighty ; and this is what we would 
wish to be understood, in saying, that a go- 
vernment legalizes itself by prescription.” 


Many long notes are attached to this 
work, some of which, as the note J. com- 
prehend much theological matter: they 
mostly contain historical anecdotes and 
elucidatory quotations, and are more a- 
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musing than the barren speculations of the 
text; but are in places inconsistent with it. 

The translator has not perfermed his 
task with sufficient knowledge: thus at 
page 290 mention is made of Nousseau in 
these terms. ‘ His moral romance, called 
Emilia, was condemned in 17062 by the 
French parliament.’ Here the book on 
education, called Emilius, is plainly in- 
tended ; but the translator had never heard 
of this most popular and celebrated book, 
and therefore turns the hero into a he- 
roine. So again in the preface we read of 
Marbly, where Mably is meant; but this 
may be an error of the press. 

The preface is so long as to form a pro- 
minent part of the book : it reviles Bona. 
parte with that low virulence which the 
late ministries condescended to patronize ; 
and constitutes an odd introduction for a 
systematic homage to his authority. The 
translator tells us his author, a grand vi- 
car, has for ever laid to sleep the doctrine 
of the majesty of the people: is he ig- 
norant that the word majesty signifies 
greatness ; that it is employed with more 
propriety of a people, than of an indivi- 
dual ; that it was currently applied at 
Rome to the people before it was usurped 
by the emperors; and that Louis X1. was 
the first modern sovereign who was ad- 
dressed as his majesty? To talk of the 
majesty of the people of San Marine 
would be misplaced flattery ; but it is a 
truism to talk of the majesty of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, 
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THE most dangerous theoretical error 
which prevails with respect to commerce 
is this: that a country should endeavour 
to sell more than it buys in any other given 
country. On the contrary, withersoever 

‘we send goods, it is important thence to 
contrive articles of importation. Elise the 
ships incur a loss of back-freight: and 
the exchange between the two countries 
tends to a par which is continually oppos- 
ing fresh obstacles to our supplying that 
‘market any longer. When the demand 
at Petersburgh for bills on London tran- 
scends the natural supply of the Russian 
exporters who have to draw on Lgndon, 
the bills rise in value, and thus an addi- 
tional price must be given in Russia for 
‘all imports, which impedes the progress 
_ ‘of importation. Exportation and impor- 
‘ ‘tation are alike profitable. The nearer 
‘they approach equality, the stronger their 
tendency to continual incpease: A ba- 


lance, an equipoise, of trade, is every 
where desirable; not the preponderance 
of exportation over importation, 

The utility of. enquiring into: the pro- 
ductions of digerent countries is in nothing 
more sensible than in the great increase of 
cominetcial intercourse, which usually. re- 
suits from such enquiry. If we can but 
find something to-‘consume, no matter 
what, were it a mischievous superfluity, 
such as tobacco, we thereby make it.the 
interest of the people to consume some- 
thing of oursin return. The interchange 
of the commodities is a profit to both par- 
ties; and new means of maintenance.ase 
‘opened to those who employ themselves 
in the transportation of goods. The mo- 
vers of wares, sailors, watermen, carriers, 
form a most numerous body of men, and 
are in rude countries the apostles of civi-+ 
lization, and the teachers and introducers 
of new arts. To fttch and carry, be ig 

a2 
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but a fir-tree, or a block of stone, be- 
comes a cause of roads, and thence of 
agriculture ; of machinery, and thence of 
manufacture ;. of reckoning and inter- 
course, and thence of letters, figures, Jan- 
.gnages, and learning. We may blame 
the child that cried for the moon: but to 
covet the remote is to scatter benefits at a 
distance. 

Adam Smith defends the opinion that 
commerce with contiguous countries is 
most advantageous. ‘The returns, he says, 
are quicker: and thus an equal capital 
can put more industry in motion. We 
doubt the truth of this proposition. The 
manufacturer sells at the shortest credit, 
not in the nearest but in the richest coun- 
try. Where capital is of least value, it is 
most frequently employed in discounting. 
Holland and Germany bought at a shorter 
_fredit than France: so did Spain. The 
returns are! quickest, where there is most 
wealth. Not -the contiguity, but the opu- 
jence ot a country determines the rapidity 
of its returns. But quick returns at a small 
profit are less advantageous to the trader, 
than slow returns ata large profit. It is 
better to return a given capital once a year 
at twenty per cent. profit, than four times 
a year at five per cent. profit: three-fourths 
of the labour of inspection and direction are 
economized in the slow return. Capital 
ean be coined according to the wants of 
the trading world: it is not for want of 
capital, but of démand, that certain branch- 
es of industry droop and wither. * 

We may therefore modify the doctrine 
of Adam Smith, and lay it down asa 
maxim, that commerce is most desirable 
in those countries, where a given capital 
is returned in a given time with the largest 
profit. Now this is always the case in the 
rudest countries. Where the arts of com- 
merce have long prevailed, where the 
competition of dealers is great, where the 
number of persens skilled in the objects of 
interchange is become considerable, the 
protats lessen.- No advantage can there 
be taken. . Every thing has its known va- 
tue, its fixed price, its habitual quality, its 
expected time of payment. Commerce is 
become a machine, which provides every 
thing, of the same known shape, size, 
amd tale. The exclusion, therefore, which 
this country is suffering from the tracked 
and trite markets of the world, is not to 
be. classed among the misfortunes of its 
sommerce. Others will be explored of a 
muore profitable nature: nor would the 
heavy burdens of taxation, under which 
our commerce labours, permit us to come 
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pete with onr ancient advantages in the 
countries where profits are low. Of these 
new imarkets, Russia is one of the most 
promising ; and the volume before us 
expands in full magnitude its availability. 

Mr. Oddy seems to imagine that bulk 
constitutes not only a prominent feature 
but a prominent merit of literary compo- 
sition. His information is various and cu- 
rious ; but it is not select. Antiquarian 
anecdotes of the Anseatic cities might as 
well have reposed in Anderson’s history of 
commerce, without being repeated here. 
A few custom-house tariffs and tables of 
imports and exports were desirable, and 
would have been instructive; but, wher. 
three or four contiguous sea-ports present 
similar catalogues, some might have been 
suppressed. ‘The weights, the measures, 
the moneys of exchange, are not only to 
be found in every merchant's assistant or 
negotiator’s magazine; but are here as 
faithfully chronicled, as if they were re- 
corded fut the first time. ‘The gazetteers 
are put in contribution, and lists of mi- 
nute places are given in alphabetic order : 
but the road-books are wnaccountably for- 
gotten: in several places we wished in 
vain for information concerning the rela- 
tive distances. Mr. Oddy has made his 
book as he would have made an invoice : 
every petty article, which it is justifiable 
to charge for, is pressed -into the list of 
particulars: the object is ‘to swell the 
sum total of value. Booksellers now-a- 
days like this: they will not touch a 
pamphlet, or an octavo, beeause it does 
not pay the advertising: but a huge bale 
of quartoes is a speculation worth opening 
an account for. 

An interesting map of Europe is pre- 
fixed to this volume, in which the national 
boundaries are omitted, but the rivers and 
canals are all traced, by which means the 
muain courses of produce are visible at a 
glance, and the natural commercial me- 
tropolises present themselves It appears 
that Riga is a mere adapted emporium for 
Russian trade than Petersburgh; and, as 
it is more accessible from not being frozen 
up so soon or so long, it will probably be- 


-come eventually of more consequence than 


Petersburgh. The very expensive quays 
and custom-houses made at Petersburgh 
form a motive with the government to 


‘force intercourse into that direction: so 


again at Odessa, which is a still more per- 
verse situation, government having there 
constructed showy buildings will have 
them made use of, This is a considera- 
tion beneath the enlightened mind ef 


>. 
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‘Alexander. If trade naturally tends to 
Riga and Oczakow, he would do better to 
transfer thither at once his patronage, and 
take the merit of creating a prosperity, 
which will strike root there, even in de- 
fiance of his neglect. A valuable account 
is given of the internal communications of 
Russia, of which we shall borrow a frag- 
ment : 


“« The Wolga has already been described, 
together with its junction with the Neva, 
connecting the Baltic and Caspian seas, and 
also the route to Siberia and China, all of 
which are united by means of the canal of 
Vishney Volotshok, through which the prin- 
cipal part of the trade of the empire is con- 
veyed. 

‘The number of barges which passed 
through the canal in 1776, amounted to 2,537 ; 
in 1777, to 2,641; and the average number 
was generally computed at about 2,550. 

«« Many of those vessels or barks, (as they 
are called) bring down from 100 to 400 tons 
each, and some iew more, particularly to Arch- 
angel. “These barks are perfectly flat-bottom- 
ed, and many of a great length: the largest 
fir planks are selected for the purpose of 
building them; the timbers and crooks are 
generally selected frem such trees as have 
roots of a proper shape. ‘The depth of one 
of these vessels is seldom more than four feet; 
some few more: the sides are perpendicular, 
and not much regard had to shape: they load 


them to draw from twenty to thirty inches of 
water, or more, according to the season of the 
year and to the water they expect to find in 


their respective navigations. “Their rudder is 
a long tree, Jike an oar. In case of leukag 
instead of a pump, they put up a rough cross 
bar, from which 1s slung, by means of a rope, 
a wooden scoop, with which they throw out 
tie water. ‘Lhese vessels are rudely con- 
structed, purposely for conveying only one 
cargo; they cost from one hundred to three 
hundred rubles each; and when they arrive 
at Archangel, Petersburgh, or Riga, and their 
cargoes are discharged, they are sold or broken 
up for fire-wood or other purposes, seldom 
fetching more than from twenty to fifty rubles, 
“ Although a great part of the products 
are brought down by water, while the navi- 
gation continues open, yet the great prepara- 
tion for the following year’s business is du- 
ring the previous winter; and great quantities 
of goods are conveyed by sledge-ways, during 
this season, not only to Archangel, Peters- 
burgh, and Riga, but particularly to those 
parts which have not the advantage of interior 
water conveyance. Flax and hemp come to 
Narva, grain to Revel, flax and grain to Riga, 
particularly ifthe prices happen to be high at 
the time. The produce from ali parts of the 
interior, which have not the advantage of wa- 
ter conveyance, is carried by sledge-ways to 
the nearest pristan, or place where the barks 
are built, from whence they are floated down 
with the current, so svon as the snow and ice 
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begin to melt: they are previously loaded, 
to be in readiness to take advantage of the 
water when itis high. ‘Che masts and heavy 
timber are conveyed out of the forests to the 
nearest navigable communication, during the 
Winter, when it is that a great interior com- 
merce prevails, particularly in the articles of 
importation by the last arrived ships, their 
cargues being carried by the sledge-roads to 
the remotest parts of the empire. So general 
is this sort of communication, that, to and 
from Mosco, merchandize has been conveyed 
that distance frequently so low as ten copecks 
pert pood, the ordinary rate being from twenty 
to thirty-five copecks per pood, whichis fifteen 
shillings the lowest, the highest forty-five shil- 
lings per ton, for a distance of between four 
and five hundred miles; certainly consider 
ably cheaper than freights by sea, for the 
same distance, without reckoning the insu- 
rance, and uncertain conveyance, while the 
other is certain and expeditious. ‘The cheap 
rate of land carriage, and still more reasonable 
rate by water, though more tedious, is a fa- 
vourable circumstance to forward the exter- 
nal commerce of this empire, as well as that 
amongst. the interior provinces with each 
other, which is very considerable.” 

Nor will a short account of the Russian 
college of commerce be unwelcome to our 
readers: we have boards of trade, but 
they realize Adam Smith’s idea of a per- 
fect. commercial government, and let 
things alone. 

“It is no doubt oi importance to every go- 
vernment wishing to promoie any particular 
object, or carry into execution more effectu- 
ally any particular view, to establish purposely 
a board, under its tmmediate protection and 
sanction (distinct from oiler establishments), 
that more minute attention may be given, aud 
more prompt measures adopted. 

*¢ On this principle the Russian government 
have, at Petersburgh, established a college of 
commerce, or, properly speaking, 4 board ot 
trade, consisting of a certain number of di- 
rectors, with a president, who take into con 
sideration, and under their direction, ever 
thing relating to the trade of the empire; and 
to that board applications must at all times be 
directed. It has the controul of the brackers, 
brokers, and every department connected witli 
commerce ; in matters of dispuie, it acts, 
likewise, in a judicial capacity ; and the oily 
appeal from its decision, in case of the dissatis 
faction of either party, is to the scnate, where 
two hundred rubles must be deposited; ace: 
tificate being produced from the secretary of 
the senate, that the deposit is made. when th: 
requisite documents are given irom the col 
lege of commerce, and proceedings comunence 
in the superior court, 

“‘ It is through this college, that the Eng- 
lish only have the privilege, specially pro- 
vided for by treaty, to appeal in cases of dis. 
pute, or for redress crom the Russian subject; 
and through this channel only it is, that the 
native subject must apply for redress against 
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the British merchants; amongst whom, if any 
disputes or controversies arise, the directors 
of the college of commerce very wisely order 
it for arbitration among the British merchants, 
who are selected for that purpose. 

* This is a sort of court of equity in com- 
mercial matters,—the decisions are proinpt 
and attended with little expence, as the im- 
partiality of the judges is at least equal to 
what could be found in the common courts of 
law: it is attended with advantage. Here it 
may not be improper to observe, that it is cer- 
tainly of advantage in commercial matters, 
that differences should be decided speedily, 
not only because witnesses are generally ready, 
and the facts recent, and well remembered, 
but that it prevents the interruption and sus- 
pension of business, which would otherwise be 
occasioned. Inferior and prompt courts of 
this sort may bealwayscorrected by the power 
of appeal, therefore they deserve approba- 
tion.” 

We know not why Mr. Oddy should 
have preferred to spell bracker instead of 
broker, which is our usual form of writing 
the word. If commerce is thus to natu- 
ralize all the synonyms of her native terms, 
and to incorporate them in the lingua 
Franca of the counting-house, sir Herbert 
Croft will not be able to confine his sup- 
plement for Johnson’s dictionary to the 
reduplication which he has already an- 
nounced. ‘The progress toward a univer- 
sal language will be very rapid, when all 
the words of the earth are acknowledged 
to. be English: but an Englishman will 
then find it as difficult to learn to speak, 
as a Chinese to learn to write. 

The Holstein canal deserves notice, 
praise, encouragement: from this de- 
scription it does not appear that the Sound 
‘duties are levied on ships adopting this 
course. 

“ The Holstein canal was begun tn the 
year 1777, and was completely finished on 
the 4th of May, 1785, but op ned in 1784. 
The whole undertaking cost 2,512,432 rix- 
dollars. There are six sluices, which cost 
70,000 rixdollars each. , 

« This canal on the side of the Baltic com- 
mences about three English miles north of 
Kiel, at a place called Holtenau, where is a 
sluice, another at Knoop, and a third at Rath- 
mnansdorff, till it comes to the Flemiiude lake, 
which is the highest point; and from this 
Jake, on the side of Rendsburgh, there are 
three other sluices, one at Konigsiorde, ano- 
ther at Kluvensiek, and the last at Rends- 
burgh; these are on what is called the Upper 
'Eyder, and the Lower Eyder is from Rends- 
burgh to its mouth, running by ‘lonningen, 
below which place it falls nto the sea, be- 
twixt Eyderstadt and Dithmarschen. ‘The 
distance is about one hundred English miles, 
and vessels must either sail or tide it, or both; 
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whilst from Rendsburgh to Holtenau, nearly 
at the mouth of Kiel Bay, upon the Baltic, it 
is only about twenty-five English miles, which 
can be navigated in all weathers, except du- 
ring a strong frost, as horses can be had, if 
required, at fixed rates. "The vessels are let 
through a sluice in little more than eight or 
ten minutes each, for each of which they pay 
only four shillings Danish, or about so many 
pence English. 

“* Phe surface breadth of this canal is one 
hundred feet, and at the bottom fifty-four feet 
Danish measure, and the depth ten feet 
throughout at the least. Vessels can pass 
through the sluices one hundred feet in 
length, twenty-six feet in breadth, and nine 
feet four inches draught of water, Danish 
measure ; and which, for the regulation of the 
British merchant and ship-owner, as weil as 
the master, it must be observed, is in propot- 
tion of English measure for the vessels : 

Lencth . . . 95 feet, 4 inches. 
Breadth . 2. . 24——9 
Depth . . . 9—— 

*¢ As this canal may in the present state of 
Europe be greatly frequented, more general 
and minute particulars are given for the in- 
formation and use of those who may avail of 
it, and which here follow : 

« All ships, to whatever nation they may 
belong, are allowed to pass through on the 
same conditions, without any exception. 

“‘ No unloading or discharging of any fo- 
reign goods and merchandize is permitted in 
any other place situated on this canal, than at 
Tloltenau and Rendsburgh ; but only inland 
produce, manufactures, and timber, are allow - 
ed to be taken in and unloaded at the sluices 
at Knoop, Gros Konigsforde, and Kluwen- 
sick, and likewise by the bridges at Sueksdorf 
and Landwehr, and by the ‘Tilekiln at Rade, 
under the inspection of the officers of cus- 
toms. 

“The masters of all ships and vessels, 
coming out of the Baltic, are to give an im- 
mediate notice of their arrival at the eustom- 
house at Holtenau, and to declare their place 
of destination. 

« As soon as a ship or vessel enters the ca- 
nal, then the master of the same is to make 2 
general statement in the following form: 


‘I, NM. N. master of the ship [brig, or 
bark] cailed » bound from to 
-, witha cargo of , Lor with bal- 
last] do hereby mention the arrivalof the 
same at the royal custum-house at Hol 
tenau, the 
‘NW. WN 


« The custom-house officer at Holtenau 
then furnishes the master with a passport, ac- 
cording to the statement made; with which 
he may continue his voyage to Rendsburgh. 

“In case the cargo of a vessel arriving 2 
Holtenau is either discharged in the whole, 
or in part, then the statement, examination. 
and payment of duties of such part of the 
cargo, is to be made according to the royal 











prescription, dated the 23d of November, 
1778; if not, an exception is made with re- 
spect to those transit goods and merchandize 
which are landed and stored here. 

“The duties to be paid on inland produce, 
manufactures, and goods, loaded within the 
banks of the canal, and not passing the limits 
of the Rendsburgh custom-house, are to be 
paid at Holtenau, when passing that place. 

“The masters of ships and vessels, pro- 
ceeding fro Rendsburgh to Holtenau, are to 
make an immediate declaration on their arri- 
val to the custom-house officer at that place, 
who will then, without any further exainina- 
tion, allow them to continue their voyage, on 
producing the passport they have received 
trom thecustom-house at Rendsburgh; nofur- 
ther statement in writing of the cargo they 
have in, will be necessary to be made, as the 
duties on those ships and merchandize pass- 
ing through the canal by Rendsburgh have 
already been paid at the custom-house there. 

“‘ In case there should be any goods and 
merchandize on board of a vessel coming from 
Rendsburgh, which are to be unloaded at 
Hoitenau, then the note received from the 
custom-house at Reidsburgh js to be deli- 
vered to that at Holtenau. The said goods 
and merchandize may then be discharged and 
delivered according to the prescription of the 
23d of November, 1778, and the custom- 
house officer will make out a particular pass- 
port forthe remainder of the cargo. ‘The 
same is done ior those vessels coming from 

Rendsburgh to Holtenau, in order to complete 
their cargo, with which they are to procced 
tu other inland places. 

“ Vessels which only take in ballast at Hol- 
tenau are exempted from making any state- 
nent in writing. 

“ All ships and vessels arriving at Rends- 
burgh are to deliver as soon as they arrive 
there, the passports they have received from 
the custom-house either at Hultenau or Ton- 
ningen to the custom-house at Rendsburgh, 
where the duties ave to be paid on all goods 
and merchandize passing through the canal. 

«The masters of vessels which have taken 

in their cargoes at any foreign ports, must ne- 
cessarily be provided with bills of lading and 
invoices drawn up in a due and regular form, 
containifg the quantity, quality, and value of 
the goods; which documents, the masters of 
such vessels are instantly to deliver up to the 
eustom-house, in order to be signed: it is 
therefore necessary that such documents 
should be drawn up in as complete and plain 
a manner as possible, in order to prevent de- 
Jay, which will otherwise take place. ‘lhose 
ships or vessels which have taken in their car- 
goes at any Danish port, may be exempted 
from making up a specified statement of the 
same, on the master’s delivering to the cus- 
tom-house at Rendsburgh a passport in which 
the goods and merchandize he has on board 
of his ship are duly and plainly stated. 

“The masters of such ships and vessels as 
have taken in their cargoes in any foreign port, 
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and are proceeding therewith to any foreign 
port, are allowed a premium of four per cent. 
to be deducted from the amount of the duties 
they are to pay, which is immediately deduct- 
ed in the account of the canal duties. 

“« After the duties and other expences tak- 
ing place in passing through the canal have 
been duly paid, a passport is granted to the 
masters of the vessels for the further continu- 
ation of the voyage. 

‘« Although the master of a vessel may have 
a cargo on board, which he is to discharge at 
Rendsburgh, in order to remain within the 
territories of his Danish majesty ; or if even 
he takes in native produce and manufactures 
in return, yet he isto pay the duties laid upon 
such foreign or native goods and merchandize, 
in the act of the 23d of May, 1778. 

«<The custom-house officers at Tonningen 
are to proceed in the dispatch of ships and 
vessels sailing out ot the canal, or entering 
into the same, according to the prescription of 
those at Holtenau. ‘Those ships and vessels 
arriving from Rendsburgh at Hoitenau, without 
having passed throug the canal, or likewise 
those proceeding from the Elbe riyer and the 
North Sea to Rendsburgh, are to prepare them- 
selves with respect to the payment of duties 
according to the act of the 23d of May, 1778. 

“« Those regulations are general, and there 
are ho exceptions. 

“Payment of Jastage jn passing throngh 
the canal, is not demanded from vessels under 
the following circumstances: 

1. “ Those passing through without 
loading or discharging any goods or mer- 
chandize in any part of the canal. 

2: “ Those ‘small vessels which only 
trade im the canal, or on the Lower Ey- 
der, from one place to another. 

3. “ Those ships which do not load or 
discharge in any place on the banks of 
the canal, above the fourth part of their 
burthen. 

4. ‘ Those ships which, on account of 
damage ora leak, received during the 
voyage, are obliged to discharge the 
cargo. 

5. “ The packet boats regularly sail- 
ing between Kiel and Copenhagen, if 
they load or discharge in the canal.” 


This author is somewhat timid and 
courtly in his commentaries. _ He has oc- 
casion to mention the blockade of the 
Elbe and of the Weser, so ridiculously 
undertaken in our own wrong; and he 
mentions it without a word of censure. 
It obliged English goods to take a circuit- 
ous course, which greatly increased their 
expence to the consumer, and did not the 
least injury to the enemy. On the whole 
this work is replete with fact; and gives 
the newest and most authentic informa- 
tion concerning the state of commerce, in 
countries where its state has greatly altered 
of late years ;'so that it may be consi- 
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dered as the only account extant which 
approaches authenticity. With the su- 
perfluity of detail we are dissatisfied : one 
forgets the leading facts amid the multi- 
plicity of particulars : one is annoyed, as 
by a druggist’s labels, with lists of what 
is sold but once in a twelyemonth. 

Some theoretical passages occur toward 
the conclusion of this valuable collection 
of phenomena, from which the author 
appears to think it of great consequence 
that we should grow at home every thing 
we want. He complains that we do not 
tear, but import from Spain, the fine curl- 
ed clothier’s wool ; that we send to Swe- 
den for pitch and tar, iastead of planting 
the highlands of Scotland; that we im- 
port corn, hemp, and various other com- 
saodities not ineapable of being produced 
at home. We recommend to the author 
an attentive perusal of those chapters of 
the fourth book of Adam Smith which re- 
Yate to the choice of a market. He has 
fully and irreversibly proved that it is for 
the interest of a community, as well as of 
an individual, to buy. where it can buy 
cheapest, without any attention to the pa- 
tria of the produce. If corn can be fetched 
cheaper from Odessa, than it can be grown 
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Art. XLIII.—The Contenicnces, Principles and Method of keeping Accoun's with Bankers 
in the Country and in London; with accurate Tables adapted to the calculating af lnterest 
Accounts with Ease and Dispate’:; Gnd to the discounting of Bills of Exchanye: 





in Norfolk, it ought thence to be brought; 
and 80 with clothier’s wool, with pitch, 
and with hemp. To purchase of forcign- 
ers facilitates sale to foreigners: and if, 
by buying naval stores in Russia, instead 
of producing them, we enable the Rus- 
sians to buy our manufactures, and thus 
put into circulation between the two coun- 
tries a capital which would else lie cor- 
mant, we have done better for ourselves, 
than if we had grown at home these 
stores. The greatest possible circulation 
is the ultimate end of the wisest commer- 
cial lawgiver: this end is best promoted 
by not growing at home the raw produc- 
tions of barbaric half-taught industry. 
The true art of increasing the commerce 
of Great Britain is to seek for distant wants. 
Can the produce of the butter-trees of 
Afiica not be rendered a necessary at our 
breakfasts ? Can the candleberry-myrtle 
not be allowed to furnish a cheaper and 
more beautiful sort of tapers than those 
now ‘burnt on our card-tables? But for 
the duties on exports and imperts, a thou- 
sand experiments on foreign productions 
would be made, which would gradually 
expand the gratifications of luxury and the 
doniinions of commerce. 


wheresie 


he 


the Table of Interest for one Day is extended to One Miilion Pounds, for catculating Ln- 


terest Accounts on the Principle adopted by the London Bankers. 


extensive Tables. 


Also, other useful and 


To which is added, a concise and practical Treatise on Bills of Fr- 


change and Promissory Notes, including Bankers’ Cash Notes and Checks. Jn Two Parts. 


By Wittiam Lownze, Sheffield. 


THIS author sets up for an instructor 
of tradesmen: p. 6 he tells us that on boch 
sides of an account with a banker the in- 
terest is generally calculated at five per 
cent. There are few bankers who allow 
more than three per cent. for deposits, and 
many who allow nothing. 

His interest-tables are less compendious, 
but more compicie for five per cent. cal- 
culations than those already in use; but 
for interest at every other rate, the old 
books are seemingly more cvunvenient. 
Mere inspection is perhaps an insufficient 
ground of decision. 

In 1786 Mr. Thomas Hurry, of Great 
Yarmouth, published tables of interest for 
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THE state of Furope is 30 much changed 
in the short period of one year, that a 
sketch of its condition in February, 1905, 





8vo. pp. 294. 


one day from one pound to five hundred 
millions ; in which the fractions of far- 
things are made integral in the lender's 
favour. ‘That book appears to us better 
adapted than this to abbreviate the labour 
of a banker’s clerk, and to increase the pros 
fit of his master. 

Now that Great Britain is become a 
Jending nation, and advances vast sums 
to colonial non-residents and to foreign- 
ers, it would be a public advantage to to- 
lerate the advance of legal interest from 
five to six per cent. Pope Clement V. 
declared the exaction of interest to be 
heretical: such heresy is useful at least in 
this world. 





Art. X1LIV.—Sketch of the Political State of Furope in February, 1895. 


as 


is of no more value than an old almanac. 
A vast confederacy was then forming ta 
set limits to French domination: it has 














since been dashed to pieces, and France 
has acquired a transalpine Gaul. 

This sketch was intended as a sort of 
manifesto for that confederacy. What- 
ever inveighs against the ambitious, en- 
croaching, restless violence of the French 
sovereign, is in its place. Not so some 
other passages. he antichristian sect do- 
mineers in continental literature; and Bo- 
naparte is there hated for the restoration 
of catholicism. Justead of sighing over 
the irreligion and republicanism of the 
Montesquieus and Rousseaus, this writer 
should have invoked the reprobation of 
philosophy against the apostacy of the 
converted slaves of Napoleon, and their 
hypocritic adoration of Pius VII. Nor 
ought the assumption of a new imperial 
title by Austria to have been blamed. 
The dissolution of the German empire 
was at hand ; and, without the assumption 
ef a new imperial title, the rank of Aus- 
tria would then appear to have <leclined, 
The flattery bestowed on the king of 
Sweden is sufficiently in its place: so is 
the ccnciliatory Ianguage expended on 
Prussja: but ministers ought to have been 


Religion and People of Ireland. 
pp. 193. 


LIFE is frail, and power more so. How 
seldom the accidents of birth confide in- 
herited authority to the virtuous man ! 
how much more rarely does the wisdom 
of society correct the lottery of nature ! 
Itis, therefore, of high inmyportance, and in- 
cumbent duty, to seize, as soon as theyoc- 
cur, the opportunities of political benefi- 
cence: they are lent but rarely, and never 
for long. There are public services, which 
to postpone is to endanger: of this class 
isthe catholic emancipation; which, op- 
posed, as it always will be, by the persoual 
deterence of the sovereign for the church, 
can only be conceded by his prudence ‘in 
atime of national calamity, as the price 
of an union necessary to our safety. 

This is a most instructive dissertation 
concerning the condition of the catholic 
clergy, and people of Ireland. It describes, 
in curious detail, their manners, preju- 
dices, and reciprocal relations, and is well 
adapted to remove the apprehensions af 
the timorous, concerning the probable ef- 
fects of withdrawing restriction. ‘This 
pamphlet, however, secims drawn up for 
the instruction of a set of men of detail, 
such as one may suppose the Addington 
hupistry to have been, who could not 
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awate, though authors need not, that these 
two friendships were nearly incompatible. 
The king of Prussia coveted Stralsund, 
which we were paying Sweden to fortify 
and defend. The lesser should have beea 
sacrificed to the greater object ; and Swe- 
den neglected for the cabinet of Berlin. 
Holland ought early in the summer to 
have been powerfully invaded ; as well in 
order to detain, from the invasion of Aus- 
tria, the Gallo-Batavian division of the 
French army, as in order to have a gift, 
wherewith to allure the co-operation of 
Prussia. The Russian troops landed at 
Naples might earlier have been landed at 
Venice, and offered to the archduke. 
The confederacy has failed through the 
improvidence of man. 

Of the Russian emperor Alexander 
more civil things might have been said. 
By founding such comprehensive institu- 
tions of public instruction, by conceding 
so great a liberty of the press, by limiting 
so considerably the institutions of vassal- 
age, he has done much already for the ci- 
vilization of Russia. 


ascend to those higher points of view, 
whence the statesman has to regard. In- 
stead of supporting the catholic case on 
the grand principles of justice and policy ; 
and of pointing to the useful glow of al- 
lesiance which gratitude will inspire; a 
Vast quantity of parish information is given, 
to shew that if the catholic priests have 
farms allowed them, and little salaries 
from the government, and the opportunity 
of domestic, instead of continental edu- 
cation, they will become attached to a 
patronising sovereign, and that they can 
and will attach to him a numerous igno- 
rant savage mulutude, of which they are 
the expedient instructors. These remarks 
are well worth the attention of office; as, 
even atier the emancipation of the catho- 
lics, some subordinate patronage may be 
awhile necessary thoroughly to recover 
atlections so harshly spurned aside. A 
more expedicut form of patronage than 
the regium donum proposed by Mr, 
M‘Kenua, surely ,would be a repeal of the 
act of uniformity; aud the conseqnen 
permission tor catholic patrons to present 
the Jivings of their respective parishes to 
catholic priests. The Gethie hing Theo- 
datus said, “ God keeps many reli 
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why should nat we?” The present re- 
venues. of the hierarchy are amply suffi- 
cient for endowing al] the clergy who 
eught to be paid by the state. The plan 
here suggested is thus sketched : 


“The Catholic hierarchy in Ireland cone 
sists. of twenty-six prelates, and the warden 
of Galway, a dignitary enjoying episcopal 
qarisdiction. A moderate income annexed 

y government to each of these stations, and 
to a certain number of dignitaries in each 
diocese, together with the offices and protess- 
erships of the Royal College already founded, 
would, f think, be found sufficient to induce 
Roman Catholics, of good condition, to per- 
mit their children, when so inclined, to epr- 
gage in the ministry; and to prevail on per- 
sous of pretensions, who have engaged, not 
to: abanden the original sphere of their duties, 
Whe advantage must be incalculable, in 
forming the general character of the order, 
if you can draw within it, and afterwards re- 
tan! in the country, men of education and ta- 
Kents ; men who are accustomed to be re- 
spected,. and who have the feelings incidental 
to that habit >; men, whose early or wliose 
Iong-coutinued impressions have been liberal. 

«The number of Roman Catholic parisa 
priests in Ireland actually exceeds one thou- 
sand ; it would probably be expedient, (for 
the reasons and purposes already stated,) to 
encrease the number by an addition of about 
qne-halt. 

* The expence of his peculiar worship, to 
@ tolerably substantial farmer or mechanic, 
mr the most opulent and Roman Catholic 
eomtries, amounts to about tive shillings 
aamually ; the common labourer is, in the 
gzcater number of places, excused ; where he 
Is Fequired to contribute, the accustomed rate 
Bone shilling 5. this includes the contribution 
of the entire tamily, and for this the priest is 
Bound to attend them wheirsick, even at the 
most unseasanable hours, and to administer 
confession when they apply to him. He is 
also to keep his chapel in order, to celebrate 
divine service, and preach on Sendays and 
festivals. In what | have denominated the 
Northern district, the emoluments of the Ca- 
tholic parish priest are on an average, as I 
apprehend, from about thirty to fifty pounds 
Rer year; in the other parts of Ireland, these 
emoluments run froin sixty to ninety pounds, 
warving with the opulence or with the customs 
ef particular districts. In Munster the per- 
qulsites are highest, on accaunt ofa greater 
Rberality in paying for marriages, which im- 
memorial usage has established; the towns 
produce from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty, or one huudred and thirty pounds 
pw annum; ia some very few instances they 
go soa high as two hundred pounds. The 
Lisbops receive a small donation from every 
marriage, and a voluntary assessment of one 
to three guineas from each parish priest in 
t ediecese. ‘Phe bishop has always one pa- 
Tsik; ln some wistunces, where his receipts 
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are inadequate to his expences, he holds a 
second by commendam, which he administers 
byacurate. The bishop usually visits his 
diocese in each year, and holds assemblies of 
his clergy, called conferences, for the pur- 
poses of communication, discipline and in- 
struction, There is perhaps a single instance 
of a bishop, whose living exceeds four hun- 
dred pounds ; in general the income of this 
class, including the parish, amounts to about 
that sum in the best circumstanced districts. 
In other places they receive from three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty pounds. 

“The stipend levied for the parochial clergy 
of the Catholics thus appears adequate to the 
camfortable subsistence of a single man ; but 
it is precarious ; it is obtained by mean soli- 
citation; it induces habits inconsistent with 
any degree of firmness or elevation of mind, 
such as you would desire in the minister and 
magistrate of morality ; such as you would 
emphatically desire, where a rude and unre- 
fiecting people are to be formed to more 
tractable habits, to be guided and not untre- 
quent!y resisted—it is not a necessitous, but 
a dependant and degraded order. 

* The towns are in a good measure to be 
set apart from the present description. There 
is a sort of regular assessment in these places, 
which, with the occasional dues for marriage 
and christening, and the kind and generous 
devotion of procuring and requiting prayers 
for the deceased, renders the condition of the 
clergy tolerably reputable and commodious. 
In the North of Ireland, the Roman Catholics 
are, with inconsiderable exceptions, the poor- 
est of the people ; this circumstance accounts 
for the small recompence of the clerical func: 
tion in that district, and for the greater difli- 
culty in obtaining it. The nrain fund in the 
North arises from a pitiable, and alinost hudi- 
crous exhibition at funerals, which indeed 
daily declines, but which ought alte- 
gether to be removed, as an impediment ta 
civilization. | cannot censure the priest, who 
has no other means of subsistence ; but whilst 
he lives by such means, no respect or creciit 
can be annexed to his character, especially 
in this age, when we advance so rapidly afier 
our neighbours in the refinements or decen- 
cies of life, and when we are so much accus- 
tomed to confine our sentiments of respect 
to those who are placed by their situation 
above the appearance of necessity. In Con- 
naught there is a very considerable body ct 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, and the lower 
class are, with few or no exceptions, of the 
same religion; but the former are above al- 
tending minutely fo the occasions of tae 
clergy, and the latter are too poor to be ol 
any assistance—the substantial. peasant, whe 
labours and thrives by his industry, is not 3 
yet so common in that district. The geutle- 
inen, if the priest does not render himseli ob- 
jectionable, are ready to give him a liberal 
and hospitable use of their houses, and are, | 
believe, accustomed to make presents i kind 
of the several articles of agricultural! produce, 
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but they are very little formed to the notion 
of assigning him a pecuniary and independent 
remuneration. 

In the remainder of the country, the 
face of society does not vary essentially— 
the prevalence of agriculture in this tract 
has formed a very numerous class of substan- 
tial and comfortable farmers; they are not 
prompt in their contributions—they require 
to be pressed, solicited, nay teazed ; it is, 
however, in one shape or other obtained from 
them; and where the priest has a farm, the 
working people, by immemorial usage, assign 
him a day in each season, for the several ope- 
rations of husbandry; this custom (which 
once was universal), as well as the donations 
of produce I have just noticed, have fallen 
very much into disuse, since the demand for 
fJabour has encreased, and since the value, 
both of that and of articles of produce, has 
been enhanced considerably. 

“* I would simply propose ta introduce 
into our Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system 
the principle of tixed property, and the prin- 
ciple of preferment. 1 would reduce the du- 
ties to a certain compass, and allow leisure to 
fulfil them ; some minor objects occur which 
may be turned to advantage in the correction 
of our people, and which therefore become 
momentous. 

“‘T have already noticed the huts or hovels 
which occasionally appear to be dedicated to 
the worship of God, according to the forms 
of the Roman Catholic discipline. Indeed I 
ain given to understand, that in a few in- 
stances the service is pertormed under a ditch, 
without any other shelter. ‘This humiliation 
is not disgraceful to the people, it is their mis- 
fortune ; but certainly there is neither honour 
nor ornament to the country, nor is it credit- 
able to its gentry, that the worship of the 
God whom we all adore, upon principles in 
which we are unanimous, and according to 
rights not very foreign from those of the pre- 
dominant or established church, should be, 
under all the circumstances of ancient and 
popular following, thus meanly and shame- 
fully conducted. I would abate those nui- 
sances—those monuments of chutlish imbe- 
cility and faction. I would substitute decent 
and comfortable edifices—1 would do so, in 
the hope that the people who frequent those 
places of worship might be induced, by the 
greater show of neatness and propriety, to 
attend their parish chapel in better apparel. 
The interior Irish require to be led out of the 
habits of rags and filth into those of a certain 
elevation of mind and decency of appear- 


ance; they require to be initiated in those 
wants which would prove a spur to their ex- 
ertions, and give a more laudable direction 
to their expences. 

**’The new division of parishes would im- 
pose a necessity of building several chapels ; 
where the old ones are in the condition 1 have 
described, it would be equally incumbent te 
replace them. Hitherto this charge has been 
left to the wealthy Roman Catholics, and 
those Protestants d must say they have been 
many) who saw the propriety of making this 
provision for the popular worship, and paying 
this compliment to its followers. "Those who 
act so deserve praise, but I cannot see that 
the foundation of a national improvement 
ought to come out of the pockets of particular 
descriptions, It certainly is a matter of as 
close interest to a Protestant, as to a Roman 
Catholic of property, to redeem the people 
from dissipation and nastiness ; it is a matter 
of nearer interest, when the people to be so 
redeemed happen to stand tothe former in 
the relation gf his neighbours, his tenantry, 
or dependants. 

“ When the Roman Catholics of a parish 
are not able to provide themselves with a 
moderately neat and decent chapel, the 
judges of assize might have power to order 
the work to be done, and _ to direct the grand 
jury to assess the expence, like our other local 
improvements, by presentment. It would 
add to the merit and utility of the measure, 
if where there is a Protestant pupulation, the 
chapel could be placed contiguous to the 
church, so that the respective congregations, 
at least at going to and from Divine service, 
might inix and be blended together. ” 


This is buying the catholic clergy rather 
dear; yet it is evidently better to hire 
their allegiance than to set it at defiance. 
The foundation of schools, the diffusion 
ofthe art of reading, is the first and most 
essential step toward the abolition of fana- 
ticism: surely the catholics could be in- 
duced to use a vernacular liturgy, which 
converts at once every place of worship 
into a reading-school. 

There is a copiousness in Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
mode of writing, which at times fatigues ; 
but his information is complete, his prac- 
tical good-sense highly worthy of confi- 
dence, his sentiments liberal and gentle- 
manly, and his eloquence polished and 
splendid. 


Art. XLVI.—Outline of a Plan, for reducing the Poor's Rate, and amending the Condi- 
tion of the Aged and Unfortunate ; including those of the Naval and Military Depar't- 
ments: ina Letter to the Right Honourable Grarce Roser, occasioned by his Observations 


ou ihe Poor Laws, §c. 


THIS pamphlet, although addressed to 
the Right Honourable George Rose, is 
‘not a reply te his ‘ Observations on the 
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Poor Laws,’ or a perpetual commentary. 
It makes a pretext-ef that publication, 
which circulates much, for introducing 
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analogous topics to public attention. Mr. 
Bone inclines to the opinion that poor 
Jaws might be Jaid aside, and that a sys- 
tem of benefit-societies might be advan- 
tageously substituted. One of his schemes 
is to found a vast old-man’s hospital, in 
which all those should have a right to 
spend their age, who would contribute in 
early life towards its maintenance. 
‘The plan merits diffusion, 


«1. ‘That a subscription should be imme- 
diately commenced, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing an asylum, for the aged and intinn 
of every description. 

“2, That the subscription should consist, 
both of the voluntary subscriptions of the no- 
bility and gentry who might chuse to pa- 
trouize the institution, and of the contribu- 
tions of those, of whatever class, who might 
chuse to provide for themselves in the case 
of age or infirmity. 

“© 3. ‘That preparation should be made for 
erecting very extensive premises, as near as 
convenient to the metropolis, and of sutlicient 
extent, to accommodate all the contributors 
who may be likely to require it. 

“4. ‘That in the erection and contrivance 
of such premises, particular regard should be 
paid to their being provided with suitable 
accommodations and conveniences, to aiford 
every pleasure and comfort that can be ne- 
cesstry to sofien the effects of age and mis- 
fortune. 

“5. That each contributor to the fund 
shouid be entitled, in case of necessity, to a 
distuict and entire set of chambers, for the 
use of hiunself and family, which should be as 
much their own, and for their own use, 

* during the remainder of their lives, as any 
possession which they might have purchased 
in any other way elsewhere ; subject only to 
such rules asthe good order and tranquillity 
of the institution might require. 

«6. ‘hat besides a dwelling, each should 
be allowed an annuity, with certain indul- 
gences, uccording to the class in which he 
shall have contributed, and which should be 
divided in proportion to the sums paid. 

“7, ‘Phat those not chusing to ‘become 
resideuts, should receive their annuities at 
their own dwellings. 

“8. ‘That voluntary subscribers should be 
vrivileged to recommend poor persons, 
whose poverty or misfortunes alone, have 
disabled them from making any provision for 
themselves ; with limitation, that no person 
should be recommended who had omitted 
contributing to the fund, when the means 
were in his power. 

“9, That all regular contributors should 
be at liberty to send their children to be 
educated and instructed in all the useful 
arts. 

“10. That books should be opened at the 
ofiice of the institution, to receive the appli- 
cations of all persons in want of egents or 
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servants of any kind, and of all persong 
wanting places or situations; and that as it 
would be fair to argue, that those who con- 
tributed to the fund, were the most remark- 
able for the sobriety and prudence of their 
conduct, their applications should be attended 
to first. 

«© 11, That rooms should be provided for 
persons coming to the metropolis, (and not 
having acquaintances,) where they might 
continue for short intervals, until they might 
tind employinent; in order to preserve thein 
from faliing into the hands of the artful and 
depraved. 

** 12. That cripples and disabled persons 
should also be admitted, upon the recom- 
mendation of subscribers, and be employed 
with due regard to their several infirinities. 

“* 13. "Phat poor persons should be allow- 
ed, upon moderate terms, to send their chil- 
dren to be nursed and educated, who would 
otherwise be obliged either to neglect their 
children, or the means by which they obtain 
a livelihood. 

“14, That a bank should be opened to 
receive the small savings or earnings of the 
youth of both sexes, who have no dependence 
but their labour and economy, and to return 
them on the day of their marriage, with tlic 
interest and premiums proportioned to the 
amount. 

“15. That baths and conveniences should 
be provided, to which itinerant dealers and 
wandering people might resort, to wash both 
themselves and their clothes. 

“16, That the peculiar circumstances of 
marine and military persons, not permitting 
them to contribute regularly, like the other 
classes of the community, separate funds 
should be formed for them, in which they 
might deposit such sums as they might. oc- 
casionally spare, and which should be returned 
to them in annuities, with proportionate pre- 
miums, in cases of age or infirmity. 

“17. That the surpluses should be so di- 
vided as to indemnify those who might sub- 
scribe to the fund, without having occasion 
to apply to it for aid through life. 

“18. That the institution should be under 
the government of a president and twenty- 
four directors, to be chosen by the subscribers 
-of certain descriptions, from amongst them- 
selves, and that certain great officers of state, 
and representatives of public bodies for the 
time being, should be members of the court. 
The immediate management to be vested in 
certain subordinate officers, who should be 
responsible for the good conduct of the insti- 
tution, and for the due observance of all its 
rules and regulations.” 


Instead of building this protestant mo- 
nastery near the metropolis, where the 
expence of founding and feeding such an 
institution is the greatest possible, why 
not construct it in some romantic situation 
of the cheapest provinces of the,empire ? 
‘Among the hills of Devonshire, or the 
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mountains of Wales, structures of this 
kind would cost one-half Jess to the pa- 
trons and inhabitants; and would, from 
their effect in the landscape, be more 
conspicuous and striking trophies of na- 
tional beneficence. As the Jews had cities 
of refuge, so we might have cities of cha- 
rity; in which dwellings for the insane, 
for the blind, for the crippled, for the 
aged, for the foundling, for the orphan, 
for the penitent, might be coilected in 
beautiful arrangement. A metropolis is 
the very place in which to solicit fands 
for such establishments ; but it is a need- 
less sacrifice of the health of the inmates, 
and a needless waste of the contributions 
of the subscribers, there to rear the asy- 
lums of helplessness. In some of those 
sites which traffic cannot pervade, such as 
Craven hundred, in Yorkshire, a splendid 
city might thus be created by the concur- 
rence of the eleemosynary virtues. Schools 
ef medicine, and of theology, might, with 
advantage to the sufferer, be domesticated 
in the same situations. Every epportu- 
nity should be seized of withdrawing the 
needless population of London, which be- 
comes too vast for the health and the mo- 
rals of the peuple. 


pp. 177. 


Mrs. CAPPE (the widow of the ccle- 
brated Newcome Cappe, of York, the 
eloquence of whose fast-sermon, and the 
learning of whose scripture criticism, are 
long to be remembered) has here laid be- 
fore the Ladies’ Committee of the Society 
for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, a 

‘series of observations concerning the edu- 

cation and management of the female 
poor, which merit a general attention. 
The best analysis will be a transcription 
of the table of contents : 


“1, An inquiry respecting the manner in 
which children, who have devolved upon the 
parish, ought to be disposed of. 

*©2. On charity schools in general—first 
“ptiticiples in their constitution, from which 
‘there should be no deviation. 

* 3. Inquiry,whether female charity schools, 
-of whatever denominaticn, ought not to be re- 

gulated and superintended by ladies? Also, 
to what extent the hope may be entertained, 
should the foregoing teasoning be deemed sa- 
tisfactory, that the various old-established 
_chatity schools throughout the kingdom will 
be 1iew regulated on the general principles 
Tecomnnended by it : also, how far the ladies’ 
‘committee may have-the power ofcontributing 
“tewards‘this inost:desirable end ? 


‘Art. XLVIL.—Observations on Charity Schools, Female Friendly Societies, and other Sub- 
jects connected with the Views of the Ladies’ Committee. 








Another plan of the author is to provide 
baths for the poor; which, in the sum- 
mer-season, would no doubt be throngingly 
frequented: they ought to be floating 
baths, as nothing but a ranning stream ¢an 
adequately supply numerous bathers. The 
Greeks connected their public baths with 
the places of military instruction ; and the 
young people, after doing their exercise, 
went into the water: in this climate, pro- 
bably, it would be necessary to invert the 
order of application. Jt is highly expe- 
dient that soldiers should be tavght toswim; 
highly expedicnt that all those engaged in 
dirty occupations should be regularly 
rinsed: utility, health, comfort, would all 
be consulted by the institution and free 
ise of popular baths. Pliny says that pub- 
lic baths were first introduced at Rome in 
Pompey’s time: but Agrippa was the great 
purifier of the Romans ; for, during his 
edileship, one hundred and seventy public 
baths were constructed. Vitruvius de- 
scribes a bath-house as usually consisting 
of seven apartments. 

There are other benevolent plans in 
these pages, which merit discussion. 


By Catwarine Carre. 8vo. 


«4. Inquiry respecting the description ‘of 
poor girls to whose benefit it would be de- 
sirable that our old-established charity schools 
should principally be appropriated. 

* 5. Inquiry by what means it would be 
possible, so to proportion the various classes 
of private. charity -schools throughout’ the 
kingdom to each other, as that the numlir 
of young women educated in them, for’ ser- 
vants of diflerent denominations, might: be, -in 
some degree, suited to the probable demand 
for those of each particular description : alsa, 
how far the ladies’ committee may have it in 
their power to give assistance towards. carry- 
ing such a plan into effect. ¥ 
Ri 6. Objections considered to the admission 
in any case of the offspring of illicit connex- 
ions, or of profligate parents, into priyate 
charity schools ; whether it would not tend 
to ‘the encouragement of vice ?- whether’ it 
would: not act as a discouragement to virtu- 
ous industry ? 

“7, Examination of the question whether 
the female children of the honest, virtuous, 
and industrious poor, may not be better etlu- 
cated, under the parental roof, more happily 
fyr themselves; and moré acceptably to their 
parents, than in ‘the best regulated charity 
school ? 

“© 8.-Inquiry what would be the best and 
most acceptable meaus of assisting the honest 
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and industrioys poor, in the education of their 
children ? 

“9. Examination of the question, ought 
young females, on leaving a charity school, 
to be bound apprentice for their labor ? 

“ 10. Inquiry in what manner young girls, 
leaving a charity school, might be eligibly 
disposed of, if happily, the present method of 
binding them out apprentices, should be abo- 
lished? ° 

“ 1]. Objections considered, against the 
abolition of apprenticeships, taken from the 
danger of leaving a young woman to the gui- 
dance of her own discretion, at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen years. 

“« 12. On friendly societies or benefit clubs. 

*€ 13. Some account of a female benefit 
club, instituted at Berwick in Elmet in No- 
vember, 1778. Errors and omissions pointed 
out, notwithstanding its present flourishing 
state. 

«14, Observations on the female benefit 
club instituted at York, August, 1788 ; its 
ya state; annuity fund superadded in 

Yovember 1800. 

«15. Account of a female benefit club be- 
gun at York, January 1, 1801, by the enrol- 
ment of two hundred and forty honorary 
members, and comgncisll by the admission of 
one hundred and fifty general members, on 
the 24th of the following June. 

«* 16. Observations on the above institu- 
tion: necessity of its being established on so 
large a scale. 

17, Sketch of a female benefit club in 
the parish of Thornhill, in the West Riding 
of this county, established on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1804. 

«* 18, General observations on friendly so- 
cieties. Principles essential to their answer- 
ing the ends for which they are instituted, and 
therefore considered by the author as funda- 
mental in their formation. 

“© 19. On the great importance of the plan 
of the ladies’ committee: obstacles they will 
have to encounter: considerations on the 
best means of overcoming them. 

<< 20. Inquiry how far some other parts of 
the plan of the ladics’ committee may be prac- 
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ticable, and by what means some difficulties, 
which appear formidable, may at length be 
overcome,” 

Of all these very interesting. and in- 
structive enquiries the most important, and 
that which most requires legislative inter. 
ference, is perhaps the case of female ap. 
prentices. They are too commonly the 
starvelings of parsimony, and the prema- 
ture victims of a niggardly libertinism, 
Why tolerate enduring contracts? Why 
cannot every agreement be made by the 
year, and for the year? The power is ex- 
cessive, and it is very frequently abused, 
which masters have obtained over their 
apprentices of both sexes. It would abo- 
lish a great deal of household strife and 
cruelty to quash this legitimate despotism, 
Apprenticeships are, for the most part, 
fraudulent contracts, in which the master 
takes advantage of a child’s ignorance, and 
of its parents’ impatience of the voracity 
of adolescence, to purchase three or four 
years of its labour at one-fourth below the 
value> 

livery part of this book is valuable : the 
appendix contains useful documents for 
founding friendly societies of females. 
The civic duties of women form a new 
braneh of morality, which it is the merit 
of the present age to have brought into 
busier practice. The deaconesses of the 
primitive church did.indeed, in many re- 
spects, render to the poor services analo- 
gous to those conferred by the superintend- 
ants of our friendly societies, but there was 
less of wisdom and discrimination in the 
end and direction of their efforts. The 
Fabiola of Saint Jerome, who is said to 
have founded the first hospital for the sick 
poor, does not appear to have given per- 
sonal attention to its management. 


Art. XLVUL—War in Disguise ; or, the Frauds of Neutral Flags. 8vo. pp. 215. 


THIS tract is ascribed to an eminent 
civilim, who wrote under the patronage 
of his majesty’s late ministers. It has 
made that sort of impression which usu- 
ally attends a pamphlet supposed to be 
official : the merchant buys it, in order to 
square his precautions accordingly : the 
placemen al] have it at your service: if 
you meet a clergyman in company, he en- 
quires whether you have read it. 

Yes, we have read it, and read it with 
sorrow. It proposes to this nation to re- 
voke its own concessions, to dissolve into 
@ nest of pirates, and to become the pest 


of the seas, as France is of the land. It 
tends to bring on an immediate rupture 
with North America, and a fresh combina- 
tion of the Baltic powers, to cripple ‘our 
maritime ascendancy. The counsel it 
atters is doubly. pernicious ; very impo- 
tic, and somewhat unjust. 

The objections ought to pass into circu- 
lation; we shall therefore be minute ia 
our criticism. °° : 

- Theauthor begins by barking at Bona- 
parte. When an Englishman meditates 
conduct which he feels to be unbecoming, 
he sets about accusing the French of anae 
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Jogous oppression; he secretly intends 
their precedent both for an example, and 
an extenuation. Among the paragraphs 
adapted to irritate ouranti-gallican passions, 
others are interspersed, which pretend that 
war has changed its character, and is be- 
come a cause of opulence. This is igno- 
rantly inferred from the notorious circum- 
stance that, during the anti-jacobin war, 
the West Indian trade of Britain flourished, 
which arose from the devastation of San 
Domingo, and some other seats of tropical 
agriculture ; in consequence of which, 
vast additional lands could be cultivated by 
us, without overstocking the European 
market with produce. Produce sold dear, 
not because there was war, but because 
there was scarcity. Unless missionaries 
were sent to make insurrections of slaves 
in Cuba aud Carolina, mere war would 
not again raise the price of sugar, cottee, 
and cotton: the seats of culture have 
shifted, but the production meets the 
average demand. The argument from 
revenge, and the argument from cupidity, 
to begin a war against neutrals, are feeble 
to paltriness. 

Next comes the author’s strong-hold : 
his argument from the pretended princi- 
ples of international law. 

According to the rule between nations, 
enemy’s property found on board neutral 
vessels is lawful prize. In the Consolato 
del Mare, it is laid down as a rule,—Se /a 
nave, o navilio, che pigliato sara, fusse di 
amici, e le mercanzie, che lui portera, sa- 
ranno dinimici, lo ammiraglio della nave, 
0 del navilio armato, puo forzare e costrin- 
gere quel patrone di quella nave, o di quel 
navilio, che lui pigliato avera, che lui, con 
guella sua nave, gli debha portare quello, 
che di suoi inimict sara. —Lhus not only 
euemy’s property found on board a neutral 
is lawful prize; but the neutral is com- 
pellable to bring the property to the port 
indicated by the captor. He is, for this, 
to be allowed freight. Albericus Gentilis 
relates a case where the Tuseans took the 
effects of the Turks, at that time their 
enemies, on board some English vessels. 
The case was tried; the Turkish goods 
were determined to be legal prize; but 
the captor was ordered to pay the freight 
to the English: it being a principle that 
What belongs not to the enemy cannot be 
acquired by war. 

Grotius is not explicit on this subject. 
He countenances the opinion, that not 
enemy's property in general, but only in- 
struments of hostility, are seizable in neu- 
tral bottoms. The modern doctrine seems 





to derive from him, that neutral ships 
make neutral cargoes, with the excepltian 
of what is called contraband of war. His 
words are: Quare quod dici solet hostiles 
censeri res in hostium navibus repertas, nom 
ita accipi debet quasi certa sit juris gentian 
lex (lib. iii. c. vi. §6) ; where the word 
hostium is plainly a slip of the pen for aaxi- 
corum, the ships and cargoes of enemies 
being of course confiscable, or condem- 
able: yet Puitendorf has not detected this 
error of phrase, but comments the passige 
as if it were correct. 

Bynkershoek disinclines to this doctrine 
of Grotius, that. a neutral vessel neutral- 
izes her cargo, and says expressly :—Noes 
sum qui videam, cur non licerct capcre res 
hostiles quamvis tn navi amicd repertus ; 7d 
enim cupio quod hostium est, quodque jure 
belli victoricedit, So says also the french 
naval ordinance of 1081. 

The ditiiculty which Grotius fele in de- 
fining what is enemy’s property, when 
found in the ships of neutral countries, 
can only be eluded by naming certain 
articles as illegal. Merchants are new so 
accustomad to provide proofs that the pre- 
perty of a given consignment vests in a 
neutral house, that it is become the ob- 
ject of a regular per centage, to furnish a 
vessel's cargo with papers proving it to be 
American. There is sometimes.an honest, 
there is oftener a mimic, transfer. This 
is the fraud against which our author iy- 
veighs with so much bitterness, which he 
represents as so useful to our enemies, and 
so detrimental to us ; which he calls.a wat 
in disguise, and which he wislics to punish 
by the indiscriminate seizure and con- 
demnation of all neutral vessels which 
have taken their cargoes in colonial ports. 

The Americans admittedly go to Port 
au Prince in San Domingo, and receiveon 
board cargoes of coffee, sugar, and cottons, 
which are, im the ship’s papers, specified 
to belong to American merchants resident 
in Charlestown. The vessels, on their 
arrival in America, are often provided with 
fresh papers, without being unloaded, amd 
come to Europe tu’ deliver such cargocs 
at Bourdeaux ; the fresh papers still spe- 
cifying the property to be wholly Ameri- 
can. So, from the Havannah, dollars, in- 
digo, tobacco, are carried to Salem ; there 
provided with fresh papers, and thence 
carried to Bilbao or Cadiz. These vessels 
are known to bring the produce of French 
planters to French ports, and of Spanish 
planters to Spanish ports; but jf our 


cruizers seize the vessels, and bring them 


hither tor adjudication, the papers are such 
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that the court of Admiralty decides for a 
release. 

Why should this trade be interrupted ? 

1. It destroys both the French and the 
Spanish nursery for sailors. While the 
colonial intercourse was carried on, as in 
former wars, under hostile flags, protected 
occasionally by convoys, French sailors and 
Spanish sailors were employed in every 
voyage to and fro. Now, all the sailors 
eniployed are Americans, 

2. It provides a nursery for British 
sailors. At the breaking out of a war the 
English government presses from the mer- 
chant service the men requisite to man 
the navy: the merchants immediately raise 
their wages, and this tempts Danes and 
Ainericans to come and assist in navigating 
the merchantmen. Whatever increases 
the number of Danish sailors, assists in 
nianning the merchautmen of the Eastern 
coast; whatever increases the number of 
American sailors, assists in manning the 
merchant-men of the Western coast. 
During the American war there was much 
fraudulent neutralization, which the Danes 
covered, and which they repaid by fur- 
nishing our merehantmen with sailors : 
during the present war there is much frau- 
dulent neutralization, which the Ameri- 
caus cover; and which they weuld repay 
in like manner, if we were now distressed 
for sailors. 

3. A large share of the profits of this 
neutral trade centres in Great Britain. 
‘The voyages are, almost without exccp- 
tion, insured at Lloyd's ; and the properiy 
is there so well known to be often ene- 
my’s property, that written engagements 
are exacted of the insurer, that he will 
not, in case of loss, dispute the neutrality 
of the property. , In this form a per cent- 
age of five or six in the hundred, is levied 
on all the property so brought to Europe. 
Of the vessels employed a great number 
have joint owners in Great Britain. When 
‘the consignments are really purchased by 

‘the American merchant, who, in this case, 
, often buys on half-account with an English 
house, they come consigned to London, 
with a liberty in the connected house here 
to change their destination, for Cadiz, 
Bourdeaux, Hamburg, according to the 
rices of each market. The cargoes thus 
Ccircumstanced leave not only a commis- 
sion, and various charges to the British 
merchant, but half the clear gain besides. 
‘Every branch of this trade yields a tribute 
to British prosperity. 

But, it is contended, this neutral trans- 

portation, on accoust of the cheap insur- 
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ance, carries the produce of the French 
and Spanish West Indies cheaper to Ant- 
werp and Hamburg, than English trans. 
portation. ‘The continent buys, conse- 
quently, in preference of the French and 
Spanish settlements; whose agriculture 
now thrives faster than that of the English 
islands. ‘The answer is :—Open the ports 
of the British islands to the same com- 
merce: break up that suicidal monopoly, 
which retards, in all our islands, the settle- 
ment of. merchants, the progress of agri- 
culture, the increase of reciprocal con- 
sumption, the demand for our manufac- 
tures, the variation of productions and 
occupations, and the growth of every 
form of prosperity; a monopoly, which 
ignorance devised, and tyranny perpe- 
tuates. 

Tn order to find a pretence for destroy. 
ing a useful branch of trade, very profitable 
to this country, and conducted in all the 
acknowledged forms of licit intercourse, 
our author is obliged to quit the law of 
nations, which, as we have shewn, sanc- 
tions this trade, and to recur to what may 
be called British cosmopolitical law ; to 
those public rules which the British courts 
of justice prescribe for our conduct toward 
other countries. These rules are versatile 
as our administrations ; for the Crown 
claims and exercises a dispensing power, 
(aud a most mischievous prerogative it is,) 
which, with the advice and concurrence 
of the._privy council, can at any time, and 
frequently does, vary its directions to our 
admirals and cruizers, concerning the des- 
cription of vessels liable to seizure. These 
orders become, in the court of Admiralty, 
rules of adjucation : indeed they emanate 
from a power to which an appeal lies from 
the court of Admiralty; and thus our 
cosmopolitical law, or rale of intercourse 
with the rest of the world, escapes the 
proclamation of parliamentary discussion, 
and the check of independant tribunals. 

Tt is only in this sort of law, if law it 
may be called, arbitrary and despotic by its 

xature, given perhaps by caprice, perhaps 
by ignorance, never, we trust, by venality— 
that something like a pretence can be found 
for invading the security of this neutral 
Awerican shipping. In the war of 1756, ll 
the neutral ships which took in cargoes 
in the French colonies were detained, and 
the cargoes condemned as enemy’s pro- 
petty. The fact of receiving a loading in 
a colonial port which was, during peace, 
shut to neutral commerce, was held suf-. 
ficient evidence of the cargo being hostile 
property. A neutral, it was plausibly 
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contended, has no right to deliver a belli- 
gerent from the pressure of his enemy's 
hostilities, by trading with his colonies in 
time of war, in a way that was prohibited 
in time Of peace. 

It is admitted, however, even under 
English cosmopolitical law, that a neutral 
has a right to carry on his accustomed 
trade to the utmost extent of which that 
accustomed trade is capable. Sir W. 
Scott soargues. Now it is notorious that 
the French have been progressively re- 
laxing their colonial monopoly ever since 
1778, when the disturbances in North 
Amcrica became objects of their patronage. 
Thus in 1781 we seized and released the 
Tiger and Copenhagen, neutrals trading to 
the French West Indies. This relaxation 
of monopolous policy has been so rapidly 
and systematically progressive, that, be- 
fore the antijacobin war, the colonial as- 
sembly of Guadaloupe, and soon after 
Behagne, the governor of the windward 
islands, opened indiscriminately the ports 
of these French colonies to the American 
commerce. The troubles of St. Domingo 
produced, less formally perhaps, the same 
effect. The Americans have ever since 
enjoyed this branch of traftic: so that, 
even on the principles of English cosmo- 
political law, it is a trade they have a pre- 
scriptive right to pursue. 

In the treaty made between his Britan- 
nic majesty and the emperor of Russia on 
the 17th June, 1801, the third article de- 
fines what property shall be considered as 
neutral in these words: “ That the effects 
embarked on board neutral ships shal] be 
free, with the exception of contraband of 
war and of enemy’s property; and it is 
agreed not to comprise, under the deno- 
mination of the latter, the merchandise of 
the produce, growth, or manufacture of 
the countries at war, which should have 
been acquired by the subjects of the neu- 
tral power, and should be transported for 
their account, which merchandise cannot 
in any case be excepted from the freedom 
granted to the flag of the said power.” 
Here is a positive convention with Rus- 
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sia in support of the American practice ; 
now the Americans are entitled by treaty 
to be put on the footing of the most fa- 
voured nation. If, therefore, these con- 
cessions do impair the rule of the war 
1756, (a rule never acceded to on the con- 
tinent, for France * protesied in 1758 at 
Petersburg against it) the author is not jus- 
tified in asserting that this country has 
never relinquished the principle. Avery 
absurd relinguishment, we grant, because 
the nature of the rule of the war 1756 re- 
quired that to load in a colonial port, shut 
during peace, should in a seutral be suf- 
ficient evidence of the shipment of chemy’s 
property. But ministers, during the last 
thirty years, seem never to have taken 
the trouble of thinking over the operation 
ofa general principle: and now they pro» 
pose to break their agreements because 
they find out they have made them ill, 

We trust that the present ministers of 
his majesty are actuated by principles 
more liberal, and more consistent, than 
those which have so often oppressed com- 
merce under their unfortuiate predeces+ 
sors ; that they will place public justice 
and cosmopolitical virtue in the destruc- 
tion of monopolies; in the repeal of the 
navigation laws; in the facilitation of 
commerce to the numerous rather than to 
the incorporated orders of tradesmen ; 
and that in their future treaties they will 
propose to abjure, on both sides, the right 
of capturing merchant ships, and thus re- 
concile a perpetual commercial peace 
with military, and even with naval hosti- 
lity. 

* The separation of the American half of 
the English nation from the British em- 
pire ought no longer to be viewed with dis- 
pleasure, but with approbation. It is 
thus enabled to preserve neutrality during 
the warfare of the belligerent half; and 
to lend the convenient aid of its flag and 
its privileges to conduct a common com- 
merce, which is thus rendered independ- 
ant of the caprice of cabinets, and tae pi- 
racy of naval adventurers. 


* Jt was this protest which laid the foundation of the armed neutrality. 


Asn. Rey. Vou. IV. 





CHAFTER IV. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS, CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, 


MYTHOLOGY, &c. 


CLASSICAL Literature, though much studied in England, and illustrated by a 
few works of great and acknowledged eminence, yet is not a prevince in which 
English editors and writers have often chosen to exercise their talents. Hence our 
catalogue of domestic publications under this head is as usual scanty, while our me- 
tropolis and universities continue to furnish an ample opening for the reception of 
the never-failing productions ef German industry and learning. Among these an 
edition of the poems, bearing the name of Orpheus, by Herman, is distinguished 
by erudition, industry, and boldness sometimes approaching to temerity. In our 
own country, Mr. Walpole has edited some elegant specimens from the fragments 
of the ancient Greek comic writers. He has also afforded us another proof of his 
industry, by a volume, consisting partly of translations from the classics, by old 
and negleeted authors, and partly of various copies of verses, the. productions of 
his own pen, both original and translated from various languages. Mr.Good, in 
his translation of Lucretius, has given a faithful and spirited representation of that 
great, and almost unrivalled, didactic poet, accompanied with a commentary display- 











ing a cultivated taste, and uncommon variety of learning. 


Art. 1.—Orphica, cum Notis H: Steeuant, A. Cur. Escuensacun, T. M. Gesyenri, 


Tu. Tyrwuitti. Recensuit Godofredus Hermannus.  Lipsix, 1805. 


THE fabrications, which bear the name 
of Orpheus, collected in this ponderous 
volume, are in themselves little interest- 
ing to the reader of taste, and of little im- 
portance to the cause of sound literature. 
‘We have, however, been induced to 5e- 
lect them from the mass of German pub- 
lications to which the late, like preceding 
years, has given birth, by the celebrity of 
the editor under whose name they appear, 
and the curious nature and original mat- 
ter of the ainple dissertation which he has 
appended to them. 

The pieces commonly denominated Or- 
phic, and which, as they pass under that 
title, though they seem to possess no 
other species of connection, have usually 
been published in conjunction with each 
other, are, 1st, a tedious poem of nearly 
fourteen hundyed verses on the subject 





8vo. pp. 1026. 


of the argonautic expedition: 2ndly, a 
collection of mystic hymns, perhaps of 
different ages, and some of them proba- 
bly of considerable antiquity: and, 3dly, 
a poem on gems, and their fabulous pro- 
perties, niedical and magical. The last 
of these poems includes no mention of 
Orpheus, and no. evidence that the writer 
of it intended to ascribe it to that poet. 
Editions of these writings have already 
appeared in numbers sufficiently adequate 
to their merit. The first is that of Flo- 
rence, published by Junta in 1500, a work 
of great rarity, containing the argonautics 
and the hymns, These were republished 
by Aldus, at Venice, in 1517, along with 
the poem on the loves of Hero and Lean- 
der, and with the addition of the lithics. 
To these succeeded several other editions, 
none of which it is necessary to mention, 
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except that of Gesner, comprising the 
collected works, with the notes of pre- 
ceding editors, and his own; and those 
of the lithics and argonautics separately, 
by Tyrwhitt and Schneider. 

The editions of Gesner and Tyrwhitt, 
with the exception of the Latin versions, 
are embodied in this publication. Many 
notes are also added by the present editor, 
which display his ingenuity, and his very 
extensive, and commonly accurate, know- 
ledge of the Greek language, not without 
some infusion of his customary bile. The 
version of the argonautics, by Cribellus, 
is retained (as being made from a valu- 
able manuscript, which we suppose is at 
present either notextant, or not accessible), 
along with the curious translation of the 
hymns by Scaliger. The various readings 
have been collected by the collation of se- 
veral MSS. (the most valuable are stated 
to be those of Vossius, Ruhnkenius, and 
Vienna), and some ancient editions. 

These pieces, like most of the other 
minor Greek poems, have descended to 
us in a very corrupt state. The editor 
has, therefore, taken considerable liberties 
in reforming them by conjectural emen- 
dation. ‘‘Textum argonauticorum, hym- 
norum, et lithicerum,” says he, “ ita ut 
corrigendus mihi videbatur, refinxi. In 
argonauticis quidem, corrupto opere, si 
quid fortasse audacius mutatum videatur, 
zxqui lectores, non modo multitudinem 
Vitiorum et magnitudinem reputabunt, 
sed illud etiam recordabuntur, haud paullo 
difficilius esse malum, quam bonum scrip- 
torem emendare.” Many of his conjec- 
tures are certainly ingenious; but we 
doubt the propriety of inserting them 
constantly, however violent, into the text. 


We cannot but prefer the modesty of 


Tyrwhitt, who has made his notes the ve- 
hicles of many most ingenious emenda- 
tions, but has cautiously abstained from 
introducing them, however probable, into 
the text of his author. 

On the argonautics and hymns we 
shall not dwell; as a minute enumeration 
of the various readings, by which they are 
justified or defended, would perhaps be 
tedious to our readers. With respect to 
the former we shall only observe, that the 
editor appears to us to have introduced, 
with much too great frequency, his fa- 
vourite expletive os, for which, indeed, he 
seems to have sought a place wherever it 
was possible that it should exist. 

As we are indebted for the best edition 
of the lithics to a very ingenious and 
learned scholar of our own county, that 
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poem is likely to have received in Eng- 
land a greater share of attention than the 
others by which it is usually accompanied. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to give a 
faithful account of the various readings of 
a considerable portion of the text befcre 
us, collated with that of Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
The only advantage of authority which 
the present editor appears to have possess 
ed above his learned predecessor, is au 
inedited exegesis of Tzetzes on the Iliad 
of Homer, preserved in a public library 
at Leipsic, containing several verses of the 
lithics, which are corrupt in the common 
editions, in a correct state, and confirm. . 
ing the previous conjectures of Tyrwhitt 
and other critics. 

Ver.5. yyrurioics for vyrizveics is adopt- 
ed from the note of Tyrwhitt. 

7. ayarrcueves trom the conjecture of 
the same critic. 

11. The order of the words Kzoudys 
ravaov is changed, to remedy the short 
syllable in ceesura. 

14. For yacovra: is substituted, from 
the emendation of Ruhnkenius,yaicovres. 

17. On account of the preceding ¢5 xev, 
for aywyu, is read avwyy by conjecture. 

18. eveadeuer, from ‘Tzetzes. 

22. For aximic, axixus, which form is 
also substituted in another instance, 140. 

28. For avrineus, avrixpy. 

35. For youcesay emi Aeyos asev, is read 
AEXKOS GuEv ETI YoUTcIOY, to give a better 
support to the short syllable in caesura. 

39. ‘aa’, necessary both to* the sense 
and the metre, is inserted from the con- 
jecture of Tyrwhitt. 

42. The final y is added to the word 
ticect, to sustain the short syllable. We 
mention this merely to denote the canon 
of prosody, which is adopted on this sub- 
ject by the professor, the application of 
which occurs in several other instances. 

43. In compliance with the epic form, 
for aime Seanoi, T., ain’ exernot, H. 

53. For éxasg;, 'T., ixacryy, H. Nei- 
ther the common nor the new reading is 
free from difficulty: éxasw can scarcely 
be used for cuiquam, in which sense alone 
it affords any meaning; and ixasyy is 
perfectly unnecessary. 

57. For ag¢imyras, from the conjecture 
of Tyrwhitt, egixyras; for és 7’, from the 
rules of the language, és x’. ” 

_ 60. For cote, aoidys, a plausible con- 
jecture. 

62. In a verse indubitably corrupt, the 
conjecture of Hermann, inserted in his 
text, is perhaps the best which has been 
Offered. gAdAa ce, weer Sa Cayu.covyr. 
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67. Difficulties of prosody and gram- 
maar are avoided by reading Szoug eromieucy 
Gicy £0vT HS. 

68. For av3zwy, ayzuv—the conjecture 
of Ruhnkenius. 

70—72. The ingenious conjectures of 
Tyrwhitt are deservedly adopted, with the 
addition of a necessary grammatical altera- 
tion, revEwos for revea7s. We shall not, 
perhaps, be considered as digressing too 
far from the subject, if we take this op- 
portunity of mentioning a corrupt read- 
ing, which maintains its place in all the 
recent editions of Homer, Od. vi. 262, 

wraoonyy woru0¢ sriSyceusy. This read- 
ing is Vicious, as giving an intransitive 
seuse to a transitive “verb, and as placing a 
future indicative where an aorist subjunc- 
tive is required, in this connection, by the 
preceding enyv, though, by the gramma- 
tical _ called systole, emByrou2e7 may 
indeed be considered as the subjunctive 
aorist. The valuable Harleian MS., 5674, 
in this passage reads, without doubt justly 9 
€n37%7%8¥, Which appears also in the Flo- 


rentine edition of 1488, and the Juntine of 


1519, and probably in most MSS., and in 
most printed editions previous to the pub- 
lication of Eustathius, in whem the com- 
mon reading is found. In Od. K. 334, 


the common editions, by the same error, 
read eniPrycousy, the Florentine and Jun- 


tine, emiPyouev. 

43. CUEETELS, the conjecture of Tyr- 
whitt, is adopted. 

77. Poet Bcore, the conjecture of 
Gesner. 

Sav wea corr 0, from Tyrwhitt. 

$2. For eu orioyvenas, ‘eusSev Seuss, 
the former word from ed. Ald. s and cod. 
Par.; the latter from conjecture, to re- 
place a word not usual in the epic writers, 
Homer, however, uses ¢meyouas in the 
same sense. ‘The conjecture we think 
not necessary, and }ts admission into the 
text noi warranted; it is, however, in it- 
selt not unprobable. 

84. digyuas, trom the conjecture of 
Tyrwhitt, whose note has been by some 
accident emitted, 

85. ptvavyras, from Gesner, 
serve the uniformity,of the mood. 

SO. exegccivt, for the same reason. 

80. For avazvevres, certainly corrupt, 
accuawersss by conjecture, the former 
word being considered as a gloss for the 
latter, Yet the suthorities adduced in the 
nviex of Tyrwhitt, induce us to preter 
ava ng the conjecture of Portus. 

i For sg’, cvy, to avoid the hiatus, in 
a ete ot the yerse in whichyhowever, 


to pre- 
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in our opinion, it is not wholly inadniise 
sible. 

107. reies-—so Musgrave. 

10S. ocekemevoy Ge doneveasy a gord 
conjec ture of Portus, which we wonder 
that Tyrwhitt did not receive into his text. 

110. The editor successfully vindicates 
the common reading xv against the con- 
jecture of Tyrwhitt. This power of xs, 
though not uncommon, has not been 
much noticed except by modern gram- 
miarians. 

111. av7ig, according to the orthography 
of the epic writers. 

113. ogsyres, from Tyrwhitt. 

116. For rasiw, is well read xAgery. 

118. For aAa2%+76, Asinvro. Though 
the common reading is doubtful, the con- 
jecture is too hazardous to be inserted m 
the text. 

119. Geivoy. 

120. Au¢vEai, from the conjecture of 
Bernard. 

123. eirrars. 

130. a¢ for av. 

141. 8¢ aga, from Tyrwhitt. 

145. 9 wev exeocuzo, from the same. 

147. aa%ev, from the conjecture of the 
editor, the reason for the preference of 
which to that of Gesner, received by Tyr- 
whitt, we do not discern. Either of them 
is admissible, and one of them necessary. 

148. ano. Tyr. and Musg. 

149. evenryzas. T. and M. 

159. Axcis, from Ruhnkenius. 

172. aise, by a probable conjecture. 

173. TACK. 
_ 182. wanaryers 
jecture. 

183. 


2s, from Tyrwhitt’s con- 


¢rcyas, from the same. 

186. auros, Gesner. 

102. avaxTiTyy. 

195. és 3 aga, an indubitable emenda- 
tion. 

200. ¢7:, from Aldus. 

207. teciuuxycuvrat. In the preced- 
ing line should probably be read racac- 
yrs (Il. xvii. 30.), as depending on erzy. 

‘209. xvavauyswy, a conjecture prefer- 
able to that of Ty rwhitt. 

213. ezyeu ) for Ty 

P14. nazrosocw, yr. 

217. uxas, Gesner’s conjecture, accom- 
mo.ated to the measure. 

218, Xyv, trom Schneider. 

226. This verse is silently, but justly, 
corrected by reading yow. 

227. &% acauy. ‘Tyr. 

228, WererKea. 

231. .%se for xa. 


. 238, Where a conjecture is necessary; 

















that of Herman, xeza Co, seems the 
best. 

246. sesey the corruption ef the 
passage is certain, and the remedy not im- 
probable. 

248. evers, a grammatical correction 
for evcois. 

251. yoo, the certain emendation of 
Ruhnkenius. 

205. celn. 

267. “ye yao AY Eb. 
preter 72: ts ret 

268. The emendations of Tyrwhitt are 
adopted. 

273. This verse is well corrected, ax- 
GIETL OW EVITAELSIO. 

274. rveos, trom Tyrwhitt. 

282. daxsveos wie eves, from Ber- 
nard. 

202, 
whitt, 

247. The correction of Musgrave is 
adopted. 

300. This verse is well corrected from 
conjecture, ¢s x¢ Pocewoiy. 

301, 2. The punctuation of these verses 
is altered according to the observations of 
Tyrwhitt. The latter of them, partly 
from the conjecture of the editor, and 
partly from that of Tyrwhitt, is also read 
thus : 

Mayvyror, ryt’ ekoy’ egurare Secios 

Azrs. 

303. meAucr, a grammatical emenda- 
tion. 

304. 

300. 

309. 


Te 
acy 





We should 





3. From the emendations of Tyr- 





ayavogceva, from Musgrave. 
aices, from the same. 
Taavyr, vid. 303. 

310. twecSuuo0, from Dinnerus. 

$13. cxua, from Pierson; ¢vAacees. 

325. The verse is supplied by the in- 
sertion of 7a. 

326. gSeykouss, wv yy’ aba. 

331. yas vor, from Tyrwhitt. 

332. The emendations of Tyrwhitt are 
adopted. 

335. éedeusv, from the same. 

339. cuy for vey, a necessary emenda- 
tion. 

347. O75 x ONEOITO. 

329. acreweecciv, Ruhnkenius, 

330. I¢zis, ‘Tyr. 

We had intended to have continued 
this collation through the poem; but as 
the variations are so numerous, and many 
of them so minute, we feel that it would 
be abusing the patience of our readers to 
proceed. The instances which we have 
already given will be sufficient to furnish 
a specimen of the edition. 

The most important part of this volume 
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is the annexed dissertation, the purpose of 
which is to ascertain, by arguments of in- 
ternal probability (especially such as re- 
Jate to the prosody), the age of the argo 
nautic poem. 

The period when this poem was pro- 

bably composed, has been, and continues 
to be, a subject of considerable doubt. It 
furnishes an instance of literary imposture 
which, in all ages of the Greek history, 
appears to have been pretty frequent, and 
to which the scarcity of books in these 
ages was calculated to give great facilities. 
And if the poems of Rowley at one period 

gained credit in England, and imposed on 

an enlightened age, it will not excite our 

surprize if similar adventurers met with 

similar success in periods when the art of 
criticism had been less cuitivated, espe- 

cially when they came forward under the 

sanction of names consecrated by po- 

pular superstition or enthusiasm. Ono- 

macritus is perhaps one of the earliest 
of these falsifiers whose names remain 
upon record. He is mentioned by Hero, 

dotus (vii. 6.) as banished from Athens by 
Hipparchus, in consequence of having 
been detected in the act of interpolating 
some supposed oracles of Muszus. He 
was afterwards reconciled to the family ot 
the Pisistratide, and contributed to en- 
courage the expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece by illusory predictions, adapted to 
flatter the vanity of that monarch. ‘To 
this worthy prototype of such as in subse- 
quent ages have amused themselves, and 
displayed their ingenuity in a similar way, 
the argonautics have been by many, with 
little probability, ascribed. ‘Toup (Em. 
in Suid. ii. 98.) is inclined to consider 
them as the work of Cleon, a writer men- 
tioned by the scholiast of Apollonius. 
Ruhukenius, whose remarks upon this 
performance oceur at considerable lenyil 
in his second epistela critica, without as- 
signing an author, affirms its antiquity in 
decisive terms, as at least not posterior to 
the age of the Alexandrian pocts. Vale- 
kenaér, by an incidental expression, seems 
to treat the imposture with contempt, and 
Schneider regards it as the barbarous and 
tasteless work of some ignorant Greek in 
a comparatively recent age. 

The want of external testimony leaves 
the question to be determined by argu- 
ments of probability. It docs pot certainly 
appear that this work is once quoted by 
any ancient writer, Ruhnkenius (and 
who is a more competent authority oy 


euch a subject?) allows the fact in genera, 
though he attempts to make a tew obseuig 
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exceptions; his authorities, however, 
which are only two in number, appear to 
fail him, as one cannot be shown to allude 
to the work in question, and the antiquity 
of the other is disputable. If the date, 
therefore, of this poem is capable of being 
fixed with any degree of probability, it 
must be from the internal evidence to be 
deduced from the investigation of the 
work itself. 

Some German critics, mentioned by 
Hermann, have attempted to collect that 
evidence from the geography of the poem ; 
the result is, however, too uncertain to 
be depended upon. A more probable 
mode of approximation to the truth, is 
that adopted by the editor himself, whe 
divides the epic poets into classes, accord- 
ing to the styles of versification prevalent 
in different ages, by a comparison with 
which he attempts to assign the place of 
the author of the argonautics. If the 
poet himself is of little importance, the 
observations and researches to which he 
gives occasion may at least prove valuable, 

The classes into which the epic writers 
may be divided, according to our author, 
are the following : 

I. That of Homer and Hesiod, which 
he considers as immediately subsequent 
‘to the origin of poetry among the Greeks, 
the distinctive characters of which are, 
_ certain liberties practised with respect to 
the quantity of syllalJes in the middle of 
words, the lengthening of short syllables 
in cesurd, the admission of the hiatus, 
and the use of the digamma. 

II. The age of the Homeride, or rhap- 
sodists, comprizing parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; most of the Homeric hymns ; 
and the shield of Hercules, ascribed to 
Hesiod. ‘These writers, says the editor, 
retain the power of the czesura; they ad- 
mit the hiatus, but with much less fre- 
quency than was allowed in the Homeric 
age, while they abstain from other li- 
cences; they preserve the use of the 
JKolic letter. 

III. The age which succeeded the dis- 
use of the digamma, admitting the hiatus 
only in phrases borrowed from the ancient 
poets, in which it was often occasioned 
by the omission of the obsolete letter. 
The power of the czsura is supposed to 
be the same as in the preceding age, and 
to this period is referred the hymn ta Mer- 
cury. 

LV. The writers who are comprized 
within this period extend from Aratus to 
Manetho, including the poets of the Alex- 
audrian school. ‘Their numbers are sup- 
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posed to be more polished, and more re- 
stricted to rule, than those of the preced- 
ing periods; the very knowledge of the 
digamma, as employed in heroic. verse, 
was obliterated ; the licences of the power 
of the czsural pause, and the hiatus, were 
admitted only in phrases and hemistichs 
borrowed from Homer and Hesiod. Yet 
the digamma in one case (the use of the 
pronouns ¢; and é) uniformly and remark- 
ably preserves its force. 

V. The last age is supposed to have de- 
clined gradually to negligence and barba- 
rism of numbers, from which it was re- 
scued by Nonnus, or some other writer, 
who established a system, of heroic versi- 
fication, differing in some respects from 
that of any of his predecessors, and sub- 
ject to strict laws. The writers of this 
school employ, with much greater fie- 
quency than the preceding poets, the tro- 
chaic czesura in the third toot ; they scru- 
pulously abstain from the same cxsura in 
the fourth foot, which is indeed little used 
by the poets of any class; the syllable 
preceding a mute and liquid is always 
made long; the hiatus is only admitted 
in a few torms taken from Homer, and 
the power of the czsura, in lengthening 
the short syllable on wiich it falls, is 
wholly abrogated. 

The following circumstances are assign- 
ed, by M. Hermann, as furnishing the chief 
distinctions in the structure of the epic 
verse as employed by the poets of different 
ages and classes; the situation and nature 
ot the czsural pause; the degree of etti- 
cacy which that pause is permitted to exert 
in sustaining a short syllable; the admis- 
sion or rejection of the hiatus: and the 
influence of a mute and liquid on a pre- 
ceding short vowel. The rules laid down 
on these subjects are applied to the prac- 
tice of the principal writers of heroic 
verse, from Theocritus till the latest ages 
of Greek poetry, and many passages of 
their works examined by a reference to 
them. 

I. In Latin, the principal czsural divi- 
sion of the heroic verse is formed by a 
long syllable succeeding the second foot. 
In Homer, the same pause is employed 
with great frequency: there is, however, 
another pause, which is used by that poet 
with almost equal familiarity, formed by 
a trochaic diyisien of the third foot, as in 
the second verse of the Iliad, 


e J 
Ourowcryy, % wuss 


The use of this casura seems gradually 
and almost regularly to have ingreased in 
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frequency through the subsequent ages of 
Greek poetry. In the Alexandrian writers 
it begins to be predominant ; in most of 
the authors subsequent to the christian 
era it abounds; and in Nonnus, and some 
very late writers, the use of it becomes 
almost general. The usage of a poet, in 
this department of versification, may af- 
ford some indication (though not to be 
relied on without other circumstances of 
confirmation) respecting the age in which 
he lived. We may here observe that the 
transition from the ancient to the recent 
practice does not appear to have been so 
marked and sudden as M. Hermann seems 
to imagine, but to have been accomplish- 
ed by several intervening steps, as may be 
collected from the writers who flourished 
between the ages of Homer and Nonnus. 
The practice of the pseudo Orpheus, in 
this respect, sufficiently accords with the 
supposition that he flourished in an age 
subsequent to the christian zra, but pre- 
ceding that of Nonnus. 

It is remarked by M. Hermann, and 
apparently with justice, that the heroic 
poets of all ages seem cautiously to have 
abstained from a trochaic division of the 
fourth foot. This remark will admit of 
some practical application in the division 
of words. In the 5th verse of the Iliad, 
Heyne, to preserve the Ionic form of the 
imperfect, reads @e rercievo 3 0 evsrsiero 
is requisite, or at least preferable, for the 
versification. 

II. It is well known to every reader 
who is in any degree versed in the writings 
of Homer, that a short syllable in cazesurA 
is frequently made long by the force which 
that situation of the verse is calculated to 
throw upon it, though generally perhaps 
not without some support from the suc- 
ceeding syllable. And even in Homer, 
where the necessity of recurrence to this 
licence could be avoided by the insertion 
of the paragogic letter, or by any other 
means, such assistance seems to have been 
adopted. In subsequent writers the ad- 
mission of this liberty seems to have been 
confined to Homeric forms and phrases, 
and at length to have been totally disused. 
In estimating the age of an author, this is, 
therefore, a circumstance which deserves 
regard. The author of the argonautics 
adopts the practice of the poets preceding 
the age of Nonnus. 

III. In the present editions of Homer 
the hiatus appears ta recur perpetually. 
Jt is, however, commonly remedied by 
the insertion of the digamma; and in the 
temaining ipstances the admission of it 
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appears to have been, generally at least, 
regulated by certain rules. One of the 
places in which it is admissible, though 
unnoticed by Hermann, seems to have 
been established by Mr. Wakefield, as 
succeeding the trochaic czsuri in the 
third foot. If this remark is well-founded, 
several verses which M. Hermann is dis- 
posed to correct, will not stand in need of 
the remedy which he offers; for instance, 
Hymn. in Mere. 446, 

TIS TENN, TIS METH MUYYOVELUY wEAsduvwy, 
of which the following correction is pro- 
posed, 

Tis Oy was 43° cori, &e. 

As, in the former case, subsequent 
writers have admitted the hiatus princi- 
pally in forms borrowed from Homer, the 
most recent poets have rejected it alto- 
gether. 

IV. With respect to the influence of a 
mute and liquid on a preceding vowel, in 
rendering the syllable long, the practice of 
the earliest and latest writers seems nearly 
to have coincided. The versifiers of some 
of the intervening ages, particularly Quin- 
tus Calaber, and others who appear to be 
nearly his contemporaries, frequently make 
the vowel, preceding the combination of 
such letters, short, while Nonnus rigor- 
ously adopted the ancient usage. In Or- 
pheus the instances of this licence are re- 
markably numerous, a circumstance which 
may have some weight in determining his 
age. 

These observations are greatly dilated 
by our author, and applied to a vast va- 
riety of instances extracted from the works 
of the poets, and interspersed with various 
incidental remarks, relative to the versifi- 
cation of the epic writers. The conclu- 
sion derived from the whole is, that the 
author of the argonautics has adopted 
that style of versitication, which was pre- 
valent a few centuries after the christian 
zra, and which preceded the age of Non- 
nus. 

His diction is the next subject of exa- 
minaticn. The following observations are 
ingenious; ‘ Antiquorum propria sunt in 
primis he duo, simplicitas orationis etiant 
in summo ornatu; grandis autem, elata, 
metaphoris splendens dictio, non nisi in re 
actuosa et plena commotionis animorum, 
qualis quidem dictio ab epici carminis na- 
tura abhorret, Contra, recentem zetatem, 
corruptumque venustatis sensum, arguit 
oratio- molesta, quesita, omnino gravior 
quam pro rei tractata conditione. Multo 
autem recentioris magisque corrupte atas 
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tis indicium ea dictio est, in qua qui est 
ornatus, vim suam et virtutem nimio usu 
jam amisisse intelligitur. Cognascitur 
hoc ita, si scriptor, preesertim alienus a 
vano ornatu, exquisitas verborum formu- 
Jas ibi adhibet, ubi non voluit ornare ora- 
tionem; ubi autem grandiore dictione 
opus est, iis abstinet. Ut exemplo rem 
illustrem, molesta dictione usi sunt Cal- 
limachus, Nicander, Lycophron, sed per- 
petuo, ut pateat gratiam hinc scriptis suis 
quesivisse. Multo post idem fecit Non- 
nus. Hic, pariter atque illi, habuit jmi- 
tatores suos, qui, que isti multo usu vul- 
garia reddiderant, pro vulgatis adsciverunt. 
Quo fieri non potest quin seniores etate 
se esse prodant. Sic igitur etiam Orpheus. 
Hic minime fxcundo preditus ingenio, 
quum brevitatem et simplicitatem magis 
necessitate quam consilio consectaretur, 
multa tamen habet, que quia altius assur- 
gere videntur, ita sunt ab hujus oratione 
aliena, ut manifestum sit, iis temporibus 
scripta esse, quibus jam erant vulgaria.” 
—p 772. 

The use of the pronoun ¢: necessarily 
occupies a conspicuous place in a disserta- 
tion on the language of Orpheus. The 
metrical power of this word, with its ac- 
cusative é, is also treated more largely and 
accurately than we remember to have 
seen it elsewhere considered. The pas- 
sages of the ancient writers, which violate 
the metrical canon on this subject, are co- 
piously investigated, and emendations pro- 
posed, of the truth of many of which we 
entertain no doubt; but our limits will 
not permit us to enlarge. The gramma- 
tical employment of the word a by our 
poct is most singular. It seems, on vari- 
ous occasions, to answer to almost every 
case, person, and number, and frequently 
to be used as a mere expletive. Its vari- 
ous employments are diligently enume- 
rated by M. Hermann, but he should not 
have quoted his own corrections as ex- 
amples of his rules. Vestiges of a similar 
usage are found in Quintus Calaber,whence 
it is inferred that the pseudo Orpheus 
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flourished subsequently to the age of that 
poet, Quintus being considered as the pro- 
totype, as deviating less from ancient and 
established custom. 

On the whole, much learning and inge- 
nuity are manifested in this dissertation ; 
and though none of the arguments sepa~ 
rately taken are sufficient to determine 
the point in question, yet, by a complica- 
tion of probabilities, M. Hermann secms 
to have succeeded in evincing the truth of 
his position, that the unknown author of 
the argonautics flourished in a late period 
of Greek poetry, probably subsequent to 
Quintus Calaber, but almost certainly prior 
tu the age of Nonnus, 

Among the addenda to the lithics, are 
some various readings from Tzetzes, one 
of which would have deserved insertion 
in the text, had the editor been earlier ac- 
quainted with it; v. 11. ravayy vrep au- 
Seca for txvaov. M. Hermann, on this 
occasion, finds reason to condemn his own 
conjecture, which he has inserted in the 
text, supplying a proof of the injudicious- 
ness of the hasty reception of an emenda- 
tion, though not improbable, which the 
tirst inspection of a valuable copy may 
immediately overthrow. 

Among the Harleian MSS. is preserved 
a copy of the argonautics, the collation 
of which dves not appear to have been yet 
communicated to the public. Though 
not a MS. of very ancient date, it appears 
to have been taken from a valuable origi- 
nal, the readings which it supplies being 
commonly coincident with those of the 
MSS. of Vossius, Vienna, and Ruhnke- 
nius. It frequently possesses the exple- 
tive ¢+ where it is obliterated in the com- 
mon copies. One reading it furnishes, 
which, though very obvious, has not ap- 
peared in any printed edition till the pre- 
sent, in which it is inserted from the con- 
jecture of Gesner in the index, and which 
does not seem to exist in any of the col- 
Jated copies, Eworauwy for Swornuvur, 
v. 317, ed. Herm. 


Arr. Il.—Comicorum Gracorum Fragmenta quedam. Curavit et Notas addidit Rosextus 
Watrote, 4. B. Trin. Coll. Camb. 8vo. pp. 116. 


THE remains of ancie-it literature, 
though comprizing, without doubt, many 
of the most valuable productions of the 
best ages of Greece and Rome, yet form 
but a wreck of the vast collection of their 
taste and science. The mere catalogue of 
authors whose names only remain, of 
works whose titles alone have survived 


the injuries of time, which doubtless bear 
but a small proportion to those of which 
the very memory has irretrievably perish- 
ed, would perhaps form a volume of no 
iconsiderable bulk. To colleet an ex- 
tensive library was indeed a work of royal 
magnificence ; but we may justly be in- 
clined to wonder, considering the disad- 

















vantages resulting from the difficulty of 
multiplying copies, and the obstacles and 
discouragement which this circumstance 
must have caysed to literary exertion, that 
the formation of large libraries, and much 
more of those immense repositories of 
books whose existence is recorded, should 
have been within the limits of possibility. 

The works of the extant writers have, 
however, preserved to us considerable 
fragments of many of those which are lost; 
the collection of which, arranged under 
their several heads, though a difficult, 
would be a very meritorious service to the 
cause of literature. Such a project Bent- 
ley is said at one time to have entertained ; 
and a monument of his skill and diligence 
js extant in the fragments of Callimachus, 
which he has explored, though not with- 
out leaving some gleanings to the care of 
succgeding critics. In no department, 
however, have the scattered relics of 
learning more employed the attention of 
scholars than in that of the drama. This 
species of composition among the Greeks 
is peculiarly interesting: partly from its 
iutrinsic merit, and the specimens which 
it affords of that Attic elegance which has 
been the adiniration of all ages ; and partly 
because weare able to trace it with greater 
exactness than most of the other establish- 
ed forms of writing, from its rude origin 
through its various stages of progress to 
the ultimate perfection which it acquired. 
It is computed that in the age of Alex- 
ander about three thousand dramatic pieces 
of various descriptions were extant, of 
which some kind of memorial remains. 
It is to be regretted, that of the comic 
writers, Aristophanes is the only author of 
whom any entire work is preserved. The 
fragments however of Menander and Phi- 
lemon, lamentable relics as they are of 
departed fame and genius, still amount, 
with their due proportion of commentary, 
to a considerable volume. The names of 
the most eminent comic writers of Greece 
have been rendered familiar to English 
readers by Mr. Cumberland, in the inter- 
esting sketch of their works which he has 
given in the Observer; and his own 
masterly translatians convey no inadequate 
representation of the elegance of their re- 
mains, 

Some of the most interesting frag- 
ments of the comedians, selected by the 
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taste, and illustrated by the learning, of 
Mr. Walpole, are comprized in the iitile 
volume which forms the subject of this 
article. The authors are Cratinus, Eupolis, 
Plato, Pherecrates, Alexis, Antiphanes, 
Anaxandrides, Aristophon, Ephippus, Epi- 
crates, Eubulus, Phoenicides, Philetzrus, 
Timocles, Mnesimachus, Xenarchus, Ma- 
cha, Theophilus, Menander, Philemon, 
Diphilus. These fragments are elegantly 
printed, aud we believe more correct ia 
their readings than they have hitherto ap- 
peared, We wish that to each article Mr. 
Walpole had annexed the name of the 
author in whom it is to be found. 

Peculiar value will be attached to this 
volume, in consequence of some emenda- 
tions which it contains from the naasterly 
hand of professor Porson, some at which 
weshall transcribe. lu a fragmentof the As- 
sentatores of Eupolis,for cxwua yas cinas 
sacyes, is read, cnuxuua yao un’ acexyes. 
an emendation which may be classed with 
that of Alexander Aetolus, by Casaubon, 
celebrated by Valckenar (Dietr. 279). A 
humorous fiagment of Epicrates (p, 18) 
has the benefit of the same criticism both 
in the reading and the metre. P. 99, we 
have the following note; which contains 
the first application of the celebrated MS. 
of Plato, recently brought to this country, 
to the purposes of criticism, that we re- 
member to have seen; we wish that it 
might be speedily followed by many si- 
milar instances. ‘ Philetaeri, Venatrice. 
Quicunque accurate Suidam in vocibus 
Pireraipos et Nixoorcares lectitaverit, is 
liquido dejerare posset ista duo nomina ad 
unam eandemque personam respicere. 
Hance Porsoni conjecturam extra omnem 
dubitationis aleam ponit scholion quanti- 
vis pretii, quod, literis pra: vetustate obtu- 
tum oculorum pane fugientibus, ex MS, 
Platonis Dialogorum nobiscum perbenigne 
communicavit vir eruditissimus, ps 47. 
For woo tavra, nav exarov cvy Biwererat, 
the corrupt reading of a verse of Menan- 
der, we have the following emendation— 
éry Bies ext, aN improvement on that of 
Toup, and doubiless the genuine reading, 

Translations of many of the fragmenis 
from Grotius and Cumberland are added. 
The whole is creditable to the taste and 
industry of Mr. Walpole, and we hope 
that it is the precursor of future exertions. 





Arr. JII.—Specimens of scarce Translations of the seventeenth Century from the Latin 
Poets. To which are added miscellaneous Translations from ihe Greek, Spanish, Italian, 
&c. By Ropert Watrote, Esq. B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 164. 


OUR early English translators have long 
Yaboused under the imputation of that 


servile fidelity, which is true indeed only 
to the words of the author, while his spirit 
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is suffered wholly to evaporate, and leaves 
behind little more than a lifeless form. 
Yet a few there are, whom even the se- 
verest censurer will except from this ac- 
cusation. Itis the object of Mr. Walpole, 
by the specimens collected in this volume, 
to give his readers a more favourable idea 
than is usually formed of several of our 
early writers, ‘‘ in this species of compo- 
sition, with whose productions the general 
mass of readers is but little acquainted, 
from the rarity of the books in which they 
are contained.” The best perhaps is that 
from Gallus by Cotton, but we are doubt- 
ful whether any of them merit revival 
from the oblivion into which they have 
sunk. ‘They certainly do not in every in- 
stance correspond to the former part of 
the panegyric of Mr. Walpole, that ‘ fide- 
lity has been scarcely ever sacrificed to 
paraphrase, and in many passages pecu- 
liar felicity has been displayed by them.” 
‘The latter of the following lines is auda- 
ciously inserted by Oldham in his transla. 
tion of the story of Byblis and Caunus. 


* Alive I'll press, till breath in pray’rs be lost, 
And after come, a kind beseeching ghost.” 
P. 33. 


He thus amplifies three lines of the 
original : 


“< Dixit, et (incerte tanta est discordia 
mentis) 
Cum pigeat tentasse, libet tentare; modum- 
ce a sail : 
Exit, et infelix committit sepe repelli.” 


“She spoke: but such is her,unsettled mind, 

lt shifts from thought to thought like veering 
wind, 

Now to this point, and now to that inclin’d. 

What she could wish had unattempted been, 

She strait is eager to attempt again; 

What she repents, she acts; and now lets 
loose 

The reins to love, nor any bound allows ; 

Repulse upon repulse unmov’d she bears, 

And still sues on, while she her suit despairs.” 

P. 35. 


We know not what specimen we can 
select with greater propriety, than part 
of the story of Lucretia from Ovid, by 
Creech. 

“* This art prevail’d; she fear'd an injur’d 

name, 
And liv’d and suffered to secure her fame, 
Why dost thou smile, triumphant ravisher ? 
This shameful victory shall cost thee dear ; 
Thy ruin pay for this thy forc’d delight : 
How great a price! a hingdom fora night! 
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“ The guilty night was gone ;—the day ap- 

pears ; 

She blusht and rose, and double mourning 
wears ; 

As for her only son, she sits in tears, 

And for her father and her husband sends. 

Each quickly hears the message, and attends, 

But when they came and saw her drown’d in 
tears, 

Amaz’d they ask’d the cause,—W hat violent 
fears, 

What real ill did wound her tender mind? 

What friend was dead, for whom this grief 
desigus a? 

But she sate silent still, still sadly cried, 

And hid her blushing face, and wept and 
sigh’d. 

Both strive to comfort, both lament her fate, 

And fear some deadly ill they know not what. 

Thrice she would speak, thrice stopp’d ; again 
she iries, 

To speak her wrong, yet durst not raise her 
eyes: 

‘ This too on Tarquin’s score,’ she cried, ‘I 


place ; 
Pll speak, P’ll speak, ah me! my own dis- 


grace ;—’ 
And what they could her modest words ex- 
rest ; 
The last remain’d, her blushes _— the rest. 
Both weep, and both the fore’d offence for- 
give: 
‘In’vain you pardon me, I can't receive 
The pity you bestow: nor can I tive.’ 
This said, her fatal dagger pierc’d her side, 
And at her father’s feet she fell and died.” 


Several French translations from the 
Latin poets are also contained in this col- 
lection. 

The second part of this volume is en- 
titled Miscellaneous Translations, con- 
taining versions in Greek, Latin, and 
English, from originals in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, French, Greek, and Latin. 
Two Greek poems are original: an epi- 
taph on Mr. Tweddell, who died at Athens; 
and an ode, honoured with a prize, on the 
surrender of Malta to the English arms. 
The former of these poems, as it is short, 
we may be permitted to transcribe, 


* Eudes dv OSimdvoros’ arny Losing do’ eds 
pepas 
“Avben, nal of vevy Mode’ 2oianre marry. 
"AAA jucvoy TO yi owe TO yivoy Audie 
KRALAUTTEL 
Tinos ode urijy ovcavas aumds yet. 
‘Huw 0 0% ok DiAv Gilda ws, nara Caxcu 
xy eovres 
Mvama girsgparuvas yAwpav,oducaueia, 
"Hou y’ Su.ws nai reonvay een Tour evry, 
"Abaya 
‘Qe od Beevavvos wy nsicgas ev crOF IY.” 

















His Greek compositions prove Mr. 
Walpole to be well versed in the works 
of the lyric and dramatic writers. The 
use of the tenses is not always nicely ac- 
curate. The following line contains an 
Anglicism : 

“Cum mortis almus composuit sopor.” 


The sense requires, though the metre 
will not admit, composuerit : evyacete 
(p. 133) would be more accurately evvacy. 
The optative following wiv has a diffete 
ent power. 

The translations from the Greek are 
mostly of amatory poems. The follow- 
{Ng specimen is among the best : 

“ Fraught with the nectar’d sweets of early 

spring, 
Mark where the Zephyr speeds his destin’d 
Way, 
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And seeks upborne aloft on balmy wing _ 

Each flower that glitters in the morning’s 
ray. ; ; 

Onward he hastes ; and views with glad de- 
light 

Where gemm’d with dew the blushing roses 
bloom; : 

There ling’ring checks awhile his eager 
flight, 

And sighing o’er inhales the soft perfume. 

Still as he flies, the fragrance which he 
sips 

He breathes around, and scatters through the 
alr, 

Till fix’d at length he rests on Julia’s lips, 

And, mingling with each tender accent 


there, 

Sighs wiih the sigh which from her bosom 
flows, 

And scents with baimy dew the kisses she 
bestows.” 


Art.1V.—A Compendious Dictionary of the Latin Tongue : for the Use of publéc Seminaries, 
and of private Students. By ALEXANDER Apam, LL. D. Rector of the High School of 


Edinburgh, 8vo. pp. 911. 

THE writer of this work is well known 
to the public as the author of several emi- 
nently useful performances tending to 
facilitate the acquisition of classical learn- 
ing; and in common with his former pub- 
lications, the present volume bears ample 
testimony to his accurate erudition. In 
many respects it certainly possesses a de- 
cided advantage above every similar work 
intended for the use of the English learner. 
The examples have been selected with 
great care, and commonly present the 
most striking passages, or those which 
most require illustration, in the, authors 
from whom the words are taken. 


‘In order to connect the knowledge of 
words and things together, whenever a beau- 
tiful moral sentiment occurred, or an allusion 
is made to a remarkable custom, to an histori- 
cal fact, or the like, the whole sentence is 
transcribed, and if difficult, explained. When 
the example refers to any thing of great im- 
portance, it is farther illustrated by quoting 
similar passages from various authors, On 
this part of the work the compiler has bestow- 
ed the utmost attention, and hopes it will be 
found useful to readers of every description. 
Any one, who takes the trouble of examining 
only a few of the words, on which he has en- 
larzed, and of comparing them with those in 
Ainsworth, or indeed in any other dictionary 
the compiler has met with, will perceive the 
pains he has taken, and how much still re- 
mains to be done, to facilitate the perusal of 
the Latin classic authors.” 


It is no unimportant advantage, that 
for the authorities quoted, the best edi- 
tions, as those of Eynesti, Gesner, Dra- 


kenborch, &c. have been commonly 
consulted. ‘The typography also, an es- 
sential circumstance, though till lately 
much neglected, in a work intended for 
the use of young persons, has been care- 
fully superintended. 

The authorities — Dr. Adam ac- 
knowledges himself principally indebted, 
are Cooper and Ainsworth, Gesner’s edi- 
tion of the Latin thesaurus of R. Stepha- 
nus, Facciolati, the indices of Burman, 
Ernesti, &c. 

It is mentioned that a few names of 
gems, plants, and insects, which rarely 
occur, are omitted. This we regret ; as 
they are few, the insertion of them would 
not have sensibly increased the bulk of 
the volume. 

In one respect this work appears under 
a disadvantageous form. The tormer part 
of it is an abridgment of a larger work ; 
while in the latter part the articles are in- 
serted without curtailment, and conse- 
quently appear on a nauch larger scale. 
The circumstance is thus accounted for. 
The author, being prevented from execut- 
ing the design of publishing his larger 
work by the high price of printing and 
paper, resolyed in the mean time to pub- 
lish an abridgment for the use of learners ; 
intermingling, for the service of more 
advanced students, a fuller explication of 
such words as appeared most important 
or difficult ; but perceiving as he proceed- 
ed, the utility of more copious illustrations, 
he afterwards introduced them more free- 
ly, and in the latter part of the book has 
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enlarged on every word in proportion to 
its importance ; on several of them, nearly 
as much as he proposed in his larger work. 

Derivatives, and compound words, ex- 
cept in the case of words compounded 
with prepositions, are commonly inserted 
under their respective radicals. We doubt 
whether this method, though more satis- 
factory to the advanced student, be so 
well adapted for the use of the very young 
scholar, who has difficulties enough to con- 
tend with in the acquisition of a complex 
Janguage. But we suppase that this dic¢- 


Art. V.—Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, | Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrasis: 


ANCIENT CLASSICS, &e. 


tionary is only intended for the use of those 
who have made some proficiency beyond 
the elements of the Latin tongue. 

We gladly avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our sense of the use- 
ful and meritorious labours of Dr. Adam 
in his preceding publications ; along with 
our hope, that the success of the present 
volume will be such as to justify him in 
shortly communicating to the public the 
larger work of which it may be considered 
as a specimen. 


lo 


which is prefixed a concise, but comprehensive Syntax, By the Reverend WiLu1AM 


Nemson. 8vo. pp. 162. 

THE practice of exercises, though fa- 
miliar in the Latin, and of great import- 
ance in the acquisition of any language, 
has been strangely neglected in the Greek, 
at least till the publication of Dr. Hunt- 
ingford’s useful work. The motives which 
have induced the publication of the present 
volume, after the appearance of that of 
Pr. Huntingford’s, are not explained. 
Perhaps the latter has not been much used 
in Ireland. We shall not enter into a 
comparison of the two works. Each pos- 
sesses its advantages. ‘That of Mr. Neil- 


son, from the ye gue and va- 
} 


riety of the rules, an@ less complexity of 
the sentences, is perhaps better adapted 
for the use of young scholars. It possesses 
also some important additions. The fol- 
Jowing extract from the preface of the 
author will sufficiently explain his plan ; 
it is only our duty to add that it has been 
carefully and successfully executed. 

« The sentences are all, except in one or 
two unavoidable instances, in Attic prose ; 
for it is evidently improper to distract the 
learner’s attention from syntax, to poetic li- 
censes, or variety of dialects. 

“« Each chapter is divided into three parte. 
The first contains plain sentences, rarely an- 
ticipating any subsequent rule; these ought 
to be all rendered into correct Greek, be- 
fore the other parts of the chapters are at- 
tempted. ‘Lhe second contains more variety 
of expression, and exemplities the rules pro- 
miscuously, as well as the particular one pre- 
fixed to each chapter: this part is from | to 
the end of the English sentences. Having 
finished these sentences, in all the chapters 
on syntax, the student will be able to trans- 


late the third part of each chapter, which 
consists of Latin sentences, with no cor- 
responding Greek. 

“«* As there are inany elliptical expressions, 
which cannot be comprehended under any 
general rules of syntax, a selection of the 
most important examples has been made 
from Bos’s excellent work on ellipsis. ‘The 
scholar is to supply the words omitted ; which 
he will do with ease and pleasure, being en- 
abled, by the translation, to find them, and 
directed, by the blank spaces in the Greck 

age, where they ought to be placed, ‘The 
watin language was preferred to English, in 
these, in the sentences to be translated at the 
end of each chapter, and in the chapter on 
metaphrasis, as we have no English-Greek 
lexicon. 

‘* In order to give a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent dialects, quotations from lonic, Doric, 
and olic writers, and Homer, are inserted, 
which are to be rendered into the common 
Attic Greek. The student will thus learn 
every thing of importance in each, with much 
more ease and pleasure, than by committing 
a number of rules to memory. 

“The lines reduced to prosaic order, and 
to be returned into metre, are intended to 
form a taste for the melody of Greek poetry, 
And, to impress upon the mind the distine- 
tion between a poetic and prosaic style, it is 
recommended to exercise learners in para- 
phrasing, or imitating in prose, select pas- 
sages of the Greek poets. This is usually 
called metaphrasis. A short specimen of it 
is given in the last chapter. It was thought 
unnecessary to insert more pieces of this kind, 
as any poet will furnish sufficient exercises.” 


The rule prefixed to chap. vit. on the 
use of the particles av, cay, &c. is not sufs 
ficiently accurate and distinct. 


ART. VI.—The Nature of Things: a Didactic Poem. Translated from the Latin of Titus 
Lucretius Carus, accompanied with the original Text, and illustrated with Notes philolo- 


gical und explanatory. By Joux Mason Goopv. In Two Volumes. 


SEVERAL causes seem to have con- 
spived to withdraw from the poem of Lu- 


Ato. 
cretius, that degree of popularity and es- 
teem to which it is justly entitled, and 
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which it has always enjoyed with a few 
discriminating men of letters. ‘The ab- 
struseness of its subjects; the irreligion 
and licentiousness which have been attri- 
buted, the former perhaps justly, the lat- 
ter certainly with great injustice, to the 
tenets of Epicurus; have operated to its 
prejudice ; nor is it every reader on whom 
the simplicity, and in some passages rug- 
gedness of the style, will not at first ope- 
rate unfavourably. On the other hand, 
the skill with which the argument is treat- 
ed, but more especially the exquisite pic- 
tures and descriptions, the frequent strokes 
of sublimity and pathos with which the 
subject is varied and adorned, will ever 
secure for this poet a high degree of esti- 
mation with resders of real taste, and 
justly place him in the foremost rank of 
Roman genius, 

Though the circumstances which have 
been mentioned have almost necessarily 
precluded this writer from the enjoyment 
of extensive popularity, yet many modern 
writers and readers of taste have been no 
strangers to his merits, and there are few 
authors of whom imitations may more 
frequently be traced in the works of suc 
ceeding poets. Thus our own Spenser, a 
writer indeed intimately conversant with 
the great performances of antiquity, has 
almost translated the introduction of the 
poem in a long passage, which does ample 
justice to the original. The modern li- 
terature of the most polished nations of 
Europe, and that of our own country in 
particular, possesses also various transla- 
tions of this writer, though in few in- 
stances capable of affording any adequate 
representation of his beauties. That of 
Marchetti perhaps alone presents an ex- 
ception to this remark. The French, as 
usual, appear to have naturalized the poet 
only by means of prose translations ; 
and the versions, whether partial or entire, 
which our own country has afforded, 
have in most instances been long and 
deservedly disregarded. 

It has been the fate of this poet to have 
suffered in the original almost as much 
from the licentiousness of his editors, as, 
in modern languages, from the inadequacy 
of his translations. The publication of a 
splendid edition of the Latin text in this 
country by Mr. Wakefield, in which many 
passages have been restored to a state of 
integrity, by the aid of manuscripts and 
old editions, in consequence of which the 
attention of the public has perhaps been 
directed in a greater degree to the work 
of this poet, seemed to offer a fayourable 
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period for a translation, of merit com- 
mensurate to the claims of English lite- 
rature, and the just reputation of the au- 
thor. This office has been undertaken by 
Mr. Good; honourably, we think, to 
himself, and beneiicially to the cause of 
learning. 

The clegant poetical talents, and the 
various learning of Mr. Good, are already 
well known to the public; and these are 
qualities which it is requisite for a transla- 
tion of Lucretius to combine in no ordi« 
nary degree. . 

‘the preface contains, at considerable 
length, an account of preceding versions 
which have come to the knowledge of the 
translator, as well as of the views with 
which his own translation was undertaken, 
and the principles upon which it has been 
conducted. On this subject the writer 
may properly speak for himself. 


“Contrary fo the example afiorded b 
my predecessors, I have preferred blank 
verse to rhyme; not, however, from any 
dread of superior Jabour, but frem a persua- 
sion that, in mixed subjects of description 
and scientific precept, it possesses a decisive ad- 
vantage over the couplet. It bends more rea- 
dily to the topics introduced, it exhibits more 
dignity trom its unshackled freedom, and dis- 
plays more harmony trom its greater variety 
of cadeive. I havezalso attempted, what 
ought, indeed, to bé@ithe attempt of every 
translator, to give the manner, as well as the 
matter, ot the original, to catch its characte- 
ristic style, and delineate its terms of ex- 
pression. 

** The translation is accompanied with a 
perpetual commentary, in the form of sub- 
joined notes, and a correct copy of the Latin 
text. With respect to the propriety or ad- 
vantage of the latter, I was for some time 
doubttul. Mr. Waketield was the first who 
proposed it to me; the plan was afterwards 
strenuously advised by many other literar 
friends of ihe tirst eminence, and | at lengt 
resolved to adopt it. In the choice of an 
edition, 1 found no difficulty: the intrinsi¢ 
excellence, and pre-eminence of Mr. Wake- 
tield’s own, precluding all hesitation upon the 
subject. I have at ee however, a mo- 
tive for reprinting this edition, of which, L 
could not, at first, be aware ; for alinost all 
its copies were unfortunately consumed by 
the fire that, about two years ago, destroyed 
Mr. Hamilton’s printing-offices. To this 
edition, nevertheless, | have not, in every in- 
stance, adhered in my translation; on some 
few occasions preferring the lection of prior 
expositors, and in two or three cases suggest- 
ing emendations of my own: yet, not choos- 
ing to break in upon the integrity of Mr, 
Waketield’s text, 1 have merely pointed out, 
and defended, such variations in the com 
mentary. 
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«« This commentary is composed of notes of 
different descriptions, which will, in general, 
be found equally original in their design and 
inaterials. It consists of parallel passages, or 
obvious imitations of Lucretius by. ether poets, 
_ whether Latin, French, italian, German, Spa- 
nish, Portugueze, or English ; together with 
original passages from Greek writers, to which 
our poet has bimself occasionally referred, or 
from which he has manifestly borrowed. It 
consists, likewise, of casual observations on 
the different versions of Lucretius in our own, 
as well as foreign languages ; and comparisons 
of the doctrines elucidated or animadverted 
upon inthe course of the poem, with others of 
a similar tendency, which have been advanced 
or maintained by more modern philosophers. 
As I chiefly design this publication for the 
use of the English reader, I have, moreover, 
been punctilious in subtixing translations of 
all the passages from foreign writers, whose 
works I have found it necessary to quote. In 
cases where we have already adequate trans- 
lations of such works in our own language, [ 
have readily availed myself of such assist- 
ance: but in all other instances, as also where 
the version in common use is not sufficiently 
close to the original author to answer the 
purpose of the quotation, I have taken the li- 
berty of giving a version myself. ‘This, as 
will be obvious, has largely augmented my 
labours, but it was a trouble that seemed im- 
periously demanded.” 


Mr. Good however has not confined his 
researches to the wriggrs of ancient or mo- 
dern Europe : he is an oriental scholar, 
of no mean accomplishment ; and has in 
various instances rendered the muses cf 
the east, tributary to those of the west. 
From some instances of coincidence, he 
is not indeed uninclined to concede some 
probability to a supposition of the abbé 
de St. Pierre, which he allows to be only 
a conjecture, that Lucretius was not ig- 
norant of the poetic books of the Jewish 
scriptures. Virgil, he observes, was in- 
disputably acquainted with the prophecies 
of Isaiah, We cannot say that the coinci- 
dences which are supposed to exist be- 
tween some passages of the poet, and the 
writings of the prophet, appear to us suf- 
ficient to establish the fact. Had the li- 
terati of Greece and Rome been acquaint- 
ed with the Jewish scriptures more than 
by reputation, the references to them, 
and the mention made of them, would, 
we conceive, have been more frequent. 

The preface is followed by a life of Lu- 
cretius. The materials are indeed scanty : 
they appear however to have been glean- 
ed with great industry by the biographer. 
Lucretius appears not to have possessed 
any public station. It is not therefore 


surprising that the incidents of his lite ac- 
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cupy a small space in the annals of Roman 
history. How little is indeed known of 
the lives of Virgil and Horace beyond 
what is incidentally recorded by them- 
selves, or a few of their contemporaries 
similar to themselves in taste and pursuits ! 
The name of Lucretius is traced in various 
periods of Roman history from the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins. But though 
several persons occur, memorable on dif- 
ferent accounts, who bore this name, no 
documents remain which enable us to 
trace the line of the poet's descent. His 
work however forms a nobler and more 
durable monument to his fame, than any 
honours of lineage and ancestry by which 
he may have been distinguished. 

Whatever were the parentage of Lu- 
cretius, as his talents were eminent, his 
education appears to have been the most 
liberal that the age was capable of afford- 
ing. ‘Lhe polite arts, as well as the severer 
studies of philosophy, had now made con- 
siderable progress in Rome. At no re- 
mote period the language, manners, and 
literature of the Greeks, had been the ob- 
ject of abhorrence or contempt to the 
stern ‘patriots of the republic; who held 
no acquisition in estimation but that of 
military glory, and feared no danger but 
the introduction of such principles, tastes, 
and pursuits, as tended, in their opinion, 
to enervate the martial spirit of their 
countrymen. The voice of the philoso- 
pher was regarded as the song of the 
syren, charming indeed, but only calculat- 
ed to lull men into inactivity and etfemi- 
nacy. Yet when the severe Cato could 
so far prevail over the inveteracy of his 
prejudices, as in an advanced period of his 
lite to become a student of the Greek 
language, it is not suprizing that the pur- 
suits of literature, of which Greece was 
the only accessible source, gradually gain- 
ed ground, till that native tongue of poetry 
and science became a necessary part of the 
education of every Roman youth distin- 
guished by rank, fortune, and promising 
talents. 

It is evident from his writings that Lu- 
cretius must have applied himself with 
great ardour to the acquisition of the Gre- 
cian philosophy. His poem displays al- 
most as much learning as genius. The 
sect under whose banners he enrolled 
himself, was that of Epicurus ; whose 
philosophy, however imperfect, when 
compared with that of the moderns, and 
however chargeable with some great and 
Hnportant errors, was perhaps on the 
whole the most rational system, at least of 























physics, dialectics, and morals, which had 
then been introduced. The schools of 
this philosophy were at that time distin- 
guished by some of the most eminent 
names of which the age could boast. 
~ Toexplain the principles of this sys- 
tem in the Latin language, in the form 
of a didactic poem, was an undertak- 
ing at once novel and arduous. A 
didactic poem was perhaps a production 
hitherto unknown in the Latin tongue ; 
and the prose writers, who had applied 
themselves to the illustration of philoso- 
phy, had altogether failed of success. 
Cicero treats with contempt, with respect 
at least to their style and arrangement, 
the philosophical treatises which had pre- 
ceded his own writings in that branch of 
science. Greece indeed abounded with 
examples of this species of composition, 
which it would be a vain attempt to num- 
ber, and comparatively few of which 
have survived the ravages of time. Some 
of the elder philosophers, as Empedocles 
and Parmenides, had also presented their 
systems under a poetic garb; and in a 
subsequent age didactic poetry had re- 
ceived from such writers as Nicander and 
Aratus, a more polished language, and ap- 
propriate tone. With respect however 
to the state of Roman literature, Lucre- 
tius might justly indulge the boast : 

* Juvetque novas decerpare flores, 
Insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Musz.’ 


The Latin language was undoubtedly 
much less tractable than the Greck to the 
employment either of the poet or philo- 
sopher. Cicero frequently complains of 
the difficulty of conveying philosophical 
ideas by means of a language not yet dis- 
ciplined to the admission of terms corre- 
spondent to them, and he appears to have 
been frequently reduced to the necessity 
of inventing terms for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his Greek original. Lucretius 
hada still greater reason to complain of 
the hardship of accommodating philo- 
sophical ideas at once to a language, to 
which they were hitherto unknown, and 
to the mechanical structure of verse, and 
laws of poetical description ; a difficulty 
which he does not fail to point out to the 
friend to whom his work is inscribed. 
‘Nec me animi fallit, Graiorwm obscura re- 
erta 

Difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse; 

Multa novis verbis presertim quom sit a- 
gundum ie 

Sept egestatem lingua, ef rerum novita- 
em, . 
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Another difficulty which Lucretius 
himself mentions as incident to his work, 
was the necessity which it imposed on 
him of combating the popular prejudices 
of his age, and the imputation of impiety 
to which it was likely to subject him. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that this dif. 
ficulty is overrated by Mr. Good, when 
he says, ‘it is impossible to conceive 
that any man could, without personal 
danger, encounter the animosity of so 
numerous and powerful a body as those 
religious orders must have formed, by the 
propagation of doctrines avowedly subver- 
sive of their entire constitution.’ The 
hold of the pagan system of theology ou 
the minds of men was already much re- 
laxed in the age of Lucretius; men of 
education, among whom alone his poenz 
was likely to be circulated, were com- 
monly unbelievers in it ; and many of the 
pontiffs who performed in public the so- 
lemnities of their religion, in private ri- 
diculed its absurdities without reserve. 

Having satisfactorily defended the doc- 
trines of Epicurus, and the philosophic 
poet his disciple, from the charge of im- 
morality and licentio:sness, which has 
been thrown upon them by the ignorant or 
the disingenuous, Mr. Good next enters 
upon a more arduous task, that of clear- 
ing the Epicurean system from the impu- 
tation of atheism, which has in every age 
been affixed to it. The undertaking is 
bold, and ingeniously supported ; we car- 
not say that it appears to us equally suc- 
cessful. Our limits permit us to extract 
only a small part of Mr. Good's apo- 
logy. 

He first shews, what indeed no one will 
deny, that Epicurus allowed the existence 
of intelligent beings superior to man in 
happiness aud dignity of nature. In some 
passages Mr. Good imagines that he dis- 
covers the mention of one supreme intel- 
ligence, of incomprehensible majesty, who 
by his inscrutable decrees governs the 
universe, and regulates the tenor of 
events. 


“« This magnificent and tremendous Being 
he no where attempts to describe: but, to 
prove his existence, he adverts, in a variety 
of places, to those arbitrary and niysterious 
events which are perpetually recurring through 
all nature, baffling the expectations of the 
most prudent, and elevating us to the con- 


templation of a Divinity, supreme, indivi- 

dual, and omnipotent: 

“* So, from his awful shades, some Power 
_ UNSEEN 

O’erturns all human greatness ; treads te 
dust, : 
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Rods, ensigns, crowns, the proudest poinps 
of state, 
And laughs at all the mockery of man. 

“« The unseen, incomprehensible, or mys- 
terious Power, is a phrase not unfrequently 
applied to the Divinity in most languages, but 
in none, perhaps, with so much appropriation 
as the Latin, im which the term Vis, or 
Power, even without an adjunct, is put in 
apposition with Numen, Mens Drvrna, or 
the PRESENT Gop, and often used synoni- 
mously for these appeliations. ‘Thus the au- 
thor of the Panegyric to Constantine Angus- 
tus: ‘O supreme Creator! whose names are 
as numerous as thou hast willed there should 
be languages among the nations: whom, for 
thou authorisest itto be said, zt zs zmposstble 
jor us to know—dwelis not in thee that CerR- 
TaIN PowER, and DIVINE MIND, which is 
ditiused through the whole world? ‘The 
writer has selected ‘the very words of Lucre- 
tius, Vis Qum@pDaM, but has, at the same 
time, omitted his truly clegant and appro- 
priate epithet of abdita, unseen, inscrutable, 
or mysterious :—Vis ABDITA QUEDAM. Ci- 
cero, in his Milonian oration, has a passage 
still more to the point: ‘ Nor can any one,” 
says he, ‘ think otherwise, unless he disbelieve 
that there exists a Power or DIVINE Ener- 
cy. But there does, there does exist this 


Power ; nor is it possible that a somE- 
THING, which perceives and actuates, should 
be present in these bodies, even in the midst 
of their infirmities, and not be present in so 
grand, so excellent a movement of nature: 


unless, indeed, such a Power be to be denied 
for the sole reason that it is not secn, or per- 
ceived ; as though we were able to behold 
this mind of ours by which we determine, by 
which we foresee, by which, at this moment, 
I myself act, and speak, or could plainly as- 
certain of what it consists, or where it resides. 
This, this, then, is the Power that has so 
often favoured this city with an incredible 
prosperity and ~ pr Let not, there- 
fore, the theism of Lucretius be suspected, 
because, in conjunction with his countrymen 
in general, he represents the great author 
and arbiter of all things as an UNSEEN or IN- 
SCRUTABLE Power. [ven in the present 
age of the world, we only know him from his 
attributes,—from his word and from his works, 
for no man hath hitherto seen God, or can see 
him. The sacred scriptures are full of the 
same representation. Thus, Moses, in the 
very midst of an intercourse with which he 
was favoured by the Almighty, inquires what 
is his name, that he might inform the Israelites 
of it. To the same effect, Zophar, in his 
interview with Job: 
** Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou completely find out the Almighty ? 
** With which, the following sublime apos- 
trophe of Job himself is in perfect unison: 
“* O that I knew where I might find him :— 
Behold! I go forwards, but he is not there; 
And backwards, but I cannot perceive him: 
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On the left hand I feel for him, but trace him 


> 
He ensltroudeth the right hand, and I cannot 
see him. 
“ So the devout Asaph : 
“« In the sea is thy way, 
And thy - in the deep waters, 
And thy footsteps are not known. 


“* And hence the Athenians in future ages, 
erected an altar to this same inscrutable and 
MYSTERIOUS PoweR, and inscribed it 
ATNOITA OEN, “ To THE UNKNowN 
Gop.” St. Paul remarked the inscription 
in his visit to this city, and particularly alludes 
to it in his aaldress to the Athenians : ‘ whom, 
therefore,’ says he, ‘ ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.’ It was about a cen- 
tury before St. Paul's visit to Athens, that 
Lucretius was studying in the same seat of 
philosophy and superstition : and, as there 
can be little doubt that this altar was at that 
time in existence, it is no extravagant conjec- 
ture that our poet himself had repeatedly no- 
ticed it, and had its inscription in his recollee- 
tion whea composing the passage before us.” 


The passage on which Mr. Good lays 
this stress, runs thus in the original : 


sad Ps a adeo res humanas vis abdita qua- 
dam 
Obterit ; et pulchros fasces, scevasque se 
cures, 
Proculeare, ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur.” 
V. 1232, 

We imagine that few readers of Lu- 
cretius will discover in this description 
any thing more than the power of chance, 
to use popular language, or, speaking 
more strictly, the agency of causes re- 
specting which we possess too fittle expe- 
rience to be able to foresee their time and 
extent of operation. 

Mr. Good next represents the atomic 
philosophy of Epicurus as subordinate 
to a system of theism, and in support of 
this supposition quotes a few passages 
from Diogenes Laertius. We can only 
observe that in none of these passages, 
or in the whole circle of the ancient Epi- 
curean doctrine respecting first causes, 
does there appear to us to be any mention, 
direct or implied, of intelligence. It is 
indeed the whole scope of their system 
of physics, to Shew that matter is formed 
into systems of order by the operation of 
powers eternally and independantly inhe- 
rent in itself. In the translation of one 
of the passages to which we have referred, 
it must be observed, that the word ‘ im- 
mediate,’ printed in Italics, is inserted, 
and that the word rendered ‘ creation,’ 
implies only origination or birth, or con- 
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staution, if with some editions, we read 
CvuTTATE. 

The appendix to the life contains a 
comparison of the Epicurean philosophy, 
with other ancient systems, and 2 history 
of its various revolutions in ancient and 
modern times. 

We now proceed to the translation : 
and the extracts which we shall give, 
partly from the more strictly didactic and 
argumentative, and partly from the di- 
gressive and more ornamented passages of 
the poem, will enable our readers to form 
their judgment of its merits. 

The invocation to Venus, &s the repre- 
sentative of nature, and parent of the Ro- 
man race, with which the poem commen- 
ces, is a passage of celebrated beauty, 
and is well known to the English reader, 
by the translations and imitations of it, 
which are to be found in the works of our 
own poets. 


“ Parent of Rome! by gods and men bee 
lov'd, 

Benignant Venus! thou! the sail-clad Main, 

And fruitful Earth, as round the Seasons 
roll, 

With Life who swellest, for by thee all live, 

And, living, hail the cheerful light of day :— 

Thee, Goddess, at thy glad approach, the 
winds, 

The tempests fly: dedalian Earth to thee 

Pours forth her sweetest tlow'rets: Ocean 
laughs, 

And the blue Heavens ia. cloudless splendour 
deck’d. 

For, when the Spring first opes her frolick 
eye, 

And genial Zephyrs long lock’d up respire, 

Thee’ Goddess, then, th aerial binds pan a 

To rapture stung through every shiv’ring 
plume: 

Thee, the wild herds ; hence, o’er the joyous 
glebe 

Bounding at large ; or, with undaunted chest, 

Stemming the torrent tides. Through all 
that lives 

So, by thy charms, thy blandishments o’er- 
power’d, 

Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pur- 
sue : 

Till through the seas, the mountains, «and the 
floods, 

The verdant meads, and woodlands fill’d with 
song, 

Spurr’d by desire each palpitating tribe 

Hastes, at thy shrine, to plant the future 
race. 


Since, then, with universal sway thou 
rul’st, 
And thou alone ; nor aught without thee 
springs, 
Aught gay or lovely ; thee I woo to guide 
Aight my flowing song, that aims to paint 
Ayy. Rey. Vor. 1V, 
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To Memmivus’ view the Ess—NCES oF 
THINGS: 

Memmtus, my friend, by thee, from earliest 
youth, ; - 

O Goddess! led, and train’d to every grace. 

Then, O, vouchsafe thy favour, power di- 
vine! 

And with immortal eloquence inspire. 

Quell, too, the fury of the hostile world, 

And ‘luli to peace, that all the strain may 
hear. 

For peace is thine: on thy soft bosom he, 

The warlike field who sways, almighty Mars, 

Struck by triumphant Love's eternal wound, 

Reclines full frequent: with uplifted gaze 

On thee he feeds his longing, ling’ring eyes, 

And all his soul hangs quiv’ring trom thy 
lips. 

O! ‘hile thine arms in fond embraces clasp 

His panting members, sov'reign of the beart ! 

Ope thy bland voice, and intercede for Rome. 

For, while th’ unsheathed swordis brandish'd, 
vain 

And all unequal is the poet's song ; 

And vain th’ attempt to claim his patron's 
ear.” 


If we be not mistaken, this passage 
will be considered as a favourable speci- 
men of Mr. Good's talents -as a transla- 
tor of Lucretius. The original, as we 
have before mentioned, has been imitated 
by Spenser ; it was also translated by 
Dryden. 

This introduction, beautiful as it con- 
fessedly is, presents, at first view, a kind 
of incongruity with the object of . the 
work, which is to account for the nature 
of things-by the operation of their own 
laws, and consequently to disprove the 
popular system of mythology. A poet 
1s not to be bound by laws so strict ; and 
when he takes advantage of the mythology 
of his country, as the foundation of some 
beautiful poetical description, he is not 
necessarily to be considered as subscribing 
to the creed which he adopts. The ob- 
jecti@n has, however, been urged by several 
writers, and especially by Hume. ‘ Lu- 
cretius,’ he says, ‘ was plainly seduced by 
the strong appearance of allegory which 
is observable in the pagan fictions. He 
first addresses himself to Venus, as to 
that power, which animates, renews, and 
beautifies the universe ; but is soon be- 
trayed by the mythology into incoheren- 
cies, while he prays to that allegorical per- 
sonage to appease the furies of her lover, 
Mars ; an idea not drawn from allegory, 
but from the popular religion, and which 
Lucretius, as an epicurean, could not cous 
sistently admit of.’ Etfectually to defend 
the poet, some writers have contended 
that the whole description is aliegorical, 


Z 
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and in stpport of this supposition, the 
baron des Coutures advances an abstruse 
philosophical hypothesis, too remote how- 
ever to permit us to conceive that it en- 
‘tered into the mind of the author. The 
solution which Mr. Good proposes, though 
perhaps not necessary, is however much 
more obvious and probable. 


_“ Now, allowing that the solution of De 
Coutures is somewhat tow recondite, [ can by 
‘No means perceive the incoherency complain- 
ed of by Mr. Hume. ‘The character of Mars 
Is, in the present instance, altogether as alle- 
goric as that of Venus; and the fiction of their 
union as correct and consistent with the true 
spirit of allegory, as any tiction that was ever 
Invented, Venus is the poetic type of all fe- 
male grace and excellence: Mars, of all the 
qualities of the hero: the one the goddess of 
‘beauty ; the other the genius of war. What 
is there then incoherent in the loves of such 
ideal personages 5 in their mutual embraces ; 
and the triumph of the former over the latter? 
‘The same fact is realized every day in the na- 
tural world. It is the very typect the con- 
nexion between Alexander and Thais, Mare 
Antony and Cleopatra, our own Edward and 
Eleonora. ‘that such an allegory was conso- 
nant with themythology of the Grecian people, 
iscreditable to the consistency ofthat my tholo- 
gy itself. But, surely, Lucretius was not to re- 
Nnquish 2 beauty of this description, merely 
because it coincided with the popular faith of 
his countrymen, or might even be founded 
vpon it. In my mind, it was an additional 
mvutive for his having recourse to it; and 
nothing can, in a greater degree, demonstrate 
the delicacy of his taste, or the correctness of 
his judgment. 






““ It is true, he is commencing a poetical 
essay, with the express purpose of confuting 
the popular mythology of both Greece and 
Rome. He asserts repeatedly that the whole 
system: is fictitious, and totally unworthy of 
credit ; but he asserts at the same time, that 
so long as it is regarded as mere fiction, no 
evil can ensue, and that its beauties age nu- 
“anerous and apposite : 


* Call, if thou chuse it, the resounding deep 

Neprene, and Ceres term the golden 
grain, 

Be Baccrus wine, its vulgar source forgot, 

And e’en this globe of sensciess EartH de- 
line 

Parent or Gops: no harm ensues; but 
mark, 

*Tis fiction all, by vital facts disprov'd.” 

Few passages have been more frequently 

or more justly applauded than the fine per- 

sonification of superstition, which the 

poet employs in defence of his own phi- 

‘fosophy. Weare tempted, in this instance, 

toquote the original 
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«* Humana ante oculos fede quom Viia ja* 
ceret 

In terris, obpressa gravi sub Religione, 

Que caput a ewli regionibus obtendebat, 

Horribili super adspeetu mortalibus instans 5 

Primum Graius homo mortaleis adtoilere 
contra 

Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra : 

Quem neque fana detin, nee fulmina, nec 
Minitanti 

Murmure, compressit cxlum ; sed eo magis 
acrem 

Inritat anim: virtutum, ecfringere ut arta 

Nature primus portaruva claustra cupiret. 

Ergo vivida vis aniimi pervicit, et extra 

Processit longe flammantia mwnia mundi 

Aique omue immensum peragravit mente 
animoque : 

Unde refert nobis victor quid possit orire, 

Quid nequeat 5 finita potestas deniqne cuique 

Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus 
hzrens. 

Qua re Religio, pedibus subjecta, vicissim 

Ob teritur, nos exaquat victoria cxlo.” 

63—S80. 

“ Not thus Mankind. Them long the tyrant 
poweT 

Of SUPERSTITION sway'd, uplifted proud 

Her head to heaven, aud with horrific limbs 

Brooding o’er earth; till he, the man of 
Greece, 

Auspicious rose, who first the combat dar’d, 

And broke in twain the monster's iron rod. 

No thunder him, no fell revenge pursu'd 

Of heaven incens’d, or deities in arms. 

Urg'd rather, hence, with more determin’d 
soul, 

To burst through Nature's portals, from the 
crowd 

With jealous caution clos’d; the flaming 
walls 

Of heaven to scale, and dart his dauntless 
eve, 

Till the vast whole beneath him stood dis- 
play’d. , 

Hence taught he us, triumphant, what miglrt 
sprivg, 

And what forbear: what powers inherent 
lurk, 

And where their bounds, and issues. 
hence, we, 

Triumphant, too, o'er SUPERSTITION rise, 

Contemn her terrors, and unfold the hea- 
vens.” 


And, 


In this passage the picture of Super- 
stitfon is perhaps scarcely given with accue 
racy. In the original she is represcuted, 
not as lifting her bead to heaven, but as 
residing in the skies enveloped in clouds, 
and displaying only her head and terrific 
features to the aflrighted multitude be- 
neath. The addition of the following 
words ‘from the crowd with jealous cau- 
tion closed,’ rather tends also, we think, 
to weaken the effect of the description. 
For ‘ pursued’ also, perhaps, deterred 





























Would be more accurate. We doubt 
whether the additional circumstance, ‘ and 
broke in twain the monster’s iron rod,’ 
be justifiable. In other respects the trans- 
lation is good. 

The following passage contains one of 
the absurd peculiarities of epicurean doc- 
trine, the declination of atoms. It is 
very accurately, skilfully, and successfully 
rendered by Mr. Good. 


“ This, too, regard intent : that primal seeds, 

When dowa, direct their potent path they 
urge, 

In time uncertain, and uncertain space, 

Ott from the right decline—yet so minute 

Vect they, no tancy less can e’er conceive. 

Without this devious curve primordial seeds 

Would drop successive, like the crystal show’r, 

Void of ali contest, all re-active blow, 

Whence nature sole her world of wonders 
works. 

“If, then, there be, who deem the seeds of 
things 

More pond'rous, as their rectilivear course 

Speeds through the void, the lighter soon may 
reach, 

‘And thus the repercussive war commence,— 

Far ere they from the truth. For though, 
when urged 

Through the pure air, or clear translucent 
wave, 

Doubtless, all pond'rous forms more swift 
descend ; 

This, from the variance of resistance sole, 

Flows, by such tluids form'd, ’guinst things 
unlike, 

The grosser quick-o’erpow’ring. 
space, 

Tn every part, in every hour the same, 

"Throughout resists noi, the demanded path 

Yielding submissive. Hence, in equal time, 

‘Through the blaak void, unequal weights 
descend 

Of every fancied variance: and hence, too, 

‘The grosser ne'er the lighter urg’d below 

Can gain, triumphant; or the contest rouse 

Whence spring new motions, and all nature 
lives. 

Hence doubly flows it why the seeds of 
things 

Should trom the right decline ; yet, in de- 
gree, : 

The least conceptibly, lest we should deem 

‘The line oblique which nature ne’er assumes. 

For nought more obvieus, as the sight con- 
hirins, 

‘Than that all weights, their downward course 
at will 

Steering, obliquely never can descend ; 

But what keen sight of man can prove pre- 
cise 7 

That the swift cadence ne'er declines at all? 

Had all one motion uniform, the new 

Th’ anterior skilful copying, if throughout 

Primordial seeds ceclin'd not, rousing hence 

Fresh springs of action, potent to subvert 


But pure 
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The bonds of fate, and break the rigid chain 
Of cause on cause, eternal,—whence, re- 
solve, ' 
Flows through the world this freedorn of the 
re) 
mind? ; 
This power to act, though fate the ceed for- 
po’ , Ss 


bid, 

Urg’d by the will alone? The free-born mind 

Acts, or forbears, spontaneous ; its own time, 

Its place, alike uncertain: these the will, 

Doubtless, alone determines, and, at once, 

Flies the tleet motion through the assenting 
frame. 

Dest thou 
drops 

That reins the racer, instant though he dart, 

Not half so instant darts he as his soul 

Ambitious covets? Deep through all his 
frame 

Th’ elastic nerves must fitst the wish con- 
vey" 

Ere yet the censentaneous flight succeed. 

ijence, obvious, springs all metion from the 
heart, 

Rous'd by the mind’s resolve, and instant 
urg’d * 

Through every nerve, through every quiv’- 
ring lunb. 

A force far different this than e’er prevails 

When aught without coérces. Passive, then, 

Bends all the frame th’ extrinsic power be- 
neath, 

Borne down reluctant ; till th’ awakening 
will 

Unchains each member, and resumes her 
right. ; 

For oft, though foreign force, with tyrant 
sway, 

Rule us, resistless, headlong hurrying down— 

Say—lurks no adverse something in the 
breast 

Proud to withstand? full oft, at whose con- 
trol, 

Switt flows the nervous tide from limb to 
limb, 

Bursting each bond—and, oft, as swift, re- 
tires ? 

Hence firm maintain we priinal seeds some 
cause 

Must feel of rising motion unbestow'd 

By weight, or blow re-active, whence alone 

Upsprings this secret power by man possest : 

Nought forming nought, as reason proves 
yrecise. 

For weight forbids the credence that alone 

Things. by re-action move; yet, lest the 
mind =~ 

Bend to a stern necessity within, 

And, like a slave, determine but by force,—< 

‘Phough urg'd by weight, in time, in place 
unaxt, 

Each primal atom trivial stil declines.” 


not see, as down the barrier 


The conclusion of the third book, a- 
gdainst the fear of death, is one of the 
eminently beautiful passages of the 
poem ; our limits forbid us to extract 
the whole, . 
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“« But thy dear home shall never grect thee 
more ! 
No more the best of wives!—thy babes be- 

lov’d, , 

Whose haste half-met thec, emutous to snatch 

"The duicet kiss that rous'd thy secret soul, 

Again shall never hasten !—nor thine arin, 

With deed heroic, guard tiny country’s weal !--- 

O mournful, mourniul fate!” thy friends ex- 
claim, 

** One envious hour of these invalued joys 

Robs thee for ever !”—Sut they add not here, 

** It robs thee, too, of all desire of joy :” 

A truth, once uttee’d, that the mind would free 

From every dread,eand trouble.‘ Thou art 
safe! 

The sleep of death protects thee! and secures 

¥rom all the unnumbered woes of mortal life! 

While we, alas! tue sacred urn around 

That holds thine ashes, shall insatiate weep, 

Nor time destroy th’ eternal grief we feel!” 

What then has death, if death be mere repose, 

And quiet only in a peaceful grave, 

What has it thus to mar this. life of man? 

“© Yet mar it does. E’en o'er the festive 

board, 

The glass while grasping, and, with garlands 
crown’d, 

The thoughtless maniacs oft indignant roar, 

** Flow short the joys of wine !—e’en while we 
drink 

Life ceases, and to-morrow ne’er returns!” 

As if, in death, the worst such wretches fear'd 

Were thirst unquenched, parching evry nerve, 

Or deem'd their passions would pursue them 
still. 

Not anxious, thus, mankind the world resign 

At evening hour when soul and body rest: 

Nor would they though that rest were ne'er 
to end: 

Nor thusthe day's desire putsucs their dreams ; 

Though then the seeds of sense not wander tar 

From sensile movements, scarcely, oft, al- 
lay’d, 

And quick resum’d when starts the soul at 
morn. 

Of much less moment, then, should death be 
held ‘ 

Than sleep, if aught can lesa than that which 
ne'er 

Moment excites whatever; for the crowd 

Of sensile seeds are wider here disperst; 

Nor wakes he e’er to actioii, and the day, 

Whose frame once feels the chilling pause of 
life. 

** Were then the Nature of created things 
To rise abrupt, and thus repining man 
Address— O mortal! whence these useless 

fears? 

This weak, supertluous sorrow? why. th’ ap- 


proach 
Dread’st thou of death? For if the time 
elaps'’d 
Have smil'd propitious, and not all its gifts, 
As though adventur'd in a leaky vase, 
Reen id:y wasted, profitless, and vain— 
Why quit’st thou Hot, thou fool! the feast of 


thew 
ame 
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FilPd,—and with mind all panting for repose? 

But if thyself have squander'd every boon, 

And of the past grown weary—why demand 

More days to kill, more blessings to peryert, 

Nor rather headlong hasten to thine end? 

For nothing further can my powers devise 

‘To please thee ;—things for ever succeed 

Unchang’d,—and would do, thdagh revolving 
years 

Should spare thy vigour, and thy brittle frame 

Live o’er alltime: e’en ainpler would’st thou 
then 

Mark how unvaried all creation moves.”"— 

Were Nature thus t’ address us, could we faik 

‘To feel the justice of her keen rebuke? 

So true the picture, the advice so sage! 
«Put to the wretch who moans th’ ap- 

proech of death 

With grief unmeasur'd, louder might she raise 

Her voice severe—* Vile coward! dry thine 
eyes— 

ence with thy sniv'lling sorrows, and de- 
part!” 

Should he, moreo’er, have past man’s mid* 
day hour— 

“What! thou lament? already who hast 
reap'd 

An ample harvest? By desiring thus 

‘The past once more, the present thou ab- 
hor’st, 

And life tlies on imperfect, unenjoyed, 

And death untimely meets thee, ere thy soul, 

Cloy’d with the banquet, is prepar’d to rise. 

Leave, then, to others bliss thy years should 
shun; 

Come cheerful leave it, since still leave thou 
must.” 

Justiv | deem might Nature thus reprove : 

For, through creation, old to young resigns, 

And this from that matures; nor aught de- 
Scehas 

To the dread gulphs, the fancied shades of 
heil. 

The mass material nyust survive entire 

To ived succeeding ages, which, in turn, 

Like tace shal} fiourish, and like thee shall 
die > 

Nor inore the present ruins than the past. 

‘Thats thiugs from things ascend; and lie ex- 
Ists 

To none 2 frechold, but.a. use to all. 
** Reflect, morco’er, how less than nought 

tous 

Weighs the long portion of eternal time 

Filed ere our birth: so, too, the fature weiglis 

When death dissolves us. What of hosvor, 
thea, 

Dwells there in death? what gloomy, what 

_ austere? 

Can there be elsewhere slumber half so 
sound?” : 


An extract from the fifth book, whick 
forms part of the description of the pro- 
gress of men towards civilization, must 
close our specimens. of the poetical de- 
parumem of this work. ” 

















* Then, too, new cultures tried they, and, 
with joy, 

Mark’d the boon earth, by ceaseless care ca- 
ress'd 

Each barbarous fruitage sweeten and subdue. 

So loftier still, and loftier up the hill, 

Drove they the woodlands daily, broad‘ning 
thus 

The cultur’'d foreground, that the sight might 
trace 

Meads, corn-fields, rivers, lakes, and vine- 
yards gay, 

Oer hills and mountains thrown; while 
through the dales, 

The downs, the slopes, ran lavish and distinct 

‘The purple realin of olives; as with hues 

Distinct, though various, still the landscape 
swelis 

Where blooms the dulcet apple, mid the tufts 

Of trees diverse that blend their jovous shades. 


“And from the liquid warblings of the 


birds 
Learn’d they their first rude notes, eve music 
yet 
To the rapt ear had-tun'd the measur'd verse 5 
And Zephyr, whisp’ring through the hollow 
reeds, 
Taught the first swains the hollow reeds to 
sound: 
Whence woke they soon those fender-trem- 
bling tones 
Which the sweet pipe, when by the fingers 
prest, 
Pours o’er the bills, the vales, and woodlands 
wild, 
Tlaunts of lone shepherds, and the rural gods. 
So growing time points, ceaseless, something 
new, 
And human skill evolves it mto day. 
“Thus sooth’d they every care with mu- 
sic, thus, 
Clos’d every meal, for rests the bosom then. 
Aad oft they threw them on the velvet grass, 
Near gliding streams, by shadowy trees o'er- 
arch'd, 
And void of costly weaith found still the 
means 
To gladden life. But chief when ery spring 
Led fortin her laughing train, and the young 
year 
Painted the meads with roseat flowers pro- 
fuse— 
Then mirth, and wit, and wiles, and frolic, 
_ chief, 
Flow’d from the heart; for then the rustic 
muse 
Varmest inspir’d them: then lascivious sport 
Taught round their heads, their shoulders, 
taught to twine 
Foliage, and flowers, and garlands richly 
dight; 
To loose, innum’rous time their limbs to move, 
And beat, with sturdy foot, maternal earth ; 
While many a smile and many a laughter loud, 
Told all was new, and wond’rous much 
esteem’'d. 
Thus wakeful liv’d they, cheating of its rest 
The drowsy midnight; with the jocund dance 
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Mixing gay converse, madrigals, and strains 
Run o er tie reeds with broad recumbent lip: 
As, wakeful still, our revellers through night 
Lead on their defter dance to time precise ; 
Yet cull not costlier sweets, with all their art, 
Than the rude offspring earth in woodlands 
bore. 
<* Thus what first strikes us, while ourselves 
as yet 
Krow nought superior, every charm com- 
bines, 
But when aught else of ampler boast succeeds 
We slight the former, every wish transferr’d. 
‘Thus acorns soon disgusted; the coarse couch 
Of herbs and leaves was banish’d, and the 
hides 
Of savage beasts deem’d barb'rous, and un- 
couth, 
Yet the vast envy such these first inspir’d 
Their earliest wearer by the faithless crowd 
Fell, and the garb, ferocious fought for still, 
Rent into tatters, perish’d void of use. 
** "Then man for skiiis contended: purple 
now 
And gold for ever plung: him into war ; 
FarSiend'rer pretext! for, such skins without, 
‘The naked throngs had dreaded every blast: 
But us no ills can menace, though depriv’d 
Of purple woof brocaded stiff with gold, 
While humbler vests still proffer their defence, 
Yct vainly, vainly toil earth’s restless tribes, 
With fruitless cares corroding every hour ; 
Untaught the lust of wishing where to bound, 
And where true pleasure ceases; rend’ring 
time i 
One joyless main, where sail they, void of 
helm, 
Courting for ever tumults, storms, and strife.” 


The choice which Mr. Good has made 
of blank verse for the translation of Lu- 
cretius appears to us very judicious, Se- 
veral classical, didactic, and descriptive 
poems in our own language, seem almost 
to have consecrated this species of verse 
to the use of these departments of poetry. 
The greater liberty of phraseology, and 
simplicityand antique casi of diction, which 
it admits, peculiarly adapt it to the cha- 
raéter of Lucretius, and afford indeed the 
only means which the English possesses 
of imitating, with success, the nervous 
and severe style of the philosophic poet, 
which borrows no ornaments, but from 
the ideas and sentiments which it conveys, 
and the pictures which it represents. Re- 
specting the qualifications of Mr. Good as 
a translator, little is requisite to be said. 
He has not only studied the work of his 
author with diligence, but seems to have 
availed himself of every source of infor- 
mation which now remains for the illus- 
tration of the philosophical tenets which 
the poet inculcates. With the power of 
his own language he is well acquainted, 
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and can apply its riches with readiness and 
propriety to the ornament of the subject 
which he treats. His poetical taste bas 
been highly cultivated by the careful 
study of the best works in that branch of 
Jiterature, in a great varicty of languages, 
ancient and modern; and to erudition and 
taste he adds that scientific knowledge 
which qualifies him for becoming the in- 
terpreter of that poet, whose theme is 
** the nature of things.” 

The present version is remarkably close 
and faithful, being comprized in a number 
of verses not greatly exceeding those of 
the original. This advantage is ina great 
degree owing to the species of verse which 
has been adopted, nor do we recollect that 
it has often been purchased by any sacri- 
fice of perspicuity, fidelity, or requisite 
ornament. <A few instances, perhaps, oc- 
casionally occur of phraseology either in- 
correct or unpoetical, but they are far 
S:om being numerous. Among these we 
cannot but object to the use of the word 
linger, for the verb, to long : 

** Could tempt them once to linger for a 

change.” —yv, 177. 

Rory for dewy (v.479), is scarcely a word 
of authority; roscid from the Latin adjec- 
tive, wowd be better. ‘ Her full-blown 
Jamp,” applied to the moon, is an expres- 
sion not very perspicuous ; neither do we 
well know why the moon is described as 
rushing “ rampant.” (v. 772) Butenough 
respecting little blemishes, where excel- 
lence is so predominant. 

The copious notes by which the transla. 
tion is accompanied, form a part of the 
work of. toa much consequence to be 
passed over without observation. Besides 
their merit as illystrative of the author, 
they comprise a collection of facts, poeti- 
cal extracts, theories, and arguments, 
which furnish a highly entertaining mis- 
ecllany. They are, for the most part, 
either philological, relative to subjects of 
taste, and poetical diction and ornament 
{or as the Germans would say, zxsthetic), 
philosophical, and mythological. One or 
two specimens it is ingumbent on us to 
produce. 

The following note very well illustrates 
that bold, but not uncommon metaphor, 
by which the scenes and objects of nature, 
when presented under their most beauti- 
ful and joyful appearances, are said to 
laugh. 

“In the original, ‘ rident xquora_ ponti.’ 


Creech, as [ have already noticed, has 'trans- 
Jated the yerh rident by the English term 


smile; as have also Evelyn, Dryden, and 
even Guernier in his prose version. But 
why this more feeble term should be adopt- 
ed, instead of the true and forcible synonym, 
laugh, | am at a loss to determine. Even 
Marchetti, of whom L have not spoken in the 

reface with more approbation than he merits, 
ios failed in this bold and beautiful figure. 
‘These are his words: 


“Tu rassereni i giorni foschi’ e rendi 
Col doice sguardo il mar chiaro e tranquillo. 


“* Metastasio, however, has compensated 
for the coldness and injustice of his country- 
man. He has copied this passage of Lucre- 
tius into the version I have just spoken of, 
and has rendered it complete and spirited : 


“ A te fioriscono 
Gli erbosi praté 
E i flutti ridono 
Nel mar. placat?. 
« To thee the fields so gay 
In sweetest flow rets blow 3 
Laugh the hush’d winds, and play: 
The placid deep below. 
«« Chaucer has happily imitated the same 
nervous metaphor, but has applied it to the 
sun. Cant. Knight's ‘Tule 1495. 


And ficric Phebus rysith up so bright, 
That all the orient lawghéth at the sight. 


“ Tt is the moreextraordinary that Dryden, 
in his translation of Lucretius, should, like 
Creech, have employed the tamer epithet 
of smile, because, in his borrowing the above 
passage from Chaucer, he has very justly re- 
tained the more manly expression of both 
Chaucer and Lucretius. Palamon and Arcite, 
b. ii. 

«« The morning lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluted, with her song, the morning gray: 

And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 

That all th’ horizon laugi’d to see the joyous 
sight. 

« Thus, too, in the Bersathron of Ossian ; 
€ When thou comest forth in thy mildness, 
the gale of the morning is near thy course : 
the sun laughs in his blue ficlds; the grey 
stream winds in ifs vale? 

“ Thesame manner, Gesner, in his Death 
of Abel,’ b. 1. ‘Sey uns gegriist du liebliche 
sonne! du giessest farb’ und anmuth durch 
die natur, und jede schénheit fachet verjingt 
uns wieder entgegen. ‘ Welcome once inore, 
thou lovely sun! thou givest colours and 
graces to all nature; and every beauty laughs 
with renewed youth around us.’ 

“ But the boldest copy | have met with of 
this image of Luerctius, is by the Spenish poe} 
Lope de Vega, in his Llermosura de Ang: lica, 
gant. xiii, 

‘© Mueve las hojas de Ja selva el viento 

Y la risa del agua fugitiva, 

Conciertase con ellas de tal modo 

Que parece que esta cantando taeda, 
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* Now shakes the grove’s green foliage te the 
breeze, 

With laughter shakes the strcaut’s perpetual 
flight: 

*Tis harmeny throughout ; and earth and seas 

In songs af toud festivity unite. 

«< These verses hzve all the farce of Oriental 
portry, and are, perhaps, only exceeded 
rv the following energetic sad parallel pas- 
sage of the Psalmist: 


* Let the sea shout, and all its fulness; 

The world, and all its iuhabitauts ; 

Let the floods clap their hands, 

And the mountains unite in extacy, 

At the presence of Jehovah who approacheth.” 


Of the philosophical notes we have se- 
lected the following specimen, though we 
cannot but regard it as rather fanciful. 
Mr. Good's adiniration of his author (an 
admiration which in some respects it is dif- 
ficult to carry too far) has, we think, some- 
times seduced him into too high an esti- 
mate of his philosophy ; and Jed him to 
discover in it affinities to modern and 
accurate science, which exist only in 
the imagination of the commentator.— 
The note to which we ailude is the fol- 
lowing : 


« And here, the first thing I shall notice is 
the position of Lucretius, that the body ce 
rives the whole of its elementary heat, now 
denominated caloric, univocally with his own 
term calor, from respirable, or atmospheric 
air. The cause of animal heat was never 
fully or scientifically developed, till the cele- 
brated treatise of the late Dr. Crawford ap- 
peared on this subject, about filteen years 
ago. Prior to this wra, it was attempted to 
be accounted for in various, and indeed con- 
tradictory ways: some attributing it to the 
Teciprocal friction of the different particles of 
blood; others, to their friction against the sides 
of thelr vessels: some referring it to the ac- 
tion of the solids of the body against the so- 
lids; others, again, to fermentations, supposed 
to be perpetually occurring through the 
Whole systern. But none of these solutions 
were satisfactory, and every one in turn yield- 
ed to the rest. The experiments, however, 
of Dr. Crawford, but more especially those 
of Lavoisier, who has perfected this theory, 
while they confute the conjectures hazarded 
by every former philosopher trom tlippo- 
trates to Cullen, establish, upon the firmest 
basis, the hypothesis advanced by our poet ; 
and resolve the phanomenon of animal hea 
into atmospheric air, inhaled in the act of re- 
spiration, and chemically decompounded in 
its passage through the lunes. 

“The atmosphere is a vast laboratory, in 
which innumerable processes of analysis, so- 
Jution, precipitation, and combination, are 
incessantly taking place. ‘The air itself is a 
ganlused inixture of particles ejected from 


animai, vegetable, and mineral substances, 
and more especially from water, either entire 
t decomposed, through which the fluids of 
light, heat, and electricity, as well as an infi- 
nitude of other gasses, are continually passing 
and repassing. Vapour, therefore, of some 
kind or other, must, at all times, constitute 
an essential part ef atmospheric air, vet the 
portion it constitutes is but small, seldom, in 
general, exceeding a hundredth part of the 
whole: the rest consisting of elementary heat, 
or caloric, a mest active and volatile sub- 
stance, largely difused through all naturé, of 
azotic gas, oranephy tis, and of amost recondite 
fluid, which it is the boast of modern chemistry 
to have discovered characteristically ; which, - 
When separated, is found to be three or four 
times purer than atmospheric air in the gross, 
and will heace preserve combustion and ani- 
mal life three or four times as long. ‘This 
mysterious gas, though suspected by modern 
chemists, from the era of Van EHelmont, was 
by no means fully traced, or its properties 
fairly specificated, till the experiments of Dr. 
Priestley gave it ‘a local habitation and a 
name :’ for he obtained it froma variety of 
substances ina pure and uncombined state, 
and d nominated it dephlogisticated air; ad- 
verting, in this appellation, to a system of his 
own founding, and known by the phrase of 
the phlogistic system. It soon, however, be- 
came a matter of great doubt, among con- 
temporary chemists, whether there were any 
such thing as phlogiston iunature; and hence 
Lavoisier banished the name allogether from 
the French school of chemistry, and re-deno- 
minated the newly discovered aura, vital air, 
cr oxygen. Oxygen, in its state of purity, 
and freed from every other substasice, is never 
volatile, but remains fixed to the body it in- 
habits ; yet, combined with the elementary 
heat or caloric of the atmosphere, it is vola- 
tilized instanianeously, and exhibits itself by 
a thousand magnificent and stupendous pro- 
perties. It is this, indeed, that gives life and 
spirit to the whole atmosphere; for, when 
once abstracted, atmospheric air becomes to- 
tally unfit for the purposes of respiration, ve- 
getation, or combustion. It occupies about 
a fourti: part of the common air of the atmo- 
sphere: the remainder of which, as incapable 
of supporting the phawnomena of animal life, 
is denominated mephytis, or azotic gas: and 
which, as tilling nearly three quarters of the 
atmosphere, may be well entitled to the ap- 
pellation of azr alone. , 

“ Respiration, then, is an action contribut- 
ing to the renovation of life by the commu- 
nication of atmospheric air to the prvcordia; 
the air so communicated, in a manner to the 
present moment undetermined, becomjng 
hereby decomposed o: separated into four, or 
perhaps a greater number of simpler gasses, 
of which each contributes, in a greater or less 
degree, to the preservation of kfe and sensa- 
tion; and especially the calo ic, which seems * 
to afford that continual supply of leat that is 
absolutely necessary, from the freedom with 
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which every individual member parts with its 
heat to circunjacent anc external substances ; 
and more especially still, the oxygen, which, 
by Spalianzani anda Girtanner, is supposed to 
stimulate the heart itseif into action, and to. be 
the immediate cause of all muscular irritabi- 
lity, and consequently of vitality itself. A 
smal! portion, however, ef this important gas, 
we detect returning from the Jungs in the act 
of expiration, combined with a substance ge- 
nerat2d'in the blood ; and which, from its re- 
semblance to various properties of charcoal, 
the French chemists have named carbon; 
the fluid produced trom this union, and dis- 
charged in expiration, is denominated car- 
bonic acid gas. 
| pretend not to aflirm what was the im- 
mediate aura understood by Lucretius as the 
fourth aud most important substance in the 
composition of the animal spirit: and which, 
he tells us, was so recoudite as to be inca- 
pabie of being traced otherwise than by its 
eifects. To the oxygenous and the galvanic 
gas it has an equal and an astonishingly 
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striking resemblance. If we suppose oyr 
poet intended something like the former, al- 
though he lias not given it its modern name, 
he has described the very thing itself, endow- 
ed it with its characteristic properties, as- 
serted its entire supremacy, and established it 
in its immediate seat of empire, the heart and 
lungs. He has given us, indeed, whether we 
allow this to be a fact or not, as complete a 
statement of the gasses of which the animal 
bre.th or spirit consists, as if he had lived in 
the present day. And what is more extraor- 
dinary still, though he enumerates the three 
substances of heat, air, and vapour, as fluids 
rejected in the act of expiration, he makes no 
mention of the return of this fourth, and, in 
his era, unnamed substance ; while, neverthe- 
loss, as already observed, he deems it the most 
powerful agent in the composite — inhaled, 
and the sensorial faculty engendered. ‘The 


following table of the Epicurean and Lavoisi- 
erian analysis of respirable air, will still more 
clearly 
them: 


polit out the resemblance between 


a een 


“ Respirable air of Lucretius contains 


Onnémed; but which is of far more import- 
ance than all the rest to the renewal and 
prolongation of animal life, eluding all sen- 
sible investigation, and enly traced from 
its eilects. 


“ Respirabls air of Lavoisier contains 

Caloric; 

Vapour,-—exhalation from water, and other 
substances; 

Azote, occupying three-fourths of the whole 
atmosphere, and hence, more properly than 
any other simple fluid, denominated air ; 

Oxygen, without which it is impossible for 
life to subsist: the boast of modern che- 
mistry, and which was totally devoid of 
name and generic character till the present 
era.” . 


a ——— 


This comparison is no doubt conducted 
with ingenuity ; this minute parallel with 
modern chemistry will however, at first 
view, bedeemed by the cautiousreader liable 
to suspicion ; andit is necessary to observe 
that, whatever be the case with respect to 
the chemical analysis, the analysis of the 
Lucretian and Epicurean philosophy is 
not in this instance perfectly accurate : for 
Tueretius is sveaking, not of respirable 
air, which has sensible weight, bat of the 
soul, which has no sensible weight. His 
division of substances, moreover, is not 
calor, vapos, acr, et quarta quedam na- 
tura, nominis expers ; but tenuis aura, ca- 
lor, aer, and the unknown cause of sensi- 
bility, calor and-vapcr being in this pas- 
sage terms perfectly synonymous, as will 
be eyident to any one who peruses the 
original passage, and as they are inter- 
preted by Lambinus and Wakefield. So 
also Plutarch, in a passage quoted by Mr. 
Good, describes the soul, according to the 
Epicurem doctrine, as xsauwaz ex regoapwr, 
£% Woy Woswosvs, wx Wows aspwecus, ex 
BOY BYEVAATI“II, SH TST ApTGY TWVOS AKA 


Tovou.rerew, “6 yy autw asreyriney. De 
plac. phil. iv. 3. Part of this passage is 
thus strangely rendered by the interpre- 
ter, ‘* ex quatuor qualitatibus, ignea, 
aerea, aquea.” 

Amidst the multifarious mass of ma- 
terials which constitute the notes of the 
present volumes, it will not be surprising 
if a tew trifling errors have insinuated 
themselves, chiefiy of such a nature a3 
humana perum cavit natura, and which 
will be obvious to the author on a re-pe- 
rusal of his work. Such is the chronologi- 
cal lapse of referring a sentiment in Lu- 
cretius to IJsidorus, a christian father 
(1,180), of representing the age of Hip- 
pocrates as antecedent, by five centuries, 
to that of Epicurus (11,196). The epithet 
of boves Luce, applied to elephants, is not 
derived from Lugano,.a town of the Mi- 
lanese, but from Lucania, a southern pro- 
yince of Italy. It does not appear that 
Pyrrhus, in whose army the Romans first 
saw elephants, was ever in the north of 
Italy. The true explication of ferro male 
Mactie, applied to these beasts, is not ferre 
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insucta, but ferro male habite, as is 
justly remarked by Mr. Wakefield. The 
reference on this subject to that editor 
must have proceeded from too hasty an 
inspection of his note. 

We take our leave of this translation 
with much admiration of its general me- 
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rits, and much respect for the ogee 
learning, and taste of the translator. He 
has executed his Jabour in a manner highly 
reputable to himself, and filled a place 
which was vacant in the catalogue of Eng- 
lish literature. 


. 


Art. VIS.—4 Grammar of the Greek Tongue, on a new and improved Plan. By Joun 
Jones, Member of the Philological Society at Manchester. 8vo. pp. 300. 


THOUGH the Greek language has 
been assiduously cultivated in the learned 
part of Europe for upwards of three cen- 
turies, yet such is the copiousness and 
richness of that tongue, combined with 
the disadvantages arising from its having 
ceased to be in oral use, that we have as 
yet no lexicon or grammar of it which can 
be deemed complete. To obviate the lat- 
ter of these deficiencies, or at least to fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of the Greek Jan- 
guage, and to illustrate its rules, by the 
application of philosophical principles to 
its grammar, has been the object of Mr. 
Jones in the work which he has here pre- 
sented to the public. 


“The principles, which distinguish this 
Grammar, are stich as were suggested by a 
study of the oriental tongues, especially of the 
Hebrew. The latter language is known by 
all competent judges to be the mother of the 
Greek. It cannot therefore be deemed sur- 
prising, that the origin of those qualities 
which characterise the child can be found 
only in the constitution of the parent. Pro- 
ceeding on this ground the writer, conform- 
ably to the system of the great grammarian of 
our age, has traced the definitives, the pre- 

sitions, and many of the particles, to He- 
rew nouns or verbs: and trom those roots 
has deduced a primary signification, into 
which are resolvable all their figurative or 
secondary senses, however numerous and 
complicated. 
* “By considering the Greek terms, as ex- 
isting in their primitives, and before they were 
modified by Greek terminations, the author 
has, moreover, been able to ascertain the 
exact meaning of the cases; and the appli- 
cation of their meaning, thus ascertained, to 
the syntax of the language, forms another 
peculiar feature in the character of this gram- 
mar. 

“The Hebrew tongue, on account of its 
high antiquity, holds forth to the philosophical 
enquirer into the origin of language, the seve- 
ral steps which the human mind adopted in 
the formation of speech, Among these steps 
the following is worthy of notice. W ios, 
flenoting active qualities, i. e. those ideas, 
which the mind acquires by reflecting on its 
own Operations in given circumstances, are no 
other than the names of the subject and agent 
in the same circumstances, combined inte cae 


term ; in other verbs are the names of sensi- 
ble objects with the personal pronouns at 
nexed to them. 

“This principle, suggested by the Hebrew, 
is applied to the Greek: and hence all the 
variety of terminations belonging to the Greek 
verb, which, by their vast number load the 
memory, and retard the eilorts of the learner, 
are reduced to six pronouns. The same 
principle has enabled the author to resolve 
the two classes of verbs, in # and in #1, into 
one common form; to account for the origin 
of the active, passive, and middle voices, and 
to assign to the two last the cause of their pe- 
culjar signification. 

“This principle, eminently useful in a 
graminatical light, is yet more so in another 
point of view. ‘Terms, denoting active or 
abstract qualities, as having no prototype cor- 
responding to them in nature, a reierence to 
which snight serve to define and perpetuate 
their signilication, are liable to endless tluctua- 
tions and misconceptions. But this is not the 
case with the names of sensible objects. These, 
continuing much the same in all ages and 
countries, convey, when impressed on the or- 
gans of sense, accurate ideas of themselves ; 
and thus in general render the meaning of 
their terms correct and invariable, though 
transfused from one language toanother. Jn 
order then to fix the primary sense of a verb, 
itis only necessary to have recourse to the . 
noun whence it is derived; and what cannot 
be established by this mean, is likely to be ef 
fected by recurring to the primitive term, as 
existing in one of the oriental dialects.” 

Tu the execution of this plan Mr. Jones 
has displayed much learning and ingenui- 
ty. It is manifest, however, that in a 
practical grammar of any Janguage, it is 
requisite to pay as much attention to its 
peculiarities and idioms, as to the general 
philosophical principles on which it is con- 
structed. With much knowledge of abs- 
tract principles, and much facility in tra- 
cing them, we suspect that Mr. Jones docs 
not combine al] that minute accuracy in 
the historical and idiomatical part of Jan. 
guage which its importance merits. P. $, 
the contraction y of the diphthong w:, is 
of far subsequent date to the formation of 
the Latin character y, and of. power wide- 
ly different. Whenever there is occasion 
to express the diphthong in Latin, it is ree 
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presented, not by y, but by yi, as in the 
word Iithyia. 

P. 12. The Attic form of the .second 
declension extended only to particular 
words, hence we do not find such forms as 
Aoyies, secu, &c. 

P. 120, The word exraw has no ap- 
pearance of a primitive form. The ge- 
nuine root is, doubtless, gw ; ercaunyy, with 
a reduplicated sigma, is for écauyy, the 
regular first aorist middle of zw. 

P.127. The rule respecting contrac- 
tien is too general. ‘‘ All contraction, 
whether simple or compounded, is the 
coalition of two short vowels.” ‘The attic 
contraction eyw?a, for instance, is formed 
by the coalition of a long vowel with a 
diphthong. 

P. 325. ws rayus wersSov Avecay. We 
imagine that few persons will coincide 
with Mr. Jones's analysis of this passage, 
slov geaurey msta suteuv, or hesitate to 
concer with that interpretation of Mr. 
Porson, which our autkor condemns 2s 
manitestly erroncous, insaniam  sanitite 
mmitasti. ; 

Mr. J. appears to us, in some instances, 
fo rely on the hypothetical principles 
which he advances, with rather more con- 
fidence than is warranted by their evi- 
dence, and to be sometimes unduly influ- 
enced in his analysis of the Greek lan- 
guage by his pariiality fororiental literature. 

By the catract which we have given 
from the preface, our readers will perceive 
that he has adopted the system of Lenuep 
and Secheidias, who consider the verbs as 
formed through all their inflections by 
the combination of a radical term with 
the various pronouns. ‘This scheme, toa 
certain extent, is indeed not improbable, 
and it.is countenanced by the oriental 
tongues. It however accounts only for 
the persons, not for the tenses or moods, 
and it is exceedingly difticult, if not im- 
possible, to trace it through the various 
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changes of the Greck verb. It is also te 
be observed, that some languages, the 
German for instance, and our own, pos- 
sess varicties of termination indicative of 
the person, while the addition of the pro- 
noun is still requisite. 

Mr. Jones seemsalso to considerthe noun 
too exclusively as the primitive part of 
speech. Hence in the chapter, entitled 
nouns converted into verbs, it is requisite 
sometimes to change the order of his de- 
rivation, E:xwy, imago, is evidently form- 
ed from em, similis sum, not the verb 
from the substantive. 

But it is on the subject of etymology 
that Mr. Jones appears to us to expose 
himself most to objection. He has adopted 
without reserve the hypothesis, in our opi- 
nion: by no means fully established, of 
the derivation of the Greek fom the He- 
brew language, and accordingly never 
seems to be at a loss for the radical of any 
term. But whocan rest with any conti- 
dence on such derivations as the following? 


‘ures from TAN a wing, au¢ds, from IDX, 


around stone. There are indeed princi- 
ples by which any language may be de- 
rived from any other, but we much doubt 
whether the clear instances of coincidence 
between the Greek and Hebrew roots 
exceed an hundred, if they even equal 
that number. Some very just remarks 
on a similar subject may be seen in one 
of the appendices to the new edition of 
Bruce's Travels, Vol. Uf. No. 11. p. 407. 

Impartiality has compelled us to make 
a few deductions on the ground of inac- 
curacy, which the author himself indeed 
candidly acknowledges, from the gencral 
merit of this volume. We cannot take 
our leave of it without remarking that it 
exhibits many proofs of ingenuity and ex- 
tensive research, of a mind acute and vi- 
gorous, and habituaily, and often success- 
fully, employed in philosophical investi- 
gations. 


Arr. VIIE.—The Tomb of Alerander— A Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from 


Alevandria, and now in the British Museum. 


By Epwaxp Daniet Crarke, LL.D. 


fF liow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Ato. pp. 161. 


THE fond regard with which mankind 
have ever viewed the relics of departed 
greatness needs not to be enlarged on here. 
Alexander himself viewed the tomb of 
Cyrus with singular respect: he bestowed 
a crown and placed his signet on it; and 
showed it similar honours to those which 
Augustus afterward bestowed on his. 
Yet surely, in these times, when the revo- 
hitijons ef states have been more frequent 


than in former ages, and when traditions 
have been less coherently preserved, the 
authenticity of such a relic should be as- 
certained with mathematical exactness be- 
fore it is admitted. So lately as the mid.- 
dle of the Jast century but ane, the. disco- 
very of the supposed tomb of Mises, by 
some goat-herds, in the valley of Mount 
Nebo, filled the face of Europe with 
amazement, till a learned Rabbin proved 
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the sepulchre in question to have contain- 
ed the body of a Moses long subsequent to 
him who was interred there by the minis- 
try of anguls, 

Dr. Clarke and his friends have taken 
no ordinary pains to prove the curious 
chest, which is now at the British Mu- 
seu, to be the actual depository of the 
Macedonian hero; and they have brought 
together a body of materials, which cer- 
tainly does credit to their learning: they 
have arranged their evidence to the very 
best advantage ; they have both studied 
and enlarged on every point that could 
bear, however remotely, on the question ; 
and they have added to it all the embel- 
lishments with which the arts of printing 
and engraving could assist them. How 
fur these exertions have been successful 
remains to be enquired.. Even failure in 
this instance is entitled to respect. 

In the introduction, among many ob- 
servations on the portrait of Alexander, 
Dr. Clarke endeavours to prove, that in 
the various homage that was paid to him 
he was worshipped as an Egyptian God: 
and the type of his apotheosis, he observes, 
the Ammonian horn, appears, in almost 
every instance, where his portrait is re- 

resented, particularly on the medals of 
meer And this typical representa- 
tion he considers to be further confirmed by 
the collateral evidence of the hieroglyphic 
characters inscribed on the sarcophagus in 
question: a consideration which to us 
seems premature ; because it is necessary 
that its connection with Alexander's body 
should be first established. 

The chest at the Museum, it appears, 
at an early period after the invasion of 
Fgypt, was shown to Denon and Dolo- 
mieu in the mosque of St, Athanasius, at 
Alexandria, where it had been presezved 
for centuries within a small enclosure, 
which few but Mahometans were allowed 
toenter. From the account which the 
former gave however, they do not seem to 
have been aware that it was the reputed 
tomb ; they only censidered it-as one of 
the best spoils of antiquity that Egypt 
could be plundered of, and as exhibiting a 
finer and more numerous assemblage of 
hievoglyphie figures than any monument 
in their possession. The enthusiasm with 
which it is mentioned by Denon scems 
misinterpreted by Dr. Clarke, who thinks 
it curious te obserye with what caution the 
traveller has touched upon the subjeet. 
* His words,’ he says, ‘ like the hierogly- 
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phics which so much engaged his atten- 
tion, containa meaning beyond their come 
mon acceptation, reserved, doubtless, for 
the initiated. The tomb is no longer a 
theme of triumph to his countrymen. 
tnough has been said to convince them of 
its impostance ; and the rest may be re- 
served till the moment arrives, when, acs 
cording to their modcrate expectations, the 
invasion and conquest of this country shall 
have restored the precious relic to their 
hands.’ But we have been assured, and 
that upon the best authority, that the 
French sgavans were unable to trace the 
most vague tradition in the country, as to 
the history of this sarcophagus, though re- 
peated etlorts were made of the best in- 
formed persons ; and although the more 
cunning of the natives are always ready 
to invent any story which may humour 
the fancy of a credulous traveller, not one 
even dropped a hint of Alexander's tomb. 
Dr. Clarke asserts too, that when takea 
from the little chapel in which it had beén 
kept, it was borne away amid the howling 
gid lamentation of its worshippers ; that it 
excited insurrection among the people ; 
and that after its removal the most cau- 
tious measures were used to conceal it 
from observation. But if we may be al- 
Jowed to judge trom Dr. Wittman’s words, 
there certainly were travellers who, pre- 
vious to its removal aboard the French 
vessel in the harbour, saw it lying quietly 
with other antique remains at the Rosetta 
gate of Alexandria. When it was re- 
moved on beard the vessel to be conveyed 
to England, the natives,we believe, merely 
showed it that homage which they are ac- 
customed to pay the finer monuments of 
their country, inscribed with hieroglyphic 
characters ; they touched it with their 
hands, and kissed it. 

After the assertions we have mention- 
ed Dr. Clarke becomes a prophet, and 
foretells the’ vicissitudes that would have 
marked its history had it been removed to 
France, 

“Other vicissitudes awaited this remark- 
able monument. A British army came to give 
lite and hberty to the oppressed jahabitants: 
ol Egypt; and the tomb of the greatest con- 
queror the world ever knew devolved, by 
right of conquest, to their victorious arms. 
Had it been conveyed to the metropolis of 
France, instead of the silence which is now so 
cautiously observed respecting it, Europe 
would have been told, that an hieroglyphic 
inscription having recorded the actions of a 
Piolemy,* the Alexandrian sarcophagus, in 


. *«Tnscription on the Rosetta stone, in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, written in the hiero- 


glyphic character subsequent to the time of A’exander the Great,” 
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the same Janguage, might also relate the 
expeditions, the conquests, and the glories of 
Alexander. A prodligisus temple would have 
been erected in the midst of Paris; where, 
to complete the mockery of Buonaparte’s 
imitation of the son of Philip, the same tomb 
that had once inclosed the body of that hero 
would have been reserved for the bones of 
his mimic.” 

Having introduced a narrative of the 
means by which it was found and reco- 
vered from the French, he endeavours to 
show that the uniform tradition of the in- 
habitants of the country, supported by his- 
torical evidence, clearly proves this in- 
teresting monument to be the tomb of 
Alexander the Great. But at the very 
outset of these observations a remark oc- 
curs, in which we cannot persudde our- 
selves to acquiesce. Jt will be necessary, 
we are told, to examine with particular 
attention the account given of the deiti- 
cation of Alexander, and the means used 
to preserve his body; as the notion of a 
gold and glass coffin has involved the his- 
tory of his interment in some error, by 
being confounded with the sarcorHa- 
Gus which Ptolemy, according to the 
custom both of Greeks and Egyptians, 
prepared for its reception. But this is a 
most gratuifous admission. It is a fact 
given tous upon the authority of no one 
writer of antiquity. Tewevos, the word 
used by Diodorus Siculus, means a sacred 
inclosure, and applies more to the imme- 
diate building that contained the body, 
than to any’sarcophagus or outer chest. 
Conditorium, the term Suetonius uses; 
though not equally extensive, cannot be 
translated a sarcophagus, and it is also the 
expression used by Piiny. But let us here, 
once for all, canvass the meaning of the 
sentence in Diodorus Siculus that is al- 
juded to, It simply states, that the sacred 
repository prepared for Alexander’s corpse, 
beth in magnitude and workmanship (xz72 
¢o METEOOY xai nara cyy navarxsyyy) 
was worthy the greatness and the glory 
of Alexander, And will any one support 
the idea, for a single moment, that Dio- 
dorus Siculus had nothing more in view 
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than this (in comparison with his descrip. 
tion) poor er: ten feet in length, 
five feet and a half in width, and four fect 
high ? But Dr. Clarke builds much upoti 
these words, as may be shewn from va- 
rious parts of his book, but particularly 
i} the instances we ‘here quote. The 
first is in the abbé Winkclman’s descrip- 
tion of the breecia of Egypt. 


“ Le vert est la eouleur dominante de 
cette pierre; couleur dans laquelle on re- 
marque des degrés et des nuances infnies; 
de sorte que je suis persuadé qué JAMAIS 
PEINTRE NI TEINTURIER NEN A 
PRODUIT DE PAREILLES : le mélange 
de ces couleurs DOIT PAROITRE MEK- 
VEILLEUX (agreeing exactly with the 
words of Diodorus respecting the tomb) aux 
yeux des observateurs attentifs des produc- 
tions de fa nature.” 

Agair,in p. 43. 

“ We have thus a proof that the stone used 
in this sarcophagus was of a rarity and price 
ejual to that of the most precious materials of 
ancient art.* The expence of working it 
could be undertaken only by sovereigns, who 
might procure, among the renowned artists 
of those times, talents and perseverange ade- 
quate to the achievement of such a surpriz- 
ing work. In thése days, the substance it- 
self, and the process by which it wis wrought, 
being unknown, a notion of supernatural 
agency is excited in unenlightened minds ;+ 
while the refined part of mankind express 
their astonishment. If, at -any period of the 
history of the antient world, a work of this 
nature particularly corresponded with the 
genius of the age and the wishes of the people, 
it must have been at that important crisis, 
when the body of the deified Alexander was 
received by Ptolemy, to be enshrined as the 
son of Ammon, by the priests of Egypt. 
‘That the construction of the tomb would de- 
mand every thing admirable in materials and 
in workmanship cannot be disputed; but 
upon this subject we have sufficient proof 
from the testimony of antient historians. Dio- 
dorus, whose description of the funeral pomp 
seems to convey av adequate idea of the 
magnificence with which it was celebrated, 
tepresents it,t in magnitude and workiman- 
ship, worthy the greatness and giory of Alcx- 
ander.” 


* “Tystances have occurred in our own times of sovereigns who appropricted to their own 
use extraordinary products of the mineral kingdom. ‘The late yee of Russia collected 


that beautiful substance called the Amazonian sfone, or green Si 


verian feldspar ; which, 


since her death, has found its way into the othey cabinets of Europe.” 
+ “ The inhabitants both of Greece and Egypt attribute the prodigious works they behold 


to the agency of suptrnatural beings. 


Mere enlightened nations affect to ridicule the sim- 


nlicity of their minds ; yet it may be true that the combined talents of all the artists in_ Eu- 
rope, stimulated by the patronage of allits sovereigns, could not equal the tomb of Alexander.’ 
, ‘ t . ‘ \ ‘ eS 9 ‘> 

t Kareoxsd aoev oby Téwevos xara TO peysios nal xara Tyy maracnsuyy Tys AAsgare~ 


gro Oasys akier. 


‘ Quapropter delubrum, cum magnitudine, tum struttura, majestate et 


gloria Alexandri dignum, illrfecit,’ Lib. xvitt. c. 28, 























Fven in the discovery of this curions 
tomb (if a square chest can be entitled to 
the appellation) there is an air of mystery 
and reserve that is inexplicable. Nor 
after all is it quite clear that he was told 
even at Cairo, where he affirms that he 
first heard of it, that i was the tomb of 
Alerander. Wis words are these : 


“In the course of my enquiries respecting 
the Rosetta stone, which I was very anxious 
to have included among the articles to be 
surrendered, and of which, at that time, we 
had obtained but a faint and imperfect his- 
tory, it was made known to me, that another 
stone, of much larger dimensions, was in the 
possession of the French, guarded with the 
greatest secresy, and concerning which they 
entertained the most lively apprehensions ; 
deeming it even of more importance than the 
stone found at Rosetta. The persons who 
gave me this information, and whose names it 
certainly would not be prudent to make 
known, while there is even a chance of their 
receiving another visit from the French, fur- 
ther added, that this stone, which they de- 
scribed to be of an astonishing size, and a 
beautiful green colour, was somewhere con- 
cealed in Alexandria. 

“ With this intelligence I set out from Cairo 
forthe British camp, at that time stationed on 
the heights they had retained after the action 
of the 21st of March, 1801; and took the 
earliest opportunity of seeing the command- 
er in chief. The distance was great, and 
the capitulation daily expected to take place. 
It is to the situation of Alexandria and Cairo 
with respect to each other, that the want of 

recision must be attributed which appears 
in the account given of this monument in the 
latter city.” 

In page 44, Dr. Clarke opens the series 
of testimonies which respect the actual 
tomb, with the death of Alexander in the 
323d year previous to the cbristian xra. 
But lest the reader should forget the 
sarcophagus at the Museum, it is intro- 
duced again. And ina few sentences he 
traverses the principal countries of the ha- 
bitable globe, among whose rites of se- 
pulture sarcophagi appear to have been 
used ; but in none does he pay any atten- 
tion to chronology. This mode of in- 
terment, he says, belonged to persons of 
the highest rank, and as an illustration 
gives this note: 


“So Joseph died. ...; and they embalm- 


ed him, and he was put in a cofin m Egypt.” 
Gen. chap. 1. ver. 26. 

Now this ought certainly to have been 
a key to Dr. Clarke, and to have informed 
him that the few sarcophagi, which it is 
at thisday in the power of Egypt to pro- 
duce, can only he ascribed te the earliest 
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ages of its history. The onus probundi ig 
still hisown : and.we will venture to as- 
sert, that he is incapable of bringing for- 
ward one single proof that such sarco- 
phagi as those which are now preserved 
at the British Museum were used in Egypt 
for sepulchral purposes in the days of Al- 
exander. ‘The practice had gone by even 
when Herodotus wrote, or he would ne- 
ver have told us that the Egyptians 
were accustomed to inclose their dead in 
wooden cases, and that they deposited 
them regularly in an upright posture. How 
inconsistent Dr. Clarke is with himself, 
we shall show in one single instance. He 
here acknowledges that Joseph was put 
intoa cofiin of like form, and that simiar 
sarcophagi are found in other countries, 
but in p. 75, he says, 


** Let it also be remarked, that the Alex- 
andrian sarcophagus bids detiance to the arts, 
at any other period than that of Ptolemy, 
and in any other country than that of Egyot.” 


After various remarks on the deifica- 
tion of Alexander, Dr. Clarke appears to 
take it for granted, that nothing Greek 
could possibly be expected to distinguish 
the place of his deposit. For that with 
the Egyptians, under such circumstances, 
it could not pretend to be the tomb of 
Alexander. ‘ For if the tomb of an Egyp- 
tian god should exhibit the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, instead of an inscription, 
ENTIEPOIZ TPAMMASIN, it would 
thereby contradict all our knowledge of 
history and of ancient Egypt.’ But there is 
one fact, and it is a fact recorded by Pan- 
saniaé, that militates very forcibly against 
these remarks. . It is a fact too, which 
Dr. Clarke in the testimonies, and Mr. 
Henley in the additional remarks, have 
kept entirely from the reader’s view. It 
is that Alexander was buried, not accord- 
ig to the funeral rites of Egypt; but +94 
vuv Maxedovwy, with Grecian rites. Why 
was the following passage omitted in the 
testimonies ?— xz: Maxedovey rovs ray 
bevras ray Adsgayisay vancoy eg Avy as ops 
gesy AVETENTEY AyuTiv RAGUSs ya, “Is TOV 
wey NOMQ TON MAKEAONON efarrey 
ev Msupei. Yet, says Dr. Clarke, p. 49, 
‘ We have sufficient proof of the indispen- 
sable necessity of hieroglyphic characters.’ 

But once more we resume the testimo- 
nies. The funeral procession, conducted 
from Babylon by Perdiccas, was met on 
the confines of Syria bp Ptolemy ; its des- 
tination was changed; till a sumptuous 
shrine could be prepared for its réccptian, 
it was conveyed to, Memphis; and, ulti- 
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mately, brought to Alexandria. Ptolemy 
Lagus, by whom the slrine had been pre- 
pared, placed it im a cofiin of gold, in 
which condition it appears to have remain- 
ed rather more than two hundred and 
fifty vears, when the gold coilin was ex- 
changed for a glass one by Ptolemy Cybio- 
sactes. That there qwas an outer coffin of 
marble, 4s Dr. Clarke~ asserts, (p. 55) we 
have no authority for saying or supposing. 

The imperial visits which the tomb, 
from time to time, received, enable us to 
trace its history for about three centuries 
more with tolerable certainty; the first upon 
record was Cesar’s, and the interest it ex- 
cited in his mind was well described by 
Lucan. Bat Dr. Clarke's mention of the 
circumstanee is slight. He has not quoted 
a single line fromthe poet. That was re- 
served for Mr. Henley, who has quoted 
him ina mutilated form. The three first 
of the following lines are totally onidied in 
p.28. Cvxsar, we are toid, 

«© — Nulla capitur dulcedine rerum, 
Non auro, cultuque eum, non mantbus urbis, 
Sittossum tuniulis, cupide descendit in antrum. 
Lilic Pellxi proles yesana Philippi 
Felix prado jacet °— 

Lucan, Lib. 10. 

The idea of a subterrancous vault also 
was givey two books before in the line 

«© Cum tibi sacrato MACEDON servetur 

in aniro.” 

And if we compare these (in the former 
of which the sepulchres of the Ptolemies 
are afterward included) with the follow- 
ing note in page 5-4, we shall probably see 
the reason beth of the omission and the 
niutijation, 


An account of extraordinary subterra- 
nean excavations, westward of Alexandria, 
tn2y be expected from the French, in whose 
hands { saw very accurate and beautiful 
drawings of them. They were regarded by 
seme as the sepulchres of the Ptolemies.” 


They who regarded these excavations 
as the sepulchres of the Ptolemies never 
could have looked for Alexander's tomb 


in the mosque of St. Athanasius. The 
authorities which Dr. Clarke has himself 
bicught together, prove Alexander and 
the Prolemics te have been interred in the 
same depositary. 
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About thirty years before the birth of 
Christ, Augustus visited the tomb. Heé 
saw, says Diodorus Siculus, the body of 


- Alexander, and touched it ; so that a part 


of the nose, as they relate, was broken 
off, Suetonius, moreover, relates the ve- 
neration with which he viewed the ses 
pulchre. When the body was taken from 
it (Dr. Clarke says from the sarcophagus, 
such is his translation of prolatum e pene- 
trali) he placed a golden crown and scat- 
tered flowers upon it. And when the 
priests asked him if he would not also see 
the bodies of the Ptolemies, and the 
shrine of Apis, his rep!y was, that he came 
to see a king, uot the bodies of the com- 
mon dead; and that in respect to Apis, 
he had been accustomed to worship gods, 
not oxen. , 

Rather more than two hundred and 
thirty years had elapsed from the visit of 
Augustus, when Septimus Severus came to 
Alexandria. Though in the interval Ca- 
ligula had obtained the breast-plate, and 
wore it in his pantemimic triumphs. 


** Severus, whose thirst of knowledge, and 
enterprizing curiosity, caused him to pene- 
trate into all parts of the country, and to 
visit whatever might illustrate the policy and 
literature of Egypt, collected, aecording to 
Dio Cassius, the sacred volumes, containing 
the writings of the priests and the explanation 
of their hicroglyphics ; and having deposited 
them in the tomb of Alexander,* caused the 
monunent to be shut; that the people might 
not, through their influence, be excited to se- 
dition; and that for the future no person 
should have access to the shrine.”} 


Lastly, among the classical authorities, 
comes the visit of Caracalla. 


* Caracalla, whose fondness for the name 
and ensigns of Alexander is still preserved on 
the medals of that emperor, made his vene- 
ration for him, and his desire to consult a 
God so much reverenced by the inhabitants, 
the pretext for his visit to Alexandria. He 
rodian relates,$ that the magnificent pre- 
parations to receive him were greater than 
for any former emperor. They met him 
with the liveliest demonstrations of joy, spar- 
ing neither expence nor toil to render his re 
ception splendid and honourable. As soon 
as hearrived within the city, he entered the 
temple, immolaima victims, and heaping in- 
cense upon the aitars. “He then visited the 


«* At that time the whole of the Peribolus, called Zaza by Strabo; bore the name of 


the tomb of Alexander.” 


_ + ** Dio Cassius, lib, Ixxy. c. 17. A most extraordinary error appears in Suidas, where 
this act is attributed to Severus the Sophist (see Lexicon, vol. iii. p. 294. Xx S729¢). His com- 
mentator, in notic.ng the mistake, justities the author, by observing that the naime of the Se- 
phist has been inseried ina part of the text belonging to Severus the emperer,” 

} “ Herod:cui Mist. Mb. ty. edit. Hictor, Rom. Script. H. Steph. 1308.” 
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monument (Myzuz) of Alexander, and 
placed upon the tomb (77 Yoo) a purple 
vest, together with splendid rings set with 
the inost brilliant gems, a rich girdle, and va- 
rious other costly oiferings.* “Phe Alexan- 
drians, duped by his hypocrisy, and believing 
the shrine which his father had closed would 
be again open to their adoration, as well as 
protected by their emperor, gave way to the 
most extravagantjoy, aud passed whole nights 
and days in festivity ; not knowing, says the 
historian, + the vindictive machinations of 
the king.” 








The venerable records from which evi- 
dence is thus far obtained, now fail us. 
The time was approaching when a revo- 
lution, producing a total change of religi- 
ous sentiments in Alexandria, materially 
atiected the safety of the tomb. In con- 
sequence of the insults whith Theophilus, 
who then filled the archiepiscopal throne, 
offered to the pagan temples, the greatest 
disorder took place in the city. An ap- 
peal was made to Theodosius to decide the 
quarrel between the heathens and the 
christians, and the eonsequence was an 
imperial mandate in the year 38g for the 
destruction of the idols of Alexandria. 
The idols themselves, says Dr. Clarke, 
were speedily demolished ; and, doubt- 
less, the body of Alexander was not spared 
when the statue of Serapis was destroyed. 
But if the statue of Scrapis was destroyed, 
what reason have we to suppose that the 
tomb of ALEXANDER would be suffered to 
remain ? Indeed we have something more 
than an inference to produce that it must 
have been destroyed; for eight years af- 
ter, when Chrysostom reproved the peo- 
ple of Antioch for wearing the image of 
the son of Ammon, he triumphantly ex- 
claimed, “‘ Where is now the tows of 
Alexander ? show me!” the words are re- 
inarkable.—IIsy yap eme wor vo SMA 
Avelavdoov ; Ceifov ms. 


This passage, with the words that 
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follow, are supposed by Dr. Clarke only 
to contrast the fallen dignity of the tomb 
with the veneration paid to the sepul- 
chres of the martyrs; but with us, tf they 
mean any thing, they imply that the tomb 
of Alexander was in the time of Chrysus- 
tom no longer to be seen. 

Other aunals, we are next told, not less 
respectable, nor Jess entitled to attentiou, 
preserve the memory of Alexander's tomb. 
‘These are the oriental historians. Buc 
Dr. Clarke has not found a single original 
writer from whem he could even glean a 
solitary sentence. The Arabian, the Per- 
sic, and the Turkish writers, who have 
recorded the conguests and the actions of 
Alexander, are carefully enumerated ; 
bet Dr. Clarke has very wisely given us 
ho history of theircontents. For they sag 
nothing of the tomb, Fle only observes 
at the close, 

« The Arabians had a peculiar claim to the 
knowledge of Alexander. It is recorded by 
Arrian,} that he had endeavoured to hold the 
third place in the list of their sods; aad among 
the surprizing revolutions of empire and opi- 
nion, they were ultimately destined to be- 
come the guardians of his tomb.” 

The mvasion of che Saracens, and the 
conquest of Alexandria, in the year G40, 
forms the next object of attention. 


** With the entrance of the Arabs we look 
once more to the tomb of Alexander; and 
we find that almost one of their first measures, 
upon gaining possession of the city, connects 
itself with the sarcophagus. The per bolus 
which inelosed this monument, together with 
the tombs of the Ptolemies, had been con- 
verted, at the downfal of paganisin, to a chris- 
tian church, bearing the name of St. Atha- 
pasius, ‘The same building, at the conquest 
of the Arabs, once more changed its nature, 
and became a masque; but the name of the 
saint to which it was dedicated by thie chris- 
tians was still annexed to it by the mahome- 
tans, and it was called the mosque of St. 
Athanasius.§ By this fortunate circumstance 
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a Ss ‘ . . . . 
“Sed ubi in urbem jam pervenit, primo are templuim ingressus est, multisque victiniis 


immolatis, ac thure cumulatis altaribus, ac 


Alexandri- onan: nium se coutulit, paludamen- 


tumque purpureum, et claris speciosisque genmis anulos conspicues, balteumque et siqua 


ibid. 
t * Ibid.” 


alia gestabat elegantiora, dempta sibi, tum illus imposuit fumulo.: Merediani Hist, lib. iy. 
x ° 


” ’ ; # N = ew ’ * a= coin ’  Seaaiie ‘as . F 
TOcnouy axakouy xabavray Torey dy vouscoyven Teas Acacwy Beagy, * - Quapropte: 


Noa indignum censebat se, qui pro tertio Deo apud, Arabas haheretur. 


L, Bat. 1704. lib. vii..p. 300.” 


_Arriai. Gronovyi: 


“ The mosque of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, is another instance of the same kind ; 
and other christian churches in Turkey preserve their original name, though converted te 


mosques,” 
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we ate enabled to keep our view faithfully 
directed, in all the periods of its history, to 
the particular building in which the wo of 
Alexander was placed; and, having found 
the tomb stationed exactly as historians have 
described it, meet with an ultimate consum- 
mation of the evidence in the tradition and 
records of the Arabs ; who, while they pros- 
trated themselves to do it homage, declared 
it to be the tomb of Aljexander, the founder 
of the city of Alexandria.” 


But where are the authorities for all 
these strong assertions? Let the reader 
only turn to the view of the great court of 
the mosque that is copied from Dénon, 
and he will sce in ene moment that the 
arabesgue colonnade that surrounds it is 
of a period very long subsequent indeed 
to the conquest of Alexandria in 640. We 
doubt if it has stood four hundred years. 

Benjamin of Tudela, a Jewish travel- 
ler of the twelfth century, is the next 
testimony that is brought ; and he, it ap- 
pears, saw a large’ sarcophagus upon the 
margin of the sea. It was engraved with 
the figures of animals and_ hieroglyphic 
characters ; and was conjectured to have 
contained the body of some king before 
the deluge. Its breadth was six, and its 


length tifteen spans; and Dr. Clarke, 
without entering into any inquiry as to the 
nature of the span, though at the same 


time aware of the general coincidence of 
the sarcophagus with that at the Museum, 
conjectures it to have been one of the 
tombs of the Ptolemies removed from the 
SOMA to the sca-shere, and neglected 
among the ruins. 

Then we have the authority of Leo Af- 
ricanus, who visited Alexandria in 1491, 
and whose text is literally transiated in 
these words. : . 

“Neither ought it to be omitted, that in 
the midst of the ruins of Alexandria, there 
still remains a smal! edifice, built like a 
chapel, worthy of notice on account of a re- 
markable tomb, held in high honour by the 
mabometans ; in which sepuichre, they as- 
sert, is preserved the body of Alexander the 
Great, an eminent prophet and king, as they 
read in their koran. An immense crowd of 
strangers comes thither, even from distant 
countries, for the sake of worshipping and 
doing homege to the tomb; on which, like- 
wise, they frequently bestow - considecable 
donations.” 


Marmol the Spaniard gives a similar 
account ; but almost in the very words of 
Ico: aud immediately afterwards we 
have an extract from the Dictionnaire 
Orientale of D'Herbelot, who mentions, 
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from a Persian writer of the ‘sixteenth 
century, a fact which even Dr. Clarke’s 
ingenuity cannot reconcile with his other 
testimonies. For it is there asserted, that 
the coffin of gold was exchanged by Aler- 
ander’s MOTHER for one made of Kgyptian 
marble; and this even in the life-time of 
Ptolemy Lagus, who had built the shrine, 
But, on this incoherent evidence, Dr, 
Clarke does not condescend to offer a 
single observation. 

Sandys, who went to Egypt in 1611, 
mentions the tomb as reported to be in 
the possession of the musselmen, but in 
such a way that he has been shrewdly 
conjectured to have borrowed his remarks 
from Leo. “Their coincidence indeed is 
great ; for they both speak of Alexander’s 
body being preserved there: but, in Dr. 
Clarke’s mind, this part of their evidence 
is immaterial. He takes what concerns 
the tomb, but leaves the body; having 
considered that that was probably demo- 
lished with the idols in 389: yet surely 
their testimonies must be as good upon 
one fact as upon the other. Al this only 
serves to show that Dr. Clarke must him- 
self have found insuperable difficulties 
in the compilation of his Memoir. 

The principal of the modern travellers 
are next cited. ‘They form a sort of 
chronological cavalcade ; and follow each 
other for no better purpose than to swell 
the pomp of seeming ‘ testimony :’ fot 
though the quotations from the different 
voyages, during a course of seventy years, 
from Pococke to Denon, occupy just 
twelve quarto pages, yet not one attords a 
single zota, either of evidence or conjec- 
ture, that the sarcophagus which forms 
the subject of the dissertation, and which 
was seen and minutely described by seve- 
ral of them, had any relation to the tomb 
of Alexander. The greater part of these 
travellers, with one or two more who 
have been omitted, expressly tell us that, 
though they made every inquiry possible 
about the real tomb, not even the wreck 
of a tradition could be discovered in the 
country that might relate to it. Yet does 
Dr. Clarke assert, at the clase of his in- 
troduction, in the words of Gibbon, that 
* The guardians of the most holy relics 
would rejoice if they were able to produce 
such a chain of evidence as may be aileged 
upon this occasion ;” a sentence which. 
strongly reminds us of what we once 
heard in the court of chancery. A coun- 
sel bad addressed the lord chancellor on 
the subject of a legacy for an hour aud 
ten minutes, without making out evsa 
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the shadow of a case. On the side of the 
question he supported, he had six or seven 


pugatory affidavits: and, in the warmth 


of winding up his speech, he said, “ in 
I feel inyseif supported 
ses, 
be cot 
I had 


short, my lord, 
by such a cloud of witnes 
sure your lordship wil 
feel as confident as if 
the prophets to suppor 
Throughout the worl cannot but 
observe that Dr. C} ee syioe his ground 
too frequently. When 1t his pur 
pose, the sarcophagus may be as old as the 
time of Joseph. (See p.47, note t.) 
Then it bids defiance to the arts at any 
other period than that of Ptolemy (p. 75.) ; 
and, i in the very next page, after i 
ing the I aks of 
coptia Ry onstructed : 
and in a fourth 1.) it 
to Olympias cande 
these little in nenieanibets may pass very 
weli with superficial readers; but never 
can be expected to elude the discrimina- 
tion of scholars. His testimonies, in this 
point of view, are too frequently deficient. 
The ruins of Sais, which form so long 
and so irrelative a digression, never were 
either lost or doubted; so that the disco- 


Art. IX.—4 Descrip 

EVERY scholar and reader of taste 
must have experienced the great addi- 
tional pleasure which is, in many instances, 
communicated to the perusal of the an- 
cient writers, by an accurate knowledge 
of the historical tacts to which they al- 
lude, and particularly of the objects of na- 
ture which they describe. Without this 
the impression made by many of their 
finest passages is vague, unsatisfactory, and 
feeble. The works of Virgil and Horace 
are early put into our hands; they are 
employed to form end refine our taste, 
and repeated study has rendered us fami 
liar with their contents. But we deprive 
ourselves of one great source of satisfac- 
tion in reading their poems, if we have 
not familiarized ourselves, in imagination 
at least, with the scenes to which they 
perpetually refer, from which their works 
receive their colouring, and without some 
knowledge of which meny passages are 
indeed scarcely intelligible 

No spot on the face of the earth can be 
more interesting from ancient recollections 
and associations than the immediate en- 
Virons of Rome. Some trace of those 
pleasing fables, or those splendid histories, 
our acquaintance with which is coincident 
With the first exereises of the mind, is im- 

Ayn. Rey. You. IV. 


that lam 
vinced I 
Moses and 


mention- 


} 
the sar- 


is referred 
All 


ipiion of Latium; or, la Campagna di Roma. Ato. pp. 268 


very of them ranks with that of the 
Vienna manuscript in the fie st number of 
the appendix, which, as it had been print- 
ed more than once, Dr. Clarke needed no 
to have goue so far to find. 

Mr. Henley’s Remarks on the Sarco- 
phagus, in a great measure, contain a repe- 
tition of the facts we have already noticed. 
Still, however, they are curious, and are 
inti‘led to the reader’s attention. 

Professor Hailstone’s letter is very mi- 
nute in regard to the composition of the 
stone of which the ‘us is formed. 
‘We can only say that, if it had been 
shorter, it would have ph ased us nore. 

¥ are the ‘ testim on the 
the weak ness of which we 
de. The 


sarcophas 


onies.’ 
cecid sarcophagus 
subject of the work we 
its beauty and its work- 
exquisite; and we must own 
shouid be oe pleased could we sub- 
scribe to Dr. hypothesis: but 
that, upon whe evidence which he has 
brought together, it is impossible to do, 
The words of C hry sostom are as appli cable 
at the prese nt day, as W ein tl Icy Were 
first spoken to the men of Antioch, 


Jarke’s 
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pressed on almost every object. Sti 
still retains her empire. Her sovereigns 
indeed no longer sway the sceptre of the 
world; her pontifls no longer give Jaw to 
sovercigns themselves ; but she is still the 
centre to which a great part of the his- 
tory of mankind tends, her namie is re- 
peated with enthusiasm in every quarter 
of the globe, and the most dis tant travel- 
ler who arrives on that classic ground, 
treads the seven hills with the feelings of a 
citizen, and views the majestic ruins, the 
monuments of ancient fame, with mingled 
feelings of awe and delight. 

The author of the work before us, whom 
we understand to be Miss Knight, author 
of Dinarbas and Marcus Fiaminius, justly 
remarks, that however satisfactory and 
complete may be the accounts given by 
different authors of the city of Rome, and 
its more immediate environs, little has 
been said ona subject scarcely less inter- 
esting in any point of view, and undoubt- 
edly in a peculiar manner grateful to the 
classical scholar, no less than to the paint- 
er and antiquary. 

«* The Campagna di Roma, or ancient La- 
tium, comprises cities, towns, and villages, 
which date their existence from the earliest 
_ of history: many of them may yet 

4.24 








beast, in addition to the charms of situation, 
objects highly deserving the observation of 
travellers, ae Heer many of our own nation, 
who visit [taly w ith a desire of treading that 
earth which their early studies have taught 
them to love and respect, either from 
want of time, or from not being sufticiently 
apprised of the scenes still worthy their at- 
tention, leave the country without having seen 
more than two or three of the little towns at 
a short distance from the capital; and per- 
aps, having passed only a few hours in each, 
have not had an opportunity of viewing even 
these with advantage.” 


The object, therefore, of the present 
work, is to give an account of the present 
appearance of the Campagna, of its an- 
cient state so far as it is deducible from 
the remaining monuments of its former 
greatness, compared with the descriptions 
of the Latin writers; interspersed with 
many anecdotes of history connected with 
the subject, chiefly relative to the ancient 
and middle ages. 

The topographical part of the work is 
preceded by an introduction, containing 
a descriptior of the situation and climate 
of the Campagna ; an account, so far as 
can be collected from the dark and uncer- 
tain traditions which have descended to us, 
of the original inhabitants and early colo- 
nists of Latium; and the cities, roads, and 
villas, of the ancients. The following is 
the description of the rural amusements of 
the present Romans, during their annual 
absence from the capital in the season of 
autumn, and especially in the month of 
October. 


“« Most of the nobility, and indeed all who 
are in easy circumstances, either possess or 
hire houses for this month, at one or other of 
the little towns within ten or twenty miles of 
the capital. ‘Lhis is called going into villeg- 
gialura; and it forms one of the principal 
pleasures of their existence. They esteem it 
not only necessary tor their héalth; but essen- 
tiai to their making a respectable appearance 
in society; and individuals who have not the 
advantage of possessing a cusino, hire lodg- 
ings in conventsor private houses, for as much 
of the month of October as their finances will 
allow. 

‘ Feclesiasties, lawyers, physicians, and 
ote rs who dress as abaii, in black, with short 
manUes over their shoulders, for the rest of 
tie year, wear coloured coats during th's 
month; and even cardinals change their usual 
habits for a purple frock. Towards the end 
of September every Roman appears with a 
countenance enlivened by the expectation of 
an agreeable ville gxiatura, except the few 
whom business or want of money detains in 
the metropolis ; and these endeavour to con- 
svle themselves, by wearing the habit of vil- 
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leggianti, and walking in the beautiful villas 
and vineyards which surround the city. 

“ None, however, antic ipate with so much 
ardour, or enjoy with so much avidity, the 
pleasures of the month of October, as the 
scholars, and we may add the masters, of the 
ditferent colleges and seminaries in which 
Rome abounds. Each of these houses has a 
casino at or near one of the casiel/i, as the 
little towns are usually enominated. On the: 
happy day appointed for the change of habi- 
tation, a long train of coaches conveys the 
youthful villeeianti to the scene of delight, 
where, under the eye of their preceptors, they 
join in all the amusements which the country 
atfords. ‘Their studies are not, hewever, to- 
tally neglected ; for, besides the lessons they 
receive on mineralogy and botany dating 
their excursions, it is remarked, that some 
of their best exercises are composed sponta- 
neously at these seasons of recreation. 

“The time of z tlleggiatura is indeed short, 
but that very reason contributes to render it 
more delightful. ‘The mornings are usually 
employ ed j in walks or friendly visits; in the 
evening, those who have carriages take an 
airing ; and afterw ards, all assemble at one or 
other of the houses, where conversation and 
music for the young, and cards for the elder, 
engage their attention. On these occasions 
the nobility sometimes mix with those of an 
inferior class, particularly where bails or con- 
certs are given. Races, and other amuse- 
ments appropriate to the country, form also a 
part of their pleasures.’ 


Deviating slightly in one or two in- 
stances from the order observed by the 
author, we shall proceed to give an ana- 
lysis of the contents of this work under 
six principal heads. 

1. The Appian way, and the adjoining 
objects. This celebrated road, one of the 
most remarkable monuments of Roman 
grandeur, in a species of public works in 
the construction of which they excelled 
all nations ancient or modern, extends 
from Rome towards the south. One of 
the first objects which occurs, is the small 
temple of Fortuna Muliebris, at the dis- 
tance of faur miles from Rome ; said to 
have been erected in honour of Veturia 
the mother of Coriolanus, and the Roman 
matrons who accompanied her, when by 
her entreaties she prevailed on her son to 
desist from the enterprize which he had 
undertaken at the head of the Volscian 
armi es, against his native city. It is now 
in ruins, but considerable fr: agments of it 
remain. At the seventh mile, the Clau- 
dian aqueduct crosses the way, Ina vine- 

yard at Castel Gandolfo, is an ancient 
tomb, which tradition assigns to Tullia, 
the daughter of Cicero. 

The Alban lake is situated a little to the 
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left of the Appian road. Its modern name 


is Lago di Castello. ‘The Emissario, if its 
antiquity is sufficiently ascertained, must 
be one of the most remarkable objects 
which have been saved from the ravages 
of time. It is said to have been erected 
three hundred and ninety-seven years be- 
fore the Christian era, and is still in per- 
tect preservation. 


“ This truly interesting monument of an- 
tiquity was constructed, as is well known, 
during the celebrated siege of Veii, for the 
emission of the superfluous waters of this lake 
which had risen to an astonishing height, when 
the country was atilicted with an uncommon 
want of rain, which occasioned a failure of al- 
most all the lesser streams. The oracle of 
Delphos and those of Etruria having also de- 
clared that Veii eould not be taken till the 
waters of the lake were carried off into the 
fields, and then confined into rivulets ; the 
work was soon terminated, and Veii was taken. 

“This ‘ Emissario’ presents an arch of 
considerable height, seven feet in diameter, 
composed of Jarge square stones. It forms 
the entrance of a channel which conveys the 
water under the hill on which Castel Gandolfo 
stands, about three hundred feet above the 
level of the lake. 

“This channel is a mile and a half in 
length, and terminates in the fields near Al- 
bano, where is a mill for grinding corn, and 
the water afterwards runs into the Tiber, at a 
place called ¢ Aque Salvie.’ There are some- 
times five feet of water, and at others only 
two: by placing a lighted taper on a housed, 
and letting it swim through the arch, the eye 
can follow the stream to a very considerable 
distance, and the board floats along the chan- 
nel till it makes its appearance at the mill.” 

The present town of Albano, situated 
near the lake, derives its name, though its 
site is different, from the ancient city of 
Alba, a name closely connected with the 
origin of Rome: 


* Albanique patres, atque alte moenia Rome.’ 


Among the numerous villas erected in 
the neighbourhood of Albano by the Ro- 
mans, the most conspicuous was that of 
Pompey, of which considerable vestiges 
are still in being. ‘* The remains of an- 
tiquity near Albano in all directions are 
very numerous. In a vineyard about a 
inile distant from the northern gate are 
vestiges of walls, which appear to have 
been built during the time of the repub- 
lic, or during the reign of the first Czesars. 
Six rooms with beautiful mosaic pave- 
ments were discovered here some years 
ago.” . 

The small town of Palazzolo, on the 
east of the lake, and at the foot of the 
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Alban mountain, is supposed to present 
the site of the ancient Alba Longa. It is 
marked by some insignificant ruins. 

Laricia, on the Appian road, about 4 
mile from Albano, is the Aricia of anti- 
quity, the seat of an Italian fable, beauti- 
fully described by Virgil, A®u. vii. 701 
—782. 

“ Ibat et Hippolytiproles pulcherrima bello 

Virbius, insignem quem mater Aricia mi- 

sit,” Sc. ; 


This town appears to be distinguished 
by the beauty of its situation; and eon- 
tains a fine modern palace, possessed by 
the tamily of Chigi. 

The small lake of Nemi, about four 
miles in circumference, succeeds that of 
Albano at a short distance, lying also on 
the left of the Appian way. Gensano, 
said to be corrupted from Cynthianum, 
preserves the memory of the worship of 
Diana, celebrated in this territory, which 
_ peculiarly consecrated to that god- 

ess, 


“Tn the principal street, which is not in- 
considerable, is annually performed an exer- 
cise entitled i/ Saraceno. This takes place 
on the anniversary of their tutelar saint, and 
follows a race of Barbary horses, which is pre- 
viously exhibited in the avenue before the 
palace. A long space of ground is enclosed 
by pales, ornamented with branches of trees ; 
at one extremity is a figure representing a 
Moor in armour, with a sprig of jaurel in his 
hand, and a silver star on his ferchead.’ The 
magistrates place themselves on a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, and adorned with 
crimson damask fringed with gold. ‘They sit 
as judges of the game. 

** Young men on horseback, attended each 
by a running footman holding their lance, 
enter the lists, and, after making their obei- 


_ sance to the magistrates and spectators, run 


full speed at the Saracen’s head; and he 
whose lance strikes the star, or comes nearest 
to it, gains the prize, which is a silver knife, 
fork, and spoon, tied with red ribbands. 
‘This game was introduccd by the Saracens, 
and is practised in other parts of Italy: it 
gives some idea of the warlike amusements 
of the Arabs, as described in the history of 
Granada, and other works translated from 
their language ; but the traces of their mag- 
nificence and chivalry are still more visible in 


the Sicilian festivals.” 

The name of Nemi has descended from 
Nemus Aricinum, a grove of great cele- 
brity, dedicated to Diana, in a situation of 
singular beauty. Naval combats were 
exhibited by the emperor Claudius on the 
Jake ; at the bottom of which, in the fife 


teenth century, a Roman vessel was dig« 
Aa2 
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covered. The fountain of Egeria remains 
under the name Fonte Gerulo. 

Ardea, the capital of Turnus, is on the 
right of the Appian road, not far distant 
from the sea. It is frequently mentioned 
in Roman history’; but appears in the 
fiourishing ages of the republic to have 
been deserted, and is now very thinly in- 
habited, on account of the insalubrity of 
the air. 

Civita Lavinia is the ancient Lanuvium, 
of which Milo was dictator. ‘ The town 
is very interesting, every thing bearing 
inarks of the most remote antiquity. 
Many beautiful fragments of ornamental 
sculpture in stone and marble, lie scat- 
tered about in the streets; and in most 
of the walls are stuck pieces of cornices 
or columns.” 

Velitrz is the last-mentioned town in 
this route, lying on the modern road to 
Naples, twenty-six miles distant from 
Rome. It is celebrated for the birth, or 
at least the education, of Augustus ; but 
appears to be more distinguished by its 
modern palices, than its remains of an- 
cient edifices. The Pontine marshes are 
in its vicinity. 

2. Towns and objects on the coast. 
At the mouth of the Tiber are situated 
Porto and Ostia; the former on its right, 
the latter on its left bank. These places 
retain some traces, though not very con- 
siderable, of their former maritime im- 
portance. The remains of the ancient 
Claudian port are visible under water on 
acalm day. The magnitude of this work 
miay be estimated from the descriptions of 
Javenal and Suetonius. 

Torre di San Lorenzo, about seven 
miles to the south of Ostia, is conjectured 
to represent Laurentum, the city of La- 
unus. Of the villa of the younger Pliny, 
situated near this town, it does not ap- 
pear that any reinains areextant. Heyne, 
in his third Excursus 01 the seventh book 
of the Afneid, controverts the claims of 
San Lorenzo to the honours of ancient 
Laurentaum; he concurs with Cluverius 
and Fabretti in fixing it at Torre di Pa- 
terno. Lavinium, the first seat of the 
supposed monarchy of A£neas in Italy, is 
supposed to have stood on a little emi- 
nence at the source of the river Numi- 
cus, about three miles from the sea. 

The vicinity of Antium is still interest- 
ing, The ancient name is preserved in 
the present Porto dAnzo; while the ad- 
jacent maritime town of Nettuno gives 
téstimony to the temple and worship of 
thedeity of the sea, by which this place 
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was celebrated. Antium was the capital 
of the Volscians, and was not reduced, till 
after many contests, under the power of 
Rome. Under the empire it was distin- 
guished by the splendour of its buildings. 
Among its public edifices, the temples of 
Neptune, A&sculapius, and Fortune, were 
eminent. ‘To the latter Horace alludes 
in the well-known ode which he addresses 
to the mutable goddess : 


“ O Diva, gratum que regis Anti: 


Some of the master-pieces of sculpture, 
particularly the Belvedere Apollo, were 
discovered among the ruins of this city. 

Monte Circello, a bold eminence, pro- 
jecting into the sea, and connected with 
the continent by a low and narrow neck 
of land, is the ancient A®a, or island of 
Circe. It is not improbable that, in re- 
mote ages, H may have been actually se- 
parated from the shore. Classic supersti- 
tion points out the tomb of Elpenor with 
as much exactness, as in Palestine religi- 
ous superstition assigns the situation of 
every remarkable event connected with 
the origin of Christianity. 

3. ‘Tusculum, with the surrounding 
country. No name can be dearer than 
this, to the admirers of ancient genius and 
learning. It was to this favourite retreat 
that Cicero withdrew from the~ business 
and turbulence of Rome, to enjoy the 
elegant pursuits and calm. satisfactions of 
literature and philosophy, in secret study, 
or in the society of friends of taste and 
attainments similar to his own. From 
some remains of antiquity which have 
been there discovered, it is conjectured, 
though rather precariously, that the mo- 
nastery of Grotta Ferrata presents the 
exact site of Cicero’s villa. The modern 
name of Tusculum is Frascati. The an- 
cient city was on an eminence, at the foot 
of which the present town is built. The 
nominal cardinal of York is bishop of this 
diocese, in which he usually resides. 

Lucullus possessed a splendid villa in 
the vicinity of Tusculum, ‘* Consider- 
able vestiges of porticos, grottos, and 
other buildings, in which inscriptions 
with the name of Lucullus have been 
found, occur frequently between Mari- 
no and Monte Porzio, above Frascati ; 
but it is impossible to distinguish how 
much of these buildings belonged to Lu- 
cullus, ‘or to discover how many other 
dwellings were erected on the ruins of 
his villas, or near them, during the cours¢ 
of so many-centuries,”" 





A DESCRIPTION 


The monastery of Grotta Ferrata is re- 
markable for the use of the Greek ritual. 


‘“« The service is performed in Greek; and 
the Missal and book of Psaims, printed in 
that language with accents, are read and sung 
by the mouks according to the modern pro- 
nunciation. They are chiefly Calabrians of 
respectable families ; their hospitali ty is great ; 
and on the 8th of September, the day of the 
Madonna, when a fair is held under the elms 
before the abbey, they entertain oon ne of the 
first nobility of “Rome with great propriety. 
Jn the court of the monastery are then erect ‘d 
shops and bvoths, where linen, shoes, fans, 
and trinkets are sold: little arbours ure form- 
ed of branches of trees (in which art the 
people of Frascati excel), and others, of a 
larger dimension, for dinner-parties in th 
meadow ; : horses, oxen, and indeed cattle o 
all descriptic ons, are brought hither to be sold ; 
and the meadow is filled with company of z i 
ranks, whose various dresses, with the pic- 
turesque appearance of the place in general, 
compose a scene-of the most agreeable and 
cheerful nature. © Music is always introduced 
on these occasions, and at night the lamps, 
placed on the diiferent tables where the 
people are assembled in co nvivial partic 
sparkle between the trees, and give an me 
pearance of festivity which is truly “delightful. 
Between ten and eleven in the morning of the 
great day (for most of the people assemble on 
the eve), high-mass is sung in Latin, as well 
as Greek, by the regular father abbet of the 
monastery with a mitre and crosicr, which be 
has the right of wearing on this occasion ; his 
dress, and those of the other officiat ing priests, 
are magnificent. The abbey is in the dio- 
cese of cardinal York, as bishop of }rascati.” 

4, The description of the Alban moun- 
tain we present entire. 


“ Monte Cavo, Mons Atsanus 

* Ascending fro this place to the summ it 
Monte Cave, anciently Ifons dibanus, at 
the distance of little more than a mile, the 


at 


iravelicy follows a most difficult path over: 


rocks, whence the views ate surprisingly ex- 
tensive and beautiful ; the lake ef Albano ap- 
pearing at his feet. Above La Rocca are the 
iuins of some Gothic buildings, and the pea- 
sants suppose them to have been once a for- 
tress; which is highly probable, trom the 
many advantages of the situation. ‘The road 


now opens into a large plain nearly enclosed: 


by a circular chain. of mountains, amongst 


which the most remarkable is Mount 4/ei- ° 


dum: "This place bears the name of the plains 
of Hannibal, as it is imagined to be the 5; pot 
whence th -- general poin ited out to his army 
the city of Rome, and promised to his officers, 
for the ensuing evening, a supper in the capi- 
tol: others pl uce it lower. 
‘‘ Fvom this plainwe ascend a: most en- 
chanting road shaded. by a variety of trees, 
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and particularly by oaks and laurels. It leads 
winding up to the summit of the mountain 
This road is of the time of the repvblic, and 
near the summit is in perfect pres rvation: it 
ences round that part of the hill nearest 
die’, 2nd is composed of large flat stones, 
supported on each side bya p avement about 
a foot higher : it is brox id enough for the pas- 
aze of a modern carriage: in many parts 
en engraved the t {ters 


ibe . ' 
OF il ale St VO ik 


N., whi ch antiquaries interpret / ta Num?) 
(the road of the di ity). 

“© Hither the Roman conguerors used to 
come a few days aiter their (riumph, to offer 
of thanks in the tem 

and those who, aiter 
‘ 2 victory, could not obtain from t! 
senate the decree which entitied them to th: 
honour of a triumph, often made one at their 
own expence in this place, followed by their 
army, with a pomp equal to that of Rome. 


up a si acrifice 


ple of Ju- 


4 iti ilis > 


Jupiter was the object of 
veneration : in the firs st times of the 
public the ditierent st Latiuin sent 
annually hither deputies to renew their league 
of amity, and offer up a sacrifice to Jupiter. 
Cn a stated day they met in this place, and 
each deputy partook of the victim. ‘The 
Romans considered it as the chief object of 
their devotion after the capitol: and prodi- 
gies supposed to happen he we were expiited 
with the most rigorous superstition. That 
singular ¢ appearances shouid strengthen their 
belief in such wonders is not astonishing, 
when we consider the volcanic nature of this 
celebrated mountain. ‘The Alban lake was 
the crater of a voleano; and the accounts 
given by Livy, and other historians, of its 
having rained stones, and other similar phe. 
nomena; on Mount Albano, areas easy to be 
explained by natu uralists, as-the death of Acis 
and other mythel logical eve nts, 5, the scene of 
whi ch was the neighbourhood of Mount Etna. 
* Arriving at the summit of Monte Carta, 
it i impossible not to experien “e sensations 
mee awful and delieltful ; recoilec- 
sien of the important events Which led the 
masters of the world to oifer up. at this | place 
their homage to the Deity, is assi ted bv 
the great quantity of: laurels still growing 
here. 

“ Itisa small plain belonging to an orde 
of friars catied Passionisii, who subsist we 
on the charity of the circuinjacens to WHS anit 
Villages. Their. dress is black, with a larg 
red.cross on their breast, and they are under 
the protection of cardinal York, who assisted 
tbein in building a new church in the vea 
1784. Their convent is a building of consi- 
derable size, and opposite to it is a stone 
table shaded by two tine chesnut-trees ; this 
is supposed to have been the place’ of the 
altar of Jupiter, as it is in the centre of the 
plain, and preat part of a circular wall 
some extent is yet visible, and was, no doubt, 
that of the ancient temple. © On the groundr 
wereseen seVeral fragments of cornices of good 
sculpture ; and, whea we were un thie hill, 


; temple of - 


states of 
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the masons were employed in making a shell 
for holy water out of part of an antique altar. 

«There are two moments in which this 
spot is more peculiarly interesting. One, on 
a clear day, when the eve can enjoy the most 
extensive and the sublimest view that is 
known in the papal dominions. It takes in a 
vast tract of country, and a large portion of 
the Mediterranean, with the various objects 
which render this scene one of the noblest in 
the world. It alinost extends to the Adriatic, 
and comprehends part of the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, with a long chain of the Appenines. 

* The other moment, though not so 
beautiful, has in it something extraordinary 
and awtul that is truly deserving of observa- 
tion. It is, however, frequently a great dis- 
appointment to many travellers. A mist 
covers the whole of the prospect below, and 
the circular plain alone is visible to the per- 
son who has ascended the hill in search of the 
view. It has then the appearance of an island 
in the midst of an immense lake, or of an 
edifice seated on the clouds. This mist 
scarcely ever extends its influence to a great 
distance. It appears, when seen from Al- 
bano, or any other town on the borders of the 
lake, in the form of a cloud which cuts across 
the upper part of the mountain, and is an in- 
dication of future rain. This gives rise to 
the expression, ‘ Monte cavo ha i! capello— 
piovera ?—* "the mountain has put on his 
hat—it will rain? an expression which, pro- 
bably, comes from the ancient Romans, as 
there is a mountain in France corruptedly 
called Mont Piia, from Mons Pileatus, the 
Roman name given to it on account of its 
frequently appearing with this cloud across 
or above the summit. 

** An excursion to Monte Cavo is not only 
pleasing to the painter and antiquary, but 
atlords specimens of many curious volcanic 
productions to the mineralogist. 

“The ferte Laline were annual meetings 
of the states of Latium with the Romans, 
Hernici, and Volscians, established by Tar- 
quin the Proud, who was desirous, by this ar- 
rangement, to make himself master of these 
several nations, and was too good a politician 
not to uucderstand the use of festivals and 
banquets. 

** Forty-seven cities partook of this feast, 
and each contributed its portion, by sending 
lambs, cheeses, milk, or other provisions. 
"The common victin was an ox, a portion of 
which was given to the deputy of each town, 
th: Romans presiding at the sacrifice. 

€ Oi 'v two communities of the Volscians, 
the Antiatea and the Echetrani, consented to 
join this assembly. 

«The name of feria, which properly im- 
plies holidays, has remained to public meet- 
ings of a different nature, called by the ita- 
lians fere, and by us fairs. 

** As there was not space sufficient for so 
numerous a company on the summit of Mount 
Albano, it is probable these feria were held 
in the spacious piain above described, under 
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the name of the fields of Hannibal, although 
the bull might be sacrificed at the temple of 
Jupiter Latialis, and the forty-seven deputies 
might partake of it there. The plein is about 
three miles in circumference, and produces 
excellent pasturage: the mountains encir- 
cling it are covered with trees, and the oaks 
are some oi the finest in this country. 

«© On the side of the Alban mountain stood 
a temple of Juno Afoneta, erected by Caius 
Cicereius, in consequence of a vow he made 
in Corsica, where he gained a considerable 
victory in the year of Rome 578, destroying 
7000 of the enemy, and taking 1700 prison- 
ers. This temple was completed in 533, 
and was afterwards supposed miraculously to 
turn from the east to the north. It was not 
large, but appears to have been held in great 
veneration.” 


5. Preneste. This town, now called 
Palestrina, is distinguished by its antiquity, 
and by various circumstances of its his- 
tory. The salubrity of its air, and the 
beauty of its situation, rendered it a fa- 
vourite residence of the wealthy Romans. 
One of its most remarkable edifices was 
the tenrple of the goddess Fortuna, said 
to have occupied nearly the whole of the 
ground on which the present town of 
Palestrina stands, erected by Sylla on the 
scene of his greatest victory, in honour of 
the goddess by whose protection and re- 
gard he considered himself as peculiarly 
distinguished. ‘The finest building of the 
modern city, is the castle or palace of its 
prince. 


‘* The chief object of curiasity is the pa- 
lace of the prince, in the highest part of the 
city, to which there is an Aseent by an excel- 
lent coach-road to the right, by the Capucin 
convent, without entering the narrow Street. 
Before it is a level space of considerable 
length, which formed the highest platform of 
the temple of Fortune. 

«Two flights of steps lead to an amphi- 
theatre, or semicircular staircase, in excelien 
preservation, which is the same that led to 
the sanctuary of the temple, on the founda- 
tion of which the palace is built: in the 
middle of the semicircle is a well; each step 
is about a foot and a half high (like the an- 
cient steps of the capitol which led to the 
church of Ara Coeli, at Rome). Another 
short flight conducts to the hall of entrance, 
where are seen four elegant bronze cannons, 
a double staircase, and a recess, closed by 
iron grates, which contains the celebrated an- 
tique pavement, of which Pliny speaks in the 
foliowing terms : 

“ The fine mosaic of small stones, placed 
by Sylla as a pavement in the temple of For- 
tune at Preneste, was the first thing of the 
kind seen in Italy. 

“There doés not seem to be the smallest 
room to doubt of this being the genuine mu- 
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saic he mentions: it is in excellent preserva- 
tion, and appears to be about twenty feet by 
sixteen. Jt was found in the same cellar of 
the seminary, where is still the altar of For- 
tune, and may be considered as one of the 
most interesting relics of antiquity. 

“«"Yowards the upper part of it are moun- 
tains, wit negro savages hunting wild beasts; 
animals of ditterent sorts, with their names in 
Greek written below them—such as rhinoce- 
res, crocodile, and lynx. Lower down are 
seen houses of various forms, temples, vessels 
oi different’ constructions, particularly a gal- 
ley of 32 oars, manned with armed blacks, 
and commanded by a white man ; a tent with 
soldiers, a palin-tree, flowers, a collation in 
an arbour, an altat of Anubis; in short, al- 
most every circumstance imaginable in life. 
‘ae scene apparently lies in Egypt. ‘The 
figures are well drawn, the light and shadows 
happily disposed, and the colouring harmo- 
nious. ‘lhe stones which compose this very 
curious pavement are remarkably small, which 
renders the effect peculiarly pleasing from the 
neatness of its appearance.” 

« This immense and magnificent build- 
ing has not been inhabited for many years, 
and indeed it is much too large for the 
present modes of life. The length of it 
is 672 feet.” 

The towns of Gabii, Pedum, and Scap- 
tia, with others in the vicinity of Preeneste, 
do not appear to be much distinguished 
by any traces of ancient splendour. 

6. Tibur, now called Tivoli, is well 
known as one of the most delightful situa- 
tions in the environs of Rome, celebrated 
by its ancient poets, and the chosen re- 
sort of many of its most eminent citizens. 
In no place are the remains of ancient 
villas so numerous. One of its most 
beautiful objects is the celebrated cascade. 


“From this place there is a steep descent 
toa grotto near the great cascade, the beauty 
of which bafiles all description. It is called 
La Grotta di Nettuno. On the way are to 
be seen different petretactions. 

“ Besides the great cascade, which is near 
the sybil’s temple, there are smailer ones 
called fa cascatella grande, aud le cascatelle 
piccole ; the last are near the villa of Mecanas, 
and the other is at the extremity of the val- 
ley, and, ata certain hour, forms a beautiful 
“ainbow : near it is a natural grotto, in which 
are three compartments ; a little garden be- 
fore it leads down to the cascatella. The 
light spray of the water, which the inhabitants 
call the dust of the cascades, keeps up a de- 
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lightful coolness in the valley, and is very be- 
neficial to the variety of flowers and shrubs 
which grow wild on the banks of the ‘Teve- 
rone; the majestic and interesting ruins, the 
various trees, and verdure of the grass, the 
murmur of the waters, and the sublimity of 
the sheltering hills, give a mingled sensation 
of awe and delight, which it is unpossible to 
describe.” 


Among the villas of distinguished Ro- 
mans are enumerated those of Centronius, 
Piso, Cassius, Adrian, the Czsonian fa- 
mily, Mecanas, Varus, Ventidius Bassus, 
Munatius Plancus, Rubellius, Horace, and 
Catullus, Tibur also afforded a retreat 
to two royal captives, Syphax and Zeno- 
bia. Of the villaof Adrian, a building of 
great extent and sumptuous magnificence, 
considerable ruins are still remaining. 

Near Vicovaro, at the distance of six 
miles from Tivoli, is San Cosimato, ‘* a 
large convent of reformed Franciscans, 
in the most romantic situation imaginable, 
and highly celebrated for the beauty of 
its prospects.” It stands on the banks of 
the Teverone, the ancient Anio. ‘* On 
the opposite side is a steep ascent to a 
wood which covers the summit of a hill: 
the friars rarely venture to walk in it, as 
they know it is infested by wolves of an 
enormous size, descended no doubt trom 
those described by Horace y and as they 
are not allowed to divert their fetrs by 
musing on the attractions of a Lalage, 
they prudéntly confine themselves to the 
safer bank of the Teverone, and count 
their beads to the hoarse murmur, of its 
waves, in one of the wildest spots that is 
to be seen in this part of Italy.” 

This volume is very creditable to the 
taste and diligence of the author, and will 
be found useful in imparting to the clas- 
sical scholar distinct and accurate ideas of 
the natural features and the antiquities of 
a country rendered interesting to him by 
its connection with the objects of his 
studies. The orthography of the word 
Filostratus leads us to suspect an Italian 
origin for some of the intormatien con- 
veyed. The materials have, however, 
been well employed, and evidently direct- 
ed by personal observation. ‘The work is 
illustrated by twenty etchings, delineating 
the most remarkable objects whieh it de- 
scribes. 


Art. X.—The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, Part the Second: containing an Account of 
the Navigation of the Ancients, from the Gulph of Eluna, in the Red Sea, to the Island of 


Ceylon. With Dissertations. 


WE are happy to congratulate the 
ublic and the author on the appearance 


By Witttam Vincent, D. D. 


4to. pp. 630. 


of the second and concluding volume of 
this yaluable and laborious work. 
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Arabia and India are the subjects of the 
third and fourth books. The unknown 
author of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, printed among the minor Greek geo- 
graphers, furnishes the text, which is il- 
lustrated by a great variety of geographi- 
cal and commercial information, collected 
by. the learned -author from numerous 
sources both ancient and modern. 


“* The commerce of the ancients between 
Egypt apd the coast of Africa, with all that 
concerns their discoveries to the south, has 
been traced in the pieceding pages; and we 
now retuin again to Egypt, in order to take 
a fresh departure, and prosecute our inquiries 
till we reach their final boundary on the east. 
The present book will comprize all that conu- 
cerns the commerce of Arabia, both in the 
interior, and on the coast. 

“ The Peripliis is still to form the basis of 
our investigation; but as the object proposed 
1s to give a general account of the communi- 
cation with the east, no apology is requisite 
for detaining the reader from the immediate 
contemplation of the work itself. A variety 
of scattered materials, ail centring at the same 
point, are to be collected, before a compre- 
hensive view can be presented, o* an accu- 
rate judgment vod 3 and if this task can 
be executed with the fidelity and attention 
which the yature of the subject requires, the 





general result will be preferable to the detail 
of a single voyage, in the same proportion as 
a whole is superior to jts parts. 

“« The commencement, then, of this second 
voyage is again from Berenike, and from ths 
port there were two routes pyactised in the 
age of the author; cne, down the guiph to 
Mooza and Okélis direct, aid the other, first 
up to Myos Hormus, and then across the 
gulph by the promontory Pharan, or Cape 
Mahomed, to Leuke Komé in Arabia. This 
latter route is the inuneciate object of our 
consideration,” 





The first position discussed is that of 
Leuké Kome, or the white village. Leuké 
Komé was one of the marts established 
by the ancients for the trade of the Red 
Sea. The following is the account given 
of it by the ancient geographer. ‘* It was 
the peint of communication with Petra, 
the capital of the country, the residence 
of Malichas the king of the Nabatazans. 
Lenké Komé itself had the rank of a mart 
with respect to the small vessels which 
obtained their cargoes in Arabia; tor 


which reason there was a gartison placed, 


in it, under the command of 3 centurion, 
both for the purpose of protection, and in 
order to collect a duty of twenty-five in 
the hundred.” 

Such is the account given of the state 
of commerce in this place under the Ro- 
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mans. At an earlier period, when the 
communication with Egypt was in the 
hands of the Arabians themseives, Dr. 
Vincent conceives it to have been much 
more flourishing; as Petra, the inland ca- 
pital, was the centre of a trade, branching 
in every direction, to Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, through Arsinoe, Gaza, ‘Tyre, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus, Arabia being 
at a very early age the common chanxel 
of oriental commerce. 

Petra the metropolis, of ‘which Lenka 
Komé was the port, appears to have been 
the point to which ali the Arabian trate 
tended. ‘To this mart is to be referred 
all that we hear of the commerce of the 
Ishmeelites, of Idmea, Nabatea, or Ara- 
bia Petrsesa. Several traces of the mer- 
cantile wealth of this district occur in the 
Scriptures. ‘ In the reign of David, 
Hadad, the prince of Edom, was driven 
out, and Hebrew garrisons were placed 
in Elathand Ezion Geber, where Prideanx 


supposes that David commie need 
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vhich was afterwards carried 
cht by Se 
cent tak 
j ting his opinion respecting the 
much agitated question of the situation of 
Ophir, the source of Jewish wealth under 


the properous reiga of Solomon. 


lomon,” 
this opportunity’ of 





es 








«¢ And here, perhaps, it will be expec 
that the trade to Cphir should be exammec, 
which has so much divided the epin 
mankind, from ihe time of Jerom to the pre- 


sent moment; but as I have nothing decisive 


Os Of 








to offer upon the questicn, I shall only state 

my reasons for acecding to ie epimon ot 
° ’ ee | iat : ‘ 

Prideaux and Gosselin, who co: it to 


Sabéa, 

“For T neither carry Ophir to Peru with 
Arias Monianus, or to Malacca with Jose- 
phus, or to Ceylon with Bochart, because f 
conzider all these suppositions as founded 
upon no better evidence taan the finding o! 
gold in those countries; but our choice must 
Jie between the coast of Africa and Sabea 
Montesquieu, Bruce, and d’Anviile, bare de 
termined in tavour of Africa, prine:pally, | 
think, because gold has always been 2 
port from that country, while the 
metals were usually carried to Sabca, to pu 
chase the commodities of the east. 1 alloy 
great weight to this arguinent, and [ odin 
the probability of dAnvrie’s supposition, 
that the Ophir of Arabia might naturaily pro 
duce an Ophir on the coast of Afvica, which 
should, by an easy etymology, pass into So- 
phir, Soplar, Sopharah ci Zange, or | hal 
but | by no means subscribe to the 
of Bruce, which he has displayed with s 
much learning and ingenuity ; and which ke 
thinks established by thd discovery of au an 
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Melinda. A sensible writer has denied the 
existence of any such irregularity, and ap- 
peals to Halley, Parkinson, and Forrest ; 
and if the irregujar monsoon is annihilated, 
nothing remains in fayour of his hypothesis 
but the duration of the voyage. ‘Lie dura- 
tion it should seem easy to account for, upon 
adiuferent principle ; ior the navigators were 
Pienicians, and we Jearn from liomer their 
method of conducting business in a foreign 
port. They had no factors to whom they 
could, consign a cargo in the gross, or who 
could furnish them, on the emergence, with 
a lading in return; but they anchored in a 
harbour, where they were their own brokers, 
and disposed of their cargoes by retail. ‘This 
might detain them for a twelvemonth, as_it 
did in the instance to which I allude ; and if 
the Phenicians traded on the Eastern Ocean, 
as they did in the Mediterranean, we may 
from this cause assign any duration to the 
voyage which the hisiory requires. 

“ But my reasons for adhering to the opi- 
nions of Pridesux- and Gossellm are, first, 
that Ophir is mentioned with Havilah and 
Jobab, ail three sons of Joktan: and all of 
them, as well as Johtan, have their residence 
in Arabia Felix, most probably beyond the 
Straits; and secondly, because the voyage to 
Ophir seems in consequence of the visit of 
the queen of Sheba to Jerusalem: it is in- 
mediately subjoined to it in the same chapter; 
and Sheba is Sabéa, or Arabia Felix, as we 
learn with certainty from Ezekiel. itis par- 
ticularly added, that the royal visitant brought 
a present of spices: ‘ there were no such 


spices as the queen of Sacba gave to Solo- 
_ 2 
mon. 


“1 do not wish to conceal an objection to 


this supposition; which is, though they are 
taxed, that spices are never mentioned as an 
article of importation from Ophir. ‘Lhe pro- 
duce of the voyage is gold, silver, ivory, al- 
miug-trees, apes, peacocks, and precious stones. 
Putas on the one hand this fadure in the in- 
voice will argue much more forcibly against 
any of the more distant. Ophirs which have 
been assumed; .so on the other, it is po 
proof agein-t Sabéa, that several of these 
native; for these, and many 
more than are euumerated, would certainly 
be found in Sabéa, if the Arabians were na- 
vigators in that age, as we have every reason 
to suppose they were. 

“he evidence that Solomon obtained 
gold from Arabia is express ; and as our early 
authorities notice gold as a native produce 
aniong the Debe of Hejaz, so may we con- 
clude that the gold of Atrica always found its 
Way into Yemen through Abyssinia, as it 
does at this day. ‘The import of gold, there- 
fore, we carry up as high as the reign of So- 
lomon, and bring it down to the time of Pto- 
lemy Philadelppus, king of Egypt; for we 
learn, from tht testimony of Ezekiel and 
Aristeas, that spices, precious stones, and 
gold, were brought by the Arabians into 
Judea, 1 donot wish to lay move stress upon 


arucies are not 
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this testimony than it will bear; but itis not 
unreasonable to suppose, that the circum- 
stances of this commerce were similar, in an 
early age, to those of a later period. The 
removal of these difficulties will shew the in- 
ducement which persuades me to join in opi- 
nion with Pridcaux and Gossellin, upon a 
question that has been more embarvassed by 
hesis, and distracted by erudition, than 

other which cenceras the conunerce of 


; aa Oe 
Lue Unciciits. 


A catalogue of the sovereigns of Idumea 
is collected from Josephus, from the year 
309 B. C., till 36 after the christian zra. 
The period when a Roman garrison was 
introduced into Leuké Kome is uncertain. 

’etrea was reduced into the form of a 
Roman province under the reign of Tra- 
jan, The capture of Hagjr, probably the 
Hagar of the Hebrews, and Petra of the 
Greeks, was “ the first successful attempt 
of the Mahometans beyond the limits of 
the Hejaz, and the prelude to the conquest 
of Syria by the immediate successor of the 
Prophet.” 

The fourth section specifies six diferent 
courses of the ancients in the Erythrean 
sea, mentioned by their historians or geo- 
graphers, 


“7, The first is the voyage, described in 
the two previous books, down the coast of 
Africa to Rhaptum ; shewing that the Ara- 
biaus had seitiements in that country, before ‘ 
it was visited by the Grceks from Egypt. 

“« I. Secondly, we are informed oi the two 
distinct courses within the gulph: one from 
Myos Hornius, across the head of the gulph to 
Leuké Kome, and thence down the Arabian 
coast to Mooza; and another, from Berenike 
to the same port dir. ct. 

“II. Next to this, we collect a voyage 
from the mouth of the straits along the south- 
ern coast of Arabia into the gulph of Persia, 
extending afterwards to Behrein, El) Katit, 
and Oboleh, in the Shat-el-Arab. 

* TV. Then follows a passage from the 
straits to India by three different routes : the 
first, by adhering to the coasts of Arabia, 
Karinania, Gadrosia, and Scindi, to the gulph 
of Cambay ; the second, from Cape Fartaque, 
or from Ras-el-had, on the Arab.an side; and 
the third, from Cape Gardeian, on the Afri- 
can side, both across the ocean by the mon- 
soon to Muziris, oa the coast of Malabar. 

« V. After this, we must allow of a similar 
voyage performed by the Indians to Arabia, 
or, by the Arabians to India, previous to the 
performance of it by the Greeks; because 
the Greeks, as late as the reiga of Philemé- 
ter, met this commerce in Sabea. 

“Vi. And lastly, we obtain an incidental 
knowledge of a voyage wihicif contirms all 
that has been advanced concerning the early 


commerce of the Arabians, previous, in ail 
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appearance, to every account we receive 
from the Greeks, and conducted, certainly, 
by the monseon, long before Hippalus in- 
troduced the knowledge of that wind to the 
Roman world. 

“It is the voyage between the opposite 
coasts of India and Africa, connected cer- 
tainly with the commerce of Arabia, but still 
capable of being considered in the abstract, 
and proving, in my opinion at least, the pos- 
sible existence of this intercourse in ages an- 
tecedent to all that history can reach. If it 
could be believed that the natives of India 
had been navigators in any age, we might 
more readily adinit their claim in this instance 
than in any other; for the author mentions, 
that the imports into Africa are the produc- 
tion of the interigr, from Barugaza and 
Ariaké , that is, trom the corst of Cambay 
and Concan: and the articles specified con- 
firm the truth of his assertion ; for they are, 
rice, ghee, oit of sesamum, cotton, muslins, 
sashes, and sugar: these commodities, Ge 
adds, are brought sometimes in vessels destin- 
ed expressly for the coast of Africa; at other 
times, they are only a part of the cargo out 
of vessels which are proceeding to another 
port. ‘Thus we have manifestly two methods 
of conducting this commerce, perfectly dis- 
tinct : one to Africa direct ; and another, by 
touching on this coast, with a final destination 
to Arabia. ‘This is precisely the same trade 
as the Portuguese found at Melinda and 
Quiloa, and the same connection with Ara- 
bia; and this is the reason that the Greeks 
found cinnamon, and the produce of India, 
on this coast, when they first yentured to 
pass the straits, in order to seek a cheaper 
market than Sabéa. Still it must be doubted, 
whether this commerce was conducted by 
natives of India, or Arabians; for Arabians 
there were on the coast of Malabar, and in 
such numbets at Ceylon, that Pliny repre- 
stents them as masters of the coast, like the 
Europeans of the present day, who have con- 
fined the native sovereigns to the country 
above the Ghauts, and have possessed them- 
selves of the level towards the sea; such also 
was their situation, though under the name of 
Moors, or Mahometans, when the modern 
Europeans met with them again upon their 
arrival at Calicut, where their influence over 
the native government long counteracted all 
the power of the Portuguese.” 


If Arabia presented, at an early period, 
the principal channel of communication 
between the eastern and western worlds, 
it is natural to suppose that it must have 
participated in that wealth which has al- 
ways been the attendant of Indian com- 


merce. The fact is, that the wealth of 
Arabia is proverbial among the ancient 
writers. A remarkable circumstance by 
which the disposal of their riches was dis- 
tinguished, is thus considered by Dr. Vine 
cent, 
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« But there is still one point in which the 
Arabians are essentially distinguished from 
all the surrounding nations, which, through 
their means, partook in the commerce of the 
east; which is, that however ostentatious 
their neighbours might be, the riches of the 
Arabians were all applied to their private 
luxury and indulgence. _ In Persia, and Chal- 
déa, those vast public works and editices 
arose, which astonished the travellers of the 
ancient world ; and-in Egypt, the ruins of 
the Thebaid are an equal cause of amazement 
at the present hour. In a secondary rank, 
Tyre, Jerusalem, Baatbeck, aud Palmyra, 
surprize us with their magnificence; wiile 
in Arabia, history speaks only of one public 
work, which was the Tank at Mariaba; and 
when the head of that once failed, there never 
was sufficient industry or public spirit in the 
country to restore it. 

“* No adequate cause is assignable for this 
national distinction, but that spirit of inde- 
pendence which broke the body of the people 
into parts too minute for a combination of in- 
terests, and too diffuse for co-operation. This 
spirit was never counteracted but for a short 
time by enthusiasm ; and no sooner was that 
exhausted by evaporation, than they return- 
ed again to the state in which they are de- 
scribed by the ancients. ‘They are stifl a na- 
tion of merchants and marauders, incapable 
of subjection, noi less from their temper and 
habits than from the nature of their country ; 
rarely formidable ina body, from their mu- 
tual jealousy and distrust ; inditlerent sol- 
diers, but dangerous partizans. 

*¢ No other reason is discoverable, why a 
nation that at one time possessed almost ex- 
clusively the commerce of the east, never ar- 
rived at a character of dignity and respect ; 
and no other cause can I trace, why Idumea 
became so easy a conquest to the Hebrews, 
Tyrians, Babylonians, and Romans. It is 
the influence over their government, and the 
possession of their harbours on the Red Sea 
by the Romans, which is now to be investi- 
gated ; and if the command of the commerce 
obtained by this power continued with little 
interruption till the time of Justinian, and was 
not annihilated till the irruption of the Ma- 
homedans, it is a duration of this commerce 
in one channel, longer than has fallen to the 
lot of any other people in whose hands it has 
been placed.” 


Leuké Komé, as we have before men- 
tioned, was the port of Petra. Its situa- 
tion is differently fixed by different writers. 
D'Anville places it at Haiir, about three 
hundred miles from the head of the Ela- 
nitic gujph. To this it is objected by 
Gosselin, that Haiir, at the distance of 
three hundred and fitty miles from Petra, 


_would not afford a ready communication 


with that capital, and could not be within 
the limits of Petrea. 
M. Gosselin fixes upon Mislah, in lat 
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27° 50’, “ to which he is perhaps more 
particularly directed, by finding a name 
of notoriety, in a situation that is pro- 
bable.” A fact mentioned by Agatharchi- 
des, which may be considered as decisive 
if that author be accurate, induces Dr. 
Vincent to place Leuké Komeé at the 
mouth of the bay of Acaba, the Elanitic 
gulph of the ancients, a situation which 
agrees with that of Moilah in several 
maps. 


« This author, at the entrance of the Fla- 
nitick gulph, has three islands: one, sacred to 
Isis; ahd the two others cailed Sookabtia and 
Salydo. ‘These islands, after having been lost 
for twenty centuries, have been restored to 
geography by M. Irwin. He is the only 
voyager, as far as I can discover, who has 
ever entered this bay ; and if his chart may be 
depended upon, he went up it five-and-tweaty 
miles: in consequence of this he saw these 
islands, and has named them Tiran, Sanatir, 
and Barkan. I have never seen them in any 
chart, previous to his, arranged in the same 
order; but they bear such testimony to the 
fidelity of Agatharchides, that he deserves 
credit when he adds, that ‘ they cover several 
harbours on the Arabian shore’ [as the Zatfa- 
teen Islands protect the port of Myos Hor- 
mus]; andone of these harbours, I conclude, 
must be the Leuké Komé of the Periplis ; 
for he adds, ‘to these islands succeeds the 
rocky coast of the ‘Thamudeni, where, for 
more than a thousand stadii, there is no har- 
bour, no road where a vessel can anchor, no 
bay to afford protection, no scrap of a pro- 
jecting point, to which the mariner can ily 
for refuge in a moment of distress.” 

“ However the colouring of this picture may 
be heightened, the general description is true, 
as may be seen by a reference towM. Irwin's 
Journal, from the 22d of June to the 9th of 
July; where we have every day islets, break- 
ers, shoals, sands, and sunken rocks, with the 
mention of only one cove where the shore 
could be approached. ‘The refuge his Ara- 
bian boat found, was generally under islets ; 
but a navigator who did not dare approach 
the shore, might well paint it in the same co- 
lours as Agatharchides has done. Irwin car- 
ries Moilah fiity miles more to the north than 
it appears in other charts, and within the 
Elanitick Gulph: if this be true, my conclu- 
sion is perfectly in correspondence with that 

_of M. Gossellin ; and if, by taking different 
methods, we both arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, it must be a strong confirmation that the 
point we have both fixed on is right; for a 
s3fe anchorage at Moilah, covered by the 
islands, and the unapproachable nature of the 
coast below, tix Moilah to a certainty for the 
Leuké Komé of the ancients.” 


From Leuké Komé to the mouth of 
the straits, a course of more than a thou- 
sand miles, only two places are mentioned, 
the Burnt island and Moosa, We have 
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here an analysis of the unfortunate expe- 
dition of E!ius Gallus, on which however 
our limits will not permit us to dwell. 
‘ The passage trom Leuké Komé to the 
Burnt island, was conducted with a view 
of avoiding the coast throughout.” Gebel 
Tar, which now presents volcanic appeate 
ances, is marked in the chart as probably 
corresponding with the Katakekaumene 
of the ancients. Mooza was the mart of 
the southern tribes of Arabia, on the 
shores of the Red Sea. The mart of Yemen 
at present is at Mokha. ‘ Twenty miles 
inland from Mocha, Niebuhr discovered a 
Moosa still existing, which he with great 
probability supposes to be the ancient 
mart, now carried inland to this distance 
by the accretion of the coast.’ A curious 
commercial table of the imports and ex- 
ports at Moosa is extracted from the Pe- 
riplus. 

Okelis is situated on the straits; its 
present name is Ghella. 

We now reach the straits of Babelman- 
del. The author here inserts a tabulated 
arrangement of the positions atforded by 
Ptolemy for the castern side of the Ara- 
bian gulph, compared with Agatharcides, 
Diodorus, Strabe, D’Anville, Gosselin, 
and the author of the Periplus. 

The first station occurring on the south- 
ern shore beyond the straits, is a village, 
to which the provincial name af Arabia 
Felix is applied. ‘This, from the circum- 
stances of the description, is supposed te 
be represented by the modern Aden. 

The principal circumstance on which 
the arrangement of the geography of the 
Arabian coast on the ocean depends, is the 
position of Syagros. In the map of 
D'Anville, Syagros represents the modern 
Raselhad, the most eastern promontory 
of Arabia. With this common hypothe- 
sis, Dr. Vincent formerly coincided, * and 
so much is there,’ says he, ‘ to induce 
this opinion, that I abandoned it with 
great reluctance, and shall perhaps find 
great difficulty in persuading others that 
it is erroneous. 


“The Peripltis notices Syd4gros as pointing 
to the east, and asthe greatest promontory in 
the world. Oana likewise is mentioned with 
it, answering to the present Oman; aid 
Moscha, seemingly identified with Maskat, 


the principal port of that provice. Under 
the influence of these resemblances and pro- 
babilities, if 1 had joined in the common suf- 
frage, and called Syagros Ras-el-had in my 
former publications, wherever it occurred, it 
is conviction alone, and the abandonment of 
system for truth, whicti compels me to recall 
the error, and acknowledge that Sydgros is 
not Ras-el-had, but Fartaque. 
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“This is a concession not made for the 
purpose of particular accommodation, but 
grounded on a general analysis of all the posi- 
tions on the coast, on a combination of all the 
circumstances relative to the division of the 
provinces; and upon a painful re-considera- 
tion of all that was to be undone, and unset- 
tled, after I had fixed my opinions upon the 
authority of the best writers, who had pre- 
ceded me on the subject: 

“Phe reader will expect proofs; and the 
proofs are, that the islands round the. whole 
extent of the coast on the ocean will now fall 
naturally into their places, which cannot be 
effected by any other arrangement. The 
islands ia Ptolemy will become relatively con- 
sistent with those of the Periphis; and the 
Bay Sachalites, which Ptolemy has been ac- 
cused of transposing from the west to the east 
of Sydgros, is reduced to the different appli- 
cation of a name, instead of a difference in 
point of situation. 

‘¢ Sachalites is universally allowed to be 
the Greek form of expressing the Arabic 
Sahar. Now there are two Sahars on the 
coast of Arabia: one that is almost centrical 
between Aden and Fartaque; and another 
that lies to the east of Fartaque, between that 
cape and Cape Morebat or Merbat. In ‘the 
first of these there is little variation of ortho- 

raphy; but the other is written Schehr, 
Schahr, Shahar, Cheer, and Seger. They 
are both frequented as places of trade to this 
day. And if we suppose that the first Sahar 


is the Sachalite$ of the Periphis, and the second 


Shahar the Sachalites of Ptolemy, the Syagros 
of Ptolemy will answer to Fartaque, as weil 
as the Syagros of the Periplis, and the two 


authors will be in harmony with each other.” 


The port which succeeds Aden is that 
of Kané, at the distance of two thousand 
stadia or more. Kané is prebably the 
modern Cava Canim. 

In Section xtv, entitled, 'The Bay Sa- 
chalites, some fresh proofs are adduced of 
the identity of Syagros and Fartaque, par- 
ticularly the relation of that promontory 
to the island Dioscorida, or Socotra, which 
appears to be a decisive circumstance. 

The only difficulty which encumbers 
the position of Syagros at Fariaque, arises 
from the following passage of the Periplus. 
* Adjoining to Syagres, there is a bay 
which runs deep into the mainland of 
Omana, six hundred stadia in width; 
after this, there are high mountainous 
rocks, steep, and inhabited by a [wild] 
race, that live in caverns and hollows of 
the cliff. This appearance of the coast 
continues for five hundred stadia more, at 
the termination of which lies a harbour 
called Moskha, much frequented on ac- 
count of the Sachalitic incense-which is 
imported there.’ 


ANCIENT CLASSICS, &e. 


It is the mention of Moskha and Oma. 
na, observes Dr. Vincent here, that neces. 
sarily suggests the idea of Maskat, which 
is in Oman, and the principal port of trade 
in that province; the description of the 
mountainous coast is characteristic, and 
the distance, supposing Res e!-had to!e 
Syagros, not incongruous. The order, 
however, in which Moskha oceuwrs in the 
Periplus, is perfectly inconsistent with the 
situation of Maskat. There does not ap- 
pear to be any other trace of a district 
named Omana in the vicinity of Fartaque. 
The difficulty which arises trom the men- 
tion of these two names, Dr. Vincent con- 
fesses himseif unable satisfactorily to solve, 
while fresh and incontrovertible proofs 
arise with the progress of the voyager, 
that Syagros and Fartaque denoie the same 
object. The Moskha of the Periplus is 
therefore conjectured to be Seger. 

At the distance of fifteen hundred sta- 
dia, says the writer of the Periplus, are 
seven islands almost in a line, called the 
islands of Zenobius, at the termination of 
the district called Asikho. Four islands, 
corresponding in distance with these, are 
described by Al Edrissi ; and represented 


-in modern charts, in the bay of Curia 


Muria, Hasek being still the name of 
the principal town on the bay. The com- 
putation of seveti, it is conjectured, may 
have arisen from some rocky or deserted 
islets attached to them. 

At the distance of two thousand stadia 
from the islands of Zenobius, occurs an 
island of considerable magnitude, called 
Sarapis, identified with Mazeira. D'An- 
ville, in acknowledging this coincidence, 
exposes his inconsistency in fixing Syagros 
at Ras-el-had. 

Leaving the promontory of Ras-el-had, 
the islands of Kalaius are next mentioned, 
corresponding with those of Suadi, near 
the entrance of the Persian gulph. At 
the mouth of that gulph are the islands of 
Papias and the fair mountain. 

Within this guiph the ancient geo- 
grapher mentions only two particulars ; 
the existence of a pearl-fishery, and a 
town called Apologas, which our author 
agrees with D’Anviile in fixing at Oboleh, 
This book concludes with a clear and judi- 
cious, though brief account. of the revo- 
lution of oriental commerce, for which 
we must refer to the work itself. 

‘The Indian geography of the Periplus 
is the subject of the fourth book, intro- 
duced by some general remarks on the 
commerce of that- celebrated country. 
The following reflections, applicable to 
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the state of our. own dominion there, we 
transcribe with pleasure. 


“It isa political consideration, awful to 
contemplate, and difficult to discuss, but still 
necessary to keep constantly in view, when 
we reflect how deeply all the interests of our 
country are concerned in the continuance of 
the pre-eminence we at present enjoy. Our 
possessions in India are almost become a part 
of our existence as a nation: to abandon them 
is impossible; to maintain them—a perpetual 
struggle with the native powers, and the 
powers of Europe to support them. It re- 
quires all the vigilance of government, and 
all the vigour of the controuling power, to 
take care that the natives should not be dis- 
contented under our empire ; and that the 
nations of Europe should not be outraged by 
our approach to monopoly. ‘These considera- 
tions, however, are totally distinct from the 
commerce itself, and totally foreign to the 
object of the present work: I touch them 
only as they arise, and return with pleasure 
to the humbler office of a commentator on 
the Periplus.” 





The narrative of the voyager is less dis- 
tinct and accurate from the entrance of 
the Persian gulph to the mouth of the 
Indus, than in the rest of the route which 
he describes ; in consequence of which 
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Dr. Vincent supposes that he did not per- 
sonally visit this part of the coast, but 
proceeded at once from Arabia, either to 
the Indus, or Barngaza. Omana he 
places in Persis, which other geographers 
assign to Carmania or Gedrosia, and which 
must of necessity belong to one or other 
of these two provinces, according to the 
limit which is supposed to divide them. 

Omana is followed by the bay of the 
Terabdi, answering to the Paragon of 
Ptolemy. There however appears to be 
no bay upon the coast. Adjoining to this 
supposed bay is a port named Oraia, stand- 
ing by a small river, the situation of whigh 
it is difficult to decide. 

Nothing remarkable occurs on the re- 
mainder of this coast before our arrival at 
Scindi, called Scythia by the writer of the 
Periplis, and Indo-scythia by Ptolemy. 
The marts on the Indus in the age of the 
Periplis, were two; one near its issue 
called Barbariké, the other within the 
country named Minnagara. The latter 
was the capital of the country. Barba- 
riké is said to be situated on the middle 
channel of the Indus. ‘The following is 
the list of its imports and exports : 


‘“¢ The articles imported at Barbariké are, 


‘Twariep.ds andes inavs, - - - 
Iuariou.os vobos & modus, . - 
‘ 

TloAvuira, - - - - 
XoueoAshsy, - - - 
Kopaaauoy, - . - 
Basan ts c " ws i 
SRUPRR» 

Ailavoc, - - - 
‘Tara oxein, - - - 
Agyupnunra, - - - 
X24 ua, - - - - 

-< ’ <2 
Owos & mWoAUS, - - - 


Clothing, plain, and in considerable quan- 
tity. 

Clothing, mixed. 

Cloth, larger in the warp than the woof. 

Topazes. 

Coral. 

Storax. 

Frankincense. 

Glass vessels. 

Plate. 

Specie. 

Wine. 


«© The Exports are, 


Kecros, - ~ - - 
BogAAa, - - - - 
Aduoy, - - - - 
Naodos, - - - 
Nidos xaAraaves, + - - 
Largeicos, ~ - - 
Lyoind Cesuara, - - - 
*OScviov, - - - - 
Niue Dajcindy, - - - 





> N ‘ 
Ivdindy ucaay, 


The first remarkable object on leaving 
the Indus, is the bay of Cutch, called 
Canthi by Ptolemy, and Eirinon in the 
Periplis. The description of the yoyager 
appears to be on the whole accurate. The 


Costus. A spice. 
Bdellium. _ A gum.. 
Yellow dye. 

Spikenard. 

Emeralds, or green stones. 
Sapphires. 

Hides from China. 
Cottons. 

Silk Thread. 

Indigo, ‘or Indian ink >” 


next bay is that of Barugaza on the east of 
the Guzerat,of which a very clear ac- 
count is given. The,tide at Barugaza 
flews with remarkable violence and sud- 
denness, 
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«The circumstance of the tides is not pe- 
euliar to this place, though they are more 
violent here than elsewhere; for almost all 
the rivers of Indid are large, and have both 
the flux and reflux of extraordinary strength, 
conforming with the moon, new and full, as 
wells for three days after each, and falling 
off again in the intermediate space; but at 
Barugiza this violence is more remarkable, so 
that without warning you see the bottom laid 
bare, and the sides next the coast, where ves- 
seis were sailing but jus betore, left dry as it 
were in an instaut; again, upon the access of 
the flood-tide, the whole body of the sea is 
driven in with such violence, that the stream 
ts impelled upwards for a great number of 
miles, with a force that is irresistible. This 
makes the navigation very unsafe for those 
that are unacquainted with the gulph, or enter 
it for the first time. lo anchors are a secu- 
rity: for when the vehemence of the tide 
commences, there is no intermission, no re- 
treat: large vessels caught in it are hurried 
away by the impetuosity of the current, and 
thrown on their sides, or wrecked upon the 
shoals; while the smaller ones are completely 
overset. Many also that have taken refuge 
in the creeks, unless they have fortunately 
changed their place in due time, (which it ts 
very difficult to do, on account of the instan- 
taneous fall of the water,) upon the return of 
the tide are filled with the very first head of 
the thoed, and sunk. But all these circum- 
stances united concur more especially, if the 
new moon falls in conjunction with the night 
tide ; for then, if you have been prepared to 
enter upon the first of the flood, and when 
the sea appeared perfectly calm, you shalt 
hear, in a moment, a rushing sound like the 
tamult of battle, and the water driving for- 
ward with the utmost impetuosity, covers the 
whole of the bare shoals in an instant. 

«It will immediately appear, that this de- 
scription relates to that sort of tide which is 
called the Bore, and is common to many 
places in Europe as well as india, On the 
coast of Egypt, or in the Red Sea, the author 
could have seen nothing that resembled it, 
and he dwells upon it, therefore, with more 

inuteness than a modern observer would 
employ; but from this very cause it is that 
we have a picture which cennot deceive us, 
and a conviction that the author relates what 
he had himself experienced.” 


Of that part of the Periplis which re- 
lates to Barugaza, and the objects of the 
surrounding country with which it is 
connected, Dr. Vincent observes that 
there is reason, after tracing these several 
connections, to. allow that there is no 
specimen of ancient geography so com- 
pletely satisfactory, or so consonant to 
truth, as the portion now under contem- 
plation. The principal relative situations 
are those of Ozene, Piithana, and Tagara, 
concluded by lieutenant Wilford, and our 
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author, to be Ougein, Pultanah, and 
Desghir. The latter place, adjoining to 
Elore, and near the modern Aurangabad, 
is still distinguished by surprizing ruins, 
spreading over a surface of two leagues in 
extent. Barugaza is without doubt Ba- 
roach, now possessed by the English. 

From Barugaza the Periplis proceeds 
southward along the western shore of the 
peninsula of Hindostan. The division of 
this tract of country into six provinces, 
both in ancient and modern times, is re 
markable. The modern names are Can:- 
bay or Guzerat, Concam, Dekhan, Canara, 
Malabar, and Travancore : the ancient ap- 
pellations in the Periplis, are Barugaza, 
Ariaké, Limuriké, the kingdom of Pan- 
dion, Paralia, and the Pearl-fishery. 

The province of Ariaké, thougly repre- 
sented by the author of the Periplis as ex- 
tending seven thousand stadia to the south 
of Barugaza, is supposed by modern geo- 
graphers to have been nearly contermi- 
nous with the present district of Concam, 
The first places mentioned are Akabaroos, 
Oopara, and Kalliena. ‘ In regard to 
Kalliena, all suftrages are united to fix it 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay ; for 
Bombay is upon an island, close to which, 
on the main, was. an ancient city ealled 
Gallian,’ the ruins of which still remain. 
Oxpara js thought to be the Soopara of 
Ptolemy, which was long a city of note, 
and suppased to have been situated in the 
neighbourhood of Surat. ‘The situation of 
Akabaroos is undetermined. 

On the succeeding part of the coast, 
our author finds reason, apparently with 
justice, to differ from D’Anville; who 
seems to confound the provinces, and the 
order of the positions given by the Peri- 
plas, for the sake of finding modern 
names, somewhat simiar in sound to the 
ancient. 

The termination of the Ariaké, the 
Concam or Piratescoast of the moderns, 
Dr. Vincent considers as defined by the 
Sesckreienai of the Periphis, which are 
probably the Burnt islands off Vingorla, 
not distinctly described till of late. The 
island of the Aegidii is commonly sup- 
posed to be represented by the Angedives. 
Our author, with greater probability, as- 
signs it to Goa, as more conformable with 
the description, and more consistent with 
the divisions of the coast. He supposes 
Leuké, or the white island, to denote the 
chief of the Angedives. 

In the province of Limuriké, which, 
though supposed by D’Anville to be Con- 
cam, is demonstrated to be the- modern 
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Canara, cnly three places are mentioned, 
Naoora, Tundis, and Mooziris. The only 
data for the position of these places at- 
forded by the Periplas, arise from that of 
Nelkunda, though in a different pro- 
vince. 


“For the position of Nelkunda, I am 
obliged to major Rennell, who is the first 
geographer, as far as { have learnt, who has 
fixed it at Nelisuram, ‘That he is correct in 
this, I am persuaded, admits not of presump- 
tive proof only, but demonstration : 

“‘ For we may first observe, that Nelisuram 
is not only a mart itself, but gives name to a 
district. ‘This district is not in Canara, but 
Malabar: the frontier of Malabar, the boun- 
dary wall which runs from the sea to the foot 
of the Ghauts, is at Dekly, or Dekully, im- 
mediately north of Nelisuram, his wall is 
still visible; and this in a peculiar manner 
makes it correspond with Nelkunda, which 
was the first port in the kingdom of Pandion. 

«2. A second proof may be derived from 
the name itself, which Orme writes Nellea- 
seram. Nella, according to Paolino, signifies 
rice, and Ceram a country; and if Nella- 
ceran be the country of Nella, Nelkunda 
must be the fort of Nella, resembling Gol- 
conda, Inna-conda, or Conda-poor, on this 
identical coast of Canara. 

3. But the last and best testimony is that 
ef major Rennell himself, who mentions ‘a 
Jarge river, named Cangerecora, whose course 
is trom the N. EF. and which falls in about four 
miies to the north of mount Dilla ; previous 
to which its course is parallel to the sea-coast 
for about eleven miles, being separated only 
by a spit of land. The forts of Nelisuram, 
Kamdilly, and Matteloy, are situated on this 
river, which is joined by several others that 
descend trom the Ghaut mountains, which in 
this part approach within twenty-two miles of 
the coast. I cannot help considering this Ne- 
lisuram, which is situated twelve miles up the 
river, as the place meant by Nichopadh or 
Meleynda, by Pliny, and Ptolemy—a place 
visited by the Egyptian and Roman ships.’ 

“*« Let us then observe, that the Nelkunda 
of the Periplis liestactuaily the same twelve 
miles up the river; and after this ask, whether 
all these circumstances can be accidental? for 
if the correspondence is evident, it is but 
teasonable to assume this proof as a demon- 
stration.” 

Naoora is the first port of Limuriké, 
and Mooziris the last. The Periplis 
places Mooziris fifty miles to the north of 
Nelkunda, Tundis fifty miles north of 
Mooziris, and a third fifty north are as- 
sumed to Naoora. These positions agree 
with Mangaloor, Barceloor, and Onoor. 
These stations are certainly assigned with 
much greater probability than those adopt- 
ed by former geographers. 

The kingdom of Pandioa agrees with 
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Malabar. Its principal port was Nelkunda, 
the situation of which was before discuss- 
ed. Its trade appears to have been nearly 
of the same nature with that of Calicut, 
the present mart of the province. The 
regular course of the commerce with the 
western world is supposed to have ended 
here. 

An interesting disquisition occurs on 
this occasion respecting the discovery of 
the monsoon by Hippalus, and its infiu- 
ence on the commerce of the ancients, to 
which we refer the curious reader. 

The name of the southern promontory 
has descended to us almost unchanged, 
being known to the ancients ufider the 
name of Comar. The following is the 
description of it by Paolino. ° 


“ Nothing can be more enchanting to the 
eye, or delicious to the senses, than is expe- 
rienced in a voyage near the extremity of 
the peninsula, At three or four leagues from 
the coast, the country of Malabar appears 
like a theatre of verdure: here a grove of 
cocoa-trees, and there a beautiful river pour- 
ing its tribute into the ocean, through a valley 
irrigated and iertilized by its waters. In one 
place a group of fishing-vessel :, in another a 
white church, peering through the verdure 
of the groves ; while the gentle land-breeze 


‘of the morning wafts the fragrance exhaled 


from the pepper, cardamum, betel, and other 
aromatics, to a great distance from the shore, 
and perfumes the vessel on her voyage with 
their odours; towards noon succeeds the sea- 
breeze, of which we took advantage to speed 
the beautiful Calypso towards the port of her 
destination.” 


Kolkhi and the Pearl-fishery are con- 
nected by Ptolemy and the Periplis, and 
placed to the eastward of Cape Comorin. 
The account given by the ancient geo- 
grapher of the situation of Ceylon is very 
inaccurate. Dr. Vincent however makes 
us amends, by collecting with great dili- 
gence and accuracy all the intormation 
which the ancients have left us respecting 
this celebrated island. They in general 
strangely miscalculated its situation and 
magnitude. ‘The writer of the Periptig 
supposes it to stretch across the Indian 
sea, nearly to the coast of Africa. Pto- 
lemy represents its circumference as two 
thousand four hundred and fifty miles, 
and carries its extreme southern point 
more than two degrees south of the equa- 
tor. Yet the accuracy of his information 
with respect to some particular objects, 
according to the following account, is re- 
markable. 


* And yet, in the midst of this darknese, 
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information was such as, in one in- 
stance, to confirm the rank which he so de- 
servedly holds ih — to others ; for Ite 
gives the names.of places more c orrectly , and 
more conformably to modern intelligence, 
oy appear in any otherauthor, Greek, Latin, 
r Arabian. his is a merit peculiar to him, 
il Only here, but in the eenoten and least 
known regions of the world: it proves that 
his inquiries re made at Alexandria of 
merchants or mariners, who had actually visit- 
ed the countvies he describes; but that they 
had not the means of giving true positions, 
because they had neither “instruments for 
observation, or the compass to mark their 
course. ‘The north polar sta: was not visible ; 
and it they sailed by the (Canopus in the 
southern he misphere, as Ptolemy asserts they 
did, that star is not within fifteén degrees of 
the ‘vole, and would give occasion to a variety 
of inistakes. Still, under all these disadvan- 
tages, it . something to have procured names 
that we can rec OsniZe ; and these names at 
once pone an end to the dispute forme: ay agi- 
tated amo: ig the learned, whether th Papro- 
bana of thea ancients were Ceylon or Sumatra. 
They prove likewise, that some merchants, 
or travellers, had reached the capital and in- 
terior of the island. By them the capital was 
found where Candy now is, and call ed Maa- 
granmum, the great city, cr metropolis, 
which was placed on the river Ganges, still 
called the Ganga, Gonga, or Ma-vali-gonga, 
the great river of Bali, which tlows to Trin- 
comalee. ‘The Hamallel mount tains, among 
which is the Pike of Adam, are likewise laid 
down relatively in their proper position, and 
called Malé, the Sansereet term for moun- 
tains; and abov e all, Anured-grammuin is pre- 
served in Anurod-borro, or Anurod-gurro, a 
ruin found by Knox, while he was escaping 
to the coast; which, he says, lies nine ty 
miles north-west from Candy, and in 2 posl- 
tion correspondent with the account of Pto- 
lemy. He tound here three stone bridges ; 
the remains. of a pagoda or temple, such as 
no modern Ceylonese could build; and many 
pillars, wiih ston Mal- 
watouwa. Sindocande is another uame, ex- 
pressing t re Mou unt ains of the Hi oos, the 
name by which the natives call themselve 23 § 
and Hingo- \ ul istheirname for C andy ; ; for 
Candi is a hill or fortress on a mountain ; and 
Hingo-dagul, the city ef the Hingoos, per- 
yerted by corruption into Chingoc-lees, by 
which name they are at present known to the 
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Europeans s settled on the coast.” 

The information of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, who did not however visit the 
island, is considerably more correct than 
that of his predecessors. 

The remainder of the narrative of the 
Periplis, as appearing to have been col- 
Iected by the author from report, is given 
in a translation, accompanied by notes. 

Three dissertations connected with 


Ptolemy’s 


wharfs oa the river 
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the subject of the Periplis follow 
work. 

The first is on the Sinz, the Seres, : 
the termination of ancient geography or 
the east; in which the author attempts to 
prove, and in our opinion with great pro- 
bability, that the Thinz of the Peripjis, 
the Sinz of most writers, the Tzinistz of 
Cosinas, the Seres or producers of silk, al 
ceseribe the same object, that is, China 
and its inhabitants, or rather the northern 
part of that great empire. The deductions 
of the author may be best expressed, with- 
in a short compass, by his own words. 


“In the course of this investigation, then, 
we have learnt from ancient authorities, that 
the Séres are the Thinz of Hratéstaenes—the 
Sine of the Periplis; that their country lies 
between Tartary, on the north, and ‘India 
extra Gangem, on the south; that it is the 
remotest region towards the east ; that it is 
beunded on its eastern front by the ocean, 
that the occan extends (in their opinion), 
without interruption, on the same parallel to 
the coast of Spain; and that silk wes brought 
from this country, where it was originally 
found, to India, and out of India, by thie Red 
Sea, iuto Egypt, and from thence to Eu 
rope.” 


The traffic with the Seres over land is 
rendered indisputably certain, and traced 


with as much 


pected. 


precision as can be cx- 


*¢ Cosmas, as far as I can discover, is the 
first author that iully asserts the intercourse 
by sea between India “and China; for he men- 
tions that the ‘L-zinista brought to Ceylon sili, 
aloes, cloves, and sandal-wood. ‘The artic les 
theinseives ave the specific exports of Chin: 
still; and that the! ziniste are Chinese, can- 
net be quesiioued; tor he expressly mentions 
their country, not merely 23 exporting, but 
producing silk; and spec the distance 
irom it by land as much shorter, compared 
with the voyage by sea. ‘This circumstance 

can accord with no other country, at the ex- 
tremity. of the east, but China; tor no other 

country is so situated as to have this double 
communication, consequently his Tziniste are 
Chinese: they have the same attributes a 
ihe Séres—they < are the same people ; Girt, 
by the means of approach; and, secondly, 
because pe | are surrounded by the ocean on 
the eas it, a and because that beyond them there 
isno nav wort or habitation. This is the 
one ci, ‘above all others, which-I have la- 
boured to establish by this disquisition ; and 
though | obtain not my proof till the sixth 
ceutury, the evidence is consistent in all its 
parts, and potas even The inference is justi- 
rpreee that the same intercourse . existed by 

sea, as well as by land, in ages much earlier, 
though the account ha ad not reached Europe, 
and though the proof is defective. It is m 
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vain that I lave searched for any intelligence 
of this sort previous to Ptolemy, though I 
was very desirous to find it, and prepossessed 
in favour of its existence.” ; 

To the evidence collected on this sub- 
ject, may be added that (referred to by 
Gibbon, II. 141, 8vo.) of the national 
historian of Armenia, Moses Chorensensis, 
who flourished in the fifth century. ‘ In 
the Armenian history, as well as geogra- 
phy, China is called Zenia or Zenistan. 
It is characterized by the production of 
silk, by the opulence of the natives, and 
by their love of peace, aboye all the other 
nations of the earth.’ 

The second dissertation is a commen- 
tary on the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel, containing a prophecy against 
Tyre, and furnishing a curious and yalue 
able record of ancient commerce, 


Axx. Ray. Vou IV, 
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The third dissertation is by the earl of 
Macartney, on the navigation and compass 
of the Chinese. 

The appendix is very learned and valu- 
able, containing a catalogue of the articles 
of commerce mentioned in the digest of 
the Roman law, compared with those in 
the Peripliis of the Erythrean sea, sug- 
gested by a recommendation in the Indian 
Disquisitions of Dr. Robertson. The ar« 
ticle on cinnamon we should be tempted 
to extraet, did it not exceed our limits. 

This work bears honourable testimony 
to the learning and talents of its respect- 
able author. The subject which he has 
treated he seems almost to have exhaust- 
ed, and he has certainly thrown much 
light on the obscurities of the ancient ori- 
ental geography. 
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MODERN. LANGUAGES. 


An Essqy on the English Elements, Accents, and Prosody: respectively derived from Prin- 


Oo 


cites common to every Language, ancient and modcri. 8v0. pp. 205. 


THE vocal part ofl anguage,, the great 
ipstrument of that noble faculty, which 
had Jong remained in undeserved neglect, 
has of Jate years begun to experiéice that 
attention which its importance merits. 
The result has been a clearer arrange- 
ment of the elements of speech, the ac- 
knowledgment of the barbarous but incor- 
rigible capriciousness of our own and 
some other modern alphabets, and the es- 
tablishment of just and natural distinc- 
tions between the several accidents of vo- 
cal Janguage, which had been strangely 
confounded by the inattention of gram- 
marians. In no instance has this inatten- 
tion been more conspicuous, than in the 
disputes which have been agitated re- 
specting the proper mode of pronouncing 
the Greek language. The different parti- 
zans in this question were divided into 
the advocates for accent, aud those for 
quantity; strangely forgetting that each of 
these qualities is incident to every word 
that is uttered ; and that, when properly 
understood, there is not the least incon- 
sistency between the modes of pronuncia- 
tion which they require. ‘The advocates 
for quantity however, as they termed 
themselves, fell into the greatest absurdi- 
ties; for the whole amount of the refor- 
mation which they proposed, and in a great 
degree accomplished, is that of transfer. 
ing to the Greek langnage the rules of La- 
tit, accentuation, while they continued in 
many instances, equally with their adver- 
garies, to violate the laws of quantity. 
This subject was so little understood, 
evea by grammarians of the greatest emi- 
nence, that even Valckenaer, while his 
Jearning did not permit him to doubt 
the genuineness of the Greck accen- 
tuz] murks transinitted to us, yet asserts, 
that not a single verse of a poet, nota 
single sentence of an orator, is to be pro- 
nounced according to them. Iu our pree 
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sent ignorance of the true pronunciation 
of antiquity, this rule may perhaps be 
admitted ; as applied to ancient practice, 
it is manifestly erroneous, 

The author of the present tract, though 
we feel ourselves compelled in some re- 
spects to diiigr from him, has, on the 
whole, treated his subject with acuteness 
and ingenuity. His book is distributed 
into three parts : the first treating on ele- 
mentary sounds ; the second, on accents ; 
the third, on prosody; chiefly that of the 
English language, but illustrated by fre- 
quent references to those of antiquity, 

The following is the introduction to the 
first of these divisions. 


“© 1. The vocal and articulate sounds, of 
which all humaa speech is composed, are by 
nature limited to a small number. To ana- 
lyse a language, therefore, andascertain those 
elementary sounds, which, by various com- 
binations, constitute the whole of its voca- 
bulary, would seem to be no very diflicult 
undertaking. It is certain, however, that we 
have yet no periect analysis of our own Jan- 
guage ; of which the investigation is perplex- 
ed by our very imperfect aud irregular spell- 
ing. 

“2, Vowels, diphthongs, and consonants, 
are names by which spmetimes letters are 
meant, and sometimes the sounds of which 
those letters are respectively the arbitrary 
signs. But, surely, things in their nature so 
essentially different ought to have distinct ap- 
pellations. For the present, [ beg leave to 
Use these names constantly in one sense, to 
signify not letters, but sounds only, which are 
the elements of speech; and the principal 
reason of our present uncertainty respecting 
those elements, in our own language, is,— 
that we have endeavoured to ascertain them 
by tracing the various powers of the letters 
which we read, instead of comparing and 
classing the sounds whici we hear. 

«© 3. The vowels, in English, are repre- 
sented sometimes by single letters, and often 
by two or more letters combined ; and, 
Whether single or combined, the same charac- 






















ters frequently represent different vowels. 
But, however represented, every vowel ia 
our ianguage, except one, is subject to the 
distinction of dong and short, independently 
of the other accidents of tone and emphusis. 
Man, for instance, is a short syllable, and 
mane a long one; and hence the first has 
been considered a3 an example of the short, 
and the second an example of the long vowel 
a. So also men and mene, moll and mole, 
exemplify what have been catled the short 
and long vowels e and o. Let the words, 
however, be compared, not as written charac-, 
ters, but as audible sounds; and if men and 
mane be alternately pronourced with aiten- 
tion, they will be found to differ in nothing 
but the length of the vowel. So also moil, 
being on’y lengthened in sound, becomes 
mul; and by the same process, the short 
syllable bam is drawn into bala; bin into 
bean, &c. 

« 4. By this simple experiment we shall 
find, that, however differently represented, by 
single letters, or otherwise, the vowels (always 
meaning the vocal sounds) in every word or 
syllable of the same class, in the following list, 
are constantly the same, excepting only the 
ditierence of quantity, which is marked in the 
usual manner. 

“ List of Words classed according to their 
respective Vowels, 
“« 1, Bot, bought ; coll, call; don, dawn ; 

not, naught ; &c. 

“ 2. Pain, palm; Mp, laugh; rat, raft ; 

Sim, psalm; pupa ; &e. 

** 3. Ben, bane; déll, dale; wren, rain ; 

&ce. 

** 4. Bin, bean; dim, deém; décéive; ré- 

deém, réveal ; &c. 

** 5. NO, known ; jécdse, morose ; &c. 
“ 6. Bbdk, boon; pill, pool; lodse, lose ; 

d6, doom; &c. 


“ 7. But, biin, done, sbn, &c. always short. 


‘© Of these vowels, the last has beén 
thought’ peculiar to the English tongye. It 
is, in one respect, an —— vowel, as it is 
incapable of being prolonged, or forming a 
long syllable. itis, however, very nearly the 
sane with the Italian 0 chinso, which is pro- 
bably tlie same with the ancient opsxpoy; nor 
does it diifer sensibly from the sound of e 
in the French monosyllables je, me, te, se, 
ques le, &c. and in the tinal syllables of the 
words gloiré, victoire, &c. &c. when they oc- 
cur in poetical composition See, on this sub- 
ject, a letter from Voltaire, subjoined to the 
Abbé dOlivet’s Prosodie Lrangoise.” 

The author does not appear to us to be 
quite accurate in several of the sounds 
which-he here classes under the seventh 
vowel ; theo in vendm, the e in thun- 
dérér, the u in biit, all seeming, to our 
ears at least, to be distinguished by shades 
of perceptible difference, though too wi- 
nute perhaps for classification. 


The analysis of the diphthong I (p, 13), 
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as composed of the seventh, very rapidly 
melted into the fourth otf the precedin. 
vowel sounds, is not to us satistactoryg 
It appears rather to result from the coms 
bination. of the second and fourth, the: 
former element passing rapidly into the 
lattef. ‘ 

From vowels the author passes to diph- 
thongs and triphthongs ; of the fermer of 
which he enumerates eighteeu, of ihe lat-_ 
ter thrée, in our Janguage. L’nder the 
former of these heads, the questivn re- 
specting the power of the characiers wand 
y is largely treated, and their vowel sound 
is very satisfactorily maintained. 

The distinction between the sounds of 
the word that, as emphatic or wiempha- 
tic, gives occasion to a grammatical dis- 
quisition on the force and propriety of 
that word when employed as a relative. 
Its necessity, as.subservient to any discri- 
minations of sense, we do not perceive ; 
to its use for the purposes of euphony and 
variety, we are ready to subsctibe. 

Accent is the subject of the second 
part of this work ; by which term the au- 
thor understands not emphasis, but ifto+ 
nation, some mode of which accompanies ‘ 
every syllable that we pronounce. The 
hypothesis which he adopts, is that of Mr. 
Steele, explained in a work entitled ‘ Pro- 
sodia rationalis,’ not, we believe, generally 
known, but in many respects deserving 
of attention. ; 

The nse of the Greek accentual marks 
our ‘anonymous author gives up, as wholly’ 
lest, and incapable of being retrieved. 
The exact power, once lost, cannot cer- 
tainly be restored. Two circumstances, 
however, seem strongly to imply that 
they were intended to denote the empha-: 
tic syllables of words; one, their appli- 
cation only to single syllables in each 
word; and the other, the uniformity of 
that application to a’ particular syllable? 
The slides of Mr. Steele and our author 
are perpetually varying, with the variation 
of circumstances and connection in which 
the words to which they are applied 
occur. . : 

The remaining subject of this little vo-- 
lume is English prosody, The meaning 
of the-word prosody is simply. accent, and 
in this sense “it was originally employed. 
It has however: been gradually deflected 
by custom-from that signification, and.is 
now used to denote the laws by which 
syllables are-arranged in metrical compo- 
sliions, 

The author first shews- that-the Eag- 
”“ like the ancient languages, aud in all 
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probability, like every other language 
that. has ever been spoken, possesses dis- 
tinctions of quantity in the syllables of 
which it is constructed. [or practical 
purposes this distinction is denoted with 
sufficient accuracy by the ratio of two to 
one, and the ear of every one will enable 
him to decide that it exists in our own 
language. 

Rhythnws, the Greek writers tell us, 
has its essence in arsis and thesis} or in 
plain words, in time-beating. What cir- 
cumstance then isto deterniine the pulsa- 
tions which distinguish it? Not the mere 
quantity of the syllables, answers our ano- 
nymous author, for verses occur in Greek, 
and may occur in other languages, com- 

osed altogetlter of syllables of equal 
ength, and which therefore contain no 
indication of the rhythmus to which they 
are intended to be subject. The division 
of the words may however afford some 
indjeation ; and it is at allevents to be re- 
membered, that the occurrence of these 
verses is so rare, that it is scarcely admis- 
sible to build any theory of prosody upon 
them. ‘To such verses may be applied 
the observation of Herman, ¢ isti omnes 
numeri, quum certis formis careant, in 
singulis poetarum locis adnotandi ‘sunt.’ 
De metr. Gree. p. 370. 

If the principle of rhythmus ts not to 
be found in quantity, it can only depead, 
our author argues, on emphatic impulse. 
‘ It is therefore manifest, he cencludes, 
‘ that what. has been hitherto commonly 
considered as.-a great defect, and a strik- 
ing mark of inferiority, and evén barba- 
ris, in mocern languages, has at all times’ 
been alike inherent in every language, 
namely, that. in our versiftcation, the 
rhythmus depends on emphatic impulse.’ 

To establish more fully the similarity 
between the ancient and modern systems 
ef metre, he endeavours to show that the 
distinctions of short and Jong syllables 
were far ftom being so accurate as is 
commonly imagined. ‘The ancient wri- 
ters indeed tell-us that of. short syllables, 
some were shorter, of long syllables, 
some longer, than oihets. But the cir- 
cumstance from which our author princi« 
pally argues; is the law by which:a short 
syllable in position is considered as a long 
ene, ‘ Ht were absurd,’ he says, ‘ to sup- 

se-that any real augmentation was ever: 


effected by the simple collision cf mute. 
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consonants.’ But this statement does not 
appear to us to be accurate, Even Dionye 
sius, in his examples of 6905, codos, 20798, 
and ¢725205, allows that some addition of 
time accrues in consequence of the accu» 
mulation of consonants, though not suth- 
cient to change the denomination of the 
syllable. But if this change results from 
consonants preceding a short vowel, it 
will certainly result in a greater degree 
from their arrangement after that vowel, 
in consequence of the greater effort with 
which, in that situation, they must be ut- 
tered. Every one must be sensible that 
the syllable ex is properly long, the enun- 
ciation of the consonant requiring at 
least an equal tone with that of the vowel. 
The tirst tour letters of the word 8741195 
are the same with those of the word 
ou Sciu55, yet who does not perceive the 
greater length of time, which, from the 
difference of their arrangement, is requi- 
site in the latter case for their utterance ? 
This subject is well illustrated by Mr. 
Mitford, in his ‘ inquiry into the princi- 
ples of harmony in language.’ p. 41, 

The great difference which subsists be- 
tween the ancient and modern metrical 
systems, appears to us perfectly obvious, 
In the ancient languages, not only are long 
and short syllables distinguished with 
sufficient accuracy from each other, but 
the laws by which they are arranged in 
the several species of verse are clearly as¢ 
certained, and the licenees which in cer- 
tain cases are admitted, are confined 
within determinate bounds, while the si- 
tuation of thé accent (or emphatic sylla- 
ble) remains in most instances, nearly a- 
Matter of indifference. On the other 
hand, in modetn versification, though 
long and short syllables may be easily 
distinguished from each other, yet no rules 
can be devised for their regular recur- 
rence ; while the emphatic syilables pos- 
sess their determinate place in every verse, 
with the admission of afew known liber= 
ties. In other words, the modern rhyth- 
mical ictus is coincident with the empha- 
tic syllables, and determines their posi- 
tion; in the ancient languages, the rhyth- 
mieal ictus is commonly independant on 
the syHabic emphasis ; and the only uni- 
formity observable in the versifieation of 
those languages, is in the employmént 
and arrangement of syllables according tw 
theis quantity. 














CHAPTER VI. 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


OUR antiquarian and topographical list is of the usual length and of the average 
value. Much labour and time, as appears to us, is, if not absolutely Jost, at least very 
idly employed, in what are called topographical researches. The only modern folios 
are county histories, which are executed for the most part with such tedious minute- 
ness as to render them to the last degree wearisome and unprofitable ; and the writers 
of them, in their eager ambition after the praise of research, have, in too many in- 
stances, eutirely lost sight of a quality to the full as necessary and meritorious ; we 
mean judgment in selection. At the hazard therefore of incurring the charge of 
heterodoxy, we shall take the liberty of stating what appear to us to be the prominent 
errors that characterize the topographical histories of the present day, It may be said 
in general that the grand feature of all these works is prolixity, and that a rigorous 
compression may be introduced into every department with much advantage ; 
descending to particulars, we should in the first place wish the ages of barbarism, and 
the few relics that they have left behind, to be dispatched in a very summary man- 
ner: circles of stones, barrows, places of encampment, whether British, Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish, have already received much more than their legitimate share of in- 
vestigation, and may be abandoned without reluctance to oblivion and the plough- 
share. Nor does it seem absolutely necessary to describe every old castle with the 
minuteness of a surveyor, or to relate in full detail every plundering expedition which 
it sent forth or resisted. England being the country in which that species of architec- 
ture, vulgarly called Gothic, has been brought to its highest perfection, and there 
being now no probability of its again recovering from the disuse into which it has 
fallen, no liberal critic will blame the topographer if he lingers with fond reluctance 
within the consecrated walls of our cathedrals, and describes at length those venerable 
structures, which, whether we consider the sublimity of their general effect, or the 
richness and fantastic variety of their minute decorations, may proudly and success- 
fully enter into competition with the chaster but less impressive efforts of Greek and 
Roman genius. A similar indulgence will be conceded to the topographer while de- 
scribing the remains of our monastic edifices : as architectural fragments, and as pictus 
resque objects, many of them are entitled to high praise ; but surely there is no ne- 
cessity to dwell long on their former inhabitants ; to investigate with scrupulous at- 
tention the local peculiarities of their government ;. to write critical dissertations on the 
succession of their abbots and priors; and to rescue from merited neglect their 
splendid impositions, their gaudy mummeries, by which the reign of ignorance, of 
slavery, and superstition, was so long upheld. For a protestant ecclesiastic ta 
dilate with complacency on these topics, argues something more than bad taste, 
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The general reader would no doubt be pleased and benefited if the greater par 
of the genealogies, and what comes under the denomination of family and manorial 
history, was greatly compressed ; but.as the principal patronage of county histories, 
and the chief part of the readers, are to be expected from among the residents in the 
district described, a deviation {rem the usual practice in these particulars would we 
are afraid materially afiect the encouragement which is required in so arduous an 
undertaking. “A imore restricted use of the church-registers, and a more select as- 
sortment of monumental inscriptions, might however be introduced without any dis-. 
advantage, and greatly to the benefit of the literary character of.the work: the suc 
cession of parish-priests, clerks, and church-wardens ; . carpenters’, glaziers’, and 
plumbers’ bills, and circumstances.of similar importance ; are in their proper place 
among the manuscript archives of each parish ; bat when occupying page after page 
of «a county history, constitute mere waste paper. 

But if our topographers are liable to the charge of prolixity on the above-men- 
ticned topics, there are others, and those of no smal] importance, of which the reader 
may justly complain for their mortifying conciseness. Such is the case in general 
Sometimes a bare catalogue of plants, 
birds, and fishes, is thrust into some bye-corner of the book, accompanied by a few 


with all the branches of natural history. 


mineralogical details collected a century ago; but of real science and personal obscr- 
vation there is for the most part a total deficiency. The various and important topics 
comprehended under the general term statistics, are also treated of very unsatisfacto- 
rily ; and in short every thing relating to the present state of the country ; the infor- 
mation requisite for this purpose being not to be had by consulting written documents, 
but by laborious personal enquiry. Lastly, a greater accuracy both of plates and 
maps might be obtained at no great additional trouble, and with a very manifest gain 
both of beauty and usefulness. 


Art. L—The History of the Orkney Islands: in which is comprehended an Account of 
theer present as well as their ancient State 3 together with the Advantages they possess 
tor. several Branches of Industry, and the Means by which they may be improved.” Illus- 
trated with an accuraie and eatensive Map of the whole Islands, and with Pilates of some 
of the most interesting Ghyects they contain. By the Rev. GEorGe Barry, D. D. Mis 
nistcr of Shupinshay. 4to. pp. 509. 


THE present volume furnishes much 


tions, or commercial consequence: so that 


important information concerning a por- 


tion of the British dominions which 
has hitherto. beén but little known. 
We shall therefore indulge ourselves, and 
at the same time, we presume, gratify our 
readers, by a copious account of the 
‘work, and of the islands it professes to 
describe. 

Situated on the north of Scotland, sur- 
rounded by a tempestuous sea, and inter- 
sected by dangerous friths, the public at- 
tention has been seldom directed to this 
part of the British isles. 
timate sister, the Hebrides, can boast of 
a Johnson, a Pennant, and a Banks, as 
philosophic visitors; Orkney has been in- 
debted chiefly to residents for any publish- 
ed descriptions of her scenery, produce 


While her legi-: 


it we except Torfieus, who has given a 
history, and Wallace, who, about a cen- 
tury past, furnished a description, every 
thing that relates to these isles must be 
sought for in writers who have professedlys 
Written upon other subjects : and for this 
purpose their detached accounts must be 
collected and arranged. ‘This Dr. Barry 
professes to have done; ‘ his intention 


being,’ according to his own statement, 


‘ tolook back to early times, and, by means 
of those feeble and scattered rays of light, 
furnished occasionally by ancient writers, 
to*point out who were their first. inhabit- 
ants; and ‘ having thus taken an ex- 
tensive view from that period, and from 
facts traced the various changes they have 
undergone, and the effects of such changes, 
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te the time when they were granted un- 
redeemable to a subject who sold them, 
and. they finally became a part of the 
crown of. Scotland,’ Dr..Barry then ad- 
Verts to t.eir present state. This part of 
his plan -he. considers of the greatest im- 
portance, and as such he states, ‘ that he 
has taken more than ordinary pains to 
give the fairest statements, and place every 
trait in the clearest and most interesting 
point of view.’ But to the end that these 
objects may be accomplished, he proposes 
tou give a particular description of the 
islands which compose the group. The 
history thus considered, he observes, na- 
turally divides itself into three books.— 
Ist, Contains a general view of the islands, 
with a geographical description of each, 
&c.—2d, An account of the early inha- 
bitants ; transactions and character of the 
people who conquered them; monuments 
of antiquity ; and subsequent history.— 
3d, Includes a statistical account ef their 
favourable situation, and the advantages 
to be derived from them. Such is the 
plan of the work as laid down by the au- 
thor. How far he has succeeded in its 


accomplishment, we shall endeavour to 
shew: by giving a faithful analysis, point- 
ing out its excellences and defects ; and, 
while we notice valuable statements, en- 


deavour to detect errors, and correct in- 
accuracies. 

We have thought it necessary to state 
thus much of Dr. Barry's plan; but in 
justice to ourselves and our readers, we 
must observe, that there appears a want 
of the “ lucidus ordo,” so necessary to 
produce perspicuity and prevent tautology. 
‘Thus, in the particular description of each 
island, the Dr. anticipates what he again 
repeats in his general views. Frequent 
repetitions of vegetables, minerals, birds, 
end fishe, oceur throughout. ‘The stones 
of Stennis, and the dwartic stone, might 
have been left to the chapter on monwnents 
of antiquity; and the account of the an- 
cient language might have been referred 
to the description of the original inha- 
bitants. Chap. VI. of Book TI. surely 
ought to have followed immediately atter 
the fourth chapter, or have been incorpo- 
rated. Some additions also might have 
been made to the historic part, of a highly 
interesting nature; which would have 
rendered the present body of information 
still more valuable, withont much in- 
creasing the size of the work. 

‘The Orkney islands, justly denontinated 
the archipelago of the northern sea, lie 


north of Duncansby Mead, the. Cape 


Orcas of the ancients, between 58 deg. 
45 min. and 59 deg. 23 min. north lati- 
tude, and 2 deg. 10 min. east, amd 2 deg, 
47 min. west, from the meridian of Green- 
wich, according to the map here copied 
from that of Mr. Mackenzie; who, in his 
survey, places his first meridian through 
the town of Kirkwall, in the island of 
Mainlaud. Other maps, considered ac- 
curate, state the latitude and longitude 
a little different. 

As to their number, writers have dif. 
fered, from the earliest accounts to the 
present time. By the ancient writers they 
were reckoned from thirty to forty: Pom- 
ponius Mela, the most to be depended 
upon among them, enumerates thirty: 
and it is probable both he and others took 
their accounts from the principal of them 
in point of size, whether inhabited or not. 
Gyraldus mentions them under the title 
of Orchades and Leuchades ; but he does 
not say he ever visited them. He quotes, 
for authority, Orosius and Isiodorus ; who 
observe there were thirteen inhabited, and 
twenty desert; which account, at the 
time they wrote, was probably correct. 
Dr. Barry derives his information, not 
from his own observations, but from a 
survey made about half a century ago, at 
the instance of the Board of Admiralty, 
by Mr. Murdo Mackenzie; the accuracy 
of which has been confirmed hy subse- 
quent observations. In addition to these, 
however, any remarks of Dr. Barry's from 
personal knowledge would have been a 
desirable acquisition. According to this 
survey, the number is fifty-seveh; twenty 
nine only of which are inhabited, and 
the remaining twenty-eight, denominated 
holmes, are used for depasturing cattle. 
Besides which, there are numerous rocks, 
not devoid of herbage, called skerties. 

The etymon of the name has no less 
perplexed the minds of antiquaries: the 
question is, whether the cape took its name 
from the islands, or the islands from the 
cape? In the former case-the name ts of 
Gothic origin; but.in the latter of British. 
Those who side with the first, derive it 
from the Gothic Ork strength, the cape 
braving the violence of the waves; and 
thence deduce, by the addition of another 
Gothic word Ly, signifying an island, 
Orcadeys, i. e. the islands of Ork, or Ork- 
ney. ‘Vhose who oppose this observe, that 
the Romans, - at a- very early period, no- 
ticed this cape, under the name Oreadium, 
and the opposite cape ot Dunnct-head by 
that of Tarvedium ; and esseri their ety- 


mology to be really British :—thus Oread, 
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without the Roman ending, comes from 
Or, a boundary or limit, and Cadw to pre- 
serve, i. e. the defensive boundary: while 
Tarvedum, rejecting the um, is equally de- 
rived from Jerfyn, a limit, and—to bel- 
low ; from the noise the sea makes round 
this headland, i. e. Clamorous Cape. Should 
these be thought unsatisfactory, they ar 
‘at least as probable as the Scandinavian 
side of the question. 

Dr. Barry commences the subject with 
some general remarks on the geological 
appearances of the islands, which tend to 
shew the general direction of elevated and 
depressed lands in this kingdom, and that 
the line of depression is uniformly to- 
wards the north-east. 

The climate, according to our author, 
is much better than has been represented, 


or than might be expected from the geo-’ 


graphical situation of the islands. But no 
yegular and accurate register having been 
kept of the weather, no just comparison 
can be made. It may here be observed, 
that we are very generally, if not always, 
partial to our own country respecting wea- 
ther; and though a royal author (Charles 
II.), who had travelled the continent, 
could assert, and perhaps with truth, 
“that there were more days in which’a 
persen could go out with comfort in Great 
Britain, during the course of a year, than 
in any country in Europe ;” yet no one 
who has travelled would thence conclude 
that the climate or weather of Great Bri- 
fain was superior to that of France or 
Italy. 

The south-west winds are observed to 
be more prevalent than any other; and 
the weather, though rarely boisterous, is 
seldom calm: yet if we can judge from 
the statement of the quantity ef rain, said 
ou the average to fall annually (twenty-six 
inches), wet weather must be much less 
frequent than in some parts of our islands. 
The coldest weather is in the advanced part 
of our spring ; and the month of June is 
represented as generally the culdest of any. 
This, Dr. Barry supposes, arises from the 
dissolving of the iinmense bodies of ice at 
this time jn the northern ocean. 

It is avery curiops fact, that though 
these islands are situate so far north, yet 
the climate is peculiarly mild; and when 
compared with a similar latitude on the 
easter or western continent, extrgordi- 
narily sq. ‘Phe weather is neither seyegre 
ior unpleasant. ‘Lhe longest day, accord- 
ing to Wallace, is abeut eighteen hours, 
and the shortest. about six. It has been 


said, that from the hil) of Hoy, the high. 
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est land of the whole, the body of the san 
may be seen at midnight: which probably 
gave rise to the accounts we find in So- 
linus and others, that there was no night. 
It is however true, that in clear weather, 
for nearly two months, during summer, 
the twilight is sufficiently strong for ordi- 
nary sight to see to read through the 
whole night. The heat in summer, ow- 
ing to the obliqueness of the sun's rays, 
and other causes, is not so great as with 
us; and from the sea breezes, the cold 
in winter is seldom so intense. ‘ The 
extent of heat and cold,” the Dr. observes, 
“is on the average from 25 deg. to 75 
deg. of Fahrenhcit’s thermometer. The 


‘spring is severe, the summer moderate, 


and the autumn mild: the range of the 
barometer is about three inches. A striking 
peculiarity is, that thunder and lightning, 
which in most other countries occur gene- 
rally during the heat of summer or the 
sultry nights of autumn, are here most 
frequent in the winter months: and then 
attended with wind and rain, hail or snow. 
Though thus situated, they frequently en- 
joy an unclouded sky; and the mist and 
vapours, so often imagined to exist by fo- 
reigners or strangers, are but of short du- 
ration : for the land may be often descri- 
ed, even in the night, at den leagues dis- 
tance.” 

But this is frequently owing to the au- 
rora borealis, which is here seen to the 
greatest advantage; and though not con- 
fined to these high northern latitudes, as 
the southern equally enjoy them, yet are, 
under Providence, an inestimable blessing, 
The author gives a pleasing account of 
them as they appear on the coast of Ork. 
ney. 

“¢ This is the aurora borealis, now very im- 
properly denominated the northern lights, 
since, by late discoveries, they have been 
found to belong equally to both hemispheres. 
Here they happily appear, both more fre- 
quently and with greater splendour, than in 
most other regions ; for during the harvest, 
winter, and spring months, they arise almost 
every unclouded night, and often shine with 
the most magnificent brilliancy. 

«The light of the moon at her quadra- 
tures, sometimes, on such occasions, scarcely 
equals them, in illuminating the friths and the 
islands. Between the sctting of the sun and 
the close of the twilight, they commonly 
make their first appearance in the north, is- 
suing for the most part from = behind the 
clouds, like a fountain of pale light, the form 
of which is undefined, and continue in this 
state a little above the horizon, sometimes 
only for a short period, and at other times for 
the space of several hours, without any mo 
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tion that can be discovered. They form 
themselves one while into an arch, the height 
of which is about thirty degrees, and its 
breadth about sixtys; and the pillars on which 
it is supported several times broader than the 
rainbow ; and so long as they retain this 
shape, they are without any sensible mo- 
tion, At another time they extend farther 
ever the heavens, rise much higher, assume a 
greater variety of shapes, and discover a 
dusky hue, with a motion that is slow, but 
perceptible. Very often they exhibit an ap- 
pearance quite different, and spread them- 
selves over the whole heavens, diffusing every 
where a surprising degree of light, and ex- 
hibiting the most beautiful phenomenon, | 

“Their motion, in this case, is in various 
directions, extremely swift, and, as it were, 
in separate columns, resembling somewhat the 
evolutions of a great army. ‘Their lowest 
extreinities are distinctly defined, and deeply 
tinged with the colours of the rainbow; but 
their upper ones are tapering and fainter. In 
several places at once they Kindle into a blaze, 
dart along in almost all directions, for some 
seconds at a time, and then, as if by the 
strength of their exertions they had spent 
their force, they are extinguished in a mo- 
ment, leaving a brown track in the sky behind 
them. Near the place where they disap- 
peared, in a short time they flash out anew, 
and with equaf rapidity trace the same path 
in simnilar motions, and again expire in the 
same manner. This they often continue for 
several hours together, to the great satisfac- 
tion and amusement of the spectators on land, 
and advantage of the mariner, when they gra- 
dually die away, and leave through the whole 
heavens a colour resembling that of brass. 
it the night be uncommonly still, and their 
motion very rapid, a whizzing uoise has been 
thought to have been distinctly heard from 
them at various intervals. ‘This beautiful 
corruscation, which has never yet been satis- 
factorily explained, is said to have appeared 
much seldomer eighty or ninety years ago 
than it does at present. It appears now, 
however, very often, and seems to occupy 
that space in the heavens which is between 
the region of the clouds and the summit of 
the atmosphere, as the clouds in motion ne- 
ver fail to eclipse it; and as it cannot be 
seen from two places greatly distant from 
one another at once, nor yet in conjunction 
With the same fixed stars, it evidently has ng 
great degree of elevation.” 


The names of the present inhabited 
islands are given in a note, as enumerated 
by Torfeeus and Buchannan, the princi- 
pal of which is Pomona, or Mainland. Its 
greatest length from east to west is thirty 
miles; and of various breadth, owing to 
its maritime indentations, from two to 
twelve: though both Wallace and Mac- 
kenzie give @ considerably less admeasure- 
mend. ; 
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The following pleasing description of 
the surface, may serve as a specimen of 
the author’s descriptive style : 





“ A ridge of hills, of no great height, rises 
towards its eastern extremity, which stretches 
westward along the’north side of the parish 
of Holm, suffers an interruption at the bay of 
Scalpa, is continued again through a consi- 
derabie part of the parish of Orphir (where 
the direction is suddenly changed toward the 
north at nearly a right angle), and extends 
through the parishes of Frith and Rendal, six 
miles distant from, and in a line nearly paral- 
lel to, the western boundaries of the island. 
Through this whole extensive tract the hills 
are generally green on the sides, many parts 
of which are very productive when culti- 
vated; and the tops are covered with such 
an excellent mixture of various kinds of grass 
and heath, as affords almost constantly a se- 
cure haunt for multitudes of moor-fowl, as 
well as pasture for sheep, and black cattle, 
and horses. Its breadth is by no means se 
considerable ; tor though it reaches nearly 
sixteen miles on the west side, the east does 
not extend to above five or six; and near 
the middie it is so narrow as to form a neck 
of land, which comprehends little more than 
a mile in length, dividing the island into two 
peninsulas. ‘The spacious and bezutiful bay 
of Scalpa bounds the one side of this isthmus, 
and the bay of Kirkwall the other; and the 
ground that lies between them is at once so 
flat, so damp, and, in cther respects, of such 
a nature, as to render it probable that the 
sea some time or other has occupied the 
whole space between them. The ancient 
town of Kirkwall stands on the north side of 
this tract of land, towards the south-east side 
of the bay of the same name ; and by a little 
rivulet which runs through the middle of the 
town (over which a stone bridge of one arch 
has been built, for the convenicnce of the in- 
habitants) is divided into the old town, that 
bends along the bay, and the new thuc 
stretches a considerable way to the south- 
ward.” 

The town of Kirkwall bears strong 
marks of high antiquity, and many ancient 
buildings, now in ruins, remind us of its 
former greatness. Of these islands the Dr. 
gives us a further pleasing description ; and 
if we could realize descriptions, we should 
almost be inclined to think, that this, and 
the circumjacent isies,were the Fortunate 
ones described by the Roman poets, in the 
vicinity of which, both the Elysium and 
Tartarus of the ancients were supposed to 
exist. A circumstance Dr. Barry how- 
ever records, in his account of the village 
of Stromness, which, while it evinces a 
spirit still existing, arduous for emancipa- 
tion from the rod of oppression, demons 
strates the impolicy of all undue restraints 
on the energy or property of man; and 
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the wisdom of abolishing all crclusive 
rights in‘a free country, and for ever 
crushing the ey tyranny of corporate 
bodies. 


‘* By means of several acts of parliament, 
enacted when the principles of commerce 
were but little attended to, and as little un- 
derstood, the roval burghs had assumed the 
right of taxing the hamlets and villages that 
were in their neighbourhood in an arbitrary 
proport ion of the burdens which they them- 
scives were bound in law to sustain. Strom- 
ness suffered, or at least thouglit so, from 
the exercise of this right claimed by the 
neighbouring burgh, and: therefore long mur- 
nmured aie a burden which was represented 
as disproportioned to her trade and her abi- 
Jity ; and at length, after repeated remon- 


strances, refused to bear it any longer. ‘The: 


method of compulsion was instantly adopted, 
by a reference of the point in question to the 
Supreme Court, who pronounced this judg- 
ment: ‘That there was no sufficient right 
in the borough of Kirkwall to assess the vil- 
Jage of Suomness; but that the said village 
should be quit thereof, and iree therefrom, 
in all time coming.” ‘This sentence, which 
has every appearance of being founded in 
justice, no less than in law, was, in the spirit 
of litigation, appealed from, but happily con- 
firmed in the house of lords, Thus a paltry 
village in the remote regions of the north, was 
at that period enlightened enough to know 
its own rights, and had spirit suflicient to re- 
elaim them; while others of great conse- 
euence tamely submitted to the yoke, till, 
emancipated by this meimorable™ decision, 
they reaped the fruit of her spirited exertions. 
From that time Stromness became a place of 
more note, in consequence of the free en she 
had obtained; and her trade, as trade always 
should be, neither curbed. by absurd regula- 
tions, nor shackled by the corporation spirit, 
will probably soon enable her in her turn to 
ac quire an ascei vant over, and prescribe 
laws to, her former lordly superior. 

In pene of the island of Swanny, 
lying in the middle of -Pentland frith, 
which separates the Orkneys trom Scot- 
Lind; the author observes, that “3,300 
ships used to pass annually through this 
strait, previous to the erection of the 
lighthouse, and many more must probably 
have passe ed since that improvement to its 
navigation.” 

We are decided, though Buchanan 
has conjured up an imaginary being, call- 
ed Pentheus, to give name to this strait, 
that it took its name from the people who 
tirst crossed it, the Picts, i. e. Pictland 
frith. Tong was this strait, through 
Which the Romans under Julius Agricola 


sailed when they surveyed the whole nza- 
ritime coast of Britain, famed for its gor- 
gons and its hydras, its currents and its 
whirlpools: but these phantoms of igno- 
rance have disappeared ; and so little dan- 
ger is there now in navigating un, that 
small boats pass and.repass to Caithness 
with perfect safety; and by the assistance 
of the lighthouse erected on Fentland 
Skerry,* a “rock i in the mouth of the frith, 
even at the dead of night. ; 
The Dr. thinks the origival inbabitants 
were some of the ancient Gaulish tribes, 
which seitied in Scandinavia; but ma- 
terially fails in what he calls a proof of 
this position. Nothing. can fairly be 
stated from the present names of persons 
or places, man) of which are of a mixed 
nature: the majority appear of Gothie 
origin; probably given and imposed by 
the invaders, as the names in South Bri- 
tain were changed by the successful Sax- 
ons. The ditticulty becomes greater on 
extending our inquiries; because from 
very early accounts we have of navigation 
and commerce, these islands are mien- 
tioned as inhabited. It appears from good 
authority that they were known to the en- 
terprisitg people of Tyre: and even Thule, 
whether it be the Fula of the Orkneys or 
the Mainland of Shetland, is not unno- 
ticed: and from them the knowledge is 
derived to the Greeks and Romans. ‘this 
furnishes a strong argument from analogy, 
that they were peopled from Britain; and 
with the Britons had one common Celte 
origin, afterwards denominated Pights or 
Picts by the Remans: not from their 
painting their bodies, which has been ab- 
surdly supposed; but, as Whitaker has 
plainly demonstrated, from — their lying 
without the pale of the Roman province ir 
Britain: from the British word vict or 
Pict, as the Pictories in Gaul, and the Pic- 
tarianes in Caledonia. And it is not im- 
probable that this term, which signifies 
Seceders, might have been given them by 
their countrymen, who submitted to the 
Roman yoke. By this name they were 
recognized, when they made their irrup- 
tions to the south ; and by this name they 
were > distinguished by the Britons of the 
west. They are represented as a tall, fair, 
comely, fighting people ; and so were the 
Britons. ‘Their language was lost atter 
they ceased to be a distinct people, though 
still a little of it is preserved in the an- 
cient Erse or Norse: and Dr, Barry ob- 


* Another lighthouse is now,erecting in Senior, on the Start point, one hundred feet 


above the sea, having revolving reilectors, 
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serves that there are villages yet, which 
speak a language not understood by the 
present inhabitants of other places. This 
origin is confirmed by. various monuments 
similar to those visible in many parts of 
England and Wales ; and more especially 
by those denominated Pight or Picts- 
houses, fouad by the nortliern hordes on 
their invasion ; which still remain, thouga 
the present inhabitants are unable to ac- 
count for their designation. If still further 
proof were necessary, the similar customs* 
of the Picts and Britons would be sufficient; 
particularly the striking one mentioned 
by Cesar, and ailuded to by Tacitus, a 
conmununity, as well asa plurality of wives. 
The Dr. allows that the Picts of North 
Britain and the isies were the same; and 
though separated as they were from the 
seai of government, they might at times 
wish and atiempt to throw off the yoke; yet 
there is testimony to sew, that they were 
tributary to the Pictish kings, till the 
union took place under Kenneth Macal- 
pine. ‘Uhat these islands were early in- 
habited, appears from what Tacitus speaks 
of their having been subdued by Agricola; 
though Polydore says this was effected by 
Claudian. And ‘Yorfseus’s account might 
be right, who informs us they were dis- 
covered 400, aitd inbabited 260, years be- 
fore the Christian wxra. The progress 
frum families to tribes, and from tribes to 
commiunitics,is in early population rapid ; 
and under some able chieftain quickly 
leads to the establishment of monarchy. 
That they had a government, whether re- 
gal or not, is evident; and that they con- 
tinued under their princes, whether tri- 
butary or not, till the subversion of thie 
Pictish kingdom by the prowess of Ken- 
elm IL., is equally clear. And though 
little can be depended upon till after the 
conversion of the inhabitants to Christi- 
anity; yet from that period considerable 
light is furnished on the subject: and 
some confidence may be placed in the ac- 
counts we have of those times from the 
accordant testimony of collateral history. 
We are informed by Adamnan, that they 
were converted to the Christian faith by 
means of Columba, a monk of Irish ex- 
traction, who resided in St. Kilda. After 
furthering the extension of the gospel in 
Pictland, he turned his attention to the 
Orkneys; and sent Cormac, one of his at- 
tendant preachers, to accompany the prince 
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of Orkney, then ‘at Lrickness, the palace 
of Bride king of the Picts, making sub- 
mission and giving hostages for his future 
fidelity: who enjoined him, on his leaving 
the court, to be kind to the Christian mis- 
sionary. Dr. Barry however ‘asserts, 
that * this event did not take place ull 
after the Norwegian ara, under the go- 
vernment of Sigurd IL., earl of Orkney ;” 
and the mode in which it was effected, 
strongly reminds us of that adopted by 
the Spaniards for christianizing the inha- 
bitants of South America. 


“ Christianity, some years before this pe- 
riod, had become the religion of Norway. by 
means of Olaus Friguesson, who then ailed 
the throne. ‘This celebrated prince, being tn 
his youth converted in England, seems to 
have bestowed on it such attention, as ena- 
bled him to perceive its excellence; and he 
soon became inspired with all the zeal of a 
new convert, to spread its principles through 
distant lands. For this end he p.epared tive 
or six ships, on board of which he invited such 
wise and learned menas he deemed. best qua- 
litied to diffuse the knowledge of his favourite 
system ; and sailed directly tor Ireland, with 
Which his country had then an intimate con- 
nexion. His transactions there are foreign 
to our purpose; buton his return, he brought 
his squadron to anchor in one of the harbours 
of South Ronaldsay, where the carl then was, 
in readiness for some expedition. Sigurd was 
of an open and unsuspicious. temper, which 
arose from conlidence in the strength of his 
arms, and in the magnitude of his fame. He 
beheld, therefore, the Norwegian fleet with- 
out apprehension ; nor did he hesitate to go 
on board as soon as he received the king's in- 
vitation, as he dreaded no harm, and sup- 
posed, perhaps, that a conference only was 
wanted, respecting some military enterprise, 
in Which the interest of both of them might 
be equally concerned. ‘The king's conduct, 
however, soon convinced him of his mistake ; 
for scarcely had they met together,’ when 
Olaus, assuming an air of anxious dignity, 
opened his design in the following terms: 
“It cannot have escaped you, that, as heir to 
Harold Harfager, | have an undoubted right 
to the sovereignty of these islands, over which 
you preside; and you must, morcover, be 
sensible that both you yourself, and your for- 
tune, are now in iny power: but Tam so far 
from wishing to avail myself-of these circum- 
stances, that [| am inclined to promote your 
best interest, and to unite you and myself to- 
gether in still firmer bonds. _For this end, 
iny proposal is, that you, and all your people, 
shall instantly adopt the Christian. religion, 
receive the holy rite of baptism, and acknow- 
ledge meas your liege lord: and, on condi- 


Dr. Barry has taken his view of the manners of this people from writers who have pro- 


fessedly written on different nations: and thus from ‘Vacitus and Landanon Bok, Gildas, and 
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tion that you comply with this proposal, you 
shail secure my friendship ever atterwards ; 
and, what is of far more consequence, the 
everlasting friendship of the sovereign of hea- 
ven. But if you and your people refuse com- 
pliance, I am determined to desolate your 
country, and inflict on all of you the punish- 
ment of death; and you will have just cause 
to expect, hereafter, a punishment infinitely 
more dreadful, from the hand of an offended 
God,’ 

«©The earl, though confounded at this un- 
expected overture, and still more at the me- 
naces with which it was attended in case of 
refusal, yet retained his recollection, . and 
made this tirm and spirited reply: ‘ I cannot, 
© king, sutier myself to renounce that reli- 
gion which has been sanctioned by custom, 
and which I received from my ancestors, as | 
consider myself as no wiser than they; and 
no reasons have as yet been offered to con- 
vince me, that the religion which you thus re- 
conmend for my adoption, is in any respect 
better than my own.’ 

“The king had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to produce any other arguments than 
those he had used, on similar occasions, in his 
own country; the arguments of intolerant 
zeal and despotic power. He therefore drew 
his sword ; and, laying hold of the earl’s son, 
Hundius, whom his father had carried on 
board with him, declared, in the most deter- 
mined manner, that he would instantly plunge 
it into the youth's bosom, if his father hesi- 
tated any longer; and at the same time add- 
ed, that his fate should only be the forerun- 
ner of what all those should suffer, who re- 
fused to adopt the principles of this religion 
which he himself professed. Convinced that 
an absolute refusal, or even any longer hesi- 
tation cr delay, would have been the certain 
means of involving himself, his family and 
country, in one common ruin, Sigurd yielded 
to the mperious dictates of Olaus, whom he 
now acknowledged as his sovereign ; publicly 
professed his christian faith, and received bap- 
tism; and the people followed the example 
of their earl, with one accord, ‘The king, ex- 
ulting in the success of his pious enterprize, 
now returned home, carrying Hundius along 
with him as an hostage; and on his depar- 
ture left some learned men to instruct the in- 
habitants in the nature of that religion which 
he had thus planted with the point of the 
sword. Hundius soon after died, while he 
was yet an hostage; and the earl, considering 
this event as dissolving entirely his connexion 
with that monarch, contracted an alliance in 
another quarter, by marrying, as his second 
wife, a daughter of Malcolm, king of Scot- 
Jand.” 

Here there appears a chasm, which we 
think the Dr. might have filled up from 
unquestionable authorities; and the ac- 
count of the annexation af the Orkneys to 
the crown of Scotland under Kenelm, who 


drove numbers of the Picts of the Main. 
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land to take shelter in the isles, and there 
pursued them, would have been interest- 
ing information, This would properly 
have led to the introduction of the Scan- 
dinavian dynasty ; and illustrated the un- 
just irruption, and consequent seizure, by 
Harold Harfager. The Picts and Scots 
had long, as neighbours, been in league; 
and intermarriages had frequently taken 
place between various branches of the two 
regal families. But what is intended to 
strengthen the bond of union among na- 
tions, is often seen to weaken it; and the 
root of alliance not untrequently produces 
the germ of discord. The Scottish king 
Achaius had married Fargusia, sister to 
Hungus the Pictish king. By her he had 
a son, Alpin, who on the death of Dorsto- 
logus and Eogan, the two sons of Hungus, 
without issue, laid claim to the Pictish 
crown, by virtue of. his maternal title: 
and Buchanan himself allows, ‘ that both 
by old law and right he laid it justly, being 
by consanguinity the nearest heir.”” The 
Picts long resisted the Scottish claim of 
succession ; and they had taken the first 
claimant, Alpin, prisoner, and cut off his 
head. His son Kenneth pursued his fa- 
ther's track: but he met with numerous 
obstacles in his way, and many bloody 
contests took place betwecn him and the 
Picts: nor was it till after a ten years mi- 
litary struggle, that he could get his title 
established, and obtain possession of the 
Pictish crown. However, having pre- 
vailed by force of arms, he took his seat ; 
and nearly at the same time, after the 
death of Dungullus, ascended the Scottish 
throne. The obstinate resistance they 
had made, irritated the victors, and nu- 
merous were the cruelties and exactions 
exercised towards the vanquished : many 
of them fled, and took refuge among their 
allies in Orkney ; which still opposed the 
title of Kenneth. After he had seized on 
Fife, Lothian, and other Pictish territories, 
and placed garrisons for their security, he 
turned his arms against the islands, which 
he soon subdued, and added them to bis 
other dominions, A. D. 840. After the 
Scots had obtained the prevalency, it 
would be natural for thena to cast con- 
tempt upon a nation that had so long been 
their rival in martial prowess; and they 
would readily countenance every thing 
tending to diminish the glory of the con- 
quered Picts. But, notwithstanding what 
is found in the Scottish writers, the Picts 
were certainly an ancient and brave 
people; and from the few monuments 
remaining, they appear, after their cons 
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version, to have been as pious and punc- 
tual in their religious observances as their 
accusing neighbours. The period at which 
the Dr. commences the history, is from 
the arrival of the Scandinavians under Ha- 
rold the fair-haircd 876; and this was 
probably the first time the race of Odin 
had ever any footing in the isles. On his 
landing he found ¢wo distinct people, under 
the names of Peti and Pape: respecting 
the first, our author finds no difficulty, as 
the Scandinavians call the Picts Peti ; but 
is at a loss for the latter denomination, 
Nor does the idea of Pinkerton, that they 
were Irish priests, appear more satisfactory 
to him than to us. The islanders had 
been long, we have seen, converted to 
Christianity ; and previous to, the period 
of which we speak, the church of Rome 
had made large strides towards absolnte 
dominion. She insisted that the new ca- 
lendar, tonsure, and observance of Easter, 
should be adopted by all the western 
churches. Many, however, objected, and 
resisted the bull; and a consequent divi- 
sion took place between those who com- 
plied, and those who refused compliance. 
These would be distinguished by appro- 
priate names ; Peti or Picts would allude 
to the old sort; and Pape or Pupists to 
the new: like presbyterians and seceders in 
the modern kirk, After many hard and 
desperate struggles, through the blind po- 
licy of Donald Bain, it became, in the 
reign of Olaus, tributary to Norway. 
Thus a country naturally calculated to de- 
fend the north of Scotland, and add greatly 
to its maritime strength, was ceded to a 
northern neighbour; which afterwards 
enabled him to become a formidable, and 
often successful rival. Boethius makes 
this cession to have taken place A. D. 
1098 : if so, the contest must have been 
sharp and long; and proves that the 
islanders did not tamely resign their rights 
to a foreigner. 

This part of the history is merely, the 
Dr. confesses, abridged from Torfeus, with 
occasional remarks from some few other 
writers: and as Tortus had the means 
of information, his account, allowing for 
the bias towards the court in which he 
was historiographer, Denmark, may be re- 
lied on as tolerably authentic. 

The next zra treats of the transactions 
in the islands from that time till they be- 
came subject to the crown of Scotland. 
Here it is obvious, if the Dr. be not pre- 
Judiced, he has been grossly misled; when 
he observes, ‘‘ though Rodolphus is cer- 
tainly mentioned as a bishop of Orkney in 


the reign of David; yet the title was then 
ostentatious only; and William was the 
first bishop of the see.” This assertion 
however appears to be without the small- 
est shadow of authority. For if, as he ob- 
serves, bishops had been appointed by the 
archbishop of York, it is presumed that 
they still existed in that character. That 
they did not reside does not annul their 
authority ; and various circumstances 
arising out of the times might often occa- 
sion non-residence. Nay, if there existed 
bishops on the Mainland in the reign of 
Macalpine, is it not as reasonable to con- 
clude, that Orkney, then a distinct go- 
vernment, had, if not bishops, at least one 
diocesan, subject, doubtless, to the arch- 
bishopric then removed to St. Andrews > 
Indeed we think the Dr. should have paid 
a more pointed attention to the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the islands, so intimately 
connected with the real state of a country, 
and the character of a people. The wri- 
ters of the Scottish affairs in the time of 
Alexander, give us a different account. 
They state, that not only the Isle of Man, 
and the Hebridz, but also the Orkneys 
were, on the death of Haco, ceded by his 
son Magnus to the crown of Scotland, i 
a treaty between the two monarchs, 1263¢ 
for which cession Scotland was to pay 
Norway and Denmark 1000 marks ster- 
ling, and 100 marks annually, in compen- 
sation for the advantages they had re- 
ceived. Subsequent failure of the annual 
stipulation occasioned the future conten- 
tions, which often subsisted between the 
northern courts: till the Danes finally and 
formally relinquished all claim and pre- 
tension to the sovereignty of Orkney. 
From this period Torfzeus appears to have 
possessed but few documents, respecting 
the future transactions in the isles: owing 
probably to the public records being now 
diverted to another channel, and finding a 
place in the archives of Scotland, The 
author therefore gives us merely a brief 
chronicle of the failure of the male line of 
the ancient earls of Orkney, in the person 
of Magnus V. 

We have before stated the very imper- 
fect account of ecclesiastical affairs, at 
which the reverend author only occasion- 
ally glances. We regret this the more, 
because he, from education, habits of life, 
and station, must have been eminently 
qualified to give such account; and from 
his candour in other investigations, we 
might have expected a considerable degree 
of impartiality. However confused the 
state of the times may have been previeus 
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to 1500, subsequent to that time, till the 
union of the two kingdoms in the reign of 
Anne, three ras were formed by events 
in which Orkney must have materially 
shared :-—the Reformation,—the re-estab- 
lishment of episcopacy,—and the means 
which led to establish the kirk; and to 
make the episcopal, a-dissenting, church 
in Scotland. Information on this subject, 
connected with the isles, would have been 
gratifying. 

In Book If. Chap. V. Dr. Barry treats 
of some monuments-ef antiquity. ‘ Over 
the islands,” he says, “ are dispersed many 
single stones, rude as ont of the quarry; 
in two places triads, and in one instance 
with one of the stones thrown down.” 
These he allows to be the mest ancient 
ef this country; but he attributes them to 
a Scandinavian origin. 

“The circular and semicircular monu- 
ments, many of which are still to be seen, 
he supposes of much later date: and con- 
trary to the generally received opinion, 
terms them Goihic structures: on this sub- 
fect, he says: 

“They have indeed been con-idered as 
druidical temples, according to a fashion 
which, for hali a century past, has prevailed, 
fe ascribe almost every monument of anti- 
quity to that extraordinary order of man, 
But had these been the authors of such mo- 
numents, history would not have been silent 
on the subject; which constantly mentions 
their having no temples whatever, and wor- 
shipping the deity in groves only. Besides, 
had they been places of worship — to 
that celebrated people, they would naturally 
have shared the same fate with themselves, 
and been razed to the foundation, as soon as 
the priests that had officiated in them were 
desiroved. That this had not been the case, 
is evident; for, in the south, as well as in the 
north, they remain still entire; and had they 
then existed, and had any connexion with that 
people, ‘Vacitus, when he mentions the de- 
Struction of their groves, would not have fail- 
ed to have taken some notice of them also.* 
‘Nhe very date of some of them in Scandina- 
via is moreover well known ;}-and the use of 
them pointed out by the writers of that coun- 
try, who inform us, that they are denomi- 
nated, in popular Janguage, tugs, or courts ; 
and that they are places appropriated for the 
administration of justice, and the oblation of 
sacrifices, © A judicial civcle stands there, 
where men were doomed to -sicrifice’— 
‘There 'Thorder Galler erected a- court for 
one quarter, by the consent of all the men of 
that quarter’} “hese cireles and semicircles, 
thergtare, or the stones erected into these 
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forms, are to be considered as intended to 
serve the double purpose of temples and 
courts of justice, or places for assembling 
large bodies of people for various ends; aud 
they are plainly to be ascribed to those na- 
tions that were of Gothic origin. ‘Though 
their form is similar, they are v-ry different 
in their dimensions, according to the purpose 
for which they were designed. In the largest 
class we may certainly rank Stonehenge in 
England, which is unquestionably the most 
suberb and magnificeut object of the kind ; 
and which, if it be not the burial-place of the 
celebrated Saxon, as the name seems to im- 
port, might have been the place for the meet- 
ing of their national assembly, as they met 
in the open air.||_ To the same class may be 
referred that noble circle of Classemis in the 
Lewes,§ which may have been a court-house, 
in which affairs. of importance might have 
been transacted, relative to the interest of the 
community, ‘Their kings and chieis were 
also sometimes elected in these large circles; 
while the lesser ones were used as temples of 
the inferior gods, and not unfrequently as fa- 
nily burying-places. G It might have been 
naturaily expected, that some such objects 
wowd have existed here, as- the country had 
been so lang occupied by the same people 
who had erected and used them in other 
places. And accordingly in many places are 
seen small circles, but without stones around 
them now, whatever might have been for- 
merly; and the islands possess also their 
Classemis, and even their Stonehenge, which, 
thotigh often visited, and sometimes described, 
is still but little known.” 


Among these monuments, that called 
the stones of Stennis claims the. princi- 
pal attention. It consists of a semicircle 
nearly 100 feet in diameter, surround- 
ed by amound of earth; with single stones 
standing erect in the interior, and is situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the loch Sten- 
nis. On the western side is a complete 
circle 3CO fect in diameter, surrounded by 
a ditch twenty feet broad, and twelve 
deep; and on the inside, by a range of 
stauding stones twelve and fourteen feet 
high, and four broad. ‘These are accom- 
panied by four barrows of considerable 
magnitude, and other erect stones on the 
margin of the lake. ‘ Of the flat stone 
lying in the centie of the semicircle, there 
can be no doubt as to its use;” and the 
Dr. thinks, ‘* the round hole discoverable 
in one, whose edges are worn, as with 
rope, Was for the ptirpose of binding the 
Victim, usually, we suppose, inumolated 
on this very altar.” 

This is certainly a very curious monus 
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sient, and from its form ev idently coeval 
with similar ones found in England and 
Wales; as Stonehenge in Wiltshire; Rol- 
rich in Oxfordshire; Buarth Arthur in 


Cuermarthenshire, &c. &c.; if not with 
the stupendous and venerable temple at 
Avebury i in Wiltshire. But when our au- 
thor asserts that these, which have been 
supposed Druidical, must belong to the 
same people from-whoin all things else re- 
specting this country are derived, i. e. the 
Scondinavians, we think he completely 
begs the question. For he allows, ‘* that 
till centuries after the Christian vera, little 
ofa certainty is known of the Orkneys.” 
Had we known more, perhaps we might 
have found, that these Celtic priests, the 
Druids, .% 1 footing in these, as well as all 
other paris of the British istes. There is 
nothing contrary to such a sapposition ; 
aud it is rendered highly probable by the 
existence of similar monuments in those 
parts, where they have been acknowledged 
as residing. Wecan have no ob} ction to 
join the Dr. in supposing them Taings, or 
Courts of Judicature, though not exclu- 
sively so: for we find in the early history 
of almost every peo; le, that the sacrificial, 
legislative, and judicial characters, were 
oiten vested iu the same persons. Long 
were the two last united, nor was it till 
very lately, ‘that the government of this 
free country arrived at that rational sys- 
tem, where the enacting and executing 
powers were separated. Nothing can be 


justly inferred trom the observation that. 


the druids worshipped in groves; for 
these temples night have stood in exten- 
sive groves, before the country was de- 
prived of wood: or, what is more pro- 
bable is, that, terrified by the sword ot the 
uivaders, the pgaceable ministers of reli- 
gion retired into the fastnesses of the fo- 
rests; both for the security of their per- 
sons, Which were threatened, and for the 
purpose of quietly performing their deyo- 
tions, and delivering their instructions. 
“ But if they had been Druidiecal,” Dr. 
Barry observes, “ history would not have 
been silent.” Has it then been silent, bes 
cause they were Scandinavian ? Not only 
on this, but on many. other important 
points relative to early manners and cus- 
toms, we have found history silent, or very 
imperfect in its detuils. Even the Dr. 
finds it will not furnish him with one 
single document to prové that they were 
not the works or temples of the Druids. 
Had any thing-of this kind been adduced 
which might. have emitted one ray of 
light on duis obscure subject, we should, 
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have _ felt highly gratified. The matter 
is sti!l lis sub judice: and though, after 
— both sides of the question, and 
xamining many of the monuments in dis- 
oa ourselves, we are of opinion, that 
analogical circumstances are in favour of 
the British origin: yet we hold ours-lves 
still open to conviction: and solicit th 
lovers of truth not to be weary of inyesti- 
gating this early and interestiag part of our 


histor y. That the temples must t have share ad 


the fate of the priests who administered in 
ther n, is absurd; because it is‘contrary to 
facts recorded in history on similar occa- 
sions: and because, if the objection be 
allowed, it will equally apply against their 
Scandinavian, as well as druidical origin : 
our author admits they were rekgious 
temples, for “ sacrifices were offered up 
in them;” and we suppose by priests, 
whatever their origi or denomination. 

Various twnuli or barrows are found in 
many of the islands, in which, when open- 
ed, have been discovered bones, urns, stone 
coins, &c. ‘These are of a mixed na- 
ture, and probably belonging to more than 
one people ; this being a mode of burial 
in early times, whether of persons slain in 
battle or not. Stone coffins were not pe- 
cular to the Britons; nor urn burial to 
the Greeks and Romans. 

The Pight or Pict-houses, as they are 
termed, are more curious still, as they shew 
that the persons, to whom they must be 
attributed, were probably the original in- 
habitants, who were a race unknown to 
the people of the north. These are nu- 
merous, and are found on the holmes in 


the midst of lochs, with a stony ford or’ 


causeway attached, as a passage to them, 
on the points of very high lands; or on 
strands on the sea-shore, more especially 
near places adapted for landing with faci- 
lity. ‘Their situation points out their in- 
tention: they were evidently the bar- 
racks or habitations of those appointed 
for the defence cf the isles against inva- 
sion, or the depredatory war fare of their 
roving neighbours; and what confirms 
this is, that they stretch ina regular chain 
from one headland to another, in a full 
view of the adjacent harbours, and distant 
ocean. ‘Though many of them have been 
demolished, yet sufficient still remain to 
shew the nature of their structure, and 
demonstrate their use. As these ancient 
remains have been so little understood, 
and are singularly different from those ob- 
jects which have principally engaged he 
attention of antiquaries, we- shall give 


Dr. B ary ’s de. ser iption of.a large ye ope y fux 
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they vary in size) lately discovered at 
Quanterness. 


«* As works of that nature have never been 
elearly understood, though they have excited 
much curiosity in men who take pleasure in 
studying the progress of the human mind, 
by looking back to early ages, the utmost at- 
tention has been given to examine that Picts- 
house with care, to measure its dimensions ac- 
curately, and to delineate the form of all its 
parts with precision. Situated on a gentle 
declivity, under the brow of the hill of Wide- 
ford, it looks toward the north isles; has a 
full view of the bay of Frith, and the pleasant 
little island of Dansey, from which it is not 
far distant, and lies little more than a mile 
west from the road or harbour of Kirkwall. 
Like the rest it bears externally the form of 
a truneated cone, the height of which is about 
fourteen feet, and the circumference at the 
base three hundred and eighty-four; but whe- 
ther, like them also, it be surrounded by one 
or two circular wails, the quantity of rubbish 
prevented us from discovering, though, that 
it is so, is very probable. In one respect it 
differs from most of them, as it stands alone, 
and at a distance from the shore; whereas in 
general, they are situated on the shores of the 
sea, and several of them at no great distance 
from, and in full view of one another, as if 
they were some way or other connected, or 
had been intended for mutual communica- 
tion. 

“* Internally it consists of several cells or 
apartinents, the principal one of which is in 
the centre, twenty-one feet six inches long, 
six-feet six inches broad, and eleven feet six 
inches high, built, without any cement, with 
large tlat stones, the one immediately above 
projected over that below, so as gradually to 
contract the space within as the building 
rises, till the opposite walls mect at the top, 
where they are bound together by large stones 
laid across, to serve as it were for key-stones. 
Six other apartments of an exactly similar 
form, constructed with the saime sort of ma- 
terials, and united in the same manner, but 
of little more than half the dimensions, com- 
municate with this in the centre, cach bya 
passage about two feet square, on a level 
with the floor; and the whole may be consi- 
dered as connected together by a passage of 
nearly the same extent from without, whith 
leads into this chiefapartment. So far as can 
now be discovered, there doesnot appear ever 
to have been, in any part of the building, 
either chink or hole for the admission of air 
or light; and this circumstance alone is suf- 
ficient to shew that it had not been destined 
for the abode of men. ‘The contents were 
accordingly such as might have been naturally 
expected in sucha gloomy mansion. None 
of those things which have been discovered 
in similar places, were found here; but the 
earth at the bottom of the cells, as deep as it 
could be dug, was of a dark colour, of a greasy 
fit, and ef. a fetid odour, plentifully inter- 
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mingled with bones, some’ of which were al- 
most entirely consumed ; and others had, in 
defiance of time, remained so entire, as to 
shew that they were the bones of men, of 
birds, and of some domestic animals. But 
though many of them had nearly mouldered 
into dust, they exhibited no marks of having 
been burnt; nor were ashes of any kind to 
be seen within any part of the building. In 
one of the apartments, an entire human ske- 
leton, in a prone attitude, was found; but in 
the others, the bones were not only separated 
from one another, but divided into very 
small fragments.” 


A ground-plan accompanies the descrip 
tion, with admeasurements of the seven 
apartments. 

In the natural history of the Orkneys, 
Dr. Barry observes,—‘ There *vould be 
no great difficulty in giving a full and 
complete statement of the various produc- 
tions that are to be found in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdom.” The 
public may lament that the Dr., as he 
found the task so easy, has not performed 
it: for there cannot be a question, that 
next to the history of man, a description 
of the surface of the planet he inhabits, 
and its multifarious productions, must be 
considered of importance: and if the ac- 
count would not have amused the ordi- 
nary reader, it would have augmented the 
stock of natural knowledge. For we are 
not, and probably others will not be, con- 
vinced, that ** if persons well skilled in 
the knowledge of natural history were to 
examine these islands, they would have 
soon to conclude, that little new was to, 
be expected from this country.” This 
may be an apology for his declining to in- 
vestigate such subjects, because they may 
appear to him uninteresting; but we must 
object to this illegitimate mode of closing 
the book of science, this mode of damp- 
ing the ardour of the more scientific and 
indefatigable traveller. 

Dr. Barry’s mineralogy of the islands 
is an abridgment of Jameson’s account of 
the mineralogy of the Shetland and Ork- 
ney Islands. : 

Next follows a list of indigenous plants,: 
with their English names: but without 
even classical arrangement. The index is 
confused indeed, and seems furnished by 
some other hand; as the trivial names 
differ. The English names which belong 
to particular species are frequently placed 
opposite the genera. This must tend to 
mislead persons not well skilled im botany. 
Thus Devil’s-bit is put opposite to Scabi- 
osa, though it belongs exclusively to Sas 
succisa; Primrose@ to Prinvila, though it 











applies only to P. Verna, &c. Beta ma- 
ritima is here called vulgaris, though grow- 
ing on the sea-shore. In the list of plants 
we find none but what are described in 
the Flora Scotica of Lightfoot, unless 
Plantago uniflora, andGallium montanum, 
may be considered exceptions. The Ha- 
bitats are general, except a few particu- 
larized in the island ef Hoy. ‘They how- 
ever appear in some instances, different 
from those generally known to boianists, 
viz. the Habitat of Alchemilla vulgaris is 
given— Banks of Rivulets ;” Sagina pro- 
cumbens, “ Houses and Wallis ;” Hedera 
Helix, ‘ Banks of Rivulets ;” Spergula 
arvensis, ‘* Marshy ;” and ‘Thalictrum 
minus, ‘ Sandy Places.” If these are 
from actual observation, they are valuable 
information ; if not, they are without au- 
thority. The Doctor professes “ to leave 
such discoveries to those who have more 
time and leisure for such researches.” 

Our author's zoological remarks com- 
mence with the finuy tribes; and, as might 
be expected from the situation of the isles 
in the northern ocean, the grand store- 
house of fish, it is a prolific list. But we 
do not notice one in the enumeration, 
which has not been described by the la- 
horious Pennant in his British Zoology. 
In the references to names, the Doctor 
sometimes quotes the British Pliny, and at 
other times resorts to the system of Lin- 
neus: a motley mode of elucidation we 
cannot account for. 

From the surface as well as the situa- 
tion of the country, abounding with 
marshy lands, lochs, &c. and accompanied 
by desolate holmes and skervies, mari- 
time, emigrating, and rapacious birds, are 
very numerous. But in this list we find 
hot a single non-descript: all are equally 
well described in Pennant: a few hawnts 
peculiar to Orkney are all that is new on 
this subject. 

The islands abound with rabbits, though 
destitute of hares: and the Doctor supposes 
there might have been deer formerly, be- 
cause the horns of that animal have been 
dug up in peat grounds. They are unmo- 
lested. by the ravenous wolf, and subtle 
fox: and except the poor calumniated 
toad, no venomous animal finds an asylum 
in the Orkneys. 

Among domestic animals the hog claims 
the first place. Le is represented as very 
different from the ordinary race of pigs ; 
aud though ugly in appearance, and in- 
jurious in his habits, yet he fully compen- 
sates for these imperfections, by the fla- 
your of his flesh, and the utility of his 
Ann. Rev. Vou. IV. 
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hide. His bristles are made into ropes, 
which are applied to different purposes. 

The sheep of the Orkneys are similar to 
those of the Shetland isles; and though 
they are suffered to run wild, subject to 
the intemperance of a cold climate, yet 
their wool is tolerably fine ; but the flesh 
is inditferent. ‘They are prolific, bring- 
ing forth two, and sometimes three, lambs 
at a time: and they prove the fallacy of the 
theoretical and unfounded assertion of 

3ufton, that this animal cannot live with- 

out the fostering care, or even the protec 
tion, of man.—No more attention is paid to 
the young than to the full-grown aniinals : 
for while many of them are suffered to be- 
come the prey of birds in the distant 
holies, those nearer home are not made 
the most of. They never wash the sheep 
previous to shearing, but take the wool 
trom the animal by rowing; which Dr. 
Barry considers as a cruel custom ; and it 
is still practised in Orkney as well as in 
Iceland. Dr. Anderson, however, con- 
siders “ this as a most rational method 
for this breed of sheep; which, he says, 
is the most uncontaminated race of wool- 
bearing sheep he has yet met with: the 
wool rising so entirely from the skin about 
the beginning of June, as to render the 
shearing of their sheep unnecessary. For 
it may be plucked off at that time with- 
out occasioning the animal the smailest 
uneasiness : as it will fall off of itself, if 
not taken away; the young wool spring- 
ing up beneath it like a newly shorn fleece.” 
Bath Soc. Papers, vol. viii. ‘Lhough the 
wool is fine, the fleece is very light, even 
when compared with the diminutive size 
of the animal; seldom reaching, and never 
exceeding, one pound and ahalf per fleece; 
and when washed, little more than one 
pound, Most of it is manufactured in 
the islands into coarse cloths, stockings, 
&e. principally for domestic uses, with 
some little for exportation. 

The oxen are small, though useful for 
labour ; and their cows, though poor, are 
well milched. When fatted, an ox sel- 
dom exceeds 60]b., and a cow seldom 
reaches 451b. per quarter. 

Horses were formerly all purchased 
from Scotland, and the injurious practice 
stil] in part continues: whereby quantities 
of ready money are drained from the 
islands, so requisite for necessary improve- 
ments ; while they have so much cheap 
land which cannot at present pay so well 
as by depasturing breeding-cattle. 

If the accounts of levies for armies be 
a just —— of the nusnbers of a people 
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in any country, the. population of Orkney 
in ancient times must have far exceeded 
the present. If they could furnish 10,000 
fighting men, the present number of in- 
habitants, 24,000 from actual survey, is a 
diminished population indeed. However, 
from present appearances in the islands, 
and a retrospect of former enumerations, 
there is reason to suppose the accounts 
have not been greatly exaggerated. Though 
Dr. Barry thinks the population has been 
for centuries stationary, yet he invalidates 
immediately his own position, by observ- 
ing that emigration has for many years 
been increasing, and is at this period very 
great; not less than from 00 to 500 of 
the youth annually quitting the country. 
«If this were not the case, the popula- 
tion, instead of heing stationary or retro- 
grade, might increase to 40 or 50,000 in 
the course of a few generations.” Why, 
we may ask the Doctor, this might not have 
been the case at the time when the inha- 
bitants lived under the fostering care of a 
race of earls, who, being resident among 
them, were desirous of their welfare : 
under an equitable constitution at home, 
by which they enjoyed a lucrative com- 
merce, and protected by the most potent 
monarchy then existing m the north? Nay, 
Dr. Barry's oracle, Torfseus, informs us, 
that they not only had the advantage of a 
free commerce with most nations; but 
that they were enabled to build several 
large ships, and to pursue an extensive 
trade for themselves! Our author classes 
the present inhabitants in three divisions : 
gentlemen; tradesmen and shop-keepers ; 
and cultivators of the soil, with their at- 
tendant cottars or coitagers. The first, 
he thinks, do not pay sufficient attention 
either to cherish a spirit of industry in the 
lower and middling classes, or to set a 
profitable example. ‘Lhe ladies of the 


Orkneys, however, receive a high, and, - 


we doubt not, a just encomium for their 
domestic virtues and exemplary piety. OF 
the second class, he observes, they are of- 
ten accused of exorbitancy in their de- 
mands, and dishonesty in their dealings ; 
yet to an impartial observer they will be 
found in the general as respectable as most 
in the same line of life. The cultivators 


of the soil, who make about eight-tenths _ 


of the people, are represented as very poor, 
and possessed of but little stock, and fewer 
means of increasing it. If idleness should 
be prevalent, and agriculture at a very 
low ebb, it must cease to be matter of 


surprize; for it is the possession as well . 


as the hope of wealth that is a stimulys to 
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labour, and the great encouragement td 
industry. While the greater part of the 
money is drawn away from the islands by 
the great proprietors, or spent in useless 
luxury by those resident, much ameliora- 
tion, either of the soil or the condition of 
the people, cannot be expected. In enu- 
merating the obstacles to improvement, 
the Doctor adverts to the feudal system, 
which, though it perhaps never prevailed 
here to its full extent, yet a remainder of 
it is still visible in rents being paid in 
kind, and labour obtained as service ; 
and the ancient and long - sanctioned 
usage of stiet-bow, that is, a quantity of 
stock delivered by the landlord for the use 
of the occupier of the farm on his enter- 
ing on it, which, on quitting, he is bound 
to restore, seems to confiym the same. 
And if feudal tenures were only known 
after the Reformation, either here or in 
Scotland, what is the meaning of the ex- 
tract of a charter of Robert I. quoted by. 
Nisbet, in which Adam Adamson and his 
four sons are declared free ? Nay, to this 
very hour, Dr. Barry assures us, the pea- 
santry are the slaves of their masters, if 
not by feudal, yet by prescriptive bondage. 

The tenures previous to this period 
were udal, and the proprietors were called 
udallers, which the author derives from 
two Gothic words, signifying ancient pro- 
perty. But may it not rather come from 
the British words udd Jard or master and 
all, meaning the whole, i..e. complete 
proprietors ? Buchanan mentions them as 
the Proceres Orcadium, the Nobles of 
Orkney. ‘Lhe progress of feudal tenures, 
if it commenced at the Reformation, must 
have been rapid; for udal or allodial 
estates are almost obliterated, nearly the 
whole of them being now in fee or feu. 

The farms of Orkney are small; sel- 
dom exceeding forty acres, and often less 
than ten, with a portion of waste ground 
for pasture. ‘Their instrnments of agri- 
culture are extremely aukward, their 
mode of ploughing bad, and their neglect 
of manures notorious, 

The custom of herrying, that is, paring 
off the sward from the grass lands to mix 
with sea-weed for manuts, is truly a most 
imjurieus custom + for, after all the labour 
and expence of the husbandman, the da- 
mage to the grazing part of the farm is 
more than equivalent to the advantage de- 
rived to the arable lands, 

A more rational husbandry has, hows 
ever, been partially introduced; several 
new sorts of seed have been tried ; and 
turnips have succeeded beyond expecta- 
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tion. A curious fact is here also stated, 
“* that neither the black fly, nor any other 
destructive insect, nor the aubery, is 
known, nor do they. seem liable to any 
other distemper.” Flax is but partially 
cultivated, and hemp has hitherto been 
totally neglected. Though we remark 
many detects in the agriculture of the 
island, yet we felt happy in being inform- 
ed, ‘ that the annual produce is more 
than adequate to the consumption ; and 
though, from failure of crops, grain has in 
some years been imported, yet on the 
average of years the importation has never 
been equal to the exportation: and if 
the lands were properly cultivated, it 
would be adequate to fourfold its present 
population.” 

If its agriculture be at a low ebb, its 
manufacture and commerce are still more 
so: for except linen-yarn, the flax for 
which is principally imported, and the 
burning of sea-weed for kelp, there is 
none deserving the appellation. A pleas. 
ing description of the latter manufacture 
is given by Dr. Barry, p. 371. ‘Their ex- 
ports and imports, though few, have been 
increasing these Jast thirty years. 

- Our author closes his account with the 
fisheries, which, in common with other 
writers, he describes as most miserably ne- 
glected. This must be the more regret- 
ted, because the encouragement of them 
would not only call forth the latent ener- 
gies, and produce considerable wealth, 
but become an admirable nursery for the 
bulwark of Britain, her extensive coms 
merce and her formidable navy. The si- 
tuation of the islands is peculiarly adapted 
for such an establishment upon the most 
extensive scale: and nothing can so 
much contribute to the welfare of a coun- 
try as the encouragement of such branches 
of trade as are best adapted for the situa- 
tion of its component parts. To this wise 
policy was it owing, in a great measure, 
that the Dutch, with a territory neither 
large nor naturally rich, raised themselves 
toa degree of consequence, which long 
rendeted them an object of wonder and 
eirvy to the surrounding nations. Though 
most of the plans Dr. Barry points out as 
modes of ainelioration have been sug- 
gested before, particularly in that invalu- 
able work, The Political Survey of Great 
Britain, yet they are urged with additional 
force by the accompanying remarks. Nor 
can there be a doubt, that if they were 
adopted, and all ranks anywise con- 


nected with the country were to concur. 


in the measures, a very general and ex- 
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tensive improvement would soon take: 
place: we'should behold with pleasure a 
more interesting order of things; agri- 
culture, trade, commerce, and navigation, 
would be rivalling each other; the inhabit- 
ants would become more numerous, more 
industrious, and more happy ; and Orkney, 
instead of an useless province, become a 
valuable portion of the British empire. 

Dr. Barry’s language is generally good, 
and his style, though not energetic, toler- 
ably perspicuous. A few quaint expres- 
sions, such as, ‘* both one and the other” 
for both—** two weeks” for a fortnight— 
** in time coming” for in future—* ope- 
rated these changes” for effected these 
changes—** as fast as they could” for 
with haste, disfigure the style; and the 
recurrence of such words as follow de- 
stroy the purity of language: feued for 
held in fec—tannery for tanyard—advices 
for opinion—transference for transfer— 
contentment for content—pendicle for a 
rocky isle separated from another by some 
supposed convulsion of nature. Astricted 
can never properly explain the. provincial 
term thiried, meaning the law by which 
so many farms are bound to support a 
mill. These are, however, trifling ble- 
mishes, which in a future edition may 
easily be removed. _ We notice them, be- 
cause the authority of such a writer might 
sanction their use. 

On the whole we must observe, that 
the author ‘in this work has brought to- 
gether nach useful information, on a sub 
ject but little known; and where we have 
not been instructed, we have been gene- 
rally pleased. Notwithstanding we have 
been under the necessity of objecting to_ 
several of his opinions, and of decidedly 
refusing to acquiesce in referring every 
thing to Scandinavian origin, yet we, 
think he possesses great merit; and the 
History of the Orkneys may be ranked 
among the many valuable acquisitions to- 
pography has received within these few 
years. 


—_— — 


We have just heard the unwelcome in- 
telligence that the learned author, while, 
the work was making its appex rance, paid, 
the debt of nature: and therefore any 
further elucidation of the history and pre 
sent state of this interesting part of the, 
empire must be looked for to another, 
quarter. We feel indebied to Dr. Barry 
for what he has done, ardently wishing he. 
had possessed more time to have furnished , 
the world with further information; aad 
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while we regret that his must now be 
posthumous fame, we hope that his fa- 
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his 


mily will be materially benefited by 
indefatigable labours. 


s ° ° o,° ay . ° . 1 . ae > Col ee 
Ant. I1.—The Architectural Antiquitics of Great Britain, displaye d in aseries of Sel ct 
— . ° A dina . ° . 727, Cap heee f 
Engracings, representing the most beautiful, curious, and interesting ancient Ladcices of 


J ’ . . . . . . * » | ed — I>»; ! 
this Country, with an historical and descriplive Account of each Subject. By . 


Baitron. Faris 1,2, and 3. Ato. 


‘ UPON the subject of English architec- 
éure, though much has been already writ- 
ten, still more is left to be explained. 
The observation of. Quintilian, however, 
is not applicable here. It was his remark, 
‘ Felives essent artes, si de illis soli Artifices 

judicarint.’ 
But to elucidate the history of our ancient 
structures, more knowledge than the ar- 


chitect possesses is required. The task of 


investigation demands the antiquary’s aid ; 
and goes much farther than the mere 
principles of mechanism on which the 
buildings, however simple, were con- 
structed. 

’ The history of the art begins with us 
but at a late period. Of its existence 
among the aboriginal Britons we can say 
but little with exactness. . With the ex- 
ception of Stonehenge, and a few huts in 
part built of stone, though raised entirely 
without the use of mortar, we have no 
remains which evince to us either the effi- 
cacy or extent of their mechanic powers : 
and though a new and a surprising change 
ensued on the arrival of the Romans, we 
have reason to believe that few of their 
best works were ever erected in their 
provinces. Indeed, the specimens of Ro- 
man art with which this country was 
adorned, could not have been extremely 
numerous, ‘unless we suppose the subse- 
quent inhabitants to have exterminated 
every relic which might have marked 
their subjection at a former period ; and 
of this it does not appear that we have 
proof. For instances occur, in various 
parts of the kingdom, where the Roman 
style and manner have not only been co- 
pied by the Saxons, but their very mate- 
rials adopted, and worked sometimes 
into the old, and sometimes into a new 
form. 

"But a systematic and progressive view 
of English architecture, formed upon 
correct data,.can only begin with the more 
regular structures of the Saxons. To 
ppeak of these however, as built ina style 
peculiar to the Saxons, is wrong : 
though a few of their mouldings may 
have a character appropriate to themselves, 
the outline of the style was, at that day, 
tee conimon aychitecture of the whole of 
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Europe ; and is as strongly. marked in the 
more ancient churches of Italy, as in the 
older parts of the Moorish palace of Al- 
hambra. After the arrival of the Nor- 
mans an enlarged style was introduced ; 
the first instance of which had beiore ap- 
peared in the abbey church of Westmin- 
ster, constructed by Edward the Contess- 
or: ina short period it attained the height 
of its perfection, and was sttidenly suc- 
ceeded by a style essentially different in 
every leading feature; the carliest and 
the best specimens of which, in all its pe- 
riods, are only to be seen in England, 
The arch, instead of sound, became point- 
ed like a lancet, while the shaft that sup- 
ported it was slender: in some cases the 
column became octangular ; and in others, 
its massive form was gradually changed 
into a cluster of small ones. Practice and 
refinement appear to have given new 
beauties to the style we have described ; 
and in the course of two centuries it ar- 
rived at the summit of its perfection as a 
science. The introduction of stained glass 
coalesced in the production of -eftect, 
and gave new and extended modifications 
to many of its parts ; till profusion of or- 
nament, detracting rather. than adding to 
its real character, it declined: and in the 
reign of Henry the cighth the Greek style 
was introduced. : 
Such, and so ample, is the field in 
which Mr. Britton has engaged to exer- 
cise his talents; and if we may judge 
from the specimens he has already given, 
a curious and a valuable work will be at 
length produced ; formed upon certain 
data, and uninfluenced by theoretic bias. 
He sets out with no favourite system to 
support, nor does he yet pretend to pre- 
sent the reader with any thing like a pro- 
gressive view of our architectural antiqui- 
ties. Detached specimens are taken from 
different periods, and the exact times both 
ot their origival erections and subsequent 
alterations are correctly ascertained. ‘The + 
more interesting parts, as well as the tout 
ensemble of the building, are given in dis- 
tinct plates ; and each description left un- 
paged, either to suit the convenience of 
the amateur, or to combine more easly 
with the general history, which we pres 
sume wil) hereatter form the preface: 

















The buildings already selected are as 
ereditable to the talents of the author as 
to the graver of the artist, and we cannot 
speak in terms too strong to do justice to 
their merits. 

The first part opens with several views 
of the priory of St. Botolph, Colchester ; 
a structure in itself anomalous: since in 
the midst of Roman materials it exhibits 
a singular deviation from the general spe- 
cimens both of the Roman and the Saxon 
styles. Mr. Britton refers its erection 
previous to the reign of Henry the first ; 
though the priory was founded about the 
year 1102. ‘Lhe selection in this instance 
has our strongest approbation, as the sub- 
ject forms a complete study of itself, not 
only to the antiquary but the curious art- 
ist. ‘Lhe priory at Dunstaple, in Bedford- 
shire, furms another specimen; and its 
architectural history we believe has never 
before received so much elucidation. — Its 
most curious feature is the western trout ; 
which may be considered, Mr. Britton 
observes, as one of those architectural 
paradoxes bequeathed by our ancestors to 
pazzle modern antiquaries. In the lower 
part of the building is a grand arch, ac- 
knowledged to be of the time of Henry the 
first, which merits attention not more for 
its antiquity than its enrichments. An 
adjoining door-way is evidently of the 
thirteenth century; and Mr. Britton fixes 
its date at 1273. The columns, arches, 
pedestals for statues, mouldings, and or- 
naments composing the decorations of the 
buttresses, recesses, and gallery of the 
exterior, are of the earliest pointed style, 
as are the ornaments at the base of the 
belfry tower: while the tower itself, 
with its variegated masonry, and the bat- 
tlements on the body of the church, indi- 
cate the mode of building peculiar to the 
sixteenth century. The third specimen 
exhibits the tower gate-way of Layer 
Marney Hall in Essex, and shews the 
state of domestic architecture in the reign 
of Henry the eighth ; when the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries occasioned an ex- 
traordinary change in the features of the 
time. The real castellated character of a 
baronial mansion was now no longer seen, 
though a few of its peculiarities were re- 
tained. The gate-way, with,two octago- 
nal projecting towers, above seventy feet 
in height is now the principal relic of 
Layer Marney mansion. It is of red 
brick with chequered compartments of 
flint; and, like the gate-way which till 
lately remained in the same county, at 
Nether Hall, displayed much grandeur 
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and external dignity. The last specimen 
in the first number is the church of St. 
Nicholas at Abingdon, supposed to have 
been built about 1300 by abbot Nicholas 
de Coleham. The circular door-way, 
however, at the west end, with zig-zag 
ornaments, is supposed by Mr. Lysons, in 
his Magna Britannia, to be of a much ear- 
lier age. 

The second part of Mr. Britton’s work 
is entirely devoted to King’s College chapel 
at Cambridge : it is illustrated with a plan, 
sections, and views; and from the nature 
of its details, will be as acceptable to the 
professional enquirer as to the antiquary. 


“Tt was observed by Dr. Henry, that 
there is a certain perfection in art to which 
human genius may aspire with success, but 
beyond which, it is the apprehension of many, 
that unprovement degenerates into false taste 
and fantastic refinement. ‘This axiom is 
amply exemplified in the history of ancient 
architecture. ‘Lhe heavy simplicity of the 
Saxon was supplanted, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by the lofty magnificence of the pointed 
style: but three centuries after, magnificence 
itself was exhausted, and the chapel of King’s 
College is, perhaps, the only specimen in 
Which the perfection and decline of what 
has been absurdly termed the Gothic style 
may be completely seen. In the eastern 
part of the structure, we have the most ele- 
gant and pure example of the art. Here de- 
coration is sufficient, without profusion ; and 
the greater and smaller members are judi- 
ciously proportioned to produce that archi- 
tectural symmetry which at once pleases the 
eye and satisties the mind. ‘The western part 
of the building, though executed in the same 
style, is rather too much encumbered with 
orpament; and the wood-work skreen which 
separates the chapel into two parts, serves 
only to show that the good taste which guid- 
ed the original architect, a century before, 
had departed in the days of Henry the eighth. 
This displays the Italian or Melange style of 
building, which was principally brought into 
fashion by Hans Holbein and John ot Padua. 

** Henry the sixth, who all writers seem to 
have allowed would have made a better figure 
in a cloister than a court, was only nine 
months old at his accession to the throne. - In 
his natural disposition he was weak and duc- 
tile, though, at the same time, more deeply 
tinctured with devotion than was common, 
even to the general complexion of the times. 
The kings, his predecessors, who were less 
pious than himself, had been liberal, even to 
extravagance, in the erection and endow- 
ment of religious houses ; and Henry, who, 
toa piety which was little encumbered with 
state transactions, added the zeal and gener- 
osity peculiar to youth, endeavoured, in the 
present work, to eclipse their efforts. [fig 
first design for building was upon a small 
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scale, yet afterwards he extended it so largely 
that Henry himself foresaw it could not pos- 
sibly be finished in his life-time. He Jeft in- 
structions, therefore, witha view to its com- 
pletion, in his will; and detailed a plan which 
while it reflects the highest credit, at least on 
the grandeur of his devotional ideas, evinces 
that, though the architects of those times were 
unguided by the cold rules of proportion, 
they still worked upon acknowledged princi- 
ples: and reconciled solidity and lightness 
with a better grace than the best artists of 
what may be termed the classic era. It is 
enough to say they understood efect, and 
that in their efforts to attain it, they never 
weakened the buildings they erected. 

“ Henry’s first foundation, in 1441, was 
for a rector and twelve scholars only ; but his 
second was for a provost and seventy scholars, 
who, owing to the incompletion of the mo- 
narch’s designs, were long confined to the 
few and inconvenient apartments provided 
for the smaller-society. ‘Lhe plan which 
Ifenry had projected in the second instance, 
was proportionable to the number of pesple 
for whose maintenance he had made _ provi- 
sion: but a part of the chapel only, which 
formed the north side of an intended quad- 
tangle, was all that the troubles of his reign 
allowed him toerect. According to Henry's 
will, the chapel itself was to contain, in length, 
two hundred and eighty-eight feet of ‘ asstze,’ 
without ailes ; and all of the width of forty 
feet. ‘The walls were to be nincty feet in 
height, embattled, vaulted, and ‘chare-roifed,’ 
sufficiently buttressed, and every buttress 
finished with purfled pinnacles or little spires 
with flower-work. ‘The window at the west 
end was to have ‘ rine days, and the win- 
dows in the sides five days: betwixt every 
buttress in the body of the church, on both 
sides, were to be ‘ closets,’ or small side cha- 

els, with altars; they were to be in length 
Liventy, and in breadth ten feet, and the pave- 
meiit of the choir was to be a foot and a half 
above the pavement of the church. 

« How far this building was advanced pre- 
vious to Henry’s death is not satisfactorily as- 
certained, though it is generally admitted that 
the eastern end was raised some feet above the 
ground, and asmall portion of the north and 
south walis were built. ‘The rest was left for 
his successors, though the whole was not en- 
tirély finished till after the year 1530.’ 


The expences of the undertaking are 
next detailed: but as they were in part 
printed by Malden, we shall not extract 
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them here. The sums accounted for bes 
tween 1479 and 1515, amount to no less 
than 13,0241. 4s. 3$d. exclusive of the 
painted glass and the fitting up of the in- 
terior of the chapel. The ground-plan, 
with the groining of the roof, forms one 
of the most curious illustrations in the 
plates ; and the view of the interior from 
the screen, does great credit to the artist 
who engraved it. The appendix contains 
such parts of the will of Henry the se- 
venth, as throw light upon the history of 
the structure, with the indentures relating 
to the building. 

_ The last which we shall here notice, 
and perhaps the best, is the third part: 
in which we have an ‘ essay toward the 
history of temples aud round churches.’ 

“* Among the most ancient (if not reaily the 
very first) species of circular temples, were 
those rude piles of stones, which are usually 
denominated druidical.* These are almost 
uniformly disposed ina circle, and consist of 
one, two, or four concentric rows of upright 
wnwrought stones.f Several of these, of va- 
rious dimensions and figures, are still retain. 
ing in Wales, Cornwall, Cumberland, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and other parts of the British 
islands ; also in Brittany, Denmark, &c. but 
the most considerable in size, and popular in 
estimation, are those of Stonehenge, and 
Avebury, in Wiltshire. ‘The former has ob- 
tained extraordinary celebrity ; but the tem- 
ple at the latter place, though upon a much 
more stupendous scale, aud surprising plan, is 
seldom alluded to by antiquaries, and scarcely 
known even to Englishmen.* [ts centre con: 
sisted of a circular range of immense stones, 
one hundred in number, with four other cir- 
cles within the area. ‘The whole was environ- 
ed with a deep ditch, and high bank. Diver- 
ging trom this were two avenues, or doubie 
rows of upright stones, which extended a 
mile each way from the centre, and at the ex- 
tremity of one of these avenues, were twa 
oval ranges of upright stones.” 


After this Mr. Britton briefly notices a 
few of the temples in other countries, 
which were built upon the circular plan ; 
and particularly points out to notice those 
which were erected by the Romans. The 
most popular of these, he observes, was 
the Pantheon, commonly supposed to have 


* « Moses rose early in the morning, and builded an a/tar under the hill, and twelve 


pillars.” Exodus, chap. xxiv. v. 4. 


See also the first volume of King’s Munimenta Anti- 


qua, where the author has described, and referred to, numerous stone cireles, or temples. 


+ Stonehenge, | believe, is the only example in Britain, where the stones have been squar 


ed, or shaped with tools; whence the Welsh antiquaries infer that it is pot a purcly diu- 


idical structure. 


t Stukely wrote a dissertation on it, which he published in arfolio volume, with numerous 
plates, in 1743 ; but as this work ts scarce and dear, it is only to be found in the libraries of 
the curtousy and consequently is only read by a few persons, 
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been erected by M. Agrippa; though Pal- 
ladio is of opinion, that the body, or cir- 
cular part, was built in the time of the re- 
public, and the poriico only added by 
Agrippa. It was repaired A. D. 607, 
and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, by 
pope Boniface [V.; and, in three years 
after, it was agsin dedicated to all the 
saints by pope Gregory IV. From these 
Mr. Britton proceeds to the round churches 
of England, which not only constitute a 
singtar and rare class of ancient edifices, 
but are eminently interesting to the archi- 
tectural antiquary. 


“ The origin of round churches, in Eng- 
Jand, has been generally attributed to the 
Jews. ‘This opinion was very prevalent in 
Cambridge, tll Mr. Essex corrected it by 
his historical observations, which were pub- 
lished in the sixth volume of the Archxologia. 
‘Their temple at Jerusalem,’ he observes, 
* was not of the circular form, neither was the 
tabernacte of Moses ; nor do we find the mo- 
dern Jews affect that figure in building their 
synagogues.« it has, however, been geaerally 
supposed, that the round church at Cam- 
bridge, that at Northampton, andsome others, 
were built, for synagogues, by the Jews, 
while they were permitted to dwell in those 
places ; but as no probable reason can be as- 
signed for this supposition, and I think it is 
very certain that the Jews, who were settled 
in Cambridge, had their synagogue, and pro- 
bably dwelled together, in a part of the town 
now called the Jewry, so we may reasonably 
conclude, the round churches we find in other 
parts of this kingdom were not built by the 
Jews, for synagogues, whatever the places 
may be called in which they stand.’ As these 
churches are evidently not of Roman archi- 
tecture, and as they were not erected by the 
Jews, we are naturally curious to ascertain 
when, and by whom, they were built. There 
appear to be four perfect examples of these 
buildings in England: St Sepulchre’s church 
at Cainbridge, St. Sepulchre’s church at 
Northampton, the ‘Temple church London, 
and asmatl church at Little Maplested, Es- 
sex. All these, with one that was at Temple 
Bruer, and one at Aslackly, Lincolnshire, are 
generally attributed to the kniguts Templars, * 
during their power and prosperity in Eug- 
land. | ‘This singular religious 
‘knights-errant’ obtained their organization 
and fame in the vicinity of the church of the 
Holy-Sepuichre at Jerusalem. 

“It is the general opinion of writers, 
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th.t this sacred structure was built by He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine the Great 5 
but, unfortunately, none of these writers have 
identitied the part then built, or described its 
size, character, or style of architecture. Be- 
sides, we are informed that Charlemagne 
(A. D. 813.) . rebuilt this venerated edifice. 
* The east end,’ observes Mr. Essex, ‘I 
take to be of his building, containing the se- 
micircular tribune ; but the intermediate purt, 
between it and the sepulchre, is more mo- 
dern, and might be rebuilt when the church 
was restored, in the year 1049, after it was 
defaced by the Saracens towards the end of 
the tenth century.’+ Bede, speaking of this 
structure, describes it as alarge round church, 
with three walls and twelve pillars , but the 
precise disposition of these walls aud pillars is 
not specifed.t ‘“Uhe round part of the pre- 
sent building materially ditfers from this de- 
scription. It consists of a semicircular wall, 
which attaches to a large mass of biildings 
on the east, and a little within the wall is a 
circular colonnade, consisting of sixteen co- 
lumas and piers, with an open space for four 
others, towards the east.§ ‘The cucular part 
of the building is of Roman architecture, 
and its roof, which is mostly of cedar, gradu- 
ally diminishes trom its base upwards, and 
terminates with a round aperture. ‘This 
shape is rather singular, as it differs from the 
usual form and construction of domes, or cue 
polas. The other parts of the building consist 
ot several chapels, oratories, passages, towers, 
&c. and on the south side is displayed several 
examples of pointed arched doors and win- 
dows, with corresponding clustered columns. 
Sandys, Le Bruyn, and Maundrell, who have 
all visited this place, are so extremely vague 
and unsatisfactory in their respective ac- 
counts, (A cannot apply the term of fZs/ory, 
or description,) that they prove more tanta- 
lizing than gratifying to our curiosity. 

* ‘This sacred structure was revered, by 
the holy knights, above all earthly objects ; 
their enthusiasin had endowed its every stone 
with marvellous qualities 5 and they toolishly 
fancied it a secure passport to heaven, iftuey 
lost their lives in defence of the vuilding. As 
it was their province to protect Cliristian pil- 
grins against the Saracens, and as they were 
originaliy instituted and stationed atthe church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, it secms “extremely 
probabie that they would imitate that struc- 
ture, when they were afterwards distributed 
in companies over Europe, and when they 
had cecasion to erect a new church. ‘Tints 
appears actually to have been the case with 
those that settled in England; for we have 





* ‘The Templars had numerous other places of residence in England, where they es‘ ab- 


lished preceptories, Xe. 


In Strype’s edition of Stow, 1720, Voi. 1 


p. 270, it is said that 


they had temples at London, Cambridge, Bristol, Canterbury, Dover, Warwick, &c. 


+ Archeolagia, VI. p. 169. 


} Resurrectionis Dominicxe rotunda ecclesia tribus cincta parietibus, duodecim columnis 


sustentatur. (De Locis Sanct.s, Cap. 2.) 


§ See the ground-plan in Sandyss ‘Travels. 
model of this church, now in the possession of the learned author of Munimenta Antiqua. 


ce 


T have also been favoured with a view of a 
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already seen that they had circular churches 
at several places,* and some of these were 
dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, or Sanctum 
Sepulchrum. Perhaps the most ancient of 
these is that at Cambridge, which 1 now pro- 
ceed to describe.” 


he first of the churches engraved, evi- 
dently the oldest of the form in England, 
is that of St. Sepulchre at Cambridge, 
built in the reign of Henry the first. The 
upper story of the tower, however, is of 
the time of Edward the second; and the 
east end, or chancel, with a northern aile 
(marked in the ground-plan by a lighter 
colouring), is of the date of 1313. St. 
Sepulchre’s church, Northampton, forms 
the second subject; the circular part of 
which is attributed by Mr. Britton to the 
close of the twelfth or beginning of the 
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thirteenth century, about the time when 
the use of the pointed arch became first 
prevalent. The third is the Temple 
church in London; the exterior wall of 
the circular part of which, with the great 
western door, Mr. Britton considers as the 
remains of the original building of 1185 ; 
but the six clustered columns within, 
with the incumbent arches, and the whole 
of the square church, he seems justly 
to attribute to the reign of Henry the 
third. 

Here, for the present, we leave the 
© architectural antiquities; their accuracy 
and their elegance will at least do per- 
manent honour to the talents of their au- 
thor. The public must decide in regard 
to their encouragement. 


Arr. Il.—The History and Antiquities of Doncaster and its Vicinity, with Anecdotes of 
eminent Men. By Epwarp MILLER, ‘Mus. D. 4to. pp. 443. 


THE county of York, thongh the most 
extensive of any division in England, and 
comprehending within its boundaries al- 
most every subject that can engage and 
interest the topographer, antiquary, and 
natural historian, has never yet been ho- 
noured with a complete local histoty. A 
few works have been published relating 
to particular towns and districts in the 
county : among these the present publi- 
cation now claims our attention; and de- 
mands from us such an analysis and ac- 
count as will enable our readers to appre- 
ciate its character and the abilities of the 
author. In diseharging this duty, we shall 
endeavour to gratify the expectations of 
the former, and render strict justice to the 
latter. 

Dr, Miller, in a dedication to the mayor 
and corporation of Doncaster, observes, 
that he has wow enjoyed an appointment 
under them for nearly half a century. He 
must, therefore, be far advanced in years, 


and from so long a residence in the town, 
must, or ought to be, well acquainted with 
its local history and characteristics; and 
we are entitled to expect ample and well- 
authenticated accounts of all the principal 
events which are directly or collaterally 
connected with his primary subject. In 
the intfoduction he developes his plan, and 
furnishes us with something like a clue to 
judge of the work. 


“ This history of Doncaster,” he observes, 
“ with the principal towns and villages in its 
vicinity, itis hoped will afford the reader both 
entertaining and useful information. 

“ The receptacles of the dead are here ex- 
plored---their virtues, their charities, their 
geniuses recorded.---The learned divine--- 
the brave warrior-—the renowned statesmen--- 
the ingenious artist, and industrious farmer, 
all claim a place in these pages. 

“ The country within this district is pic- 
turesque and delightful ; it contains so many 
beauties of nature and vestiges of art, that the 
description may afford ample scope both for 


* <The German writer of ‘ Voyage en Sicile & dans la Grande Gréce, adressé 
a VAbbé Winckelman, Lausanne, 8vo. 1773,’ gives this description of a church of St. 


Sepulchre at Brindisi, the ancient Brundusium. 


* On donne P’Eglise du St. Sepulcre 


pour ua temple antique; cCétoit une rotonde; cet edifice n'est point du bon tems 


de Varchitecture : 


sa forme n'est pas parfaitement circulaire, & il n’y a point de por- 


tique a lentrée, et il décrit un demi-cercle diiférent, qui ne fait point corps avec le reste 


du batiment ; ce qui lui donne une irrégularité désagréable. 


Lon reconnoit aussi le 


matvais got du tems de la décadence des arts aux ornemens de Pancienne porte qui est 
murée aujourd'hui. Cet edifice est vouté, & soutenu enti¢rement par des colonnes de 


marbre.’ 


‘© "This person, who was over head and ears in Roman and Grecian antiquities, would 
not have thought it worth his while to have taken notice of an ancient Christian temple, 
as this is no ddéubt, had he not mistaken it fora pagan one. “The description answers ex- 
actly to our church of the Holy Sepulchre at Cambridge.” British Museum, Cole’s MSS. 


Vol. iL. p. 46. 














‘the genius of the poet, and the researches of 
the antiquary. 

“Theauthor, well aware that he is neither 
possessed of invention requisite for ene cha- 
racter, not of scientific knowledge for the 
other, would not have presumed to oifer this 
work to the public, had he not been favoured 
with the kind assistance of many learned 
friends in the neighbourhood. Their commu- 
nications have extricated him our of many 
difliculties, which might otherwise have 
proved insurmountable; and their kindness 
and approbation have not only encouraged 
him to persevere in this undertaking, but to 
pursue it with gratification and delight. 

“ Should it be asked why this work was 
not consigned to abler hands? the answer is, 
authors. of genius will rarely submit to the 
drudgery of compiling ; and, perhaps, there 
is no species of composition which requires 
more zeal in inquiry, or more labour in pro- 
curing and arranging the materials, than in 
works similar to this now offered to the public, 

“'Yo accomplish his purpose, the author 
has not been satistied with mere vérbai intel- 
ligence, nor relied entirely on the kind com- 
munications of friends ; but has also found it 
necessary to visit every church, town, and 
village, of which he has given a description.” 





After a few more introductory remarks, 
and acknowledgments to gentlemen who 
assisted him with iniormation, &c. the 
author commences his regular history, by 
a few observations on the west riding of 
the county of York in general. As Don- 
caster, and the other towns described in 
this voiume, are all situated in this division 
of the county, the Doctor, in a very con- 
cise manner, notices its boundaries, dimen- 
sions, divisions, rivers, &c. and proceeds 
in his second section, to the ‘ Natural 
History of Doncaster, and its vicinity. — 
The second section treats of the climate, 
situation, air, water, soil, vegetables, mi- 
nerals, and other traits of natural history, 
which, according to our author, belong to 
Doncaster, and its vicinity : but the greater 
part of these are not alone peculiar to this 
neighbourhood, or even to Yorkshire ; 
they are very general throughout England. 
Tn a confined work like this, which relates 
to a single district of a county, we think 
it wrong to extend its pages, and enhance 
its price, by * Biography, as it is absurdly 
termed, of the hedgehog, badger, and 
Various species of birds and beasts, which 
are yery common in almost every part of 
the kingdom. ‘The practice of thus mul- 
tiplying books, without adding to the stock 
of literary information, is among the grow- 
ing evils of the times. 

The general state of agriculture, of 
woods, and plantations, is the subject of 
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section III. ; in which are introduced some 
observations on cropping trees, and plant- 
ing hedges. The latter subject is descanted 
on in an extract from the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Having, in the next section, slightly 
touched on the ditferent names and ety- 
mologies of Doncaster, the author, in sec- 
tion V., treats of its ancient state and an- 
tiquities, with a déscription of Doncaster- 
cross, (of which a wood-cut is given,) 
and a Roman altar, discovéred in 1781. 
The latter is minutely described and de- 
lineated ina print. ‘The sixth section con- 
tains a chronological series of * public and 
private grants, and other historical events,’ 
relative to the ancient state of Doncaster. 
In this the author has detailed a particular 
account of Aske’s rebellion, (temp. Hen. 
VIII.) which is mostly extracted from 
Rapin’s History of England. The follow- 
ing section is devoted to the church, and 
its antiquities. A well-executed plate is 
given of the former, which is a large ele- 
gant pile of building, and displays the 
highly ornamented style of architecture 
which characterised the sacred edifices of 
the fifteenth century. Such, at least, we 
are induced to conclude from the print. 
The south side of the church, here repre- 
sented, displays nearly an uniform style 
of architecture, and hence we are Jed to 
infer that so much of it was built at one 
period. ‘The author, however, deuies this, 
and endeavours to prove that the east end 
was raised ‘ in the fifth year of William 
the Conqueror, who began his reign 1066.” 
—‘* As for the present elegant tower,” he 
continues, ‘* its architecture shews it to 
be of a later period ; and it was most pro- 
bably built during the reign of Henry III. 
when a great number of our present 
churches were built.” The only autho- 
rity adduced to justify this opinion is a 
stone, inscrib@d 1071, which Doctor Mill- 
er possesses, and which he says was taken 
out of the east end of the wall, about six 
years ago. Concerning the date of the 
tower he merely gives us, conjecture, which 
appears to be equally fallacious with the 
inscription: both are doubtful; for the 
style of windows, &c. at the south-east 
end exactly correspond with those of the 
west, (at least, they are so represented in 
the print,) aud the tower is evidently of 
a much Jater date than what the Doctor 
chooses to assign to it. If he will exa- 
mine some of the churches of Lincolnshire, 
witb their history, he will be likely to find 
a betier criterion to judge of the date of 
this building, than in the writings of Mr. 
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Rastall, svhose sentiments he quotes. 
Though the author is extremely concise 
and unsatisfactory in his history of the 
church, he is triflingly copious upon the 
tombs, epitaphs, organ, and arms, beloug- 
ing to it: these are all visible ofjects, and 
epitaphs are easily transcribed. As con- 
nected with the church service, though 
not peculiarly apposite to the present his- 
tory, the author inforns us that he has 
** selected, adapted, and composed,” some 
music for the Psalms of David : which has 
obtained most extraordinary celebrity ; and 
** the utility of which is evident.” Had 


there been less egotism, we should have. 


been better pleased with his remarks on 
psalmody, and on the caricature singers 
of country congregations in general, 


©The pselmody in this church,” he ob-, 
serves, “ “till the year 1790, was conducted 
upon the same plan as that of other parochial 
churches in this kingdom; where the parish 
clerk had the choice both of the words ofa 
psalm, and the tune to be sung. His custom 
was to send the organist, not the words, but 
only the name of the tune, and how often it 
was tobe repeated. Strange absurdity! How 
could the organist, placed in this degrading 
situation, properly perform his part of the 
church service? Not knowing the words, it 
was impossible for him to accommedate his 
snusic to the various sentiments contained in 
different stanzas ; consequently, his must be 
@ mere random performance, and trequently 
producing improper etiects. 
~ ©The late vicar of Doncaster, the Rev, 
George Hay Drummond, about the ebeve 
period, observing one Sabbath-day, that his 
clerk had chosen both the words and tune of 
a@ psalm so improyferly as to occasion laughter 
in some part of the congregation, told me, 
that in order to remedy such an abuse in fu- 
ture, he would immediately employ himself 
Ja selecting the best stanzas in each psalm 
from the version of Tate and Grady, and ar- 
Fange them for every Sunday and festival 
throughout the year, provided [ would adapt 
them to proper music. Twas instantly struck 
with the idea, and in performing my pait, ge- 
nerally made choice ef the most popular of 
eur old and venerable melodi < long used in 
the extablished church of Enaland: when the 
work was finished, I had great encouragement 
to publish it, from its being, 1 believe, the 
irst arrangement of psalins, with tunes an- 
nexed to them, and sleeted for every Sunday 
throughout the year, that had .becn made 
since the Reformation in the reign of Edward 
VI ; 


“ His present majesty was graciously 
pleased to patronize this work; as did alse 
the archbishops, the bishops, and a great pum- 
ber of the inferior clergy. ‘The names of sub- 
scTibers, with the number of copies for which 
they subscribed, amounted to nearly 5900; 
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and most probably before that time, no mnsi- 
cal publication inthis kingdom had produced 
so large a list of subscribers. 

“"Yhe utility of this work is evideate’ The 
choice, bota of the words and music of a 
es, is no longer Jeft to an ignorant clerk. 

n every church where this book is nsed, the 
orgenist has both the words and music of the 
psalin betore him, and it must be his own fault 
i he do iiot meke a judicious use of them, by 
observing the diiiereat sentiments conveyed 
in ditferent stanzas, and by not overpowering 
tie voices by the use of too Many stops in his 
organ, : 

* Noencouragement is given in this church 
toa detached set of singers, who are so fre- 
quently permitted in our villages to burlesque 
music, by squeezzng through their noses 
compositions, which they call fu—zes, to the 
amzement and derision of the seasible, un- 


employed part of the congregation. 


“in parochial psalmody, no difitcuit music 
ought to be used. "Lhe tune should be so 
simple and easy, that all the congregation may 
readily join in this essential part of their duty: 
and @iis, according to the scriptures, they 
ought to do standing. Many there are, par- 
ticularly those of rank and eminence, who do 
not join at ali in this high act of devotion, or 
do it with the utmost indifference, £ irreve- 
rently sitting, while they address their God 
with the voice of supplication, praise, or 
thanksgiving, as if they sang only for their 
amusement, or to passaway a few idle minutes, 
while the minister ascends the pulpit? ” 


From the subject of singing, the author 
immediately adverts to the organ; after 
describing which, he observes, that 


« The reader may suppose what effect this 
fine instrument had on the parishioners, whea 
erected in the year 1739, as the Rev. Mr. 
Fawkes, at that time curate, thought it neces- 
sary to preach an appropriate s-rmon on its 
being opened, Judge ofthe sublimity of this 
discourse by the following specimen: after 
having wound up his imagiiation to. the high- 
est pitch in praise of church-music, speaking 
of the organ, he said, ‘ But O what!---O 
what !---what shail i call éhee by ? thou divine 
box of sounds ! ” 


The remaining part of this section is oc- 
cupied by a long indenture, relating to a 
library established in the church ; with a 
catalogue of its books ; and alist of livings, 
chantries, &c. in the deanry of Doncas- 
ter. 

From what the author properly calls 
the ‘* dry, and generally uninteresting 
matter, contained in part of the last sec- 
tion,” the reader is Jed, in the following, 
to the contemplation of eminent men born 
in Doncaster, or residing in its neighbour- 
hood. The most conspicuous of these are, 

















"Thomas de Rotherham, archbishop of 
York (temp. Edv. IV.); Admiral Sir 
Martin Frobisher (temp. Eliz.) ; Sir Phi- 
lip Monckton, and Sir Ralph Knight, who 
were both distinguished in the civil war 
of Charles the First; the former an ad- 
herent to the king, the latter to the par- 
linment. ‘The memoirs of these two gen- 
tlemeu are given at considerable length, 
and relate to some memorable events of 
that period: those of Sir Philip are chiefly 
copied from his own hand-writing, and de- 
tail many skirmishes and battles that were 
fought in the civil war, in which he took 
a very active pari. 

The present state of Doncaster is the 
subject of section [X., which treats of the 
population, corporation, public edifices, 
(with plates of the mansion-house, town- 
hal], theatre, and grand stand,) markets, 
fairs, bridges, chapels, hospital, dispensary, 
poor-house, schools, and manufactories, 
with a plate of a patent machine (Mr. 
Pasmore’s) for cutting straw. A descrip- 
tion of the theatre introduces some anec- 
dotes of the celebrated G. A. Stevens, with 
the following characteristic letter, which 
was addressed by that eccentric genius to 
Dr. Miller: 

“ Dear Sir, “ Yarmouth gaol. 

“© When I parted from you, at Doncasier, 
I imagined, long before this, to have met with 
some oddities worth acquainting you with. 
It is grown a fashion of late to write lives: [ 
have now, aad for a long time have had leisure 
enough to undertake mine; but want mate- 
rials tor the latter part of it: for my existence 
pow cannot properly be cailed living, but 
what the painters call still-life; having ever 
siace February 13, been confined in this town 
gaol fora London debt. 

* As a hunted hare is always shunned by 
the happier herd, so am I deserted by the 
company,* my share taken off, and no sup- 
port leit me, save what my wife can spare me 
out of her’s. 

* Deserted in my utmost need, 
“« By those my former bounty fed.— 

“ With an economy, which ’ti!l now I was 
a stranger to, I have made shift hitherto to 

victual my little garrison; but then it has been 
with the aid of my good friends and allies--- 
my clothes. ‘Phis week's eating finishes my 
last waistcoat: the next I must atone-for my 
errors on bread and waier. 

“ Theinistocles had so many towns to fur- 
nish his tabié, and awhole city bore the charge 
of his meals. In some respects | am like him, 
for I am furnished by the labours of a multi- 


tude. A wig has fed ine two days---the trim- 


mings of a waistcoat as long---a pair of velvet, 


breeches paid my washerwoman, anda rufiled 
shirt has tound me in shaving. My coats { swal- 
lowed by degrees: the sleeves 1 breal.fasted 


*s 


o* 


orwich 
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upon for weeks---the body, skirts, &c. served 
me for dinner two months-—-my silk stockings 
have paid my lodgings---and two pair of new 
xumps enabled me to smoke several pipes. 
tt is incredible how my appetite (barometer- 
like) rises in proportion as my necessitics 
make their terrible advances. IJ here could 
say something droll about a good stomach ; 
but it is ill jesting with edge tools, and I am 
sure that is the sharpest thing about ime. 

“You may think I can have no sense, that 
while | am thus wretched I should offer at 
ridicule ; but, sir, people constituted like me, 
with a disproportionate levity of spirits, are 
always most merry*when they are most mi- 
serable ; and quicken, like the eyes of the 
consumptive, which are always brightest the 
nearer a patient approaches to dissolution. 
However, to shew you I am not entirely lost 
to all reflection, I think myself poor enough 
to want a favour, and humble enough to ask 
it here. Sir, I might make an encomium on 
your good-nature and humanity, &c. but L 
shall not pay so bad a compliment to your 
understanding,.as to endeavour, by a parade 
of phrases, to win it over to my interest. 
you could, any night at a concert, make a 
small collection for me, it might be a mezns 
of obtaining my liberty; and you well -knov, 
sir, the first people of rank abroad, will per- 
form the most friendly offices for the sick: be 
not, therefore, offended at the request of a 
poor, though a deservedly punished debtor. 

“« G. A. STEVENS. 

“ George Alexander Stevens began his 
career on the stage at Norwich, dung my 
early years in that city (being my native 
place): he met with so much applause there, 
that he became ambitious to try his fortune 
in London; where he made his first attenipt 
in the character of Hamlet. "There was some- 
thing in the manner of his acting, so unusual 
and strange to a London audience, that, dur- 
ing the first act, they suspended their judg- 
ment; but in the second, they began to hiss 
violently 3 on which he came forward, and 
addressing himself to the audience, ‘ What,’ 
said he, ¢ you don't like it 1 find !---well, 
come---I’ll give it you ina new taste” le 
then began to burlesque the character in such 
a manner as drew from the audience repeated 
bursts of laughter and applause.” 


This section contains a list of the mayors 
of Doncaster, from 1493 to the present 
time ; accompanied with a series of the 
most remarkable public events during that 
period; and concludes with a list of the 
principal persons residing near the town, 
in the years 1073 and 1804. The follow- 
ing anecdotes of Doctor Herschel, the 
eminent astronomer, at Slough, are new 
to us, and, we presume, will be amusing 
to our readers :' they, at the same time, 
furnish a fair specimen of the author's 
style. 


cojinpany. 
. * 
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« As an account of this celebrated astrono- 
mer has lately appeared in the volune of 
Public Characters, for 1802, perlraps the com- 
piler of that work, had he known them, would 
have made some use of the following parti- 
culars : 

“It will ever be a gratifying reflection to 
me, that I was the first person by whose means 
this extraordinary genius was drawn froma 
state of obscurity. About the year 1760, as 
I was dining with the officers of the Durham 
militia, at Pontefract, one of them informed 
me, that they had a young German in their 
band as a performer on the hautboy, who had 
only been a few months in this country, and 
yet spoke English almost as well asa native : 
that, exclusive of the hautboy, he was an ex- 
cellent performer on the violin, and if I chose 
to repair to another room, he should entertain 
me witha solo. I did so, and Mr. Herschel 
executed a solo ef Giardini’s, in a manner 
that surprized me. Afterwards, I took an op- 
portunity to have alittle private conversation 
with him, and requested to know if he had 
engaged himself to the Durham militia for 
any long period? He answered, ‘ No, only 
from month to month.’ * Leave them then,’ 
said I, ‘and come and live with me. Tama 
single man, and think we shall be happy to- 
gether; doubtless your merit will soon entitle 
you toa more eligible situation” He con- 
sented tomy request, and came to Doncaster. 
It is true, at that time, my humble mansion 
consisted but of two rooms. However, poor 
as I was, my cottage containeéd a small library 
of well-chosen books ; and it must appear 
singular, that a young German, who had been 
so short a time in England, should understand 
even the pecuiiarities of our language so well 
as to adopt Dean Swift for his tavourite au- 
thor. I took an early opportunity of intro- 
ducing him at Mr, Copley’s concert ; and he 
presently began in 

“* Untwisting all the chains that tie 

** The hidden soul of harmony. 
For never before had we heard the concertos 
of Corelli, Geminiani, and Avison, or the 
overtures of Handel, performed more chaste- 
by, or more according to the original intention 
of the composers, than by Mr. Herschel. I 
soon lost my cpmpanion---his fame was pre- 
sently spread abroad---he had the offer of 
scholars, and was solicited to lead the public 
concerts both at Wakefield and Halifax. 

“« About this time anew organ for the parish 
church of Halifax, was built by Snetzler ; 
which was opencd with an oratorio by the 
fate well-known Joah Bates. Mr. Herschel 
and six others were candidates for the organ- 
ist’s place. “Vhey drew lots how they were to 
performin rotation, My friend Herschel drew 
the third lot---the second performer was Mr. 
Wainwright, afterwards Doctor Wainwright, 
of Manchester, whose finger was so rapid 
that ok! Snetzler, the organ-builder, ran about 
the church, exclaiming, ‘ te tevel, te tevel, he 
run overte key like one cat, he will not give 
mij piphes room for to shpcak. During Mr. 
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Wainwright’s performance | was standirz in 
the middle aisle with Herschel. ‘ What 
chance have you,’ said I, ¢ to follow this man ?? 
He replied, ¢ { don’t know ; I am sure fingers 
will not do.” On which he ascended the 
organ-loft, and produced from the organ so 
uncommon a fulness---such a volume of slow 
solemn harmony, that I could, by no means, 
account for the effect. After this short ex- 
tempore eflusion, he finished with the old 
hundredth psalin tune, which he played bet- 
ter than his opponent.---* Aye, aye,’ cried old 
Snetzler, ‘ tish is very goot, very goot indect; 
I vil luf tish man, for_he gives my piphes 
room for to shpeak. Having, afterwards, 
asked Mr. Herschel by what means, in the 
beginning of his performance, he produced so 
uncommon an eficct? He replied, ‘I told 
you fingers would not do,’ and producing two 
pieces of lead from his waistcoat pocket, 
‘One of these,’ said he, ‘1 placed on the 
lowest key of the organ, and the other upon 
the octave above: thus, by accommodating 
the harmony, I produced the effect of four 
hands instead of two. However, as my lead- 
ing the concert on the violin, is their principal 
object, they wiil give me the place in preter- 
ence to a better performer on the organ 5 but 
Ishall not stay long here, for I have the offer 
ofa superior situation at Bath, which offer I 
shall accept.’ ” 


Nearly half this volume is appropriated 
to the history and description of places in 
the vicinity of Doncaster. The Xth sec- 
tion embraces an extent of country about 
six miles in diameter, or within three miles 
from Doncaster, the central station. The 
XIth section is appropriated to those towns, 
villages, &c. which are between three and 
six miles cf Doncaster. The principal 
places in this division are the towns of 
Tickhill and Conisbrough, with their 
castles: of the latter a circumstantial de- 
scription is given, in the words of Mr. 
Mackley Browne, from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine : engravings of this castle, and 
its connected antiquities, are also intro- 
duced. [n section XII., the description 
is extended from six to ten miles; and 
includes brief accounts of several villages, 
and a few towns. The principal subjects 
are—the parish church and abbey of Roch, 
with monuments of the Mexborough fa- 
milies; the school, and female friendly 
society, established by the Miss Franks, 
at Askron, are particularly described, and 
strongly recommended to the notice and 
imitation of ladies. Several entertaining 
anecdotes of the following persons are re- 
lated: Mr. Staniforth, Henry Bingley, 
and two eminent antiquaries, Roger Dods- 
worth, and John Burton, M.D. This sec- 
tion is embellished with plates of Roch 














abbey, and Lady Galway’s menagerie, at 
Bawtry. The following anecdotes of the 
Jate Jonathan Staniforth, Esq. of Firbeck, 
his antiquated sister, and Handel, are 
amusing : 

‘« The late Mr, Staniforth was a very wor- 
thy, but singular character. Haying been 
deprived by a law-suil, of the profit resulting 
from his patent fora ploughing machine, he 
diverted his thoughts entirely trom mechanics 
to music. It is now more than forty years 
since I first paid him a visit at Firbeck. T was 
iutroduced into a room, where was sitting a 
thin, meagre old gentleman, upwards of 
seventy years of age, playing on the violin, 
He had 2 long time lived sequestered from 
the world, and dedicated not less than eight 
hours in the day to the practice of music. 
‘His shrunk shanks were twisted in a peculiar 
form, by the constant posture in which he sat ; 
and so indifferent was he about the goodness 
of his instrument, that, to my astonishment, 
be always played on a common Dutch fiddle, 
the original price of which could not have 
been more than half-a-guinea: the strings 
were bad, and the whole instrument dirty and 
covered with rosin. With this humble compa- 
nion, he used to work hard every morning on 
the old solos of Vivaldi, ‘Tessarini, Corelli, 
and other ancient composers. ‘The evening 
was reserved for mere amusement, in accom- 
panying an ancienf sister, who sung most of 
the favourite songs from Handel’s old Italian 
operas, which he composed soon after his ar- 
rivalin England. These operas she had heard 
en theirdirst representation in London; con- 
sequently her performance, to me, was an 
uncommon treat. {| had an opportunity of 
somparing the different manner of singing in 
the beginning of the last century, to that 
which | had been accustomed to hear. And 
indeed the style was so different that, musi- 
cally considered, it might truly be.called a 
different language. None of the present 
embellishments or graces in music were used. 
---No apozituras---no unadorned sustaining, 
or swelling long notes ; they were warbled 
by a continual tremulous accent from begin- 
ning to end ; and when she azrived at’ the 
period of an air, the brother’s violin became 
mute, and she raising her eyes to the top of 
the room, and stretching out her throat, ex- 
ecuted her extempore cadence in a succes- 
won of notes perfectly original, and concluded 
With a long shake, something resembling the 
bleating of a lamb. 

« About five years afterwards, Thad an 
opportunity of surprising this ancient pair as 
much as they had surprised me. I took Mr. 
Brett with me, who formerly sung at Drury- 
lane theatre. He had, naturally, a good 
tenor voice, but was fund of singing in a fal- 
setto, or feigned one. / 

“© Brett had an unrazored chin, a fair com- 
plexion, and a lady-like face. When he be- 
gan to sing, the old bachelor appeared sur- 
prised; but the old maiden seened petrified 
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with astonishment, and regarded him with an 
unfavourable and averted eye. 

“From these circumstances I naturally 
concluded that, in men, she neither liked 
lady-like faces, nor lady-like voices. 

“ Flowever, our benevolent hosts not only 
entertained us with more ancient melodies, 
but with rational conversation, good cheer, 
and geod accommodations for the night. 

« Being on the subject of music, the reader 
will pardon a short digression in my re, ting 
the following anecdote : 

«« During the latter part of Handel's Tife, 
when a boy, [used to perform on the Ger- 
man flute in London, at his oratorios. About 
the year 1753, in the Lent season, a minor 
canon, from the cathedral of Gloucester, of- 
tered his service to Mr. Handel to sing. His 
otfer was accepted, and he was employed in 
the chorusses. Not satisfied with this depart- 
ment, he requested leave to sing a solo air, 
that his voice might appear to more advan- 
tage. This request also was granted; but he 
executed his solo so little to the satisfaction 
of the audience, that he was, to his great 
mortitication, violently hissed. "AV.ken the 
performance was over, by way of consolation, 
Handel made him the following speech: ¢ L 
aim sorry, very sorry, for you indeed, my 
dear sir! but go you back to your church in 
de country: God will forgive you for your 
bad singing; dese wicked people in Londan 
dey will not forgive you.’” 


The towns and villages situated upwards 
of ten miles from Doncaster, are the sub- 
jects of the XIIIth section : the principal 
of these, with their connected objects are, 
Rotherham, and its church (with a plate) ; 
the iron-works at Masborough, with anec- 
dotes of Mr, Samuel Walker ; the Rother- 
ham Independent academy ; the township 
of Wentworth; Wentworth-house; Mau- 
soleum of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
with his character delineated by the mas- 
terly pen of Mr. Burke; the town of 
Barnsley ; the village, mansion, and church 
of Badsworth, with the melancholy anec- 
dotes of the seven sons and a daughter of 
John Pate Neville, Esq. The work con- 
cludes with a circumstantial history of the 
town and castle of Pontefract ; in which 
is comprehended, the ancient state of the 
castle, its successive possessors, a chrono- 
logical detail of memorable events con- 
necied with it, particularly during the 
civil war (temp. Cha. I.), and the conse- 
quent demolition of the castle. This is 
succeeded by a description of All Saints’ 
church, in Pontefract ; a list of mayors, 
from the grant of the charter in 1484, te 
1738 ; the present state of the town, and 
the new church of St. Giles. 

The appendix contains the several char 
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ters and grants of the successive kings of 
England, from Richard I. to James IL, to 
the town and borough of Doncaster ; with 
the private grants, petitions, decrees, &c. 
—These are extracted from the records of 
the corporation. 

Such is’ Dr. Miller’s History of Don- 
caste? and its Vicinity. If not the most 
pre jund and interesting among this class 
of .ooks, it certainly contains much use- 
ful and amusing information; and we 
readily and cheerfully recommend it to 
the perusal and patronage of all Jovers of 
topography. ‘Though we perceive some 
errors of judgment and carelessness of ty- 
pography ; and though we could wish the 
volume to have been more copious in some 
places, atid less prolix in others; we should 
be considered fastidiously severe, were we 
to enlarge our animadversions on these 
faults, after reading the very humble and 
modest sentiments, with which the author 
concludes his volume. He justly censures 
that illiberal spirit, which withholds docu- 
ment from the public; and miserly shuts 
up in private recesses, that information 
which, if properly developed, would pro- 
bably materially improve the historical 
annals of our country. There is scarcely 
any species of selfishness, more truly re- 
prehensible, or criminal in the court of 
literature, than this: and it becomes the 
duty of every author to reprobate and dis- 
countenance the conduct of such persons. 
The county historian has ample trouble 
and difficulties to encounter, even when 
furnished with every attainable document ; 
but those difficulties become more and 
more augmented, as these are withheld 
from his examination. 
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*‘T have now finished a work,” sdvs tha 
Doctor, “ which in collecting the materials 
has cost me much pains and labour. I see 
and lament that the account of many places 
is too short and defective. Comipressed, ac- 
cording to my proposals, within the compass 
of a single volume, of course only the most 
material circumstances of an extensive dis- 
trict could be inserted. As [ knew that va- 
rious manuscripts, the labour of ingenious 
men in former times, were yet preserved, 
relative to that part of the West Riding here 
described, 1 flattered myself in finding easy 
access to these sources of information, and 
that the owners of them, partaking of that 
liberal spirit for which the present age is so 
justly celebrated, would even rejoice in co- 
operating with my well-meant efforts to 
amuse or inform the public. I am sorry to 
say, that these pleasing hopes have not been 
realized to the extent which was at first ex- 
pected. On the other hand, I acknowledge, 
with the most lively gratitude, having met 
with gentlemen of a different description, of 
more enlarged minds; who have kindly in- 
terested themselves in my behalf, and libe- 
rally given me every assistance in their power 
to bestow. 

‘* Candid reader ! pardon the many defects 
which may be discovered in this work! It 
was written under the pressure of declining 
years and increasing infirmities, as the last 
tribute of gratitude and affection to many 
dear friends. 

“« Under these circumstances it is hoped 
the critic will be disarmed of’ his severity 3 
and that my labours will obtain, if not the 
approbation, at least the indulgence of a good- 
natured and generous public.” , 


Wanting an index, this, like many other 
volumes, is very defective. 


Art. IV.—The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester. -By Joun Nicuots, 
F. S.A, Edinburgh and Perth. Vol. II, Part II, Contuining West Goscote Hundred. 


folio. 


Mr. NICHOLS has long been known 
to the topographer and antiquary by his 
voluminous history of Leicester; by the 
Gentleman's Magazine, which he has 
printéd for many years ; and by a number 
of other books that have been edited and 
published by him. Indeed his house has 
been more noted for this species of litera- 
ture than any other printing-office in Lon- 


doit. Few persons are more intimately * 


acquainted with the arcana of English to- 


pography and’ antiquity, and scarcely any 


one person has written so much on those 
subjects. ite 
merit of his writings, he is at least enti- 
tled to the thanks and gratitude of his con- 


Whatever may be the real: 


temporaries, and of posterity; and though 
there are defects in his style and mode of 
selecting and arranging his subjects, these 
are more to be attributed to the fashion of 
the times when he commenced his literary 
career, than to any want of genius and 
talents in the writer. The volume now 
under consideration being only a continua- 
tion of a very large work, we shall limit 
ourselves to a briet analysis of its contents, 
and reserve till a future period our opi- 
nions of the characteristic merits and de- 
merits of the work. The present is, the 
author informs us, ‘ only a second part of 
the third volume,’ and is almost whoily 
appropriated to the history and antiquities 
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of West Goscote hundred. It miust con- 
sequently be presumed, that this small 
portion of a county, either contains many 
interesting subjects, furnishes much cu- 
rious historical matter, or that the author 
is very prolix on every subject that en- 
gaves his attention. ‘To fill four or five 
large folio volumes with the topographi- 
cal history of a single county may appear 
to many persons. extravagantly diffuse ; 
but it is proper to inform them that Mr. 
Nichols contrives to accumulate and com- 
bine such a mass of curious information, 
and adduces so much original document, 
that we can easily excuse the extent of 
the volumes for the sake of the informa- 
tion they contain. From the following 
analysis we hope the reader who is not 
immediately acquainted with Mr. Ni- 
chols's History of Leicester, will be ena- 
bled to judge of, and appreciate, its pecu- 
liar character. 

In recording the history of the town of 
Ashby de la Zouch, the author particular- 
izes the names, and narrates many biogra- 
phical traits, of the successive lords of the 
manor; among whom, William lord 
Hastings, and his descendants jhe earls of 
Huntingdon, are partécukarly noticed ; and 
a print is givenof the elegant screen be- 
fore the monument, erected to William 
lord Hastings, in St. George’s chapel at 
Windsor. A print is also given of the 
paintings in lord Hastings’s chapel, and 
both are particularly described. 

Among the curious subjects belonging 
to Ashby-castle is the household book, 
which appears to have been written in the 
year 160g. Its contents, which are here 
printed, serve to illustrate the customs pe- 
culiar to great mansions at that period, 
and afford a curious contrast to a noble- 
man’s establishment at the present time, 
It contains particular directions to the dif- 
ferent servants, and specifies the respece 
tive occupations of each. These were— 
the stuarrde—gentleman usshor—gentle- 
man of the horsse—clerke of the kitchen 
—cooke—ushor of hall—almoner—yoman 
of the pantrye—yoman of the buttrye— 
porter—yoman of the wardopp—yoman 
of the grannarye—baker and brewer, 

The following instructions to the al- 
moner will explainthe nature of this book. 

“ The almoner’s-oflice—IJtem, that he 
purloyne no meate from the almes, but that 
he put the same in the place appointed for’ 
the poore, which place or yessells he shall al- 
waiss keep sweet and cleane; and that he 
give the said almes, with the consent and 
fave of the usher of the hall and porter; to 
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suche as are aged, poore, and in tant, and 

not to stout regues and idle persons. Item, 

that he shall every morning by seven of the 

clocke in sommer, and by eight in wynter, 

sweepe the hall and places neare adjoyning, 

and make cleane the boardes, benches, and 

fourmes thereof. tem, that hee shall keepe_ 
a booke or skoare of all the wood and colb 

that is brought into the wood-yard ; and shalf 

see the same delivered forth to the fewiller, 

kytchen boyes, or others, according to the 

directions which he shaib receive from the’ 
head-oilicers.” 


The castle, church, and monuments at’ 
Ashby, are particularly described, and al- 
most every epitaph and inscription on the 
latter is printed. Biographical accounts 
are next civen of all the public characters, 
that were either born here or resided long 
in the town. The most eminent of these 
is bishop Hall, that “* mirror and orna- 
ment of the times,”’ according to the quaint 
phraseology of Fuller. he village of Bel- 
ton next comes under consideration: and 
the ancient and respectable family of Ver- 
don was of such considerable consequence 
in the county, that the author is induced 
to give a particular account of it. 

The church, monuments, and inscrip- 
tions, are fully described ; and engravings 
given ot them, also of several armorial’ 
bearings, &c. ‘The nunnery of Grace- 
dieu, situated in this parish, is here par=" 
ticularized, and its history amply narrated, 
Accounts of the Beaumont family, with 
several long elegies and other poems, are 
here introduced ; many curious particu- 
Jars are recorded of Francis Beaumont, 
the poet, and F. Beaumont, the dramatic 
writer, of whom two portraits are given. 
Bradgate-manor; park, and mansion, are 
now described; and a long account is giver 
of the Grey family, lady Jane Grey being 
a native of this place; our author intro- 
duces many biographical particulars of 
her, some of which are novel and interest- 
ing, Pedigrees, plates of the church and 
castle, with various fragments of anti- 
quity, are introduced to illustrate the nar- 
ratiye. 

The history, &c. of Breden, a consider- 
able village on the verge of the county, 
occupies several subsequent pages: inthe 
course of which, Mr. Nichols embraces 
an account of the priory and lordship of « 
Stanton Harold. Various records and pe- 
digrees relating to the Shirley family are 
recorded ; and, under the subject of Cole- 
oston, the author takes occasion to add 
several additional particulars of the Beau- 


‘inoms,- .The village of Diseworth, being ' 
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the birth-place of William Lilly, induces 
our historian to print a long account of 
his life, and a list of his works. ‘The me- 
moirs of this dreamer are strongly con- 
trasted by those of Mr. Bakewell, the ce- 
lebrated experimental agriculturalist and 
breeder. One teazed himself by his chi- 
merical reveries, and propagated by his 
writings folly and nonsense ; whilst the 
other judiciously endeavoured to benetit 
his country and himself by improving the 
breed of sheep, cattle, &e. Many inter- 
esting particulars are here related con- 
cerning Mr. Bakewell’s farms and cattle ; 
the most material of which are selected 
from the writings of Young, Marshall, 
Throsby, and Monk. The village of Cas- 
tle Donington, with the park, come next 
under review ; and the latter, the seat of 
the earl of Moira, is represented in four 
plates. Garendon-hall, the seat of Tko- 
mas March Phillips, Esq. furnishes matter 
for several pages of description, and is il- 


Aut. V.—The [istory of Devonshire. 
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lustrated by ‘four plates. Long extracts 
from the register or chartulary of Geron- 
don-abbey are next printed, and a very 
detailed account is given of this ancient 
monastic establishment. A short me- 
moir, with a well engraved portrait, of Dr. 
Richard Pulteney, are given in the course 
of the author's account of Hathern parish ; 
though it appears that the doctor was a 
native of Loughborough, where he was 
born A. D. 1730. The remaining part of 
the volume comprises, among other places, 
historical accounts of the. following :— 
the villages of Kegecarth, Hermington, 
Woodthorpe, Osgathorne, Packington, 
Snibston, Ravenston, Rothley, Gaddesly, 
Grimston, Keame, &c. also the towns of 
Loughborough and Swepston. This vo- 
lume is replete with biographical and anti- 
quarian anecdotes; and contains a vast 
quantity of prints, some of which are cu- 
rious. 


Chapter the Second ; containing the Roman British 


Period. folio, pp. from 177 to 329. 


THE strangely irregular mode of pub- 
lication adopted by Mr. Polwhele, in this 
History of Devonshire, must be highly in- 
jarious to his interest, and must subject 
him to many unpleasant occurrences. ‘The 


present is only a scrap of a larger work ; 
and being intimately connected with the 
preceding and the future portions, we 
must withhoid our remarks till the whole 
is completed. 


Arr. VI.—4 Walk through Southampton. By Sir Henry C. ENcieriexp, Bart. F.R. S. 
and F. A. S. Second Edition, considerably augmented ; to which is added, some Account 


af the Roman Station, Clausentum. 


IN the first volume of our Review, p. 
502, we noticed the former edition of this 
work in terms of commendation, and as 
the present volume is materially improved 
and enlarged, our topographical readers 
may wish to know the nature of such 
addenda et corrigenda. This information 
is furnished by the author in his adver- 
tisement to the present edition, wherein 
he states that 


€ The few changes which have taken place 
in the town are noticed ; and 1 thought it 
better to mention them in the form of notes 
than to alter the original account. A more 
extensive description of the curious edilice 
in Porters’-lane is added, from the account of 
i presented to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and I have given some etchings 6f its princi- 
pal parts. ‘The account of remains of anti- 
quity discovered at Bittern, in consequence 
of building the bridge and forming the road 


8vo. pp. 147. 


theré, is reprinted from my paper inserted in 
the second volume of the Hampshire Reposi- 
tory, with some additions, It is hoped that 
this second edition may meet the same favour 
which was experienced by the tirst.” 


The additions above referred to are con- 
siderable, and tend to give interest to the 
volume, as they apply more particularly 
to the pursuits of the antiquary and histo- 
rian. The plates, which demonstrate the 
taste of the author, exhibit some curious 
specimens of Roman sculpture and an- 
cient architecture. We must again re- 
mark, that a well-engraved plan of the 
town is a necessary requisite in a local 
work like the present; for the reader 
who is not previously acquainted with the 
geography of the place, must be at a loss 
to understand some parts of the author's 
description. 


Art. ViI—Collections towards the History and Antiquities of the County of Hereford. By 
Ato. pp. 604. 

sources of his information, briefly noticed 
the characteristics of the county, and from 


Joun Duncums, 4. M. Vol. 1. with Maps and Fiews. 


IN the preface to the present volume, 
the reverend author has unfolded the 


















these excited in our minds a lively curio- 
sity, and much anxious expectation. For 
in a county that affords so much local in- 
terest, and where such powerful patronage 
is obtained, we are entitled to expect a to- 
pograpbical book approaching perfection, 
Mr. Duncumb observes in his pretace, 


“The county of Hereford, although re- 
plete with a variety of materials to attract the 
researches of the antiquary and the historian, 
has hitherto so far escaped their notice, that 
no regular account of it has ever been sub- 
Miitted to the public. As the ground on which 
Caractacus and the brave Silures so_ nobly 
fought, pro aris et focis, against the Roman 
invaders, and as the frontier, during the long 
continued wars between England and Wales, 
it presents an important series of national oc- 
currences ; whilst as a province, distinguish- 
ed from the earliest dates of civilized society, 
by the residence of ancient and honourable 
families, holding their possessions by various 
and peculiar tenures; asa district fertile in 
its produce, and abounding in scenery of the 
most beautiful description ; it contains a fund 
of information, which, if properly collected 
and arranged, could not fail to be generally 
gratifying. 

“Such considerations, and the interest na- 
turally excited by long comection with the 
county, and by extensive property acquired 
in marriage with the heiress of the family of 
Scudamore, of Home Lacy, have induced the 
duke of Norfolk to make several pu:chases, 
with a view towards a publication of this kind. 
With these materials, with very considerable 
aid from the stores of the British Museum, 
the Augmentation-oftice, and the ‘Tower in 
London; the Bodleian Library in Oxford ; 
the M.S. collections of Thomas Blount,. Esq. 
of Orleton, and of James Walwyn, Esq. of 
Longworth; the usual printed authorities ; 
and the obliging communications of the gen- 
tlemen and clergy of the county, and of Wil- 
liam Bray, Esq. George-Nayler, Esq. and the 
Rev. James Dallaway, the following collec- 
tions have been arranged in their present 
form. 

“Lhe compiler is well aware that many 
imperfections will be discernable ; some from 
the difficulties unavoidably incident to the un- 
dertaking, and more from his own ivebility to 
do justice to a work which embraces subjects 
of considerable variety, and involves persons 
and property of so high importance. The 

ublic, however, have now an opportunity of 
Judging torthemselves; and, with the utmost 
deference, these collections are submitted to 
their accustomed candour.” 


This volume is divided into eleven chap- 
ters, of which the first seven form a gene- 
ral intreduction to the history of the 
county: the other four comprise the mi- 
itary, civil, and ecclesiastical history of 

Ann, Rey. Vou. LY. 
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the city. To furnish our readers with an 
ample account of it, and thereby display 
its merits and defects, we shall briefly 
analyze every chapter separately, and then 
make a few observations on each, as they 
arise out of the subject. 

The first chapter professes to comprise 
a general account vf this part of Britain 
before, and after, the Roman ipvesion ; 
the character of the ancient inhabitants 
is delineated ; vestiges, civil and military, 
are referred to ; the operations of the Ro- 
mans are detailed; the bravery 2nd defeat 
of Caractacus are recorded ; and a gene- 
ral review is taken of Roman remains, 
roads, and stations, belonging to the 
county. 

‘The present county of Hereford, Mx 
Duncumb asserts, formed part of the 
country inhabited by the Silures, but ad- 
duces no document to prove this. If, 
with Pinkerton, Silures be considered a 
generic term, then it might have compre- 
hended the whole of South Wales, how- 
ever subdivided ; also the district of coun- 
try between the rivers Teme, Severn, and 
Wye. From the concurrent testimony 
of the early Roman writers on the affhirs 
of Britain, this appears highly probable, 
and that Venta, Dimet#, &c. were subor- 
dinate divisions of what went under the 
general name of Siluria. However, there 
are various ‘opinions on this subject, and 
Mr. Duncumb takes up the usual one, 
that it included no more than the coun- 
ties of Hereford, Monmouth, and Brecon. 
When the Silures were threatened with 
invasion by Ostorius, to counteract his de- 
sign, Tacitus says, the Iceni had recourse 
to hostilities. Rut Mr. Duncumb observes, 
“© from their local situation the Iceni could 
be little affected by any invasion of the 
Silures.” The Roman Annalist describes 
them as a powerful nation unsubdued, but 
in alliance with the Romans; consequent- 
ly when an hostile army was put in mo- 
tion, and must pass through their country 
to the scene of its intended operations, they 
could not, consistently with their own in- 
terest, remain silent spectators; rightly 
judging, that if more of the bordering 
countries were roused or subdued, their 
own might become the seat of war. Be- 
sides, it appears that the people styled Co- 
ritani were sometimes called Iceni, and 
were probably a subordinate division of 
that powerful people “ gens valida.” And 
this is confirmed by the observation con- 
tained in the 12th book of the Annals, that 
after subduing the Iceni he marched his 
~~ against the Cangi, situate in Cheshire, 

a 
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and encamped near the Irish Sea. “* Quod 
Hiberniam insulam spectat.” 

The site where the ever-memorable 
battle was fought, in which the nob! 
€aractacus was made a captive to the 
Romans, Mr. Duncumb, with general 
Roy, thinks must have been Coxwall- 
Knoll, near Downton, on the northern 
borders ef Herefordshire ; and seems to 
rest the proof on what the historian says, 
that the war did not originate in the 
county of the Ordovices, ‘* Transfert bel- 
lum in Ordovices.” ‘True, but it terminated 
there on the total defeat of the British 
army, and the capture of their chief. Va- 
rious opinions have been propagated on 
this point: but after all that has been said 
trom Camden to Roy, we think the site 
fixed upon by the author of the Britannia 
the least liable to objection. The situation 
of Caer Cavadec, in Shropshire, agrees 
much better with the British mode of 
warfare, and the description of the posi- 
ion which was taken by the British chief, 
Vid. Annal. 1. xii. 31.; and the observa- 
tion, that, previous to the battle, Caractaeus 
moved by forced and private marches into 
the conntry of the Ordovices. Coxwall 
js situated in Siluria; is an insulated hill 
on aplain, only calculated for an advanced 
post; while -Caer Caradoc rises on a 
tongue of land formed by the conflux of 
the rivers Celun and ‘Teme, where the 
fords in flood-time would be impassable, 
and having the mountaineus tract which 
ranges from Montgomery by Bishop's 
Castle in the back ground, of which this 
hili forms one of the feet. Coxwail-hill 
might have been previously occupied by 
the British forces while the Romans were 
advancing towards Brandon. 

Mr. Duncamb next adverts to the Ro- 
man stations, of which two principal 
ones were in this county, Magna and Ari- 
conium. ‘The former has been variously 
placed by antiquarian geographers; but 
Mr. Duncumb adopts the opinion of 
Horsley, who fixes it at Cen or Ken-ches- 
ter, near Hereford: the name is obviously 
derived from the British word cen, great 
er conspicuous, and casi7a a camp, i. e. 
the great or notable camp. We must, of 
course, look for Ariconium in some ather 
place, and the distances mentioned in the 
Itinerary concur to point out some spot 
near the present town of Ross, between 
Gievi, Gloucester, and Gobannium, Aber- 
gavenny. In tracing the Watling-street 
road, which enters the northern part of 
the county after it leayes Wroxeter, there 
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appears an error in making Braviniutn and 
Branégium the samie place. 

In the second chapter Mr. Duncumb 
proceeds to take into consideration the his- 
tory of the Silurian Britons, after the Ro- 
man legions were withdrawn from the 
island. Inthe course of this, he details a 
few particulars of Uther Pendragon and 
his son Arthut, of whose tomb some ac- 
count is given. The state of this part of 
the island during the Saxon heptarchy is 
next considered ; and a list, with biogra- 
phical sketches, of the successive kings of 
Mercia, to the conquest of that kingdora 
by Egbert, are detailed. A gemeral view 
is then taken of the principal occarrences 
under the Saxon and Danish monarchies : 
this leads to the consideration of the laws, 
customs, coins, judiciary proceedings, and 
architecture, of the Saxons, and of the 
changes introduced by the Norman con- 
gueror. The chapter closes witha list of 
the divisions, subdivisions, Jands, lord- 
ships, and proprietors, of Herefordshire, 
as recorded in Domesday book. 

Under the Saxon dynasty, founded by 
Crida, there is littl new in Mr. Dun- 
cumb’s account; and he appears to place 
too implicit faith in the relations of our 
English historians. Hume, it is well 
known, is not the most impartial writer ; 
and much credit can seldom be attached to 
Polydore Virgil. As the palace of Offa 
was at Sutton, three miles from the pre- 
sent. city of Fereford, and this county 
formed part of his dominions, we expect- 
eda more detailed and particular account 
of the Mercian king and his eperations. 

The Marches, of which this county 
formed a gonsiderable part, Mr. Duncumil 
observes, were of indefinite extent ; and, 
as. being the disputed frontiers between: 
the English and the Welsh, ever varying 
with the suecess of either party. ‘Phat 
civilization was rather impeded than pro- 
moted by the first Saxon invaders is tog 
obvious to be denied : for as their original 
intention was principally plunder, their 
after regulations were highly tinctured 
with a similar spirit. 

We were rather surprised at Mr. Dun- 
ecumb’s observation on the work called 
Domesday, made at the command of the 
Norman conqueror, ‘* that it was an un- 
dertaking which proves his extensive ge- 
nius, and does honour to his memory,” 
That a survey, intended to lay with more 
facility the heaviest burthens on a subju- 
gated country, and the levying them placed 
in the hands of foreigners, possessing 2® 
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pretension but power, nor right but that 
of conquest, should be deemed an honour- 
able act, appears to us very strange. Asa 
valuable document relative to the state of 
property at the time the survey was made, 
we accede to its merits; and we hope it 
will ever remain among our most valuable 
records, to show to what a humiliating 
condition this or any other nation must 
. be reduced, whenever it fails to have 
spirit to resist usurpation or repel inva- 
sion. 

Proceeding regularly with our author; 
let: us now accompany him through his 
third chapter, which professes to take a 
general view of occurrences in Hereford- 
shire, from the Norman conquest to the 
death of Henry the seventh: and includes 
the list of knights’ fees assessed to the aid 
of Henry I. on the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Maud; the introduction of a new 
style of architecture into England; the 
grant of Magna Charta by John; the in- 
vasion of England by Llewelins prince of 

Tales; the subjugation of that princi- 
pality by Edward I.; the knights of this 
county (with their armorial bearings) 
who served under that monarch ; some ac- 
count of the laws and customs which pre- 
vailed in the marches of Wales; a Jist of 
the lords-presidents of the marches ; the 
names and arms of the nobles, knights; 
and esquires (connected with this county), 
who attended Edward IIl. at the siege of 
Calais; the insurrection of Glendour 
(temp..Henry IV.) ; the battle of Agin- 
court (Henry V.);. the names of the 
principal inhabitants of Herefordshire re- 
turned by the commissjoners in the sur- 
vey, 12 Henry V1I.; and the wars be- 
tween, and union of, the houses of York 
and Lancaster. 

The feudal established rights gave Henry 
the first an early opportunity of laying a 
heavy contribution on the country to ap- 
portion his daughter Maud on her mar- 
riage with the emperor. - Three shillings 
on every hide of land throughout the 
kingdom were levied. The number of 
lands was 300,000, and the sum thus 
raised equal to about 135,0001. sterling of 
our present money. The return made by 
the barons for this county are here given. 
The accounts of the lords marchers is 
principally taken from a small pamphlet, 
called the History of Ludlow Castle. 
But could Mr. Duncumb find no better, 
or at least have had recourse to no more 
authentic sources of information? As this 
courty was often the seat of warfare be- 


tweea the English and Welsh in thei 
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last struggle for independance, during 
what is termed the insurrection of 
Glyndwr, we expected a more detailed 
narrative, and more decided history. Some 
account of the latter part of his life, and 
circumstances of his death, might have 
been gleaned from the vicinity of Man- 
nington, or from families connected with 
that part of the country. Edward the 
second was taken in the abbey of Neath, 
in Glamorganshire ; and not at Llanste- 
phen, in Caermarthenshire. The chap- 
ter concludes with a decisive opinion in 
favour of the housé of York against the 
Lancastrian usurpation. 

The general occurrences of the county; 
from the time of Henry the eighth, are 
brought down to the present period in 
chapter iv. which is principally occupied 
by observations on the incorporation of 
the marches with the adjacent counties of 
England. The suppression of the lesser 
and greater monasteries is concisely no- 
ticed; and the commissioners of the 
peace for the county (temp. Eliz.) are 
particularly named, In the perilous reign 
of Charles the first, this county, with se« 
veral others, was burthened with a heavy 
tax, for ‘‘ the shipping money ;” the par- 
ticular sums assessed on,every parish and 
township in Herefordshire are specified, 
and a copy of the sheriff's letter whieh ac- 
companied the return is printed. The 
city and county of Hereford must neces 
sarily participate in the subsequent civil 
wars; this induces Mr, Duncumb to no- 
tice the character of Cromwell, and the 
restoration of monarchy. He gives a list 
of the names and estates of the principal 
inhabitants of this county (temp. Charles 
]i.); and another list of the names of the 
co:amissioners of the peace, A. D. 1800, 
terminates the chapter. The uniting 
Wales with England by Henry the eighth, 
and the consequent conclusion of the gos 
yernment of the marches, occasioned con< 
siderable changes inthis county. At the 
dissol#tion of the monasteries there were 
twenty-one monastic institutions in Here 
fordshire ; and during the reign of Mary, 
most of the principal families espoused 
her cause. There still exist more persons 
of the catholic persuasion in this and the 
adjoining county of Monmouth than per 
haps in any district of the kingdom of an 
equal extent. 

The titles of honour derived from 
Herefordshire are the subject of the fifth 
chapter, which contains a list, with some 
account of the successive dukes, earls, and 
“<r of Hereford, from the remogest 
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antiquity to the present time ; the names 
of the sheriffs from 1154 to 1803; the 
knights of the shire from 18 Edward I. to 
42 George III.; and lord-lieutenants since 
the revolution. In this, as in several other 
parts of the volume, we regret to see so 
many pages occupied with long lists of 
names. When necessary, they should be 
printed in a smaller type, and arranged in 
a manner to occupy as little space as pos- 
sible: but here they extend to several 
pages, are printed in large letter, and 
spaced wide. Indeed, the whole arrange- 
ment of the book evidently proves, that 
the author was more eager to extend the 
number than the size of his pages. Al- 
though a qugrto book, one of our pages 
will include: above three of Mr. Dun- 
cumb’s. The catalogue of mere names of 
sheriffs and members for the county oc- 
cupies almost the whole of ninetecn suc- 
cessive pages. It is really sacrificing too 
much good paper, and encroaching too 
much on the reader's rights. In the very 
commencement of this chapter, the anthor 
commits a very palpable error, by con- 
founding Craddocke Fraich fras, son of 
Ceilwg Mwyn-grydd, and ancestor of 
Tydyr Trevor, earl of Hereford, who lived 
in the reign of Hywell Dha, with a per- 
son of the same name, a grandson of Bry- 
chan lord of Gloucester, cotemporary with 
_ king Arthur, and said to have been one of 
the knights of the round table, and lord of 
the dolorous tower. Neither of the ac- 
counts respecting the death of Mahel, 
earl.of Hereford, is correct. For Gyral- 
dus‘calls the castle Brendlais ; which his 
annotator, Powel, explains Brunllys now 
written Branllys, situated within half a 
mile of ‘Talgarth, in the county of Brecon, 
whence Gyraldus was evidently writing 
when he alluded to.the circumstances. 
Both Leland and Dugdale state the Clif- 
fords to have been the lords of this castle. 
‘The anecdote related of Humphry, earl of 
Hereford, in company with Roger, earl of 
Norfolk, is variously stated. That ‘ this 
atfair was compromised without further 
violence;” may suit an historian who 
would sacrifice truth for the turn of a pe- 
ciod, but will by no means accord with the 
statament of facts. For on the king me- 
nacing them for contempt of his authority, 
they withdrew. from. court, summoned 
their followers, took up arms, and pro- 
ceeded to hostile measures. Yet such 
was the posture of public affairs, the king 
soon found it an act of prudence rather to 
submit than revenge the affront. + The 
earl of Hereford afterwards rose in defence 
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of the people resisting the tax of every 
eighth penny of property, and was for this 
ottence suspended froni his office of lord 
high constable, and his estates were con- 
fiscated. Mr. D. says he resigned them. 
Still undaunted; however, he continued 
to oppose every attempt at encroachment 
on the part of the crown, and at last died a 
martyr to the liberty of the people: We 
have made this remark, because we do 
not think Hume a satisfactory authority 
for such family secrets ; for such they are 
when garbled or incorrectly stated. The 
county of Hereford had sherifts previous 
to the conquest, styled vicecomites, vis- 
counts being a title of dignity from the 
time of Henry VI. 

Under the head of the natural history of 
the county, fo which the sixth chapter is 
devoted, the author embraces accounts of 
the principal rivers and streams, particu- 
larly their rise, course, navigation, pro- 
duce, aud general character ; and the sal- 
mon fishery of the Wye is particularly de- 
scribed. The formation and beneficial ef- 
fects of the navigable canals are noticed. 
The soil, sub-soil, agriculture, cattle, and 
sheep, are severally treated of; a list of 
the rare plants is subjoined ; the cultiva- 
tion of orchards, the varieties of apples 
and pears, and the manufacture of cyder 
and perry, occupy the remainder of this 
chapter. 

The next is appropriated to the general 
description of the county; in its boun- 
daries, extent, divisions, population, mi- 
litia, castles; forests, chases, and parks. 
Some local customs are explained; and 
a glossary given of the provincial words, 
phrases, weights, and measures. 

In the enumeration of rivers and 
streams, whose courses are illustrated by 
a chart, the Wye, as the chief, forms the 
most distinguishing feature. This, in the 
time of Athelstan, formed a natural and 
political boundary between the Britons 
and the Saxons ; and, for many subsequent 
centuries, its banks were the theatre on 
which were displayed the most sanguinary 
scenes, “till the fatal stab was given to 
Welsh independance in the death of Lle- 
welyn. This gallant prince was no¢ slain 
by Mortimer, as here stated, but by one 
Walter de Franckton, acting under Morti- 
mer, who found Llewelyn alone in a so- 
litary. dingle, attempting to escape, called 
cwm Llewelyn near Pont y coed. This 
river, which‘is navigable by small barges 
-from Hereford to Chester, exhibits the 
slow advances, notwithstanding our yaunt- 
ing, that we have hitherto made in reab 




















science or useful knowledge. It abounds 
with frequent shoals which impede the 
navigation during dry seasons; and is 
subject to floods equally obstructive in 
falling weather: and though repeated acts 
of parliament have been obtained, and 
large sums raised for the improvement of 
the navigation, nothing has hitherto been 
effected that can be considered of very 
essential improvement. We agree with 
Mr. Duncumb, that inland navigation by 
canals is beneficial to any particular dis- 
trict, in proportion as the country may 
have heavy articles either to import or 
export. Preambles to canal acts generally 
state the incalculable advantages to be ob- 
tainéd both to the proprietors, as well as 
to the country at large, which often prove 
as fallacious to hope, as they are unfound- 
ed in truth. For, however some may at- 
tempt to prove that the country may be 
benefited, though the proprietors may lose, 
it should be recollected that no concern 
can long be supported where mutual pro- 
fits do not accrue. In treating of the 
fishery of the Wye, more accurate and 
ample information might easily have been 
furnished. The botcher, suin, and sal- 
mon, are distinct species ; and the salmon, 
which the bailiffs of Gloucester were re- 
quested to obtain for king Edward, did not 
imply such as answer to our idea of crimp- 
ness; they were found in a_ particular 
reach of the river above the Weare called 
Cole-ware or Colder, and were peculiarly 
famed for their delicious flavour. Our 
author observes, that the prevailing system 
of agriculture does not stand high in the 
comparative list, although a numerous 
society was instituted for its amelioration 
in this county in 1797. 
judices are not quickly rooted out: they 
must gradually subside. Improvement is 
a plant of very slow, and sometimes of 
uncertain, growth. Orcharding did not 
become a considerable branch of rural 
economy till the time of Henry the eighth 
in this kingdom, nor in Herefordshire till 
that of Charles the first, when it was in- 
troduced under the patronage of the pa- 
triotic lord Scudamore. | Various remarks 
on this important subject are extracted 
from a valuable treatise already before the 
public, “on the Apple and Pear, by T. 
A. Knight, Esq.” Plantations of hops, 
which have been greatly increasing of 
late years, and are the staple commodity 
of a Herefordshire farm, especially in 
that part of the county bordering on 
Worcestershire, Mr. Duncumb just glances 
at, observing they were introduced into 
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England in the year 1524. A Jong list of 
the plante rariores, indigenous to this 
county, is here given, to which many 
more might have been added; for per- 
haps few districts of equal extent furnish 
so many; but their respective habitats 
would have been a valuable addition. 
Having, in the preceding analysis, at- 
tended the author through that part of his 
volume which he calls a general introduc- 
tion; we now proceed to the other divi- 
sion of his book which, relates to the city 
of Hereford. In treating of its military 
history, the subject of the first chapter, 
our attention is principally directed to its 
etymology and date of foundation; its 
consequence as a principal town of Mer- 
cia; its pillage by the Welsh in 1055; 
its capture by king Stephen, 1141; its 
surrender to the parliamentary forces, 
1643; and its siege by the Scottish army, 
1645. In the course of this history the 
author gives a description of the ancient 
castle, with a detail of events relative to 
it. He also furnishes several authentic 
documents: viz. a copious narrative, by 
sir Richard Cave, of the surrender of the 
town to sir William Waller, with the 
terms of the capitulation; copies of let- 
ters from lord Scudamore and sir William 
Waller ; and an order from prince Rupert, 
with a fac-simile of his signature ; copies 
of the letters which passed, during the 
siege, between the earl of Leven and the 
parliamentary commissioners, and Barna- 
bas Scudamore, esq. the governor; a nar- 
rative of the siege, in a letter from Mr. 
Scudamore to lord Digby; an extract 
from “ a continuation of the marches and 
actions of the royal army, by Richard Sy- 
monds ;” and a survey of the scyte and 
materials of the ruinous castle of Here- 
ford,” by the commissioners in 1652. 
Afier the retreat of the Romans from 
Eugland, the city of Hereford arose out of 
Magna, as Shrewsbury did out of Arico- 
nium. Its name has in vain been sought 
for amongst Saxon lore—h/r, in British, 
signifiés long ; and fford, a ford or passage 
across a river, i.e. Long-ford; and this 
agrees with the situation. A bird's-eye 
view of the castle is given; butif Leland’s 
description, who saw it, be exact, this is 
far from accurate. He describes the keep 


(vid. Itin.) as having ¢en circular towers; 
and as being the largest, fairest, and 
strongest, castle in England. As a fortress 
on the frontiers of Wales, it met for cen- 
turies with repeated vicissitudes: but the 
most interesting part of its history, as more 
intimately connected with our own times, 
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is that during the civil wars. The city 
and county are described. at the com- 
mencement as being well affected to the 
royal cause, and yet, on the appearance of 
sir’ William Waller, the city and castle 
were almost instantly given up, without 
the loss of a man, or an attempt to strike 
a single blow. This does not appear to us 
** to be from surprise,” nor to be ‘* one 
of those effects which skilful commanders 
seldom fail to effect from a decisive vic- 
tory.” From the account of the surren- 
der, the letters of lord Scudamore, and 
the court-martial held after on the gover- 
nor sir Richard Cave, knight, it was evi- 
dently treachery. This is still farther con- 
firmed by the noble defence it soon after- 
wards made under Barnabas Scudamore, 
esq. against the whole Scottish army which 
besieged it under the earl of Leven. The 
conduct and narrative of this brave man 
form a fine contrast to the dastardly con- 
duct of Cave. These letters breathe the 
most noble and pious sentiments. Mr, 
Duncumb notices an error of Clarendon 
respecting the route of the royal army 
for the relief of the place. From a MS. 
of Richard Symonds, in the Harleian col. 
lection, it appears to have been from Wor- 
cester, and not, as stated, from Ragland 
castle. A further account is taken from 
the Iter Carolinum, published in the Col- 
Jectanea Curiosa. ** Since this, Hereford 
has ceased to be the scene of military 
events; and may the desolating scourge 
of war never violate again its tranquil 
borders !” We heartily join in the wish ; 
—we extend it to our farthest shores—to 
earth’s utmost verge ! 

In reviewing and narrating the civil 
history of the city in chapter ii, the au- 
thor particularizes the ancient forms of 
judicature as established generally by Al- 
fred; and notices the respective jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops and bailifts. The 
charters from seyeral monarchs. relating 
to the city, and the establishment of St. 
Ethelbert’s fair, are briefly detailed; and 
the contest for power between the mem- 
bers of the church and the inhabitants is 
animadverted on. The customs and pri- 
vileges of the city, as recorded jn Domes- 
day Book, and as more fully ascertained 
(1 Henry JJ.) in a book, intitled, * A 
booke of the priviledges and boundes of 
the cittie of Hercford, extracted out of an 
gncient booke of record,” are fully ex- 
plained. This chapter also contains the 
original incorporation charter of the city 
by Henry JII.; with confirmations, and 
Additional grants by succeeding sovereigns; 
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to which are subjoined lists of the repre« 
sentatives in parliament from 1295 to the 
present time; of the common council in 
1620; of the members of the corporation 
in 1682 and 1698 ; of the chief stewards 
from 1620; and of the mayors from 1382 
to the present treme. Here we have more 
long lists of names occupying several 
pages, 

Mr. Duncumb observes, according ta 
the jurisdiction established by Alfred, and 
which prevailed till after the Norman con- 
quest, that a civil and ecclesiastical supe- 
rior presided with equal authority in the 
county courts ; and that this practice was 
derived from the Druids, We do not 
consider this altogether accurate. That 
the earl and bishop presided in the courts 
termed shire-motes and gere-motes is ceve 
tain; but then it appears the bishop was 
only an associate for the purposes of at- 
tending to any thing which concerned the 
church, and for administering oaths with 
greater solemnity, These courts were 
held twice in the year, spring and au- 
tumn ; in the former of which, the people 
came to swear fealty, and civil causes were 
tried; on this account, as having the 
Jargest attendance, it was called fole-mote: 
that in autumn was principally for eccle- 
siastical causes, though the earl attended 
on the part of the king, and to assist with 
the arm of the civil power. This divi- 
sion of parts of the year for special pure 
poses, led, after the conquest, to a furthep 
division, and two distincc tribunals were 
erected uncer the name of civil and ecclee 
stastical courts. Net docs it appear that 
the powers once possessed by the houses 
of convocation were at all derived from 
this: their having outlived them proves it. 
Equally erroneous is the statement, “ that 
the bishops of Hereford have hence re- 
tained a more than common share of civil] 
authority in the city of Hereford.” This 
is confounding things which aye evidently 
as distinct as possible, county and baronial 
courts: at Jeast the sources whence their 
respective powers are derived. As seized 
with baronies, bishops had the same pri- 
vileges conferred on them as other barons 
of the realm, and under these possessed 
those rights Mr. Duncumb supposes ta 
have originated in ecclesiastical influence. 
Thus possessed of numerous fees within 
the city, when their privileges were cur- 
tailed by granting charters to a corporate 
body, it would naturally follow that fre- 
quent disputes about rights would occur, 
which in one instance must have been in- 
yaded to confer them on apother; and 
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we find this the case more or less wherever 
baronial power has been diminished by cor- 
porate privileges. ‘This occasioned the va- 
rious charters descriptive of episcopal and 
burgage rights tl! the incerporation of the 
city in the reign of Henry LJ., 1218, and 
the subsequent reserves in the difereut 
confirmations of the charter of the city ia 
future reigns. 

The description of the city, in its an- 
cient and modern state, is the principal 
subject of the next chapter, which in- 
cludes memoirs of Nell ryan, with 
biographical sketches of other celebrated 
Hatives, and eminent persons connected 
with the city. The author offers some 
conjectures respecting the origin of the 
White Cross, an ancicat mouument in 
the vicinity of the city; and next gives 
historical accounts of the endowments of 
the religious houses, hospitals, and other 
public buildings. 

Hereford, iu the time of Leland, con- 
tained a space within the walls about a 
mile ia compass. The walls were cemo- 
jished in 1645. This city possesses few 
engaging features to the passing stranger, 
and fewer inducements to genteel resi- 
dents: and except a litde glove-making, 
it is destitute of manufactures. A be- 
quest of lord Scudamore, 1088, for the 
laudable purpose of employing the poor 
inhabitants, having been funded and in- 
creased by voluntary subscription, unavail- 
ing attempts were made to iatroduce some 
kind of useful trade. An enquiry into 
the causes of the failure of these attempts, 
with such an ample fund for putting the 
desirable scheme into execution, would 
have been proper here, and means of fur- 
thering the undertaking might have been 
a out: instead or which is given a 

iographical sketch of a character high 
ou the scale of infamy, Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne, better known by the name of 
Neti Gwynne, the celebrated favourite of 
Charles i. It might haye been accom- 
panied by that of another native of the 
city, a similar, though less successful cha- 
racter, Rosamunda Cliford, the unfortu- 
nate mistress of Henry Ii. Garrick, as 
appears from the register of All! Saints, 
was born here; his father, a French re- 
fugee, and a lieutenant im a troop of ¢ 

valry, was quartered at the Angel-i inn at 
the time of his birth. Since that time Here- 
ford has furnished a variety of votaries to 
Thespis ; and some of the most celebrated 
actors on-the London theatres at the pre- 
gent time derived their birth, and received 


. 
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the first rudiments of their education, 
here. ‘The numerous hospitals, and other 
charities, shew that Heretord has possessed 
a very considerable share of attention 
from friends eminently distinguished for 

Among other 
religious houses the knights hospitallers 
had one here; and the privileges annexed 
shew that they possessed that of sanctuary 
ia civil as well as criminal cases. On the 
site is now a comfortable retreat for the 
worn-out soldier and superannuated ser- 
vant of unshaken fidelity, founded by sir 
Thomas Coningsby ; and a very interest- 
ing account is given in page-404 of this 
singular institution, which doubtless arose 
out ef the regulations belonging to the 
military order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Hereford, however, though still a dull 
place, has within a tew years experienced 
Many improvements. Some of the strects 
have been widened ; a large inn and hotel 
has been built ; an infirmary supported by 
voluntary contribution; a new county 
gaol on Howard's plan of solitary contine- 
ment; an asylum for the reception of lu- 
1atics, &c. &c. These, and many others, 
concur to shew the miunificent spirit of 
the present patron, and that the other no- 
bility, clergy, and gentry, are not back- 
ward in the support of his beneficent 
plans. 

The ecclesiastical history of Hereford 
occupies chap. iv., and relates principally 
to the episcopal jurisdiction, rev enues, and 
patronage of the see: concise memoirs of 
the bishops, and some account of the 
members of the catholic church, with 
their respective endowments, are given. 
A copious history aad description of the 
cathedral follows, in which the author has 
endeavoured to ascertain the period of its 
foundation and successive additions. He 
also attempts to discriminate the various 
styles of architecture which are displayed 
in this structure ; and gives some account 
of the ornaments, painted glass, shrines, 
monuments, and other sepulchral memo- 
rials. The choir, library, chapter-house, 
and grainmar-school, are particularly no- 
ticed: and the volume concludes with a 
description of the parish churches of All 
Saints, St. Peter, and St. Nicholas. 

If Hereford was not a bishopric in the 
ume of the Britons, it was created one 
very soon after the conversion of the 
Saxons to christianity—Putta the first 
bishop being consecrated in 676 or 680 ; 
and at a synod probably held at this time, 
it was decreed that the province of Mer- 
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cia, which then constituted one see, should 
be divided into two; and hence it was 
that Sexulph, bishop of Litchfield, who 
performed the ceremony of consecration, 
is styled * Bishop of the Mercians on the 
€ast of the Severn.’ The revenues of the 
bishopric are stated ; how accurately, we 
leave those to judge who are more inter- 
ested in the statement. They have cer- 
tainly at various periods been greatly di- 
minished: especially in the time of the 
protesscd patroness of the church of Eng- 
Jand, Queen Elizabeth. The present clear 
annual value is placed at two thousand 
pounds. A considerable patronage is an- 
nexed to the see; and the jurisdiction ex- 
tends over the county of Hereford, except 
six parishes, parts of Salop, Monmouth, 
Radnor, Montgomery, aud Worcester. 
The succession of prelates, commencing 
with Putta, is set down, with biographical 
anecdotes of each. The dean and chap- 
ter, and the various offices of the cathedral, 
are next mentioned ; and the revenues of 
the church as related in Domesday, which 
Mr. Dencumnb says nearly correspond with 
those of the present day. ~ But how is this 
to be reconciled with the observation made 


on episcopal revenues, p. 444, where he. 


says, ‘That those of the bishop and church 
were so intermixed as not to be well ascer- 
tained: 2 


There appears to have been a cathedral 
church at Hereford as early as the reign 
of Of1; probably, lik@many of the Saxon 
churches of that period, built of wood: 
as the church erected afterwards in ho- 
nour of the memory of Ethelbert is, in 
contiradistinction, termed structura lapidea, 


i.e. the stone edifice. This, which was 
built in $25, was-in two centuries com- 
pletely dilapidated. Athelstan rebuilt the 
whole in 1012. That this was adorned 
‘with towers, there is not even room for 
conjecture, as it was entirely destroyed on 
the eruption of the Welsh chieftain Gryf- 
tydd, and Algar earl of Chester, A.D. 
1055. The present building was begun 
by Robert Lozenge in the latter end of 
the reign of William the Conqueror ; and 
the ventral part exhibits the style of that 
age. Additions and alterations made in 
subsequent reigns exhibit various styles, 
according to the prevailing taste of the 
respective times. So that Mr. Dancumb 
thinks this building alone may furnish 
specimens of the various changes which 
took plice in architecture during the dif- 
ferent periods of English history: espe- 
_Cially it the parts of the éxternal and ins 
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ternal structure with sepulchral decora- 
tions be taken into the comparison. An 
elaborate description is given of the inte- 
rior ; and every lover of the arts will thank 
the author for his minuteness and accn- 
racy of detail. The tower, having lost its 
spire, is no longer attractive. A plate ex- 
hibits two curious miniature shrines : the 
one of the martyr Ethelbert, and the other 
of bishop Cantalupe. They are formed 
of a peculiar species of enamel, done on 
copper-plates supported by a frame of oak, 
and were, with numerous other similar 
reliques, the work of certain itinerant 
Grecian artists, who came over to Eng- 
land for this purpose of making shrines, in 
the reign of Henry III.; an art which, 
variously moditied, 1s said to have existed 
in their country previous to the christian 
era. The silver shrines for the great god- 
dess Diana must be familiar to all. ‘The 
obit of Ethelbert was, we are informed, 
celebrated on the fifth of the kalehds of 
May : arid a’ copy of curious Latin leon- 
ine verses is given. The chapter-house, 
which was an elegant decagonal building, 
suffered much during the civil wars ; and 
what its enemies began, its friends accom- 
plished.” Bishop Bisse appropriated two 
of its beautiful windows to adorn the pa- 
Jace ; and its total demolition quickly fol- 
lowed. Nothing appears to come amiss to 
the rapacious hand of man! Even the most 
sacred edifices cannot escape! The very 
utensils of the sanctuary, goods bequeath- 
ed and dedicated to the most solemn offices 
of religion, must administer to his avarice! 
A regulation is mentioned respecting the 
grammar-school that does credit to the 
judgment of the then dean and chapter, 
and is worthy the imitation of the trustees 
and feoffees of other similarly endowed 
schools. 

Thus have we, with considerable plea- 
sure and profit, accompanied Mr. Dun- 
cumb through the first volume of his 
history of Herefordshire: and though we 
lament with him the penury of authentic 
documents, owing to the civil wars and 
other causes, which have dispersed many 
and destroyed more ; yet we hope he will 
meet with increasing assistance, and that 
the future part of the work will be still 
more full and interesting. 

Presuming that Mr. Duncumb is pro- 
cecding with his history, we cannot take 
leave of this specimen volume without re- 
questing his attention to two or tliree 
things which we presume will enhance 
the yalue of the subsequent parts, The 
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paper is” fine and good; the maps and 
prints are well engraved; but the draw- 
ings for the latter are tasteless, and evi- 
dently very incorrect: and the maps and 
plans are extremely meagre in names of 
places, &c. and come without any autho- 
rity. In an original book, and particu- 
larly one which emanates from the liberal 
patronage of the duke of Norfolk, the best 
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artists should be employed in each de- 
partment; and every branch of the work 
should evince taste, learning, and science. 
Long extracts from other works are gene- 
rally objectionable ; as they impeach the 
taste and industry of the author: and very 
prolix lists ef names, Kc. are extremely 
tiresome. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. 1. containing 


the Chorography, general History, Religion, Laws, Customs, Manners, Laaguage, and 


System of 


THE routine of plan in county histo- 
ries is generally the same—situation, 
boundaries, division into hundreds, pa- 
rishes : then follows a list of lords whe- 
ther baronial or manorial, principal fami- 
lies, knights, esquires, peity proprietors, 
persons appointed under various commis- 
sions for taxation, lists of sheritts, 
representatives, justices, mayors, &c. 
bishops, deans, chapters ; and the subs¢- 
quent account extended through —_ 
parish with little more than the name, 
hamlets, a quotation from Domesday re- 
specting feudal property, the church, and 
who lies buried there, without a ray of 
information to enliven the dreary scene, 
save now and then an extraordinary epi- 
taph, which intimates the flattery of the 
living or the superstition of the dead. 
These, when faithfully copied, may be 
useful as future records, and furnish the 
provincial antiquary with information, 
which otherwise, from the distance of 
places where such records are deposited, 
and the difficulty and expence of procur- 
ing copies of them, he might be for ever 
deprived of. But to the general or scien- 
tific reader, they can neither atford intel- 
ligence nor excite pleasure. 

The volume now before us, however, 
is an agreeable exception to the common 
rule, and combines both.amusement and 
instruction. The author is a writer of no 
mean talents. He appears possessed of 
an energetic mind and independant prin- 
ciples ; and though sometimes he may be 
hurried away into fairy land, adopting 
hasty opinions which mature deliberation 
would have corrected, and language which 
reflection would have tended to moderate, 
yet in the distant view we discover genius ; 
and throughout the whole, extensive ob- 
servation. 

The following judicious remarks from 


Agriculture used in that County. 
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the preface deserve the attention of to- 
pographers in general. 


“Tt would ill become me to expatiate on 
the merits or demerits of this work as it pro- 
ceeds; on these the public must decide. Au- 
thors are generally too fond of their own pro- 
ductions, and, like many other parents, too 
lenient to the defects ot their offspring to act 
as impartial judges, but | have adopted inmy 
progress one rule which J will venture to re- 
commend to all, who, like myself, are infected 
with the cucoethes scribendi: this rule is, 
never to quote froma quotation, extract, or 
copy, when access can be had to the original: 
all will admit its propriety, but the public are 
hardly aware how few writers attend to, and 
what mischiefs and errors ensue trom, the ne- 
glect of it. Some instances will be found in 
this volume, as when we are told by those who 
quote the authority of Casar as to the origin 
of Druidism, ‘ that Cxsar affirms that the doc- 
trine of the Druids was first found in Britain, 
and afterwards propagated in Gaul.’ Czsar 
makes no affirmation as to this doctrine, but 
merely gives a report which had reached his 
ears as toits rise. Again, Warrington refers 
to lord Lyttleton’s life of Henry I. as to the 
marvellous expedition of Milo Fitzwalter into 
Cardiganshire, to relieve the besieged count- 
ess of Clare; lord Lyttleton quotes Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who says not a word of the ex- 
ploit, though he twice or thrice mentions the 
name of Milo Fitzwalter, and though he lived 
soon after this event is supposed to have oc- 
curred: at last the anecdote is traced by the 
indefatigable historian Carte to an anonymous 
chronicle of dubious credit: as to the mis- 
takes of names, like that of Llech-y-crou for 
Liechryd, in the different editions of Powell, 
I could give you innumerable instances of 
these inaccuracies, and | have only to entreat 
that the reader who doubts the correctness of 
my assertion, when I venture to fix an impt- 
tation of this kind upon authors who stand 
highly in the opinion of the world, will take 
the trouble of comparing the titles, substances, 
and dates of the meetings and adjournments 
of parliament, as given by lume and Sinol- 
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lett, with the records themselves in the vo- 
Jumes of statutes at large, the acta regia and 
the documents in the public offices, and he 
will be astonished at the inattention of even 
these respectable historians.” 


The present volume is divided into 
eleven chapters, which comprehend the 
provincial history. ‘The first commences 
with the ancient and present appellations 
of the county; and according to our author, 
Brecknockshire was formerly called Gar- 
mathrin,*® i. e. Foxhold, from the number 
of foxes which, previous to its cultivation, 
used to find a safe retreat in this moun- 
tainous district: aud Brecknock from 
Breichin, a prince or regulus, who ruled 
here about: the year of Christ 400, and 
@wg or awc, which in British * gives to 
pames a local habitation,’ i, e. the terri- 
tory of Breichin. In ascertaining the 
country to which this district belonged, 
Mr. Jones is exceedingly severe in his 
remarks npon some of our most celebrated 
antiquarjes ; nor does he spare the lead- 
ing writers among his own countrymen ; 
and that jn manners not the most courte- 
ous, nor in the most polished language. 
He refuses to admit that this county was a 
part of Siluria, and though he cannot satis- 
factorily find a site for the Loventiun of 
Ptolemy consistent with its relation to 
Maridunum, yet he is decidedly of opi- 
nion it originally formed a parcel of Di- 
metia, but few will be inclined to con- 
sider the quotation from the laws of Hy- 
wel Dha as sufficient evidence, because it 
not unfrequently happened that a diocese 
at that period contained both patronage 
and possessions in ditlerent territories and 
hostile seignories. We find that Ystradiw 
and Ewyas, part of this county, long cou- 
stituted a portion of the diocese of Llan- 
dat¥, and were held and governed by the 
regulus of Morganwy; this therefore 
proves nothing certain on the subject. 
The boundaries of this county are then 
given in detail, and the inaccuracies of 


former surveys pointed out; particularly - 


the Tewthag is here said to be surrounded 
by Monmouthshire ; although, as part of 
Herefordshire, in all our maps hitherto 
published, it is laid down as encircled 
by Brecon. The number of inhabitants 
appears to have increased since the return 
made to the court of arches in 1678, 
more than in a double ratio, : 








The most considerable river is the 
Wye, which runs in a north-easterly die 
rection through this county, to the extent 
of thirty-tour miles. Some facts are here 
stated,-in speaking of the fish produced 
in this and other smaller streams, which 
will be interesting to the sportsman and 
epicure as well as to the ichthyologist. 
** The trout of the Wye are found to be 
of.a white or pale colour, and their flesh 
flabby, while those of the Uske are of a 
fine red, their flesh crimp and of a deli- 
cious flavour. The cray fish, or fresh-water 
lobster, is found in many brooks running 
into the Wye, but seldom if ever in those 
running into the Noke or Eroon. The 
sewin is not seen in any river running 
from east to west, but in all those flow- 
ing in « contrary direction.” The author 
laments the frequency of poaching, and 
the pernicious and destructive practice of 
taking the fish by throwing into streams 
unslaked lime, which stupifies the old 
ones, bat destroys the spawn. He then 
adds many appropriate remarks on the ex- 
isting laws relative to what is denominated 
the rights of fishery. 


In chapter 11. he comprises the history 
of the county from the invasion of the 
Romans tili the death of Brychan, A. D. 
450. Here he again adverts to territo- 
rial distinction, and adopts the opinion of 
Pinkerton, that Siluria was a generic term, 
and ‘generally, when mentioned by the 
Roman writers, comprehended the whole 
of Deheurbarth, or the present South 
Wales. The decisive engagement be- 
tween the Roman general Ostorius and 
the British chief Caradoc, or Caractacus, 
is adverted to, with remarks on the sup- 
posed site of the battle, the route of the 
Roman army, and its subsequent retreat, 
after ineffectually attempting to subjugate 
the county. 


On Roman stations the learned author 
of the Munimenta Antiqua falls under 
Mr. Jones's animadversions. Malvern is 
derived from the British Moel-y-varn, i. e. 
the high court of judgment or place of the 
legislative assembly, where the druids met 
to instruct the people in their threefold 
capacity, of judges, priests, and lawgivers. 
Speaking of early British fortifications, 
he derives Dinas from Dan pronounced 
Dene, signifying a lofty strong-hold, or 
elevated fortification. Horsley’s etymo-~ 


* Carmarthen perhaps may be derived from the same source rather than from AZerthyn 


Emrys, whose locality, if not existence, has been often doubted. 




















Jogies are objected to and refuted. The 
great military road, called Julia Strata, 
which our author avers took its name 
from Julius Frontinus, the Roman con- 
queror of Siluria, does not end, as both 
Coxe and Williams, in their histories of 
Monmouthshire, assert, at Lougher; but 

roceeded into Carmarthenshire, returned 
on the south side of the river Uske to the 
pass of Rhyd y Bhriew, where it was 
yisible some time ago; thence proceeded 
to Gaer, where it was crossed by another 
Roman road called Sarn Helen, leading 
from Nedd or Neath to Chester. From 
Caer it extended to Abergavenny, Usk, 
and Caerleon, where the links again 
united and proceeded eastward to Aquz 
Solis or Bath. Mr. Jones states that he 
has discovered traces of several vicinal or 
cross roads running through this county, 
frequently intersecting the great and direct 
military roads, which may have often di- 
verted the attention of antiquarian re- 
search, and led to erroneous conclusion. 
The author is frequently singular in his 
etymons. He rejects the usual deriva- 
tion of Sarn Helen, i.e. Helen’s Way, 
from Helen daughter of king Coel, (whose 
regal existence he doubts,) and wife of 
Constantine the Great. ‘ Caer-Licon, 
he observes, is derived from a British 
chieftain of the name of ZLileon; and 
the road leading frdém the station Ni- 
dun or Neath to it, was thence called by 


the Britons Sarn Lleon, and afterwards ro- ' 


manized ito Strata Leona, which by ccr- 
yuption became Via Helena.” 

Quitting the Romans at the time they 
relinquished Britain, the author proceeds 
to give an account of the affairs in this 
part of the principality from the earliest 
period. ** For information,” he justly 
observes, ‘he is obliged to have recourse 
to the M.SS. of the Arwyddsfeirdd, or 
heralds of the country ; and as the princi- 
pal duty and employment of these public 
otlicers were to record the pedigrees and 
exploits of the nobility and heroes, though 
their accounts may not be implicitly re- 
lied on, they are, from their very nature, 
eutitled to a considerable share of atten- 
tion,” especially as “ they are the only 
documents respecting the history-of Bre- 
con; imperious necessity has obliged the 
author to avail himself of the light they 
afford, or leave the subject where he 
found it, in profound obscurity.” From 
similar records the history is continued in 
chap. iii, from the death of Brychan till 
the time of Cradoc-Fraich-Fras. Here 
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we are entertained with some account of 
different saints, not registered in the Ro- 
mish kalendar, who appear to have been 
really of genuine British origin. Nume- 
rous churches through this part of Britain 
are dedicated, as it is usually but errone- 
ously styled, to persons whose very names 
have nearly been buried in utter oblivion. 
But from the most unexceptionable testi- 

nony it will appear, that churches were in 
early times dedicated to the Holy Trinity; 
and afterwards, when superstition gained 
the ascendancy, to the Blessed Virgin, 
The names they now bear were either 
those of their first founders, or of those 
holy men who usually attended divine 
offices in them, and preached the gospel 
in their vicinity. ‘The story of Keyna or 
St,-Cenai, with the stones which she 
turned into serpents, found at Keynsham, 
between Bath and Bristol, scarcely de- 
serves repetition since the time of Cam- 
den: because the extraneous fossil al- 
luded to has been discovered in so many 
other places, especially in horizontal lime- 
stone strata, that it ceases to be a curio- 
sity. The legitimate line of Brychan, 
though it tends to throw considerable 
light on this portion of British history, 
and must be highly gratifying to those fa- 
milies descended from him, will probably 
be considered by the English reader as 
totally irrelevant: and the numerous 
names, though ‘neither uncouth in 
sound nor disgusting to the eye” of a 
Cambro-Briton, are ill calculated to afford 
him either profit or pleasure. 

In chapter 1v. the historic part is fure 
ther detailed from the death of Cradoc- 
Fraich-'ras, to the conquest of Breck- 
nockshire by Bernard de Newmarch. it 
is natural for a native of this country ta 
feel indignant while reading or relating 
the events of this period ; and to be justly 
incensed at the unjust usurpation and con- 
sequent oppressions exercised by the Eng- 
lish marauders. But, however the consta- 
ble of a castle-keep may have frequently 
been, in these days of absolute power, an 
officer of injustice, and a minister of 
cruelty, we do not consider the expression 
‘ head turnkey’ an appropriate term ; be- 
cause in usual Jangnage a turnkey denotes 
an officer inferior to a gaoler: and were 
it strictly appropriate, such language is be- 
neath the dignity of rational history. At 
page seveity-one, in a note, is a very jn- 
dicious observation respecting the term 
carno, which Pennant thinks almost always 

enotes the scene where a battle has been 
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fought ; and the discordant accounts of 
tumuli are here reconciled. 

‘ The Gwentians were remarkable for 
long hair, and equal perfidy, says Mr. 
Jones. We would ask is there any natural 
cause for such acombination ? The men 
of Gwent do not appear at this period ta 
have been more corrupt, or degenerate, 
than those of Brecheiniog, either by Saxon, 
Danish, Norman, or any other foreign 
mixture. The encomium here passed 
on the great legislator Hywel Dha is as 
agreeable to historic truth as it must be 
grateful to the feelings of the country for 
which his code was beneficially intended. 
Nor can there exist a doubt on comparing 
the institutions of Alfred with those of the 
Cambrian monarch, that they were deriv- 
ed at least from the same source. 

Severe animadversions through this and 
the succeeding chapters are made on 
Powel’s history of Wales, as the translator 
of Caradoc y Liancarvan. We have not 
the original by us, but suppose they must 
be just; and if so, they reflect disgrace 
instead of credit on him, that, acquainted 

‘with the language as he was, and possess- 
ing the means of information, he should 
venture for a moment to mislead the pub- 
lic. For the work of Llancarvan is a most 
tmvaluable document, and his authority 
has ever been considered as equal to his 
antiquity. 

Chapter v. proceeds from the con- 
quest by Bernard de Newmarch, till the 
accession of the barony by Humphry de 
Bohun. At page ninety-one we think 
Mr. J. accuses the historian of Somerset 
without reason. Collinson quotes Dug- 


dale as his authority, and it is supposed by . 


analogy ; for Bernard de Newmarch held 
a manor in Haddington previously to the 
receiving the grant of the barony of 
Brecknock, and which, with others in 
Gloucestershire, Wilts, &c. he left to his 
favourite abbey of Battle, in Sussex. The 
place of Bernard’s sepulture is uncertain : 
Brecknock and Gloucester both have pre- 
ferred a claim, and sought for honour from 
the body of aman whose conduct they 
must both have reason to detest. Mr. 
Jones indignantly turns aside from the 
trifling enquiry to trace the pedigrees of fa- 
milies supposed lineally descended from 
the injured and insulted regnlus, Bledd- 
in ap Meenarch. 

The history is continued in the sixth 
chapter till the lapsing of the barony to 
the crown, and the subsequent grant of it 
to the Stafford family. In this we find 
little interesting, except a circumstance 
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related of the last Llewelyn, who, after 
his affairs became desperate, endeavouring 
to escape the pursuit of the enemy, a- 
dopted a measure similar to what has been 
asserted of Charles II. when prince of 
Wales, ‘ that of reversing his horses 
shoes.’ Adam de Francton or Frampton 
appears to have been the fortunate captor 
of the prince ; and a copy of the family 
arms is given from a tomb, supposed to be 
his, at Wyburton church in Lincolnshire. 
In the subsequent unavailing struggles for 
independance, David Llewelyn, alias Gam, 
is introduced to our notice as the charac- 
ter Shakspeare intended by his Welsh Flu- 
ellin. A most mortifying record for hu- 
man pride occurs p. 161; and anecdotes 
of Glyndwr’s rebellion conclude the 
chapter. 

In the seventh chapter, Mr. Jones ani- 
madverts on both Carte and Buck, who 
have strained every nerve, and braved out 
the plainest matters of fact in their parti- 
ality to the house of York. In page 182, 
Mr. J. agrees with the author of historic 
doubts, in supposing that Perkin Warbeck 
was the real duke of York, though this is 
contrary to the united testimony of the 
principal English historians. There does 
not appear, however, sutlicient evidence to 
prove the validity of this extraordinary dis- 
covery—and if such did exist, we also ‘are 
astonished the world should have been so 
long and so generally misled on the ques- 
tion.” The chapter ends with a briet ac- 
count of the civil war in this district. As 
only four persons compounded for their 
estates in consequence of their attachment 
to Charles the first, we may fairly conclude 
that the politics of the county at that pe- 
riod were not strongly on the side of roy- 
alty ; and if they received no very mark- 
ed attention after the restoration, they had 
less reason than any others to complain. 

In chapter vit. which is devoted to a 
view of religion, the origin and nature of 
Druidism is investigated and displayed. 
The author adopts the opinion of Mallet 
respecting the tenets of the Druids, and 
repels the idea of their offering up human 
sacrifices. Borlase appears to have been 
his guide ; and collateral evidence is 
brought from the Bardic Trevedd. In- 
deed, if the doctrine of transmigration was 
one of their leading opinions, nothing 
could be more foreign to their faith, and, 
we should hope, their practice, than any 
species of cruelty, mvch more that of ‘ sa- 
crificing their own species.’ In opposi- 
tion to the author of Mona Antiqua, he 
asserts, and with much probability, that 














Druidism was derived from Gaul to Bri- 
tain ; and that, from the researches of 
sir William Jones and others, it was not 
unlike the religious system of the east ; 
and that the Druids were a similar order 
of priests to the ancient Ghauri of Persia, 
and the Brahmins of Indostan. Mr. Jones 
adopts the old derivation of the name 
from Pezron, derw an oak, and hid en- 
chantment ; and rejects that of Baxter, 
derwydd wise men; and the more mo- 
dern one of the Jearned Owen, dar-gwydd, 
one who has knowledge. An account of 
tlie first or highest order in the druidical 
church is given; and Borlase’s opinion re- 
specting the use of Crwimlechen is adopt- 
ed. The character and offices of the se- 
eond order, bards ; and of the third, 
ovates, then follow. In the account of 
this subject we find scarcely any thing 
more than what has been given by the 
learned historian of the antiquities of Cern- 
wall. Mr. Jones, however, opposes the 
received opinion of the massacre of the 
bards by order of Edward I. and observes, 
‘it rests merely upon the testimony of 
Wynne, an author who lived centuries 
subsequent to the event.’ But we are 
obliged to ask, has nog the horrid measure 
been alluded to in bardic authors, who 
wrote soon after it was said to have hap- 
pened? For the sake of humanity, as 
well as the character of Edward, we wish 
our author may be found correct: That 
christianity was introduced very early into 
this island is highly probable; but that 
the tenets of druidism, more especially 
the metempsychosis, were calculated to 
facilitate its reception, we suppose, will 
not be considered a conclusive argument. 
In treating on its progress, Mr. J. thinks 
it untruly stated, that the Cambrian chur- 
ches preserved their independance of the 
see of Rome till after the massacre of the 
monks of Bangor; but no proof to coun- 
tenance such an assertion is here oftered. 
If the statement contained in the Latin 
note, given from a MS. preserved in the 
library of Lingoln college, Oxford, be true, 
the state of the church of England must 
have been at that period dreadfully cor- 
rupt indeed. Some curious anecdotes are 
detailed of the learned monk Gyraldus 
Cambrensis, which leave but a very un- 
favourable impression on the mind re- 
specting either the religious or moral cha- 
xacter of the archdeacon ef St. David's. 
At page 221 isan account of a complaint 
made to the pope in the time of Llewelyn, 
and since the abolition of his supremacy 


Tepeated a the English monarchs, respect- 
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ing the appointment of Englishmen to 


Welsh sees. We are surprized to find 
this policy defended by a Cambrian: nor 
do we think his countrymen will thank 
him for stating his reasons on this occa- 
sion. During the seizure of church pre- 
ferinents in the reign of Henry VII. 
Brecknock equally suffered with the resc 
of South Wales, ‘so that the bishop of 
the see, the only proper patron of churcla 
preferment, out of fifty-two benefices has 
only seven left.’ A petition, presented to 
parliament, states the distressed situation 
to which the church and country was re- 
duced by the pretended zeal of fanati- 
cism for the cause of Christ; and the hy- 
pocrisy and self-interest apparent on the 
one hand, and the integrity and disinter- 
estedness on the other, form a striking 
contrast. A letter signed by three clergy- 
men, to the commissioners appointed un- 
der u pretence for ‘ propagating the gospel,’ 
exhibits the folly, tyranny, and cruelty, 
of these professedly strenuous advocates 
for liberty of conscience. 

Chapter 1x, treats of the laws from the 
time of Dytuwal Moel, or, as he is by 
some termed, Molmutius, till the union of 
Wales with the crown of England. From 
him it is said, and we think with more 
than probabifity, that Alfred borrowed 
many of his wise regulations, which form- 
ed the basis of our present enviable con- 
stitution, The code of the great legisla- 
tor Hywel Dha is justly commended ; the 
general characteristic of whose system 
Was ‘a reparation of injuries and wrongs,’ 
by the aggressors being obliged to make 
ample compensation to the aggrieved in 
money, cattle, or other valuable effects : 
and though many of these mulcts may to 
us, from the great change of mannefs 
which has taken place in this country, ap- 
pear bordering upon the ridiculous, yet 
perhaps stronger sanctions in those times 
could not have been enacted; for they 
acted in terrorem, while they afforded sa- 
tisfaction to the injured party. And if 
we look at the English laws at that time, 
and even lower down, we shall have cause 
to blush rather than to triumph, The 
origin and nature of gavelkind, a tenure 
which at length proved the less of Welsh 
independance, is described, and the term 
which has puzzled so many gentlemen of 
the Jong robe, appears obviously derived 
from the British gaefellu to hold, and 
gynt anciently, i. e. ancient tenure. Ig 
was natural to expect that the author 
would feel himself competent to enter on 
this part of the subject: and he has, we 
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think, acquitted himself in an able man- 
mer, both on this, and the subject of 
lords marchers. But is not Mr. J. in- 
correct in charging Powel with an error 
respecting the untavourable conduct of 
Henry VII.? It is true, very few statutes of 
any sort were passed in that reign; yet 
three of them referred favourably to 
Wales; and it is well known, that many 


of an obnoxious kind, which had passed . 


in former reigns, in this became obsolete. 
Nor do we think, from a Welshman, the 
phrase ‘ the cold-blooded Richmond,’ 
either generous or just. 

The tenth chapter consists of miscella- 
neous subjects, language, popular preju- 
dices, customs, trade, projects, turnpikes, 
and canals. Under the first, Mr. Jones 
states the impropriety of the English in 
accusing the Welsh of lingual blunders 
which do not exist; and by comparing 
the different idioms of the two languages, 
points out such as really do. ‘To the te- 
nacious partiality of the Welsh for their 
vernacular tongue, he ascribes the pecu- 
liarity of national character, still visible 
in Wales. 

The following portrait of the Welsh 
appears to be drawn and coloured with 
great accuracy, though many of the fea- 
tures are rather too strongly marked, and 
the resident Cambrian will be apt to pro- 
nounce the whole a caricature. 


« The Welsh are (I fear) proud, irascible, 
abrupt in address, hasty in their delivery, 
and sometimes in their conclusions ; they are 
shrewd in arguinent, persevering and indefa- 
tigable in pursuit ofa favourite point, cautious 
and artful in their endeavours to conceal their 
object irom the party from whom it is sought, 
aud too fond of obtaining it by fraud or arti- 
tice: indeed, the difference between wisdom 
and cunning does not seem to be thoroughly 
understood by aif the inhabitants of this 
country. A victory in a court of law (and 
~ they have rather a tighten spirit) is thought 
more valuable, and the lawyer better esteem- 
ed, by a certain description, when it is ob- 
tained by maneeuvre or chicanery, than when 
it follows the weight of evidence, or the fair 
merits of the case. For the English they 
have long entertained an habitual and almost 
inveterate aversion ; and, though it is now 
wearing off very fast, itis but too evident in 
their dealings and in their manner of speaking 
of them. 

* Sais yw of ayn. 


*«¢ He is a Saxon, beware,” is ‘still fre 
ss heard, when one of. the natives of 
ales perceives his countryman: in treaty 
with an Englishman ; and it is said that for- 
merly the articles of consumption, esteemed 
as the greatest luxuries in the principality, 
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were ‘ Caws wedi bobi, a sais wedi grogi,’ of 
* toasted cheese and hung Saxon.’” 
Without having recourse to railing, the 
author might more profitably have em- 
ployed a few pages in endeavouring to ac- 
count for the existence of the characte- 
ristic traits, by tracing such effects up to 
their obvious causes. Hospitality has 
ever been considered as one branch of 
charity : we cannot therefore reconcile 
what the author denies p. 283, with what 
he asserts p. 284. Respecting supersti- 
tion, his remarks are partially correct : 
but still where any people have but little 
intercourse with others unshackled with 
such chains, their own will become more 
firmly rivetted ; and the comparison here 
formed, between the accounts of Mallet 
and Edward Jones, furnishes a confirma- 
tion. Mr. J. however admits, ‘ that 
they retain very obstinate partialities, are 
averse to all innovations, tenacious to a 
fault of ancient opinions, and entertain an 
unconquerable dislike to the use or even 
acknowledgment jof surnames.’ To ob- 
Viate what, with the many, he considers 
as a reflection on the mode of living, he 
Observes, ‘the Welsh shew a particular 
fondness for the meillionen, or trefoil ;’ 
called among the Irish, who wear it on St. 
Patrick’s day, in honour of that holy man, 
shamrock. But is it not as reasonable to 
suppose, that St. David, to whose honour, 
to the present hour, the leek is worn by 
the Welsh, might, like St. Patrick, have 
made use of a plant to illustrate the mys- 
tery of the Trinity, to a people conver- 
sant with the productions of nature ? a 
mode to such far more convincing than 
abstract reasonings! Mr. Jones gives an 
account, p. 291, of a peculiar method of 
reckoning used by the Welsh, similar to 
one in use among some eastern nations. 
With the author, we lament that few 
manufactures have Kritherto been success- 
‘fully introduced to support and encourage 
the agriculture of this county, while its 
neighbour, Glamorgan, has set them an 
example. At p. 294 is an account which 
would almost induce us to think that the 
present national blessing of turnpike- 
roads originated in times of tyranny, and 
that the arbitrary tolls of pontage and 
pannage indirectly led to comfort and 
safety. Fifty years ago this part of the 
principality was impassable for carriages, 
and now a regular mail-coach runs threé 
times a week through it. The back- 
wardness of famers to perform statute la- 
bour is loudly complained of. ‘This was 
certainly previous to the roads being put 














tmder commission, a hecessary and in- 
cumbent duty; but since a power has 
been given to raise money on the public 
by tolls sufficiently adequate for the pur- 
pose, this tax upon the industry of the 
district is partial and oppressive. The 
custom ought long since to have been 
abolished, for it is a base and unnecessary 
relic of feudal tyranny. With respect to 
canals, out of one hundred and fifty pub- 
lic acts which have passed the legislature, 
besides private ones, for inland navigation, 
in the course of the last forty years, not 
half are yet completed. Such effects 
prove, beyond a doubt, that this mode of 
improvement has risen far above its level. 
The Brecknock canal does not, nor is it 
likely to, form an exception to the rule. 
The original estimate was 100,000/. : 
and after going to parliament for new 
powers, aud expending 150,000/. ten 
miles of the line is not merely unfinished, 
but untouched ! 

Chapter x1. commences with an ac- 
count of an agricultural society, formed 
so early as March 1755, and is therefore 
the first institute of this nature establish- 
ed inthe kingdom. The patriotic inten- 
tions of those gentlemen who formed the 
first committees, and the subsequent re« 
solutions adopted, do equal credit to their 
understandings and their hearts. We are 
sorry to be informed that their attempts 
to introduce manufactures have finally 
failed. That the making of yarn, and 
the market established for the sale of it, 
soun ceased, is not matter of surprize. 
For in any district where a manufactory is 
set up of spinning wool or any other arti- 
ele, the weaving process should be estab- 
lished at the same time, and, if possible, 
some portion of the factoring business in 
troduced. After this failure, the attention 
oi the society was directed principally to 
the agriculture of the county. Mr. J. 
thinks that Mr, Clarke, who drew up the 
report relating to this county, for the na- 
tional board, has been too partial in his 
observations, especially with respect to 
irrigation. If the statement be accurate, 
‘that the produce of the country be not 
sufficient, rich as its vales are, for the sup- 
port of its present population,’ we must, 
knowing the nature of the country, sub- 
scribe, however reluctantly, to the justness 
of this.remark, ‘ that the Brecknockshire 
farmer must gain by desolation, and lose 
by improvement.’ P. 317, Mr. Jones 
gives us a new and ingenious mode of 
getting rid of noxious weeds; but still 
perhaps hand-weeding ip broadcast, and 
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horse-hoeing in drill-husbandry, are far 
more successful preventives. The m@de 
of cutting wheat with a guarded scythe 
has been long known here, though pomp- 
ously brought into notice lately as a valu- 
able discovery imported from Italy. And 
what is sti]] more extraordinary, the Ro- 
mans,° Gyraldus informs us, learned the 
use of this very scythe from the Britons. 
Some observations here occur which might 
have been yery profitably extended, re- 
specting the ancient and present state of 
land-measure in Wales: but the state- 
ment here given of the two words for 
our acre, cyyur and erw, is different from 
that given by other writers. In the enu- 
nicration of beasts of burden, we looked 
in vain for an account of a very singular, 
and we beieve in Britain unique, breed of 
asses: numbers of which are annually 
bred and reared in this county. They are 
produced from English she-asses and Spa- 
nish males or stallions, which are im- 
ported for that purpose. They are from 
twelve to fourteen hands high, sei) from 
ten to thirty pounds each, and are eme 
ployed in carrying coal, iron, and other 
heavy goods, between Brecknock and 
Abergavenny, from the different works 
in the vicinity. 

Mr. Jones's observations on sheep are 
new ; and after what he says on this sub- 
ject, p. 320, we hope our untravelled gen- 
try will cease to smile at the accounts of 
some learned tourists, relating to the pe- 
culiar nature, habits, aud instinct, of this 
breed of sheep. . 

Some pertinent remarks occur respect 
ing the different kinds ef manures; and 
the northern doctors, Anderson and Hun- 
ter, are set in array against each other, 
respecting that baneful practice of the 
Welsh farmer, the indiscriminate use of 
lime: Jate haning up, as it is termed, and 
delaying cutting bay till the sap is gowe, 
are justiy condemned. ‘To which are 
added, others equally just on the price of 
grain, scarcity, poor-rates, and the price 
of labour. On this subject we cordially 
adopt e language of the author. 

“ It will always be safest to lecve labour 
to itself, and in every situntion it wii! find its 
level; that is, it will probably submit to such 
prices as plenty or scarcity shall continually 
impose: but legisiative interference will eves 
be found not only impolitic but inefficient. 
‘Lhe exertion of authority only serves to 
create disgust ; and, by cramping industry, 
increases rather thun mitigates the evil.” 

The appendix contains eighteen papers, 
which haye been properly Kept out of the 
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body of the work, where they are re- 
ferred to + and a copious index is an- 
nexed, 

We sincerely wish Mr. Jones health to 
finish the work ; and that he may be am- 
ply remunerated for the labour he must 
have taken in collecting and arranging the 
valuable materials of which it is ¢ mpos- 
ed. ‘Lhe few plates that are given, might, 
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with much propriety, have been omitted ; 
as they tend to enhance the price of the 
volume without adding to its value. It is 
time that mere slight picturesque views, 
as they are termed, should be exploded 
from county histories. In the manner 
they are generally drawn and executed, 
they are completely useless. 


Arr. IX.—An Essay towards a Topographical History of the County of Norfolk, contain- 
ing a Description of the Towns, Villages, and Haimlcts, with the Foundations of Monaste- 
rics, Churches, Chapels, Chautries, and other religious Buildings ; also an Account of ihe 
ancient and present State of allihe Rectories, Vicarages, Donatives, and Impropriations, 
their former and present Patrons and Incumbents, with their several Valuations in the 
King’s Books, whether discharged or not: likewise an historicul Account of the Castes, 
Seats, and Manors, their present and ancient Owners ; together with the Epitaphs, di- 
scriptions, and Arms in all the Perish Churches and Chapels ; with several Draughts of 


Churches, Monuments, Arms, ancient Ruins, und other Relics of Antiquity. 


Collected 


out of Ledzer-books, Registers, Records, Evidences, Deeds, Court-roils, and other authen- 


lic Memorials. 
and If. royal Svo. 


THIS is said by the editor to be the se- 
cond edition of a work, which being out of 
print, the publisher (Mr. W. Miller, who 
appears to be particularly connected with 
the county) thought it adviseable to re- 
print, and promises to continue this ‘ Es- 
say,’ in two additional volumes. 

© The intrinsic excellence,’ he observes, 
* of the original work, and the extended 
and deserved reputation it had long esta- 
blished, left little risk and danger to be 
apprehended in offering a new edition.’ 


By Francis BroMEFIZLD, Rector of Fersfield, in Norfolk. Vol. 1. U. 


Sanctioned therefore by particular patron- 
age in the county, he has issued three out 
of tex volumes, and promises to produce 
the remainder with all possible expedition, 
It rarely happens that second editions of 
county histories answer the expectations 
of the publisher, or remunerate him for 
his expences. Hoping that Mr. Miller 
will experience better encouragement, we 
shall suspend any remarks on the intrinsic 
merit of the work till it be completed. 


Art. X.—The History of Cornwall, civil, military, religious, architectural, agricul- 
tural, commercial, biographical, and miscellaneous. By the Rev. R. PoLWHELE, of 


Polwhele, and Vicar of Manaccan. 


IN the second volume of our work, p. 
393, we noticed, and gave some account 
of the first and second parts of Mr. Pol- 
whele’s history of Cornwall. As the pre» 
sent is a continuation of those, and execut- 
ed exactly in the same style and manner, 
we need only refer our readers to that vo- 
lume for our sentiments concerning this 
author's historical and antiquarian produc- 
tions. ‘The present, like the former, con- 
sists more of miscellaneous dissertations, 
extracts, and rernarks, than of historical 
narrative. It may be considered rather as 
collections towards a work than as a ge- 
puine, perfect story. Yet, though very 
detective in this respect, the author occa- 
sionally calls into action that genius and 
those talents which he certainly possesses, 
and which, if actively and decidedly ap- 
plied tothe work, would render it highly 
amusing, and extremely attractive. For 
the county of Cornwall is very dissimilar 
to any othes part of this island. Its na- 
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tural, civil, commercial, and topographi- 
cal characteristics are singular ; and, if 
properly displayed, would become emi- 
nently interesting. Situated in the midst 
of such a district, Mr. Polwhele has many 
local advantages, and his patrons, or read- 
ers, aré entitled to expect that he will 
faithfully embrace those, and apply them 
to his work. ‘The present volume con- 
tains only 156 pages, the last 96 of which 
are from the pen of Mr. Whitaker, the 
bishop of Cloyne, and two or three other 
gentlemen, who communicated their writ- 
ings to the author. The principal subjects 
treated of are, chap. 1.—on ‘ the pas- 
turage, agriculture, gardens, and parks,” 
of the county, “ from the time of Vorti- 
gern, to the reign of Edward the first.” 
To this period the autuor professes to con- 
fine himself, and in the subsequent chap- 
ters notices a few circumstances relating 
to the ‘‘ mining, commierce, language, 
literature, and literary characters ; popu- 
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Jation, health, strength, diseases ; man- 
ners, diversions, and superstitions of the 
people.” Though Mr. Polwhele has ad- 
duced some curious information on these 
subjects, yet we expected much more. 
Tnstead of filling his pages with long ex- 
tracts from the published works of Bor- 
lase, Pryce,-Hals, sc. he: should give his 
own opinions in his own language. To 
descend to the office of a mere compiler is 
degrading to his talents, and unworthy of 
the author of the “Old English Gentle- 
man,” 

Above half of the present volume is de- 
nominated ‘‘ a supplement to the first and 
second books of the history of Cornwall,” 
and contains ‘‘ remarks on St. Michael's 
Mount, Penzance, the Land’s-end, and the 
Sylleh Isles,” by the historian of Manches- 
ter. 

This latter part of the volume contains 
much interesting and much ecceniric dis- 
guisition. Ever hunting for novelty, Mr. 
Whitaker occasionally rouses us to admi- 
ration, and then lulls us to indifference. 
The avidity with which he grasps at a new 
subject, the energy of language he em- 
ploys, and the zesl he evinces, at once 
excite our curiosity, and warm. our feel- 
ings; but by pursuing the narrative too 
far, and detailing all its connecting and 
collateral events, his own spirits appear 
sometimes to flag, and the reader becomes 
tired. In the following extract the style 


and philosophy of ‘this writer are fairly. 


displayed. 
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“ This mount (St. Michael’s) shooting up 
conically from a broad base to a narrow sum- 
mit, and forming a peak of Teneriffe in mi- 
niature, will naturally seem to every eye that 
traces the resemblance, equally with that the 
production of a volcano. Standing too with- 
in the sea, when it certainly stood once upon 
the shore, and surveying from its eminence a 
large scene of desolation, wrought by the 
ocean around; it naturally combines this 
scene with that aspect in the mind ofa re- 
flector, and suggests the desolation to have 
been the eflect of the volcatio. So reasoning, 
however, we should argue with much of pro- 
bability, but little of truth. Nature has rear- 
ed her conical hills, as she has sunk her round- 
ing craters, without using the aid of a volcano. 
The castle-hill of Launceston, in our ‘own 
county, and probably a thousand hills beside, 
in the other counties of the island, are exist- 
ing proofs for the truth of the former asser- 
tion; as what is vulgarly called The Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, on Hind-head, in Surry, is an 
equal proof for the justness of the latter.* 
We contract too rigidly the plastic powers of 
nature, in confining their operations to a sin- 
gle mode only. We shewa creeping poverty 
of thought unworthy of eae ag when 
we ought to expand our ideas, and let loose 
our imaginations, in an eagle’s flight after 
God. Wesufler philosophy to bind up our 
wings, and to chain down our feet, rather 
than take a free range with theology and ju- 
diciousness in the air, to catch the diversitied 
appearances of the working hand divine. 
And, as the mount has at_no period exhibited 
any symptoms of a volcano in itself, so is its 
form seen in history, just what it appears at 
present, ages before the desolation.” 


Art. XI.—The History of Chichester, interspersed with various Notes and Observations 
on the early and present State of the City,the most remarkable Places in its Vicinity, and 
the County of Sussex in genera! ; with an Appendix, §c. &c. By ALEXANDER Hay, 
A. M. Vicar of Wisborough Green, and :Chaplain of St. Marys Chapel in this City. 


pp- 630. 


THE author, who is a venerable cler- 
gyman, about twenty years ago published 
a Chichester Guide, which has passed 
thtough several editions, and the reason 
he assigns for erectingon that base the pre- 
sent superstructure, was, that he flattered 
himself the information he had collected 
in the course of several years was of some 
importance, and he was unwilling it should 
be entirely lost. During the execution of 
fuch an undertaking, he remarks, he 
Was not mistaken in expecting to meet 
with various obstacles and difficulties in 
the way ; “ for they,” says he, “ have 
hot been inconsiderable, either in their 
hature or their number.” How far he has 


overcome the one and surmounted the 
other, the candid reader nrust be left to 
judge. 

The contents of this volume, according 
to Mr. Hay’s statement, are the e}eanings 
of many years before he thought of laying 
them befote the public, so that we sups 
pose he previously adopted the well- 
known advice of Horace: and we wish 
he had -also attended to this maxim from 
the same writer— 

“‘Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, 

#quam 

Viribus.” 

The various information here collected 
is but ill arranged, and for want of due 


* “ This crater is little known to the reading public, but lies in the road from London te 


Portsmouth, about the forty-tiird mile-stone.” 


ANN. Rey. Vor. LY. 
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perspicuity in the method, repetitions of 
the same subjects frequently occur; and 
as it principally consists of observations 
from other writers, the author does not 
uniformly appear consistent with himself. 
The style from the same cause is very un- 
equal, the language frequently confused, 
the idioms quaint, and the terms obsolete. 
The author, however, is sensible that his 
style ‘is far from being highly ornament- 
ed;’ but then he enters a strong caveat 
against any verbal criticism. ? never, 
he says, approved of flowery periods in this 
kind of writing, and now, on the verge of 
seventy years of age, am not more fond 
of them.” The allusion in the latter part 
of the sentence, joined with some that fol- 
low, have smoothed our foreheads, and 
we sincerely lament, that literary men, 
after a long life so spent, should be un- 
der the necessity of still labouring for the 
necessaries of life; when their station and 
public productions should justly entitle 
them to competence and ease. 

The work is divided into chapters, and 
commences with a topographical descrip- 
tion of the site of the city, and the nature 
of the surrounding country. An attempt 
is then made to trace the original founders 
of this ancient place, the capital of the 
Regni, though it is not stated to be the 
Regnum of the itinerary ; nor is any allu- 
sion made to the remains of the Roman 
road, which formed its connection with 
the Venta Belgarum, now Winchester. 
The state of the inhabitants is adverted to 
during the stay of the Romans in this 
island. But nothing is observed here 
which has not often been observed before, 
‘The invasion of this country by the Saxons 
is next described. Ella is said to be the 
first leader who landed in Sussex, and his 
son Cissa gave the present name of Chi- 
chester to the city. The author then goes 
back in chapter V. to the state of society 
in Sussex, previous to the time of the 
Saxons; and the Celtz are a second time 
introduced to notice. ‘Then the Saxons 
are mentioned again, and their ignorance 
and ferocious cruelty depicted. Chap. VII. 
the Cimbri are said to be the original in- 
-habitants of this isle, and the nature of 
druidism is canvassed. The account of 
their offering human sacrifices is doubted, 
allowed, and then denied. Stonehenge 
is called the most remarkable druidieal 
temple now in England ; and the druids 
and thejr religion are said to have been en- 
tirely extirpated on the death of Boadicea, 
queen of the Iceni, A.D.61, What be- 
comes then of the ac®unts of Tacitus re- 
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specting the affairs in Britain, at a period 
long subsequent to this, especially the one 
so distinguished on the reduction of Mona? 
Whether christianity was planted in this 
island by the apostle Paul, certainly may 
admit of doubt ; but that, “after prevail- 
ing five centuries both it and its profess- 
ors were expelled from hence by the vic- 
torious Saxons,” cannot be accurate. 
Some of them fled to Armorica, but others 
maintained their rights and freedom in the 
south-western part, in the north, and long 
retained nearly the entire country to the 
west of the Severn, 

The general massacre of the Danes Mr. 
Hay is notinclined to admit, though stated 
as a fact by almost all our historians ; be- 
cause it was foreign to the humane cha- 
racter of Ethelred. p. 115. In the next 
page are some just reflections on war. 

If, as here stated, the people, previous 
to the coming of Wilfred, were ignorant 
of the art of catching fish, we may justly 
conclude, that their knowledge was ex- 
tremely bounded. Yet skill in music and 
poetry generally includes the idea of re- 
finement rather than ferocity. A  frag~ 
ment of Creation, 4 poem, written by 
Caedmon, a South-Saxon poet, and trans- - 
lated into English by Ar. H. ‘ perhaps 
Arthur Hall,” who lived in the reign of 
Henry the 7th, or Henry the Sth, is curi- 
ous, as showing the orthography of our 
language at the time ; though it may not 
justify the unqualified eulogium here paid 
to the Saxon bard. Pp. 140, notes. 

In chapters XIT. and XIV. the author 
is very severe in his animadversions upon 
the unjust invasion, and subsequent op- 
pressions of William the Conqueror; and 
the kingdom at that unhappy time is de- 
scribed * as half depopulated, and the re- 
mainder of the people as labouring under 
unspeakable and unmerited suffering ;” 
** that not only the thanes and other pro- 
prietors of lands were driven from thence, 
but even the earls ejected from their pos- 
sessions with rigour and unfeeling barba- 
rity: and that in the skort space of nine 
years after the couquest, of all the ancient 
English nobility there was not one of them 
left in it." That vadge of slavery, the 
curfew, Mr. Hay acquits William from 
the guilt ofhaving introduced, aud thinks 
it} Was a previous necessary custom from 
the style of timber-building in those times. 
The state of Chichester is given from 
Doomsday-book ; Montgomery was its 
first lord under that survey, who built the 
castle, and Stigand its first Norman bishop. 
‘Among the changes which took place in 
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the manners of the people, we are inform- 
ed, among numerous other evils, the Nor- 
mans introduced fedissimum Sodome sce- 
dus ! 

In the reign of Henry VII. some strange 
heterogeneous remarks on architecture 
occur. p.205. The Saxon is here styled 
the real Gothic, which was supplanted by 
the ornamental Gothic, and the elegant 
specimen in Henry the Vilth’s chapel in 
Westminster Abbey is said to be disgust- 
ing, and a proof of degeneracy in archi- 
tectural science. 

In enumerating religious houses much 
information is withheld, because Mr. 
Clarke observes, that there must have 
been great mistakes in the charters con- 
tained in Dugdale. But might not these 
have been rectified by referring to other 
works, especially the Notitia Monastica 
of Tanner, edited by Nasmith, or even 
Speed? We are informed, in treating of 
the civil war, that one William Cawley, 
but not the one who belonged to the cor- 
poration, was the regicide who beheaded 
the unfortunate Charles the first. This 
distinguished act has been attributed to 
several, by different writers, but our au- 
thor relates a story from a celebrated 
French writer, M. Arnaud, which, if au- 
thentic, puts the matter beyond all further 
doubt. 


“« After the battle of Dettingen the earl of 
too freely exposed the injudicious con- 
duct of the commander in chiet of the British 
forces there, which gave him great oifence, 
for which reason the earl retired from court 
in disgust, and was preparing to go to his es- 
tate in Scotland, and there abide. A few 
days before his intended departure, he re- 
ceived a letter from an unknown hand, re- 
questing an interview with him at a specified 
time and place—and the day after another 
letter, more pressing than the former. This 
was too singular to be wholly neglected ; he 
therefore went to the place appointed, one of 
those bye-places in London that most com- 
monly indicate poverty and wretchedness. 
There, ina mean garret, by the help of a 
glimmering light he perceived a man lying on 
a bed, with every appearance ofold age. “ Be 
seated, my lord, (said he) you have nothing 
to fear from a man an hundred and twenty- 
five years old. Have you not occasion for 
certain writings (inentioning them) that re- 
late to your family and fortune?’ On lord 
; answering in the afiirmative, “ there 
they are (said he) deposited in that casket ;” 
ai the same time giving him the key. “ To 
whom (said the other) am [ indebted for this 
great favour?” If he was much surprised to 
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learn that the miserable object before him 
was his great-grandfather, he was. still more 
astonished when he told him that he was the 
masked executioner of king Charles I. 

« Acursed spirit of revenge (continued he) 
impelled me to this foul deed. I had been 
treated, as [ supposed, with indignity by my 
sovereign. I suspected him of having se- 
duced my sister, and was determined to be 
revenged for this imagined injury. I en- 
tered into, and forwarded, all the designs of 
Cromwell; and to compleat the measure of 
my wickedness, | solicited him to let me be 
the executioner. The vengeance of heaven 
has pursued me ever since. I have been a 
wretched: wanderer in Europe and Asia ; and 
remorse has accompanied me in every place, 
while heaven has protracted my iniserable life 
beyond the ordinary term of nature. ‘That 
casket contains the remains of my fortune. I 
came hither to end my wretched days. [ 
had heard of your disgrace at court, the very 
reverse of what your virtues merited ; and [ 
wished, before I quitted this scene, to contri- 
bute thus to your welfare. All the return [ 
request is, that you will leave me to myself, 
and shed a tear to the memory of one whose 
long, long repentance, may at last expiate his 
crimes. Lord S-——- earnestly pressed his 
hoary ancestor to retire with him to Scotiand, 
and there, under a fictitivus name, pass the re- 
mainder of his days. He long withstood all 
his intreaties, till wearied out by importunity 
he consented, or seemed:to consent. ‘The 
next day, however, when his lordship return- 
ed, he had quitted the spot; and notwith- 
standing all the researches he made, his fate 
remains a mystery to this day.”* 


An account is given of the siege of Chi- 
chester, if siege be as proper a term as 
surrender, and the mischiefs which after- 
wards befel the city are attributed to the 
exertions of loyalty. After the seizure (by 
the writ of quo warranto) of the corporate 
charters during the reign of Charles Il. a 
new observation occurs, which asserts, 
that those which appear to have been re- 
turned before the abdication of the crown 
by James II. were misdated for obvious 
reasons, and were not actually returned 
till the prince of Orange had prepared to 
land in England. Chichester is said to 
have once been famous for its needle 
manufacture, which is now lost, its staple 
being malting, and the number of houses 
and its population have but little increased 
for the last century. It appears a quiet 
gentecl retreat rather than a trading- 
place ; and the principal improvements 
in its buildings have been made since the 
year 1730. At p.370 is a description of 
a handsome stone cross, which for beauty 


* Vide Suppfement toUniversal Magazine, 1785. 
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is said to exceed the celebrated one at 
Coventry. P. 334, is a description of its 
noodle cathedral, which Mr. Hay supposes 
to have been built by Seffrid II. the se- 
venth bishop of the see, and consecrated 
A. D.1199. The dimensions here given 
diifer materially from those in Essays on 
Gothic Architecture, published by’ J. 
Taylor, i802. Mr. Hay new pays attene 
tion to other parts of the city, and gives 
the limits of the port and the key (quay) 
dues belonging to the corporation, aud a 
table of these dies follows. In the 
XXVIth chapter he reverts again to the 
church, and gives an account of the pic- 
tures aad paintings in the southern tran- 
sept of the cathedral. ‘Lo this is added, a 
copy of the antiquities ofthe. cathedral, 
left in manuscript by ‘the late Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, which Mr. Hay says is little more 
than the echo of Dr. Lyttleton’s observa- 
tions on the subject. Some animadver- 
sions on its contents appear to us to par- 
take too much of illiberality, when‘it is 
evident that Mr. Hay has borrewed so 
much from that very learned antiquary ’s 
researches. Nor does it appear inipos- 
sible, nor even improbable, that bishop 
Ralph built the present edifice, although 
bishop Seffrid “ did consecrate it.” It 
might not be sufficiently completed for 
tle celebration of divine service on the 
Gemise of Ralph, and even ‘in the time 
of Sefirid every thing belonging to it asa 
cathedral church was not thoroughly 
finished, A. D. 1204.” It is therefore not 
impossible that the spire, perhaps the 
last thing finished, might have been the 
work of the same architect who built the 
similar, but higher one at Salisbury. On 
a comparison of the arguments, we think 
Mr. Clarke’s statements the most entitled 
to attention, . Chapter XX VII. contains a 

short account of the martyrs of the city 

and county, the bishops of Selsea and 
Chichester, copied from Magna Britan- 
nia, and alist of deans. Chapter XX VIIT. 
contains an account of several eminent 
persons, who were either natives of the 
county, or who had been long residents 
in it. Among these is Collins the poet, 
who lies buried in Chichester cathedral, 
where a beautiful and classical monument 
has been raised to his memory. This 
was executed by that eminent sculptor, 
John Flaxman, R. A.* on-which 


“The poet is represented as just recover- 
ed from a fit of phrenzy, to which he was un- 
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happily subject, and in a calm and rec lining 
posture, seeking refuge from his misfortunes 
in the consolations of the gospel, while his 
lyre and one of his first poems lie neglected 
on the ground. Above. are two, be ~qutitul 
figures of love and pity entwined in each 
other’s arms. The workmanship is most ex- 
quisite ; and if any thing can equal the ex- 
pressive sweetness of the sculpture, it is the 
following excellent epitaph, written by Wil- 
liam Hayley and John Sar gent, esquires. 


*¢ Ye, who the merits of the dead revere, 


.Who hold mistoftune sacred, genius dear, 


Regaidtustomb, w here Collins’ hapless name 

Soin its kindness with adouble claim. 

‘Tho’ nature gave him, and tho’ science taught 

The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 

Severely doom ed to penury’s extreme, 

He past inmad'ning pain life's feverish dream; 

While rays of genius only served to show 

The thick’ning horror, and exalt his woe. 

Ye walls, that echo’d to his frantic moan, 

Guard the due record of this grateful stone 3 

Strangers to him, enamour’d of his lays, 

This fond memorial to his talents raise ; 

Vor this the ashes ofa bard require 

Who touched the tenderest notes of pity’s 
lyre, 

Who "joined pure faith to strong poetic 
powers, 

Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours, 

Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 

And rightly deemed the book of God the 
best !” 


Chapter XXIX. includes a brief ac- 
count of some of the towns, villages, &c. 
in the vicinity of Chichester, which might 
have been considerably extended, with- 
out much deviation from the plan: for 
the work here, as in various other places, 
partakes more of the nature of a local 
guide than a topographical history. At 
p. 589 is an interesting account of the 
vestiges of a large Roman camp on the 
Broile near the city. Midhurst, the 
Mide of the Romans, is represented as 
being now held principally by a burgage 
tenure of a singularnature. “ There are 
some stones in the place which are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. which gave a right 
to the holders of them to vote at elec- 
tions.” And that this important business 
is sometimes transacted by an echo, and 
other ‘ equally ridiculous means, must 
create a smile while it excites our indigna- 
tion, at the farcical state to which bur- 
gage franchise is at length systematically 
reduced.” ‘Then follows a list of sheriffs, 
a partial one of representatives, mayors, 
&e. &e. 
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The author concludes with a hope, if we 
have been weary of our guide in travelling 
with him over avery extensive, and some- 
times sterile plain, he shall induce us to 
smile at parting, by calling our attention 
to an admired epigram, written by the late 
canon-residentiary Clarke, upon ‘the Latin 
words, domus ultima, inscribed on the 
family-vault of Richmond, in the cathe- 
dral: 
** [did he who thus inscrib’d the wall 
Not read, or not believe, Saint Paul? 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not built With hands. 
Or may we gather from these w ords, 
That house is not a house of lords?” 


. 


From the preceding observations and 
references it will be seen, that the His- 
tory of Chichester contains a great variety 

of matter, and treats of a multiplicity of 


Art. XIl—An Historical and Descriptive 
' of Suffolk: 
mains of the. dix 


THIS is a small volume, and insignifi- 
cant in form ; but from the closeness of 
the type, accompanied by numerous and 
long notes in a diminutive letter, it com- 
prises a considerable quantity of matter, 
and furnishes much useful information, 

The author appears an observant man, 
and, as far as relates to the town and its 
antiquities, well acquainted with his sub- 
ject. But though he keeps closer to bis 
title and professed object than many of his 
contemporaries in this department, yet he 
thinks it necessary to commence his his- 
tory before he allows that the town of 
Bury was in existence, and to illustrate 
his pages by some extraneous collec- 
tions. 

He begins by observing, that “ Bury is 
esteemed the Montpelier of Ergland :? we 
suppose he must mean of Seffolk, other- 
wise his favourite author, Abbo Floriacen- 
sis, will strongly oppose him; who de- 
scribes East Anglia as nearly environed 
with waters, and the flat country on the 
banks of the Ouse, and the slow-ranning 
rivers flowing into it, cannot be so salu- 
brious as w here the streams are a ie anid 
the country more varied. 

The town of Bary has been consi: ~— 


by some as the siie of the villa Faustini of 


Antoninus, and the Saxon name ay ‘Sin 
deric-Weard means the same, 1. e. happi- 
ness and ‘prosperity. But this is mere 
etymological nuge. There was a villa 
-Faustini’ at Baia near Rome: there were 
two consuls of the name of F@usiinus ; and 
wherever the Anglo-Romai station was 





subjects: and if the remarks are not al- 
Ways apposite, they may trequently in- 
struct, or at least amuse. The author has 
taken a wide range of prospect ; andif the 
country over which he traverses happens 
to be barren of incident, he does not fail 
to endeavour to fertilize it, by a ‘cams 
diverted from ‘their usual channe ls, and 
derived from the most distant : sources. 
The mind is incessantly taken away, 
and brought back to the spot ; and though 
this is not strictly the mode a judi- 
cious topographer should adopt, yet per- 
haps the general reader will be as well 
pleased by bei:g informed when glass was 
first used in England, as when the spire 
of this cathedral was struck by lightning ; 
and when the first anchors were forged in 
Britain, as when the best needles. were 
made at Chichester. 


e Account of St. Edmund’s Bury, in the County 
com wising an ample Detail of the Orig cin, Dissolution, and x 
ad other Places of Antiquity in that ancient Town. 

GILLINGWATER, tut aha of the History of Lowestoft, Xe. 


cencruble Re- 
By EpMUND 
12mo. pp. 31]. 


situated, it doubtless derived its name 2s 


being a place appertaining to a Roman of 


that name. 

The author is decided it was not at Bury, 
and adduces his reasons in a note (page 
me.) : 

“ Burg, now Bury, is derived from Burgh, 
which meant a sodality or communtiy, who 
were mutually pledg each other; and 
hence we derive the name and nature of our 
prescriptive borough 3 and it is not to be con- 
founded with Berig, the Saxon appellation 
for distinguishing a Bittish strong-held trom 
the Roman casirum, by them called Ceasire.” 


” 
Wy 





The history of the Iceni, brief as it is, at 
best is irrelevant, and we are not satisfied 
with the etymon of the name. 

The most prominent objet of antiquity 
in this town is its vener abl Je ab bey, which 
is said here to have been founded by Si- 
gebert, fifth king of the Kast Angles. It is 
also related that the bones of king ddmand, 
who was cruelly slain by the Danes, were 
removed from Hoxne to this place ; 
whence it obtained its present name of St. 
Edmund's Bury. An account of this royal 
miurtyr is given from the poetry of Lac 
who is here called one of the 
Bury. He was eertainly born ai Lidgate, 
a small village in this county; but others, 
among which is Hay, asscri be was a monk 

f Hadfield-Broad-Oi.k:, Essex. M i 
diculous stories of the juggling tricks play 
ed by the ecclesiastics of the time are 
here related, and which are ridiculed with 
considerable humour, by this early Eng- 








‘lish poet. 4 


iponks of 
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Page 51, ina note, is a story which has 
been detailed in larger works, (see Dun- 
cumb’s Hereford, &c.) but which we think 
not only improbable, but ridiculous, re- 
specting the origin and design of the fan- 
tastic ornaments observable about many 
sacred buildings. 

The present abbey, of which some 
crumbling remains are still to be seen, 
particularly its noble gateway, was built 
of stone, brought from Bernack in North- 
amptonshire, by abbot Baldwyn, who 
died 1021. Leland, who saw it previous 
to the dissolution, says, ‘‘ a more magni- 
ficent building-the sun never saw.” The 
ruins of the conventual church, now 
proudly pre-eminent, may, for ages, yet 
remain a monument of its former splen- 
dour. The dimensions of its various parts 
are subjoined, as taken in 1790. A list of 
its abbots is given, and some reflections at 
page 99 are very appropriate. 

The list of relics, more especially the 
ceremony of the White Bull, (page 142,) 
shew to what a degraded state the noblest 
faculties of man may be, and have been, 
reduced by the depressing power of super- 
stition. 

The author next gives an account of the 
municipal government, ecclesiastical edi- 

fices, charitable foundations, &c. of the 
town. The distinction between ecclesias- 
sical and commercial guilds, if nat conclu- 
sive, is ingenious, and the account of 
witch-lumting, (page 187,) must excite 
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in the bosom of humanity, indignation 
and regret. 

This town has, from its earliest state, 
been a place of great distinction; many 
of our monarchs, from devotion, and other 
causes, honouring it with their presence, 
and conferring on it distinguished favours. 
Several parliaments were holden here in 
different reigns. It had four gates, which 
were standing in 1766, but these have 
since been taken down. The houses have 
been greatly improved, handsome public 
buildings erected, and the population has 
rapidly increased. The charitable bequests 
have been extremely numerous : the fairs 
are large, and the markets well supplied : 
so that when the situation, present state, 
respectable inhabitants, and the handsome 
seats of the nobility and gentry in its en- 
virons are taken into the view, St. Ed. 
mund’s Bury may be ranked armmong the 
number of places affording a pleasing aud 
genteel residence, 

A list of plants growing in the vicinity, 
with their habitats, is annexed.— Four 
miserable engravings accompany this work, 

We should have been more particular 
in our observations respecting this ancient 
and interesting town, and have entered 
further into detail relating to its once mag- 
nificent abbey, had not a larger work on 
the same subject, by Mr. Yates, just made 
its appearance ; to which our duty, as well 
as inclination, will incline us to pay parti+ 
culay attention in our next volume. 


Art. XIIl.—A Seleciion of Views in the County of Lincoln; comprizing the principal 
Towns and Churches, the Remains of Castles and religious Houses, and the Seats of the 


Nobility and Gentry ; with topographical and historical Accounts of each View. 
Ato. 


graved by BaRTHOLOMEW How Lett. 


THE principal feature of this volume is 
its “* pretty \pictures.”. The accompany- 
ing descriptions are very subordjnate, and 
contain but little to interest the topogra- 
phical reader. A few of the prints from 
drawings, by Turner and Girtin, are plea- 
sing and beautiful; but these are rather 
injudiciously introduced, as they make the 
remaining subjects appear more insipid 
and tasteless by contrast. ‘To engrave and 
publish everyscene that presents itself, and 
views of almost every house, in a county, 
is giving too much consequence to trifles, 
and taxing public curiosity at too high a 


En- 


rate. This is very apparent in the pre- 
sent volume, which contains seventy-five 
prints, full plates and vignettes; but out 
of these there are not above twenty that 
have beauty, elegance, or antiquity to re- 
commend them. This is the more to be 
regretted, as the county of Lincoln abounds 
with fine churches, and curious remains 
of antiquity. On the whole, this can cnly 
be considered aa a miscellaneous volume 
of prints with short accounts: for, as a 
book, it has neither preface nor index, 
beginning nor end. 


Art. XIV.—The Traveller’s Guide : or, English Itinerary: containing accurate and ori- 
ginal Descriptions of all the Counties, Cities, Towns, Viliuges, Hamlets, dc. and their 
exact Distances from London: together wiih the Cathedrals, Churches, Hospitals, Gentic- 
meng Seats (with the Names of their present Possessors), Manufactures, Harbours, 
Bays, Rivers, Canals, Bridges,Lukes, salt and medicinal Springs, Vales, Hills, Mountains, 


Alines, Castles, Curiosities, Market-days, Fairs, Inns for Post-horses, &c. 
comprizing a complete Topography of England and Wales. To which are prefixed, gene- 


The Whole 
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ral Observations on Great Britain; including a correct Itinerary from London to the 
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several Watering and Sea-bathing Places; Lists of Inns in London; Mail Coaches ; 
Wharfs; Packet-boats; Rates of Porterage ; Postage of Letters; and every other useful 
Infor mation, equally culculated for the Man of Business and the inquisitive Traveller. 


and 944. 

WE would recommend to this same 
Mr. Oulton a little more modesty in his 
title-page, or a little more care in avoid- 
ing such palpable blunders as the follow- 
ing : 

Of Axminster, Devon, the “ first mar- 
ket-town in this county,’ the compiler 
says: ‘* It takes one part of its name from 
the river Axe, on which it stands; and 
the other from a minster now standing, 
erected here by king Athelstan.” The 
present church of Axminster is modern ; 
and the town is neither the first, nor is its 
market the first, in the county. ‘ Battle- 
field (Shropshire) village, distant from 
Shrewsbury five miles. It is governed by 


Art. XV.—Londinum Redivicum; or, an 


By W.C. Oviton, Esq. Illustrated with Sixty-six correct picturesque Views, anda 
whole-sheet coloured Map of England and Wales. \n two Volumes. 12mo. pp. 825, 


a constable, and consists of about 400 
houses, and 1400 inhabitants. It has a 
large church, and one long street paved ; 
but no manufactory.” Here is a host of 
errors—for this place is merely a hamlet 
in the vicinity of Shrewsbury, consisting 
of only twelve houses, and those not 
ranged in a paved street, but scattered ; 
and instead of near 1400 inhabitants, there 
were only $3 in the year 1801. 

The castle of Caertily is described of 
‘admirable structure and vast extent, 
concluded by most to have been a Roman 
garrison, and to have been built about 400 
years before the birth of Christ.” 


ancient History and modern Description of 


London. Compiled from parechial Records, Archives of various Foundations, the Har- 


leian MSS. and other authentic Sourees. 
pp. 610; and vol. IIL. pp. 586. 


IN our review of the first volume of 
this work (vide Ann. Rev. vol. i. p. 471) 
we gave a favourable account of it, from 
a wish to encourage the compiler in his 
pursuits, and to make him still more assi- 
duous in his researches. Desirous of see- 
ing an useful and complete history of the 
British metropolis, we urged him to con- 
dense all the material points of informa- 
tion relating to each parish into a small 
compass; and to avoid filling his pages 
with useless and uninteresting matter. 
In reading over the present volumes, and 
comparing them with the former, we per- 
ceive, with regret,.that the author has 
exercised but little discretion in the ad- 
mission of his materials; for here, as be- 
fore, we find page after page filled with 
dull lists of ‘* births, marriages, and 
deaths,” rectors’ names, and irrelevant quo- 
tations. Among numerous other instances 
we refer to p. 397, &c. of vol. ii., where 
six pages and a half are occupied by an 
extract from a poem by Lidgate, deserip- 
tive of Henry the Sixth’s entry into the 
metropolis from France. Forbearing any 
further animadversions at present, we shall 
lay before our readers a concise view of 
the contents of these volumes ; reserving 
to ourselves the privilege of entering 
more minutely into a critical examination 
of the whole work when it is completed : 
as then we can better appreciate the inten- 


By James PELLER Matcoim. Vol. II. 4to. 


tions and execution of the writer; and 
can more fully display his merits by what 
he has done, and his defects by what he 
has lett undone, or injudiciously performed. 

Among other subordinate subjects which 
are noticed or described in the second vo- 
lume are the following. The parishes of 
Allhallows, Bread - street; Allhallows, 
Staining ; Allhallows, London Wall; St. 
Augustine's Papey; St. Anne’s, Lime- 
house ; St. Augustine’s, Farringdon With- 
in; St. Faith; St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; 
Allhallows, Honey-lane, and St. Pancras, 
Soper-lane, united with St. Mary-le-Bow ; 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn; St.George the 
Martyr; St. Alban’s, Wood-street; Ab- 
church, St. Mary; Aldermary, St. Mary ; 
St. Anne, Westminster; St. Anthony's ; 
St. Andrew’s, Baynard-castle; S$‘, Anne 
and St. Agnes; Allhallows, Barking ; St. 
Rartholomew, Broad-street Ward; St, 
Benedict, Fink; St. Benedict, Paul's- 
wharf ; St. George, Bloomsbury ; St. Bo- 
tolph, Aldgate ; St. Botolph, Aldersgate ; 
and St. Catheritie, Colman. 

In this alphabetical arrangement of pa- 
rishes, it will be seen, that the same saint 
has been chosen to patronize, and give 
name to, two or three parishes in the 
same city : hence it becomes necessary to 
discriminate the place by some additional 
appellation as above specified. Many mis- 
takes, and erroneous statements, have 
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arisen from this. circumstance; and some 
of our inattentive topographers have, not 
unfrequently, confounded places, by at- 
taching certain events to one parish, which 
properly belong to another of the same 
name. By giving an account of the au- 
thor’s mode of writing what he calls ‘ the 
history” of one or two parishes, the read- 
er will easily be enabled to judge of the 
present work ; and see how far it is ealcu- 
lated to supersede preceding histories, and 
how tur it may prove useful to the future 
topographer. The first parish is that of 
Allhallows, Bread-street ; and the follow- 
ing extract furnishes a fair specimen of 
the work. . 


“« Alihallows, Bread-street, is a rectory in 
the gift of the archbishops ot Canterbury, to 
whom it came by conveyance from the prior 
and chapter of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
in the year 1565. 

“« The fire of 1666 hath reduced me to the 
unpleasant aiternative of either writing very 
little concerning this church and parish, or to 
have recourse to authors who have preceded 
me. Dr. Morice and the churchwardens in- 
culged me, without hesitation, with the inspec- 
tion of the registers and books extant; but 
unfortunately they produce nothing retrospec- 
tive. Iam therefore compelled to glean Stow, 
Newcourt, the New View of London, and the 
Parish Clerks’ Survey of London, for facts 
‘previous to 1666. 

“« In the king’s books Allhatlows is rated at 
37/. 13s. 9d. Bishop ‘Tonstall has not valued 
this living. 

“A M.S. in St. Paul’s muniment room 
says the value before the fire was 1071. 6s. 8d. 
per annum. _ It is now 140/. in lieu of tithes. 

** 1349, May 6, Edward 1m. granted a 
licence to John de Hurley, Walter de ‘Tif 
field, and Methew de Barbour, permitting 
them to convey a piece of ground, contiguous 
to the chancel, to Nicholas de Rothwell, rector 
(27 feet in length, and 12 in breadth), and 
his successors, for ever. 

— ©1340, Feb. 20, William de Ifford obtain- 
ed the king’s licence for conveying to the 
rector, and his successors another piece of 
land, 20 feet by 11, for the site of a chapel. 
Possibly this might have been that known by 
the name of the Sailers ; and more probably, 
as the king’s highway is mentioned in the first 
grant, whech ts on the north side of the pre- 
sent church. . Thomas Beaumont, salter, who 
served the office of sheriifwith Richard Nor- 
dea, in the mayoraity of John Aderley, 1442, 
and died Augest 14, 1457, is said to have 
founded the chapel on the south side of the 
chancel; but it seems barely cred‘ble that the 
ground granted for a chapel should have re- 
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mained without one for a century. I should 
rather imagine Beaumont must have repaired, 
and in some measure refounded, lIfford’s 
chapel. I do not find that either of the above 
persons founded chantries; and yet I think 
they must have been prayed for in Allhallows. 
The parishioners, or the Salters’ company, ta 
whom Beaumont wasa great benefactor, erect- 
ed what is called a ‘ fair’ window facing his 
marble tomb, in which they placed a portrait 
of him in coloured glass, 1629. 
“The appellation of Salters’ chapel was 
possibly subsequent to the reformation. 
“The present vestry-room stands, [ am 
persuaded, on the site of Salters’ chapel. * 
“‘In the reign of Henry vim., two profli- 
gate priests quarrelled in the church, fought, 
and even shed their blood in the contest. In 
consequence divine service was suspended 
for a month; and the priests did penance in 
procession through the neighbouring streets. 
©1559, September 5, the stone spire of 
the church, and the iron of the vane, attracted 
a flash of lightning during a storm, which, 
from the etiects produced, must have been 
but an inconsiderable stream, for not more 
than ten feet of the stone-work was thrown 
down. A man had a narrow escape near the 
base of the steeple ; but a dog at play with 
him was killed. The spire was taken down 
soon after, to save the expence of repairing 
— 


Such is the whole history of this parish ; 
next follow notices, with names, &c. of 
what the editor terms ‘* Interment of emi- 
nent persons :” among whom are Henry 
Sucley, sheriff; Richard Reade, alderman ; 
and Robert House, sheriff. Of these emz- 
nent characters, however, there is not a 
word more than their names. The num- 
ber of persons buried in six different years 
is stated from the registers. Under the 
next head, baptisms, is related that of John 
Milton. -‘* The 20th day of Dec. 1608 
was baptized John the sonne of Joh 
Mylton, scrivener.” In transcribing this 
record, Mr. M. exclaims: - 


** Long, very long, will Britons hail this 
day immortalized by the birth of Milton. 
Not less honoured would the house have been 
in which the breath of life was first given him; 
but its site is unknown: yet the street w here- 
in it stood hath been recorded, and J will re- 
peat the name of Bread-sirect. 

“The most exquisite engraving of him I 
have seen is that in Birch’s Lives, engraved 
by Houbraken, from a picture in possession 
of the speaker. of the house of commons, 
Onslow. 

“ Every man of candour would wish to 


* «On the same side is Salters’-hall, with six alms-houses in number, builded for poor de- 


eayed brethren of that company. 


This hall was burned in the year 1539, and again re 


eCiied.” Strype, book iii. p. 201.“ It was not rebuilt after 1666 in the parish.” 


+ 














forget the unhappy period during which Mil- 
ton flourished; the times were as contagious 
as the air of 1665; and that was a strong mind 
indeed which escaped the infection. Let his 
deprivation of sight be a s'Jeld against every 
disadvantageous recollection.” 

The following entries also relate to the 
Mylton or Milton family : 

*€ 1612, July 15. Sarah, the daughter of 
John Mylton, serivener. 

* 1613,Jan.30. ‘Tabitha, daughter of Mr. 
John Mylton. 

“« The infant Sarah was buried, according 
to the register, twenty-two days after her 
baptism, in the church. 

“« Yabitha died at the age of two years and 
six months. 

“ 1615, Dec. 5. Christopher the son of 
John Mylton of this parish, scrivener.” 

To this succeeds a transcript from the 
marriage register, an account of the popu- 
lation of the parish, and a description of 
the chuieh, with a few “ memorials of 
the dead,” and the names of rectors, and 
thus terminates the whole of the particu- 
Jars or history of thi, parish. 

Similar accounts, under similar heads, 
are repeated concerning each parish. Thus 
the principal feature of the present work 
is a transcript of registers, wiih a few re- 
marks by the writer. Some of the for- 
mer are curious and interesting; and will 
cause the book to be a repository of useful 
documents: but the great part of it con- 
s'sts of very unimportant and very trivial 
materials. Such remarks as the following 
are certainly beneath the dignity of his- 
tory, especially when introduced among 
the principal matter of the work. 

“ The archives of Ironmongers’-hall have 
been open to me; and every degree of infor- 
matton required for a pertect history of the 
company aitorded, through the introduction 
by Mr. Nichols, to Mr. Reeve of Ludgate- 
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hill, who again introduced me to their worthy 
clerk. Mr. Summer, to whom [ shall always 
consider myself indebted for a degree of po- 
liteness and attention worthy of anenlightened 
man, who conceives it possible researches 
may be made for other purposes than to tind 
tlaws in titles, defective leases, or | know nat 
what idle fancies—which have been supposed 
to be my object in requesting to examine 
court-books not mapy miles from Mercers'- 
hall.” 


In narrating the account of the parish 
of Allhallows, Staining, the editor relates 
many particulars of the Ironmongers’ com- 
pany, the history of which, being very 
similar to that of many other companies 
aud halls, the author says, ‘‘ I shall not 
hesitate to enlarge so far on my subject 
that future deficiencies may be less ob- 
served.” 

The parish books of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, contain some entries relating to 
Edmund Calamy, of whom Mr. Malcolm 
gives a long memoir, which he concludes 
in the following strain : 


“ T have entered the more fully into this 
subject, to shew, by past experience, how ex- 
tremely weak it is tor individuals, whose edu- 
cation has-been directed to one pursuit, to 
interfere with subjects they juve never 
studied; exerting their influence in disturbing 
those things which, upon deep examination, 
they would know to be founded upon the 
soundest principles, and which, by thorough 
study, would prove their own theories impro- 
per in the exireme. Who can deny that ° 
Edmund Calamy’s life was a war of passion 
against principle? ‘This vehemence of tem- 
per closed his inortal career: while the genc- 
rality of men wept over the horrors of 1666, 
Mr. Calamy broke his heart, and died but 
little more than a month aiter the destruction 
of London. .As no epitaph points out the 
spot where he lies, 1 will venture to say, 


“ In this vault are deposited the remains of 


EDMUND 


CaLaMy. 


Had he lived in those peaceful days _ 
vhen the pastor contined his cares to the eternal welfare of his flock, 
and when temporal government glided smootlily down the stream of tune, 


iy} 


how useful and how sublime weuld have been his eijorts! 
But, unhappily, the state wanting amendment, 
he aimed at uimting the opposite professions of 
a minister of the peace of God which passeth all waderstanding 
and that ‘of the politician, 
which deprived each (by being divided) 
of the benefit of his superior talents, 
and rendered his works as a priest imperfect, 


as a politician 


Though we have given our opwion 
with freedom of what appear to us to be 
material defects in Mr. Malcolm’s Londi- 
num Redivivum, as he terms it, yet we 


mischievous.” 


gladly bear testimony also to its utility ; 
for, iu transcribing the registers, and other 
books of some parishes, he has given pub- 
Jicity to maby curious and interesting 
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anecdotes and facts, which otherwise 
would there lie concealed, and perhaps 
be for ever lost. In the third volume, 
among various other particulars, are some 
useful notices and records relating to St. 
Paul's cathedral and St. Paul’s school; 
also the parish and priory of Clerkenwell ; 
though, in the account of the latter, we 
regret the admission of so much unimpor- 
tant disquisition on the merits of tumblers 
aud dancers, at Sadler's Wells. Among 
the marriages of St. Giles, Cripplegate, is 
recorded that of Oliver Cromwell and 
Elizabeth Boucher, Aug. 22, 1620. The 
account of this parish contains many in- 
teresting particulars: and that of Christ's 


Church hospital, commonly called the 
Blue-coat school, at the time it affords us 
information, communicates much delight 
to the heart. Several etchings, by Mr. 
Malcolm, are introduced into these vo- 
lumes, and two or three extremely clever 
ones by Pouncy are here reprinted. Co- 
pious indexes are added to each voluine. 
The third terminates rather abruptly ; as 
the author has only appropriated seven or 
eight lines to the excise - office. Some 
account of this great national establish- 
meut, and extensive mass of offices, is 
wanting ; and Mr. Malcolm’s readers will 
no doubt expect to see the deficiency sup- 
plied in his next volume. 


Art. XVI.—The Beauties of England and Wales; or, Delineations, topographical, histo- 


rical, and descriptive, of each County. 


W epiake Bray Ley aid Joun Brirtron., 


if is with much pleasure that we ob- 
serve the unabated progress of this interest- 
ing publication towards its completion, 
and that, contrary to what is usually the 
case, its merit both with regard to style 
aud matter is very perceptibly advancing : 
Jet the authors restrain their ambition 
within no narrower limits than the pro- 
duction of a work worthy of being ranked 
among the permanent classics of the coun- 
try, and we shall have no doubt of their 
ultimate success. 

The present volume comprehends 
Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight, and 
Herefordshire; both of which are inter- 
esting districts in various points of view. 
Winchester, from its former importance, 
as having been the favourite residence of 
so many of our kings, and from the splen. 
deur of its ecclesiastical establishments, 
deserved, and has obtained, a particular 
and elaborate description ; fora great part 
of which the authors acknowledge their 
obligations to the history of this city by 
the reverend J. Milner. he description 
of Southampton will aiso be perused with 
much satisfaction ; though minute enough 
for ihe antiquary, it will not be considered 
as too long even by the general reader. 
The account of the New Forest appears 
to be the most original article in the vo- 
lume. It begins by a successful vindiea- 
tion of William the Norman from the 
charges of sacrilege and devastation that 
have been brought against him by the 
monkish writers, in forming, or more 
probably in enlarging the original bounds 
of, the forest. 


“Tris peculiarly remarkahle that theauthor 
of the latter part of the Saxon Chronicle, who 





Embellished with Engravings. 


By Enwarp 
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was indisputably contemporary with William» 
and who seems to have viewed his vices with 
a severe eye, should not take the least notice 
of the afforestation, nor of the cruelties said to 
be inflicted on its inhabitants in consequence 
of it. Every other memorable event of this 
reign he particularly relates ; the total devas- 


tation of Northumberland ; the compilation of 


the Domesday Book ; the universal and for- 
mal introduction of the feudal system into the 
kingdom ; and the fearful famine and_pesti- 
lence, which other monktsh wr.ters have con- 
verted into an infliction from heaven as the 
punishment of William's supposed acts of 
tyranny. These are all circunstantially men- 
tioned, but not a hint occurs relative to the 
formation of the New Forest. What is still 
more singular, he paints the conqueror’s pas- 
sion for the chace in the warmest colours ; 
and condeinns it with the greatest severity, 
lamenting the excesses which the indulgence 
of it led him to commit; in the enumeration 
of which, he would most assuredly have in- 
cluded the remarkable one of the devastation 
in Hampshire, it the circumstance had reach- 
ed his knowledge, May we not then fairly 
infer, from the silence of this accurate and iin- 
partial writer, that the afforestation, which, 
from the authority of tle Doomsday Book, 
Was incontrovertibly made by William, was 
eifected with such little injury to the subicet, 
and such little disturbance of social inter- 


. course, that it was scarcely, perhaps entirely, 


unnoticed beyond the immediate scene of its 
occurrence ?” 


The limits and extent of the forest, as 
ascertained by the various perambulations, 
are then noticed; the crown rights, the 
peculiar jurisdiction to which it is subject, 
the quantity of timber which it has fur- 
nished at various periods to the use of the 
navy, and its present state, are described, 
to which. is added a picturesque account 
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of the scenery that it affords, chiefly on 
the authority of Mr. Gilpin. Of this ex- 
cellent and accomplished man we should 
have been pleased to have found a few 
biographical notices annexed to the ac- 
count of Boldre: nor ought the village of 
Selborne to have been passed over without 
a similar tribute to the memory of the 
reverend Gilbert White, who spent a long 
and blameless life as priest of his native 
village, enlivening the intervals of his duty 
by the study of natural history, of which 
he was an unwearied and highly success- 
ful cultivator, as his valuable “ History of 
Selborne”’ most amply evinces. 

Gosport and Portsmouth furnish an ex- 
tremely entertaining article, and which, 
at the present momentous crisis, cannot 
but convince the most timid and appre- 
hensive, that the country which has had 
the spirit and activity to bring to perfec- 
tion such immense naval establishments, 
will never permit the trident of the ocean 
to be wrested out of her vigorous grasp. 

The description of the Isle of Wight 
contains abundance of interesting matter; 
to particularize which would be to give 
an analysis of the whole. The disastrous 
event of a military expedition, undertaken 
by the inhabitants of this little island, is 
thus related. 


“ Sir Edward Widville was, in the first of 
Henry the Seventh, made captain of the Isle 
of Wight ; and about three years afterwards, 
to ingratiate himself in the king’s favour, by 
= what he conceived to be his wishes, 
he convened the inhabitants, and persuaded 
them to undertake an expedition to France, 
in aid of the duke of Brittany, who was then 
in aris against the French monarch. From 
the numbers that flocked to his standard, he 
selected about forty gentlemen, and 400 of 
the commonalty, and embarked with them 
for Brittany in four vessels. These auxiliaries 
were clothed in white coats, with red crosses ; 
and, to make them appear the more numer- 
ous, they were united to 1500 of the duke’s 
forces, arrayed in the same uniform. Victory, 
however, proved unpropitious; and in a Battle 
fought at St. Aubin's, sir Edward, and all the 
English, were slain, except one boy, who 
reached home with the melancholy tidings. 
‘There was scarcely a family inthe Isle who 
Jost not some relation cr other on this mourn- 
ful occasion. ‘To encourage an increase of 
population, an act was soon afterwards passed, 
prohibiting any of the inhabitants trem hold- 
ing lands, farms, or tithes, above the annual 
rent of ten marks.” + 

The splendid mansion of the late sir R. 
Worsley, at Appuldurcombe, is noticed 
with the minuteness that it deserves ; and 
the account of his vineyard, the only one 
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we believe in the British European domi- 
nions, we are tempted to transcribe for 
the entertainment of our readers. We 
must premise, however, that the under- 
taking has not been attended with the 
success that it deserved. 


“« About two miles directly south from Ap- 
puldurcomle park, on the sea-shore, iu one ” 
of the most beautiful paris of the island, near 
the church. of St. Lawrence, is an elegant 
cottage, built a few years ago by sir Richard 
Worsley, and surrounded by grounds of an ex 
tremely romantic and picturesque character. 
Bold fragments of jutting rocks, irregular 
lawns, a crystal rivulet, and natural groups of 
fine elms, combine to give interest to the 
sceners ; and still more to attract attention, 
on this spot is found the ouly vinevard in 
England. ‘This has been raised by sir Richard 
under the inspection of a French zvigneron, 
who commenced his operations in the year 
1792, and the plants were put in the March 
following: it consisty of two plantations, o¢- 
cupying about three acres of ground, sheiter- 
ed trom all unfriendly blasts by a high range 
of rocky hills. ‘The vines, which are of the 
white Muscadine and Plant Verd sorts, are 
planted in beds twelve feet wide; being so 
arranged as to leave a foot and a half betweea 
each plant. The stems are about eight inche: 


high, with twoshoots on each stem, which are 


regularly cut off every spring, and their places 
supplied by other young oues ; the shoots are 
kept at the length of two feet, or two teet and 
a half: a light white wine is made from the 
grapes. ‘Lhe novelty of this plantation, and 
the peculiar beauty of the coast, have at- 
tracted numerous visitants to this part of the 
island.” 

One more quotation the authors must 
permit as to make, of an anecdote truly 
characteristic of the daring courage of 
British seamen. 


“ Bonchurch was the birth-place of the; 
gallant admiral Tlobson, who having been left 
an orphan at a very early age, was appren- 
ticed to a taylor ; but disliking his situation, 
and inspired by the sight of a squadron of 
men of war coming raynd Dun-nose, he sud- 
denly guitted his work, ran to the beach, 
jumped into the first boat he saw, and plied 
his ours so skilfully, that he quickly reached 
the adiniral’s ship, where he entered as a cea- 
boy. Within a day or two aiterwards,! they 
met a French squadron; and during the ac- 
tien that ensued, while the admiral and his an- 
tagonist were engaged yard-arm and yatd- 
arm, young Hobson contrived to get on 
board the enemy's ship: unperceived, and 
struck 2nd carried off the French tlag: at the 
monient when he regained his own vessel, the 
British tars shouted <« victory,’ without any 
other cause than that the enemy's colours had 
disappeared. The French crew, thrown into 
conftision by this event, ran from their guns, 
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and while the officers were ineffectually en- 
deavouring to rally them, the British seamen 
boarded their ship, and forced them to sur- 
render. At this juncture, Hobson descended 
from the shrouds with the French tleg wrap- 
ped round his arm; and, after triumphantly 
exhibitigg his prize to the seamen on the 
main deck, he was ordered to the quarter- 
deck, where the admiral complimented him 
on his bravery, and assured him of his pro- 
tection,” ; 

In the general account of Hereford- 
‘shire, ‘advantage is very properly taken of 
the county agricultural report, Mr, Mar- 
shali’s rural economy, and other respect- 
‘able authorities, in order to furnish a cu- 
rious and particular account of the two 
leading products of the county, apples and 
hops. The description of Hereford is ra- 
‘ther proportioned to its ancient conse- 
‘quence .as a frontier station to overawe 
the Welsh; than to its present importance: 
the relation of its siege by the Scottish 
army under the earl of Leven in the civil 
wars is iiteresting, as displaying the gal- 
Jant Joyalty of its inhabitants, and the 
wondrous want of skil] in the besiegers. 
The architectural details respecting the 
cathedral, and various other ancient build- 
ings, will be cousideved as somewhat tedi- 
.ous by all but professional men and tho- 

rough-paced ‘antiquaries; nor-will the ge- 
neral reader be greatly inclined to ac- 
quiesce in the charges of Vandalism and 


Art. XVIT.—The ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, historically surveycd. 
Wuirdker, B.D. Rector of Ruca-Langhorne, Cornwall, 


348, 434. 


THE hand which, almost half a cen- 
tury ago, was employed to write that ex- 
traordinary, topographical, historical, cri- 


tical, and antiquarian book—the history of 


Manchester—has again directed the pen; 
and under the above strange title has pro- 
duced one of those eccentric literary 
works, which sets at deftance every. at- 
tempt at systematic analysis, or connected 
criticism. In both these works, as well 
as in some others by this learned author, 
the reader is often ‘dazzled with his elo- 
quence, astonished at his rare and pro- 
gound erudition, and’ surprised at his pal- 
pable absurdities. The character of tie 
former work is pretty generally known to 
that class of the literati, who delight in 
topographical ‘and antiquarian lore ; and 
like all works of: great originality and .no- 
velty, it has provoked the - unqualitied 
censure of plodding critics; though the 
enlightened and discriminating have fairly 
appreciated -its real value, and classed it 
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Gothic barbarity, which are urged with a 
truly ludicrous seriousness against bishop 
Egerton for destroying a ‘ ruinous and 
useless” Saxon chapel. If an individual, 


or society, find it expedient to level any 


tottering ruin with the ground, or to con- 
vert the site of any ancient camp into a 
corn-field, all the deference that the most 
rigid etiquette can demand on such ovca- 
sions, is that due notice be sent to the an- 
tiquarian society, in order that they may 
have an opportunity, if they please, of 
making drawing and plans before the de- 
molition takes place; and that the right 
of pre-emption be conceded to them, if 


they wish to purchase at a fair estimate 


any part of the rubbish. 

It is impossible that an inland county, 
which possesses no manufacture, and is 
simply an agricultura] district, should 
offer much that is very interesting to the 
modern statist: a paucity of information 
of this kind cannot therefore be reasonably 
urged as reflecting upon the industry of 
the present writers: on the contrary, they 
are entitled to credit for their good taste 
in supplying this deficiency, by enlarging 
more than usual on the picturesque beau- 
ties in which this county is peculiarly 
abundant, and thus producing an agree- 
able intermixture of the regords and re- 


liques of past ages, with pleasing descrip- 


tions of rural scenery. 


By Jous 


InTwo Volumes. Ato. pp. 


among those books, that may be read 
with much advantage, if read with cau- 
tion. The present work, as might be 
naturally expected, carries with it a family 
likeness, and partakes of many peculiari- 
ties which characterized its predecessor. 
It must be known to many of our read- 
ers that there is no cathedra] in Cornwall, 
and they must consequently be surprised 
‘at the appearance of two quarto volumes 
closely printed, upon a non-entity. Like 
the “ Utopia” of sir Thomas More, the 
subject seems therefore to be merely ima- 
ginary, and adopted ‘by the author as a 
title for a dissertation. Without preface, 
introduction, table of contents, or any 
-sort of explanatory narrative, Mr. Whit- 
aker commences the preseut work with a 
far-strained allegory, in which he compares 
the history of the. world-and of man to a 
colossal statue of antiquity, without 4 
head; but according to him this most es- 
sential part of the body is provided, of 
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festored, by “ divine history.” He then 
proceeds to descant on the “ darkness” 
and ‘‘ uncertainty” of that part of pro- 
fane history, which is called ancient: 

and thence adverts to the early annals of 
‘ornwall. Of this county and its inha- 
bitants, the most ancient accounts that 
can be collected, must be from the annals 
of the Saxon invaders. In the same strain 
of’ metaphorical language, he thus pro- 
ceeds : 

‘* By this hind of moonlight I mean to di- 
fect my course in making my survey of the 
ancient cathedral of Cornwall. Yet | hope 
to collect the beams so carefully into one 
focus, as to find them combining into some 
degree of lustre, and lighting me with truth 
along the winding path tomy point. In that 
hope, therefore, (set out; expecting, how- 
ever, not to find iny point within the petty 
cirele of any one parish, or even the ample 
orbit of a whole county, but to trace it steadily 
across the whole island, and to pursue it oc- 
casionally into the continent.’ 


Such are the terms in which our author 
explains his plan; and with this explana- 
tion only we are lett to conjecture the ob- 
ject of the work, and the intention of the 
writer. In section the first he takes a 
short review of the Saxon invasion, nar- 
rates the establishment of the heptarchy, 
and describes its reduction into ene king- 
dom, when Winchester became the me- 
tropolis of England. Cornwall, however, 
Maintained its mdependance. The ex- 
ploits of Athelstan are next described ; 
his subjugation of Northumbria, his de- 
feat of the Scots, his victories over the 
princes of Wales, and lastly his successes 
against ‘the Cornish under king Howel, 
and the consequent annexation of Corn- 
wall and the ‘‘ Sylley isles” to the king- 
dom of England. Here our author set- 
tles according to his own plan, the ety- 
mology of Cornwall, and explains the 
intimate connection of many names; he 
then narrates some historical circum- 
stances relating to the opposite coast of 
Bretagne, as during the Saxon heptarchy 
that part of the continent was particularly 
connected with the British islands. 


* Tlistoire de Bretagne, i. 9. 
t Usher, 290. 

% Usher, 293. 

§ Leland’s Luin. ii. 114, 





“‘ The Dumnonian Britons of Dévonshire 
and their region Damnonia, as called in the 
middle ages, were answered by the region 
Domnonce in the north of Bretagne. The 
saints of Cornwall were by the Armoricans 
adopted for their saints, and assumed for their 
countrymen.* Even particular appellations 
of places are exactly the same in both regions. 
The communication between Bretagne and 
our Cornwall, appears to have been great in 
the sixth century, to have been continued 
for several centuries afterwards,t and to have 
lasted as late as the middle of the sixteenth: :§ 
even ([ suppose) till the inc orporation of 
Bretagne intosthe realm of France in 1 532, 
annihilated eventually all provincial connex- 
ions, a ind a absorbed them in the generak, inter- 
ests of national policy. That, however, did 
not (as mk ay be presumec iby those who never 
contemplate more than a single srain of sand 
at a time, who therefore do not ever consider 
it as in union with the whole mass) generate 
the identity of names in the two regions, but 
continue them; did not unite with the iden- 
tity of language, just as wonderfully presery ed 
in Bretagne as in Cornwall, by the long de- 
tachinent of both from the rest of the country, 
to create, but to transmit, local appe ilations 
exactly the same in both. Just in this very 
manner we see at or about the concluding 
residence of the Romans upon the isle, Ciz- 
bri in Cornwall, Cymr oin Wales, and C ‘umbré 
in Cumberland 3) 3| Carnabii or ’Cornabii uy 
Cornwall; Damnii or Damnonii in Scotland; 
Damuii in Treland; Dumnoniz, Domnonii, or 
Damnonii in Devonshire.g So clearly was 
all this coincidence of appellations derived, 
not as nodding criticism or dreaming tradi- 
tion would willingly surmise, from the succes- 
sive propagation “of colonies, but, as all the 
facts unite to attest, from the same circune 
stances attracting the same appellations in 
the same language! ‘The last name in all its 
variations originates from a circumstance still 
existing univers: ally among the natives; the 
practt eof fixing their houses in the bottoms, 
to shelter theniselves from the winds, that 
beat with uncommon violence upon this ¢X- 
posed point of the island, a prac ‘tice familiar 
to this, with other regions of the isle at i first, 
but preserved still-in this because of that vios 
lence. In the other regions, the wild ele- 
ments of the isle have been tamed, by the 
excision of those woods or forests, and by the 
draining of those marshes, mosses, or lakes, 
which were continually engendering collend 
wind; while the protrusion of the laad in ong 











|| In Liavareh Hen, a bard of Cumberland, but a refugee in Powis, we have the laiter 
Country called ¢ Powis paraduys Gym.’ (Lhuyd, ¢ 259.) 


q Piolemy, Richard, and Solinus. 
Dumnani, Dumtunii, i 


mation of the word. 


‘These and other variations of the last name, as Donii ty 
in Ravennas and Antoninus, serve to evince that Danmonii, as it has 
been recently affected to bé read, and as-Richard’s map actually reads it, is only @ 
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long but gradually contracted prominence 
from Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, to meet 
the extended waves of the vast Atlantic, and 
to encounter the storms of the stormiest part 
of it, the bay of Biscay, is a geographical par- 
ticular which must remain fer ever.” 

At the commencement of section rt, 
Mr. Whitaker comes to the subject which 
gives title to his dissertation ; and begins 
an argument to ascertain whether the 
Cornish bishopric was first settled at 
«© St. German’s or Bodmin, before or 
under this new supremacy ‘of England. 
Gross mistakes have been made upon the 
subject, but | hope to rectify them. The 
study of antiquarian literature is yet in its 
infancy only among us; and the manly 
deduction of inferences from premises ju- 
diciously stated, has been little practised 
hitherto by our antiquaries.” Many his- 
torical facts are adduced to prove that it 
was not at Bodmin, in opposition to ‘* the 
blunders” of Malmesbury, and to Dr. Bor- 
lase’s ‘ mass of conjectures, all pleading 
a false probability of reason against a posi- 
tive assertion of history, all founded upon 
a false assumption, and all tending toa 
false conclusion.” Even Malmesbury 
himself is brought as an evidence to prove, 
from some subsequent observations, the 
fallacy of his former reasoning. ‘ The 
author [Malmesbury] thus shews us the 
original impression made upon his mind 
from the records of history : the oblite- 
ration made unwarily of it, by some false 
notices immicdiately before him then; 
and the return of his judgment at last, to 
what he had nearly lost in the crowd of 
notices which had pressed upon him 
since ; areturn as partial as his recollec- 
tion, but carrying a plain tendency to his 
positive opinion at tirst. He set out on 
his historical journey, over an open coun- 
try; saw the hill to which he was travel- 
ling, all drest out in full sunshine before 
him; but immediately entered a forest 
that intervened, lost his ‘object in the 
woods around him, and when he reached 
it at last, had a view not half so distinct as 
his former one, catching only a gleam 
from recollection of that vision, which 
had shone so bright to his eyes before.” 
Authorities are cited to prove that Bod- 
min, at the period in question ‘ bad no 
existence as a. town, none even as a vil- 
lage, but merely as a hermitage.” ‘The 
sum of the evidence is that “ Bodmin 
then could not possibly be, what it has 
been invariably supposed to the present 
moment, the primary seat of our Cornish 
episcopate, and the sole seat tii g81. In 
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614, when a new seat was formed equally 
for the episcopate, and for the royalty, 
Bodmin was only a hermitage. Bedmin 
continued a hermitage only to the year 
936; and no episcopate could possibly be 
fixed at it, even so late as this very year.” 

** Having divested Bodmin of its pre- 
tensions,” sect. tv. is employed to prove, 
from a very diffuse view of the ancient 
history of Cornwall, that St. Germans 
was the original episcopate : and the er- 
rors of other writers who differ from Mr. 
Whitaker in opinion are freely pointed 
out: the chapter concludes with a de- 
tailed account of Bodmin. 

In addition to the reports of history, the 
author proceeds [chap. 11. sect. 1], ‘* toa 
new kind of testimony” in favour of the 
same point: the ‘ very church of St. 
Germans” itself. This new testimouy is 
supported by a very minute description of 
the present fabric, and its coustituent 
parts; together with an account of the 
varions insignia of episcopacy which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Whitaker, are yet appa- 
rent. ‘These he denominates the bishop's 
throne--the stall of the chaplain or chan- 
cellor—the bishop's entrance—and the 
tomb of the bishops. When aman zeal- 
ously argues from false data, he is sure to 
bewilder himself, and must equally con- 
fuse-his readers. This is forcibly exem- 
plitied in the portion of the book now 
under examination: where our learned 
annotator considers certain objects as only 
belonging to a cathedral, and then de- 
scribes such objects in the present church. 
If he had not however been strangely bias- 
sed in favour of his hypothesis, he might 
have found that many parochial churches 
have all the features which are said to be 
peculiar to this and other cathedrals. What 
he so minutely describes as “ the bishop's 
throne,” is merely a small niche in the 
wall: and “the stall of the chaplain” is 
another similar niche, which was tormerly 
appropriated: to a piscina, or a crucifix. 
Such niches. of various sizes, shapes, and 
ornaments, are remaining in many small 
churches, which were never cathedrals, 
and which even the eloquent sophistry of 
this gentleman could not easily prove to 
have been such even in the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty. 

A ring having been found near St. 
Germans church, occasions our author to 
write a Jong dissertation on the subject. 
He animadverts on episcopal and royal 
rings: and endeavours to explode the as- 
sertion of some antiquaries, particularly 
dean Lyttleton, who haye remarked that 




















there were anciently parish wedding-rings 
kept for general use. We present the 
reader with a few of the author’s observa- 


tions on this subject : because they serve: 


to characterize the style, manner, &c, of 
our Zealous antiquary. 


** Rings are derived to us from a custom, 
us universal as the love of ornament among 
the nations of the earth, and common to the 
Romans, the Gauls, or the Britons; while 
the mode of wearing than is wholly Roman 
among us at present, and has always been so 
since the Roman conquest. ‘This we may 
collect from several circumstances, little in 
themseives, independent of each other, but 
uniting in one testimony. The Romans wore 
rings even so familiarly upon their thanbs, 
that, among many evidences of the bodily 
hugeness of the emperor Maximius the elder, 
his thumb » recorded to have been so large 
as to bear upon it his queen’s right hand 
bracelet for a ring.* We correspondently 
find, € upon rebuilding the abbey-church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, by king Henry III? 
that ‘the sepulchre ef Scebert, king of the 
Fast Angles, was opened, and therein was 
found part of his royal robes, and his thwmb- 
ring, in which was set a ruby of great value.’ 
We also know ¢ an aldernian’s thumb-ring’ 
to have been an object familiar to the eyes 
of Shakespeare.t ‘This practice continued 
among us long after the days of Shakespeare ; 
an alderman’s thumb-ring coutinuing to be 
noticed for its singularity as late as the middle 
of the seventeenth century.t But the Ro- 
Mans also placed the ring upon one of their 
fingers, the large statues in bronze of emperors 
and empresses at Portici, having each of them 
a ring upon the fourth finger; and Pliny in- 
forming us, that ‘the custom was originally 
to Wear it upon the finger next to the leasé, 
as We see in the statues of Numa and Servius 
Tullius.Y ‘The custom of the kings was thus 
revived by the emperors, and continued very 


* Hist. Aug. Scriptores, 606, Capitolinus. 


tteretur pro annulo.” 
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late. But in the interval between the revived 
and the original custom, Une ring was put by 
the Romans on the fore-finger; ‘ the very 
images of the gods,’ says Pliny, ‘ carrying it 
on the finger next to the thumb ||? and a 
Roman monument remaining, in which a man 
appears actually putting a ring upon the tore- 
finger of a woman, in the act of marrying 
her.q Weaccordingly use ritigs ujon both 
these fingersat present. But we denominate 
the fourth particularly, just as the Romans 
and Saxons did, the reng-finger, as being that 
on which the ring is placed in marriages; ** 
while the native Britons, like the Gauls, wore 
the ring upon the middle tinger alone, the very 
finger which alone was excepted by the Ro- 
maus.¢}+ ‘Thus, in 1012, om removing the 
bones of Dunstan at Canterbury by four men 
who had been the depositors of his body be- 
fore, in what is called a mausoleum, and who 
now opened it; ‘they found the bones more 
valuable ‘than gold and topazes, the flesh 
having been consumed by length of time ; 
and recognised ¢hut ring put upon his fiager 
when he was committed to the grave, which 
he himself is reported to have made in his 
tender years.t?) "The bones were then trans- 
ferred to Glastonbury, and 172 vears atter- 
ward again found there; the explorers com- 
ing to ‘a cofin af wood, bound firmly with 
iron at all the joints, opening this, seeing the 
bones within, ‘ with Ads ring upon a particu- 
lar bone of his finger; and to take away all 
semblance of doubt, discovering his picture 
within the coffin, the letter S, witha glory on 
the right side of the cotiin, the letter D, with 
a glory, on the left.§Y° The ring was put upon 
the finger of a bishop at his burial, because a 
bishop always wore a ring in his lite; and be- 
cause he wore it, as queen Elizabrih wore one 
through He with the same reference to ber 
kingdom, in token of his marriage to his dio- 
cese.” &e. Ke. ‘ 
> 

The “ riches, elegance, and dinren- 

sions” of Saxon churches, form the lead- 


« Pollice ita vasto, ut uxoris dextrocherio 


+ Arch. iii. 390, sir Joseph Aylofte, and Shakespeare’s part 1. of Henry IV. act I. scene 
IV. “ When I was about thy years, Hal, [was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I could 


have crept into any alderman’s thwnb-ring.” 


t « An alderman’s thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome in the Antipodes, 1640—; again in 
the Northern Lass, 1632-- ; again in Wit in a Constable, 1640.” Qolinson’s and Steevens’s 


edition, 1793, vol. viii. 468.) 
§ Pliny, xxviii. 1. 
sic in Numez et Servii Tuilii statuis videmus.” 
|| Ibid. ibid. 
«| Montfaucon, iii, part Ist. ii. 17. 


““ Singulis primd digitis geri mos fuerat, qui sunt minimis proximi ; 
< 5 5 ? , 


« Postea [digito] pollici proximo induére ; etiam deorum stmmlachris.” 
1 refer to the translation by Uumphreys, 1721, as 


more within the reach of a country clergyman’s purse, than the original, with its French and 


Latin expensively doubling one over the other. 


1 so reier generally, though | occasionally 


cite the original as consulted by my friends for me. 


** « Rubric to our marriage service, directs the ring to be put upon the 


ef the woman’s leit hand.” 
+t Pliny, xxxiii. 1. 
tt Malmesbury, Gale 1, 302. 


§§ Ibid. Gale 1, 304. 


fourth finger 


~ 
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ing subjects of consideration and descrip- 
tion ia the third section; and are continued 
in the following, wherein the author en- 
deavours to prove the church of St. Ger- 
mans to be a Saxon building. This, how- 
ever, -he apprehends to be a difficulty, as 
the architectural antiquary will look for 
some peculiar style in the building, and 
those marking features which are supposed 
to characterise the sacred edifices of the 
Saxons. Mr. Whitaker anticipates some 
objections of this kind, and attempts to 
answer them. He next investigates the 
subject of square door-ways, which he re- 
marks are of great antiquity. Nobody, 
who has studied the subject, we presume 
will doubt this: for all the ancient Egyp- 
tian and Grecian buildings have this cha- 
racteristic. It is therefore superfluous to 
argue on a subject which is universally 
admitted. Section 1, of chapter 111, is 
chiefly occupied by the consideration of 
undercrofts or confessionals ; and the sa- 
crilegious ravages of the dissolution are 
reprobated in warm terms. The ancient 
habits of the officiating clergy, and the 
great antiquity of episcopal thrones, cro- 
ziers, and mitres, are the subjects of sec- 
tion 1. The next is employed to prove 
the antiquity of the game of chess, of 
tesselated or mosaic pavements, and of ar- 
morial bearings, ‘This leads our learned 
author to a particular description of the 
celebrated historical tapestry of queen 
Matilda at Bayeux. An account of this 
curious relic with prints is to be found 
in Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman antiquities. 
Chapter iv. is devoted to prove the very 
early establishment of christianity in Corn- 
wall. The history of St. Germanus is 
next given, from his arrival in Britain 
where he was specially invited by the 
clergy to check .the growth of the Pela- 
gian heresy; though in section 1. he is 
said to have been brought over to convert 
the natives from paganism or druidism, 
The facts and observations of Dr. Borlace 
‘in favour of the long existence of druid- 
ism, are examined and confuted in sect. 
111. Historical deductions to the contrary 
eccupy the remainder of the chapter, 
which concludes with a dissertation on 
arnidical relics. _ 

In chap. 11. sect. 11. the author attempts 
to confute a long-established opinion con- 
cerning the antiquity of the pointed arch, 


* Dio Ixix, 1159, Reimer. 
+ Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. iv. 8. Reading. 
¢ Ptolemy, iv. 5. P. 121, Bertius, 


§ Pacocke, i. 73. 
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but his data are completely nugatory, and 
his arguments are mere sophistry. The 
ecclesiastical architecture of this country 
has generally been referred to particular 
eras, according to the style which prevails 
in the most ancient part of the fabric. By 
this criterion antiquaries have endeavoured 
to identify the age of buildings ; and as 
the style continued to vary from the Nor- 
man invasion till the time of Henry the 
Eighth, this has commonly proved satis- 
factory evidence: Mr. Whitaker pro- 
nounces this false, ‘‘ however echoed 
backwards and forwards by antiquaries ;* 
and Mr. Bentham, who endeavoured to 
establish this point, is described as a man 
«« who had not vigour of intellect to think 
freely for himself, and is only pacing 
therefore we may be sure, in the very 
harness, or with the very betls, of the 
common stagers on the road.” The point- 
ed arch is said by Mr. Whitaker to be of 
much greater antiquity than is generally 
supposed. He carries it back ta a very 
remote period, and declares that it is to 
be found in Egypt, Rome, and Britain. A 
Roman triumphal arch at Antinopolis, in 
Egypt, is described and represented, to 
substantiate this novel hypothesis. He 
thus urges the subject : 


* About the year of Christ 132,” remarks 
an author very happily, and very judiciously, 
amid many assertions ingenious, but arbi- 
trary, and some conclusions refined but er- 
roneous, “ Antinous, the favorite of the em- 
peror Adrian, was drowned in the Nile. "This 
prince, to perpetu:te his memory, founded a 
city in Egypt,” at the point of the Nile where 
he was drowned, “ and called it after his 
name.” As this incident is the foundation of 
the whole reasoning, | here estabtish it on the 
authority of Dio, whosays Adrian “ re-erected 
in Egypt that city, which was denominated 
from Antinous * ; and again, upon the better 
testimony of a writer, nearly cotemporary 
with Adrian, who adds that Adrian ‘ built 
the city bearing Antinous’s appellation.+’ 
‘This city is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
Aviivog Ilo2a¢, or Antinopolis, the capital 
of a district, lying along the eastern bank 3} 
and has transinitted its remains under the title 
of Ensinck to the present times.§ ‘ Pere 
Bernat made drawings of its ruins, which 
are in the third tome of Montfaucon’s anti- 
quities ; among them is the pointed arch, in 
a fine old gateway formed after the usual 
fashion of triumphal arches among the Ro+ 
mans, aS having one lofty avenue through it 














in the centre, and a lower upon each side, 
but terminating all three in a peaked arch 
above. This, however, is ‘ not perfectly 
Gothic, but that called constrasted,’ and very 
sharp in the peak.* ‘ Another constrasted 
arch appears in the Syriac MS.’ of the evan- 
gelisis at Florence, written A. D. 586, and 
lull of pictures exhibited in twenty-six leaves. 
And, ‘in avery curious manuscript which 

was once favoured witha sight of,’ says 
another writer who happily harmonizes with 
both these evidences before, a manuscript 
* containing an account of the late earl of 
Strathmore’s travels through Spain, mention 
is made of a singularity ; for in the aqueduct 
near Segovia, which was undoubtedly built in 
the time of Trajan,’ an emperor, the imme- 
diate successor of Adrian, ‘there are some 
pointed arches.’ ” + 


Though the judicious antiquary is not 
likely to be misled, or deceived, by this 
account, yet there are many who may be 
imposed on by the eloquent powers of our 
author. We will therefore examine this 
arch, on which the ‘* whole reasoning” is 
turned, The print which accompanies 
the description is so false in drawing and 
perspective, that it is unworthy of com- 
ment. Itis neither a geometrical eleva- 
tion, perspective view, nor section: and 
what is called the sweep of the arch is so 
éonstructed, that the stones must inevit- 
ably fall in, as soon as the centre or frame 
was removed on which the arch was form- 
ed. It is copied from Montfaucon, where 
it is equally incorrect. Hence we may 
perceive how dangerous it is to describe 
trom old prints, and to build hypotheses 
upon such precarious foundations. Much 
has been written, and long disputes have 
been promoted, concerning the origin and 
antiquity of the pointed arch; but this 
can never be ascertained in the closet, 
and is only likely to be found in examin- 
ing the history, and comparing the build- 
ings of different ages, and of various coun- 
tries. So extremely questionable are the 
objects here adduced, both by Mr. Whit- 
aker and Dr. Ledwich, that we are still of 
ypinion, the true pointed arch will not be 
found anterior to the Norman conquest : 
and we are also inclined to believe, if it 
did not really originate in England, that 
the system was brought to perfection in 
this country. 

An arch and a column are very differ- 


* Reverend Mr, Ledwich of Dublin, in Archzologia, viii. 132. The reference to 
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ent words, and stand for diiferent objects. 
The one is a vaulted aperture, and the 
other a solid substance. Our author how- 
ever, determined in his pursuit, and ob- 
stinate in argument, next has recourse to 
the Roman altars, some of which he refers 
to as examples of pointed arches; but 
how greatly were we surprised to find, on 
examining Horsley’s Britannia Romana, 
that instead of arches we found solid blocks 
consisting of square bases, with pyramidal 
tops! When hypothesis is thus raised on 
such deceitful foundatiofs, the first breeze 
of argument shakes the fabric fu destruc. 
tion. After answering the vague mode 
of reference used by Dr. Ledwich, and 
exultingly pointing out ‘no less than 
eleven” examples in Horsley of this sort 
of pointed arch, Mr. Whitaker says, “yet 
on these instances, however numerous, we 
can hardiy ground any reasonings concern- 
ing the use of the pointed arch in buildings 
here, but we have one stone in Horsicy 
which exhibits the pointed arch in so re- 
gular a form of an arch, and with accom- 
paniments so purely Gothic, in their very 
aspect, as arrested my eye more than thirty 
years ago, as must airest every eye that 
views it, and loudly tells what so many 
years ago I resolved some time or other 
to proclaim from it, the use of the pointed 
arch in the Roman buildings of Britain. 
It is his No, 14 of Scotland.” Mr. Hors- 
ley remarks, that this stone is “* somewhat 
peculiar,” and has accordingly drawn it in 
his peculiar manner, but this is so com- 
pletely unintelligible, that we should be 
very reluctant to write any description 
from such imperfect representation. Mr. 
Whitaker, with bis usual sagacity, and 
undaunted prowess, thus boasts of the 
one, and exercises the other. 


ps 
i, 


“So little did the sight of the original, so 
little did the vi ry delineation of it cairy to 
the mind of this excellent antiquary,” (Hors- 
ley) “ what it-so obvieusiy carries to every 
refecting mind, the impression of an arch 
truly Gothic, upon a monument certainly 
Roman; that he only noticed something pe- 
culiar in the shape of the stone at top! Lhe 
strongest light ot evidence shines in vain upon. 
any mind that is not in the general habu of 
opening its eyes to evidence, and is not also 
disposed by some previous considerations to 
receive the particular evidence at the mo- 
ment.” 


Mont- 


faucon should be, as Mr. Ledwich very obligingly ipidrmed me by Jetter in answering my 
enquiry, to the third tome of the supplement, p. 53, page 156, Pars 1724; there we have 


this description in Latin. 


+ “See Mr. Ledwich in Arch. 170, for the date of this MS.” 
€ 


Any. Rey. Vor. lV. 








This great discovery is considered so 

highly important by Mr. Whitaker, that 
12 is tempted to comment on it very 
largely; though how he dencminates a 
single block of stone a pointed arch, we 
are at a loss to comprehend. From Bri- 
tain he darts across to Jerusalem, where 
he finds the holy sepulchre, and discovers 
in it some pointed arches. ‘These he says 
were built by the empress Helena, and 
cemonstratively prove that they were in- 
troduced at that period by the Romans. 
When we recollect that the city of Jeru- 
salem was repeatedly besieged after the 
reign of Constantine, and that the “ ‘Turks 
and other infidels” directed their ven- 
geance against that building, we cannot 
easily persuade ourselves that it remains 
as left by the architects of Helena— 
‘The pointed arches were more pro- 
bably introduced in those additions to the 
building that were made after the crusa- 
ders took possession of the holy city. 

The reverend author introduces his se- 
cond volume in the following style of 
strained metaphor : this figure of rhetoric 
scems tobe so peculiarly his favourite, that 
he introduces it into almost every page. 


“ T have now brushed away those grains of 
dust in the telescope, which prevented Dr. 
Borlase from beholding the bright constella- 
tien of stars, that was darting its united ef- 
fusion of radiance upon the christianity of 
Cornwall. L have pointed out the stars by 
name to my readers, and entered them in 
form upon my catalogue. Yet I have not 
named all: others remain, provoking my at- 
tention, and challenging my admiration. ‘To 
some of these I now direct my telescope ; 
antiquarianism, like astronomy, continually 
opening a new world upon the eye, and so 
carrying on the range of vision to the very 
extremity of the system.” 


This telescopic view presents to our 
mind’s eye a variety of saints, male and fe- 
male, who were early settlers in Corn- 
wall, whose identity is ascertained by re- 
ferences to historical facts, and illustrated 
by the derivative appellation of certain 
churches and parishes in that county. 
In deseanting on this subject, our author 
has taken an extensive range, and ulti- 
mately endeavours to establish his great 
object :—the early triumph of christianity 
over druidism This is urged with consi- 


derable warn th, in comtradiction to the 
reasonings and conjectures of Dr. Borlase, 
who is charged with ignorance of some of 
these saints, and with having perverted the 
history of others: yet though the poor 
doctor is severely reprimanded tor ignor- 


0 
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ance of saintish biography, Mr. Whitaker 
is obliged to confess that 


*< Our notices concerning ccc are 
very short, little more than sufficient to link 
thein into the great chain that came charged 
with such a quantity of electrical fire from 
Heaven, and that dispeased it in such pleasing 
effusions of light, through a country fully pre- 
pared by her own christianity to retain as well 
as to receive it.” 


With such desultory writing upon such 
fancied subjects, our author contrives to 
fill thirty-two pages, which are terminated 
in the following strain : 


1] have thus carried my chain of evidence 
toa sufficient length for the present; I have 
particularly pointed out that rich embarkation 
of saints which came over from [reland into 
Cornwall about the year 460. All these saints 
existed, we should now remember, in that 
very period of our Cornish history, in which 
Dr. Borlase dreams he ‘ finds many holy 
men employed to convert the Cornish to the 
christian religion ;? when the Cornish appear 
already converted, already christians, and 
having their kings, their nobles, their clergy, 
their monks, or their hermits, all happily 
united in christianity together.” 


In the next section (ii.) the subject is 
continued, and the names, residence, and 
histories of other saints are introduced to 
our notice. These are adduced as further 
proofs of the early establishment of chris- 
tianity. ‘lhe Cornish language is now 
completely exterminated ; which is not 
surprising, if the following account is un- 
equivocally correct. 


“ Borlase, in his Nat. Hist. 315, remarks, 
that the English litargy was first used in Men- 
hynnet. But what must have been the reli- 
cious distress of the Cornish in the long inter- 
val between the proscription of the ancient 
liturgy, and the establishment of the new in 
the English language? ‘The English, too, was 
not desired by the Cornish, as vulgar history 
says, and as Dr. Borlase avers (ibid.); but, as 
the case shews itself plainly to be, forced upon 
the Cornish by the tyranny of England, at a 
time when the English language was yet un- 
known in Cornwall. ‘This act of tyranny was 
at once gross barbarity to the Cornish people, 
and a death-blow to the Cornish language. 
Had the liturgy been translated into Cornish, 
as it was into Welsh, ¢hué language would 
have been equally preserved with this to the 
present moment. But this /ales in a corner 
had not consequeng enough in itself to se- 
cure it that proper attention of humanity and 
of religion, equally with the extensive princi- 
pality of North and South Wales ; for savage 
indeed are those rulers who, for the sake of a 
petty advantage in politics, sentence a whole 
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generation of men to live without the benefit 
of public worship ; as was in our own days 
meditated equally to be done, according to 
the late Dr. Johnson’s information personally 
given to me, against the Scotch of the High- 
Jands, by low wretches who could not lift up 
their souls above the sutfocating vapour of 
politics.” 


In section iii. Mr. Whitaker takes a 
flying excursion to Italy, and descants on 
the ten years persecution under Dioclesian, 
which extended to Britain, and in which 
were martyred Albanus at Verulam, Ju- 
lius and Aaron at Caerleon, and Columba 
in Cornwall. The martyrdom of these 
saints he endeavours to prove from the 
dedication of churches to their memory, 
from ancient records and memorials. 
Leaving the saints, our author adverts to 
a new subject, and particularly describes 
the Coyt, Cromlech, or Barrow, in the 
parish of St.Columb. From this he is 
led to the consideration of other similar 
monuments which are remaining in vari- 
ous parts of Britain, and again returning 
to Cornwall, describes the appearance and 
contents of the ‘ one barrow’ on the downs 
of St. Austle: this memorial of ancient 
customs was levelled in the year 1801 ; 
and its size, formation, and contents, are 
particularly noticed. The observations of 
Mr. W. on this subject, and on the Crom- 
lechen, &c. are the most valuable of any 
in his book, and certainly tend to explain 
some of the mysterious customs of the an- 
cient British. The remainder of this sec- 
tion is occupied with brief memoirs of 
the twenty-four sons and daughters of 
Brechan, a ‘ little king in Wales.’ These, 
according to Mr. Whitaker, were all mar- 
tyrs or confessors in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, and their memories are yearly cele- 
brated in the parish-feasts of those coun- 
ties. 

“* Most of them were Irish, many of them 
Welsh, but some Cornish; holy men, holy 
women, sons or daughters of kings; devout 
hermits, religious prelates, even pious kings 
themselves; renouncing the world for .reli- 
gion, resigning their lives for their faith, and 
rejecting earth for heaven; but so rejecting 
or so resigning merely at the finishing perio 
of persecution, and so renouncing under the 
establishment of christianity in the isle os a 
part of the empire, though a couple of cen- 
turies afterwards. That happy leaven of the 
world, christianity, was jong strug zing to fer- 
ment the mass of the empire, by siow deg:ees 
subdued a part of its natural heaviness, but 
at last diffused her quickemng influence very 
successfully through the whole.” 


Many desultory particulars are next in- 
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troduced relating to St. Kayne, and the 
wonderful well which bears her name, 
Here, as in several other places, the 
** Druidical Antiquary” of Cornwall, Dr. 
Borlase, is reprobated. Returning to the 
history of Germanus, Mr. Whitaker, at 
the commencement of his sixth chapter, 
critically investigates the etymology of the 
principal houses in the parish of St. Ger- 
mans, and thence endeavours to ascertain 
which was the probable residence of that 
saint. An image (of which a print is an- 
nexed) still Kept in the priory, or rather 
Port Eliot, the seat of lord Ei:ot, and re- 
ported to be the effigy of a late prior, is 
pronounced, by our keen-sighted anti- 
quary, to be that of the patron saint of the 
charch. The arguments adduced in proof 
of this, are combined in along dissertation 
on the clerical habits at different periods. 
This pompous display of erudition strongly 
reminds us of Swift's dissertation on a 
broom-stick. From remarks on the an- 
cient parochial church of St. Germans (on 
the site of which the cathedral was built), 
and some vestiges of its rectorial house, 
our author diverts the attention of his 
reader to the consideration of parsonage 
houses in general, with their collegiate 
and scholastic appendages ; in the course 
of which he particularly alludes to, and 
describes that of St. Columb, in its ancient 
and subsequent states. Bellis, and bell- 
towers, are the chief subjects of the next 
section; the remote antiquity of the for- 
mer is strongly urged, and their introduc- 
tion into christian churches is declared to 
be several centuries prior to the era fixed 
by Mr. Bentham, in his ‘* History of Ely.” 
This respectable author is pronounced, by 
Mr. Whitaker, to be ‘* grossly erroneous 
in all his observations on this subject ;” and 
again, “ His very progress of improve- 
ment is retrograde in itself; while his 
course, either retrograde or progressive, is 


all an aberration from the truth.” 


The cathedrals of Canterbury and Whit- 
ern are produced to establish the fact; 
which is thus further exemplified. 

«* Yet there is one instance more to be no- 
ticed by me, one which ts not buried in its 
own remoteness, ad lost in its own solitari- 
ness of position, but overlooked from its very 
familiarity, unseen irom its very brightness, 
and therefore sure to appear still more asto- 
nishing to my readers. We hgve yet a church 
of the Uritons existing alinust entire near 
London, existing unrecognized by our auti- 
quaries, even by its very nistorian, yet shew- 
ing a British beii-tower and a British cross at 
the present moment, This is the abbey- 
church ot 5t, Albans.” 

Ft2 
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The remainder of this section is devoted 
to a particular investigation of St. Albans 
church ; with an account of its original 
structure, successive rebuildings; con- 
stituent parts ; and varieties in the styles 
of its architecture and materials. St. Ger- 
man is now left, and St. Alban occupies 
his station. This saint is made the hero 
of the romance, and the author is con- 
stantly studying how to confound and 
astonish the reader. Thus a Norman 
building is referred to a British period, and 
the high antiquity of every other object 
and occurrence is carried to the very li- 
mits of probability. Indeed, so eager is 
Mr. Whitaker sometimes in his pursuits, 
that he often oversteps the bounds of pos- 
sibility. To us, who seek for plain, 
humble truth, we must own, that these 
meretricious trappings and decorations are 
neither inviting nor agreeable. At pre- 
sent we are not, hovgver, merely examin- 
ing him for our ow? ‘satisfaction or infor- 
mation; but are bound to furnish the 
reader with such an account as will enable 
him to judge of the work, and of the an- 
thor now under review. We have pur- 
sued hjs curvettings and prancing for some 
distance, and shall follow him through the 
remainder of the journey; though it will 
be our endeavour to be as concise as pos- 
sible. The present church of St. Albans 
is certainly a very ancient and very curious 
structure ; it displays several styles of the 
ancient ecclesiastical architecture of Eng- 
land; and had Mr. Whitaker taken the 
Same pains to describe and explain all 
these, as he has in his endeavours to prove 
it of British Roman and Saxon workinan- 
ship, he would have rendered an essential 
service to the cause of history and of an- 
tiquity. 

The third section, recurring to St. Ger- 
mans, gives us some elucidations respect- 
ing its parochial and cathedral state : some 
remains of the ancient episcopal dwelling 
‘are described as still extant in a farm- 
house in the parish. From the various 
styles of building still exhibited in the 
present parish church, Mr. Whitaker very 
strangely asserts, that the Roman Britons, 
Cornish, Saxons, and Normans, have all 
combined their eiforts to produce this 
structure : such extraordinary declarations 
and opinions require only to be produced 
to demonstrate their fallacy. The sober 
historian and architectural antiquary must 
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smile at such singular ideas, and must at 
the same tirhe regret, that a respectable 
veteran writer should propagate such pal- 
pable absurdities. A passage from Leland 
respecting the tomb of one Cornish bishop, 
and the memorials of eleven more, intro- 
duces the fourth section. Endeavouring 
to supply the deficiencies, correct the er- 
rors,* and reconcile the differences of for- 
mer historians and antiquaries, our author 
proceeds to establish and adjust the regu- 
lar succession of Cornish prelates. He 
then proceeds to develope the life and re- 
sidence of St. Rumon, and attempts to 
ascertain the site of the Nemzan Wood, 


‘where, according to Leland, this saint 


made an oratory. Mr. Whitaker then 
strains at an etymology of Ruan Lang- 
horne, his resident village. ‘‘ Here I roll 
up,” he observes, as a conclusion to this 
chapter, ‘ my opened record of Cornish 
prelates ; the record has hitherto been al- 
most as much unopened as the roll of des- 
tiny itself. I have ventured, however, 
and with no ill-omened hand I hope, to ex- 
pand it all before my readers ; I have thus 
produced a long list of prelates, all hither- 
to buried in the happy obscurity of their 
lives: as men, not blazing forth to the 
world with the portentous glare of a 
comet, but shining usefully like the stars 
in their little orbs, overlooked like the 
stars by the idly busy mind of man, yet 
remenibered by nrm who uses the stars 
alone for his regular ministers ; and all this 
assemblage of British bishops have I em- 
bodied from various regions of intelli- 
gence, to supply the place of those mere 
ghosts or shadows which have filled up the 
muster-roll of history so long !” 

The dissolution of the bishopric of St. 
Germans is the leading feature of the first 
section of the seventh chapter. Dr. Bor- 
lase’s account of this transaction, Mr. 
Whitaker observes, ‘is pregnant with 
errors, and it is my business te point them 
out.” He then proceeds to assign the 
causes of the consolidation of this see into 
that of Exeter; taking occasion to repro 
bate the innovation of placing a lawyer in 
the office of chancellor, which was an- 
ciently and “ necessarily” held by a clergy- 


- man. 


The section closes with a view of the 
evils attendant on the annihilation of the 
Cornish episcopate. In a note which oc- 
cupies two pages, Mr. Whitaker takes oc« 


* Noticing an error of Hals, Mr. Whitaker observes, “ One frequently wants a silly 
writer to introduce one into the company of writers as sid/y as himself, aud so to unfoid the 


origin of notions as sédly as they are popular.” —191. 
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casion to exhibit his political tenets. 
Though not precisely connected with the 


history, he here reprobates the conduct of 


the late opposition and ‘* their Whig 
Club.” He. also speaks i in the following 
very kuwxdble terms of himself. 


 T allude pa: ‘ticularly to the commence- 
ment of winter in 1794, ape riod uncommonly 


gloomy to this kingdoms, when the spirit of 


innovation was wildly afloat among Us ; When 
reformation had greedily 
eaten of the insane root, 

Which takes the reasen prisoner 5 
and French republicanism, like an ¢ Até hot 
from hell,’ was ranging the contin-nt with ter- 
ror preceding, or destruction following it. 
"Then it was that I cane forward wilh niy 
* real origin of overmnent.” "Phis vy ork, 
so nece ‘Ssai ‘y for the tin nes, so bol hy challe ng- 
ing all refutation, and so firmly founded upon 
the basis of infallible itstory, succeeded be- 
yond my expec rnp it became forinidable 
enough to pr hs *heusion trom 
the mouths ef th x Phersites, and 
the unprincipies ate house 
of commous. From such persons a mau,of 
any firmness of nerve, of any dignity of mind, 
could have nothing to dread—but their ap- 
probation; that apyeakation, whieh, like 
lightning, blasted whatever it touched.” 
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t2ecus in the 


The next section is partly appropriated 
to ascertain, from the Domesday-book and 
other authorities, the manors, goods, and 
benetices, which accrued to the see of 
Exeter atter its removal from Carawall. 
Afterwards we have a review (though not 
immediately applicable) of the disputes in 
the early christian churches respecting the 
celebration of Easter: and an historical 
description of the manor, town, markets, 
and fishery, of St, Germans. 

Section iii.commences with a history 
ef monks and canons, with their commen 
and distinguishing characteristics. The 
evils of monkish celibacy are here consi- 
dered. he interior of the conventual 
house of St.Germans is particularly de- 
scribed:—as are its hall, dining - room, 
portal, and dormitory. This survey Mr. 
Whitaker prefaces with— Such a walk 
kas never yet been taken by any author, 
and I glory i in being the first to take it. 
¥rom a dissertation on chapels in general, 
their etymology, autiquity, and riches, 
our author returns to that of the Cornish 
priory, with its armorial ornaments : and 
endeavours to obviate vulgar errors re- 
specting monastic diet. Herrings and 
herring- -pies forming a principal part of 
their food, in a noté of three pages he 
traces the remote antiquity of salting her- 
rings, and justities his opposition to some 
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respectable authorities. The mention of 


a shaving-room and bathing-room, as ap- 
pendages to the priory, introduces some 
observations on the office of barbers, and 
the discipline of bathing. 

In the following suaimary review of the 
topics discussed in these volumes, the au- 
thor concludes his ‘* Historical Survey.” 


“Tn tracing this current, 1 have been en- 
abled to lay before my readers many a fine 
object upon the banks, important in itselfand 
in its consequences, ti nportant to Co nwall in 
pa irticular, WMpoI tant to the island in gener iL 
L have disp layed that period of the Cornish 
liistory, in the fuil light of historical radiance, 
which has hitherto beca buried in the clouds 
and mists of ignorance, yet concerns the vei 
saints, mate or female, that almost “ ery ab | 
acknowledges in its na mes, that almost ev ery 
town honours in its wake, and that form a 
necessary link in the chain of Cornish history, 
But I have not contined myseli, like a limitary 
intellirencer, to this ps culiar orb. | have 
ranged over the isiand, held up the origin of 
Gothic aad of modern architecture within it; 
the origin of chess, the origin of free-masons, 
the orig in of armor! ial beariags; pointed out 
the pe riod at whic h ali the grander parts of 
our large churchies, the chancel, the nave, or 
the aile, the bell-tower, the lantern, the ‘pire, 
or the cha ipel, were added to them, or at which 
those » pecu liar decorations of our cathedrals, y 
the mitre, the crozier, or the throne, ap- 
peared within them: and exhibiting seve ral 
churches in Britain, as built by the very Ro- 
mans themselves, yet existent still in part or 
in whole ainong us. I have shewn the abbey- 
church of St. ‘Alba ins, in direct contradiction 
to dis owen historian, to be one of the number. 
Jn doing all this, I flatter myself { have been 
usefully “euploye d, have added something to 
the stock ot antiquarian knowledge, have en- 
Jarged somewhat the bounds of historical cer- 
tainty, and have broke open some new foun- 
tains of inte ‘lligence, historical aad antiquarian, 

for the benefit of the public.” 








In an appendix are three dissertations 
above referred to.—I. On the origin of 
chess,” which appears to have been pub- 
lished in the English Review, 1792, and 
is principally a criticism on the Honvur- 
able Daines Barrington’s Disquisition on 
that game. ii. “ Concerning the origin 
of Kree- masons.” iil. << Concerning a 
Victory attributed to St.German in Wales.” 

It is said that that man has arrived at a 
high pitch of knowledge who “ knows 
himself.” If Mr. Whitaker has not fully 
attained this, he has amply characterized 
Lis own writings in the very terms whieh 
he applies to Dr. Borlase, and to some 
other authors who are’ doomed ‘to travel 
in his road ; for it 1s the constant practice 
ot this gentleman to condemn, and that rq- 
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ther harshly, all other writers who have 
treated on the same subject which he un- 
dertakes. Thus, p. 24, vol. ii, Hals is 
said to have written a “* bed/amite account 
of Penryn.” Poor Borlase’s writings are 
pronounced! “ dreams,” and ‘* that vision- 
ary kind of history, which still haunts the 
scene of reality at times.” He is said also 
to be lost in the ‘* wild whirl of his ideas.” 
Again, he is said to “‘ betray such a debi- 
lity of intellect, as would bend to any force 
of hypothesis, and such a ductility uf faith, 
as would ply with any impulse of tempta- 
tion.” His mind was ** coloured over 
with the tincture of druidism; and viewing 
objects through a druidical spectre-glass, 
beholds all nature under a wonderful trans- 
figuration,” &c. p. 251, vol. i. 

This kind of ianguage occurs continu- 
ally ; and almost every page contains some 
critical castigations. The whole work 
may be considered rather as a severe com- 
mentary on the writings of other authors, 
than a history of one place, one county, 
or one subject. With a mind singularly 
alert, a fancy always eager, and a disposi- 
tion to diverge from the plain even path, 
into every field that skirts the road; Mr. 
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Whitaker takes a Jong time to get over a 
little ground : and though his readers may 
wish to accompany him to the end of his 
journey, they are tired with his excessive 
wanderings, and his incessant garrulity. 
We cannot better characterise this author 
and his writings than in the following 
terms, which were written by himself 
many years ago, as part of a critique on 
Gibbon’s Roman History. Speaking of 
the various species of historical composi- 
tion, he observes, that as ‘‘ we advance 
in the ornamental, we are receding from 
the solid and necessary, we lose in vera- 
city what we gain in embellishments ; 
and the authenticity of the narration fades 
end sinks away, in the lustre of the phi- 
losophy surrounding it. The mind of the 
writer, bent upon the beautiful and su- 
blime in history, does not descend to per- 
form the task of accuracy, and to stoop to 
the drudgery of faithfulness. The mirror 
is finely polished, and elegantly decorated; 
but it no longer reflects the real features 
of the times. The sun shines out indeed 
with a striking effulgence, but it is an 
effulgence of glare, and not a radiation of 
usefuluess.” 


Art. XVIIT.—An Excursion to ihe Highlands of Scotland and the English Lakes ; with 
Recollections, Descriptions, and References to historical kacts. 8vo. pp. 291. 


Mr. MAWMAN, the author of the 
volume before us, is a respectable London 
bookseller, the successor of Mr. Dilly. In 
company with his friend Mr. Salte, he 
left London in the month of July 1804, 
and proceeded by rapid journeys through 
York to Edinburgh. Hence he went 
northwards, following the usual route 
of tourists through the nearer highland 
district of Scotland, and re-entering Eng- 
land at Carlisle, returned to the metro- 
polis through Chester and Birmingham ; 
having accomplished in a month a tour of 
about a thousand miles. The two friends 
were no doubt highly gratified by their 
excursion, and the idea would naturally 
occur to Mr. Mawman, that it would be 
a polite attention and elegant compliment 
to Mr. Salte to print an account of their 


common tour, and inscribe it to his friend 
and companion In this work Mr. Maw- 
man evinces that though he sells books, 
he reads them ; and displays a very credit- 
able aptness at quotation from our English 
classics ; but something more is wanting 
to merit the name of a good writer ; nor 
can the requisite course of study be gone 
through, or the habitual facility be ace 
quired, without a greater expenee of time 
than can be spared from the superior 
claims of a large business. We have no 
objection, however, to admit Mr. Maw- 
man as an honorary member of the cor- 
poration of authors, and trust that in con- 
sequence he will consider it as a duty to 
uphold on all occasions the dignity and 
claims of men of literature. 


Arr. XIX.—The Beauties of Scotland, containing a clear and full Account ef the Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Mines, and Manufactures ; of the Population, Cities, Towns, Villages, 


ac. of each County. 8vo. Vol. 1. 


THE author, or proprietors of this 
work, have condescended to employ some 
disingenuous artifices, which we shall 


take notice of before we proceed any 
further. 
The only possible reason for adopting so 
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preposterous a fitle as Beauties of Scot- 
land, is obviously an endeayour to intro- 
duce the present work to the notice of the 
public, by taking advantage of the deserv- 
edly popular ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,” by Messrs. Britton and Brayley. 
In pursuance of this scheme, the title-page 
and name of the author Mr. Thomas For- 
syth, are removed from their proper place 
the first half volume, to the beginning of 
the second: and in order to favour the 
deceit (for we can cail it by no softer 
name) we are informed on the cover of 
the second half volume that this work is 
an ‘extension of the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales.” In what sense this 
assertion can be considered as true, we are 
wholly at a loss to conceive, except a si- 
nilarity in title, in type, and form, can 
entitle it to this appellation. ‘The ar- 
rangement of the two differs very mate- 
rially, and in our opinion to the disad- 
vantage of Mr. Forsyth’s book. In the 
«¢ Beauties of England” there is a profuse 
reference to authorities at the bottom of 
the pages, and a very valuable list of 
books and maps terminates the description 
of every county: whereas in the Beauties 
of Scotland there are no references, not 
even to sir Jolin Sinclair’s statistical sur- 
vey, to which the author has been so 
materially indebted. ‘The prominent ex- 
cellence of the ‘* Beauties of England” is 
the minute accuracy of its architectural 
details, and the copious though select an- 
tiquarian information that it evinces. In 
the ‘* Beauties of Scotland,” on the other 
hand, there is usually a profound silence, 
and sometimes a profound ignorance on 
subjects of architecture and archeology. 
Both works display a considerable num- 
ber of engravings; so far they resemble 
each other, but in merit of execution they 
ditfer very widely: those in the Beauties 
of Scotland are much smaller than neces- 
sary, and have every appearance of im- 
pressions from old plates retouched ; a 
suspicion which is strengthened by no 
name appearing, either of draftsman or 
engraver. 

We should be sorry, however, if from 
the comparison which Mr. Forsyth’s book 
has provoked, our readers were to ima- 
gine that it is a publication of much pro- 
mise and little performance: on the con- 
trary, we are disposed to think very highly 
of it, and are persuaded that it needed no 
other passport to public favour than its 
own merit. It professes to give a clear 
and full account of the agriculture, com- 
merce, mines, Manuiactures, and popula- 





tion of each county in North Britain ; and 
this promise, as far as the work has 
hitherto proceeded, is faithfully perform- 
ed. There are also various anecdotes and 
historical and biographical notices inter- 
spersed, by which the proper statistical 
part is agreeably relieved and enlivened. 
The style, if not brilliant, is thoroughly 
perspicuous, and by no means dull: and 
Mr. Forsyth, when he shall have finished 
his undertaking, may congratulate him- 
self on having made a very valuable addi- 
tion to the statistical topography of his 
native country. 

The work begins with a+detailed ac- 
count of Edinburgh and Leith, which if 
estimated by the number of pages that it 
occupies (240), may be regarded as long ; 
yet when we consider that this city is not 
only the metropolis of Scotland, but the 
seat of an university, which may rank 
among the very first in Europe for active 
usefulness, and of various other learned 
and scientific institutions, the notice which 
it here receives will by no means be con- 
sidered as disproportionate. The anti- 
quary, and indeed the man of general li- 
terature, may wish that more attention 
had been paid to the curious remains of 
antiquity, within the circuit and in the 
immediate vicinity of this noble city, but 
Mr. Forsyth is not one of those who 
much “regret the destruction of the re- 
mails or vestiges of ancient magnificence,” 
and the rapid manner in which he men- 
tions the * Gothic ruins’’ of the chapel of 
Holyrood abbey, and that exquisitely 
beantiful and nearly perfect specimen of 
ancient architecture, the chapel at Roslin 
castle, will but little tend to reconcile our 
episcopalian archeologists to presbyterian 
topographers. For our own parts, how- 
ever, we are at all times glad to be ex- 
cused from exploring damp and ruinous 
vaults, and think that it is mwch better to 
have too little than too much of antiqua- 
rian lore. The following account of the 
university of Edinburgh will probably be 
interesting to our readers : 


* Among the literary establishments of 
Edinburgh the university naturally takes the 
lead. Having been instituted after the Re- 
formation, among a frugal people that had no 
love for ecclesiastical dignities, it differs creatly 
from the wealthy foundations which receive 
the name of universities and colleges in Eng- 
land, or in the catholic countries of the cont 
nent of Europe. The university of Edin 
burgh consists of a single college, which en‘, 
the privilege of conferring degrees. It con 
sists of a principal, with a salary of 111/. 2. 07, 
whose office is ina great measure nominal, 
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and of a professor in each of the following de- 
partnients : 


Fuculty of Theology 


} 


Salaries. 
D'vinity - - £161 2 OF 
Churen iistory - 100 0 0 
Oriental Languages - 119 12 8 


faculty of Laz. 
os 


Law of Nature and Nations.—Sa- 





lary vastabie, but always above 390 0 0 
(yvii Law - - 100 0 0O 
Scots Law - - 100 0 0 
Civil ddistory and Amiguities 100 0 0 

Faculty of Medicine. 
Amitomy and Surgery - 50 0 0 
Proctice of Medicine i» ay "oe 
Boiany : 77 15 °@2 

, <i AM] = ad ] ) 6 7 
Materic Medica - - _- ain 
Cuenisiry - - - - _- 
‘Lacory of Medicine + tee cra 
Nedwitery - - - <a 
Natural History - —_- — 

Faculty of Arts. 
Moral Philosophy - 102 4 5% 
Rhetorie and elles Let:res 70 0 6 
Greek - - 52 4 53% 
Latin - 5210 0° 

«itl - - 210 O 
Natural Philosophy . 52 4 52 
Mathematics - - 113 6 8 
Practical Astronomy - 100 0 O 
Lo; - ~ 52 4 §3 
Avriculture - 50 0 Q. 


“Of these, the professors of church history: 


and natural iistory , astronomy, Jaw of nature 
and nations, and rhctoric, are in the gift of 
the crown, ‘The protesser of agriculture was 
nominated by sir Willan Pulteney, tounder of 
the institution. "Phe remaining chairs are in 
_ gilt of the town-council of Edinburgh, 

DESI? t 


medical professors alternately give clinical 





s these classes here enumerated, the 


lectures upon the cases of the patients in the 
royal hahimary of & ‘burgh; an institution 
to be afterwards noticed. 

« All the profes 











the rs, excepting the profess- 
or of divinity, 1 ‘¢ fees from their stu- 
dents. The profes sors of the Greckand Latin 
Janguazes have each two. classes of more or 





Jes s advanced students, and attend cach class 
during two hours each day. Mach of the pro- 
fessors of the different branches of science de- 
livers to his students a° daily lecture, which 
occupies rather less than aa hour, but the pro- 
dessor of anatomv’s | cture fasts about an hour 
and ahalf The session of college endures 
annually from the beginning of November tiil 
the month of April; and each protessor dis- 
misses his students separately for the session 
warn Discourse of lectures is finished; so that 
one Class 1s sometimes dismissed a few weeks 
before another. “The professors have no ne- 
Cessary intercourse with their students, and 
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usually have no personal knowledge of them. 
‘(here are here no public examinations or 
disputations; because Scotchmen disregard 
degrees, excepting the degree of doctor in 
medicine: and to obtain it, nothing more is 
necessary than to be able tp undergo a fair 
trial, thé essential part of which is privately 
gone about, and the professors make no in- 
quiry about the personal history or connec- 
tions of the student. “The whole students, 
during their attendance at the university, re- 
side with their relations if they are natives of 
the city; and if they come from a distance, 
they procure for themselves such lodgings as 
their circumstances afford. ‘The proiessors 
in the university of Edinburgh, having only a 
sinall salary, or none at all, are under the ne- 
cessity of attracting students by their literary 
indusiry alone, or by the reputation of their 
talents. The students, on the other hand, 
have no other inducement to atiend any par- 
ticular class than the improvement which they 
are sensible they derive from it. Long at- 
tendance is not expected; and even the me- 
dical degree, which is most valued, can be at- 
tained in three years. 

« This negligent mode of education, in 
which no sort of authority or discipline is ex- 
erted by the professors over their students, 
and in which every student is allowed to live 
as he finds convenient while attending the 
university, without incurring farther expence 
than the professors fees, which for the highest 
class is only three guineas, is well suited to the 
character and situation of the Scottish nation, 
In this way great numbers of young persons 
of a spirited and active character, by einploy- 
ing their time with industry, are enabled to 
attain sucha portion of literature as is suffi- 
cient for enabling them to assume a respect- 
able character in the busy departments oi life. 
‘Their pursuits of fortune are not delayed by 
a tedious academical course of study; while, 
at the same time, if at any future period of 
life they attain to ailuence and leisure, they 
find theix original stock of letiers sufticient io 
enable them to prosecute any branch of 
science with success. At all events, during 
life, they remain impressed with a sense of 
the value of intellectual accomplishments. 
‘They enceavour to give the best education to 
their children; and in the possession of riches, 
they are not likely to assume those self sufli 
cient and purse-proud manuers which form 
the most disgusting effect of sudden and uin- 
expected opulence. 

“In the meanwhile, it is evident that this 
kind of education is only sud to young men 
of linited prospects, who know that their 





-success in life depends upon their industry. 


Accordingly, now that riches and luxury have 
begun to abound in Scotland, the sons of 
men of fortune, unless bred to the profession 
of the law, are sinking fast, with regard to I 
terature, below the character of their fore- 
fathers, among whom learning was very ge- 
neral. ‘To acquire a respectable share of it, 
and to bestow upon it due encouragement, 

















were formerly considered as essential duties 
of every man of rank. 

“ Upon the whole, students at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh may be said in a great de- 
gree to educate theimselyes and each other. 
‘Lhe celebrity of the medical professors, and 
of the men of letters whom Edinburgh once 
produced and still contains, has here excited 
among young persons a pewerful spirit of 
literary emulation cy ambition, which has not 
yet diminished. ‘The students form them- 
selves into clubs or societies for mutual im- 
provement in medicine, natural history, and 
general literature. Some of these societies 
have existed for a considerable time, have 
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niences attending it. In this world, good 
and evil, like Light and darkness, are apt to 
tread extremely close upon the footsteps of 
each other; and we must remain. satisfied 
with what is good, or at least with what is 
tolerable, without always requiring what is 
best. 

“This university, which is now attended 
by from 1200 to 1400 students, and consists 
of the classes already enumerated, arose 
slowly to its present importance. At first, 
in 1593, only one professor was appointed, 
Mr. Robert Rollock;. but afterwards it was 
made to consist of a principal, a professor of 
divinity, four teachers of philosophy, and a 


obtained royal charters, 2nd number among * professor of Latin, called Humanity.  Ori- 


their members many of the most distinguished 
literary characters. "The members write es- 
says, Which are publicly read, and the senti- 
meiuts they contain discussed at their weekly 
meetings. Jn some socicties, in which elo- 
cution is accounted of importance, particular 
questions are discussed in those branches of 
science for the investigation of which the so- 
ciety has been instituted; and very eager, 
and sometimes eloquent, debates occur. As 
the science of medicine is that on account of 
which this university is most celebrated, the 
societies of students in this department are 
most numerous. 

“€ Some of the most eminent professors are 
said to have disapproved of these societies, as 
having a tendency to withdraw the students 
from iaborious and patient study, to generate 
a presumptuous disrespect for their teachers, 
and to render them superiicial reasoners, at- 
tached to the particular systems of Brown, 
Cullen, or whatever else is in vogue, rather 
than able physicians and modest inquirers 
after truth. ‘There is perhaps some truth in 
this censure. At the samme time, trom the 
distinguished character which men bred at 
the university of Edinburgh maintain, in all 
quarters of the globe, it seems probable that 
the energy of spirit, and the freedom of in- 
vestigation, to which this mode of education 
gives rise, greatly overbalance the inconve- 


ginally each professor continued to teach the- 
same students till they left the university ; 
but the improved plan was soon adopted of 
confining each professor to one particular 
branch. By degrees the various other pro- 
fes:orships were instituted which have been 
already enumerated. The medical school 
was instituted in the course of the late cens 
tury. Dr. Monro senior, having given Jec- 
tures privately with great success upon ana- 
tomy, was invited by the magistrates of the 
city to assume the character of a professor in 
the university. Other professorships in this 
branch: of science were instituted in a similar 
manner, in consequence of the previous suc- 
cess of the first professors in the character of 
private leeturers. It may be remarked also, 
that in another department, the chair of rhe- 
toric and belles lettres was not instituted till 
the late celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair had first 
been able to secure the attendance, in his own 
house, of a considerable number of students 
upan his course of lectures.” 


The remainder of the volume describes 
the counties of Mid and East Lothian and 
Berwickshire. 

We shall resume our account of this 
valuable and interesting work in our next 
volume. 


Art. \.X.—-Descriptive Excursions through South Wales and Monmouthshire, in the Year 
1804, and the four preceding Summers. By FE. Donovan, F. L. S. Svo. Two Volumes, 


and Thirty-one coloured Plates. 


TWO more volumes on South Wales ! 
exclaimed we, as opening ane of our 
bookseller’s huge parcels we laid our hands 
on the work betore us. What in the name 
of wonder can be found respecting Mon- 
mouthshire and South Wales, that has 
not been said over and over again, usque 
ad nauseam? Has not every cranny in 
every old wall been examined with mi- 
croscopical attention, and its length and 
breadth and depth ascertained to a tenth 
of an inch? Has not every genealogy, in 
all its various ramifications, been .traced 
upwards and downwards and sideways, so- 


v 


that we are now as well acquainted with 
the stock and progeny of all the Welsh 
princes, as with our own great-grand- 
mothers ? Has not every monumental 
hic gacet been transcribed with most me- 
ritorious fidelity? and are not all the 
great and little men who have had the 
honour of being born or even of residing 
within this selected territory, already bio- 
graphized, and hung round with rags and 
tatters of anecdote Jike any scarecrow ? 
What that is worth gathering can be ex- 
pected from so exhausted a soil? for who 
in these days of antiquarianism would de- 
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viate from the straight Roman high-road, 
into the wild paths of nature, or conde- 
scend to inspect a thronged manufactory 
after a solitary moonlight ramble through 
the roofless echoing aisles of a ruined 
abbey? So thought we on opening the 

resent book ; but finding that it is written 

y a gentleman who last year came under 
our notice as a naturalist, and that it is the 
result of five annual visits, we took cou- 
yage, cut the leaves open, and, though we 
were alarmed now and then, in the early 
part of the work, by the red faces of Ro- 
man bricks and potsherds, persevered to 
the end, and shall be well inclined to em- 
ploy our first leisure in reperusing a book 
from which we have derived more piea- 
sure and more information than from any 
publication of its class that has fallen 
under our notice fora long time past. We 
shall proceed therefore to give a summary 
analysis of its contents. 

Chapter 1. carries Mr. D. and his readers 
from London into Monmouthshire, by the 
way of Bristol. The extraneous fossils in 
the limestone strata of St. Vincent’s rocks, 
near the latter place, give occasion to a 
short but unsatisfactory discussion con- 
cerning the cause or causes which have 
filled the beds of Floetz and secondary 
limestone with these indisputable remains 
of organized bodies. 

In the second chapter the author gives 
a particular account of the Roman re- 
mains of Venta Silurum, now Caer 
Gwent, in which various errors and in- 
congruities of former describers are cor- 
rected and explained. 

Chapter 111. is, for the most part, de- 
voted to Caerleon. This place, first re- 
markable as a permanent station of the 
Romans, and afterwards stijl more re- 
nowned as the princely residence of Ar- 
thur and his valiant knights, was after- 
wards the scene of various bloody conten- 
tions between the Welsh and Saxons and 
Normans, and at length, together with 
the rest of the principality, became a part 
of the English dominions, under the tri- 
umphant and vigorous reign of Edward 
the first. Since that period it has remain- 
ed in safe but inglorious obscurity, and 
has dwindled to a small, straggling, thinly 
inhabited country town. 


** Ruins of Roman buildings, pillars, pave- 
ments, bricks, monumental stones, urns, 
sarcophagi, and coins, must have once been 
numerous here beyond all conception ; since, 
after an interval of fourteen hundred years, 
during which they have been certainly sought 
after, and applied to various purposes, the 
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store appears inexhaustible. Some few of 
the more industrious among the labouring 
poor, tind every winter a profitable employ - 
ment, in digging at a venture for the stones, 
and even bricks and tiles; many, if not the 
far greater number of small houses about the 
place, have been also built, and are kept in 
repair with the materials purloined from these 
subterraneous resources. “There is no kind 
of restriction upon the inhabitants, to prevent 
their digging for these materials in the broad- 
way, which has hitherto furnished them with 
plenty. The space enclosed within the walls, 
if examined with the like unceasing perseve- 
rance, would perhaps be no less productive. 
Last winter, in clearing the bear-house fieid, 
opposite to that in which Arthur's table is 
contained, in order to set potatoes, a vast 
number of large and small stones were found, 
more than a dozen of which were estimated 
at little less than half a ton, or a ton weight 
each; and some much more. ‘The expence 
of raising these stones out of the ground is 
trifling, rarely exceeding sixpence or nine- 
pence per ton, except for the largest ; the 
discovery of these was of some consequence 
to Mr. Hughes, who has a lease of the tield, 
the whole being of fine free-stone.” 


After describing with the zeal, but 
without the usual tediousness of an anti- 
quary, the remains of old Caerleon, Mr. 
Donovan proceeds to mention its present 
state. Caerleon stands upon the Usk, and 
is celebrated it seems for the firmness and 
flavour of its salmon, for which it is in a 
considerable degree indebted to the tol- 
lowing peculiarity in the mode of cook- 
ing: 


“* The fish is no sooner caught in the ad- 
jacent river, than it is conveyed to the town; 
and if sold, the purchaser, after cutting it 
into pieces of a convenient size, parboils it 
in spring water. After this, the picces are 
allowed to cool, and when required for the 
table, they are boiled in the former liquer. 
This mode of dressing salmon has evidently 
the ascendancy over any other that can be 
devised, in towns and other places remote 
from the haunts of this useful ish; the ilesh 
acquiring by that means a degree of firmness 
and delicious flavour, very far superior to 
what might be conceived. 

“ The fish, it appears, must be parboiled 
immediately after it is taken; or at the far- 
thest before the tide returns; and unless this 
precaution can be taken, they tell you, ‘ the 
salmon is good for nothing.’” 


Newport and its vicinity furnish the 
principal materials of the next chapter, 
and these consist, for the most part, of 
antiquarian details. The fifth chapter is 
devoted to a description of Cardiff, once 
celebrated for the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, but now rising into commercial 

















importance in consequence of a recently 
executed canal, by which it communicates 
with the vast meanufactories of Merthyr 
Tydvil, and Aberdare. The sewen, a 
species of salmon commonly supposed to 
be almost peculiar to South Wales, is 
caught here in considerable abundance ; a 
circumstance that afforded Mr. Donovan 
an. opportunity of minutely examining, 
and of ascertaining it to be no other than 
the grey of Ray and Willughby, the sal- 
mo eriox of Linnzeus. Though most 
abundant in the Severn and British chan- 
nel, it is by no means unfrequent in the 
bay of Beaumaris, and occurs, though 
rarely, in the rivers of the southern coun- 
ties of England. The following clear de- 
scription of this hitberto obscure fish 
will, we doubt not, be gratifying to our 
readers. 

«* From the common salmon (salmo salar) 
the sewen differs in various particulars that 
will not fail to strike the eye of the judicious 
naturalist. The general contour of the whole 
fish is slightiy dissimilar: the head is shorter 
and more s!oping; while the lower jaw ex- 
tends rather beyond the upper one, the pre- 
cise contrary of whici is observabie in the 
common saimon. ‘The back is of a pale grey- 
ish colour, glossed with blue, and by no 
means so dark as in the common salmon; 
this greyish colour prevails under the scales 
from the back to the lateral line, beneath 
which the whole fish is of the brightest silver. 
Both on the back and sides, above and be- 
Jow the lateral line, the body is marked with 
dusky purpie spots of a roundish shape, which 
on close inspection appear to be somewhat 
cruciform: the lateral line is straight, and 
placed rather lower than in the generality of 
fishes. The tail is slightly forked, but not 
semi-lunated as in the common salmon: 
when the flesh is cut, it is of a pale red, and 
in point of size the sewen rarely exceetis 
twelve or fifteen inches, weighing from one 
to two pounds each. 

The three next chapters describe Llan- 
daff, Cowbridge, Penline castle, Llantwit 
Major, the village of Newtown, and vari- 
ous other objects which our limits will not 
allow us to particularize. In the account 
of Newtown is some valuable matter for 
the naturalist respecting the vegetable and 
animal marine productions of the vicinity. 
Mr. Donovan employed the fishermen of 
the village to cast their nets in the bay ; 
and, among other interesting specimens 
procured by this means, the septa media, 
a small species of cuttle-fish, whose ex- 
quisitely beautiful and evanescent colours 
acquired for it, among the ancient natural- 
ists, the appellation of the sea chamzelcon, 
and which is described by Mr. Donovan 
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with the eloquence of Buffon, and the ac- 
curacy of Linnzus. 


« When first caught, the eyes, which are 
large and prominent, glistened with the Justre 
of the pearl, or rather of the emerald, whose 
luminous transparency they seem to emulate. 
‘The pupil is a fine black, and above each eye 
isa semilunar mark of the richest garnet. 
The body nearly transparent, or of a-pellucid 
green, is glossed with all the variety of pris- 
matic tints, and thickly dotted with brown. 
At almost every eflort of respiration, the 
little creature tossed its arms in apparent 
agony, and clung more firmly to the finger, 
while the dark-brown spots upon the body, 
alternately faded and revived, diminishing in 
size till they were scarcely perceptible, and 

hen again appearing as large as peas, crowd- 
ing, and becoming confluent nearly all over 
the body. At length the animal, being de- 
tained too long from its native element, be- 
came enfeebled, the colours faded, the spois 
decreased in size, and all its pristine beauty 
vanished with the last gasp of life.” 





In the tenth chapter is a very pleasing 
descriptiou of the village of Margam, the 
ruins of its fine abbey, and the park and 
gardens, which, till lately, inclosed an 
antique mansion-house belonging to the 
Mansel family: an excellent rhyming 
Latin epitaph on a huntsman in the same 


_family, is also introduced in a note. 


Swansea and its neighbourhood furnish 
a very entertaining miscellaneous chapter : 
from which, however, we shall cnly quote 
a humane and judicious regulation respect- 
ing the debtors confined in the castle, as 
we are persuaded that it might be adopted 
wita the happiest effects in many other 
places. 


«* An indulgence extends to every debtor 
confined in the prison of Swansea castle, by 
virtue of which they have an opportunity, 
if their debts be small, with a little exertion, 
prudence, and economy, to liberate them- 
selves from the horrors of a jail. Having ob- 
tained this indulgence, which on proper re- 
presentation it is in the power of the high 


. bailiff to grant, they are allowed to expose 


whatever articles their slender funds may ei~ 
able themto muster, for sale in the ope. 
street, on that side of the market-place next 
to the castie. The limits of this bailiwic |, is 
distinctly pointed out by a range of s::al 
stones down the high-way, and within this 
boundary the debtors are as secure from the 
molestation of their creditors, as though they 
were confined to their dismal cells within the 
walls of the castle.” 


Ss 


The peninsula of Gower is next noticed, 
and the peculiarities that yet characterize 
its inhabitants, said to be descended trom 
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a colony of Flemings, settled here by 

Henry the first in the twelfth century. 

At the conclusion of the chapter the au- 

thor returns to Swansea, and describes, at 

some length, the large and flourishing 
ttery established there. 

Kidwelly, Caermarthen, and that gal- 
lant warrior sir Rhys ap Thomas, must 
not be allowed to detain us; neither can 
we do more than barely notice a remark- 
ably good account of a tin-plate manutac- 
tory in the same chapter. 

The ancient and modern state of Pem- 
broke furnishes materials for a distinct 
chapter; and the two concluding ones of 
the work are devoted to Tenby. Of these, 
if we were to quote the whole of what is 
particularly interesting, we might save 
ourselves the trouble of selecting, and 
transcribe them entire ; but this is incon- 
sistent with our plan, and would be at the 
sume time unjust towards the author. 

Ve trust, however, that he will take in 
seod part our concluding unis article with 
the following extract, 


«Tn the sea round Caldy island, we cap- 
tured many of the J/eduse in the trewl) net 
that had been previously fastened to the end 
ef the boat by the fishermen, One of these, 
2 remarkable, though not uncommon species, 
is Medusa purpurca; a sort distinguished. by 





faving a light purple cross in the center of 





the body, with a horse-shoe mark of the same 
colour, only darker, between each of the 
bars. Another kind, captured in the same 
manner, has a milh-white cross upon the 
body, a chafacteristic mark, by means of 
which the species craciaia is discriminated. 
As the creatures of this tribe rove about in 
search of foed alozg the surface of the sea, 
fhey shine with uncpmmon splendour, es- 
pecially when the sun strikes directly on 
them, or in the night time when it ts very 
dark, appearing in the latter instance highly 
tuminous and phosphoric. ‘These, with a va- 
riety of other marme vermes, and fish of a 
smiail size, are the principal food of the cor- 
vorants, gulls, and a host of other sea-fowl 
that hawt the recks upon this coast. 

** shaping Our course to the south-west of 
Caldy island, we soon arrived upon the oyster- 
bed described on a former occasion. ‘the 
dredging tackle being incomplete, we were 
evntent to take a few cnly of the oysters from 
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the bed. These are of a larger size than any 
I ever saw before on other parts of the Bri- 
tish coasts by nearly one halt. Some of the 
largest I had the curiosity to measure, one of 
which proved to be no less than nineteen 
inches in the exterior circumference of the 
shell. ‘The fish we tasted; it has a strong 
flavour, and is by no means to my mind so 
pleasant, or so palatable, as that of tie sinailer 
kinds of oyster when eaten raw, althoughior 
culinary purposes they may be equally good, 
or, as many esteem them, very far superior. 

“* T was astonished at the number of aste- 
rias, echini, and other offensive creatures that 
infest the oyster-beds. ‘These prowl about 
to the great annoyance of the oysters; the 
asterias, or star-tish in particular, which are 
highly injurious to them. When these crea- 
tures find an oyster open, or gaping to take 
its food, they instantly seize upon it by thrust- 
ing one of theiy long straggling arms into 
them, and killing the animal belore it is able 
to close the shell, in which case one of the 
star-fish eters the oyster, and remains in per- 
fect security to devour the contents. Or 
should the oyster be appfised in time of the 
imininent danger to which it is exposed, the 
moment the arm of the star-fish is inserted, 
it snaps the shell close, and the asterias, un- 
less very dexterous, is compelled to retreat 
with the loss of the arm, or ray so offending ; 
a mutilation of the less importance to this 
aninal, since time will repair the mischance 
by producing another arm, though somewhat 
of a smaller size, in lieu of that which the 
oyster has deprived it of. The echini are 
more destructive to the young spat of the 
oyster, whose tender sheils they bruise with 
those formidable spines with which their bo- 
dies sare, completely covered, or macerate 
them with their teeth; the firm grasp of 
which their tender shells are unable to resist. 
‘The species most injurious is the edible one, 
esculentus, which grows here to a large 
‘The latter is known upen most of cur 
sea coasts by the name ot sea-cges, sea hedge- 
frogs, and Various other local epithets. in 
former times they were esteemed dainties for 
the tables of the great, and even now wheir 
boiled are eaten by sume people.” 


£1Ze, 


As the high, and various merit ef this 
work cannot but be apparent. from the 
specimens that we have cited, we may 
safely comimit it without further reniark 
to the public patronage, 


atning a Collection of highty 
gs; accompanied by copious 
sand the surrounding Country, 









as are most remarkable for Antiquity, architectural Grandeur, or picturesque Beauty. 


Vol. UL. Ato. 


AT the conclusion of the fifth chapter 
of our last yolume, we gave some account 


of the first part of this work; and inti- 
mated that the engravers proposed ta mak¢ 
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some alterations in their second and last 
part. This is now completed; and, upon 
comparing it with the former, we are 
glad to acknowledge that it bears some 
marks of improvement. It still, however, 
falls far short of the title, and is therefore a 
work likely to disappoint the expectations 
of those who order it from that circum- 
stance. Some of the plates in this second 
volume, from drawings by Powel, are exe- 
cuted with much taste ; but if we consider 
them as historical or antiquarian subjects, 
they are trifling indeed. Several of the 
etchings of fragments, tombs, &c. are the 
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most useful plates in the work: because 
they afford that kind of information which 
the man of science and taste can dwelt 
upon with gratification and advantage. 
The accompanying descriptions are evi- 
dently written with careless haste; and 
are replete with vulgarisms and false syn- 
tax. On the whole, these “ select’ views 


may serve to gratify those indiscriminate 
collectors, who think it necessary to have 
every print that is published, to illustrate 
other books; but it can never be ranked as 
a useful or complete work in itself, 














CHAPTER VIi. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. }.—Gcographical Delincations ; or a compendious Vier of the natural and political 
State of all parts of the Globe. By J. Arkin, M.D. 2 vols. 8yo. 


THE happy application of clear and 
precise description, judicious selection, 
and graceful plainness of style to the illus- 
tration of geography, has already been 
felt and approved by the public in Dr. 
Aikin’s ‘* England delineated.” Nor will 
these geographical delineations, which at 
present demand our attention, be found 
in any respect unworthy of their author. 
Ditiering materially as to its object, both 
from the elementary treatises, and the 
more complete systems of this important 
and interesting branch of general science, 
this work may be considered as occupying 
a newly discovered station, whence young 
persons of both sexes may review with 
pleasure and advantage the real extent and 
bearings of their former studies. ‘They 
may also hence probably acquire a clearer 
idea of the characteristic features and re- 
lative importance of the various countries 
of the globe, with their inhabitants, than 
they are likely to gain while their undi- 
vided attention is required to those mi- 
nuter, and, in some degree, topographi- 
cal branches of enquiry, which, however, 
are essential to solid and really useful geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

In arranging and proportioning the va- 
rious information concerning each coun- 
try, Dr. Aikin has adopted for his two 
leading considerations, the characters that 
are impressed upon it by nature, and those 
which it derives from its human inhabi- 
tants. Hence his primary divisions are 
not always coincident with the present 
political distribution. Thus the extinct 
kingdom of Poland, and Hungary with 
Transylvania, have been each considered 
as entitled to a separate description, while 
Prussia and Austria, from their connec- 
tions with the other states of the empire 
by similarity of language, form only sub- 
divisions under the general title of Ger- 
many. In like manner Switzerland, Hol- 
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land, and the Catholic Netherlands, are 
detached from France and described apart. 

A somewhat minute attention has been 
very properly paid to the boundaries of 
the countries, the course of the rivers, 
and the direction of the principal moun- 
tainous chains, so as to render frequent 
reference toa good map, both interesting 
and indispensable. 

The principal materials of this work, 
Dr. Aikin observes, are ‘ necessarily com- 
piled from other books;” but a very pleas- 
ing part of it, the delineation of national 
characters, is original; and the strong 
tincture of liberal moderation diffused 
through the whole, together with the uni- 
form good taste and simplicity of the style, 
give to it acertain charm that is easier 
felt than described. 

For the gratification of our readers, 
and as a fair specimen of the work, we 
shall select part of the chapter descriptive 
of Holland. 


** Under the name of Holland is compre- 
hended the state of the Seven united Pro- 
vinces ofthe Netherlands, of which that pro- 
vince is the principal. Situated on the north- 
western angle of Germany, it is separated 
from it, not so much by a precise natural 
boundary, as by a general diversity of aspec 
and local circumstances. It constitutes the 
Low-country of the German continent, a re- 
gion in which land and water hold divided 
dominion; broken into peninsulas and js- 
lands, intersected with rivers and canals, and 
rescued, as it were, from the grasp of the 
ocean by the unremitting efforts of human in- 
dustry. 

“© Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, aud diligently slow, 

‘The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 

Spreads its long arms amicst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
GoLpsMITH. 
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«© The Seven Provinces are bounded to the 
north and the west by the German sea ; to 
the east by Germany; to the south by those 
provinces which have usually borne the name 
of the Catholic Netherlands. That part of 
it which fronts the sea exhibits strong marks 
of those encroachments made upon it by the 
destructive element, which history records. 
A sweep of low islands to the north gives ad- 
mission through narrow chanuels to an ex- 
panse of salt water called the Zuyder-Zee, 
which occupies the place ofa large tract of 
land, the Batavian isle of the Romans. ‘The 
waters of this gulf have a communication with 
those of the Haarlem Meer, which last is sepa- 
rated only by a narrow slip of land from the 
German sea. ‘The southern part of the coast 
is torn into a number of islands, which con- 
stitute the province of Zeeland. The whole 
range of coast presents only Jand almost level 
with the surface of the water, or, indeed, be- 
neath it, and defended by artificial banks, or 
by a line of low sand-hills, from the incur- 
sion of the tides. 

“ The Dutch Provinces (for that is one of 
their appellations) lie between the latitudes 
51. 30. and 53. 30. From east to west their 
extent is less; and in the whole they are esti- 
mated to contain only about 10,000 square 
miles. The face of the country is, for the 
most part, an unvaried level; but it gradu- 
ally swells into gentle risings on approaching 
the German border. Its compass is too nar- 
row, and its surfacetoo flat, to give birth to 
any considerable river, but it is the drain and 
outlet of several from other countries. 

“The Rhine, on arriving at its south-east- 
ern boundary in the province of Gelderland, 
divides into two main branches, of which the 
more southern, under the name of the Wahal, 
goes to join the Maes; the more northern 
soon forms two more branches: one, the 
Leck, flows due west to join the Maes, not 
far from its entrance into the German sea; 
the other, under the name of the Issel, runs 
northwards to the Zuyder-Zee. A diminu- 
tive stream detached from the first of these 
branches, and passing by Utrecht and Ley- 
den, alone bears the name of Rhine to the sea. 

“The Maes, or Meuse, coming out of the 
Catholic Netherlands, reaches the Dutch 
border a little southward of the entrance of 
the Rhine, and, turning westward, forms the 
limit between Dutch Brabant and the United 
Provinces. After the junction of the Wahal, 
it divides into several channels, forming is- 
lands belonging to South Holland. One of 
its channels, joined by the Leck, passes Rot- 
terdam, to which it gives a fine harbour, and 
at length discharges itself into the German sea 
below the town of Briel. The Scheld, which 
is likewise a river of the Catholic Netherlands, 
passes near the termination of its course, be- 
tween Dutch Flanders and Zeeland, thus 
giving to the United Provinces the possession 
of the keys of its navigation to the sea. 

“That part of Holland which is the bed of 
the Rhine and Maes, and their branches, is 
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naturally a fen or morass, rendered habitable 
only by numerous drains and canals, pro- 
tected by embankments, which yet scarcely 
secure it from inundations. A large lake-like 
expanse of water near Dordrecht indicates 
the site of numerous villages, which, near four 
centuries ago, were suddenly overwhelmed 
by a seabreach, witha prodigious loss of lives 
and property. ‘The lake or meer of Haarlem 
has already been mentioned, which, with its 
communicating branch, the Ye, and other 
meers in North Holland, prove the low and 
watery surface of that district. The province 
of Friseland, on the eastern side of the Zuy- 
der-Zee, is ulmost crossed by a line of meers 5 
and several of the like kind are met with in 
the adjoining province of Groningen. 

“From this sketch of the country it will 
not be expected to afford much scenery at- 
tractive to the lover of the picturesque, nor 
even to abound in the common charms of 
rural landscape. ‘The provinces of Utrecht 
and Overyssel alone present some of the 
agreeable interchange of hill and dale; the 
latter, however, near the German border, ‘is 
deformed by wide naked heaths, which are 
continuous with those of Westphalia. The 
same features mark the eastern parts of Frise- 
land and Groningen. 

“<The climate is not more inviting than the 
face of the country. Its characteristic is 
moisture, with its concomitants of fog and 
mist, frequently enveloping both land and 
sea. ‘Lhe winters are often attended with 
severe cold, so as to freeze not only the rivers 
and lakes, but even the shallow Seplhe Son, 
The summers, however, are sufficiently warm 
and constant to bring to perfection the ordi- 
nary products of the latitude. The marshy 
exhalations and chill damps are prejudicial te 
health, and few European countries -are less 
favourable to longevity. 

«<The soil is chiefly sand, or the muddy de- 
position from rivers, with frequent intermix- 
ture of turf or peat, the fuel of the country. 
When properly drained and manured it af- 
fords excellent pasturage, on which domestic 
animals arrive at a great size. The cows of 
Holland are remarkable for their produce of 
milk, whence butter and cheese are the prin- 
cipal objects of rural economy. Qn the light 
sandy soils, duly cultivated, abundant crops 
of green vegetables are grown. Soine arti- 
cles are brought to greater perfection in Hol- 
land than in most other countries, of which 
are madder and other dying drugs. To- 
bacco is successfully planted on the richer 
soils. Tor horticulture the Dutch have long 
been famous, and their florists supply the cu- 
rious in that branch throughout Europe with 
the choicest flower-roots. 

«« Nature affords so little in this country to 
engage the attention, that a survey of it must 
almost solely be occupied with the works of 
art. Man, and the operations of his industry, 
can no where be contemplated with more ad- 
vantage and interest than in Holland. ‘The 
people of these provinces, anciently celebrat- 
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ed for valour and the love of freedom, were 
rendered laborious, hardy, and frugal, by the 
necessities of their situation. The climate 
further contributed to fix their character, 
which was marked by phlegmatic patience 
and slow diligence. Fitted to undertake 
tasks of great toiland extent, and not easily 
disheartened by casualties or failures, they 
accomplished the arduous enterprise of first 
conquering their country from the ocean, and 
then rendering it a comfortable abode. 

*<’These provinces had acquired a large po- 

ulation and moderate opulence under the 
imited sovereignty of the house of Austria, 
when, in the 16th century, the tyranny of 
ee ape of Spain impelled them to a revolt, 
which, after many years of bloody and dubi- 
ous contest, terminated in their being ac- 
knowledged an independent state. No na- 
tion ever purchased liberty by more heroic 
and persevering efforts; for the cool phleg- 
matic character, when once sufliciently ex- 
cited by great passions, is most to be relied 
upon for carrying its aims into full effect. 
The coincidence of zeal for religious with that 
for political refurmation, infused double vi- 
gour into their exertions, and they at the 
same time freed themselves from the feiters 
of Spanish despotism, and from the chains of 
papal authority. ' 

“« Their losses by land in the earlier part of 
the struggle induced them to seek an indem- 
nification in the other clement, to which they 
were already habituated by means of their 
fisheries and their traflic in the neighbouring 
seas. ‘They assaulted the Spanish trade and 
settlements (then also including the Portu- 
guese) in both Indies, and laid the founda- 
tion of that vast system of foreign commerce 
and colonization which raised them to the 
rank of one of the great powers of Europe. 
They opened an asy!uii for the oppressed of 
all countries: their cities were alled with 
skilful and industrious artisans; their ports 
were crowded with shipping; and Holland be- 
ame the grand depostory and mart for the 
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richest products of all quarters of the globe. 
‘Their population auginented tar bevond the 
sustenance afforded by their native land ; 
but they drew great resources from the ocean, 
and the harvests of all the neighbouring coun- 
tries were theirs through the medium of com- 
merce. 

* The form of government established by 
the Dutch, when become independent, was 
that of a federal republic, in which each of 
the seven provinces retained a domestic so- 
vereignty, while affairs of common concern 
were managed by the states-general, com- 
posed of deputies from every province. In 
times of particular danger a captain-general 
had been appointed under the title of Stadt- 
holder, which office at lengthy becaine heredi- 
tary in the house of Orange, and gave to the 
government a kind of monarchical mixture. 
The ecclesiastical establishment was of the 
calvinistical form, and adherence to it was re- 
quired from all persons in public trusts ; but 
a free toleration was granted to all religious 
sects, which accordingly existed in greater 
variety in Holland than in any other Euro- 
pean country, England perhaps excepted. 
This liberal policy proved of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the state. 

“'Lhe French conquest of Holland in the 
late revolutionary war has subverted its an- 
cient constitution, and destroyed its indepen- 
dence 5 and it can at present be regarded in 
no cther light than as a dependency of that 
overgrown and usurping power, obliged to 
adopt its friendship and enmities, and to ac- 
cept whatever new form of government may 
be imposed upon it. "Che stadtholderate has 
been abolished, together with the jurisdiction 
of the provincial states, and the supreme 
power is nominally vested ina Batavian re- 
pubiic. New changes, however, are de- 
pending, and itis impossible to conjecture ta 
what degree they may be carried, or how 
Jong the separate existence of a Duteb na- 
tion may be permitted.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BIOGRAPIY. 


WE are glad to find that a temporary-stop, at least, has been put to that lazy, 
prolix, and indecorous method of composiag biography, by printing, without selection 
or reserve, the correspondence. of the person to be celebrated ; and thus, as the phrase 
is, making him his own biographer. The “ Correspondence of the Countess of Hart- 
ford” is the only specimen of this idle common-place chit-chat that the last year 
has produced. ‘The largest and most valuable portion of the present chapter is oc- 
cupied by works relating to foreigners of eminence, either originally composed in 
English, or translated from the French and German. Of these Mr. Roscoe’s Leo X, 
unquestionably occupies the foremost rank ; and for liberal impartiality, and accuracy 
of research, claims our entire approbation. The auto-biography of Marmontel, and 
Tibault’s Anecdotes of Frederic of Prussia, cannot fail of being interesting to every 
class of readers ; and the Linnean school of naturalists has reason to be thankful to 
Dr. Maton, for the new and enlarged form which he has given to Dr. Pultney’s ac- 
count of their illustrious master. Of domestic biography the Memoirs .of General 
Thomas, an Indian adventurer, are worthy of being particularized, as throwing light 
on the politics, manners, and state of society among the native princes of India. Mr. 
Cayley’s Life of Sir Walter Ralegh is a valuable addition to the mass of our litera- 
ture ; and Mr. Cumberland’s Life, from his own pen, closes with dignity our annual 
list. 


Arr. I1.—The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Fenth. By Witttam Roscoe. 4 vols. 4to. 


A HISTORY of Leo X. has long been 
one of the works most wanted in literature. 
Collins had meditated such a history, and 
as said to have published proposals for it. 


« Among the friends of Collins, who seem 
to have shared his confidence and his studies, 
was Mr. Thomas Warton, by whom the de- 
sign of giying a history of the resteration of 
letters in Europe was continued, or revived, 
In the excellent essay of his brother Dr. 
Warton, on the life and writings of Pope, 
is the following passage. ‘Concerning the 
particular encouragement given by Leo X. 
to.literature and the fine arts, [ forbear to en- 
large, because agriend of mine js at present 
engaged in — the History of the Age of 
Leo the Tenth. It is anoble period, and full 
of those most important events which have 

Ann. Rev. Vou. LV. 


had the greatest influence ‘on human affairs : 
such as the discovery of the West Indies by 
the Spaniards, and ofa passage to the East by 
the Portuguese; the invention of printing ; 
the reformation of religion ; with many others, 
all of which will be insisted upon at large, and 
their consequences displayed.’ As the essay 
which contains this passage was first pub- 
lished in 1756, the same year in which Col- 
lins died, it is possible hat this notice was 
intended to refer to his undertaking ; but it 
is also certain, that on his death the design 
was not abandoned by his surviving friends. 
In a conversation which | had the pleasure of 
enjoying with Dr. Warton, in the year 1797, 
the progress made in an undertaking which 
had been so long announced to the public, 
became an object of my inquiry. By him f 


’ was informed that it had been thé intention of 


himself, his bfother, and séveral of their lite- 
Gg 
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rary friends, to give a history of the revival 
of fetfers, not euly in Italy, but in ali the 
— countries of Europe; and that the 

istory of English poetry, by Mr. Thomas 
Warton, was only a part of Chis great design. 
When we advert to the various and excellent 
critical productions of these liberal and learn- 
ed brothers, and consider that amony ,the 
names of their coadjutors, would probably 
have been found those of West, of Walpole, 
of Mason, and of Gray, we cannot suflicient- 
ly lament the want of public-encouragement, 
which was, in all probability, the chief cause 
that prevented this noble and extensive un- 
dertahing from being carried into complete 
execution.” 


The want.of public encouragement for. 


worthy undertakings is always to be la- 
mented ; in this instance, however, it has 
rather been beneficial to literature than 
injurious ; for highly as we respect the 
great names which have been thus men- 
tioned, we cannot but feel that the history 
of Leo could not have been in better hands 
than in those of Mr, Roscoe. By writing 
the life of Lorenzo de Medici, he had fully 
prepared himself for the task ; that work 
has received the stamp of approbation, in 
the .country where its merits can most 
truly be appreciated, and the name of 
Dottor Guglielmo Roscoe stands as high in 
Italy as in England. 

It is we}]l Known what rare and valuable 
documents this writer had the good, for- 
tune to procure‘for his former work—he 
has not been Jess fortunate in his researches 
for the present: By the assistance of Lord 
Holland, ,and Mr.. Penrose, and the libe- 
rality of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
archives of Florence were opened to him, 
from whence two volumes of important 
papers were transcribed... Mr. Johnson, 
in like manner, collected materials trom 


the Vatican; and while Mr. Roscoe «yas, 


thus indebted to, the truly praiseworthy 
assistance of-his countrymen, he was like- 
wise favoured with communications from 
many of the most learned men in Italy, 
Mr. Shepherd, the biographer of Poggio, 
examined for him the unpublished part 6f 
the diary of Paris: de Grassis, im the na- 
tional library at Paris. ‘The public libra- 
ries in England were diligently explored, 
and private collections opened to hiin with 
that liberality which, we rejoice to say, 
characterises th® present age,— Having 
acknowledged these various sources. of as- 
sistance, Mr. Roscoe speaks of the work it~ 
self with that manliness and eandour which 
so hondurably distinguish his writings. ~~ 

‘With respect.to the exceution of the fol- 
lowing work, I cannot put be well aware, 
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that many circumstances and characters will 
be found represented ina light somewhat 
different from that in which they have gene- 
rally been viewed, and that I may probably 
be accused of having suffered myself to be 
induced by the force of prejudice, or the af- 
fectation of novelty, to remove what have 
hitherto been considered as the land-marks 
of history. ‘Lo imputations of this kind, E 
feel the most perfect indifference. ‘Truth 
alone has been my guide, and whenever she 
has steadily diffused her light, L have endea- 
voured to delineate the objects in their real 
form and colour. History. is the record of 
the experience of mankind in their most im- 
portant concerns. If it be impossible for-hu- 
nxin sagacity to estimate the consequences of 
a falsehood in private life, it is equally im- 
possible to estimate the consequences of a 
false or partial representation of the events 
of former times. ‘The condyct of-the present 
is regulated by the experience of the past. 
The circumstances which have led the way to 
the prosperity or destruction of states, will 
lead the way to the prosperity or destruction 
of states in all future ages. If those in high 
authority be hetter informed than others, it 
is from this source that their information must 
be drawn ; and to pollute it, is therefore to 
poison the only channel through which we 
can derive that Knowledge which, if it can be 
obtained pure and unadulterated, cannot tail 
in time to purify the intellect, expand: the 
powers, and improve the conditiom of the, 
human race. 

“*T cannot deliver this work to the public 
without a most painful conviction that, not- 
withstanding my utmost endeavours, and the 
most sedulous attention which it has been in 


‘my power to bestow upon it, many defzurs 


will still be discoverable, not only from the 
omission of much important information, 
which may not have occurred to my in- 
quiries, but from an erroneous or im- 
perfect use of sach gs I may have had the 
good fortune to obtain. Yet | trust that, 
when the extent of the work, and the great 
variety of subjects which it comprehends, are- 
tonsidered, the candid and judicious will 
make due allowance for those inaccuracies 
against which no vigilance can at all times 
elfectually guard. With this publication ‘I 
finally relinquish all intention of prosecuting, 
with a view to the public, my tesearches into 
the history and. literature. of Italy.. ‘That J 
have devoted to its completion a considerable 
portion of time and of labour, will sufficiently 
appear from the perusal of the following pages, 
ail it may therefore be presumed that L can- 
not be indifferent to,its success. , But what- 
ever inducements I may have found .in,the 
hope of conciliating the. indulgence, or the fas, 
vour of the public, [ must finally be permitted: 
to.avow, that motives of adifferent,and pet-: 
haps of a more Igudable Rature, have pccas- 
sionally concurred. to inducé me to persevere: 


‘in the present undertaking. Among.,these 


is ay earnest desire to cxlubit to the preset 
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times an illustrious period of society ; to re- 
call the public attention to those standards 
of excellence to which Europe has been in- 
debted for no inconsiderable portion of her 
subsequent improvement ; to unfold the ever 
active effect of moral causes on the acquire- 
ments and the happiness of a people; and to 
raise a barifer, as far as such efforts can avail, 
against that torrent of a corrupt and vitiated 
taste, which, if not continually opposed, may 
once more overwhelm the cultivated nations 
of Europe in barbarism and degradation. ‘To 
these great and desirable aims, [could wish 
to add pikers, yet more exalted and com- 
mendable ; to demonstrate the fatal conse- 
quences of an ill-directed ambition, and to 
deduce from the unperverted pages ot history, 
those maximsof true humanity, sound wisdom, 
and political fidelity, which have been too 
much neglected in all ages, but which are the 
only solid foundations of the repose, the dig- 
nity, and the happiness of mankind.” 


Giovanni, afterwards Leo X., second 
son of Lorenzo de-Medici, was born at 
Florence, 1475, the year of jubilee. Va- 
rious motives induced his father to destine 
him to the church. As politics became 
more systematized, princes were desirous 
of procuring a seat in the college of cardi- 
nals for their relatives, as a necessary step 
to the papal chair. No persou had stronger 
reasons to form such a plan than Lorenzo. 
He had suffered severely from the enmity 
of the papal see, and he knew no other 
means which could so effectually secure 
his family in the possession of their usurped 
1.ver. Accordingly Giovanni received 
the tonsure* when only seven years old, 
and was declared capable of ecclesiastical 
preferment. The abbey of Fonte-dolce 
was given him by the king of France, and 
from thenceforth he was called Messire 
Giovanni. The next year came a courier 
from the same king, to say that he had 
conferred upon him the archbishopric ox 
Ais’: the Pope made some ‘ebjection to 
this on account of his youth; but it soon 
appeared that there was an objection which 
Was not so easily to be removed as his 
¢holiness’s scruples, for the next news was 
fiat the archbishop was not dead, Some 
compensation, for this disappointment was 
soon made by the pope, who gave him the 
rich abbey of Passignano. ‘It would not 
be difficult,” says the historian, ‘ to de- 
chim against the corruptions of the Roman 
see, and the absurdity of conferring eccle- 
$iastical preferments upon a child; but in 
the estimation of an impartial observer, it 
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is a matter of little moment whether such 
preferment be bestowed upon an infant 
who is unable, or an adult who is unwill- 
ing, to perform the duties of his office ; 
and who, in fact, at the time of his ap- 
pointment, neither intends nor is eXpected 
ever to bestow upon them any share of 
his- attention.” 

But the purple was the important ob- 
ject.—The history of Giovanni's advance- 
ment to this dignity is given from Lo- 
renzo’s confidential correspondence, with 
amusing minuteness. In the articles signed 
by Innocent, on his electign, he had so- 
lemuly promised not to raise any person 
to the rank of cardinal who had not at- 
tained thirty years of age ; but this dith- 
culty, as well as all others, yielded to the 
persevering policy of Lorenzo. His first 
step was to induce the pope to make a 
promotion of cardinals; a design which 
the infirm and inactive old man delayed 
from time to time to execute. “ This 
event,” says he, in a letter to his ‘envoy at 
Rome, “ ought not to be delayed longer 
than can possibly be avoided: for when 
his holiness has completed it, he will be 
another pope than he has hitherto been ; 
beeause he is yet a head without limbs, 
surrounded by the creatures of others, 
whereas he will then be surrounded by 
his own.”’—While he thus makes it appear 
to be the pope’s-interest to take this step, 
he merely adds, concerning his own ob- 
ject, “he may also gratify me, if he thinks 
proper.” Bat when the promotion was 
positively determined on, his solicitations 
became more pressing. He wrote to the 
pope himself, saying that ‘* he mest ear- 
nestly intreats, if he is ever to receive any 
benefit from his holiness, that it may be 
conceded to him on this occasion ;” re- 
questing his favour with no less fervency 
than he would request from God the sal- 
vation of his soul! ‘To one of the cardi- 
nals who espoused his cause, he says ‘* he 
considers the favour in no other light than 
as if he were raised from death to life.” 
No candidate ever canvassed more assidti- 
ously, even at an election in England 5 
what other electionecring arguments were 
applied, we are left to conjecture ; what- 
ever they may have been they were suc- 
cessful, and Giovanni, at the age of thir- 
teen, was made a cardina¥, under the tide 
of S. Maria in Domenica. The day after 
he had received the welcome tidings, Lo- 
renzo sent the measure of his san’s stature 


* Mr- Roscoe used the Latin word tonsura. This should pot be done-when we have-a 


correspondent word m our own language. 
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to Rome; “ but in my eyes,” he adds, 
** he seems to have grown since yesterday.” 
Politiano, partaking his patron’s joy, had 
even the folly or the assurance to compli- 
ment the pope upon the wisdom of his 
choice. “ Allow mé,” he says im this cu- 
rious epistle, “ to congratulate your holi- 
ness, that by this exertion of your own 
discriminating judgment, you have added 
immortal honour to your other great diss 
tinctions : our young cardinal has had 
the happiness to be so born and constt- 
tuted by nature, so educated and directed 
as to his manners; so instituted and taught, 
as to his literary acquirements, that in his 
genius he is inferior to no one ; neither is 
he surpassed by any of those of his own 
tine of life, in industry ; by his preceptors, 
in learning ; or by mature age, in gravity 
and seriousness of deportment. From his 
cradle he has meditated on the sacred of- 
fices of the church; and such was the spe- 
cimen which he had given, while yet a 
child, of his virtues and talents, that the 
feputation of them induced that most wise 
and most pious king, Louis X1., to judge 
him not unworthy of the high dignity of 
an archbishop. Doubt not but he will 
fill the august purple. He will not faint 
under the weight of the hat, nor be daz- 
zled by the splendour that surrounds him : 
you will find in him, a person not un- 
qualified for such a state, nor unequal to 
such a burthen. Already he appears in 
full majesty, and seems to exceed his 
usual stature.” 

Lorenzo had too much good sense to 
approve of such a letter, and there is rea- 
son to suppose that it was suppressed. 
Politiano designed it to be read in the 
consistory, and printed it in the collection 
of his epistles! The pope, in conferring 
this dignity upona boy, had decency enough 
to stipwate that he should not assume the 
insignia of his rank, nor be received as a 
member of the college, for the space of 
three years ; restrictions with which Lo- 
renzo could never induce him to dis- 
pense. 

Whether it is advisable to unite general 
history with individual biography, as in the 
present work, has frequently been dis- 
puted ; we have no hesitation in saying 
that it was absolutely necessary here. The 
life of Leo, in his early years, was so mate- 
rially affected by the politics of Italy, then 
the great theatre of contention between 
France and Spain, that it could not be 
fairly understood, unless the history of 
those transactions were related at large. 

Many of the young gardinal’s colleagues 


. 
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were men who afterwards became conspi- 
cuous in the history of Europe. Rode- 
rigo Borgia, the famous or infamous Alex- 
ander VI., was the eldest member of the 
college ; bad as he was, his memory has 
been blackened. In’ sketching his cha- 
racter at this time, Mr. Roscoe’ observes, 
that his attachment to his mistress Vanozza 
appears to have been sincere and uniform, 
and that he regarded her as a legitimate 
wife. Francesco Piccolomini, nephew of 
Pius IL., and afterwards Pius III., was 
another member ; his character was high 
and unblemished. A third was Giuliano 
della Rovere, the restless Julius WT. These 
distinguished men are briefly, but ably 
introduced, chap. ii, ‘The state of litera- 
ture in Italy is then examined. A few 
members of that academy at Rome, which 
the brutal and ignorant Paul LH. had per- 
secuted, were. still living. © Pomponius 
Ltus was the chief of these old scholars. 
Callimachus Experiens, his associate, had 
taken shelter in Poland, where he come 
posed his excellent history of the affairs 
of Hungary. Paolo Cortese had formed 
a new society in the capital of the chris- 
tian world. Literature however was not 
in a flourishing state at Rome ; it prospered 
more at Florence, at Naples, at Mantua, 
at Milan, and above all at Verrara, where 
Ariosto was now succeeding to Boiardo. 
This second chapter concludes with az 
account of Aldo Manuzio, the great bene- 
factor of learning. Pico of Mirandola was 
one of his most intimate friends; and it 
was.in his conversations with him, and 
with Alberto Pio, lord of Carpi, thatAlde 
formed the idea of his great undertaking, 
to which, in all probability, they contri- 
buted their pecuniary assistance. 


“ The place which he chose for his estab- 
lishment was Venice, already the most distin- 
guished city in Italy for the attention paid tg 
the art, and where it was most probable that 
he might meet with those materials and ase 
sistants which were necessary for his purpose. 
In making the preparations requisite for com- 
mencing his work, he was indefatigable ; but 
the more particular object of his wishes was 
the discovery of some method by which he 
might give to his publications a greater degree 
of correctness than had been attained by any 
preceding artist. ‘lo this end he invited to 
lis assistance a great number of distinguished 
scholars, whom he prevailed upon, by his own 
iniluence, and that of his friends, or the sti- 
pulation of a liberal reward, to take up ther 
residence at Venice. ‘That he might attach 
them still more to the place, and to each 
other, he proposed the establishment of a 
litesary association, or academy, the chief 




















Object of which was to be the correcting the 
works of the ancient authors, with a view. to 
their publication in as correct a manner as 
possible. Of this academy Marcus Musurus, 
Pietro Bembo, Angeio Gabrielli, Andrea Na- 
vagero, Daniello Rinieri, Marino Sanuto, 
Benedetto Ramberti, Battista Egnazio, and 
Giambattisti Ramusio, were the principal 
ornaments, and will be entitled to our future 
notice. «For the more effectual establishinent 
of this institution, it was his earnest wish to 
have obtained an imperial diploma ; but in 
this respect he was disappointed ; and the 
Venetian academy, which ought to have been 
an object of nationai or universal munificence, 
was left to depend upon the industry aod 
bounty of a private individual, under whose 
auspices it subsisted during many years in 
great credit, and effected, in a very consider- 
able degree, the beneticial purposes which its 
founder had in view. 

“Such were the motives, and such the pre- 
parations for this great undertaking ; but its 
execution surpassed all the expectations that 
its most sanguine promoters could have jorin- 
ed of it. The first work produced from the 
Aldine press, was the poem of Hero and Le- 
ander, of Musus, in the year 1404; from 
which time, for the space of upwards of twenty 
— during which Aldo continued his Ja- 

yurs, there is scarcely an ancient author, 
Greek or Latin, of whom he did not give a 
copious edition, besides publishing a consider- 
able number of. books in the Italian tongue. 
In the acquisition of the most authentic co- 
pies of the ancient authors, whether iunu- 
script or printed, he spared neither labour nor 
expence; and such was the opinion enter- 
tained of his talents and assiduity by the ce- 
Jebrated Erasmus, who occasionally assisted 
him. in revising the ancient writers, that he 
has endeavoured to do justice to his merits, 
by asserting in his dagia, ‘that if some tu- 
telary deity had promoted the views of Aldo, 
the learned world would shortly have been in 
possession, not only ofall the Greek and La- 
tin authors, “but even of the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic ; insomuch, that nothing could have: 
been wanting, in this respect, to their wishes. 
"Phat it was an enterprize of royal munificence, 
to re-establish polite letters, then almost ex- 
tinct ; to discover what was hidden; to sup- 
ply what was wanting ; and to correct what 
was defective.’ By the same eminent scho- 
lar we are also assured, that whilst Aldo pro- 
moted the interests of the learned, the learn- 
ed gave him, in return, their best assistance ; 
and that even the Hungarians and the Poles 
sent their works to his press, and accompa- 
nied them by liberal presents. How these 
great objects could be accomplished by the 
efforts of an individual will appear extraordi- 
nary ; especially when it is considered, that 
Aldo was a professed teacher of the Greek 
language in Venice; that he diligently attend- 
ed the meetings of the academy ; that he 
maintained a frequent correspondence with 
the learned in all countries ; that the prefaces 
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and dedications of the books which he pub- 
lished weie often of his own composition ; 
that the works themselves were occasionally 
illustrated by his criticisms and observations; 
and that he sometimes printed his own works: 
an instance of which appears in his Latina 
grammar, published t the year 1507. The 
solution of this difficulty. may however, in 
some degree, be obtained, by perusing the in- 
scription placed by Aldo over the door of his 
study, in which he requests his visitors, to 
dispatch their business with him, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and begone; unless they 
come, as Hercules came to Atlas, with a 
View of rendering assistance 3 ta which  éase 
there would be sutticient employment, both 
for them, and as many others as might repair 
thither.” 


Chapter III. The tranquillity of the 
country was now to be disturbed. While 
the young cardinal was taking his seat in 
the consistory, Lorenzo died; Innocent 
VIII. died also within a few months, and 
Alexander VI. was elected his successor, 
to the disgrace of the Romish church, and 
the misfortune of Italy. He had purchased 
the papacy as openly as Didius Julianus, 
in old times, had purchased the empire ; 
and he employed his power as ill as he 
had obtained it. ‘The cardinal was. one of 
the five members of the conclave who did 
not sell their votes upon this occasion ; on 
other accounts he was inimical to Alex- 
ander, and he now thought it prudent to 
retire to Florence. ‘The stern overtook 
him there. Lodovico Sforza, for the sake 
of usurping the dukedom of Milan, and 
the pope, with a view to the aggrandize- 
ment of his children, formed a league 
with the Venetians against Naples. Piero 
de Medici united with the king of Naples 
to oppose them; means were found to 
make the pope change his party, ans Stor« 
za invited Charles VIII. of France into 
Italy. ‘This memorable expedition was 
one of the historical subjects which Gib- 
bon meditated, before he fixed upon a 
better theme. Itis not a happy subject; 
the expedition, though most important ia 
its after-consequences, was i all its cir- 
cumstances insivnificant. A profligate 
and cowardly king blundered into Italy at 
the head of a fine army ; obtained his ab- 
ject, because the misconduct of his oppo- 
nents was even greater than his ewn ; and 
at the first approach of any real danger, 
blundered home again; Jeaving, as the 
eilects of his conquest, Jong and obstinate 
wats to France and Spain, and Italy ; and 
to the rest of Kurope, the most tremendous 
disease that has ever vet been dispensed 
to man as the punislixent of his vices. 
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It is a history which holds out no splendid 
event to the admiration, no virtuous cha- 
racter to the love of mankind. There has 
perhaps never, been an age of such moral 
turpitude, and political villainy, as thatof 
Ferdinand, the catholic king, Charles 
VILL, and Alexander VI. 

Of this expedition we have here, for 
the first time in our language, a full ac- 
count. Its consequences to the Medici 
family were disastrous ; and to Piero, the 
head of that family, they were ruinous. 
As he was in alliance with Naples, the 
French marched. towards Florence. The 
popular party, no longer restrained by the 
authority, nor conciliated by the virtues of 
Lorenzo, ‘regarded Piero as the cause of 
their danger, and thwarted him in all the 
measures which he would have taken to 
guard against it. He himself had not ta- 
Jents to contend with the ditficulties of 
his situation, and unhappily imitating the 
example of his father, though the circum- 
stances were so difterent, went to the 
French camp, and put all the places of 
Strength and importance into the invaders’ 
hands. In consequence, as soon as he re- 
turned to the city, ‘an insurrection took 
place; from which he and his brethren 
with difficulty escaped. His errors did 
not terminate here. Had he claimed the 
roiection of Charles at this juncture, it 
would have been granted him ; instead of 
this, he fled to Bologna, and a popular go- 
vernment was established at Florence, 
under the auspices of France. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters the far- 
ther progress of the French arms is re- 
lated ; and the return of Charles to France ;° 
his death ; and three unsuccessful attempts 
of the Medici to regain their authority in 
Florence. 

Chapter VI. The internal commotions 
which the first irruption of the French. 
had occasioned in Italy had not subsided 
before a second was planned, and by an 
enemy far more formidable than the de- 
bauched and pusillanimous Charles. ‘The 
pope and the Venetians once more allied 
themselves with France. The cardinal, 
who had now been five years an exile from 
his native city, disheartened by so many 
fruitless attempts to return, and foreseeing 
what new troubles were about to arise, 
visely resolved to withdraw from so tu- 
multuous a scene. Rome ought to have 
been his safe residence, but Alexander 
was his enemy. He therefore, with his 
cousin Giulio di Medici, formed a party 
of twelve friends, and travelled incognito 
through the principal kingdoms of Europe, 
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waiting for better times. He wished to 
have crossed from Flanders into England, 
but his companions dissuaded* him, for 
they were ‘ terrified at the waves of that 
vast and profoundest sea!” When they 
returned to Italy they found the cardinal 
Guiliano delle Rovere at Savona, where 
he had fled from his enemy Alexander ; 
—a singular meeting ;—three retugees 
sitting at one table, each of whom was 
afterwards pope. From Savona he went 
to Genoa, and remzined a while with his 
sister. Great events mean time had taken 
place in Italy. Louis XII. had seized 
Milan, and cast Lodovico Sforza into that 
prison, where the punishment of his ma- 
nifold crimes commenced : he languished 
there ten years in solitary confinement, 
till his death. Cesar Borgia, to whose 
aggrandizement all the schemes of Alex- 
ander tended, was pursuing his career in 
Romagna. In the midst of these commo- 
tions the cardinal hoped that something 
might occur to restore his family; and he 
accordingly went to Rome, to be in the 
very centre of the intrigues of Italy. Alex- 
ander treated him with respect, and appa- | 
rent intimacy, because he was desirous’ 
it should be believed that a man so re- 
spectable was his friend. Their political 
views also now concurred; the Medici 
hoped, by Borgia’s assistance, to be re- 
instated in Florence, and he probably was 
willing, under their-name, to obtain pos- 
session of the ‘Tuscan state for himself. 
But Lewis peremptorily interfered, aud 
this fourth attempt also proved in vain. 
The infamous secret treaty between 
France and Spain, for the partition of 
Naples, was now formed, and carried into 
effect :—‘‘a plan,’ says Mr. Roscoe, 
“* which has served as a model on subse- 
quent occasions, and which, .if the moral 
sense of mankind be not extinguished by 
the subsequent repetition of such enor- 
mities, will consign the memory of these 
royal plunderers to merited execration.” 
Borgia too, by one of the most memorable 
instances of perfidious murder which is 
upon record, for the shame of the human 
race, had rid himself of those persons 
whose opposition he most feared, and 
seized upon their territories. All Ro- 
magna was in his possession; his eye was 
upon Pisa and Siena, and Florence ; and 
Alexander had already proposed to the 
college of cardinals to bestow upon him 
the title of king of Romagna and Umbria. 
Italy perhaps has reason to regret that these 
ambitious hopes were disappointed; for 
Borgia might have consolidated such a 




















kingdom a3 would have defied the attempts 

of toreign powers, and secured-the peace 

of the country. But at the very time’ 
when he seemed certainly to have attained 

his object, the death of his father deprived 

him of every thing ; and all his intrigues, - 
and all his crimes, -were rendered useless. 

Mr. Roscoe has summed up the chardeter 

of Alexander VI. with his usual ability 

and candour, and fair judgment ; abomi- 

nable as he was, his crimes have been 

highly overcharged. The incestuous in- 

tercourse with his daughter, which has 

been imputed to him, is satistactorily dis- 

proved. in an appended dissertation on 

Lucretia Borgia, which effectually clears 
her trom the charge ; and Cesar Borgia is 
as clearly acquitted of the murder of his 
brother. 

Chapter VII. The royal robbers soon 
quarrelled concerning the division of the 
spoil, and -Ferdinand, by means of the 
great Gonsalvo, secured the whole to him- 
self. This completed the ruin of Borgia. 
Julius II., the new pope, was the old 
enemy of his family ; Borgia had credu- 
lously listened to his fair promises, when 
he was:soliciting the papacy, and assisted 
him in obtaining it. Machiavelli has enu- 
merated this as one of the few mistakes of 
his political life, and the mistake was fa-' 
tal. Julius had no sooner obtained the 
papal throne than he seized upon him, 
and did not liberate him till many of his 
fortresses in Romagna were delivered up. 
Borgia expected aid from the Spaniards ; 
they had promised it; and Gonsalvo had 
given him a safe-conduct : but this great, 
and otherwise excellent man, had not yet 
Jearnt that the duties between man and 


man are of a higher nature than those be-' 
tween subject and sovereign; and that’ 


when a sovereign’s comiands are iniqui- 


tous, it becomes the duty of the subject’ 


to refuse obedience. _ By Ferdinand’s or- 


der he violated his pledged word, and sent: 


Korgia. prisoner to Spain. He remained 
two years a prisoner at Medina del Cam- 
po ; and having escaped from thence, en- 
tered the service of Jean d’Albret, ‘his 


brother-in-law, and was killed wider the: 


walls of Viana. 


“« Of this extraordinary character it may’ 


with truth be observed, that his activity, 
courage, and perseverance, were equal to the 
greatest attempts, In the pursuit of his ob- 
ject. he overlooked or overleaped ail other 
considerations ; when force was ineffectual he 
resorted to fraud; and whether he thundered 
in open hostility at the gates of a city, or en- 


deavoured to effect his purpose by negotiation 
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and treachery, he was equally irresistible. If 
we may confide in the -tarvative of Gulicior- 
dini, cruelty, rapine, imjustice, and lust, are 
ouly particular features in the compesition of 
this monster; yet it is dificult to conceive, 
that 4 man sototally unredeemed by a single 
virtue, should have been enabiyd to maintain 
hinself at the head of a powerful army ; to 
engage in so eminent a degree the favour of 
the people conquered ; to form alliances with 


the first sovereigns of Europe ; to déstroy or - 
overturn the most powerful familics of Italy ; - 


and to lay the foundations of a dominion, of 
which it is acknowledged that the short dura- 
tion is to be attributed rather to his ill-fortune, 
and the treachery of others, than either to 
his errors or his crimes. If, however, he has 
been too indiscriminately condemned by one 
historian, he has in another met with as zea- 
lous and powerful an’ encomiast, and the 
maxims of the politician are only the faithful 
record of the transactions of his hero. On the 
principles of Machiavelli, Borgia was the 
greatest man of the age. Nor was he, in fact, 


without qualities, which in some degree com- - 


pensated for his demerits. Courageous, mu- 
nificent, eloquent, and accomplished in all 
the exercises of arts and arms, he raised an 
admiration of his endowments, which kept 
pace with, and counterbalanced the abhor- 
rence excited by his crimes. ‘That even 
these crimes have been exaggerated, is highly 
probable. His enemies were numerous, and 
the certainty of his guilt, in some instances, 
gave credibility to every imputation that 
could be devised to throw his character into 
deeper shade. ‘That he retained, even after 
he had survived his prosperity, no inconsider- 
able share of public estimation, is evident from 


the iidélity and attachment shewn him on’ 
many occasions. After his death, his memory - 


and achievements .were celebrated by one 


of the most-elegant Latin poets that Italy has . 


produced. .,'The language of poetry is not 


indeed always that of truth; but we may at- 
least give credit to the account of the persona} - 


accomplishments and warlike talents of Bor- 


gia; although we may indignantly reject the’ 


spurious praise, which represents all ny ot 
pus as interested. in his fate, and places 
among theherves of antiquity, and at ‘the sume 
mii offame.” — - : 


César Borgia, as wéll as his father, has 


been calumniated. He was the Bonaparte | 


of his age ;—as able, as ambitious, as trea- 


cherous, as cruel, only not as fortunate ; 7 
if each bé tried by the standard of morality . 


in his own age, the comparison will be in 
favour of Borgia. To expect honour or 
honesty in an Italian statesman of the 
sixteenth century, is as ridiculous as it 


would be to look for chastity’ in Otaheite, .. 


or a fair complexion in Negrojand. Bor- 


gia Was only a more able ganiester than | 


‘the ‘gamesters whom he Clicated;. they 


whom he deceived’ and assissinated Wun. 
7 peat | 
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traitors and assassins themselves. Far 
more nefarious in the sight of God and 
man, is he who renews these crimes, when 
wisdom,‘ and religion, and morality, bad 
succeeded in making even statesmen re- 
spect the common decencies of life. The 
seizure of the English travellers, the im- 
prisonment of Toussaint, the assassination 
of Pichegru, and the murder of the Duke 
d'Enghien, are actions as much more fla- 
gitious than the crimes of Borgia, as the 
nineteenth century is more advanced than 
the age of Alexander Vi. 

The success of the Spaniards proved fa- 
tal also to Piero de Medici; flying on 
board a galley to Gaeta, he perished by 
shipwreck, after ten years of exile and dis- 
appointment. A far more eminent cha- 
racter was also about to withdraw from 
the stage. Ferdinand and Louis were re- 
conciled, and met at Savona, where they 
passed four days in secret aud important 
conferences. ‘ The superstition of man- 
Kind,” says Mr. Roscoe, ‘has sought for the 
prognostics of future evils, in the threat- 
ening aspects and conjunctions of the pla- 
nets; but a conjunction of this kind is a 
much more certain indication of approach- 
ing commotions.” The league of Cam- 
bray is referred to this interview. Gon- 
salvo was on this occasion treated with dis- 
tinguished honour, and permittéd to sit at 
the same table with the two kings. 

_ Chapters VIII. IX. X. The league of 
Cambray brought the cardinal de Medici 
iito a more conspicuous situation, When 
Julius found it his interest to desert his 
allies, and league with the Venetians 
against them, he determined to restore the 
Medici: the cardinal was appointed his le- 
gate, and in that character was present at 
the battle of Ravenna, and there made 
prisoner. When the French would have 
carried him with them in their retreat out 
of Italy, he effected his escape. ‘The tide 
had now turned in favour of his family. 
The pope and the Spaniards threatened 
the Florentines; the friends of the old ty- 
ranny took arms in the city, and seized 
Soderini, the gonfaloniere. In this man- 
ner were the sons of Lorenzo restored. 
Soderini escaped into the Turkish domi- 
nions; the friend who had assisted him 
in his escape was tortured so cruelly by 
the pope, to make him discover the place 
of his retreat, that he died in a few days. 
The popular government of Florence was 
destroyed; and the people were amused 
with pageants, and with the institution of 
two orders of merit, to make them forget 
their liberties. On this occasio® the car- 
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dinal took a yoke for his emblem, with the 
scriptural motto, ‘‘ My yoke is easy and 
my burthen Jight.” ‘The pious or hypo- 
critical moderation of the motto, did not 
atone for the insolence of the emblem. A 
conspiracy was formed against the Medici 
by Boscoli and Capponi, men worthy ef a 
better fate, and of a wider theatre of ae- 
tion, that their fame might have been 
equal to their merits. Among other emi- 
nent men, Machiavelli was engaged in the 
plot: it failed by the common and inex- 
cusable imprudence of making a list of the 
conspirators. But before the cardinal 
could thoroughly investigate the business, 
he was summoned to Rome, in consequence 
of the death of Julius, and elected to suc- 
ceed him. 

Leo X., as henceforth we moust call 
him, conducted himself towards his Flo- 
rentine enemies with a moderation, which 
the cruelty of his predecessors rendered 
more remarkable. Boscoli and Capponi 
had already been beheaded, or it was sup- 
posed he would have pardoned them, as 
he did the others who had been condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment. He in- 
vited Soderini to Rome, treated him with 
favour, and connected the two families by 
marriage. It was Leo's wish to preserve the 
peace of Christendom, but he was destined 
to struggle with the same difhculties as 
his predecessors. Louis XII. again at- 
tacked the Milanese; and by the active 
measures of the pope, who kept an army 
of Swiss in pay, was once more expelled. 
Louis was now in sufficient danger: the 
Swiss on one side, and Henry VIII. on 
the other, attacked France, both acting in 
concert with the pope. He found it ne- 
cessary to make peace, and submit him- 
self to the see, whose authority he had 
opposed, and Leo was now for a while at 
leisure to attend to the interests of litera- 
ture. 

The eleventh chapter relates the founda- 
tion of the Greek Institute at Rome ; the 
establishmeat of a Greek press there by 
Agesteno Chigi, a merchant, deserving of 
the grateful praise of all lovers of learn- 
ing; the progress of Greek literature under 
Leo’s patronage; and the rise of the study 
of oriental literature. 

Chapters XII. XIII. XIV. If Leo had 
more good qualities, and more professional 
decorum than his two predecessors, he 
was equally devoted to the aggrandize- 
ment of his family. This was his first ob- 
ject; to preserve the independence of Italy 
was only the second. While, therefore, 
there appeared some fickleness in his pub- 
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lic conduct, as he was at one time form- 
ing alliances to prevent Louis from at- 
tacking the Milanese, and at another in- 
viting him to make the attack, still the 
one thing in view was the aggrandise- 
ment of the Medici. He wanted Naples 
for his brother Guiliano, whose better and 
wiser mind would have been well content- 
ed with the enjoyments of literature. He 
wanted also to unite Ferrara and Urbino 
to the state of Tuscany, and he purchased 
Modena for the papacy. The death of 
Louis changed the situation of public af- 
fairs. Leo’s part became now more diifi- 
cult; the late king’s ambition had spent 
itself; while he was indulging himself in 
his pleasures, or attending to the internal 
attairs of his kingdom, it might have been 
possible, and perhaps easy, to render his 
Italian politics favourable to the views of 
the Medici, But it was otherwise with 
the new monarch, Francis I,, too young 
and too restless to let his projects be 
moulded by another. Immediately on his 
accession he assumed the title of duke of 
Milan ; in this capacity he had a claim to 
the states of Parma and Piacenza; in-vain 
did the pope exert all his cunning and all 
his duplicity, accede to treaties which he 
never meant to observe, and form alli- 
ances which he designed to adhere to no 
Jonger than it should suit his interest ; 
after appearing on diilerent sides, and 
making his systematic insincerity notorious 
to the world, he was obliged to submit to 
the loss of these states. After his recon- 
ciliation with Francis they had an inter- 
view, in which the Pragmatic Sanction was 
abolished, and the Concordat established in 
its stead, a measure by which the right of 
= French clergy and the claims of the 
church were bought and sold. If these 
transactions did little. honour to the cha- 
racter of Leo, the death of his brother 
Guiliano occasioned others far more dis- 
honourable. He had designed the duchy 
of Urbino for him; but Guiliano had 
found refuge there during his exile, and 
with a sense of gratitude and honour, and 
morality little to have been expected in 
one of the Medici, would not have ac- 
cepted of the spoils of his benefactor. 
Lorenzo, the nephew of the pope, aud 
now the object of his hopes, had no such 
scruples; he has even been accused of 
‘having poisoned Guiliano to make way for 
his own promotion ; but accusations of 
this nature, says Mr. Roscoe, which rest 
tuerely on presumption, deserve no credit, 
The charge is not probable ; want of mu- 
tual attection was uot the yice of the fa- 
mily. 
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On the first cessation of hostilities, Leo 
excommunicated the duke of Urbino, on 
pretences too shallow to impose upon any 
one, and seized his states. The duke, col- 
lecting an atmy of the various disbanded 
troops, recovered them; but Leo, sacri- 
ficing every thing to the aggrandizement of 
his nephew, exerted all his influence as 
pope, and lavished his treasures once 
more to eject him. The forces of the con- 
tending pawers were nearly equal, when 
the duke sent his secretary and a Spanish 
otlicer, under ‘a sate-conduct, to propose 
that thé difference should be decided, by 
an equal number of soldiers on each side, 
from four to four thousand, or by single 
combat between himself and hiscompetitor. 
Lorenzo, in violation of the common laws 
of war, seized the messenger, and sent the 
secretary to Rome, where Leo put him to 
the torture, to make him divulge the se- 
crets of his master. Mr. Roscoe does not 
fail to speak with due abliorrence of this 
atrocity. No single instance of duplicity 
or injustice in the pope escapes his: répre- 
hension; but he seems only to consider 
them singly, and to forget them in his ge- 
neral feeling of partiality to the great per- 
sonage of his history. 

During this war a conspiracy was form- 
ed among the cardinals against Leo, pre- 
voked by his ingratitude and injustice to- 
wards the Petrucci family; but be the 
motive what it may, it does not justify the 
means. ‘The plan was to apply a poisoned 
dressing to a fistula with which he was 
troubled; and nothing but a fortunate and 
foolish delicacy, which made him in the 
absence of his own surgeon refuse to be 
drest by a stranger, saved him. The plot 
was discovered, cardinal Petrucci strangled 
in prison, and two of the inferior agents 
executed with a cruelty which made Leo 
almost as criminal as themselves. ‘This 
danger induced him to make a new pro- 
motion of cardinals, for his own security, 
and in one day he created thirty-one. 
Some were promoted for their merit, some 
for their attachment to him, some for their 
rank, and many, it is asserted, purchased 
the honour at a high price, a charge which 
Mr. Roscoe considers as probable. Leo 
had exhausted the treasury by the villaia- 
ous war of Urbino, and by his extrava- 
gance as well as his liberality, and he was 
not over-scrupulous as to the means. of 
replenishing it. 

Chapter XV. This necessity Jed the 
way to ‘that schism,” says the historian, 
« whieh has now for nearly three centuries 
diyided the christian world, and imtro- 
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duced new causes of alienation, discord, 
and persecution, among the professors of 
that religion, which was intended to in- 
culeate universal peace, charity, and good- 
will.” The history of the Reformation 
should have been iutroduced with a hap; 
pier feeling. Imperfect as that reforma- 
tion has been, and as we feel it to be, 
though war and persecution were its im- 
mediate effects, though it has every where 
imjared the arts, and in some places anni- 
hilated them, and though in some places 
also the twilight of popery has been suc- 
ceeded by the total darkness of Calvinism, 
still it is to the Reformation that we are 
indebted for eur civil and religious liber- 
ties; and dogmatist as he was, there hath 
not lived so great a benefactor to the hu- 
man race as Martin Luther, with reve- 
rence be it spoken, since Christ himself. 

We have never seen the commencement 
of the Reformation so ably and so dispas- 
sionately related as in these volumes. ‘To 
fill his exliausted treasury, Leo had recourse 
to the sale of indulgences. . Mr. Roscoe 
asserts, in contradiction to Guicciardini 
and: Fra Paolo, that a portion of the pro- 
fits had not been granted by this pontiff to 
his sister, because the Roman prelate Fe- 
fice Contelori, who had the keeping of 
the papal archives, could discover no me- 
mortal whatever of the donation. But 
any such memorial might easily have been 
destroyed, and would have been as soon as 
the ¢ireumstance was considered of im- 
portanee.’ . But whatever were the causes 
which had drained the treasury, and how- 
ever the‘supplies thus raised were applied, 
thé ways and means te which Leo resort- 
ed, aftord, as his historian concedes, no 
proof of that prudence and_that sagacity 
which all persons have so liberally allowed 
to him, Let the popular faith be what it 
would, there can be no question that Leo 
did not believe his own infallibility, or the 
etticacy of this precious commodity which 
he was manufacturing for sale; and how- 
ever well disposed he was to continue the 
juggle which his predecessors had found 
so gainful, he ought-to have- known that 
it was time to exhibit some new tricks ; 
tor the old ones were going out-of fashion. 

The first tidings otf Luther's opposition 
excited but little sensation at Rome ;: Leo 
could not apprehend much from such an 
oppénent, and might perhaps’ be amused 
by the violence of the disputations. 


As the affair became more serious, the- 


eharge of reconciling Luther to the church 
was entrusted to the cardinal of Gaeta, a 
rian of talents and of moderation. 


-_ 
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« Luther, on his first visit, was received not 
only with kindness, but almost with respect, 
by the cardinal, who being unwilling to enter 
into any discussion, proposed to him that he 
should retract his erroneous propositions, and 
should in future refrain from asserting such 
doctrines, or any others, in opposition to the 
authority of the church. To this Luther re- 
plied, that he was not conscious of any errors $ 
and requested to be informed in what they 
were supposed to consist. It might at this 
juncture have occurred to the cardinal, that 
between an oper opposition to authority, and 
a misconception of its decisions, there is a 
very evident distinction. ‘The answer of Lu- 
ther might have been considered as appli- 
cable only to the latter; and the cardinal 
might have been justified in inferring, that 
Luther was an obedient son of the church, 
although he had mistaken its precepts; an er- 
ror which he might have left to his own judg- 
ment, or to the future decisions of the church 
to correct. By this conduct, the great point 
of supremacy and infallibility would have been 
secured; and the construction of the volumi- 
nous and contradictory dogmas of scriptures, 
and fathers, and councils, and popes, would 
have been referred to future decision, in which 
the church might have availed itself of a thou- . 
sand resources to retain as much of its autieut 
iniluence as the spirit of the times would have 
allowed. Incautiously, however, the cardi- 
nal construed the answer of Luther, not into 
a submission to the church, but into a vindi- 
cation of his own doctrines, and immediately 
objected to him two points on which he had 
advanced erroneous epinions. The first of 
these was, ‘ that the spiritual treasure of the 
church which it distributed in indulgences did 
not consist of the merits of Christ and his 
saints.’ The second, ‘ that in order to ob- 
tain the benefit of the sacrament, it was re- 
quisite to have an absolute faith in its etli- ” 
cacy.’ 

«« What further could remain to be said on 
this occasion? Were. the contending partie® 
to {ry the weapons of controversy, and op- 
pose authority to authority, through the im- 
mense mass of all that related, or did not re- 
late, to the subject? Andat last, who was to be 
the umpire between them? Or what could pre- 
vent either of the parties from claiming the 
honour of the victory? The legate was not, 
however, aware of his error; but having cited, 
on his part, the decisions of the church, and, 
in particular, one of the extravagauts, or de- 
cretals, of Clement VI. called Unigenitus, Lu- 
ther answered him with such full knowledge, 
both of the tenor of the decree, and the com- 
mentaries upon it, as to convince him that ne- 
thing was to be obtained by a further contro- 
versy. He therefore endeavoured to reco- 
ver the ground which he had lost; and with 
a condescending sinile told Luther, that it 
was not his intention to enter into a dispute 
with him, but paternally to exhort him to dis- 
avow his errors, and submit himself to the 
judgment of the church. Luther bad now 


























felt his superiority, and was less inclined to 
comply witit this request, than before the in- 
terview began. Not choosing, however, and 
prseegt not thinking it ‘safe, to avow an abso- 


jute dissent, he request ed further time to de- 
liberate, with whici the cardinal having com- 
plied, he took hts leave.’ 


In so bad a cause as that of the Ro- 
mish church, the énly mode ot suppressing 
heresy is by fire and sword. Iather. 
might have been silenced as John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague had been silenced 
before him; there was no other method. 
Leo resolved to put his sincerity to tlie 
test; and issued a ball, declaring in ex- 
press: terms that the pope, as the successor 
of St. Peier and vicar of Christ upon earth, 
hath an indisputable power of granting in- 
dulgences, which wiil avail as well the 
living as the dead in purgatory, and that 
tke doctrine is necessary to be embraced 
by all who are in communion with the 
church. Upon this Luther boldly ap- 
pealed from the pope to a general coun- 
cil, which was openly declaring war. ‘The 
political state of Europe occupied more of 
Leo’s attention at this time, and the lea- 
ven of reformation was sutiered to work. 

Two circumstances greatly contributed 
to the success of, Luther; he combined 
his cause with that of the promoteys of li- 
terature, which the barbarous ignorance 
of his first opponents enabled him easily 
to do; and he appealed to reason and the 
scriptures, 





« ‘This conduct on the part of Luther, at 
the same time that it contirmed the attach- 
ment of his friends, depressed and injured the 
cause of his opponents 5 who, by declining the 
chailenge, gave ‘rise t6 suspicions: that they 
ware unable to defend by reason, those ‘doc- 
trines which they wished .to entorce by vio- 
lence ahd by threats. Plausible, ‘however, as 
this conduct may appear on the part of Lu- 
ther, it must bé contessed, that its success was 
much -beyond what might reasonably have 
been expected from it; and that it was, in 
fact, little more than a veil thrown over the 
eves both of his eneniies and itis friends. 
Koth parties might, without any extraordinary 
sagacity, have perceived, that between an en- 
tire obedience to the decrees of the Romish 
church, and a direct opposition to them, there 
is no medium. ‘Vo doubt the supreme at- 
thority of the holy see in matters ot faith—to 
call upon her to defend her doctrines by ai- 
guments—to question the rectitude of those 
opinions which have been silently and re- 
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spectfully assented to for ages—to assert those 
of a contrary tenor—to enforce them, not 
only by reason and scripture, but by sarcasm 
and abuse—and finally, to impeach the au- 
thority of the church itself, by requiring the, 
dispyite to be heard by impartial judges, is to 
throw off all obedience, and to appear in oper 
rebellion. Could the supreme pontiff lay 
aside hiis infallibility, and surrounded by the. 
venerable collegé”of cardinals, enter into a. 
dispute with a German monk, on questions , 
which involved both the spiritual sal cians 
ral authority of the holy see? Could the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter betray the interests of his 
high otlice, and consent to submit the deci- 
sion of points of faith to any inferior tribunal? 
Was it to be tolerated, that an obscure indi- 
vidual should be allowed to range at large 
through the holy scriptures, the decisions of 
councils, and the decretals and buils of two 
hundred successive pontit!s, in order to con- 
vict the churcl: itself of error, and to combat 
her with her own weapons? If it had been 
possible that the pontiff, and his advisers, 
could have stooped to this humiliation, he 
must have appeared to the world as a self- 
convicted impestor, and the triumph of Lu- 
ther would have been complete. But al-’ 
though the pope and his adherents were in no 
danger of disgracing thenyselves, by submit- 
ting their cause to the test of reason and 
scripture, yet they imprudently suffered, 
themselves to be discountesanced and ‘re- 
pulsed by the bold attitude and daring ap-' 
proach-ot their adversary; and Luther, indi- 
vidually, for a long time, balanced the scale’ 
against the whole Christian world, and at 
length broke the beam which he could not 
wholly incline in his favour. | Warmly as the 
protestant writers have inveighed against the 
arrogance and unbending pride of the cardi- 
nal of Gaeta, and ‘the other opponents of Lu- 
ther,* it is sufficiently clear, that the cause of 
he chureh was rather injured by the conde- 
scensica and moderation which he experi-' 
enced, as well as by the writers who entered 
with him. into discussions on contested dogmas, ' 
and intricate points of faith, ‘The first mea-: 
sure adopted by Luther in the publication of 
his propositions at Wittemberg, was suffi- 
cietitly hostile to have justified the pontitf in 
calling upon him for an unqualified submis- 
sion, and ia case of refusal or hesitation, to 





hive separated him, as an infected limb, froni | 


the body of the church. Of the feeble con- 
duct of the Roman sce, both on this, and on 
other.oecasions, Luther was well aware; and 
had ‘employed his time to such advantage, 
that before Leo assailed him with the’ thun- 
ders of the Vatican, he was already prepared 
to obviate their effects{ to retort violence for 
violence, and abuse for abuse. Throughout 
all his writings, this great reformer has repre- 


* < Tt is sufficient barely to mention the measures taken by Cajetan,” says the learned 
translator of Masheim, vol. ii. p. 21., “ todraw Luther anew under the papal yoke, because 
these measures were indeed nothing more than the wild suggestions of superstition and ty- 


Tauny, maintained aad avowed with the most frontless tmpudencer” 
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sented his own cause as the cause of truth, 
of religion, of justice, and of sound learning; 
znd by the skilful management of these to- 
pics, his efforts were, im a- great degree, 
crowned with success. Being thus aware of 
the weapons to which he owed his victory, he 
was enabled, after he had once established 
himself in the public opinion, to defend him- 
self against those who presumed to differ 
from him, as he had before ditfered from the 
church of Rome; and the conduct of Luther, 
in enforcing his own peculiar dogmas, and 
silencing those who oppesed his tenets, may 
justify the assertion, that if he had been pope 
instead of Leo X. he would have defended 
the church against a much move formidable 
adversary than the monk of Wittemberg.” 


Chapter XVI. This chapter relates to 
the Itukan poets of Leo's age; the guy 
tribe, says Mr. Roscoe, that exist only in 
the sunshine of prosperify. The meta- 
phor is erroneous; he has been listening 
to the tom-tits that twitter in the garden, 
and the canary-birds that whistle taught 
tunes in gilt cages, and has lost sight of 
the eagles. Poets of secondary merit are 
articles of which the supply will always be 
equal to the demand; the honey of pa- 
tronage attracts swarms of these fine-wea- 
thor fiies: but the great and lasting works 
of the art have been produced in sorrow 
aud in suffering, in poverty, in exile, and 
unmerited disgrace. 

The list commences with Sanazzaro, 
whose reputation would probably have 
been more permanent if the success of 
Pietro Bembo had not discouraged him 
from Italian poetry, and induced him to 
write in Latin. Next are noticed in suc- 
cession Tebaldeo, Accolti ef Arezzo, 
known by the name of EL’ Unico Aretino, 
who was rewarded with a duchy for his 
talents, and Bembeo, whose merits are thus 
ably appreciated. 

‘* Tn estimating with impartiality the talents 
of Bembo, and ascertaining the services which 
he rendered to the progress of taste, it will be 
necessary to make a distinction between the 
advancement of Italian poetry, and the im- 
provement of the !talian language; between 
the efforts of genius and the result of industry. 
The poetical works of Bembo consist chiefly 
of Sunetti and Canzon?, inthe style of Petrarea, 
and are frequently moré correct and chaste, 
but at the same time more unimpassioned and 
cold, than the model on which they are form- 
ed. In the perusal of these pieces we per- 
ceive nothing of that genuine feeling, which 
proceeding trom the heart of the author, 
makes a direct and irresistible appeal to that 
of the reader; and but little even of that se- 
condary characteristic of genius, which luxu- 
riates in the regions of fancy, and by its vivid 
aad rapid imagery delights the imagination. 
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On the contrary, whilst these pieces stand ap- 
proved to our deliberate judgment, we feel a 
conviction that any person of good taste and 
extensive reading might, by 2 due portion of 
labour, produce works of equal merit. ‘That 
this conviction is well-founded is proved in 
no unequivocal manner, by the innumerable 
throng of writers who have imitated the man- 
ner ot Bembo; and who, availing themselves 
of the example of this scholastic style of com- 
position, have inundated Italy with writings 
which seldom exhibit any distinction either 
of character or of inerit. ‘That the introduc- 
tion of this manner of writing was fatal to the 
higher productions of genius cannot be doubt- 
ed, Internal worth was sacrificed to external 
ornament. ‘Lhe vehiclewas gilt and polished to 
the highest degree, but it contained nothing of 
any value; and the whole attention of these 
writers was employed, not in discovering what 
should be said, but how it should be said.” 

After Beazzano and the profligate Mol« 
za, comes the great name of Ariosto, the 
only poet, truly speaking, of the age. An 
interesting account is given of Vittoria 
Colonna, a woman not unworthy to be the 
wife of Pescara, and the friend of Michel- 
agnolo. Many other female writers of 
the same age are noticed, but all far infe- 
rior to this distinguished and excellent 
person. A race of writers widely ditfer- 
ent is next introduced: that of the bur- 
lesque poets, men whose fame will be- 
come infamy, as the world becomes bet- 
ter. Berni, the leader of this class, has Jeft 
a singular character of himself. 

«« Such was his aversion to a state of servi- 
tude, if we may credit the humorous —— 
in which he has professedly drawn his own 
character, that he no sooner received a com- 
mand from his patron, than he felt an invin- 
cible reluctance to execute it. He delighted 
not in music, dancing, gaming, or hunting ; 
his sole pleasure consisting in having nothing 
to do, and stretching himself at full length in 
his bed. His chief exercise was to eat a little, 
and then compose himself to sleep, and after 
sleep to cat again. He observed neither days 
nor almanacks; and his servants were ordered 
to bring him no news, whether good or bad.” 


Teofilo Folengi, better known by his 
assumed name of Merlino Coccajo, the 
inventor of macaronic vefse, is a more in- 
teresting man. His talents were of a 
higher order, though equally misapplied. 
Tn his Jatter works he seems to have im- 
bibed some of the opinions of the re- 
formers which he did not dare to avow, 
and, like Rabelais, to have mixed up his 
meaning with ribaldry.and extravagance. 
Last come those writers who imitated the 
classics ; Trissino at their head, the dull- 
est of all dull versitiers, who seems to have 
studied Homer only to acquire his faults, 
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which appear in his imitations like ver- 
min in a solar microscepe. He is pro- 
bably the only heroic poet who was ever 
so accurate in his dates as to specify the 
day of the week and of the month. 

Accio, che voi diman, piacendo a Dio, 

Che suré Marte a vintedue @ Aprile 

Partir possiate. 

Mr. Roscoe prefers the rersi sciolti for 
works of length to either the ¢erz@ rima or 
the oftava stanza. This metre however 
is far interior to our blank verse, on ac- 
count of its monotonous trochaic termina- 
tion. 

The ode and the sonnet have been car- 
tied to higher perfection in Italy in later 
times; so also has heroic poetry; for if 
Tasso has not exceeded Ariosto in execu- 
tion he certainly has in design. The sa- 
tires of Leo’s age have not been equalled, 
the. blank verse not improved. Tragic 
poetry is that branch of the art which has 
since been cultivated with most advan- 
tage by Maftei and Metastasio, and in our 
own days by Alfieri and Monti ; but these 
writers, and more especially the two lat- 
ter, have been rated above their merits. 
Tragedy thrives best in our northern cli- 
mates. After Shakspeare, whose excel- 
lence will for ever remain unapproach- 
abte, no writer is to be compared with 
Schiller. The Italians stand in the scale 
only above the French, who are below 0. 

Chapter XVII. The Latin poets pass 
here in review: Sadoleti; Bembo once 
more ; Augurelli, to whom, in return for 
his poem on the art of making gold, Leo 
appropriately presented an empty purse ; 
Sanazzaro, who has left decisive proofs of 
Jabour and learning, and execrable taste, 
in his poem De Partu Virginis: profane- 
Ness is not to be imputed to him, for blas- 
phemy has never been so daring as the 
piety of catholic poets. We could adduce 
ample and almost incredible proofs of this, 
were this the place. Vida’s reputation is 
better founded ; his life was respectable, 
an extraordinary circumstance in those 
times for a dignified ecclesiastic, and his 
piety sincere. * Of Fracastoro it is said, 
that when he was born his lips adhered 
together in such a manner that:it was ne- 
cessary to separate them by a surgical 
operation. His infancy was marked by,a 
far more awful event; his mother was 
struck dead by lightning while carrying 
him in her arms, Navyagero receives his 
due praise; it is not mentioned that he was 
the occasion of introducing the Italian 
‘taste in.poetry into Spain, Marc Antonio 
Flamingo closes this illustrious list; the 
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sweetest poet that ever wrote in Latin, 
without any exception, auuent or mo- 
dern. 


“ It would be unjust to the characters of 
the illustrious scholars before-inentioned, and 
particularly of Fracastoro, Flaminio, Nava- 
gero, and Vida, to close this brief account, 
without adverting to some circumstances which 
apply to them in common, and which conter 
the highest honour on their memory. Al- 
though they devoted their talents to the cul- 
tivation of the same department of literature, 
yet so far were they from being tainted in the 
slightest degree with that envy which has 
too oiten infected men of learning, and ted 
them to regard the productions of their con- 
temporari¢s with a jaundiced eye, that they 
not only passed their lives in habits of the 
strictest friendship, but adinired and enjoyed 
the literary productions of each other, with 
a warmth and a sincerity which were at once 
a proof of the correctness of their judgment, 
and of the liberality of their minds. ‘This ad- 
miration they were not more ready to feel, 
than to express; and their works abound 
with passages devoted to the commemoration 
of their friendship, and to the mutual com- 
mendation of their talents and writings. 
This example extended to their contempo 
raries, aud humanized and improved the cha- 
racter of the age; insomuch that the scholars 
of the time of Leo X. were not more superior 
to those of the fifteenth century, in the pro- 
ficiency made in liberal studies, than in the 
urbanity of their manners, the candour of 
their judgment, and the generous desire of 
promoting the literary reputation of each 
other. Hence it is further to be observed, 
that these authors have never dipped, their 
pens in the gall of satire, or degraded their 
genius by combining its efforts with those of 
malignity, of jealousy, of arrogance, or of 
spleen. Not confining their talents to the 
cloistered recesses of learned indolence, they 
obtained by their conduct in public life the 
esteem and confidence of their fellow-citi- 
zens; Whilst their hours of leisure were de- 
voted to the cultivation of the severer sci- 
ences, and enlivened by those poetical etfix 
sions to which they are now indebted for the 
chief pact of their fame. ‘The intrinsic merit 
and classical purity of their writings arp ren- 
dered yet more estimable by the strict atten- 
tion to decency and moral propriety, which 
they uniformly display; and which, added to 
the consideration of the ease and simplicity 
with which they are written, might justly en- 
title them to a preference even to the remains 
of many of the antient authors, in promoting 
the education of youth.” 


After afew other names of less celebrity 
the Latin improvrisatori are introduced, 
who amused Leo by their talents or their 
buffoonery: Brandelini and Morone, men 
of real erudition, and Querno the arch- 
peet, or court-fool under a new title. 
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Something Jike the absurd and unpardon- 
able extravagance of the old Roman epi- 


cures seems to have revived in this age of 


luxury, if it be true that Leo used fa re- 
gale his j jesters with peacock sansa ges, and 
that Agostino Chigi had parrots’ tongues 
served up at his table ! 

Chapter XVIII. . Italy was) now in 
peace, but not in security, for the Ma- 
bommedan power, while its progress was 
stopt in Asia by Alboquerque, had be- 
eome more formidable than ever to Eu- 
rope. Sclim the Ottoman, after clearing 
his way to the throne by the murder of his 
father, his brother, and his brother's chil- 
dren, had overthrown the last sultan of the 
mamelukes, and added Egypt to his em- 
pie. The histories of Alexander and 
€vesar were his favourite study, and it was 
his ambition to tread in their steps. Thus, 
says Mr. Roscoe, is the world destined to 
pay the penalty of its blind admiration of 
those whom it dignifies with the name of 
heroes. Where be might next turn his 
atims was uncertain; Italy had most rea- 
son to. be alarmed; tor it was not forty 
years sinee-Otranto had been captured by 
the Turks, and it was that part of Christ- 
endom where, from the weakness of all 
its Separate states, the enemy could with 
least dithteulty hope to keep what he 
should conquer. “The pope had even per- 
sonal motives for fear; he had once him- 
self very narrowly escaped from an at- 
tempt of some corsairs to carry him off. 
ft is remarkable that about this very time 
a plan had been formed by the great 
founder of the Portuguese empire in Asia, 
to carry off the body of Mahommed from 
Medina: if both attempts had succeeded, 
it would have been an odd anecdote for 
the historian,to record the exchange of a 
living pope for a dead prophet. 

The Ottoman empire was in full 
strength, yet perhaps there never was a 
tine at which it might have been attacked 
from so many ‘quarters, and with such, 
probability: of success. The Persians 
would have attacked’ it on their.side, and 
have fought as inveterately for the honour 
ot Alli, and the turban of Ismael Sofi, a 
the Christians for the evoss; -a Portugueze 
ferce would have janded from the Red 
Sea, and the Greeks are at all times ready 
to rise against their oppressors, if they could 
but depend upow assistance... Leo ‘did all- 


that he could, do to. form.a “general alli-. 


ance against this common enemy: he pub- 


lished a truce for five years, subjecting all 


such princes and states as ‘should contra; 


Ven¢ it, to the penalties of excommuniga- 
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tion. But the-age of crusading was over; 
and in all ages princes and states have been 
as little. disposed to forego theiz plans of 
ambition for the fear of "God, as for the 
love of man. The truce was accepted 
with apparent cheerfulness, and the sove- 
reigns of Europe all promised. much and 
did nothing, except Emanuel of Portugal, 
by whom, if the actions of great, men are 
to be attributed to those who .happen to 
be their sovereigns, a final stop was put 
to the progress of the. Mahommedan re- 
ligion. Leo's agents, if they could not 
effect the object of their mission, raised 
heavy taxes tor their master; and, by fll- 
ing his treasury, perhaps consoled him for 
the disappoiatment.of his great and laud- 
able project. The cardinal de Bibbiena 
also negotiated a marriage between Lo- 
renzo, the usurper of Urbino, aad Made; 
laine de la Tour; an unhappy alliance, 
which occasioned that connection between 
the royal families of I’rance and the Me- 
dici, so disgraceful in its consequences to 
both, and so disastrous to humanity. The 
infamous and accursed Catharine was thg 
daughter of this marriage. Her mother 
died, in child-bed, -and Lorenzo sur- 
vived his wife but a few days, the victim 
of his debaucheries. His death was re- 
garded with satisfaction by the true friends 
of Leo, whe had beheld with sorrow the 
prodigality of the pope towards his ne- 
phew, and the wicked means by which he 
had procured his advancement. ‘Leo was 
now the only Jegitimate surviving male 
of the elder branch: the illegitimate ones, 
on whom his affection descended, were 
children; he united Urbino to the terri- 
tory of the church, and ‘sent the cardinal 
de Medici to govern Florence. Machia- 
velli, who was called upon for his advice, 
endeavotired to persuade him how: glorious 
it would be to restore the liberties of his 
native place, but in vain. 

Chapter XIX. The emperor Maximi- 
lian .was dead, and during the intrigues 
occasioned by the election of his succes-’ 
sor, the court of Rome had been too busy 
to attend to Luther, and the work of re- 
formation had rapidly advanced. Bat 
when Leo was at leisure to think of what 
had happened. the danger was -iclt_ tg. 
be formidable. His. bull had. been- an- 
swered by an appeal to a general:council; , 
but Leo, rhaps, unwilling to persecute,’ 
and probably atraid to provoke farther dis 
cussion, because he knew the w eakness of 
his awn cause, resolved to-try eoneiliatery. 
measures. Miltita, a, Saxon. oieman, * 
who had served him for some years ina 































military capacity, and now held the office 
of counsellor and apostolic chamberlain, 
Was entrusted with ‘this difficult commis- 
sion, which a secular envoy was likely to 
transact better than an ecclesiastic. ‘To 
avoid the appearance of sending expressly 
to treat with Luther, he was charged with 
the consecrated rose for the elector of 
Saxony. The elector had already im- 
bibed so much of the reforming spirit, 
that he received this special mark of fa- 
vour with coldness er contempt. Miltitz 
however found Luther in a_ tractable 
mood, and by his seeming candour, and 
by the public censure which he passed 
upon Tetzel, as the cause of all this dissen- 
sion, by his misconduct and violence, he 
influenced him soon to write to Leo ina 
pacific and obedient tene. Leo replied 
in the same temper; and here, perhaps, 
the Reformation might have been nipt in 
the bud, if the champions of the church 
would have imitated the prudence of the 
pope.. But Eccius mean time was impru- 
dent enough to agree publicly to dispute 
with Carlostadt upon the opinions of Lu- 
ther. The great question which Carlostadt 
maintained w as, that the human will had 
no operation in the performance of good 
works, but was merely passive to the 
power of divine grace. Eccius perhaps 
expected a sure victory, because the com- 
mon sense and common feeling of man- 
kind contradicted this absurdity ; but his 
own religion ought to have taught him 
that those doctrines which most .impu- 
‘dently set -both at defiance, have usually 
been the most eagerly adopted, and the 
most obstinately believed. Luther could 
not keep from the lists ; in the heat of ar- 
gument, he advanced farther than he had 
yet done, and asserted that purgatory 
could not be proved by scripture, and that 
the primacy of the pope was supported by 
human, not by divine authority. Still 
Meltitz persisted i in his conciliatory mea- 
‘sures, confessing the corruptions of the 
Roman court, and bearing testimony ‘to 
the talents. anid virtues of Luther, with 
imprudent candour, in the hope of sooth- 
ing an opponent whom he saw it was not 
possible to intimidate. Finding these 
means fail, he requested the Augustine 

monks to. send a deputation to their erring 


‘brother, for the putpose of recalling him © 


to.a sense of. his duty. ‘Luther listened 
with apparent satisfaction at this mark of 
respect, and-proinised to write again to the 
pope, in» explanation of his conduct. 
“‘Atailing ‘fiimself therefore of the op- 


‘pattunity, szys-the historian, he addressed 
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another letter to Leo X., which in its purt- 
port may be considered as one of the most 
singular, and in its consequences as one ot 
the most important, that ever the pen ot 
an individual produced. Under the pre- 
text of obedience, respect, and even’ .af- 
fection for the pontiff, he has conveyed 
the most determined opposition, the most 
bitter satire, and the most marked. con- 
tempt, insomuch that it is scarcely pos+ 
sible to conceive a composition more re- 
plete with insult and offence than that 
which Luther aftected to allow himself to 
be prevailed on to write by the represen~ 
tations of his own fraternity.” Protestant 
writers have either aifected not to perceive 
the bitter irony of this letter, or have less 
unpudently passed over it in silence. Thie 
passages which Mr. Roscoe has introduced 
amply justify the character of it which be 
has given. It was impossible to affect far- 
ther moderation after so decided, and it 
may be added, so unprovoked an insult, 
and accordingly the bull of. condemnation 
was fulminated against the offender. 
This bull Luther publicly burnt. 

Leo now called upon the secular arm, 
and Luther appeared before the diet. 
This most important trial, if so it may be 
called, is well related, and an excellent 
abstract given of that memorable speech 
which Luther concluded by saying, in his 
own language, Here I take my stand—} 
can do no other—God be my — 
Amen. 

Happy-had it been -for Christendom if 
Charles -had now inclined towards those 
opiniens which he is supposed to have en- 
tertained in his latter days. It is not to 
be wondered at that he chose to become 
the defender of the catholic faith; he 
might have seey that when qhe main pil- 
lars of authority were shaken by se- mighty 
a hand, if the temple ef Dagen fell, dowa 
would come “ the lords and the Philis- 
tines.’ Luther was ordered-to quit the 
imperial: dominions within twenty days ; 
aud a month-afterthis decree, another was 
issued, whereby all persons were required . 
to seize him and his adherents. The elec- 
tor of Saxony effectually concealed him 
mean time-in the castle of ‘Wartburg, and 
in this Patmos, as he ealled it, he remained 
till the death of Leo. : 

The charaeter of Luther is summed up 
with striet inipartiality: as. the opponent 


-of the papal-power be is. praised as he de- 


serves; as the-founter: of a new ehusch,. 
labouring to establish-a new tyranny in the’ 
place of ‘that which he had overthrown,’ 
bs is as justly censuged, 
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« Whilst he was engaged fn his opposition 
to the ehurch of Rome, he asserted the right 
of private judgment in matters of faith with 
the confidence and courage of a martyr; but 
no sooner had he freed his followers from the 
chains of papal dominatton, than he forged 
others, iu many respects equally intolerable, 
and it was the employment of his Jatter years, 
to counteract the beneiicial etlects produced 
by his former labours. The great example 
of freedom which he had exhibited, could not, 
however, be so svon forgotten; and many whd 
had thrown off the authority of the Romish 
see, refused to submit their consciences to 
the eontroul of a monk, who had arrogated to 
himself the sole right of expounding those 
scriptures which he had contended were open 
toall. ‘Phe moderation and candour of Me- 
kmcthon in some degree mitigated the se- 
verity of his doctrines; but the exanple of 
Father descended to his followers, and the 
uncharitable spirit evinced by the Lutheran 
doctors, in prescribing the articles of their 
faith, has often been the subject of just and 
severe reprehension. Happy indeed had it 
been for mankind, had this great reformer 
discovered, that between perfect freedom and 
perfect obedience, there can be no mediwn 5 
that he who rejects one kind of human autho- 
sity in matters of religion, is not likely to sub- 
mit to another; and that there cannot be a 
more dangerous nor a more odious encroach- 
ment off the rights of an individual, than offi- 
ciously and unsolicited to interfere with the 
sacred imtefcourse that subsists between him 
and his God.” 


Did our limits permit us we should will- 
ingly copy the whole of this passage, and 
snake farther-extracts from the concluding 
remarks upon the effects ef the Reforma- 
tion, and the intolerance of the reformers. 
Some dreadfyl particulars are given, in a 
note, of the martyrdom of Servetus. An 
essay was published last year by ene of 
the united Calvinist preachers upon the 
conduct of Calvin in that atrocious mur- 
der, to show that Melancthon, the mildest 
of the reformers, not only approved the 
deed, but was astonished that any person 
should disapprove it, and to justify the 
action. We noticed it at the time,* and 
we repeat the notice here, that it may be 
known what are the principles of these 
men,.and what would be their prac- 
tice, if their power were but according 
to their inclination. In our last volume 
we said that if the Devil were to die, 
St. Domingo would have better claims to 
succeed him than any other soul in his do- 
minions—we beg John Calvin's pardon for 
forgetting him upon the occasion—he 
might certainly contest the election. It 
is to be wished that more of the history of 
the Reformation bad fallen within the 
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bounds of Mr. Roscoe’s subject ; he has 
treated it not with the asperity and dis- 
honesty which (perhaps with the solitary 
exception of Robert Robinson) all eccle- 
siastical historians, papists and protestants, 
alike have displayed; not with the cold- 
hearted and mischievous indifference of 
infidelity, like Hume; but as one alive to 
all honourable and ennobling feelings, 
zealous for the best interests of human 
kind, and convinced that those interests 
are most certainly promoted by an in- 
flexible adherence to the great and per- 
manent principles of morality. Had his- 
tory always been written. in this spirit, the 
world would not have been in its present 
state of oppression and ignorance. Per- 
secutors and conquerors have done less 
evil than the writers who have justified 
and extolled them. 

Over the two next chapters wwe must 
hurry with unwilling rapidity :—the one 
relates to the metaphysics, and the natural 
and moral philosophy of the age ; the other 
to the establishment of the Laurenteum and 
Vatican libraries, and to the contemporary 
Italian historians. . 

Chapter XXII. We now come to con- 
sider Leo as the patron of the fine arts, 
unquestionably the most favourable light 
in which his character can be viewed. 
His predecessors had prepared the way for 
him ; more especially Julius II. who, if 
-he could have changed places with Maxi- 
milian, would have recovered Constanti- 
nople, and built a new tower of Babel then 
on a larger scale, in monument of his con- 
quest.. With three such artists as Bra- 
mante, Michelagnolo, and Raffaello, what 
would not such a man have accomplished 
had he but found an Adept for his trea- 
surer! Bramante died, durjng the ponti- 
ficate of Leo. Michelagnelo owes him 
nothing ;_ he called off this great man from 
the tomb of Julius, his favourite task, and 
sent him to work at Florence upon bad 
marble; they quarrelled—the artist was in- 
_ tractable, and the pope was less disposed to 
conciliate than even Julius had been, who, 
as his mind was of a higher character, had 
a truer reverence for genius; and during 
Leo’s administration, the greatest of mo- 
dern artists was unemployed. It is Rafta- 
ello who is the glory of this pontificate. 
Mr. Roscoe discovers much taste, and 
much penetration, in commenting upos 
the pictures of this wonderful man, and 
explaining their political allegories. 

_ Chapters XXIII. XXIV. The shart pe- 
mainder of Leo’s life was disgraced by an 
action of perlidy which equals apy exiume 
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of Borgia or his father. Gian-Paolo Bag- 


lione governed the city of Perugia :—he 
is represented as an impious and cruel man, 
and perhaps was so; at least if he were 
not, he was unlike most other statesmen 
of his age and country. This, however, 
is certain, that he never could have com- 
mitted a more deliberate villainy than that 
which Leo made use of to destroy him. 
The pope pretended that he wished to con- 
sult with him upon affairs of import- 
ance, and invited him to Rome. Bag- 
lione affected sickness, and sent his son to 
discover the intentions of the pontiff, whom 
Leo treated with the greatest kindness, and 
atier sgme time sent back with a safe-con- 
duct for his father. Baglione, being a little 
sovereign himself, ought to have known 
at what value oaths and safe-conducts pass- 
ed current among princes: he, went to 
Rome, and had the honour to kiss the 
pope’s feet; and the next day was tortur- 
ed, till he had confessed crimes which were 
made a pretext for beheading him. Leo 
seized his states, and procéeded to clear 
the march of Ancona of its petty tyrants ; 
the particulars are not related, but enough 
is said to show that they were little ho- 
nourable to his character. A conspiracy 
which he formed against the dominions 
of the duke of Ferrara, if not against his 
life, was discovered and defeated. 

While Leo was thus recovering the 
territories of the church, he was planning 
schemes for the delivery of Italy from 
the French and Spaniards ; a great design, 
worthy of Julius II. whose merits as a 
prince may atone upon earth for his mis- 
deeds as pope. He succeeded so far as to 
recover Parma and Piacenza, and to ex- 
pelthe French from Milan. Never had 
his political prospects promised so fairly. 
That it was his intention to keep the Mi- 
lanese is certain: those territories, united 
with Tuscany and the papal states, and 
with the help of the Swiss, would have 
enabled him to attack, and probably to 
conquer, Naples; but at this very time 
he was seized with his death-sickness. 
There can be little doubt that he was 
poisoned: vengeance had overtaken him 
at last. 

Mrs. Hannah More has well noticed 
Mr. Noble’s curious -eulogium upon 
the house of the Medici. ‘ Their hav- 
ing restored knowledge and elegance,’ 
says this gentleman, ‘ will in time oblite- 
rate their faults. Their usurpation, tyran- 
ny, pride, perfidy, vindictive erue!ty, parri- 
cides, and incest, will be remembered no 
more. Future ages will forget their atro- 
Axy. Rey. Vor. IV, 


cious crimes in fond admiration!’ Excel- 
lent moralist! Mr. Roscoe is too intis_ 
mate with the Medici family not to feel 
greater affection for them than a stranger 
will do, but he is not blind to their 
vices, 


‘* Tt is impossible that the conduct of Leo 
X. as a temporal prince, can either be justified 
er extenuated. If a sovereign expects to 
meet with fidelity in his allies, or obedience 
in his subjects, he ought to consider his own 
engagements as sacred, and his promises as 
inviolable. In condescending to make use of 
treachery against his adversaries, he sets an 
example which sha‘cs the foundations of his 
own authority, and endangers luis own safety ; 
and it is by no means improbable, that the 
untimely death of the pontiif was the conse- 
quence of an act of revenge. The same mis- 
conduct which probably shortened his days, 
has also been injurious to his fame ; and the 
certainty, that he on many occasicns resorted 
to indirect and treacherous means to circums 
vent or destroy his adversaries, has caused 
him to be accused of crimes which are not 
only unsupported by any positive evidence, 
but are in the highest degree improbable. 
He has, however, sufficient to answer for in 
this respect, without being charged with con- 
jectural offences. Under the plea of freeing 
the territory of the church from the dominion 
of its usurpers, he became an usurper him- 
self; and on the pretext of punishing the 
guilt of others, was himseli guilty of great 
atrocities. If the example ot the crimes of 
one could justify those of. another, the world 
would soon become only a great theatre of 
treachery, of rapine, aud of blood; and the 
human race would excel the brute creation 
only in the superior talents displayed in pro- 
moting their mutual destruction.” 


His ecclesiastical character stands trial 
better. Catholics accuse him of want of 
vigour: they blame him for not nipping 
the Reformation in the bud; that is, for 
not being a persecutor. ‘he censure 
which protestant writers bestow upon 
him, falls rather upon his rank than him- 
self. Undoubtedly, he who accepts the 
situation of pope, acts in violation of the 
express words of Christ; there can be as 
little doubt that to believe in Christ, and 
knowingly to disobey his precepts, is sin- 
ful; bet it must not be forgotten how 
easily we are deluded, how easily we de- 
lude ourselves, and how-few are entitled 
to throw the first stone at such an offender. 
To accuse him for being pope is ridicu- 
lous; in that station of lite to which he 
was called, no man could have acted bet- 
ter; he promoted learning; he restored 
decency in a court from whence it had 
_ been banished ; and he did his utmost 
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to establish peace in Christendom, and to 
arm Christendom against the Turks. 

The tales of his impiety rest on no bet- 
ter authority than John Bale and Luther, 
witnesses altogether unworthy of credit 
upon such a subject. ‘That he was an in- 
fidel is very probable, but it is by, no 
means probable that he himself should 
have said so ; he had no want of prudence. 
Paullus Jovius has slandered his moral 
character by the foulest of all imputa- 
tions; Paullus Jovius was a liar, who in- 
vented facts like Vertot and Raynal, and 
made calumny his trade as systematically 
as if he had served his apprenticeship to a 
ministerial news-editor in England. The 
slander is confuted by abundant evidence ; 
and it is indisputable that Leo's conduct 
exhibited, ‘not only in his early years, 
but also after his elevation to the ponti- 
ficate, an example of chastity and deco- 
rum, the more remarkable, as it was the 
more unusual in the age in which he 
lived.” He was more fond of cards, of 
buftoonery, and of hunting, than beseem- 
ed his station, Mr. Roscoe concludes by 
examining what are his claims to the 
gratitude of after-times, as a munificent 
eucourager of literature and the arts. 
No contemporary rivalled him, for the 
summer days of Naples were over. 


“ That an astonishing proficiency in the 
improvement of the human intellect occurred 
during the pontificate of Leo X. is univer- 
sally Meu ‘That such proticiency is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the exertions of 
that pontiff, will now perhaps be thought 
equally indisputable. Of the predominating 
influence of a powerful, an accomplished, or 
a fortunate individual, on the character and 
manners of the age, the history of mankind 
furnishes inouinerable instances ; and happy 
is it for the world, when the pursuits of such 
individuals, instead of being devoted, through 
blind ambition, to the subjugation or destruc- 
tion of the human race, are directed towards 
those beneficent and generous ends, which, 
ainidst all his avocations, Leo the ‘Tenth ap- 
pears to have kept continually in view.” 

We have analysed this work at Jength, 
as its magnitude and importance required. 
Mr. Roscoe had surprized the wo?!d by 
his history of Lorenzo de Medici; his re» 
putation, as was said of sir Joln Den- 
ham, broke out like the Irish rebellion, 
eighty thousand strong. The life of Leo 
was eagerly called for by the public, and 
eagerly expected, and snch high-raised ex- 
pectations always atiect a work untavour- 
ably, be it ever soexcellent. ‘The public 
knew not what it was which they ought 
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to have expect¢d. Because the age of 
Leo X. was the golden age of Italy and 
the fjne arts, it was supposed to be a 
splendid subject for history; a strange 
mistake, which a school-boy’s experiénce 
of history might have corrected. The 
reign of Augustus is the splendid age of 
Rome, and the least interesting period of 
its whole annals. Poets and painters sup- 
ply matter for the critic, and sometimes 
anecdotes for the biographer, but they are 
poor personages in the history of king- 
doms and revolutions : pageants, and pic- 
tures, and processions, are as dull in de- 
scription as they are brilliant in reality ; a 
feast is better than a fray; but every reader 
is curious to see * bloody news from 
abroad’ in the newspapers, while nobody 
cares for an account of the lord-mayor’s 
dinner, 
What we have said of the expedition of 
Sharles VIL. applies to the whole age of 
Leo, except that little part which relates 
to the commencement ot the Reformation, 
which is of a higher character. Great 
changes were produced by mean causes 
and unworthy agents. We feel no interes 
est for any of the contending parties ; 
nothing in which man is concerned is at 
stake; the point in dispute always is, who 
shall be master of that to which neither 


claimant has any other right than the law 


of the strongest. ‘To feel a hope or a fear 
for the issue of such contests, is as impos- 
sible as it would be to shed tears at the 
Beggar's Opera, if it were turned into tra- 
gedy, and Macheath were hung in good 
earnest. For these reasons Mr. Roscoe's 
book will disappoint common curiosity, 
but it will satisfy, and fully satisfy, those 
who knew what they ought to expect, and 
it will please better upoa a second perusal 
than a first. Nor is the period the less 
important; the system of European poli- 
tics then first began to settle into that 
form in which it has remained till our 
own eventful days, 

Perhaps the appendix is too copious. It 
is desirable that rare documents should be 
adduced, but it should be remembered to 
how very small a proportion of readers 
they are of any value, and how materially 
they increase the bulk and the price of the 
book. Without these documents the 
work might have been comprized in two 
volumes, of no inconvenient magnitude. 
‘The prevalent fashion of thin volumes is 
to be reprobated for this reason among 
others, that it so heavily increases the 
heavy expence ef binding. There is ane 
other point of mearer ifterest which au 
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thors may find it their advantage to take 
into consideration. Mr. Godwin has in- 
formed us, on the authority of his book- 
seller, that two quarto volumes were as 
much as Chaucer would bear, and we 
know Chaucer was niade to bear a3 much 
as he could. This seemis to be a limit 
beyond which an author in these days of 
ot indolence must not venture. Let 
us not deceive ourselves: this is a reac» 
ing age, but it is an age of such read- 
ing as might a8 well be left alone. 
The main motive which induces the 
majority of readers to take the trouble 
of perusing a new book, (old ones they 
never look into‘ any thing new ?’ is the 
question at the booksellev’s, as it is at the 
milliner’s) the main motive is, that they 
may have the pleasure of criticising it in 
conversation ; and to give them much 
trouble is the fault of all others which 
they are léast willing to forgive. Brevity 
is the humour of the tiines; a tragedy 
must not exceed fifteen hundred lines, a 
fashionable preacher must not trespass 
above fifteen minutes upon his congrega- 
tion. We have short waistcoats and short 
campaigns; every thing must be short ex- 
cept law-suits, speeches in parliament, and 
tax-tables. 

Thus much as to what might have been 
expedient for the sake of immediate po- 
pularity. It is of more consequence to 
enquire if any alteration could advantage- 
ously be made in the form of a work 
which is destined to hold a permanent 
rank in English literature. It might, we 
think, have been better, if Mr. Roscoe 
had divided it into two parts, keeping the 
political and the literary histories distinct 
from each other. The arrangement of 
the chapters upon literature is capricious, 
not in that necessary sequence which or- 
der requires: they come in like music 
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between the acts of the play, and inter- 
rupt the series of events. Mr. Roscoe 
adheres to the original orthography in his 
French and Italian names ; he should 
have done the same with the Spanish ; 
and if he had extended this very desirable 
improvement to the names of places also, 
such an innovation would have derived 
great weight from his authority. If a 
thing so trifling deserves to be mentioned, 
we may notice that the literary biographies 
are introduced with too much of a rs 
Camacsoucvos formality, and it is too 
frequently said that a particular account of 
such an author ‘ cannot but be interest. 
ing,’ or ‘ cannot be uninteresting.’ 

Industry is the first great and indispen- 
sable requisite in an historian, and in this 
our English writers have usually been de- 
ficient ; the want of industry in this case 
is want of honesty. Hume is chargeable 
with this fault, and Robertson in a far 
greater degree, beyond any other writer 
of eminence, not even excepting the abbé 
Raynal. ‘The present work discovers a 
wide and well-directed range of research. 
Mr. Roscoe has sought for materials in the 
whole contemporary literature of Italy. 
His style is easy and perspicuous, and 
with the public this is the one thing need- 
ful. The school of Chesterfield predo- 
minates in Jetters as well as in lite, and 
books make their way by style, as men by 
manners, with little reference to the real 
merits of either. But the peculiar excel 
lence of Mr. Roscoe's work, is the admi- 
rable rectitude of mind which it every 
where and always evinces, and which dis- 
tinguishes him above all other histo- 
rians. 

We must not close our account with- 
out noticing the wooden vignettes. ‘They 
would not have disgraced the best age of 
Italy. 


Arr. 11.4 general View of the Writings of Linneus, by Ricuarn Purreney, Jf. D. 
FR. S. The second Edition, with Corrvctions, considcrable Additions, and Memoirs 
of the Auchor, by Wittiam Georce Maron, M.D. FR. S. ES. A. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and a Vice-president af the Linnean Society. Ato. pp. 600. 


THE first edition of this work was 
published in 1781; and although it was 
£0 favourably received, as, in the technical 
language of booksellers, to be cut of 
print at the end of the year 1785, it was 
not republished by its author, who lived 
ull 1801. A writer who had uniformly 


manifested a warm regard to the interests 
of natural science, and who, by his un- 
Wearied exertions, had actually contri- 
bated much to the diffusion and accept- 





ance of the Linnzan system in England, 
might have been expected to have speed 
ily gratitied the public with a new edition. 
It seems probable that he was induced to 
delay it by the hope of obtaining addi- 
tional materials, and of rendering it more 
interesting and useful. He had originally 
copimitted it to the press, not as a com- 
plete life of Linnzus, for which he ac- 
knowledged his sources of intelligence 
were not sufficiently copious, but as a ge 
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neral review, and in some cases, analysis 
of his printed works, for the purpose of 
making them more generally known, and 
rendering the study of them more easy : 
and for this he was eminently qualified. 
From an early period of his life he had 
diligently examined the productions of 
the great Swedish naturalist, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, and had observed with 
a penetrating eye the gradual improve- 
ment of the system. Of the carlier tracts 
he professed to give only a cursory ac- 
count, and directed his chief attention to 
the Systema Nature, the grand object to 
which they all tended, and in which they 
were finally brought to their projected 
completion. 

An enlarged edition from the hand of 


the author would doubtless have been ° 


highly acceptable ; but, as that gratifica- 
tion ‘has not been obtained, the lovers of 
science have reason to rejoice that the task 
has devolved on one of the able authors 
of the historical view of testaceological 
writers, lately published in the seventh 
volume of the Linnean Transactions, who 
had long been the intimate friend of Dr. 
Pulteney, and to whom he bequeathed 
his botanical manuscripts. The grand 
work, and general composition of the 
whole, is of course Dr, Pulteney’s. But 
Dr. Maton, having obtained possession of 
documents to which his deceased friend 
had not access, in particular of an import- 
ant manuscript which he rather improper- 
ly calls the diary of Linnaeus, and having 
moreover the advantage of writing twenty 
years later, has made so many additions 
and improvements, as in some degree to 
entitle this new edition to the rank of an 
original publication. It was his first in- 
tention ‘ to subjoin all the additional mat- 
ter in the form of notes ; but finding as 
he proceeded, that many corrections and 
alterations of arrangemeut in the text be- 
came necessary, he at length resolved to 
remodel some part of the substance of 
the work, in preference to perplexing the 
reader with a multitude of annotations.’ 
He has accordingly not scrupled to take 
liberties with the original text, which are 
not usually hazarded by editors. Where 
the language appeared too diffuse, he has 
compressed it into a narrower compass. 
Where the information of his author was 
imperfect, he has supplied the detect 
without formally obtrading himself on 
the notice of the reader, or making an 
ostentatious parade of superior know- 
ledze: and in a few cases, where it was 
erroneous, be has silently expunged the 
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passage. To the biography of Liunzeus 
he has made many valuable additions, and 
has not only givena fuller account of se- 
veral of his works, but has also annexed 2 
summary view of the editions which have 
been published since his death, and of 
the changes which have been introduced 
into several parts of the system by some 
of the editors, ‘ seeming,’ as he expresses 
it, ‘ to render the volume as complete a 
view of the existing state of Linnean li- 
terature as his opportunities of informa- 
tion would admit.’ 

The earliest composition of Linnzus, 
known to be preserved, is a manuscript 
catalogue of his botanical observations, 
now in the pessession of Dr. Smith, under 
the title of Spolia Botanica, sive Plante 
rariores per Smolandiam, Scaniam & 
Roslagiam observate & enumerate a 
Carolo Linnzo, Smoland. Med. Bot. & 
Zool. cult. Stipend. reg. (Upsal. 1729, 
pp- 30.) It is arranged after the system 
of Tournefort. This system he had be- 
gun to study, by the advice of Dr. Rott- 
mann, in the year 1726, before he re- 
moved from the gymnasium at Wexid to 
the university of Lund: and, as he him- 
self tells us in the diary, was never easy 
till he could refer every plant he had col- 
lected to its proper place, according to the 
arrangement of that celebrated botanist. 
At that early period he had penetration 
enough to discover its defects, and was 
involved in great perplexity by several 
plants which he could not reduce to its 
rules. He particularly mentions Cornus 
herbacea, Lobelia Dortmanna, Elatine Hy- 
dropiper, Peplis Portula, Linum Radiola, 
Plantago Monanthos, afterwards called 
Littorella lacustris, Isociis lacustin, Nar- 
thecium ossifragum, Aphanes arvensis, 
Trientalis Europza, Scheutzeria palustris, 
Andromeda polyfolia, Caltha palustris, 
Strauiotes Aloides, and Utricularia .wulga- 
ris. ‘This interesting circumstance is fully 
stated in the diary, but has been over- 
looked by Dr. Maton in his narrative. 

It has been conjectured that Linneus. 
received the first idea of the sexual sys- 
tem from the writings either of Jungius 
or Burkhard: but we now learn from 
himself, that during his residence at the 
university of Upsala, to which he remov- 
ed from Lund in 1728, his curiosity was 
excited to a close investigation of the 
stamina and pistiila, by the perusal of a — 
review of Vailiant’s Treatise on the Sexes 
of Piants, published in the Leipsie com- 
mentaries ; and that finding these parts 
of a plant of essential importance, and ag 
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variable as the petals, he formed a design 
of constituting a new sexual method. A 
dissertation de Nuptiis Plantarum hap- 
pening at that time to be published at 
Upsala, Linneus, having no opportu- 
nity of publicly opposing it, drew up in 
writing a little treatise on the subject, and 
shewed it to Dr. Celsius, who put it into 
the hands of Dr. Rudbeck, by whom it 
was honoured with the highest appro- 
bation. 

Dr. Pulteney having mentioned with 
regret that the public are deprived of the 
expectation of ever seeing the Lachesis 
Lapponica, or full account of the batani- 
cal expedition which gave rise to the Flora 
Lapponica, we have the satisfaction to be 
informed by Dr. Maton, that the manu- 
script of this work, written in the Swed- 
ish language, is in the possession of Dr. 
Smith, and that an English translation of 
it will soon be presented to the public. 

These particulars appeared to us of too 
much importance to be passed over in 
silence ; but as it is not possible, within 
our prescribed limits, to mention all the 
numerous additions to the original edition 
which occur in the present, we shall 
henceforward notice only those which 
have been made to the synoptic views of 
the principal works. An epitome of the 
Genera Morborum occupies a conspicuous 
place in Dr. Pulteney’s book, but the 


Materia Medica did not receive from him, 


the same attention. The omission is sup- 
plied Jby Dr. Maton, and the classification 
of that work is now exhibited conformably 
with the plan adopted in respect to the 
former. Abstracts from the Systema Na- 
ture were given only partially before ; in 
the ptesent edition there is a conspectus 
of all the grand divisions of that incom- 
parable performance. The first four 
classes of the animal kingdom stand nearly 
as they did in the original edition, with 
slight notices of the additions and altera- 
tions in the arrangement, which have been 
made by Gmelin, Pennant, Shaw, Schre- 
ber, Erxleben, and Latham. Of the other 
two nothing had been given, besides the 
characters of the order and the names of 
some of the genera: Dr. Maton, by add- 
ing the abbreviated characters of all the 
genera, has made the whole an uniform 
and elegant developement of this part of 
the system. 

In the vegetable kingdom, Dr. Pulteney 
prescribed to himself a similar brevity, 
and annexed to the description of the 
classes only some examples of plants 
throughout all the classes and orders, 
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with the number of genera under each 
order, and of species in each class. This 
he comprized in little more than five oc- 
tavo pages. Dr. Maton’s conspectus ex- 
tends to fifty-one quarto pages, and con- 
tains the names of all the genera, with 
some of the most remarkable species, and 
the number in each genus: but as he 
thought the genera too numerous to admit 
tlie insertion of the abbreviated generie 
characters, he has not only broken in upon 
the uniformity which he had before pre- 
served, but has presented his readers with 
near thirteen sheets of what appears to us 
to be little better than waste paper. For, 
with all due deference to so excellent a 
naturalist and able a writer, we cannot 
conceive what advantage can possibly be 
obtained, either by the student or the 
proficieat in the science, from a mere cd- 
talogue of names. The worthy author, 
we trust, will excuse our freedom: we 
esteem ourselves bound by our duty to 
the public to speak, though with reluc- 
tance, our real sentiments ; and it is the 
same strict regard to the unbiassed deci- 
sions of our own judgment which enables 
us to enjoy the satisfaction of expressing, 
with equal frankness, the pleasure and in- 
struction we have received from all the 
other parts of the work. 

The view of the vegetable kingdom is 
brought down to the present time by a 
brief account of the changes which have 
been made by Schreber and Gmelin in 
their respective editions ; the one of the 
Genera Plantarum, the other of the Sys 
tema Nature. With respect to the new 
edition of the Species Plantarum, now 
publishing at Berlin by Willdenow, Dr. 
Maton observes, that as the work is not 
advanced beyond the class syngenesia, it 
does not yet appear how far he intends to 
adhere to the original system, excepting 
that, in agreement with almost all bota- 
nists of the present day, he excludes from 
that class the whole orcer Monogynia, and 
distributes its genera in the monogynious 
order of Pentandria ; but a moment’s con- 
sideration will make it evident that as 
none of the plants in Gynandria, Mone- 
cia, Diecia, and Polygamia, are removed 
to any of the preceding classes, he has not 
adopted any of the supposed improvements 
made by Thunberg and Gmelin ; and that, 
as he has not placed Valantia cruciata, 
&c. under Galium, he intends, in oppo 
sition to most modern botanists, to pre~ 
serve the class Polygamia in all its Lin- 
neean integrity. 

In addition to Dr. Pulteney’s analysis 
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of the mineral kingdom, as it is displayed 
in the last edition of the Systema Nature} 
published by Linnzeus, Dr. Maton has 
given a similar analysis of the same, as it 
appears in Gineliu’s edition, where it is so 
modified and modernized, as to be in fact 
the system of Werner, rather than that 
of Linneus, which, from the present im- 
proved state of mineralogical knowledge, 
ceased to be of any utility, any farther 
than as it marks the progress of the 
science, and constitutes an important link 
in the chain of literary history. 

As we doubt not that Dr. Maton’s work 
will soon come to a second edition, we 
will venture to intimate a wish that he 
may be induced to give a particular ac- 
count of the alterations and additions 
which occur in the successive editions of 
the Systema Nature, from the first, which 
consists of only fourteen pages, to the 
twelfth and last from the hand of the au- 
thor. An analysis of that in which the 
Cete were first arranged under the order 
Mammalia, and the Chondopterigii de- 
tached from the Pisces, has been drawn up 
by Dr. Pulteney himself, and published in 
the 29th and 35th volumes of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which, with a few cor- 
rections and additions, is worthy of being 
extracted from that miscellany, and ad- 
mitted to an honourable place in the Ge- 
neral View of the Writings of Linnzus. 
Such an analysis would be highly curious 
and instructive; aad would be the more 
valuable, as very few naturalists are in pos- 
session, or can obtain a sight, of all the 
earlier editions. It is probable that Dr, 
Pulteney had not the means of making his 
work thus complete, But the extensive 
library of sir Joseph Banks is liberally 
open to the researches of all who wish to 
consult it; and that of Linnzeus himself, 
now the property of Dr. Smith, who, with 
equal public spirit, is ready to contribute 
all in his power towards the advancement 
of natural science, would furnish ample 
materials for the purpose. 

Only seven velumes of the Amernitates 
Academica were published before the 
year 1781, Dr. Pulteney’s brief account 
of the dissertations in each, of course, ex- 
tends no farther. Dr. Maton has given a 
similar vigw of those contained in the 
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eighth ; but has done little more thay 
copy the titles of those in the ninth and 
tenth, as Linnezus is not known to have 
communicated any part of them to the 
respective respondents. 

The clruracter of Linnzus, drawn up 
by Dr, Pulteney, is retained without any 
material alteration ; but the conclusion is 
chiefly from the pen of Dr. Maton, and 
will afford a pleasing specimen of his style 
and manner, 


“€ Those who feel a reverence for the me- 
mory and merits ot Linnzeus will naturally ex- 
perience some gratification in forming an idea 
of his person, Tekin, and manners. In sta= 
ture he is described as having been raiher 
short than tall, yet his limhs were muscular, 
and he was of moderate corpulency.  ifts 
head was large, with a very strang gibbe.. 
of the occijut ov back partof it. THils tu 
tures were agreeable, and his countenaic: 
animated, the eyes, which were brown, beu.» 
remarkably bright, ardent, and piercing ; + 
speaks of "having enjoyed excellent sight. 
Ifis hair, in infancy, was as white 2s snow, 
but it became brown when he grew up, and, 
inadvanced age, huary ; at which last period 
many large wrinkles appeared on his forehead. 
His teeth were weak, and very early beceme 
carious, in consequence of an hereditary tooth; 
ache, to which he was subject in his youta, 
Ip temper he was quick and irritable, yet 
easily appeased ; he ‘possessed a natural 
cheerfulness*, and even in old age exhibited 
nothing like torpor or inactivity. He did net 
appear to take much interest in, the tine aris, 
nor was hjs ear sensible to music. Wholly 
devoid of pride, and valuing his honours 
and titles only as they marked his scientilic 
greatness, he was always affable and cour- 
teous, and his style of living had nothing in 
it either of ostentatjon or luxury; on the 
contrary, his establishment was so moderate, 
that he sometimes incurred the imputation of 
avarice. Irom the extreme difliculties, of a 
pecuniary nature, which he experienced in 
the early part of life, it is not improbable 
that he acquired habits of very strict cecono- 
my and frugality ; but that the love of riches 
Was not a passion with him, is proved by his 
acknowledged liberality respecting fees from 
his pupils, and by the scanty profits} with 
which he was content from his publications, 
Linneus’s fotb/e (if it be necessary to record 
it) was his love of fame, which myst be con- 
fessed to haye been boundless, and it is no 
where more apparent thay in the pages of his 
own diary. Yet who will charge this great 


* Mr, Dryander informs me, that Linngus would often make up dances for his family and 
pupils, at Hammarby, where, with unaffected and amiable gaiety of mind, he used to look on, 


. 2 e . “ee 
and even to derive amusement from these little domestic festivities. 


(i:ditor). 


+ He is understood to have never received more than a ducat a shect for any of his writs 
ifgs, which, from the time of his being settled in Sweden, were purchased by Laurence 
Salvius, of Stockholm, who for many years made large exportations of books to the Dutch 


fairs. 
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man with having arrogated to himself merit 
that did not justly belong to him, or with 
having disputed the pretensions of others, be- 
cause they interfered with his own ?—He ever 
showed the most sacred regard for truth, All 
his actions and employments were regulated 
by the strictest order. He never deferred 
any thing; and whatever fact came to his 
knowledge he made a point of noting: imme- 
diately, in its proper place, never trusting to 
his memory. 

“* So exact was he in the distribution of his 
time, that he always proportioned the dura- 
tion of his repose to the season of the year, 
sleeping in the winter from 9 in the evening 
to 6 in the morning, and in the summer only 
from 10 to 3; but Le never extended his ap- 
plication of mind beyond the moment at 
which he felt fatigue, nor did he disdain social 
enjoyments when his faculties were’ untitted 
for exertion. In fact, it was by such ma- 
nagement alone, that he could have accom- 
plished those extraordinary labours which it 
has been eur business to record ; and not- 
withstanding his regulated relaxation from in- 
tellectual exertion, so intensely had his me- 
mory been exercised, that its powers very 
obviously declined many years before his 
death, and had at last almost wholly desert- 
ed him.” 


The diary to which Dr. Maton refers as 
a proot that the prominent foible of Lin- 
neus was a boundless love of fame, is 
annexed to the work, translated into Eng- 
lish by a Swedish gentleman, resident m 
London. It is a real curiosity, and well 
worthy of being preserved ; though some 
passages in it certainly manifest a degree 
of vanity which may be expected to dis- 
gust the squeamish delicacy of modern 
refinement. But as dean Swift said of 
over-cleanly people, that they have a larger 
portion of dirty ideas than their neigh- 
bours ; so we are sometimes inclined to 
think of those weak-nerved minds which 
are shocked at the appearance of self-ex- 
ultation, that, conscious of being at least 
as vain as other men, they attempt to con- 
ceal it under an affected humility. We 
are not ashamed to acknowledge that we 
can read the honest boastings of a Cicero 
without thinking worse of him as a ma- 
gistrate, a philosopher, or a man. Of all 
literary productions, those in which the 
authors are their own biographers, afford 
us the greatest pleasure, especially when 
the writers record their actual sentiments 
with sincerity and frankness, and permit 
us to look into the inmost recesses of their 
bosoms. <All of them, though not in 
precisely the same manner, give abundant 
indications of vanity: but they are not 
on that account the less amiable ; nor if, 
like Cicero and Linnaus, they poss¢ssed 


great talents and great virtues, is this real 
dignity at all degraded; it is only when 
they boast without reason, and, as is some- 
times the case, attribute to themselves 
qualifications in which they are palpably 
deficient, that they render themselves con- 
temptible and ridiculous. It is seldom, 
indeed, that any of them wish to make 
the public acquainted with all they think 
of their own merits. Most of them tell 
more than they intend, and give us a 
knowledge of their character by inadver- 
tent expressions from which they do not 
suspect that the true conclusion will be 
drawn. Nor is there reason to believe 
that Linnzus himself, notwithstanding 
the remarkable simplicity of his character 
and frankness of his disposition, and how- 
ever he might express to the friend of his 
youth, all his thoughts and all his fecl- 
ings, without concealment or disguise, de- 
signed to lay himself open, with as little 
reserve, to the world at large. ‘The con- 
trary, we apprehend, may be fairly inter- 
red trom his letter to Dr. Menander, co- 
pied in the editor’s preface. 

« [have here drawn up my own panegy- 
ric, and found that oi laus sordet. I 
should never have shown it to any body in 
the world, if not to the only one of all’ my 
friends, who has been unalterably such, from 
times when I was in less advantageous circum- 
stances. If you should be pleased to extract 
any thing from it, my dear friend, it would 
attract notice, when coming from such a pen 
as yours. Lam quite ashamed to lay it be- 
fore you, and should never have done so, had 
I not been convinced of your friendship and 
uniform sincerity.” 


But whatever may have been the wish 
of Linnzus, we rejoice that so important 
a memorial has been preserved, and pity 
the man whocan read the following passage 
without interest and without admiration, 


«* Over the door of his room he caused 
this sentence to be inscribed : 

“© INNOCUE' VIVITO---NUMEN ADEST! 

« He alwavs entertained veneration and 
admiration for his Creator, and endeavoured 
to trace his science to its Author. 

“ Tu decus omne Tuis, postquam Te fata 
tulere. VIRGIL. 

«“ Having been brought to the point of 
death by the gout, in the year 1750, but cur- 
ed by eating wood-strawberries, he ate every 
season as much of this fruitas he could, and 
as his stomach would kear; by which means 
he not only escaped the gout entirely, but 
also from so doing derived more benetit than 
others from drinking mineral waters, and got 


rid of the scurvy which every year rendered 
him heavy, 


, 
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“ The Lord himself hath led him with his 
own Almighty hand. 

“ He hath caused him to sprig from a 
trunk without root, and planted 
him again in a distant and more 
delightful spot, and caused him 
to rise up to a considerable tree. 

inspired him with an inclination for 
science so passionate as to be- 
come the most gratifying of all 
others. 

given him all the means he could 
either wish for or enjoy, of at- 
taining the objects he had in 

_ view, 

- favoured him in such a manner, 
that even the not obtaining of 
what he wished for, ultimately 
turned out to his great advantage. 

caused him to be received into fa- 
vour by the A/acenates Sgienti- 
arum; by the greatest men in the 
kingdom ; and by the Royal 
Fanily. 

given him an advantageous and 
honourable post, the very one 
that, above all others in the 
world, he had wished for. 

given hin the wife for whom he 
most wished, and who managed 
his household affairs whilst he 
was engaged in ‘aborious studies. 

given him children who have turn- 
ed out good and virtuous. 

given him a son for his successor in 
office. 

given him the largest collection of 
plants that ever existed in the 
world, and his greatest delight. 

given him lands and other property, 
so that though there has been 
nothing superfluous, nothing has 
he wanted. 

honoured him with the titles of 

Archiater, 

Knight, 

Nobleman, and with 

Distinction in the learned world. 

protected him from fire. 

preserved his life above 60 years. 

permitted him to visit his secret 
council-chambers. 

permitted him to see more of the 
creation than any mortal before 
him. 

given him greater knowledge of na- 
tural history than any one had 
hitherto acquired. 

« The Lord hath been with him whither- 
soever he hath walked, and hath cut off: all 
his enemies from before him, and hath made 
hin a name, like the name of the great men 
that are in the earth. © “1 Chron. xvii. §. 

“ No person ever acquitted himself of the 

duties of his professorship with 

reater zeal, ‘or had a larger au- 

Bem at our University. 
was more conversant with, or made 
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‘more discoveries in, natural hise 
tory. 

“No person has ever had a more solid 
knowledge of all the three hing 
doms of nature. 

proved himself a greater botanist 
or zoologist. 

formed so good a plan of, or written 
so well on, the natural history of 
his country, its Flora, and Fauna, 
and Travels. 

written*more works in a more pre- 
cise and methodical manner, and 
from his own observation. 

so completely reformed a whole 
science, and created therein a 
new xra. 

arranged all the productions of na- 
ture with so much perspicuity, 

had so extensive a correspondence 
all over the world. 

sent his pupils to so many parts of 
the globe. 

given names to a greater number of 
vegetables, insects, and, in short, 
to all parts of nature. 

seen so many of the works of the 
creator, with so much exactness. 

become so celebrated all over the 
world. 

sowed in any academical garden so 
many fos § 

discovered so many animals (in 
fact, he discovered as many as all 
preceding naturalists put toge- 
ther). 

was ever chosen into a greater nuim- 
ber of scientific societies.” 

It has long been known that the un- 
common talents of Linnzus were in dan- 
ger of being confined to some mechanic 
profession: but the particulars, we be- 
lieve, were never before distinctly relat- 
ed. As the passage is curious, and affords 
a striking instance of that narrowness of 
intellect which can discover no excellence 
beyond its own dimensions, and out of its 
own direction, we shall lay it before our 
readers. 

“1726. The father came to Wexi6, hop- 
ing to hear from the preceptors a very flatter- 
ing account ot his beloved son’s progress jn 
his studies and morals. But things happened 
quite otherwise ; for, though every body was 
willing to allow how unexceptionable his mo- 
ral conduct was, yet on the other hand, it 
was thought right to advise the father to put 
the youth an apprentice to some taylor or 
shoemaker, or some other manual employ-~ 
ment, in preference to incurring any further 
expence towards giving him a learned educa- 
tion; for which he. was evidently unfit. The 
oid clergyman, grieved at having thus lost his 
labour, and at having supported his son at 
school for twelve years (his circumstances, 
too, very ill admitting of superiluous ex- 

















pences) to no purpose, wentjto the provincial 
physician, who was also lecturer in pliysics, 
Or. Rothmann, to consult him respecting a 
complaint under which be had suttered tor 
some weeks. In the course of conversation, 
he likewise made known to the Doctor his suf- 
{erings of mind, on the score of his son's tai- 
lure in iis studiés. Rothinann intimated that 
he found himself equal to the cure of both 
complaints, remarking that correct as might 
be the opinion of his colleagues with respect 
to the boy’s iaaptitude for those theviogical 
studies to which tis father had destined him, 
so much stronger ground pwas there for hop- 
ing that he would distinguish himself in the 

rofession of medicine, and for expecting 
hin to accomplish great things in the pursuit 
of natural history. These remarks aiforded 
so much the more comfort to the old clergy- 
man, as they were advanced confidently and 
decidedly by Rothmann, who at the sane 
time handsoinely oilered, in case the father’s 
circumstances or inclination did not admit of 
his son being maintained in that course of 
studies, to take him into’ his own house, and 
togive him board and instructien during the 
year that it would be necessary for him to re- 
maia longer in the gymnasium. 
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‘© 1727. He went to complete his educa- 
tion at the university. But the rector (that 
vear) of the gymnasium, Nils Krok, worded 
his testimonium in this manner---viz. Youth 
at school might be compared to shrubs ina 
garden, which will vemetimes, though rarely, 
elude all the care of the gardener, but, if 
transplanted into a ditferent soll, may become 
fruitful trees. With this view therefore, and 
no other, the bearer was sent to the univer- 
sity, where it was possible that he might eet 
with a climate propitious to his progress. 

“ Provided with this, not very creditable, 
certificate, he set out for the university of 
Lund, where his old preceptor Hék, keep- 
ing it back, presented him tothe rector and 
dean, as his private pupil, and procured his 
matriculation.” 


We ought not to omit that Dr. Maton 
has prefixed to the work, concise memoirs 
of the original author, who was as amia- 
ble in his private manners, as he was wor- 
thy to be imitated in his public energies. 

‘hey will be read with pleasure by every 
friend to science and mankind, 


Art. WL.—Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, who, by extraordinary Talents and 


Enterprize, rose, from an obscure Situation, to the rank of a General, in the Service of 
the nuiive Powers in the North West of India. Through the Work are interspersed, Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Accounts of several of the States, composing the Interior of the 
Peninsula, especially the Countries of Jypoor, Joudpoor, and Oudipoor, by Geographers 
denominated Rajpootanch, the Sciks of Pun-Jaub, the territory of Beykaneer, and the 
Country adjoining the great Desert to the Westward of Hurrianch. Compiled and arran- 
ged from Mr. Thomas's original Documents. By WiLLiAM FRANCKLIN, Captain of In- 
Jantry ; Member of the Asiatic Society; Author of a Tour to Persia, and the History of 


Shah Aulun. 


Mr. GEORGE THOMAS was a na- 
tive of Tipperary in Ireland. ‘The cir- 
cumstances which led to his embarkation 
are unknown; but he arrived in India, on 
board a British ship of war, in the year 
1782, being then a quartermaster. Shortly 
after landing in the vicinity of Madras, he 
determined to quit the ship, and seek his 
fortune in the interior. His first service 
was among the Polygars of the Deccan. 
IIe next traversed the central part of the 
peninsula, and about the year 1787, ar- 
rived at Delhi. Here he received a com- 
mission in the service of the Begum Suin- 
roo. He had a commanding figure, be- 
ing upwards of six feet high, and though 
uneducated, had noble manners and strong 
natural talents. ‘The Begum, who had al 

“the discrimination and some of the frailties 
“of her sex, eagerly promoted him in her 
service; he became the commander of her 
troops, and the companion of her plea- 
sures. In Mr. Francklin’s history of Shah 
ulum, is narrated one of the more con- 
spicuous actions conducted by Mr. Thos 


mas, during his service with the Begum ; 
but the affair ought here to have been ree 
peated : it forms an essential part of this 
biography. 

After a stay of about six years, Mr, 
Thomas found himself supplanted in the 
Begum’s favour, by one Levasso, who 
eventually obtained her hand in marriage. 
He withdrew to Anopshire, a frontier sta- 
tion of the British army, in the expecta- 
tion of receiving overtures from some of 
the native powers. Nor was he disap- 
pointed. In 193 he entered into the em- 
ployment of Appa-kandarow, a Mahratta 
chief, formerly in the service of Scindia, 
but at that time in rebellion against him. 
Mr. Thomas had with him two hundred 
and fitty cavalry, chosen men of tried va- 
jour. 

Huge empires have usually terminated 
in feudal anurchy. Vhe great land-owners 
lend one another a silent protection against 
the sovereign, which at length reduces 
him to insignificance; each nobleman then 
finds himself sovereign in his own village ; 
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the squires coalesce under peers; and pro- 
vincial wars of wapentake against wapen- 
take, and shire against shire, extirpate ma- 
nufactures, desolate fields, level cities, 
and quench instruction. Such was the 
condition of Europe on the cessation of 
the Roman empire : a condition distinctly 
retained in modern Italy, even under the 
pontificate of Leo X. When every city 
must defend itself as it can against the 
plunderings of the neighbour gentry, a race 
of condotticri naturally grow up, captains 
of small bands of troops, who are invited 
to the successive scenes of hostility, 
and whose hired assistance commonly 
turns the scale in the skirmish of the mo- 
ment. Into this state of feudal anarchy 
the empire of the Moguls was dissolved : 
and Mr. Thomas was become one of the 
eminent condottieri of the Punjab, The 
property he had acquired in the service of 
the Begum was invested for the pay and 
maintenance of a troop of horse, the wages 
ef whose transferable alliance were to re- 
place, with a large profit, the capital ad- 
vanced for keeping them together. By 
the direction of Appa-kandarow Mr. Tho- 
mas increased his: horsemen by one hun- 
dred, and raised one thousand infantry : 
for the maintenance of which the pergun- 
nahs_ of Thajara, Thopookara, and Ferozes 
poor, were assigned: but these districts 
were in irregular subjection, and were to 
be reduced before they could be amerced. 
One of these predatory incursions will 
give an idea of a long series of similar ad- 
ventures. 


«In the march towards his districts, Mr. 
Thomas retaliated upon the Begum Sumroo, 
whom he now considered his bitter enemy, 
laying under contribution that part of her 
country which came within his route. 

« Arriving at Goorath, a large and popu- 
lous village, he imposed heavy contrivutions. 
‘These amounted toa considerable sum. He 
foucd here also, an ample supply of bul- 
Jocks and forage. 

* Continuing his march, after a long and 
tedious day’s journey, he encamped near the 
town of ‘Tejara, a place in the centre of the 
Mewattee district. ‘The night was dark and 
rainy. ‘This and the extreme fatigue of the 
soldiers conspired to render successful an at- 
tempt which the Mewattys made, and they 
carried off a horse from the very centre of 
the camp. 

‘In the morning a party was detached to 
discover the village to which the horse had 
been conveyed. ‘The party had not proceed- 
ed far, when they were attacked, a obliged 
to retreat. Orders were then given for the 
cavalry to advance, and cover the detach- 
ment. And Mr. ‘Thomas himself leading the 
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infantry, hastily marched, and with his col- 
lected force, attacked the enemy at the vil- 
lage, to which, it appears, the horse had been 
carried. By this ume they had assembled 
and became formidable. ‘The centre division 
of Mr. 'Thomas’s troops, in a short time, set 
fire to the village, and there seemed no doubt 
of a complete victory, when the divisions on 
the right and left giving way, tled with preci- 
pitation. ‘The wounded left on the field, were 
even at this crisis of the action cut to pieces 
by the enemy. 

“The centre division, under the special 
command of Mr. Thomas, now following the 
example of their brethren, left him of his 
— only a dozen infantry and a few ca~ 
valry. 

*« Thus discomfited and vexed by the un+ 
steadiness of his troops, Mr. Thomas, as a 
last resort, encouraged his small party to ex- 
ert themselves in extricating a nine-pounder, 
which unfortunately, previously to the battle, 
had stuck in the bed of a nullah. Jn this he 
had just succeeded, when the enemy, as cer- 
tain of victory, recommenced a furious at- 
tack, and endeavoured to seize the gun. 


“‘ The commandant of cavalry, a man of 
distinguished bravery, still adhered to Mr. 
Thomas, and desperately with a few others, 
threw himself between the gun and the ene- 
my. “They were cut to pieces, but the gal- 
lant effort‘afforded time to remount and op- 
pose a well directed fire of grape from the 
nine-pounder. This saved Mr. ‘Thomas and 
the brave few of his surviving party. For, 
after the discharge of a few rounds, the enemy 
retired to the surrounding ravines. 

«¢« Mr. Thomas now collected the fugitives, 
who, with his veteran party, formed a de- 
tachment of about three hundred men.— 
With these he unconcernedly challenged the 
enemy to a renewal of the combat, which 
they, now, as cautiously declined. 

“ In its first view so disastrous, this action, 
by the dread it spread among the enemy, 
proved highly fortunate. Great as was Mr, 
Phomas’s loss of brave and attached soldiers, 
that of the Mewattvs was infinitely more 
considerable. The immediate consequence 
Was an overture, on the part of their chief, 
of terms which shortly led to an amicable ad- 
justment. ‘They agreed to pay Mr. Thomas 
a year’s rent, and to restore to him the pro- 
perty that had been stolen. ‘The performance 
of these articles was guaranteed by secu- 
ities. 

“The punishment of this village, the 
strongest in the whole district, and its inhabit- 
ants the most refractory, was highly favour- 
able to Mr. Thomas's interest; the more so 
as in a preceding campaign, the whole force 
of Begun. Sumroo had been in vain exerted 
to reduce it. Mr. ‘Thomas next prepared to 
march against the remaining districts which 
were still in rebellion ; and having recruited 
his force for this purpose, he was ordered by 
Appa-kandarow to assist the collector of the 
district of Kishnaghur. 


















** Convinced by experience that vigorous 
measures could alone ensure success, Mr. 
‘Thomas marched towards the refractory vil- 
Jages, of which having gained possession, they 
were quickly consumed by fire. 

“ An example so severe, deterted others 
from pursuing a similar conduct. Of these, 
the most considerable was the town of J yjur, 
which, howeyer, submitting on the approach 
of the troops, opposition was at an end, and 
Mr. ‘Thomas returned to Tejara.” 

Ajter the death of Appa, who, being 
afflicted with a painful and incurable dis- 
ease, announced and executed the deter- 
mination to drown himself in a sacred ri- 
ver, Mr. Thomas passed into the service 
ot his nephew, Vavan Row; but having 
bzen disappointed of the agreed disburse- 
ments, he determined to set up a sove- 
reignty of his own, He fixed on Hurria- 
neli, which was the quarry of rival chief- 
tains, and which comprehended a district, 
eighty coss in diameter, situate on the left 
bank of the Cugger, west or north-west 
of Delhi. Hansi was the name of his 
metropolis. This province for a long 
time submitted to his sway, and enjoyed 
his procection, until a French condotticri, 
named Perron, of whom much mention is 
made in marquis Wellesley’s notes gn the 
Muahratta war, (see Annual Review, vol. 
iii. p. 186) succeeded in dispossessing 
him. Mr. ‘Chomas retired to the terri- 
tories of the India company, to which he 
trausferred his rights, and the care of their 
vindication. He died before he could ob- 

ain the requisite assistance, His charac- 
ter was tormed for command, and in cir- 
cumsiances the most difficult asserted its 
natural supremacy. It was not exempt 
from faults ; his conviviality often dege- 
nerated into intemperance, and his anger 
into ferocity. His allegiance was too 
much at the service of the highest bidder ; 
his generosity too much proportioned to 
his occasional means. Adversity has no 
resource when patty fidelity is neglected ; 
power has no prop when the means of re- 
compence are not reserved. 

This biography is valuable, not merely 
on its own account, but for the many no- 
tices it contains, geographical, historical, 
and statistical, of the provinces in which 
its hero glittered. The description of 
Delhi is accompanied with a good engrav- 
ing of the Cootub Minar, a conical tower 
of marble, embossed with sculpture, and 
channelled with inscriptions. The mau- 
soleum of Humaioon, and the sepulchre 
of khan Khanan, are also noticed: the 
proprietors are selling for a paltry consi- 
deration the marble of these magnificent 
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remains of departed greatness. Panniput 
is explored, its mosques and its tombs. 
The canal of Ali Merdan khan is out of 
repair, and the paradisial range of country 
it had created, is withered into a desert. 
A good accountof the Seiks occurs at p.70. 


“ The Seiks, though united, have never 
made any considerable opposition against the 
force of Zemaun Shah a has frequently at- 
tacked them, but it may be urged, that a 
great difference is to be expected from a for- 
midable army of sixty thousand men, led on 
by the Shah in person and the princes of the 
blood, compared with the detached bodies al- 
ready described. Hence it would appear that 
this nation is not so formidable as ier have 
been represented, and in ali probability they 
never will be formidable when opposed by 
regular troops. 

«< The Seiks are armed with a spear, inatch- 
lock and scymetar: their method of fighting, 
as described by Mr. Thomas, is singular; af 
ter performing the requisite duties of their 
religion by ablution and prayer, they comb 
their hair and beards with peculiar care, thea 
mounting their horses, ride forth towards the 
enemy, with whom they engage in a continued 
skirmish advancing “ar retreating, until man 
and horse become equally fatigued; they 
then draw off to some distance from the ene- 
my, and, meeting with cultivated ground, 
they permit their horses to graze of their own 
accord, while they parch a little gram for 
themselves, and after satisfying nature by this 
frugal repast, if the enemy be near, they re- 
new the skirmishing ; should he have retreat- 
ed, they provide forage for their cattle, and 
endeavour to procure a meal for themselves. 

“Seldom indulging in the comforts of a 
tent, whilst in the enemy’s country, the te- 
past of a Seik cannot be supposed to be either 
sumptuous, or elegant, Seated on the ground 
with a mat spread before them, a Bramin ap- 
puinted for the purpose, serves out a portion 
of food to each individual, the cakes of flour 
which they eat during the meal serving them 
in the room of dishes anq plates. 

“The Seiks are remarkably fond of the 
flesh of the jungle hog, which they kill in the 
chace, this food is allowable by their law. 
They likewise eat of mutton and fish, but 
these being deemed unlawful, the Bramins 
will not partake, leaving those who chuse to 
transgress their institutes to answer for them- 
selves. In the city or in the ficld the Seiks 
never smoke tobacco; they are not however 
averse to drinking spirituous liquors, in which 
they sometimes indulge to an imimoderate 
excess ; and they likewise freely take opium, 
bang, and other intoxicating drugs. In their 
convivial parties each man is compelled to 
drink out of his own vessel. 

** Accustomed trom their earliest infancy 
to a life of hardship and difficulty, the Seiks 
despise the comforts of a tent; in lieu of this, 
i horseman is furnished with two blankets, 


oue fer himselfand the other for his horse. 
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saddle, with a gram bag and heel ropes, com- 

rize, in time of war, the baggage of a Seik. 
Their cooking utensils are carried on tattoos. 
Considering this mode of life, and the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of their movements, it can- 
not be matter of wonder if they perform 
marches, which to those who are only ac- 
customed to European warfare, must appear 
almost incredible. 

** The Seiks, among other customs singu- 
lar in their nature, never suffer their hair, or 
beards, to be cut, consequently, when mount- 
ed on horseback, their black flowing locks, 
and half naked bodies, which are formed in 
the stoutest and most athletic mould, the glit- 
tering of their arms, and the size and speed of 
their horses, render their appearance impo- 
sing and formidable, and superior to most of 
the cavalry in Hindoostan. 

“In the use of their arms, especially the 
matchlock, and sabre, they are uncommonly 
expert, some use bows and arrows. In addi- 


tion to the articles of dress which have been” 


described in recent publications* of the times, 
Mr. Thomas mentions that the arms and 
wrists ofthe Seiks are decorated with bangles 
of gold, silver, brass and iron, according to 
the circumstances of the wearers, but among 
the chiefs of the respective tribes, the horse 
furniture, in which they take the greatest 
pride, (and which, with the exception of the 
mlaying of their fire-arms, is their only luxury) 
is uncommonly splendid, for, though a Seik 
will scruple to expend the most trifling sum 
on his food, or clothing, he wiil spare no ex- 

rce in endeavouring to excel his comrades 
1g the furniture of his horse and in the rich- 
ness. and brightness of his armour, a circum- 
stance, which appears to bear no inconsider- 
able resemblance to the customs of the ancient 
Spartans.t 

“« Considerable similarity in their general 
customs may be traced with those of the 
Jauts; though these, in some districts, appa- 
rently vary, the difference is not material, 
and their permitting an interchange of mar- 
riages with the Jauts of the Dvoab and Hur- 
riaueh amounts almost to a conclusive proof 
of their affinity of origin. 

** The Seiks allow foreigners of every de- 
scription to join their standard, to sit in their 
company, and to shave their beards, but ex- 
cepting in the instance of the Jauts, they will 
not consent to intermarriages, nor will they 
eat or drink from the hands of an alien, except 
he be a Bramin, and for this cast they always 
profess the highest veneration. 

“« If indeed some regulations which are in 
their nature purely military, and which were 
introduced by their founder Nanick, be except- 
ed, it will be found, that the Seiks are neither 
more or less than Jauts in their primitive state. 

“Thus far, says Mr. ‘Thomas, we have 
seen the fair side of the picture ;. let us now 
consider the reverse. the Seiks are false, 


* Consult the history of Shah Aulum. 
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These blankets, which are placed beneath the 






sanguinary and faithless, they are addicted to 
plunder, and the acquirement of wealth by 
any means, however nefarious; instances 
have occurred of a child’s arm being raised 
against his parent, and of brothers destroying 
each other. 

«* Women amongst them, are held in little 
estimation, and though ill treated by their 
husbands, and prohibited from accompanying 
them in their wars, these unhappy feinales ne- 
vertheless attend to their domestic concerns 
with a diligence and sedulousness deserving of 
a better fate ! 

** Instances indeed, have not unfrequently 
occurred, in wigich they have actually taken 
up arms to defend their habitations, from the 
desultory attacks of the enemy, and through- 
out the contest, behaved themselves with an 
intrepidity of = highly praise-worthy. 

“Inthe Seik army the modes of payment 
are various, but the m»st common is at the 
time of harvest, when every soldier receives’ 
the amount of his pay in grain and other ar- 
ticles, the produce of the-country ;- to some 
is given money in small stms, and to others 
Jands are allotted for their maintenance. 
‘Three-fifths of the horses in the Punjab are 
the property of the different chieftains, the 
remainder belong to the peasantry who have 


becomesettlers. 
“ A Seisoldier has also his portion of the 


s, . . . 
plu redin the course of a campaign: 
this . as a reward for his services, 
and in“addition to it, he sometimes increases 


- gains, by secreting part of the public plun- 
er. 

** The nature of the Seik government is 
singular, and probably had its origin in the 
unsettled state of the tribe, when first estab- 
lished in their possessions. Within his own, 
domains each chief is lord paramount. He 
exerts an exclusive authority over his vassals, 
even to the power of life and death, and to 
encrease the population of his districts, he 
protiers a ready and hospitable asylum to fu- 
gitives from all parts of India. Hence, in the 
Seik territories, though the government be ar- 
bitrary, there exists much less cause for oppres- 
sion, than in many of the neighbouring states, 
and, hence likewise, the cultivator of the soil 
being liable to frequent change of masters, by 
the numerous revolutions that are perpetually 
occurting, may be considered as one of the 
causes of the fluctuation of the national 
force.” 


The map of Hurraneh and the conti- 
guous country is accompanied with im- 
portant and new geographical matter. 

Of Rajpootana much additional know- 
ledge is communicated ; of the country of 
the Batties, and of Beykaneer: but the 
curious in Asiatic geography must consult 
the work itself. 

Mr. Francklin has executed his task in 


+ See Cornelius Nepos, and Pausanias. 
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& manner which deserves high encomium. 
He may somewhat forget the actors for 
the scenery, and the hero for the con- 
‘quest; but he has made a remarkable life 
subservient to various instruction, and has 
carefully preserved that information which 
is most likely to be useful to the govern- 
ment of Hindostan. For European read- 
ers a glossary is sometimes desirable: 3 
nullah we presume to be a torrent, a river 
which occasionally dries up; but the word 
is used as familiarly as if it was univer- 
sally understood in GreatgBritain. We 
are pleased to see the prodtictions of the 
Calcutta press multiply; they attest the 
growth ef an intellectual culture, which 
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they will stabilitate and diffase. One 
painful observation, however, must ac- 
company the perusal of them. How ra- 
pidly the English language is becoming 
in the east a distinct dialect! The vast 
numbers of oriental words, which have no 
parallel terms in European diction, com- 
pel, no doubt, the use of a macaronic 
style, in which every twentieth word 
nearly is alien. By degrees the forms of 
combination will approximate the Tamul 
phraseology ; the poets of Calcutta, like 
those of Edinburgh, will begin to com- 
pose in the local jargow; and a book-lan- 
guage will at length be got up in a great 
degree unintelligible at London. 


Art. IV.—The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, Kut. By Artuur Cavzey, Jun. Esa, 
Two Vols. 4to. pp. $20 and 333. 


A TAYLOR who has no objection to 
wear motley, may certainly make himseif 
a great coat with half a yard of his own 
stuff, by eking it out with cabbage from 
every piece which comes in his way-; and 
after this manner two quarto yolumes 
might be filled with a Life of Beale 
Ralegh, as well as with a Life 6f oe 
Chaucer. The first minute's inSpeetiqn of 
the book before us dispelled this unjust, 
but not unreasonable suspicion. ‘The vo- 
lumes are very thin, though with a fairer 
proportion of type to margin than is usual 
in this age of quartos. There is an ap- 
pendix: of considerable extent, and the 
original narratives of Sir Walter’s voyages 
are given at length. After the whole was 
printed, Mr. Cayley became apprehensive 
that it might have been better to have gi- 
ven the condensed substance of these ac- 
counts in the text, aud to have inserted 
the whole of the originals in the appendix. 
On this point, he adds, I have now only 
to listen to the voice of candid criticism, 
and should the work reach a second im- 
pression, shall be ready to alter the pre- 
sent plan, if objected to. We have sel- 
dom seen so modest or so prepossessing a 
preface. 

Ralegh, for so he wrote the name him- 
self, was born upon a farm called Hayes, 
in the parish of Budiey, Devonshire, near 
the mouth of the river Otter, that * wild 
streamlet of the west,’ upon whose banks 
so many distinguished men have been 
born. His father had only the remainder 
of a lease of the estate ; Sir Walter in his 
prosperity wished to’ have purchased it; 
* for the matural disposition I have to the 
place,’ he says in his letter upon the sub- 
ject, * being born in that house, I had ra- 


ther seat myself there than any where 
else.’ ‘‘ He was born in 1552, a year,” 
says an old astrologer treating of his nati- 
vity, “‘ remarkable in our chronicles ; first, 
for that strange shoal of the largest sea 
fishes, which, quitting their native waters 
for fresh and untasted streams, wandered 
up the Thames so high, until the river no 
longer retained any brackishness; and, 
secondly, for that it is thought,to have 
been somewhat stained in our annals, with 
the blood of the noble Seymer, duke of 
Somerset; events surprisingly analogous 
both to the life of this adventurous voy- 
ager, Sir Walter Ralegh, whose delight 
was in the hazardous discovery of untre- 
quented coasts; and also to his unfortu- 
nate death.” 

He entered at Oriel, but was never, as 
has been asserted, a student in the Middle 
Temple; for in his reply to the attorney- 
general on his arraignment, he lays 4 
heavy imprecation on himself, ¢f ever he 
read a word of law or statutes, before he 
was a prisoner in the Tower. He served 
some years with the Hugonots in France, 
and, as is surmised, took refuge with Phi- 
lip Sidney, on the night of the massacre, 


in the English ambassador's house ; afters - 


wards he bore a part with sir John Norris 
in defeating don John of Austria. On hig 
return home in 1579, he sailed on a voyage 
of discovery with his uterine brother sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. The expedition was 
unfortunate; a weaker fleet than had been 
designed put to sea, they met with a Spa- 
nish force,- and were obliged to return 
with the less of one ship. Ralegh had 
now past ten years of severe apprcntice- 
ship to war and enterprize; the pains 
which he teck meantime to improye him- 
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self were surprising; by never sleeping 
more than five hours of the night, he was 
able to employ four regularly in study. 
After this he fought in the Irish wars un- 
der lord Grey ; -this was no pleasant ser- 
vice; it was his misfortune to see the Spa- 
nish prisoners at Smerwick fort put to the 
sword by lord Grey’s orders. In a letter 
to Leicester, he says, ‘* I have spent some 
time here under the deputy, in such poor 
place and charge, as were it not for that I 
knew him to be as if yours, I would dis- 
dain it as much as to keep sheep. I will 
not trouble your lionour with the business 
of this lost land; for that sir Warrarm 
Sentleger can best of any man deliver unto 
your lordship, the good, the bad, the mis- 
chiefs, the means to mend, and all in all, 
of this common-wealth, or rather coms 
mon-woe.” 

_ After his return he was noticed at court, 
_and employed to escort Simier to France, 
and the duke of Anjou to Antwerp. He 
fitted out a ship to send with sir Hume 
phrey Gilbert ona second expedition, even 
more unhappy than the first, for sir Hum- 
phrey, with two of his ships, was lost on 
their return. This loss did not dishearten 
him; he obtained lettets patent for him- 
self, his heirs and assigns, to discover and 
hold such remote heathen and barbarous 
lands as were not actually possessed by 
any christian prince, and with the help of 
his friends sent out two ships on the ex- 
pedition. They discovered Virginia, and 
three attempts were made to colonize it, 
which were ruined partly by the ill con- 
duct of the settlers toward the natives. 
After having expended 40,000/. upon the 
project, he assigned over his patent toa 
company of gentlemen and merchants, re- 
serving to himself the fifth part of all gold 
and silver ore. 

One important consequence resulted 
from these voyages. On the 27th of July, 
1580, some of the returning settlers first 
brought tobacco into England. Those 
who love smoaking and snuff, are of opi- 
nion that sir Walter Ralegh’s name should 
be written in red letters against that day 
in the calendar, and that he should have 
a statue made of pipe-maker’s clay in St. 
Paul's. If the Persian king offered a re- 
ward for the discovery of one new plea- 
sure, surely these honours would be well 
bestowed upon the man who taught us 
two. There is a good anecdote of sir 
Walter counected with the pipe. 

* Queen Elizabeth one day conversing 
with Ralegh on the virtues aud properties 
of the new plant, he happened to observe, 
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that he was so well acquainted with if, that 
he knew the exact weight of the smoke whicli 
would be produced by any given quantity. 
Her majesty dwelling on the idea of bounding 
the smoke in a balance, suspected that he 
was playing the traveller, and laid him a wager 
he could not make good his words: Ralegh 
weighed the tobacco, smoked it, and then 
weighed the ashes. ‘The queen did not deny; 
that the difference had evaporated in smoke ; 
and added, mariy labourers in the fire turn 
gold ixto smoke, you have turned smoke into 
gold.” 


Ralegh meantime was advancing in fa- 
vour at court? He had a patent granted 
him for licensing the venders of wine 
throughout the Kingdom, which yas afters 
wards augmented by a torinage and pound- 
age: he had also a grant of 12,000 acres 
from the forfeited estates in the counties 
of Cork and Waterford, which he sold to 
Richard Boyle, afterwards earl of Cork, a 
purchase which was the foundation of that 
family’s fortune. He was knighted, no 
inconsiderable honour in that illustrious 
reign. 

* It has been justly remarked of queeh 
Elizabeth, that she kept the temple of ho- 
nour closely shut, and bestowed titles with 
frugality and great discrimination. An in+ 
telligent observer of her reign has remarked, 
that ‘ No prince then extant took an exactef 
estimate of het subjeets’ abilities to serre her; 
or made a deeper inspection into their apti- 
tude, nature, and humours, to which, with a 
tare dexterity, she titted her favours and their 
employments; as may be instanced in sir 
Francis Vere, a man nobly descended, sir 
Walter Ralegh, exactly qualified, with many 
others set apart in her judgment, for military 
services, whose titles she never raised above 
knighthood, saying, when importuned to make 


‘general Vere a baron, that in his proper 


sphere, and in her estimations he was above 
it.already; therefore, all could be expected 
from ak an addition would be the entomb- 
ing of the spirit of a brave soldier, in the 
corpse of a less sightly courtier; and by 
tempting him from his charge, hazard that re- 
pute upon a carpet, his valour had dearly 
purchased him in the tield.’” 


He was also appointed captain of the 
guard to the queen, and lieutenant-general 
of the county of Cornwall; and Babing- 
ton’s lands were granted him. ‘Will it be 
misplaced to mention here that Babington 
is the hero of the best novel in its kind in 
our language, the merit of which is not 
duly known? Our female readers will 
thank us for adding that it is called The 
Jesuit. ' 

He bore his part in the exertions against 
the armada, and afterwards joined the 
expedition under sir Frangis Drake and 














sir John Norris, which was undertaken 
to conquer Portugal for Antonio, the 
prior of Crato, but ended in a mere priva- 
teering adventure upon a_ large scale. 
Above half the men perished by sickness, 
famine, or the sword: of eleven hundred 
gentlemen (and the most adventurous spi- 
rits would have been of the number) only 
three hundred and fifty returned. A fa- 
tality seems to have attended our expedi- 
tions since the days of the Plantagenets. 

Shortly afterwards Ralegh fell into dis- 
grace, and was sent, or banished, to Ire- 
land ; the cause is not ascertained, though 
the jealousy of Essex had some share in 
it. The event is important in literary his- 
tory; for Ralegh visited Spenser at Kil- 
colman. Hear how beautifully that visit 
has been recorded to all posterity ! 


* One day, quoth he, I sat, as was my trade, 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hoar, 
Keeping my sheep among the cooly shade 
Of the green alders, by the Mulla’s shore : 
‘There a strange shepherd chanc’d to tind me 
out; 
Whether allured with my pipe’s delight, 
Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 

Or thither led by chance, I know not tight. 
Whom when [ asked from what place he came, 
And how he hight, himself he did yclep 

The shepherd of the ocean by name ; 
And said he came far from the main sea 


deep. 

He, sitting me beside, in that same shade, 
Provoked me to play some pleasant fit: 
And when he heard the music which [ made, 
He found himself full greatly pleas’d at it. 

Yet, emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe before that emuled of many, 
And play’d thereon, for weil that skillhe con’d, 
Himself as skilful in that art as any. 
He pip’d, I sung; and when he sung, I pip'd; 
By change of turns each making other 
merry } 
Neither envying other, nor envied, 
So piped we until we both were weary.” 
Farther on we have 
** His song was all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindness and of usage hard, 
Of Cynthia, the lady of the sea, 
Which, from her presence, faultless him 
debarr’d. 
And ever and anon, with singults rife,* 
__ He cried out to make his undersong, 
Ah! my love’s queen and goddess of iny life! 
Who shall me pity when thou dost me 
wrong?” 
It is evident enough from these lines, 
and from a curious document which we 
shall presently adduce, that Ralegh was 


* Abundant sighs. 
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practising the surest means of winnirig fa- 
your with Elizabeth, who had as much 
sexual vanity and folly as the weakest of 
Eve’s daughters. This disgrace, whatever 
may have been the cause, was of no long 
continuance; he returned to court, taking 
Spénser with him, whom he recommend- 
ed to the queen's notice, and wlio, now 
under Ralegh’s immediate patronage, pub- 
lished the three first books of his divine 
poem, a poem never to be named without 
love and reverence by poet or lover of 
poetry. 

But the Timias of the Fairy Queen ere 
long incurred a, heavier disgrace. While 
he paid his court to Elizabeth, he intrigued 
with a fairer Elizabeth, one of her maids 
of honour, and daughter to sir Nicholas 
‘Throckmorton ; the consequences of this 
attachment became apparent, and both 
parties, 1 know not by what law, were 
confined to the Tower. How admirable 
a wife the lady proved we shall see in 
the course of this abstract. Sir Walter, 
however he fell upon evil days in his latter 
life, was well adapted for the age of Eli- 
zabeth. He had the little eyes and the 
long head, the talents and the cunning, 
which characterised the statesmen of the 
time. Even while he was under confine- 
ment for this marriage, he acted the gross 
part recorded in the following letter by 
sir Arthur Gorges. 


“ FloNOURABLE Sir! 


“T cannot chuse but advertise you of a 
strange tragedy that this day had like to have 
fallen out between the captain of the guard 
and the lieutenant of the ordnance, if 1 had 
not by great chance come at the very instant 
to have turned it into a comedy. For upon 
the report of her majesty’s being at Sir George 
Carye’s, Sir Walter Ralegh having gazed and 
sighed a long time at his study-window, 
trom whence he might discern the barges and 
boats about the Blackfriars’-stairs, suddenly 
he brake out into a great distemper, and 
sware that his enemies had on purpose brought 
her majesty thither to break his gall in sunder 
with Tantalus’ torment, that when she went 
away he might sce his death before his eyes; 
with many such-like conceits.. And as aman 
transported with passion, he sware to Sir 
George Carew, that he would disguise him- 
self, and get into a pair of oars, to case his 
mind but with a sight of the queen, or else he 
protested his heart would break. But the 
— jailor would none of that, for displeas- 
ing the higher powers as he said, which he 
more respected than the feeding of his hu- 


+ If we could doubt it before, this line clearly proves that quecn Elizabeth was the Cyn- 


thia of the song, 
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mour, and so flatly refused to perinit him. 
But, in conclusion upon this dispute, they fell 
flat out to choleric outrageous words, with 
straining and struggling at the doors, that al! 
Jameness was forgotten, and in the fury of the 
tonflict, the jailor he had his new periwig torn 
otf his crown, and yet here the battle aaded 
not, far at last they had gotten out their dag- 
gers; which when [ saw, | played the stickler 
between them, and so purchased such a rap 
on the kiauckles, that [ wished both their pates 
broken; and so with much ado they stayed 
their brawl to see my bloody fingers.” At the 
first I was ready to break with laughing to see 
them two scramble and brawi like madmen, 
until I saw the iron walking, and then I did 
my best to appease the tury. As yet I can- 
not reconcile them by any persuasions, for 
Sir Walter swears, that he shal! hate him for 
so restraining him from the sight of his mis- 
tress, while he lives; for that he knows not 
(as he said) whether ever he shall see her 
again, when she is gone the progress. And 
Sir George, on his side, swears that he had 
rather he should lose his longing, than that 
be would draw on him her majesty’s displea- 
sure by such liberty. Thus they continue in 
matice and snarling, but [ aim sure all the 
*smart lighted on me. [ cannot tell whether 
E should more allow of the passionate lover, 
or the trusty jailor. But if yourself had seen 
it as I did, you would have been as heartily 
merry and sorry, as ever you were inall your 
life for so short atime. { pray you pardon 
my hasty written narration, which I acquaint 
ou with, hoping you will be the peace-maker. 
but, good Sir, let nobody know thereof, for I 
fear Sir Walter Ralegh will shortly grow to 
be Orlando Furioso, if the bright Angelica 

persevere against him a little longer. 
** Your honour’s, humbly to be commanded, 
“A. GORGES. 

© London, in haste, this Wednesday. 


* Onaslip of paper, fastened with wax to 
the Ictter, is the following postscript : 

« Tf you let the Q. Majesty know hereof, 
as you think good be it; but otherwise, good 
Sir, keep it secret for their credits: for they 
know not of my discourse, which | could wish 
her majesty knew.” 

It is evident that this farce, gross as it 
Was, was acted by Ralegh fur the queen, 
@ud we may be sure it was not too gross 
for her. In a letter written about this 
time, and evidently designed to be shewn 
to her, he says, ‘“ My heart was never 
broken till this day, that I hear that the 
queen goes away so far off, whom I have 
followed so many years with so great love 
and desire in so many journeys, and am 
now left behind her in a dark prison, all 
alone. While she was yet near at hand, 
that I might hear of her once in two or 
three days, my sorrows were the less; 
but even now my heart js cast into the 
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depth of all misery. I that was wont fo 
behold her riding like Alexander, hunt- 
ing like Diana, walking like Venus, the 
gentle wind blowing her fair hair about 
her pure cheeks, like a nymph, someting 
sitting in the shade like a goddess, some- 
time singing like an angel, sometime play- 
ing like Orpheus ;—beholtd the sorrow of 
this world! Once amiss hath bereaved 
me of ail.” Which is the most admir- 
able, the folly of the queen, or the impu- 
dence of the courtier ? 

Upon his release, he did not find him- 
self restored so completely to the royal 
favour as he had expected, and therefore, 
in the hope that time would lessen the 
queen’s displeasure, or good fortune crown 
his adventure with glory, he sailed in 
search of El Dorado. His own account 
of the voyage is given at full Jength in 
these volumes. Mr. Cayley vindicates it; 
but to us it appears as it did to Hume, 
little honourable to the veracity, the judg- 
ment, or the morality of its author. He 
tells us of headless men with eyes in their 
breast, declaring, indeed, that he had not 
seen them himself, but believing those 
who said they had. Probably he had 
heard the tale in the country, as the Bar- 
bary Moors persisted in their story of the 
petrified city to Bruce till they got near 
it: but how could sir Walter believe 
them? He had seen no monsters in the 
country, and the viee of his mind was not 
credulity on other subjects. One thing 
he asserts which is certainly false: ‘* they 
gave me a beast, called by the Spaniards 
«wmadilla, which they call cassacam, 
which seemeth to be all barred over with 
small] plates, somewhat like to a rhino- 
ceros, with «a white horn growing in his 
hinder parts, as big as a great hunting horn, 
which they use to wind instead of a@ irum- 
pet. Morxardus writeth that a little of 
the powder of that horn put into the ear 
cureth deatness.” The fable is taken from 
Dr. Monardus, but sir Walter says he 
hed the beast, and ate it.. There is also 
strong reason for suspecting that this nar- 
rative contains other falsehoods. We now 
know that no such city as Manoa exists ; 
is it possible then that all the Indians 
should have assured him it did? We know 
it is in the maps of that age, but the fic- 
tion did not come from the savages of 
Oronoco, It was the lie of a Spanish: ad- 
venturer, and so palpable a lie that no 
reasoning man ought to have believed it. 
A brother of the Inca flying from the 
destruction of Peru, had built a city two 
days journey in length! Whether Ralegh 
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seek atso to kill thee and thine with extreme 


= ‘To what friend to direct thee I 

cnow not, for all mine have left me in the true 
time of trial, and I plainly perceive that my 
death was determined from the first day. 
Most sorry I am, God knows, that, being 
thus surprised with death, | can leave you in 
no better estate. God is my witness | meant 
you all my office of wines, or all that I could 
have 
and all my jewels, but some one for the boy. 
But God hath prevented all iny resolutions, 
even that Great God that ruleth all in all. 
But if you can live free from want, care for no 
more; the rest is but vanity. Love God, 
and begin betiies to repose yourself on him; 
and therein shall you find true and lasting 
riches, and endless comfort. For the rest, 
when you have travailed, and wearied your 
thoughts over all sorts of worldly cogitation, 
you shal] but sit down by sorrow in the end. 
Teach your son also to love and fear God, 
while he is yet young, that the fear of God 
may grow up with him. And then God will 
be a husband to you, and a father to him; a 
husband and a father which cannot be taken 
from you. 

“ Bayly oweth me 200/. and Adrian Gil- 
bert 600/. In Jersey, also, | have much mo- 
ney owing me. Beside, the arrearages of the 
wines will pay my debts; and, howsoever 
you do, for my soul's sake, pay all poor men. 

* When I am gone, no doubt you shall be 
sought to by many, for the world thinks that 
I was very rich. “But take heed of the pre- 
tences of men, and their atlections. For they 
last not, but in honest and worthy men ; and 
no greater misery can befal you in this life, 
than to become a prey, and afterward to be 
despised. 1 speak not this, God knows, to 
dissuade you trom marriage ; for it will be 
best for you, both in respect of the world and 
of God. As for me, | am no more yours, 
nor you mine. Death has cut us asunder; 
and God hath divided me fiom the world, 
and you from me. : 

“‘ Remember your poor child, for his fa- 
ther’s sake, who chose you and loved you in 
his — time. Get those letters, if it be 
possible, which I writ to the lords, wherein I 
sued for my life... God is my witness, it was 
for you and ‘yours that d desired life. But it 
is true that I disdain myself for begging it; 
for, know it, dear wife, that your son is the 
son of a true man, and one who, in his own 
respect, despisetis death, and all his mishapen 
and ugly forms. 

“ T cannot write much. God, he knoweth, 
how hardly I stea! this time while others sleep. 
And it is also high time that I should separate 
my thoughts trom the world. Leg my dead 
body, which, living, was denied thee. And 
either lay it at Sherborne, if the land. conti- 

nue, or in Exeter charch, by my father and 
mother. Lean say no more, time and death 
call me away. 
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urchased by selling it; half my stutf 


* See the Elarleian and other Collections, and Birch’s Works of Ralegh, II. 383. 





“ The everlasting, powerful, infinite, md 
omnipotent God, who is goodness itself, the 
true life and true light, keep thee and thine, 
have mercy on me, and teach me to forgive 
my persecutors and accusers, and send us 
to ncet in his glorious kingdom. My dear 
wife, farewell !. Bless my poor boy, pray for 
me, and let my good God hold you both in 
his arms! 

“ Written with the dying hand of, some- 
time thy husband, but now, alas! over- 
thrown, 

“ Your's that was, but now not my own, 


“ WALTER RALEGH.”* 


The feeling expressed by the people 
when Grey and Cobham were pardoned 
upon the scaffold, is worthy of notice, 
‘ There was then no need,’ says a by-stand- 
er, ‘ to beg a plaudite of the audience, for it 
was given with such hues and eries, that 
it went from the castle into the town, 
and there began afresh, as if there had 
been some such like accident. And this, 
experience was made of the difference of 
examples of justice and mercy; that in 
this last no man could cry loud enough 
God save the king ; aud at the holding up 
ot Brooke’s head, when the executioner 
began the same cry, he was not seconded 
by the voice of any one man but the she- 
riff.’ History seems to have been written 
in vain for the rulers of mankind. 

‘Twelve years Ralegh remained in the 
Tower ; twelve years king James kept this 
bird ina cage! They were the best-em- 
ployed years of his life; for during this® 
captivity he composed the greater part of 
his works. His estate meantime was 
taken trom him by a trick ; it deserves no 
better name. A flaw was found in the 
conveyance, the error of the conveyancer, 
and the ¢ minion-kissing king’ took ad- 
vantage of this to make a grant of it to his 
infamous favourite Somerset. At length 
he obtained his liberty, by means as little 
honourable to the nation, if a nation can 
be disgraced by the conduct of its govern- 
ors, as his condemnation and confinement 
had been. Fifteen hundred pounds were 
given to sir William St. John, and sir 
Kdward Villiers, to use their influence ° 
with Buckingham’s nephew, to make his 
uncle intercede with the’ king! 

Happy had it been for Ralegh if he had 
devoted the remainder of his life to those 
studies which had been the consolation of 
his captivity. But Guiana was still in his 
thoughts, his fortunes were rained, and 
the hope of restoring them may have been 



































a more powerful motive now than ambi- 
tion or the love of adventure. The issue 
is but too well known. His son was 
killed, the enterprize failed, and on his 
return he was sacrificed to the Spaniards. 
Execution was granted upon the old sen- 
tence of fifteen years standing, and Ra- 
legh was brought to the block. He ob- 
served to his friends that the world itself 
is but a larger prison, out of which some 
are daily selected for execution. The dean 
of Westminster took some pains to make 
him fear death, but that was not in Ra- 
legh’s nature. ‘ He was very cheerful,’ 
says the dean, ‘ that morning he died, eat 
his breakfast heartily, and took tobacco, 
and made no more of his death than if he 
had been to take a journey.’ This was 
the fearlessness of a brave man, the calm- 
ness of philosophy, not insensibility. He 
died like a man. The dean says, “ this 
was the news a week since, but now it is 
blown over and he almost forgotten.” 
But these things are not forgotten either 
by God or man. 

A fate so little deseryed has been fortu- 
nate for Ralegh’s repytation. We should 
think more of his court-intrigues, and of 
his conduct towards Essex, if all other 
feelings were not absorbed in indignation 
against the perfidy and meanness with 
which he was sacrificed to Gondomar. 
Ralegh, too, has a fairer claim to fame as 
a man of letters than asa statesman. His 
prose writings are full of thought, and 
some of his poetry exceedingly beautiful. 
There is some difficulty in ascertaining 
what is his; but the best pieces are those 
concerning which there is the least doubt. 
That which he wrote the night preceding 
his execution we shall copy. It is not in 
his usual style, and we should almost 
doubt its authenticity, yet there is a trou- 
bled wildness of thought and expression 
which may be admitted as strong external 
evidences in its favour. 


MY PILGRIMAGE. 


* Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immartal dict, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 
And taus Pil take my pilgrimage. 
Blood musi be my body’s balmer, 
While my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Trav'leth tow’rd the tand of heaven 3 
No other balin will here be given. 


Over the silver mountains 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 
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There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss, _ 

And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill ; 

My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after, it will thirst no more. 


l’ll take them first, 
To quench my thirst, 
And taste of nectar’s suckets 
' At those clear wells 
Where sweetness ‘dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets, 
Then, by that happy blestful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparell’d fresh like me. 


And when our bodies and all we 

Are fill’d with immortality 

Then the bless’d paths we'll travel], 
Strew’d with rubies thick as gravel, 
Cielings of diamond, sapphire tlowers, 
High walls of coral, pearly bowers. 


From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl, 

No conscience molten into gold, 

No forg’d accuser bought or sold, 

No cause deferr'’d, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s attorney; 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 

And he hath angels, but no fees, 


And when the twelye grand million jury 
Of our sins, with direful _ 
Against our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 
Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader! 
Unblotted lawyer! true proceeder! 
Thou wouldst salvation e’en for alms, 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palins. 
And this is mine eternal plea 
To him that made heav’n, earth, and seas 
That, since my flesh must die so soon, 
And want a head to-dine next noon, 
Just at the stroke, when my veins start and 
spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head! 
‘Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 
To tread those bless’d paths which before 
I writ. 
Of death and judgment, heav’n and hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs die well.”” 


The letter to prince Henry, which Steele 
first printed, is palpably fictitious. Not 
only the thoughts but the turn of language 
is modern. 

Mr. Cayley would do well to make the 
whole narrative his own, and remove the 
originals to the appendix. He merits 
praise for the diligence with which he has 
sought out new documents, and the im- 
partiality with which he has adduced 
them. 
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_By Miss Hut Boorusy. 12mo. 


THIS volume was among the mass of 
papers which Dr. Johnson ordered to be 
committed to the flames a few days be- 
fore his death : the Doctor’s black servant 
saved them, and the editor purchased them 
from his widow! In this disgraceful man- 
ner are these insignificant papers brought 
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Art. V.—An Account of the Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, from his Birth to his cleventh 
Year. Written by himself. To which are added original Letters to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 





before the public eye, and puffed in a 
pompous preface as relics of great curio- 
sity and interest. We are sorry to see 
such flagrant impositions on the public at- 
tempted, and feel it a duty to counteract 
the success of them as well as we can, 


Art. VI.—Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. with a Collection of is genuine Bon-Mots, 
Anecdotes, Opinions, &c. mosily original, und three of hts dramatic Pieces, not published 


in other Works. By Wittiay Cooke, Esq. 


THIS is a very amusing miscellany; 
Mr. Cooke was in habits of intimacy with 
this celebrated humourist, who has now 
been dead thirty years, and has appreciated 
his character as an actor, an author, and a 
man, with great fairness. We could have 
spared some of the bon-mots, but we think 
that Mr. Cooke has executed his task well. 
Anecdotes of many contemporary charac- 
ters are introduced, and one of the ill-fated 
Dr. Dodd, which, for its singy-arity, we 
are tempted to transcribe. 

“« Before we relinquish this sccount of Dr. 
Dodd, it may perhaps be useful ia other re- 
spects besides the mere purposes of biogra- 
phy, to relate the following anecdote, which 
has never yet been made public :-— 

“The day after the Doctor was convicted 
at the Old Bailey of the crime for which he af- 
terwards suffered (a crime which, he must 
have known, can never afford even a hope 
for the royal mercy in this commercial coun- 
try), hesent a note to the late Mr. William 
Woodfall, the original printer of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, requesting the favour of speak- 
ing to him on a very particular subject. 
This must have been a distressing summons 
to any one, but more particularly to a man of 
W oodfali’s humanity: not to go would be un- 
kind ; to go would be incurring a scene of 
distress painful to his feelings. But Wood- 
fall could never hesitate on a question of ac- 
tive and disinterested friendship : and he has- 
tened to Newgate on the very morning of re- 
ceiving the invitation. 

“On entering the apartment where the 
Doctor sat, he found it impossible to avoid 
taking some notice of his unhappy situation ; 
but as he was commiserating it in an embar- 
rassed sympathizing manner, the Doctor, with 
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great apparent composure, interrupted him, 
by saying, ‘Oh! Mr. Woodfall, this is not 
the business I sent for you about. Sit down, 
atid I will explain. Though [ have not the 
pleasure of personally knowing you, | «m not 
unacquainted with the line of your professional 
business, which, I under tand, engages you 
much in the habits of the theatres, the mana- 
gers, and theatiical pursuits in general, I 
likewise havea particular respect for your 
judgment in those matters; and on this ac- 
count I think you can be of some service to 
me.’ Here the other offering his civilities, 
the Doctor proceeded. * You must know, 
then, that being in my earlier days, like 
yourself, a lover of the drama, I sketched out 
a comedy, the hint of which | took from the 
story of Sir Roger de Coverley in the Spec- 
tator. This piece J have finished since my 
residence in Newgate ; and if you will be so 
good as to revise it, and give me your interest 
with the manager, I shall feel myself much 
obliged to you.’ 

“Mr. Woodfall, finding himself relieved 
by the conference taking so different and un- 
expected a turn, instantly acceded to this 
proposal, took the manuscript away with 
him, suggested some alterations, which the 
Doctor readily complied with, and afterwards 
corresponded with him on this subject til the 
weck before his execution. 

* Such is the anecdote which is here given 
on the authority of Woodfall himself; a man 
of unquestionable veracity.” 


The three dramatic pieces which are 
now given to the public for the first time 
in print, like all Foote’s farces, have a 
deal ‘of humour, and it would be strange 
indeed it they were destitute of person- 
ality. 


Art. VH.—AMemoirs of Marmontel, written hy himself: containing his litcraryand poli- 


tical Life, and Anecdotes of the principal Characters of the eighteenih Ceniury. 


8x0. © 
WERE our readers to judge by the 
space we have allotted to the notice of 
these busy and various little volumes, they 
might conclude them to have excited in 
us little either of interest as an history, or 
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of approbation as a biographical perform- 
ance. Yet our brevity is occasioned by 
sensations the very reverse, which con- 
vinced us, during the perusal, that it would 
be impossible so to extract and concoct 





















the substance of this treat, as to satisfy the 
appetite and please the palate of an epi- 
cure in Jiterary anecdote. We therefore 
send him to his entertainment, sharp-set 
and fasting, in expectation that his plea- 
sure, like. our own, will be enhanced, by 
not knowing of what the various courses 
are to consist, till they are placed under 
his eye. 


Though men who have lived the lives - 


which they undertake to write, and who 
may sometimes be almost suspected to 
have lived those lives for the purpose of 
writing them, Jabour under a certain de- 
gree of suspicion ; yet we consider the in- 
sight into the minuter passages of indivi- 
dual character resulting from the practice, 
as more than counterbalancing all probable 
offences against the rigid law of inmpar- 
tiality. We may well suppose the hero 
of his own tale to sacrifice alternately to 
vanity aud prejudice; but he generally 
furnishes an acute reader with a touch- 
stone, by which to bring to the test of 
truth both the errors of which he is un- 
conscious, and the deceptions he has la- 
boured to establish. There have of late 
years been thrust upon the public, in sur- 
feiting abundance, many petty lives of in- 
ferior chatacters, who might never have 
found biographers, had they not provi- 
dently secured their annalists in their own 
persons, ‘This course has occasioned the 
public somewhat to contract its faith in 
these self-accredited narratives. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged, that 
though the believers of the doctrine may 
be drawn into a narrower compass, the 
gazers at the pageant are nearly as eager 
and as numerous as ever. 

If, however, the right of men in public 
life, to call our attention to their own 
character, as delineated by themselves, 
depends on the space they have filled 
the political or literary canvas, the claims 
of Marmontel must be regarded at once 
with complacence and respect. The man 
who was acknowledged to have embel- 
lished the literary circles of the French 
metropolis, at a period when Paris divided 
the literary supremacy in science with 
London, and gave the tone to us in taste, 
mianners, and refine ment, may be expected 
to excite a wide and lively interest. This 
expectation will not be disa tppointed. We 
here trace all the characteristic features 
of self-delineation: the nature of the in- 
cidents, and perhaps the nianner of their 
production, saveurs of a mind which had 
devoted itself to romantic composition or 
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moral fiction. The scene is gay, the pic- 
tures are interesting: their originals are 
already known through the best channels 
of literary and courtly anecdote. Neither 
has the author deviated from the charac- 
ter of a sentimental writer, in which he 
has so long been received with favour 
throughout Europe. Whether he ‘ntro- 
duces us to the retirement of poverty, or 
carries us with him into the mysterious 
recesses of the Bastille; whether we folk 
low him into the cabinets of princes, 
through the offices of ministers, or be- 
hind the scenes, at rehearsal, and coteries; 
in the midst of scenes too warm for the 
rigid purity of the present age, as well as 
in the simplicity of youth and rustic 
life, we discover every where a delicate, 
refined, and moral turn of mind. The 
actor in scenes of dissipation and licenti+ 
ousness retains enough of his early im- 
pressions and temperament, to soften 
down his orgies and apologize for his 
aberrations. His pen, if not his heart, 
abjured the principles and passions, ou 
which his imagination and memory have 
descanted witha degree of warmth dan- 
gerous to his own tame, and to the morals 


of his readers, This work, in point of 


composition, is not without its faults ; 
and they are characteristic of its author. 
They are, however, of a kind rather me- 
retricious and seductive, than, offensive 
or disgusting. In short, they partake the 
moral. tenor of the narrative, which will 
be loudly censured and universally read, 
because it will entertain more than it will 
instruct, because it will rather initiate the 
inexperienced in the slippery paths of the 
world, than elevate their prospects and 
direct their course beyond them. 

But though we have. disclaimed at- 


tempting any thing like an abstract of 


these memoirs, it will be expected that 
we give a specimen or two from those 
insulated parts, which will not trench on 
the continuity 2nd interest of the story. 
As the conductors of a periodical publica- 
tion, we may naturally be supposed par- 
tial to our own trade; and shall tran- 
scribe the account of the manner in which 
Marmontel professed to conduct the Mer- 
cure after it came under his direction. 


“if the Mercure had been only a sinsple 
literary journal, { should have hed, in com- 
posing it, but one enceavour.to tullil, and but 
one route to pursue. But, formed ef ditler- 
ent elements, and calcula sted to embrace a 

vast variety of objects, it was necessary 1 at 
in all its relations it should fulfil its fusctions 
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that, according to the various tastes of the 
subscribers, it should supply the place of 
newspapers to the lovers of news; that it 
should render an account of the theatres, to 
those who took pleasure in the drama; that 
it should give a just idea of literary produc- 
tions, to those who, select in their reading, 
wished to be instructed, or amused; that, to 
the sane and prudent part of the public, who 
delight in the progress and discoveries of the 
usetul and salutary arts, it should commu, 
nicate the attempts at improvement and 
happy inventions of the time; that, to the 
lovers of the fine arts, it shonld announce new 
productions, and sometimes the writings of 
authors. The popular parts of science, which 
might present objects of curiosity to the pub- 
Jic, were also a part of its domain. But, above 
all, it was requisite that it should have a local 
and social interest, for the provincial sub- 
scribers, and that the poetic talent of this or 
that city of the kingdom should there find in- 
serted, from time to time, its enigma, its ma- 
drigal, or its epistle: this part of the Mercure, 
j appearance the most frivolous, was the 
most lucrative. 

* Jt would have been difficult to imagine 
a periodical work more diversified, more at- 
tractive, and mere abundant in resources. 
My work was annquneed: and it was well 
seconded. ‘The moment was favourable. A 
flight of young poets began to try their wings: 
but while I pleaded the cause of men of let- 
ters, I did not fail to mix with temperate 
praises, a tolerably severe, but innocent cri- 
ticism, and in the same tone that a friend 
would have assumed with his friend. By con- 
ciliating the favour of young men of letters 
in this spirit of benevolence and equity, I 
had them almost all ior co-operators.” 


The following account of his triumph 
at the Floral Games will turnish an inte- 
yesting portraiture of a youthful mind, 
flushed with vanity and tired by ambition, 
before either of those passions have as- 
sumed a destructive or degrading aspect. 


* The whole hall, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, was filled with the principal inhabi- 
tants of the town, and the most beautiful 
women. ‘The briiliaat youth of the univer- 
sity occupied the space round the academic 
eircle: the hall, which was very spacious, was 
decorated with testoons of flowers and laurel, 
and the trumpets of the city, as each prize 
was given, made the capital resound with the 
signal of victery. 

“7 had that year sent five pieces to the 
acadeiny: one ode, two poems, and two ilyls, 
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The ode failed: the prize was not given. The 
two poems were supposed to have equal 
merit: one of them obtained the prize for epic 
poetry, andthe other a prose prize that hap- 
sonal to be vacant. One of the two idyls 
obtained the prize of pastoral poetry, and the 
other an inferior honour. ‘Thus the three 
prizes, and the only three the academy was 
going to distribute, were adjudged to me: it 
was I ulin was tu receive them all. 1 walked 
to the hall with suchconsummate vanity, that 
I could never recollect it since without con- 
fusion, nor without pity for my youth. It 
was still uch worse when I was loaded with 
my flowers and my crowns. But where is the 
poet of twenty whose head would not have 
turned with such honours? 

«* An attentive silence reigns in the hall, 
and after the eulogy of Clemence Isaure, 
foundress of the Floral Games, a eulogy inex- 
haustible, and pronounced every: year with 
becoming devotion at the foat of her statue, 
comes the distribution of the prizes. ‘The 
judges announce, that the prize for the ode is 
reserved. It was well known that I had sent 
an ode to the academy; it was known too, 
that I was the author of an idyl that had not 
been crowned: J was pitied, ‘and J smiled at 
their pity. “The poem is then named aloud 
to which the prize ts adjudged ; and at these 
words, fet the author advance: L rise, ap- 
proach, and receive the prize. 1 am applaud- 
ed as usual, and I hear whispered around 
me: ‘EHehas lost two, buthe gets the third ; 
he has more than one string to his bow, aud 
more than one arrow to shoot.’ I retire ta 
seat myself modestly, amid the sound of the’ 
trumpets. | But soon the second poem is an- 
nounced, to which, the academy, they say, 
has thought proper to adjudge the prize of 
eluquence, rather than to reserve it. ‘The 
author ts called, and aguin it is 1 who rise. 
The applauses yedeuble, and the reading of 
this poem is listened to with the same favour 
and indulgence as that of the first. I had 
again takea my place, when the idyl was pro- 
claimed, and the author invited to come and 
receive the prize. | rise for the third tine. 
Then, if I had written Cinna, Athalie, and 
Zaire, 1 could not have been more applaud- 
ed, ‘The interest I excited was extreme. 
‘The men bore me through the crowd on their 
arms; the wamen embraced ine,” j 


We have made these extracts from a 
new edition of the translation, just put 
into our hands, in which the translator 
has bestowed Jaudable pains in correcting 
the faults of the first edition, 


Art. VII.—The Life of Erasmus, with an Account of his Writings, reduced from the larger 
: Hork of br. John Jortin, by A. Laycey, Esq. 8vo. pp. 394. ' 


Aout 


is professedly only 


vis publication 
of Jareer work by an 


eminent author, which has Jong been 
kuowa to the literary part of the public, 
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@ur concern with it extends no farther 
than:to observe, that the editor appears to 
have executed his undertaking with accn- 
tacy, and has extracted from the work of 
his predecessor an interesting, connected, 
and for the generality of readers, suffi- 
ciently copious narrative. The literary 
character of Erasmus, and the services 
rendered by him to the cause of learning, 
exceed our praise; and he certainly forms 
one of the most interesting objects in an 
age, distinguished by the number of emi- 
nent persons to whom it gave birth, and 
most important to posterity by its religi- 
ous and political events, as well as by its 
influence upon literature and science. 

‘The object of the editor is explained in 
the following advertisement. 


“ While Le Clere was publishing his edi- 
tion of the works of Erasmus, he drew up his 
life in French, collected principally frem his 
letters, and published it in the Bibliotheque 
Choisie. . Our late celebrated countryman, 
Dr. John Jortin, taking (as he has himself in- 
formed us) this for a ground-work to build 
upon, translated it, not superstitiously and 
closely, but with more attention to things 
than words ; making continual additions, not 
only with relation to the history of those 
days, but to the life of Erasmus. 

“©The learned doctor's taste, however, 
led him todistribute a large quantity of Latin 
among his copious notes, which, as he seems 
to have been aware, did not recommend his 
work to the generality of readers ; and these 
notes, with his large appendix and other ad- 
ditions, swelled his book to two bulky quartos, 
which have never been reprinted since their 
first publication in 1758 and 1760. 


“The present volume, it is hoped, em- | 


braces every thing material relative to the 
life of Erasmus, which is to be found in the 
doctor's work, and is offered as a imederate 
substitute in size to such readers as inake the 
foregoing objection to his plan. No authori- 
ties are subjoined, but the editor here pledges 
himself once for all, that not a fact is adduced 
which shall be found unsupported by Dr. 
Jortin’s sanction.” 


One specimen of the narrative must 
suffice. 


«* About this time Luther wrote a letter to 
Erasmus. It was not in the most elegant 
style, but full of life, fire, and spirit, and 
vexed him not a little. He begins in the 
apostolical manner, Grace and peace to you 
JSrom the Lord Jesus. 

«<< T shall not (he says) complain of you 
for having behaved as one estranged from 
us, to keep fair with the papists, my enemies 3 
nor was I much offended that in your printed 
books, to gain their favour or soften their 
tage, you censured us with too much acri- 


mony. We saw the Lord had not conferred 
on you the discernment and resolution to 
join us and openly oppose those monsters, 
therefore dared not exact from you what 
greatly surpasseth your strength and capa- 
city. We have even borne with your weak- 
ness, and honoured that portion of the gift of 
Ged which is in you.’ 

“Then, having bestowed on him his due 
praise, as the reviver of good literature, by 
Which mean the scriptures had been read and 
examined in the originals, he proceeds, 

“1 never wished that, neglecting your 
appropriate talents, you should enter our 
camp. You might indeed have favoured us 
not a little by your wit and eloquence; but, 
forasmuch as you have not the requisite cou- 
rage, it is safer to serve the Lord in your own 
way. Our only fear was, that our adversa- 
ries should entice you to write against us, 
and necessity then constrain us to oppose 
you to your face. We have withheld some 
among us who were disposed and prepared 
to attack you; and | could have wished that 
the Complaint of Hutten, and still more your 
Spongia, in answer to it, had never been pub- 
lished. By which you may see, and feel at 
pre-entif 1 mistake not, how easy it is to say 
fine things of the duties of modesty and mo- 
deration, and to accuse Luther of wanting 
them, and how difficult and even impossible 
it is to be really modest and moderate with- 
out a particular gift of the Holy Spirit. Be- 
lieve me, or believe me not, Christ is my 
witness, | am concerned as well as you that 
the resentment of so many eminent persons 
(of the Lutheran party) hath been excited 
against you; this | must suppose gives you 
no small uneasiness, for virtue like yours, 
mere human virtue, cannot raise a man above 
being affected by such trials. To tell you 
freely what I think, there are persons (among 
us) who having this weakness also about them, 
cannot bear as they ought your acrimony 
and dissimulation, which you want to pass 
ott for prudence and modesty ; these men 
have cause to be otfended, yet would not be 
so had they more greatness of spirit. Though 
I also am irascible, aud have been often pro- 
voked to sharpness of style, I never acted 
thus save to hardened and incurable repro- 
bates. 1 have restrained myself though you 
have provoked me, and promised in letters to 
my friends, which you have seen, to continue 
to do so unless you appeared openly against 
us. For though you are net in our senti- 
ments, and many pious doctrines are con- 
demned by you with irreligion or dissimula- 
tion, or treated in a sceptical manner, | never’ 
can nor will ascribe a stubborn perverseness 
to you. 

«<« What can I do now? Things are exas- 
perated on both sides, and I could wish, if it 
were possible, to act the mediator, that they 
might cease to attack you withsuch animosity, 
and suffer your old age to rest in peace in 
the Lord: and thus they would act, in my 
opinion, if they either considered your weak- 
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ness, or the greatness of the controverted 
cause, which hath been long since beyond 
your talents. ‘They would shew their mo- 
deration the more, since our affairs are ar- 
rived at that point, that our cause is in no 

eril though even Erasmus attack it with all 
fis might ; so far are we from fearing some 
of his strokes and strictures. On the other 
hand, my dear Erasmus, if you duly reflect 
on your own imbecility, you will abstain from 
these sharp and spiteful figures of rhetoric; 
and if you cannot or will not defend our sen- 
timents, you will let them alone, and treat of 
subjects which suit you better. Our friends, 


even in your own judgment, have some cause 
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of anxiety at being lashed by you, becaus 

human infirmity thinks of the authority and 
reputation of Erasmus, and fears it. indeed 
there is much difference between hin and the 
rest of the papists; he is a mere. formidable 
adversary than all of them united.’ 

«© Thus Luther exhorts him to be rather a 
spectator than actor in the tragedy, and to 
bear with others as he expected they should 
bear with him. This letter was written be- 
fore the Diatribe of Erasmus against Luther 
was published. He wrote an answer to it, 
which is not in the coliection of his Epistles; 
but Seckendorf hath given us an account of 
it, with some extracts.” 


Art. IX.—Original Anecdotes of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia, and of his Fa- 
mily, his Court, his Ministers, his Acudemies, and his literary Friends: collected during 


a familiar Intercourse of Twenty Years with that Prince. 


Translated from the French of 


Dievponne Turesautt, Professor of Belles Lettres in the Royal Acadeny of Berlin. 


In ‘Two Volumes. 8vo. 


I SOLEMNLY declare, says Mr. Thie- 
bault, no single word appears in this work 
which has not my entire belief. “We pe- 
ruse a book with much. more satisfaction 
after such an assertion in the preface, and 
we fully believe M.Thiebault. ‘Though 
a French philosopher, and as such sent for 
to Berlin by Frederic, there is not a single 
passage in his volumes offensive either to 
morals or religion. 

These very interesting anecdotes are 
divided into five parts. ‘The first is 
siinply entitled Frederic the Great, and 
begins by considering Frederic in his ordi- 
nary conversation: the work thus natu- 
rally opening with an account of the au- 
thor’s first interview with him. M.Thie- 
bault arrived at Berlin in 1765, with let- 
ters from D’Alembert : he was admitted 
the next evening to the king’s presence ; 
but M. le Catt, reader, or secretary of or- 
ders to the king, could not induce him to 
conform to the usual ceremony of kissing 
the flap of the king’s coat. The inter- 
view was characteristic. Frederic talked 
much, and hardly allowed time for an an- 
swer ; he spoke of French literature, and 
called Rousseau a madman. The cause 
is curious : not many months before he 
had written to him in these terms :— 
‘Come, dear Rousseau, 1 offer you a 
house, a pension, and liberty.” Jean 
Jacques replied with less prudence than 
honesty, and Jess civility than predenee : 
* Your majesty effers me an asylum, and 
promises me liberty; but you have a 
sword, and you are a king. You offer a 
pension to me who never did you a ser- 
vice ; but have you bestowed one on each 
ef the brave men who have lost either a 
leg or an arm in doing you service?’ No 


‘not attempt to learn German : 


wonder that Frederic should call him a 
madman. The king made M. Thiebault 
give him his word of honour that he would 
the happy 
consequences to German literature, of this 
foolish predilection for the French Jan- 
guage on the part of Frederic, are now 
well known, and his impolicy may now 
be fully appreciated. 

Frederic was a tyrant in his conversa- 
tion; he liked to seem to forget that he 
was a king, but he liked that others should 
remember it, and he dealt about personal 
insults which would have broken up all 
bonds of friendship between man and 
man; but which the friends of his ma- 
jesty dared not resist, and were compelled 
to suffer. Rousseau was right. The poor 
dog who lives in the lion’s den in the 
Tower is tolerably well fed, but he cannot 
get-out; it is a great proof of affection in 
his royal playicllow not to eat him up, 
but he would be far happier turning a 
spit, and fighting for a bone when his work 
was over. Frederic’s literary friends had 
just such a life as this. 

M. Thiebault thinks that he had a feel- 
ing heart; but that he considered it his 
duty as a king to have no fecling. It is 
indeed evident from his actions that he 
thought himself exempted from all ordi- 
nary obligations of justice or humanity. 
These notions make tyrants, and tyrants 
make republicans; the evil ultimately 
producing its own remedy. He spoke 
with derision of aerostation; the author 
is of opinion that he did not speak sin- 
cerely, but that he dreaded the mischie- 
vous purposes to which such a new power 
would be applied. M. Thicbault himself 
seems tc belicye that Montgoliier had dis- 
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covered an infallible method of guiding 
bailoons in any weather not absoiutely 
tempestuous, which was kept secret by 
the government ; and he agrees with Fre- 
deric and M.de Calonne in his fears of 
the discovery. New powers, like new me- 
dicines, are always huriful at first from 
their misapplication; buiin like manner 
become. beneficial at last. No donbt the 
first people who worked iron applied it to 
conquer their neighbours, That we shall 
ever be invaded in balloons is not very 
probable ; the mode of warfare, if prac- 
ticable, would be too perilous. If ever 
the art of war be brought to that perfec- 
tion, that no two ships, for instance, could 
engage without the certain destruction of 
both, war would be necessarily at an end, 
Aecrizi battles are for this reason impos- 
sible, were there no other. As for M. 
Thiebault’s apprehensions, that balloons 
may furnish criminals with the means of 
escaping from the vigilance of govern- 
ments and the vengeance of the law ; he 
seems to forget that, whenever that shall 
be the case, the constable may travel the 
same way. 


Frederic in his youth. Such characters 


as William the First of Prussia are still to 
be found in private life; but there neither 
are, nor will be any more such sovereigns. 
Though wickedness and fatuity may never 


be considered as disqualifications for a 
throne, brutality will not be suffered. If 
aman pass muster as a human being by 
the report of his nurse and the midwife, 
he may live out the length of his days ; 
but an emperor may be smothered for a 
monster at full age, and no questions 
asked. We shall see no more such princes 
as Charles XU. of Sweden, or the father 
of Frederic. William hated his son: he 
thought him a coxcomb, as he was, and 
did not perceive the indications of those 
higher qualities which a searching eye 
even then might have discovered. The 
daughter of a tradesman at Potzdam had 
suffered the prince to accompany her at her 
music; for this offence, as it was called, 
by the king’s command, she was whipped 
publicly through the streets by the com- 
mon hangman. Frederic bestowed a pen- 
sion on her when he succeeded to the 
crown. A match had been concluded 
upon between Frederic and the princess- 
royal of England; it was broken off by 
the rascally intrigues of the Austrian mi- 
nisters at London and Berlin. The queen- 
mother arranged a plan that the prince 
should make his escape to England, marry 
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his betrothed, and remain there till his 
father were appeased or dead. Over-cau- 
tion in the arrangement of this led to a 
discovery : Frederic was seized at the mo- 
mient of setting off, compelled to be a 
spectator of the execution of his dearest 
friend, and in danger cf death himself; 
for William, like Peter the Great, was 
anrbitious of having his son beheaded. 
* He will always be a villain,’ said he: the 
prognosis was not altogether wrong ; but 
William did not suspect that his son’s.vil- 
lainy would be of that sort which he and 
the world call heroic. The Austrian am- 
bassador saved him, by declaring that the 
person of the heir to the throne of Prussia 
was under the safeguard of the Germanic 
empire. He was, however, rigorously 
confined for some time; his greatest in- 
dulgence, during this imprisonment, was a 
connivance on the part of the commandant 
to let him pass his evenings at a neigh- 
bouring castle belonging to the baron of 
Wreck. Here he enjoyed the society of 
an accomplished family, who supplied 
him with all the comforts which he could 
not else have procured, and even lent him 
money to the amount of six thousand rix~ ~ 
dollars. This debt be never paid, and the 
family was considered as under a cloud 
during his reign. He regarded them as 
criminal, in having disobeyed his father 
to please him, and took advantage of the 
law which prohibited the lending money 
to any of the royal family. An exempli- 
fication this of his favourite distinction be- 
tween the duties of a king and a man; 
but had he not possessed a thankless and 
a bad heart, he never could so have ex- 
emplified such a maxin; to speak more 
truly, he could have had no such maxims. 
M. Thicbault acquits him of that odious 
vice of which he has been accused ; the 
indecent phrases of wit, which gave occa~ 
sion to the calumny, are to be attributed 
to his want of all respect for morals or re- 
ligion. 

Frederic in his private and domestic life. 
The same order, and the same despotism, 
distinguished his private as his public sys- 
tem. <All who were in his confidence 
were slaves for life, and there was no re- 
fusing an appointment. Among his pecu- 
liarities it may be noticed, that he was 
disposed to dislike such persons as his dogs 
barked at angrily : he thought these ani- 
mals could discover, by their scent and in- 
stinet, whether they who approached had 
any sort of sympathy with his character. 
These little greyhound bitches, of which 
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he was very fond, he used to call his 
marchionesses de Pompadour, observing 
that they cost less money. 


*¢ When he travelled, and even when he 
was engaged in war, he generally took with 
him one of the greyhounds, which he carried 
either in his arms or inside his waistcoat. It 
has been affirmed that, in one of his wars, 
having set out for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the enemy’s army, and being so closely pur- 
sued by the Austrians as to risk being taken, 
he hid himself under one of the arches of a 
bridge which suddenly presented itself to his 
view as he was descending a hill, which the 
enemy passed and repassed over his head 
without once suspecting his stratagem: all 
this time the little greyhound, who was com- 
monly churlish, had scarcely breathed, any 
more than his horse ; and what rendered the 
circumstance particularly interesting to the 
king was, that his principal fear had been that 
his greyhound would discover him by her 
barking. This, it is said, is the reason of the 
great aifection Irederic ever after bore her; 
and of his erecting a tomb, with an epitaph 


in praise of her qualities, to her memory in. 


the gardens of Sans-Souci.” 


In general Frederic was sufficiently li- 
beral to all those whom he invited to 
Berlin; but, in one instance, he was nei- 
ther generous nor just. <A French sculp- 
tor who forsook his service, neyer could 
get his fair demands paid ; and, in his an- 
ger, he wrote the king a letter couched in 
plain straight-forward language. He said, 
that to have had to do with pickpockets 
and highwaymen, would, in comparison, 
have been advantageous to him, for against 
them there were means of reparation and 
of vengeance. Frederic treated the letter 
with contempt; it is some merit that he 
did not seek to destroy the writer. Leger, 
a French architect, left him, because he 
would mar one of Leger’s plans by some 
preposterous alterations, and the architect 
preferred his art to his interest. 


«© When Beaumarchais purchased the ma- 
nuscripts of Voltaire after his death, he had a 
copy taken of the article this celebrated au- 
thor had composed under the title of his w7dd, 
for the purpose of describing, in his own 
way, his dispute with Frederic at the time of 
his leaving Berlin to return to France, toge- 
ther with the arrest of both himself and ma- 
dame Denis .his niece, on their arrival in 
Frankfort. Beaumarchais sent this copy to 
the king of Prussia, accompanied with a letter, 
in which he described this composition as 
better calculated than any other to excite the 
curiosity of readers ; but added, that he con- 
ceived it to be his duty net to publish it till 
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he had laid it before his majesty, and that he 
was ready to suppress it entirely if such were 
the wish of his majesty, though it could not 
be doubted that the said article would have 
been a principal means of renunerating him 
the sum he had paid for the whole manuscript, 
The king sent back his manuscript, thanking 
him for his offer, but at the same time assuring 
him that he had his most hearty wishes for the 
sale of every part of the purchase. Beau- 
marchais, mortified no doubt at not having 
succeeded in obtaining from Frederic a sum 
of money for withholding what at some time 
or other would infallibly be published, imme- 
diately printed this production in a separate 
edition, and put it into circulation through- 
out Europe. Samuel Pitra, the bookseller, 
having received five-and-twenty copies of it, 
consulted me. whether he should venture on 
selling them or send them back. I accords 
ingly dictated a letter which he sent to. the 
king, together with a copy of the work, re- 
questing to know his majesty’s commands on 
the subject. ‘The king replied, he might sell 
the books, provided there was nothing im- 
proper in his manner of announcing them, 
The whole were bought in less than two 
days.” 


This fact is quite characteristic of Fre- 
deric’s good sense. He knew the satire 
would be published at last, and was too 
wise to purchase a temporary suppression ; 
and he knew also that, to have prohibited 
it at Berlin, would have excited a greater 
demand for it. 

Old age, infirmities, and death of Fre- 
deric. He seems to have considered him- 
self as a sort of stage-player, and to have 
kept up the character to the last. If he 
thought himself pale, he put on rouge : 
if he felt his mind flag, secretly conveyed 
a lozenge of some stimulating materials to 
his mouth. It has been said that, at the 
last, he repented of his infidelity: this is 
a pioys falsehood. Frederic never feared 
death, and met it with perfect composure. 
He had not feeling enough—his heart was 
not good enough—to have any hope in 
death, but his mind was never influenced 
by fear. 

Part the second. Frederic the Great and 
his Family. Some curious anecdotes oc- 
cur of his father and grandfather. Va- 
nity was the predominant feature in Fre- 
deric the First’seharacter: his wife, Sophia- 
Charlotte, sister of our George I., was of 
a better nature. When she was in her 
last illness, some one endeavoured to per- 
suade her that the king would be in the 
deepest despair fot her loss. ‘ As for the 
king,’ she replied, ‘I need not make 


myself uneasy ; the care of procuring me 
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@ magnificent funeral will be suré to di- 
vert his grief; and should every thing of 
this sort happen agreeably to his wishes, 
he will need no other consolation.” Wil- 
liam is a more complex character ; coarse, 
brutal, tyrannical. 


“ Being extremely fond of exercising him; 
self in the art of painting, or rather daubing, 
he generally devoted one or two hours every 
day, after dinner, to that employment ; that 
he had engaged a poor painter with a large 
family of children to prepare his colours, to 
whom he paid a florin for every sitting ; that 
being subject to extreme sleepiness after eat- 
ing his dinner, it more than once happened 
to him op.these occasions to draw his paint- 
ing brush trom the top to the bottom of his 
canvass, so as to disfigure his subject; and 
that on -awaking, aad perceiving what hed 
been done, he pretended that the poor painter 
had played him this trick from jealousy, and 
accordingly he did not fail in his fury to add 
some hearty kicks or blows with his stick to 
his miserable florin, 

« Tntoxicated with the fruits of his genius, 
he exhibited them to his courtiers, inviting 
them to declare their opinion of them: but 
as he would not have endured the most tri- 
fling criticism, he was sure to reccive nothing 
but assurances of their excellence. ‘ Well,’ 
said he one day to one of these flatterers, 
who lavished the most extravagant encomiums 
on one of his pictures, ‘ for how much do 
you imagine it could be sold if it were sent 
into the market ?—‘ For a hundred ducats, 
sire, and the picture would at last be given 
away.'—* ‘Take it, then, I will sell it you for 
fifty, because I see you are a good judge, and 
I am giad of the opportunity to do you a 
service.” ‘The poor courtier, compelled to 
take the daubing, and to pay so high a price 
for it, resolved to take good care how he 
commended in future. I have seen one of 
this king’s pictures that prince Henry had 

reserved: nothing can be worse executed. 
he prince himself was of the same opinion, 
and he kept it merely because it was a faith- 
ful representation of the inside of his father’s 
smoking-room, and had in it some figures 
that bore a perfect resemblance to their ori- 
ginals.”— 

*€ Some adventures he met with, however, 
made a certain degree of impression on his 
mind, and succeeded in inducing him to 
change his conduct as much as a sovereign 
of such a character could be made to correct 
himself. I will mention one df them, after 
which he was never known to strike an officer 
of his army. Irritated at the imperfect man- 
ner in which some troops were executing a 
manceuvre, he ran at full parade up to the 
major who commanded them, ard gave him 
several blows with his stick, “his brave of- 
ficer, already advanced in years, and much 
esteemed by the army, followed the king, 
stopped his horse before that of his majesty 
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in the middle of the parade, and drawing his 
pistols from his saddle, he said, ‘ Sire, you 
have dishonoured me, and I must have satis- 
faction” At the same moment he fired one 
of his pistols over the king’s head, exclaim- 
ing, This is for you! ‘Vhen aiming the other 
at himself, he cried,. This és for me! and shot 
himself through the head.” 

Though Frederic never lived with his 
queen, he treated her uniformly with re- 
spect, and seems to have had a due esteem 
for her good qualities. When she was 
ill, he wrote with his ewn hand to his 
physician, beseeching him to be especially 
attentive, and to recollect that she was the 
person most beloved and most ‘necessary 
to the state, to the peor, and to himself. 
His conduct to his eldest brother was per- 
fectly brutal ; it was a part of his detest- 
able system of king-craft. Prince Henry 
was better treated; but all his relations 
were slaves, and all felt the full weight of 
their chains. 

One very remarkable circumstance is 
the superstition of the court of Berlin, 
notwithstanding its avowed infidelity—we 
say remarkable and not extraordmary, be- 
cause superstition and infidelity often co- 
exist. ‘The queen of Sweden believed in 
Swedenburg’s supernatural communica- 
tions. If any of the New Jerusalem 
church should be among our readers, they 


will be editied by the anecdote. 


«* T know not on what occasion it was that, 
conversing one day with the queen on the 
subject of the celebrated visionary Sweden- 
burg, we expressed a desire, particularly M. 
Merian and myself, to know what opinion 
was entertained of him in Sweden. Ion my 
part related what had been told me respect- 
ing him by chamberlain d’Hamon, who was 
still alive, and who had been ambassador 
from Prussia both to Holland and France. It 
was that his brother-in-law, ambassador from 
Holland to Stockholm, having died suddenly, 
a shopkeeper demanded of his widow the 
payment of a bill for some articles of drapery, 
which she remembered had been paid in her 
husband’s life-time ; that the widow not being 
able to find the shopkeeper’s receipt, had been 
advised to consult with Swedenburg, who she 
was told could converse with the dead when- 
ever he pleased ; that sire accordingly adopt- 
ed this advice, though she did so less from 
credulity than curiosity ; and that at the end 
of a few days Swedenburg informed her that 
her deceased husband had taken the shop- 
keeper’s receipt for the money on such a day, 
and at such an hour, as he was reading such 
an article in Bayle in his cabinet; that his at- 
tention being called immediately alterward to 
some other concern, he had put the receipt 
into the book to mark the place at which ie 
leit off, where infact it was found at the page 
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@escribed. The queen replied, that though 
she was but little disposed to believe in such 
serining miracles, she had nevertheless been 
willing to put the power of M. Swedenburg, 
with whom she was acquainted, to the proof ; 
that the anecdote [ had related she was pre- 
viousty acquainted with, and was one of those 
that had most excited her astonishment, 
though she had never taken the pains to as- 
certain its truth; that ML Swedenburg having 
come one eveniag to her court, she had taken 
bin aside, and begged him to inform himseif 
ot her deceased brother the prince royal of 
Prussia, what he said to her at the moment of 
her taking leave of him for the court of Stock- 
hol: she added, that what he had said was 
ef anature to render it impossible that the 
prince could have repeated it to any one, nor 
had it ever escaped her own lips; that some 
days after Swedenburg returned, when she 
was seated at cards, and requested she would 
grant him a private audience; to which she 
replied, he might communicate what he had 
to say before the company, but that Sweden- 
burg assured her he could not declare his er- 
rand in the presence of witnesses; that in 
consequence of this intimation the queen be- 
eame agiated, gave her cards to another 
fady, and requested M. de Schwerin, who was 
also present when she related us the story, to 
accompany her; that they accordingly went 
together into another apartment, where she 
posted M. de Schwerin at the door, and ad- 
ranced toward its furthest extremity with 
Swedenburg, who said to her, ‘ You took, 
snadam, your last leave of the prince of Prus- 
sia, vour late and august brother, at Charlot- 
tenburg, on sucha day and at such an hour 
af ihe afternoon: as you were passing after- 
wards through the long gallery, in the castle 
of Charlottenburg, you met him again; he 
then took vou by the hand, and led you to 
sich a window, where you could not be over- 
ward, and then said to you -these words,’ 
“Nhe queen did not repeat the words, but 
orofesred to us they were the very same as 
her bruther had pronounced, and that she re- 
tainect of them the most perfect recollection : 
she added, that she had nearly fainted with 
the shock she experienced, and called on M. 
de Schwerin to answer for the truth of what 
she had said, who, in his laconic style, con- 
tented himsely with saying, ‘All you have 
suid, madam. is perfectly true, at least as far 
as } am concerned.” 





The princess Amelia used to consult for- 
tane-iellers when her brother was at war, 
and spent whole days in having cards drawn 
to divine for him, regularly transmitting to 
him the results. A number of persons of 
the first disiinction at his court were 
duped by a fellow who pretended he knew 
how to make the devil reveal all the hid- 
den treasures in Germany. ‘hey per- 
formed all the necessary rites to the devil ; 
md, among others, the sacrifice of a he 





goat, every hair of which was black, and 
tor which, when found with infinite difh- 
ulty, his weight in gold was paid. One™ 
of these adventurers was a canon of Bran 
denburgh ; I know not whether his cleri- 
cal profession should prevent me from 
saying, that of all these worshippers of the 
devil, there was probably not a single one 
who believed in the existence of a God. 

Part the Third. Frederic the Great and 
his Court. This part contains some very 
amusing anecdotes. M. Thiebault speaks 
very unfavourably of Raynal and Diderot, 
upon which the translator (if indeed it be 
not translated by a female hand, as we are 
induced to suspect by some petty inaccu- 
racies) has thought proper to remark that 
he speaks contemptuously of these men, 
and of such as these, not because he de- 
spises them, but because it is the fashion 
so to do. The translator may think so, 
and say so; but he ought not to have sup- 
pressed any expression of the author, be- 
cause his opinion of these worthies hap- 
pened to be different. Nor do we see the 
slightest reason for accusing M. Thiebault 
of this ungenerous accomimodation to the 
spirit of the times. He wrote like an ho- 
nest man, never affecting to disguise his 
own opinions, but never offensively ob- 
truding them. Nor is it for their opi- 
nions that he speaks unfavourably of Ray- 
nal and Diderot, but for their conduct ; 
both were rogues, and we see no reason 
why infidelity should be allowed charity’s 
prerogative, of covering the multitude of 
their sins. 

The various ambassadors at Berlin pass 
under M. Thiebault’s review. Diplomacy, 
like every thing else, has since those times 
undergone a revolution ; the office of am- 
bassador was-then thought a high situa- 
tion, which required matured judgment 
and sound talents—it is now considered as 
an apprenticeship to the trade of politics 
at home. We have not found the advan- 
tages of the alteration. Two English mi- 
nisters, sir Andrew Mitchel, and Mr, 
Elliot, are highly speken of in these me- 
moirs ; of the latter there is some singular 
secret history much to his honour. 

Part the Fourth. Frederic and kis Go- 
vernment civil and military. Methodical 
deta'l is not to be Jooked for in such a 
work as this; the anecdotes, however, by 
which these heads are illustrated, are nu- 
merous and curious. Highly as M. Thies 
bault ranks the king of Prussia, he is by 
no means disposed to palliate or conceal 
the hideous despotism of his government ; 
the rigour of the military system in par- 
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ticular excites his indignation. William 
it was who established or enforced the 
Jaw which makes every man in Prussia of 
the lower orders a soldier, if the inspect- 
ing officers chuse to take him—a slavery 
worse than the old feudal system. When 
this was first put into execution, many 
who lived upon the frontiers emigrated, 
and many mutilated themselves ; but it is 
the nature of man to accommodate him- 
self to every thing, and the Prussians now 
look upon themselves as regularly born to 
military service, as the Turks do to cir- 
cumcision. Of the dangerous effects of 
cruel discipline some important examples 
are related. One general had so tyran- 
nized over his regiment, that they swore 
to aim their first cartridges at him when- 
ever they should be called out to face the 
enemy; he knew this, and had no re- 
medy: they went into battle, and, in the 
first discharge, he was pierced with fifty 
bullets. ‘The following story is more ¢x- 
traordinary, and might furnish some Ger- 
man dramatist with no uninteresting sub- 
ject. 


«¢ A short time after this war, a private in 
a regiment in garrison at Neiss, in Silesia, 
excited considerable attention: he was a na- 
tive of France, extremely handsome in per- 
son, and appeared to have received an ex- 
cellent education, while he at the same 
time refused to satisfy the curiosity and in- 
terest his appearance had excited. His 

ersisting to give no pafticular account of 
Fimself offended his officers; he was treat- 
ed with severity, and resolved to revenge 
himself. He had with him a young woman 
remarkable for her beauty, and of no less 
resolution and discretion than himself. She, 
together with some other women belong- 
ing to the soldiers, engaged in a traffic of 
contraband goods; and every time she went 
into Bohemia on this account, she brought 
back a small supply of buliets and gunpowder, 
which she concealed with the utmost care. 
In the mean while her husband gained some 
other soldiers to his interests; but this with 
so much caution, that each soidier believed 
himself the only person confided in: at length 
he had sufficient accomplices to strike the” 
terrible blow he had premeditated. He fixed 
the day and hour for attacking and disarming 
all the sentries on the different sides of the 
town at the same moment. He chose for 
himself the ¢orps de garde at the gate lead- 
ing to Bohemia; his accomplices loitered un- 
armed near the guard, while he himself was 
whetting a woud-cutter’s axe upon a stone 
that happened to be near the sentinel. At 
the first stroke of the hour of twelve he 
sprung upon the sentinel, cleaved down his 
head, and seized his arms: at the same in- 
stant thirty accomplices precipitated them- 
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selves among the guards, seized al 
kets that fell in their way, loade: 
marched straight to the gate. 

“ A sentinel under the archway made an 
attempt to let down the portcullis 5 the chiet 
of the rebels ran up to him, and at a single 
stroke of his axe cut off his hand at the wrist. 
The guards without the gate then endeaveur- 
ed to impede their flight; but the former fired 
upon them and killed seven or eight, while 
the rest ran to hide themselves. Our un- 
known soldier had with him thirty men, and 
these he marched with the utmost speed to- 
ward the frontier, a long league distant from 
the town. What saved the garrison was, that 
the clocks varied in point of time: that by 
which our hero conducted his measures 
proved to be a quarter of an hour before the 
others, which gave time for beating the gene- 
ral and putting the regiments under arms. 
In consequence, the soldiers who were to at- 
tack the other corps of sentries were ebliged 
to enter the ranks, and were thus prevented 
from executing their project ; a circumstance 
that at the same time secured them from de- 
tection and even from suspicion, 

** Some troops of cavalry were hastily dis- 
patched aiier the thirty fugitives 5 but the 
latter opposed them with so much bravery 
and skill, that they killed the greatest part of 
them and put the rest to flight: the escape, 
however, of the thirty was retarded by this 
encounter, and gave time for a battalion te 
overtake them when they were within a quar- 
ter ot a Jeaove of the frontier, where the 
Austrians, soldiers and others, were waiting 
for them. ‘The female smugglers were hast- 
ening with a new supply of powder and bui- 
lets, when the battalion-surrounded the fugi- 
tives, all of whom, like the soldiers of Cati- 
line, fought desperately till they were either 
killed or wounded: they would even haye 
made a longer resistance, and slaughtered a 
greater number of their enemies, but that 
they had exhausted their stock of cartridges. 

“ A singular circumstance was, that their 
leader was the last man who was taken, and 
that not till his thigh had been broken in the 
contest: he had still a load of powder leti, 
but no bullets, the want of which he supplied 
by one of his coat-buttons ; and thus, sitting 
on the ground, he killed the officer who firsi 
attempted to seize his person. He was 
brought back to Neiss, together with a small 
number of the remaining survivors, who, like 
himself, were wounded: they were itmmedi- 
ately conducted to a council of war. 

“ Their leader was first asked what was 
his true name, his fainily, and country. * All 
this does not concern you,’ replied he; ‘ do 
not waste your time in putting to me inter- 
fogations I shall never answer. The question 
at present is to send me to the scaffold; of 
what importance, therefore, can it be to know 
who I am?—‘ How many accomplices have 
you, and who are they ?’—* On this point it 
is also useless for you to make inquiries, for 
the secret is ime bregst but mine, and na 
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power on éarth shall wrest it from me, or 
make me discover a single individual of them. 
Do not, therefore, torture my unfortunate 
companions in this respect, for they are not 
in possession of my secret. _ I have been my- 
self the confident of all, taken individually, 
and none among them has been the confident 
of another. In my breast alone is this secret 
vested, and with me it shall descend to the 
grave inviolate.’ — ‘ What motive induced 
you to conceive, plan, and execute.so hor- 
rible a crime ?—* Your barbarity! You are 
alltyrants, monsters thirsting for blood, tigers; 
and courage, not justice, is wanting to your 
victiins to purify the earth of both you and 
the deeds you execute!’ 

« As he. pronounced these words, his cap- 
fain advanced furiously toward him, and gave 
vent to the most extravagant invectives, at 
the same time striking hun a blow on the 
breast ; the soldier, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, seized the bayonet of one of the guards 
who supported him, and plunged it iuto the 
heart of his captain, saying as he didit, ‘ Take 
this, monster! | shall how enjoy the consola- 
tion of sending thee to hell before 1 die? 
Then addressing himself to the council in ge- 
neral, he said, ¢ Of what service is it to de- 
fer my execution? If, however, you wish me 
to reveal any thing, let me be furnished with 
materials for writing to the king. 1 will tell 
him every thing, provided no one sees my 
letter; that 1 shall be allowed to seal it wit 

ry own hands, and give it into those of the 
postinaster in the presence of several per- 
sons.’ The members of the council, fearing 
he would prove some serious accusation 
against them, refused his proposal. 

«When Frederic came to Neiss, at the 
time of the next reviews, he reproached the 
superior Officers of the garrison, in the seve- 
rest terms, for having rejected the proposal 
made by this criminal of writing to the king: 
he declared plainly, that nothing but their 
accusing consciences had actuated their con- 
duct.” 

A similar conspiracy was once formed 
at Berlin. ‘These facts were hushed up, 
that the people might remain in ignorance 
of their danger, and the army of their 
strength. Frederic himself one day when 
reviewing his troops, expressed his adini- 
ration to the prince d’Anhalt, that, in the 
midst of such an army, they should be in 
perfect safety. Here, said he, are sixty 
thousand men, who are all irreconcilable 
enemies to both you and myself; not one 
among them that is not a man of more 
strength and better armed than either, yet 
they all tremble at our presence! The 
story of the officer, shot for keeping a 
light in his tent in disobedience of his or- 
ders while he wrote to his wite, is without 
the slightest foundation. 


The history of baron Treyck appears in. 


this part of the work: an intrigue with 
the princess Amelia was his real offence. 
They who over-value the advantages of 
wealth and rank, may believe it a happy 
thing to be a prince; but there can be no 
doubt that it is a very unhappy thing to be 
a princess. The history is exceedingly 
affecting. No people seem to indulge in 
such extravagance of feeling as the Ger- 
mans; the best religion for ther would 
be quakerism. 

Part the fifth. Frederic, his Academy, 
his Schools, and his Friends literary and 
philosophical. In the commencement of 
this part we meet with a sad instance of 
literary anger. M. Pothe had written an 
account of all the books which had ever 
been published upon chemistry, in chro- 
nological order; and had made extracts 
from them of all the discoveries or im- 
provements which they contained, scru- 
pulously preserving the original text im- 
every instance. ‘This most valuable and 
most laborious work he threw into the 
fire, because another person was made 
professor of natural philosophy in the 
academy of Berlin, an honour which he 
himself had expected! 

At the commencement ‘of his reign 
Frederic had formed the singular design 
of building a huge pantheon, to serve as a 
temple for all. religions, in which every 
sect might come at its separate hour, and 
exercise its own form of worship. He 
thought by this means to induce a spirit 
of toleration, and no doubt he thought 
also, by thus accommodating all religions 
equally, toshew his equal contempt of all. 
Counsellor Jordan dissuaded him from this 
foolish plan. It is to this person, who 
seems to have been the best of Frederic’s 
friends, that Berlin is indebted for its 
Hoksenkop, an institution which might 
with great advantage be imitated in Lon- 
don. It isa large building to which all 
vagabonds are conducted, till it is known 
who they are ; where their wants are sup- 
plied, but where they are compelled to 
work. We wish the detail of this scheme 
had been fuller. 

Yoltaire has, of course, an article of 
Some length devoted to his Prussian ad# 
ventures. Ife makes a betger figure in 
the mee | than the king: it is a his- 
tory not#very much tod#M® honour of 
either. The marquis d’Argens is a far 
mote interesting character; for unlike 
Voltaire, all his errors were érrors of the 


understanding only. . 


Frederic behaved with his usual tyran- 
py, and not his usual generosity, to the 
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marquis ; who did not consent to put him- 
self into the lion’s den, without making a 
special treaty that he should be at liberty 
to quit his majesty’s service when he had 
reached the age of seventy. He had a 
brother in France who dearly loved him ; 
the ties of blood grow stronger as we grow 
older: as the time of his emancipation 
approached, his brother built him a house, 
laid out his gardens for him, and expected 
him with eagerness, that they might pass 
the few years which remained of life. to- 
gether. But Frederic, though he had 
ceased to regard the marquis with friend- 
ship, or to treat him with kindness, could 
not bear to part with a man whom he was 
in the habit of insulting: his seventieth 
year arrived, he did not dare demand his 
release, because he knew it would be re- 
fused, and he only ventured to request a 
leave of absence for six months to visit his 
brother, which the tyraitt would not grant 
till he had given his word of honour to re- 
turn at the time appointed. The marquis 
kept his word, but fell ill upon his return. 
Frederic was indignant at the delay, and 
not knowing the cause, suspected that the 
eld philosopher paid as little respect to his 


promise, as he himself had done to the 
terms stipulated when he invited him to 
Berlin, and immediately he gave orders 
that his pension should be stopped. A 
friend of the marquis very properly sent 
him notice of what had been done, by a 
traveller who was exhorted to find him 
out; and who succeeded. His feelings 
were such as they ought to be, feelings of 
anger not of sorrow: he wrote to the king 
in a style which may easily be conjectured, 
and returned to his brother. Frederic or- 
dered him a marble monument when he 
died ; there was some decency in this, 
but it will not prevent every reader from 
thinking him an ungrateful and ungene- 
rous tyrant. , 

These volumes abound with interesting 
matter. M. Thiebault appears to be a 
very faithful, as well as a very intelligent 
writer: he writes so impartially, that 
though he evidently regards Frederic in a 
favourable light, his book leaves an un- 
favourable impression upon the reader. 
The king of Prussia appears as a worse 
brother, a worse friend, and a worse man, 
than we had before supposed him. 


Art. X.—Biographia Scotica ; ov Scottish biographical Dictionary: containing a short Ace 
count of the Lives and Writings of the most eminent Persons, and remarkable Characters, 
Natives of Scotland, from the eurliest Ages to the present Times. By J. Starx. Eme 


bellished with Portraits. 18mo. 


A USEFUL book of reference, so far 
as the dates are concerned, of births, mar- 
riages, deaths, and the publication of 
works. We have before stated our ge- 
feral objection against such meagre me- 
moirs; but in justice to Mr. Stark, we 
are happy to allow that although the por- 
traits he has drawn are mere sketches, 
there are many of them likenesses. The 
outlines might be filled up with advan- 
tage. 

Scotland has produced her full propor- 
tion of genius, talent, arid enterprize: we 
do not like to see them compressed Within 
the compass of a nut-shell. If this should 
serve as the nucleus to a larger work, we 
are almost disposed to advise the omission 
of all royal personages. To delineate 
their character is the office of histdry : in 
a work of this kind; particularly on 4 small 
scale, they miust necessarily occupy a dis- 
proportionate share of room, and after dll 
be very imperfectly pourtrayed. 


“Ruddiman (Thomas), was born in the 
parish of Boyndie, Banttshire, in October 
1674, He was initiated in grammar at the 


parish school of Boyndic, and having, in No- 
vember 1690, gone to Aberdeen, he obtained 
a bursary in that university. In June 1694, 
he obtained the degree of master of arts. He 
was now engaged by Robert Young of Auld- 
bar to assist the studies of his son. While in 
this situation, hearing, in February 1695, of 
the decease of Patrick Bellie, the school- 
master of Laurence-kirk, in the Meatns, he 
obtained his place, partly by the recommen- 
dation of his present patron, though perhaps 
as much by his own reputation for diligence 
and learning. Here he remained for three 
years anda half, till towards the end of 1699, 
that an accident opened new prospects to his 
view. The celebrated Dr. Picaine being 
detained by violence of weather at this incon- 
siderable hamlet, which had not yet a library 
at the inn, felt the misery of having nothing 
todo. Wanting society, he inquired if there 
was no person in the village who could inter- 
change conversation, and would partake of 
his dinner. The hostess informed him, that 
the schoolmaster, though young, was said to 
bé learned, and though modest, she was suré 
could talk. Thus met Pitcairne, at the age 
of forty-seven, with Ruddiman, at twenty-five. 
Their literature, their politics, and their ge- 
neral cast of mind, were mutually pleasing to 
each other, Pitcairne invited Ruddunax to 
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Elinburgh, offered him his patronage, and 
periormed in the end, what is not always ex- 
ecences, as ruch as he originally promised. 
Ruddiman accordingly came to that city in 
1700; and on the second of May 1702, he 
was appointed assistant librarian to the Advo- 
cates’ Library. In 1709, he published ¢ John- 
stoi Cant-ci Solomonis paraphrasis poetica.’ 
Te an edition of the translation of Virgil's 
HF ueid by Gavin Douglas, published in 1710, 
Mr. Ruddiman wrote the ‘ large glossary, 
exp'aining the difficult werds, and serving for 
a dictionary to the old Scottish language.’ A 
yacancy happening soon after in the gramimar- 
school of Dundee, the magistrates invited our 
grammarian to fill the office of Rector; but 
the Faculty of Advocates, unwilling to part 
with him, voluntarily gave him an addition to 
his annual salary, to induce him to continue 
in their service. In 1714, Ruddiman pub- 
lished ‘Tie Rudiments of the Latin Tongue; 
a work which will transmit his name with ce- 
lebrity to every age, as long as the language 
of Rome suall -be taught in the schools of 
Scotland. An entire edition of the works of 
Buchanan, with notes by our author, made its 
appearance in 1715, in two volumes folio. In 
the same year he commenced printer, in co- 
partnership with his brother Walter; and the 
first production of their press was the second 
volume of ¢ Abercromby’s Martial Atchieve- 
ments.’ In 1725 he published the first part 
of his ‘Grammatice Latine Institutiones,’ 
and the second part was delivered to the learn- 
ed world in 1721. Mr. Ruddiman engaged 
as the printer of a newspaper, ‘The Caledo- 
nian Mercury,’ in 1724, and in 1729 acquired 
the property of the paper, which continued 
in bis tamily to the year 1772. In 1737, 
when he was upon a visit at London, Ruddi- 
man engaged to edit the ‘ Diplomata et 
Numismata Scotie,’ a work left imperfect by 
the death of the author, Mr. James Ander- 
son. Mr. Ruddiman’s preface to that work 
is a masterpiece of itskind. After this great 
erformance, he ceased for a while from his 
abours, at the age of sixty-five. The ‘ Di- 
plomata,’ which added more to his renown 
than to his fortune, was the last book of any 
magnitude which his diligence edited. In 
. 1745, however, he wrote a ‘ Vindication of 
Buchanan’s version of the Psalms,’ in opposi- 
tion to a learned English gentleman, who had 
preferred the version of Dr. Johnson. In this 
elaborate book, which is a standard of criti- 
cism, Mr. Ruddiman shews his unbiassed re- 
rd to truth and merit; for though he had 
Titfered from Buchanan as a historian, he 
would maintain hissuperiority asa poet. Du- 
ring the calamitous summer of 1745, Ruddi- 
man retired from the disturbed scenes of 
Edinburgh to the sequestered quiet of the 
country. Here he diverted the dreary days 
of rebellion, by pursuing his.accustomed stu- 
dies. It was in the retirement of a farmer’s 
dwelling that he wrote, without any purpose 
of publication, ‘ Critical Observations on Bur- 
man’s Commentary upon Lucan’s Pharsalia,’ 
which that eminent scholar had published at 
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Leyden in 1740. After this time, he pub- 
lished several small treatises on disputed 
parts of the Scottish history, to which he was 
called by some who had attacked him with 
abundance of squrrility and abusive language. 
He preserved the dignity of a scholar and a 
christian. While he maintained the truth, he 
kept his temper; shewed. he had the great- 
ness to pity, and the charity’ to forgive; and 
Was as far superior to his opponents in good- 
breeding as in real knowledge. His princi- 
were formed upon mature reflection; 
put Once convinced they were right, he was 
very steady to them, thoughat the same time 
he could make great allowances for those who 
did not think ashe did. In October 1751, at 
the age of seventy-seven, he was obliged to 
ask the aid of physicians fer preserving his 
sight, which, howéver, they did not eflect. 
Yet this misfortune, which to a scholar can- 
not be easily supplicd, did not prevent him 
from doing good acts to his relations, and 
continuing his corresp@ndence with his 
friends; from pursuing his studies, and pro- 
ducing, meantime, his edition of Livy, which 
Harwood declares is one of the most accurate 
that ever was published. Glasgow had to 
boast of the spotless perfection of her Horace, 
in 1744; Edinburgh had reason, said that 
able critic, to triumph in the immaculate pu- 
rity of Ruddiman’s ty in 1751. The de- 
privation of sight brought with it other losses 
besides the retardation of his usual labours, 
and the hindrance of his accustomed walks. 
Ruddiman had a spirit too conscientious and 
too independent to hold an office which he 
could no longer execute. And, on the 7th 
of January 1752, he gave in a resignation te 
the Faculty of Advocates of his charge as 
their librarian, which he had diligently exe- 
cuted for almost half a century. His letter 
of resignation he wrote in English, expressing 
his gratitude for their many favours, and of- 
fering his prayers for their future honours. 
Wien the late Dr. Johnson was told in what 
language our grammarian had relinquished 
his trust, and expressed his thankfulness, he 
said, ‘ That such a letter from such a scholar 
ought to have been in Latin.” Yet of Rud- 
diman Johnson declared, ‘That his learning 
is not his highest excellence; and sent him, 
as a mark of his kindness, a copy of the Ram- 


‘ bler, when it was republished at Edinburgh. 


Ruddiman, however, had outlived his vani- 
ties; andthe lawyers of Scotland were not to 
learn, that their librarian could write Tully’s 
language with Tully’s purity. Ruddiman died 
at Edinburgh on Wednesday the 19th Janu- 
ary 1757, when he hadadvanced into the 83d 
year of his age. He had lived for seven years 
under the affliction of bodily diseases of vax 
rious kinds; but his mental powers remained 
unshaken to the end. He had been long af- 
flicted by the strangury; he had been some- 
what stupified by deafness; and at the same 
time that the sight of one of his eyes was lost, 
the vision of the other was almost extinguish- 
ed. He was buried in the cemetery of the 
Grey-friars church,” 
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Art. XII1.—A Dictionary of Painters, from the Revival of the Art to the present Period 5 
: by the Rev. Me Puuxincton, 4. M. A new Edition, with considerable Alteraiions, 
Additions, anappendix, und an Index, by Henry Fuseli, R. A. Ato. pp. 693. 


-WE have been rather doubtful what 
portion of our pages we ought to bestow 
on this vo As a republication, it 
would have been entitled only to a slencer 
notice, had it not been for the high cha- 
racter of the present editor. But when 
we consider the quantity of original matter 
now brought forward, in the shape either 
of alterations, critical notes, or additional 
lives, we feel it a duty to pay more than 
erdinary attention to a work which has 
been so reformed. 

Our principal object in the following 
remarks will be to point out some of the 
principal novelties, whether in biography 
ot criticism, introduced for the first time 
into this edition. We shall also advert to 
a .few instances, in which, according to 
eur ideas, there are still wanting some 
touches from the pen of a master, to give 
life and zest to the judicious but cold and 
inanimate compilations of Pilkington. 
Mr. Fuseli, as an original and competent 
observer, should bave suffered no artist of 
real or reputed excellence to pass by with- 
out some testimony to his merits, or re- 
prehension of his detects. 

Considering that Giovanni Cimabue, 
born at Florence so early as the year 1240, 
was the first person who revived painting 
after its unfortunate extirpation, it is im- 
possible not to regret the slender notice 
jhe has obtained. After retrenching the 
testimony of Vasari, and the circumstance 
recorded by the commentator on Dante, 
Mr, Fuseli contents himself with simply 
telling us in a note, that ‘ Dante “men- 
tions him in the eleventh canto of his 
purgatory, as one who considered himself 
withoat a rival till Giotto appeared.” 

Mr. Fuseli has‘ corrected the date of 
Masaccio’s birth,:and has consequently 
suppressed the secondhand astonishment 
of Pilkington, at the premature ‘‘ genius, 
judgment, talent, and execution,” of a 
man who died at the age of twenty-six. 
The real ground of admiration was the 
liveliness with which he imitated nature. 
His skill in perspective has been com- 
mended by Vasari. The present editor 
has given, in the room of what he has 
omitted, a short note of his. own. It fur- 
nishes a compendious but comprehensive 


character.of a painter, who was accounted | 


the chief of the second age, and therefore 
forms an important link in the chaig of 
modern art. Pee 
Ans. Rey. Vou. 1Y. 


“* Masaccio was a genius and the head cf 
an epoch in the art. He may be considered 
as the precursor of Raphael, who imitated his 
principles, and sometimes transcribed his 
figures. He had seen what could be seen of 
the antique, at his time, at Rome, but his most 
perfect work are the frescos of S. Pietro al 
Carmine at Florence; where vigour of con- 
ception, truth and vivacity of expression, cor- 
rectness of design and breadth of manner, are 
supported by truth and surprising harmony 
ot colour.” 


The manner tn which Raphael struggled 
from his rude essays under the guidance 
of Pietro Pemgino, till he reached the 
triumphant height of his later and im- 
mortal compositions, is well described in 
Pilkington’s article. But Mr. Fuseii’s 
note is so characteristic and discrimina- 
tive, as to throw the criticisms of ‘his pre- 
decessor altogether into the shade. He 
does not seem to allow Raphael those 
qualities which would have entitled him 
to the appellation of “divine,” in the 
literal sense of the word. He tells us, 
and with apparent truth, that “ the painter 
of humanity not often wielded with suc- 
cess superhuman weapons. His gods 
never rose above prophetic or patriarchal 
forms. The softness of his airs, so at- 
tractive to common observers, -is censur- 
ed on the score of defective eharacter. 
Roundness, mildness, sazctimony, and 
insipidity, compose in general the features 
and airs of his Madonnas, transcripts of 
the nursery, or some favourite face.” But 
the felicity and propriety of his judgment 


in the’ dramatic department of his art," 
whether we consider it in respect to his’ 


** invention in the choice of the. moment, 
his composition in the arrangement of the 
actors, or his expression in the delineation 
of their emotions,” the critic considers as 
unrivalled. The connoisseur, and the un- 
tutored gazer, will join in their assent to 
the following panegyric on his Magdalens, 
and other characters of conflicting passion. 

** The character of Mary Magdalen niet 
his, it was the character of a passion, It 
is evident from every picture or design, 
at every period of his art, in which she 
had a part, that he supposed her euamoure, 
ed, When she follows the body of ‘the 


Saviour: to the tomb, or throws hersel¥ ° 


dishevelled over his teet, or addresses him 


when he bears his cross, the cast of her - 


features, her mode, her action, are the 
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character of love in agony. When the 
drama inspired Raffaello, hiss women be- 
came definitions of grace and pathos at 
once. Such is the exquisite line and turn 
of the averted half-knecling female with 
two children, among the spectators of the 
punishment inflicted on Heliodorus ; her 
attitude, the turn of her neck, supplies all 
face, and intimates more than he ever ex- 
pressed by features.” We conceive Mr. 
Faseli's remarks on the dramatic turns of 
attitude and of face, in Raphael's compo- 
sitions, to be particularly exemplitied by 
the cartoon of St. Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra. Neither would the critic venture 
to speak of his ‘ excursions into the pure 
epic or sublime,” as becoming inadequate 
to the majesty and grace of the occasion, 
while he was contemplating his picture of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

The labour of Vinci to produce the 
stroke of life by the imitation of nature, 
even to the hairs of the eye-brows and 
the pores of the skin, is curiously illus- 
trated in the text by the portrait of Mona 
Lisa, which Mr. Fuseli, in his learned 
note, refers to the third period of this 
artist. Neither can we too strongly re- 
commend to the. moderns this painter's 
diftidence of his own powers, whose eye 
kept his hand under restraint, by compar- 
ing the actual performances of the latter 
with the excellence of the original con- 
ceptions. Mr. Fuseli’s character of Vinci 
is-among the most eloquent of his puas- 
sages. 

‘* Lionardo da Vinci ‘broke forth with 
a splendour which eclipsed ail his prede- 
cessors: made up of all the elements of 
genius, favoured by form, education, and 
circumstances, all ear, all eye, all grasp, 
painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, archi- 
tect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
cian, philosopher, and sometimes empi- 
ric, he laid hold of every beauty in the 
enchanted circle, but without exclusive 
attachment to one, dismissed in her turn 
each. Fitter to scatter hints than to teach 
by example, he wasted life insatiate in ex- 
periment. To a capacity which at once 
pehetrated the principle and reat aim of 
thé art, he joined an inequality of fancy 
that at-one moment lent +im wings for 
the pursuit of beauty, and the next: flung 
him on the ground to crawt after detor- 
tnity. We owe to.him chiarescuro with 
al] its magic, but character was his favon- 
rite study ; character he has often raised 
from an individual to a species, and as 
often depressed.to a monster from an in- 
dividual. is notion of ‘the ‘most eluto- 
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rate finish, and his want of perseverance, 

were at least equal. Want of persever- 

ance alone could make him abandon his 

cartoon designed for the great council 

chamber at Florence, of which the cele- 

brated contest of horsemen was but one 

group; for to him who could organize 

that composition, Michael Angelo himself 
might be an object of emulation, but 

could not be one of fear. His line was 

free from meagreness, and his forms pre- 

sented beauties, but he appears not to 

have ever been much acquainted, or to 

have sedulously sought much acquaint- 

ance, with the antique. The strength of 
his conception lay in the delineation of 
male heads; those of his females owe 

nearly all their charms to chiaroscuro, 

they are seldom more discriminated than 

the children they fondle, they are sisters . 
of one family.” 

One of the leading articles which Mr. 
Fuseli has written over again, is the life - 
of Correggio. It is selected, to be given 
entire, as an impartial specimen of his 
biographical and critical powers. Was it 
within our limits, we should insert Pilk- 
ington’s article by its side, as the fairest 
criterion of either work ; but we must re- 
quest the reader, who wishes to compare 
the two, to consult the first edition. 


«« Antonio Allegri, celebrated by the name 
of Correggio, the great master of harmony, 
according to the most authentic conjecture, | 
for nearly all, relative to his life, is conjec- ” 
ture, was born in 1404 at Correggio or near 
it. Of his parentage nothing is known: we 
only know, that he was married twice, and 
had children by each wife ; a son, Pomponio, 
by the first at Correggio; and by the secoad 
three daughters at Parma. 7 

“There are douvts likewise, about the pre- 
cise time of his death: it is however, nearly _ 
certain, that he died the 5thof March, 1534, 
at the age of 40. Some — him to have 
been of low extraction, and extremely poor ; 
others make him noble and rich: for either 
assertion: there are ne authentic documents, 
Considering the district. in which he lived ; 
the little money in circulation there; the 
public works in which he was employed ; the 
prices he was paid for them, compared with 
‘the metropolitan prices of Raphael himself ; 
the solidity, fineness, excellence of the pan- 
nels, canvasses, and colours which he used, it 
is probable that his circuinstances kept pace 
with his faine, that he was nearer to opulence 
than want. ¥ 

“ ‘The variety of the powers which may be 
traced, or are displayed in the works of Cor- 
reggio, have ‘occasioned as many conjectures 
conterning his education. Not content with 
make bin learn the rudiments.of his art of 
Bianchi aad Mimari, they prolong the life of 
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Mantegna, to form his taste and tune his co- 
Jour ; they instruct him in geometry, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and at last send him to 
Rome, to inspect the antique, and the works 
of Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 


“ That Correggio modelled himself, and 
made use of the models of Antonio Begarelli, 
the best sculptor of Lombardy, is partly cer- 
tain, partly probable. ‘That study alone, 
pursued by such a genius, will nearly account 
tor ali the wonders of fore-shortening, and 
chiaroscuro, which astonish us in the fres- 
cos of his cupolas at Parma. 

“« In the cupola, the lunette, and the gal- 
lery of the church of St. Giovanni, Correg- 
gio represented the ascension of Christ, and 
the coronation of the Virgin, attended by the 
apostles, evangelists, and doctors of the 
church. To enlarge the choir, the monks 
demolished the gallery, and replaced the ori- 
§inal fresco by a copy of Cresar Aretusi, from 
acopy of Annibale Caracci. The principal 
group, however, was cut from the wall, and 
Is preserved in the library of the duke of 
Pa ma ; as some angels’ heads, likewise saved 
from destruction in the palace of the Mar- 
chese Rondanini, at Reme. 


“ The octangular cupola of the cathedral 
of Parma, in which Correggio represented 
the assumption of the Virgin, is of all cupo- 
las, painted. before or after, the most. sub- 
lime; though, begrimed with smoke and 
nearly obliterated, it scarcely shews more 
than the ruins of its former grandeur. 

“ OF Correggio’s best oil-pictures, Italy 
has been deprived by purchase or by spoil. 
Dresden possesses the celebrated night or 
rather dawn, the Magdalen reading, and a 
few more of less excellence, or less authentic 
character. ‘Lhe two allegoric pictures, called 
Leda and Danae, once in the possession of 
Queen Christina, migrated to France, and 
with the picture ‘of lo, were mangled or de- 
stroyed by bigotry. A duplicate of the Io, 
and a rape of Ganymede, are at Vienna. 
Spain pos@eases Christ praying in the garden, 
and Mercury teaching Cupid to read in the 
presence of Venus. , To the Spofalizio of St. 
Catherine, which Franée possessed before, the 
spoils of the revolution have added the St. 
Jerome with the Magdalen, the Madonna 
della Scudeélla, the descent from the cross, 
and the martyrdom of St. Placido, from 
Parma. . 

“ Correggio was one of the four great lu- 
minaries of the art at its supreme establish- 
met in the sixteenth century. He-esteblish- 
ed harmony on light and shade. The bland 
central light of a globe, imperceptibly glid- 
ing (brough lucid deini-fints inf tich retiect- 
ed’ shades, is the element ‘of his style, and 
equally pervades: his woiks, from. the vast- 


ness of his cupolas to the smallest df his oil- 
pietures. ‘This inspires his figures with grace ; 
to this their g-ace is subordinate: the nicst 
appropriate, the inost elegant attitudes were 
adopted, rejected, perhaps sacrificed tothe 
most awkward ones, in compliance with this 
imperious principie. The soft transitions 
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from the convex to the concave line, which 
connect power with lightness, form the style 
of his design. He is the master of that fore- 
shortening, which the Italians distinguish by 
the name of ‘ disotto in su,’ and the father 
of machinists. _ Pastose like Giorgione’s, 
and often true like ‘Titian’s, his colour has 
a suavity, and a breadth superior to either.” 


Mr. Fuseli omits noticing the warmth 
of Correggio’s imagination, which Mr. 
Pilkington coupled with its acknowledged 
sublimity, in the cupola of the cathedral at 
Parma. Ample justice is done to this ar- 
tist’s practice of the clear-obscure, 

The life of Giulio Pippi is likewise writ- 
ten again, with many novel touches of 
characteristic energy. We are told that, 


© Whilst a pupil he followed less his mas- 
ter’s delicacy than energy of character, and 
chiefly signalized himselt in subjects of war 
and battles, which he represented with equal 
spirit and erudition. As a designer, he com- 
mands the whole mechanism of the human 
body, and without fear of error, turns and 
winds it about to setve his purposes, but 
sometimes oversteps the modesty of nature. 
Vasari prefers his drawings to bis pictures, as 
fuller of that original tire which distinguishes 
his conception, and was apt to evaporate in 
the longer process of finish: some have with 
better evidence objected to the character of 
his physiognomies, as more salacious than 
enamoured, less simple than vulgar, and often 
dismal‘and horrid without being terrible. In’ 
colour, whether fresco or oil, his hand was as’ 
expeditious, and his touch, especially in the 
former, as decided as his eye and choice were 
ungenial; bricky lights, violet demi-tints, 
black shades, compose in general the. raw, 


opaque tone of his oil-pictures, tar different, 
from that characteristic asperity which sigs: 


nalizes the battle of Constantine, and was by 


N. Poussin admired as the proper toné of the’ 


subject. The style of his craperies is classic, 
but the arrangement of the folds generally ar- 
bitrary and mannered; the hair and head- 
dresses of his women are always fanciful and 
luxurious, but not always arrangéd by taste, 


‘ whilst those of the men frequently border on 


the grotesque. 


“He came to Mantua, and there found 
antique treasures, of which the statues, busts, , 
basso-relievos at present in the academy, are. | 
but insignificant remains.” ‘To the stores of | 


the Genzaghi he added Ins own, rich in des 


* signs of Raphael, ‘and studies and plins from: * 


tie antique; for po designer ever possessed.” 


such industry #é@#h so much fire, so myeh con- 


. 


sideration with such fecundity, or cembmed | 


With equal Tapidity such correctness, and. 
’ With great recondite kuowledge in mytholoe™ 


gy and history, that popularity and case. in 
treating it.’ ‘The increased practice, and the 


authority derived tron thé’ superintendance | 


of the-works left uniinished bf dis.-master, 
established his reliance on himstif, and the 
call OF the 

Bk 2 


Gonzaghi roused what loflinets of - 
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conception, and gave irtk® to those magni- 
ficent plans from which “Mantua and the won- 
ders of the palace’ del ‘T. as from enchant- 
ment rose. 

“ The palace del T. furnishes specimens 
in every class of picturesque imagery. What- 


‘ever be the dimension, the subje ct, or the 
‘scenery, minute or colossal, simple or com- 


lex, terrible or pleasing, we trace a mind 

ent to surprize or td dazzle by poetic spten- 
dor; but sure to strike by the originality of 
his conception, he often neglects propriety in 
the conduct of his subjects considered as a se- 
ries, and in the arrangement or choice of the 
connecting parts, hurried into extremes by 
the torrent of a fancy more lyric than epic, 
he. disdains to fill the interniediate chasms, 


‘and too often leaves the task of connexion to 


the spectator. 

“<The aitar-pieces of Giulio are not nu- 
merous.’ He did not live to finish those 
which he had begun for the cathedral of Mau- 
tua.” 

The following account of this great 
painter’s scholars and assistants, will be 
found both interesting and useful. We 
may indeed observe in general, how very 
superior are the professional knowledge 
and well-directed enquiries of the present 
editor, to the borrowed lights and trans- 
jated criticisms of his predecessor. 

** Of Giulio’s scholars and assistants, the 
most celebrated were Francesco Prima- 
ticcio, chiefly employed in the stuccoes 
and ornaments of the Palace del T. ; Be- 
nedetto Pagni of Pescia, who accompanied 
Giulio from Rome to Mantua; and Ri- 
naldo Mantovano, the most expert of the 
three, and in ‘the opinion of Vasari, who 
Jaments the shortness’ of his life, the 
greatest painter whom Mantua ever pro- 
duced. The altar-piece of St. Agostino alla 
Trinita, has a grandeur of style above his 
age, and hence has, by some, beer sus- 
neeted to be.the design of Giulio. To 
ws se may be added Fermo Guisoni, who 
éeeloured: in the cathedral the'call of St. 
Feter-and St. Andrew, from the nest 
studied and most beautiful cartoon of the 


master; and, Teodoro Ghigt, or, as fe ° 


subscribes himself, Teodoro Manttos une, 
a¥ réat desi sner, and so ee hal the 
style ot Giulio, that after h is deaitr he 
Was, SE3 jected by the Pp rince to tinish several] 
of his works.? . Of Raffaello Pippi, the 
son. ‘of Giulio, nothing remains but the 

tradition that he posse seed Fake nts worthy 


of his “father wile died i in 1200, at the: 


aye ‘of 50, 
‘Michael “An: elo ‘Pvonaroti, ‘téthe 


great re Storer of epig design,” has fur-- 


nished vd ‘opportunity for one of the 


Mosk. Aw MINAS ; subelitutions ih this’ ? 





interesting volume. We should will- 
ingly insert it at length, but must content 
ourselves with the foilo wing masterly cri- 
ticism. 

‘© Sublimity of conception, grandeur of 
form, and bre.dth of manner, are the 
elements of Michael Angelo’s style : by 
their principles he selected or rejected the 
objects of imitation. As painter, as sculp- 
tor, as architect, he attempted, and above 
any other man succeeded, to unite mag- 
nificence of plan, and endless variety of 
subordinate parts, with the utmost simpli- 
city and breadth. His line is uniformly 
grand. Character and beauty were ad- 
mitted only as far as they could be made 
subservient to grandeur. ‘The child, the 
female, meanness, deformity, were by 
him indiscriminately stamped with gran- 
deur. A beggar rose from his hand the 
patriarch of poverty; the-hump of his 
dwait is impressed with. dignity ;~ his 
women are moulds of generation ; his in- 
fants teem with the man; his men are a 
race of giants.- This is the ‘ Terribil 
Via,’ hinted at by Agostino Caracci. ‘To 
give the most perfect ease, in the 
most perplexing difficulty, was the ex- 
clusive power of Michael Angélo. _ He is 
the inventor of epic painting in the sub- 
lime compartments of the Sistine chapel. 
He has personified motion in the groups 
of the cartoon of Pisa; embodied senti- 
ment on the monuments of St. Lorenzo ; 
unravelled the features of meditation in 
his prophets and sibyls ; and, in the last 
judgment, with every attitude that varies 
the human body, traced the master-trait 
of every passion that sways the human 
heart. Neither as painter or sculptor he 
ever submitted ta copy an individual, 
Julio II. only excepted, and in him he re- 
presented the reigning passion rather than 
the man. In panting he contented him- 
self with a negative colour, and, as the 
painter of mankind, rejected all meretri- 
cious ornament. The fabric of St. Peter, 
scattered into infinity 6f jarring parts by 
his predecessors, he concentrated, sus 
pended the cupola, and to the most com- 
plex gave the air of the most simple of 
editices.. Such, take him all in all, was 
Michiek Angelo, the salt of art/ Some- 
times he; no doubt, had moments, and 
perhaps periods of dereliction, deviated 
into mumuer, or ‘perplexed’ the grandeur 


~ of his forms with. tutile ‘and, ostentatious 


apatomy < both’ niet wish herds of copy- 

ists ee and“it bas"beén his fate to have been 

and stil] to‘ be: censured tor their folly.” 
Lhe lifeof Titian.is retained with a cO- 
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Sfious and characteristic note. We cannot 
however avoid objecting, in this place, to 
the work in general, as well as to the pre- 
sent article, that it wants the relief and 
animation of personal and literary anec- 
dotes, interspersed at proper intervals. If 
it be true that there is something congenial 
between the spirit which guides the pen- 
cil, and that which tunes the lyre; it is 
equally so, that the social concourse of their 
respective professors, unites the history 
of the fine arts with that of general liter- 
ature; nor should this connection ever be 
broken.. The merit of Titian led to for- 
tune as well as to fame. He was created 
count Palatine by Charles V. and most in- 
timately acquainted with Ariosto, Are- 
tine, and the other writers of his age. 
Some notices of private character and ha- 
bits might surely “have been gleaned 
from the numeroas memoirs of the time. 
But the want of life is in a great measure 
eompensated by such critical remarks as 
the following. 

‘ His tone. springs out of his subject, 
grave, solenin, gay, minacious, er soothing. 
His eye tinged nature with gold, without 
impairing her freshness. She dictated his 
scenery. Landscape, whether it be con- 
sidered as the transcript of a spot, or the 
rich combination of congenial objects, or 
as the scene of a phenomienon, as subject 
and as back-ground, dates, if not its ori- 
gin, its real value from him, He is the 
father of portrait-painting, of resemblance 
with form, character with dignity, grace 
with simplicity, and costume with taste.’ 

It is very rarely, it may be said to be 
but once in a thousand years, that a Titian 
makes his appearance in the world of art. 
His imitators have been many ; but they 
have been so far misled by appearances, as 
to imagine those effects to have been pro- 
duced by treedom and rapidity, which in 
reality resulted from correctness of hand. 
To guard against this seductive error, we 
would recommend to the attention of the 
student, the remark in the original article, 
that ‘ Titian took abundance of pains to 
work up his pictures to so higha degree 
of perfection ; and the freedom that ap- 
pears inthe handling was entirely effected 
by a skilful combination of labour and 
judgment.’ 

The lite of Paulo is re-written by Mr. 
Fuseli, with great advantage to the reader, 
in point both of critical acumen and con- 
densation, The following character will 
be found interesting both to the student 
and the connoisseur. 


* No painter ever was hurried along by a 
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greater torrent of commissions, and no 
painter ever exerted himself with, greater 


equality of exeeution, Light grounds and 

virgin tints have contributed to preserve the 
freshness of his pictures: the family of Da- 
rius presented to Alexander in the Pisani pa- 
lace at Veni ce, and the S. Georgio once at 
Verona, now in the Louvre, have, without 
the sinallest loss of the bloom that tones 
them, received from time that mellowness 
only, that sober hue, which time alone can 
give. More tixed in a system, and conse- 
queitly nearer the manner than ‘Titian, with 
less purity and delicacy; greyer, not so 
warm, so sanguine, or so juicy as Vintoretto, 
he excels both 1 in fascinating breadth of biand 
and lucid demitints; and in his convivial 
scenes, though thronged with pomp, gor- 
geous ature, and endiess ornament, never 
once forgets that they were admitted to shew 
and not to eclipse ihe actors. ‘The actors 
were not, indeed, those of the historian, no 
more than the costume that of the tlmes, or 
the ornaments and architecture those of the 
country. ‘The ostentation of ornamental 
painting is not to be arraigned at the tribu- 
nal of serious history. The humble guests 

* Cana, the Publican forsaking his till, 
Magdalen at the feet of Christ, teavestied 
into Venctian patriarchs, belles or nvbles, 
were only called upon to lend their names, 
and by their authority to pailiate or flatter 
the reigning taste or vice of a debauched 
and opuleut public.” 


tia. 


The lives of the Caracci are retained, 
with some retrenchment ; but Mr. Fuseli 
differs both from his predecessors and 
from the common opinion, in his estimate 
of their rank in the scale of merit. 

« Annibale Caracci, superior to his cou- 
sin and brother in power of execution and 
academic prowess, was inferior to either 
in taste, and sensibility, and judgment : 
of this, the first proof that can be addu- 
ced, is his master-work, that on which he 
rests his fame, the Farnese Gallery ; a 
work whose uniform vigour of execution 
nothing can equal but its imbecility and 
incongruity of conception: if impropriety 
of ornament were to be fixed by detini- 
tion, the subjects of that gallery might be 
quoted as the most decisive instances. The 
artist may admire the splendour, the ex- 
uberance, the concentration of powers 
displayed by Annibale Caracci, but the 
man of sense must lament their misappli- 
cation in the Farnese Gallery.’ 

Subjoined to Pilkington’s article on 
Rubens, there is an admirable note, 
which we recommend tothe attention of 
the reader, as a sample of the editor's best 
powers as a writer. 

Among the principal advantages of the 
present edition, is the compression of se- 


, 











condary lives. Pilkington’s article on 
Gioseppe Ribera, called Spaniolet from 
the country of his nativity, is unnecessa- 
rily prolix. Mr. Fuseli has therefore 
substituted a shorter one of his own, and 
thus characterised that distinguished vo- 
tary of horrid images, and Promethean re- 
presentations. 

‘ The studies he had pursued enabled 
him to go beyond Caravaggio in invention, 
choice, and design. In emulation of him 
he painted that grand deposition from the 
cross at the Certosa, a work, by the ver- 
dict of Giordano, alone able to form the 
greatest painter; the martyrdom of St. 
Gennaro, in the Royal Chapel, and the 
S. Jerom of the Trinita, excel his usual 
style, and possess Titianesque beauties. 
S. Jerom was one of his darling subjects ; 
he painted, he etched him, in numerous 
repetitions, in whole lengths and_ half 
figures. He delighted in the representa- 
tion of hermits, anchorets, prophets, apos- 
tles, perhaps less to impress the mind 
with gravity of character, and the vener- 
able looks of age, than to strike the eye 
with the incidental deformities attendant 
on decrepitude, and the picturesque dis- 
play of bone, vein, and tendons, athwart 
emaciated muscle. As in design he court- 
ed excrescence or meagreness, so in the 
choice of historic subjects he preferred to 
the terrors of ebullient passions, features 
of horror, cool assassination, and tortures 
methodized, the spasms of Ixion, and 
St. Bartholomew under the butcher's 
knife.’ . 

'_ The following remark, which concludes 
the note on Poussin, well deserves the at- 
tention of the historical painter. 

- ©The excellence of Poussin in land- 
scape is universally acknowledged, and 
when it is the chief object of his pictures, 
precludes all censure: but considered as 
the scene or back-ground of a historic sub- 
ject, the ease with which he executed, the 
predilection which he had for it, often 
made him give it an importance which 
it ought not to have ; it divides our atten- 
tion, and from an accessary becomes a 
principal part.’ 

We have hitherto devoted our atten- 
tion almest exclusively to Mr. Fuseli’s 
animadversions on historical painters.— 
While on the subject of landscape, we can- 
not better exemplify the turn and current 
of his criticism, than by transcribing a 
part of his note on Salvator Rosa. 
~ © In landscape’ he was a genius. His 
choice is the original scenery of Abruzzo, 
which he made often, though not always 
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a vehicle of terror: he delights in ideg 
of desolation, solitude, and danger, impe- 
netrable forests, rocky or storm-lashed 
shores; in lonely dells leading to dens 
and caverns of banditti, alpine ridges, trees 
blasted by lightning or sapped by time, or 
stretching their extravagant arms athwart 
a murky sky, louring or thundering 
clouds, and suns shorn of their beams. 
His figures are wandering shepherds, for- 
lorn travellers, wrecked mariners, banditti 
lurking for their prey, or dividing their 
spoils. But this genuine vein of sublimity 
or terror forsook him in the pursuit of 
witcheries, apparitions, and spectres ; bere 
he 1s only grotesque or capricious. His 
celebrated witch of Ender is a hag, and 
cauldron, skeletons, bats, toads, and herbs, 
are vainly accumulated to pulliate the want 
of dignity and pathos in Saul, and of subli- 
mity jn the.apparition.’ 

This last criticism is in diametrical op- 
position to Pilkington’s character of the 
same piece. 

For lord Orford'’s anecdotes of Jervas, 
including his exclamation of ‘ poor little 
Tit ! and what Pilkington had suppress- 
ed, his comparison of Jady Bridgewater's 
ear with his own, Mr. Fuseli substitutes, 
with just contempt, the following lite, 
comprised in two sentences. Yet we 
think that in this, and other instances, 
Jord Orford’s pleasant and characteristic 
anecdoies would occasionally have enli- 
vened and relieved the intense gravity and 
uniform severe tenor of the professor's in- 
vestigations. 


“ This flimsy artist, whom even Vertue 
scarcely ceigned to notice, would not be 
nained here, if his pupil Popé had not kept 
his name atloat by the verses which he ad- 
dressed to him. Fle was an Irishman, the 
disciple of Kneller, and acquired a fortune 
by marriage.” 


We cannot help thinking the memory 
of the late Mr. Mortimer rather unfairly 
treated, ‘he artist who could paint two 
such pictures as that of king John deliver- 
ing Magna Charta to the barons, and that 
fine one, though not generally enume- 
rated among his larger works, of Marius 
sitting on the ruins of Carthage, could not 
deserve a negligent memorial of six lines, 
with such a sweeping censure t: eed to it 
as the following. 

«* In the prolix account of Mortimer. as 
an artist and a man, inserted in the sup- 
plement to the former edition of this 
work, it is said that ‘ his knowledge of 
anatomy was such, that at any time, to 























“amuse his friends, he would draw witha 
common pen and ink, and with the most 
critical exactness, the human skeleton in 
any attitude; and afterwards, with a dif- 
ferent-coloured ink, clothe it with mus- 
cles; and that every object in nature im- 
‘pressed itself so strongly on his imagina- 
jion, that he never used nor had occasion 
for an archetype, and that he rivalled na- 
ture in every department of imitation 
from his imagination only.’ 

, ‘The same writer further adds, that ‘ he 
formed himself on the antique, and that, 
‘by a judicious union of its ideal with his 
observations on living nature, he gave 
‘such nobleness, truth, and inexhaustible 
vivacity to the countenances of his figures, 
that in all bis numerous paintings and 
drawings there never appeared two that 
were not different.’ 

“If this strain of asserting would be 
scarcely allowable, were it applied to the 
power of Raphael, or Michael Angelo him- 
self, it must provoke our merriment or in- 
dignation, to find it lavished on capacities 
far inferior to those of Pietro Testa, or Sal- 
vator Rosa. It is difficult tosay what he 
would have excelled in at a more advan- 
ced period, who was unrivalled in nothing 
at the ‘ meridian of his powers’ The 
Style of Mortimer’s design was neither 
ideal, nor that of genial nature, though he 
was notdeficient in anatomical knowledge, 
and had studied or at least copied the an- 
tique. On his colour no encomiast of his 
ever chose to dwell long; and if it be al- 
lowed something of a negative character, 
it is surely as much as it can pretend to. 
The versatility which he possessed is sel- 
dom a companion of genius, nor will it 
screen him trom the imputation of man- 
ner. _ He grouped rather than composed, 
and from any claim to expression, the 
heads which he etched on a considerable 
scale, of some of Shakspeare’s most ¢cele- 
brated characters, must exclude bin whilst 
they last. Mortimer was the Hayman 
* riformato’ of his day.” : 

It must indeed be confessed, that the 
panegyric above quoted was sufficiently 
extravagent to provoke hostility ; but 
surely the revenge is carried too far. We 
scarcely cousider eight-and-thirty as the 
meridian of an artist's practice. From 
the powers of imagination he had already 
displayed, there surely was something 
like a promise, notwithstanding Mr. Fu- 
seli’s implied ‘doubt, that he might have 
attained a still higher degree of excellence 
in his profession. He was at least inge- 
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nious ; and might, by well-directed.ap- 
plication, have been great. 

As a contrast to the harshness of the 
preceding article, we subjyin the follow- 
ing tribute to the merit of that celebrated 
artist Mr. Wilson, and honest indignation 
at the posthumous justice to which its 
acknowledgment has been deferred. 

* Wilson is now numbered with the 
classics of the art, though little more than 
the fifth part of a century elapsed since 
death relieved him from .the apathy of 
cognoscenti, the envy of rivals, and the 
neglect of a tasteless public; for Wilson, 
whose works will soon command prices as 
great as those of Claude, Poussin, or 
Elzheimer, resembled the last most in 
his fate, lived and died nearer to indi- 
gence than ease; and as an asylum from 
the severest wants incident to age and de- 
cay of powers, was reduced to solicit the 
librarian’s place in the academy, of which 
he was one of the brightest ornaments.’ 

The life given in the supplement to the 
former work is here curtailed of its absurd 
parallel, as well as other extraneous, and, 
in some respects, improper matter. 

There are several new articles from the 
pen of the editor, relating to artists who 
were cither omitted through error in the 
former edition, or living at the time of its 
publication, Of these we shall content 
ourselves with noticing the life of Rom- 
ney, which is neatly and compendiously 
written. The following critique on his 
professional character may be considered 
as rigorous, but we are.inclined to think 
that, the partialities of friendship and 
fashion having subsided, competent and 
unbiassed readers will. not condemn it as 
unjust. 

“ To Romney as a portrait-painter the 
public have bore ample testimony; he was 
made for the times and the times forhim. If 
he had not genius to lead, be had too much 
originality to follow, and whenever he chose 
Was nearer to the first than to the last of his 
competitors. Practice had given him rapi- 
dity of execution, and vature an eye sutti- 
ciently just fur form and not ungenial for co- 
lour. ‘His woinen have often naive.é, some- 
times clegance with an artless bloom and 
freshness of tint. His men. ia geueral have 
more spirit than dignity, and more of pre- 
tence than reality of character. When he 
attempts to produce effects by opposition of 
colour without decided masses of light ‘and 
shade, he is not always happy in the balance, 
he becomes livid without freshness, and foxy 
without glow. Those who wish (y form an idea 
of his historic powers may consult the pictures 
of the storin from the Tempest, the Cassandre 
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from Troilus and Cressida, and the Infant 
Shakspeare of the Boydell gallery. Rom- 
ney, as artist and as man, is entitled to com- 
mendation and esteem, but his life furnishes 
a signal proof of the tutility of the idea that 
genius is a passive quality, and may be laid 
by or taken up as a man pleases.” 


Among the desiderata of the present 
edition, we could have wished some addi- 
ional lustre to. have been thrown round 
the name of Vandyke, from the characte- 
ristic pen of Mr. Fuseli. 

If C.A. Du Fresnoy was of too little 
consequence .as a French painter to en- 
gage our editor's attention, as the author 
gf the well-known Latin poem, De Arte 
Graphica, he might have been honoured 
with a cursory memorial in addition 
to the jejune and ‘unsatisfactory account 
of Pilkington. 

Claude Lorrain wé6uld have afforded 
scope for more extended observation, 
than haz been incidentally bestowed on 
him in the article Wilson. After ail the 
parallels that can be drawn, we conceive 
the capital picture of the morning, in 
which the artist introduces himself draw- 
ing an antique temple on the banks of the 
Tyber, to place Claude Lorrain above all 
competition as a landscape-painter. 

As a great artist of his own school, 
though not of the best school, we could 
have wished for a short note on Le Brun, 
had it been only for the sake of characte- 
terizing his Alexander in the tent of 
Darius. 

If there was little to be corrected in 
the fixed judement of the public and the 
connoisseurs, respecting three artists so 
reputable to our own country, as Thorn- 
hill, Hogarth, and sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the two latter giants in their respective 
lines, yet the discrimination of the editor, 
exercised on such subjects, could not but 
have struck out something additional of 
value, however well satisfied the reader 
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may be with Mr. Walpole’s character 6f 
Hogarth, in his anecdotes of painting, or 
with the account sir Joshua Reynolds has 
left us of his owp studies aud progress. 
The merit of the latter in history, is rather 
highly estimated in the article under re- 
view; but we should like to have known 
the editor’s opinion, whether the English 
artist has not triumphantly sustained the 
force of the Italian poet's description, in 
his excellent picture of count Ugolino and> 
his children in the dungeon. Neither 
would a casual notice ef sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's discourses have come witha bad _ 
grace from one, who-has discoursed so 
ably in his turn. 

But what appears most extraordinary is, 
that in such a work no mention should be 
made of Mr. Hodges, whose beautiful 
lendscapes_must be well remembered by ~ 
those who were in the habit of attending 
the Royal Academy when he was an ex+ 
hibitor. There are two large pictures of 
his at Hafod, taken in different paris of 
the newly-discovered islands, when he at- 
tended captain Cook in one of his voyages. 
These alone would be sufficient to fix his 
reputation as an artist, and give him a dis- 
tinguished place in a dictionary ot painters: 

But it is time we should take our leave 
wita observing, that, as a whole, this la- 
borious work will be found highly useful 
to the student, whether asa book of en- 
tertainment or‘ of reference, and at the 
same time creditable’ to the acknowledged 
qualifications of the editor. 

Some peculiarities of style and inaccs- 
racies of idiom, which are sutficiently ob- 
vious in the preceding extracts, to pre- 
clude the necessity of our pointing them 
out, if they discover the foreign birth and 
education of the writer, are at the same 
time, from the rarity of their occurrence, 
—~ striking proofs of his literary abi- 
ities. 


Art. XIV.—Memoirs of a Picture,; containing the Adventures of many conspicuous Cha- 


racters, &c. §c. 3 


including a genuine biographical Sketch of that celebrated, original, 


and eccentric. Genius, the late Mr. George Morland. By Witttam Co.ins. 12mo. 


3 vols. 


ONE scarcely knows which most to ad- 
mire, the confidence, or the ingenuity of 
this imposition on the public : the second 
of these three volumes is exclusively oc- 
eupied by memoirs of that extraordinary 
character, and admirable artist, Morland; 
the first and third volumes are unconnect- 
ed—totally and completely unconnected 


with it. No matter: they must either 
swim or sink together ; and the memoirs 
of Morland are now doomed to buoy up 
these dead weights which are hooked to 
them. Mr. Collins was the friend of 


Morland, and demands attention to the 
narrative of his life, on the score ef twenty 
years’ intimacy with him, his family, and 
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connections. Hf this is the way he treats 
his friends, we should be cuxious to know 
what punishment he has in store for his 
enemies. 

From the iadaneten of Morland, which de- 
rive an exclusive interest from the subject 
of them, we Jearn that this ill-fated genius 
was born June 20, 1703: his father was 
an artist of considerable talent, and more- 
over a picture-dealer, Mr, Collins says 
that -he was respected by all who knew 
hin for his liberality and gentlemanly ad- 
dress : yet within half a dozen pages we 
are told, that several instances are upon 
record (oe amongst the legal records of 
atrial at Westminster-hall) of his having 
sold as originals, copies painted by his son, 
atter pictures of Ruysdale, Hobbima, and 
ethers. This must have been a very re- 
spectable gentleman, no doubt ! Almost 
in his infancy , George Morland display ed 
a talent for drawing, which presaged future 
excellence : these auspicious indications 
did not escape the penetrating judgment 
of his. father; who placed before him 
chalks, water-colours, pencils, &c. leaving 
him, for several months, to.sketch what- 
ever objects came across his fancy. He 
was afterwards employed to copy from a 
set of prints, engraved for Gay's Fables. 
His improvement was so rapid, that in a 
very short time he copied plaister casts, 
and the finest models, with an astonishing 
accuracy. He was admitted, at a very 
early age, as a student in Somerset-house ; 
and after having spent some years at the 
Academy, his father procured him select 
productions of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, as well as the best drawings ot 
the celebrated masters of Italy. His bio- 
grapher says, that ‘ although it is well 
known to many artists and judges of pic- 
tures, still living, that George Morland 
could draw, whe n sober, the human, or 
any otMer figure with the utmost accu- 
racy, yet he hegle »cted the Roman school, 
to which he was indebted for his know- 
ledge. The colouring of Hobbima, the 
spirit and freedom of Ruysdale, and the 
neatness of pencil peculiar to Potter, Cuyp, 

Carl du Jardin, and Adrian Wandevelde, 
seem at tinies to have engrossed his at- 
tention; and they certainly were, as he 
always declared them to be, his favourites.” 

The remark too often forces itself on 
our observation, that the greatest geniuses 
are slaves to the most ignoble vices: is it 
that the mind flags, after vigorous and ex- 
hausting flights, and in reposing, falls an 
easy victim to the seductions of pleasure ? 
Morland’ had the deadly misfortune in 
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very early life to become acquainted with 
some loose and vulgar students at the Aca- 
demy much older than himself: the con- 
tamination was fatal—the spot with which 
he was first tainted spread over him like 
a leprosy; these fellow-students, in tlieir 
way to and from the Academy, enticed 
him to frequent a gin-shop near Exeter 
Change, and he became a sot! The in- 
ebriety of Burns was encouraged by the 
conviviality of his disposition ; it was in- 
dulged in the unguarded hours of hilarity 
and mirth. Morland required the solitary 
stimulus of ardent spirits; they were the 
oblivious antidote which he ministered te 
a mind diseased: he brooded over the 
misfortunes which he had brought upon 
himself in lonely wretchedness, and ap- 
plied, with a shattered frame and palsied 
hand, the treacherous remedy which haa 
already brought him to despair; which 
had destroyed the vigour of his constita- 
tion, and deadened the fire of his genius. 
In early life, his excesses at the dram-shop 
led to others which his companions en- 
couraged and partook of: the consequence 
was, that he had recourse to his pencil far 
the supply of his extravagances. . The 
success exceeded his expectations, and he 
was led to the delineation of such subjects 
as best promoted the pecuniary views of 
his companions. 


‘The mode of carrying on this sort of 
contraband trade was something curious; 
namely, the subject, size, and price.of the 
picture or drawing being previously agreed 
upon between the young artist and’ his’ em- 
ployer, the latter of whom was always per- 
tectly aware of the fairness of the contract; 
nothing farther remained, but to get the ar 
tic le sately out of the father’s house, without 
his suspec ‘ting eny thing of the business. ‘This 
seeming diffic ‘ulty, however, was surmounted 
in the following maaner. One of the largest 
drawers of a very complete colour - box, 
bought for him by his father, served at once 
for a depository for his pictures in their pro- 
gress towards finishing, and a safe conv eyance, 
when done, to the customer. So that when- 
ever he heard his father’s foot, nobody els¢ 
being suffered to enter the painting-room, he 
would dexterously slip the smuggled picture 
or drawing into this drawer and lock it. But. 
when ‘it was ready for delivery, which was 

commonly at night, or very early in the 
morning, the party, who had always notice 
given hun, caine walking by the door: and 
either by a cough, or some othe slam. the 
window of the painting-room was opened, 
and the useful drawer was let down by Whip- 
cord, in which, with the face upwards, the 
picture was sure to be found. ‘The two sides 


and ends of tie drawer having a small hole 
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in each, ‘making four parts, :a-piece of whi; 
cord was put through, which was tied in the 
middle, so that it hung like a scale, frum the 
ceutre of which, a piece of lay-cord Jet it 
sifely down.” 


Morland was apprenticed to his father, 
and lett his:paternal roof at-about the age 
of twenty: -he then resided at the house 
of Mr. William Ward, a capital mezzo- 
tinto engraver, where he produced the 
first pair of pictures which brought his 
maine and ‘merit fairly before the public: 
these pictures were the Idle and Indus- 
trious Mechanics, painted for Mr. Smith, 
6f Oxford-street, who engraved and pub- 
fished ‘them, with profit to himself and 
horiour to the artist whom he had em- 
ployed. Morland fell in love with Ward's 
sister, and Ward with Morland’s sister : 
the two couples were married within about 
a month of each other. 

- ‘Morland rose rapidly into repute, but 
the rapidity of his pencil could not keep 
pace with his extravagance: his income 
wus at this time (1787) above a thousand 
a year; but he had emerged from his ob- 
Scurity into a large and expensive house, 
where he etitertained parties at his table, 
very few of whom, in the hour of distress, 
remembered hts hospitality. Mr. Collins, 
the author of this memoir, appears to 
have been a very honourable exception, 
and often warned his triend against the 
Yuin ito which his imprudences were 
hurrying him. Morland, however, could 
never bedr a lectnre of this sort, and to 
avo-d it, has frequently burst from his 
home, hired a horse, and returned so com- 
pletely intoxicated as to have been untit 
for any professional exertion on the mor- 
row. So high was his repute at this ume, 
that he had no ditficulty in procuring 
credit upon his note of hand, or a bill 
drawn at a negotiable date. When these 
. bills became due, however, it often hap- 
pened that he was unprovided with the 
means of answering them: the ruinous 
expedient he adopted on these oceasions 
Wwas—to paint a picture for extension of 
the date! 

it is a singular circumstance, and not 
uviworthy of notice, that many of Mor- 
Jand’s companion-pictures, and some of the 
best of them, have for their subjects the 
Opposite consequences of extravagance 
aud industry: amidst all his thoughtless- 
ness and dissipation, it seems as if grave 
and sclious reflections on the course of 
lite he was leading perpetually forced 


themscives upon his mind; and, as his- 


canvass was the passive, unreproving friend 
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to which he Gommunicated al! his thoughts 
and ‘feelings, here’ it was that he embodied 
the frightful ‘spectres which haunted ‘his 
imagination, hoping, perhaps, by making 
himself ‘familiar with their appearance, 
that he might half disarm them of ‘their 
terrors. 

Confinentent to his easel ill suited “the 
restless spizit of Morland: lie had thrown 
himself ‘into low society, and acquired 
vulgar habits. ‘He was never happier 
than ona Hunipstead or Highgate stage- 
coach-box. 


“Another Singular whim ‘took ‘possession 
of him at ‘this critical juncture, namely, ‘to 
be inade a constable or headborough; and 
because he was not regularly chosen to fill so 
very important an office, actually gave one 
of his neighbours, who was duly appointed, 
five guineas, and a supper for four or five 
friends, for being permitted the honour of 
serving the office as his ‘substitute. But the 
reasoit he assigned for this strange proceed- 
ing, to his friends, was the gratification it 
would afford him, by having it in his power, 
by virtue of the said office, to.plague all the 
neighbouring publicans who had occasionally 
aflronted him: and this whimsical revenge 
he certain!y indulged to the utmost extent of 
his power, by billetting as many soldiers as 
he possibly could upon those who had ‘pro- 
voked him. But the number of petty scrapes, 
and frequent litigation, in which this abuse of 
power frequently involved him, induced him, 
though reluctantly, to resign the stati of civic 
annoyance into the hands of his principal, 
who received ancther treat for taking it back 
again.” 


In order to extricate this wayward child 
of genius from his embarrassments, vari- 
ous expedients were devised, but most of 
them were frustrated by the wild spirit of 
Morland, which could breok no guidance 
or restriction. Rejuctantly did he at length 
affix a higher price to his pictures, and 
seemed astonished to find that the avidity 
of the public to possess them proportion- 
ally encreased. But all would not do: 
his creditors were assembled by a friend 
and professional gentleman, Wr. Wedd, 
who made the best terms he could, and 
procured for Morland the benefit of the 
rules of the board of green cloth. Dur- 
ing his abode here he was unusually in- 
dustrious ; but on his liberation, the hopes 
which his friends were beginning to in- 
dulge, that temporary confinement had 
effected an amendment in his habits, were 
most bitterly disappointed ; for his pro- 
fusion and debaucheries now became more 
and more fixed and intense. He asso- 
ciated with boxers, bought horses and 

















dogs, and was hunted by bailiffs from 
house to house, from hole to hole, and 
obliged to paint in his own hay-loft. He 
had the utmost horror of a jail : every wn- 
expected footstep or strange voice threw 
him into agonies ; and his friends actually 
feared that he would lose his senses, or 
put an end to his existence, before he 
should have been four-and-twenty hours 
in a prison. 

A memorable circumstance occurred to 
him during his retreat to Hackney, and 
altogether an unfortunate one ; for, in his 
rctirement here, he applied closely to his 
profession, remained singularly sober, and 
seemed about to recover that composure 
and serenity of mind to which he had long 
been a stranger. All the pictures sent 
from his easel whilst at Hackney are very 
carefully finished ; his drawings also evin- 
ced a minuteness of attention which was 
wanting in many others produced under 
the pressure of immediate necessities. 
His works, in, consequence of this great 
and obvious improvement, now rose very 
highly in value; and although, through 
the craft of picture-dealers, the artist him- 
self derived from his paintings a small 
part only of the price which they pro- 
duced, still Morland received such sums 
of thoney in his extreme privacy, as ex- 
cited suspicion that he was connected 
with a gang of coiners or forgers! Infor- 
mution was accordingly. communicated to 
the bank of England, and a party of Bow- 
street officers was dispatched to the harm- 
Jess dwelling of poor Morland, in order to 
secure the suspected criminal. He had 
notice of their approach, and haying no 
doubt that they were coming to arrest 
him s.r debt, made his escape over the 
garden-wall, and effected his retreat un- 
discovered into London. The officers, 
after rummaging all his boxes, drawers, 
&e. discovered their error, and the direc- 
tors, when the affair was represented to 
them, sent the terrified artist, as an in- 
demnification for the inconvenience he 
had suttered, a paltry preseat of twenty 
guineas. The mischief to Morland, how- 
€ver, was irreparable : the spot which had 
atlorded him an asylum was no longer se- 
cure, and the tranquillity he had begun to 
enjoy was destroyed. He took shelter at 
a carver and giider’s in Leadenhall-street ; 
thence he wandered from place to place 
in dreadful apprehension of discovery, till 
he received an invitation from Mr. Lynn 
to pass a few weeks with him at his house 
at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. His re- 
treat was discovered within three days, 
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and he fled to-Yarmouth, accompanied by 
a faithful friend, his servant George 
Sympson. 


«They had not remained many days at 
the latter place, where they were enjoying 


themselves, and laughing at the disappoint- 
ment and expences their enemies would haye 


to comfort themselves under, all the way back 
to.town; when one morning at breakfast, 
as Klob was pouring out the tea, a lieutenant 
of the Dorset militia, and six soldiers, with 
bayonets fixed, all of whom, in a very expert 
military style, grounded their arms at -the 
officer's command, in the room where the 
travellers were at breaktast. ‘The lieutenant 
told them he came by orders from general 
Don, commander of the district, to arrest 
them all three as spies; the painter, who was 


ever, upon any sudden attack where his per- 


sonal liverty appeared in danger, extremely 
timid and contused, upon this occasion be- 
trayed so much agitation, as convinced the 
officer he must at all events be guilty. As 
to Klob, he was too keen and penetrating to 
be wlarmed at the harmless suspicions of ge- 
neral Don, or the consequences that could 
arise from them; and as tor honest George 
Sympson, the painter's man, he scratched his 
head, and hoped as how they’d let a fellow 
eat his breakfast before they sent him to 
quod. 

“The lieutenant civilly enough reminded 
them of the necessity he was under of put- 
ting bis orders into immediate execution : 
this induced Klob to enter into a serious re- 
monstration with hin; and, in order to con- 
vince him of the absurdity of such ground- 
less suspicions, produced several drawings, 
which were done by his brother at Cowes. 
This proceeding, however, only served to 
contirm the lieutenant in the sagacity of his 
general's opinion, that they were, in tact, no- 
thing but spies. So that one fine drawing in 
particular, although it was only of a spaniel- 
dog in a landscape, was construed by the 
honest lieutenant into a plan of the island, 
and the dog he was contident represented the 
very part of it upon which the enemy were 
to lund. But the mystery of an gil-painting 
nearly finished, which they shewed him, was 
still sure ingenidtisly deeyphered. "This pic- 
ture, which has since been engraved, is the 
celebrated one of the farmer holding his 
purse, as if considering what he should give 
the hoster, who stands with his hat in one 
haud, and the bridle of a white horse over 
his arm. We believe it is now in the posses- 
sion of E. Harrison, esy. of Widemore, near 
Bromley, in Kent. The white horse, ready 
bridied and saddled in the -table, he said re- 
presented the plan of all the coast of iing- 
Jand, which latter place clearly was the stable ; 
the hostler meant the spy or drafisman, who 
would not give up his work tili the encmy 
paid him. ‘Phe farmer could be no other hut 
the French agent, who was now in the Caan 
vel, reflecting, upon the risk he runs of ex 
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caping ; and therefore, as in the picture, even 
a private in the ranks may see, is very loth to 
part with all his money to the spy, as by that 
means al] hopes of his retreat would certainly 
be eut off.” 


He remained at Yarmouth till Novem- 
ber 1799, when he returned to London, 
and took lodgings at Vauxhall, whence he 
remoyed to the king’s-bench in the same 
year: having obtained the rules, he occu- 
pied a neat house in Lambeth-road ; it 
had a garden behind, which was the ge- 
neral receptacle for asses, goats, sheep, 
pigs, rabbits, eagles, hawks, and various 
ether animals, from which he was in the 
habit of making his sketches. 


* Directly opposite to his house there 
were tea-gardens ; and those who knew how 
fond he was of convivial meetings of a cer- 
tain description, wished much for something 
new of that kind, at least in name, to keep 
him as near his home as possible. In conse- 
quence of some of these persons hinting how 
eanvenient and agreeable a new society would 
be in the neighbourhood, he immediately 
named the long-rooin belonging to the tea- 
gardens, as best adapted for the purpose ; 
and suggested whether a more appropriate 
name could be given the new society than— 
Kaights of the Palette. They of his most in- 
timate friends, to the number of eight, who 
were present, unanimously adopted the title, 
and instantly hailed sir George Morland as 
the founder. Perhaps the most finished pa- 
rasite to be found in all the courts of Europe 
eonld never have hit upon a theme of adula- 
tion more flattering to his master’s vanity, 
than the compliment thus paid to our eccen- 
tric genius. Le instantly took a palette, and. 
painted a bottle and glass, cross pipes, with 
a little tobacco burning in one of them, like 
Brower, and then set it round with colours ; 
this was nailed up to the ceiling in the clnb- 
room near the president’s chair. Directly 
under this palette, every candidate, atier pay- 
iag his bottle of wine, was dubbed a knight, 
and drank one glass to the founder, sir 
George Morland, and success to the society, 
which ended the ceremony, and the members 
ealled for what they pleased, and were free of 
the society ever after. At this society the 
author has counted more than eighty persons, 
including a band of music, which played 
while some of the knights went to supper; 
though it must be confessed some of the com- 
pany looked as if they had experienced many 
a supperless night.” 


The pictures which he painted while in 
this place were.extremely productive, and 
would, with any thing like prudence, have 
extricated Morland from ali his embarrass- 
ments: the rapidity with which he exc- 
euted themr exceeds belief, and every pic- 
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ture found an immediate sale. Te paint. 
ed for his brother alone, within the space 
of four years, namely, from January 1800, 
to October 1804, one hundred and ninety- 
two pictures. Mr. Collins conjectures 
also, that as there are several chasms in 
the account he saw, of two or three montis 
in each of these years, and as Morland 
painted occasionally at three different per- 
sens’ houses in these intervals, besides for 
more than a dozen followers while in the 
rules, that he must have painted nearly 
two hundred more within the specitied 
period ! 

Morland was liberated from durance by 
an “ act of grace” of the fegislature: he 
then resided for several months at the 
sign of the Bull, Highgate, and brutalized 
himself by perpetual drunkenuess in the 
company of post-boys! In consequence of 
a quarrel! with his landlord, who detained 
the treasures of his painting-room in dis- 
eharge of the debt which Morland had 
contracted, he onee again returned to Lon- 
don. His habits of gin-drinking had now 
weakened his intellects, destroyed his tem- 
per, and so utterly shattered his frame, 
as to lave rendered him an objeet even 
of personal disgust. He had once a 
slight fit of apoplexy ; but the warning 
was disregarded. On the 19th of October, 
1804, he was taken in execution for a 
paltry debt of 32. 10%., a public-house 
score! at the suit of the landlord who 
had prevailed on him to sign a cognorit 
some time before. The itetehet artist 
was taken to an officer's house in Hatton- 


garden: on the following day, in. attempt- 


ing to make, or while he was finishing a 
drawing, he fell from his chair, and never 
again spoke intelligibly. He lingered nine 
days in severe agony, and expired in this 
spunging-house on the 20th of the same 
month, in the forty-first year of his age. 
Morland had never any child except a 
still-born babe, of whieh his wife was 
delivered within the first year of her mai- 
riage. Mrs. Morland could not have en- 
joyed much connubial happiness with such 
a husband, even if her temper and habits 
had been more calculated to promote it 
than perhaps they were. Domestic dis- 
agreements infused a double poison into 
the cup of life: Mrs. Morland, however, 
still loved her husband; and when two 
days after that event his death was an- 
nounced, she survived the intelligence 
only a féw hours. They were buried in 
the same grave at St. James’s chapel. 
Thus closed the melancholy career of a 
man whose genius will long outlive the 
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genvembrance of his frailties, and whose 
fame is founded on works which will do 
henovr to the British school. Morland, 
it is true, ranks net in the elevated class 
of historical painters; that sublimer 
branch of his art he prudently never at- 
tempted, as it is-probable he would not 
have excelled in it. Nature was the god- 
less at whose shrine he worshipped, and 
on. whose altar were laid all his offerings. 
Morland’s works display not that grandeur 
of conception and originality of design 
which the high department of historical 
painting requires; and although his ima- 
gination could not have been unfertile, it 
is to be observed that a Jarge proportion of 
his pieces are delineations actually taken 
from real life, er the subjects were sug- 
gested to him by some tale or ballad, 
some employer, or some friend. ‘The 
scenes with which he was most familiar 
are those which low life presents: these 
he transferred with inimitable accuracy 
and spirit tothe canvas. The characters 
which, witha few strokes of his creative 
pencil, he impressed upon his animals, the 
felicity with which he grouped them, and 
the harmony of his surrounding scenery, 
mark the minuteness ef his observation 
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and the justness of his taste. Over the 
mechanical operations of the art he was 
a consummate master: the rapidity of his 
pencil was perfectly astonishing, and bis 
biographer says that ‘‘ he was one of the 
best practical chemists, as far as related te 
his profession, amongst all the artists of 
the present day.” 

We have now selected from this inter- 
mediate, unconnected volume of the ‘* Me- 
moiis of a Picture,” an outline of the life 
of Morland. It is to be regretted that the 
task of recording the adventures, and ap- 
preciating the genius and talents of so ex- 
traordinary a genius, did not fall inte 
more able—we do not say more honest 
hands—than those of Mr. Collins, whe 
appears indeed to have acted through life 
the part of a zealous and sincere triend to 
this unfortunate artist. As an author, it 
is impossible to speak of him worse than 
he deserves: he has indeed described with 
feeling two or three of Morland’s pic- 
tures; but in general (not to mention his 
total disregard or total ignorance of gram- 
matical construction) nothing can exceed 
the poverty of his reflections or the course- 
ness and vulgarity of his style. 


Art. XV.—Memoirs of Augelus Politianus, Joannes Picus of Afivandula, Actins Sin- 
cerus Sannazarius, Petrus Bembus, Hieronymus Fracastorius, Mareus Antonius Fia- 
minius, and the Amalthe?: Translations from their poctical Works : and Notes and O%- 
servatious concerning other literary Characters of the jificénth and siateenth Centuries. 
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Mr. ROSCGE’S Life of Lorenzo has 
been a prolific work. It has produced 
the translation of Temhove, the publication 
of Lorenzo's poems, Mr. Shepherd’s Lite 
of Poggio, and the present volume. We 
are probably better acquainted now with 
the literary history of the illustrious age of 
Italy than the Italians themselves. 

Politian, who was born July L4, 1454, 
derived his name from Monte Pulciano, 
in Latin Mons Politianus, his birth-place. 
His father was a civilian; he gave early 
proofs of extraordinary talents, and pro- 
bably thus obtained the patronage of the 
Medici, as it is said that they supplied 
means for his education. The earliest of 
his productions is an unfinished poem, en- 
titled Stanza per la Giostra dj Giuliano 
de Medici, which he is sapposed to have 
written when’ écarcely fourteen. He 
is enumerated among the  cclebrated 
children ; yet it scems scarcely credible 
that, at that age, he should have produced 
@ poem which Tiraboschi ranks among 


By the Reo. W. Park GRESWELL. 


Sve. pp. 


the most elegant compositions in the lan- 
guage. ‘There is nothing either in the 
table of the poem, or in the thoughts, 
above a boy’s capacity; but the merjt of 
language, which is what it possesses, is 
precisely that which a boy is least likely 
to possess. : 

Mr. Greswell has: given specimens and 
translations from the poem at some length : 


. his version has some singularly awkward ~ 


He renders 


“ Tu de’ versi amorosi hai sola il regno, 
Thou rul’st of soft amours the vocal jrame. 


lines. 


Ivi non volgon gli anni il lor quaderno, 

Mai lieta Primavera mai non manca. 
Here Spring eternal smiles, zor varying leads 
His change. quadruple the rewolring your.” 

The first dithyrambics in the language 
are ascribed to Politian; at least no earlier 
specimens are known than those in his 
Orteo, which is generally allowed to be 
the earliest effort in Italian towards a re- 


gular dramatic composition. It is sup- 
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posed to have been written when he was 
eighteen: but after he was appointed pre- 
ceptor to the children of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, he seems to have considered verna- 
cular poetry as an unworthy pursuit, and 
to have devoted himself to classical lite- 
rature. He was made professor of the 
two classical languages in the academy of 
Florence, being the first among the mo- 
derns, not of Grecian extraction, who pro- 
fessed the Greek tongue. His name was 
now known wherever the dawn of ‘litera- 
ture-had reached, and scholars even from 
Bristol and Dover repaired to Florence to 
profit by his lessons. Wealth too, as well 
as reputation, was in those days the're- 
ward of learning. Politian held'a secular 
priory ; and, taking orders for the sake of 
the good things of the church, was ap- 
pointed canon in the cathedral of Florence. 

Authors are not Jess vain now than they 
were in old times; but they affect a vir- 
tue though they have it not. Politian and 
his contemporaries were more honest. 
When he published his Miscellanea, he 
asserted that a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the philosophers, civilians, 
naturalists, dialecticians,. critics of anti- 
quity, and, in short, with the whole circle 
of sciences, was requisite for his arduous 
undertaking. He tells us, that having 
taken shelter in a shop at Verona from a 
shower of rain, he explained, in a single 
lecture,.the whole of Catullus, to a learn- 
ed audience casually collected, so admi- 
rably, that they repeatedly exclaimed, 
* Demissum calitus Angelum sibi, qui poe-. 
tam conterraneum interpretaretur.’? About 
his Greek epigrams, he says, many flat- 
tered him it would conduce ‘to the glory 
not only of his country, but of the 3¢e it- 
self, if a native of Italy should be the oc- 
casion of intetrupting the long slumbers 
of the Grecian muse. His letter to king 
Matthias of Hungary is a curious speci- 
men of this confidence. 


“© Who am I, or what degree of eminence 
I possess among the learned, modesty induces 
me to wish your majesty should learn frem 
the information of others, rather than from 
myself. Suftice ‘it to say, that by the kind- 
ness and liberality of f.orenzo de’ Medici, a 
efson distinguished for- his superlative ta- 
ents, and among the warmest admirers of 
your virtues, | have been raised-from an ob- 
sctire birth, and humble fortune, to the degree 
of rank and -distitiction | now enjoy; without 
any others recommendation than my literary 
qvalificatians;: 1 have for.a series of years, 
ublicly taught at Fiorence, not only the 

atin language with univergal applause, but 
likewise the Greek, with a reputation equal 
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to that of the natives of Greece; which 
may venture to aflirm has been the case with 
no other of the Italians, for a thousand years 
past. My pen has been employed on a va- 
riety of subjects; and, if | may be permitted 
the mention of a fact generally known, has 
procured me the commendations of almest 
all the learned of the age. Thus, presum- 
ing on your royal indulgence, | venture to 
State my pretensions with a frankness that is 
unusual, and may possibly subject me to cen- 
sure; but nevertheless with that truth which 
alone can apologize for my freedom. If this 
tender of my services meet with acceptance, 
I shall be proud to exert what abilities I pos- 
sess, in any way your wisdom may conde- 
scend to prescribe: and with a zeal which I 
flatter myself may entitle me to your royal 
favour. Deign tiien to put my obedience to 
the test, by honouring ine’ with your com- 
mands ; or at least condescend to admit of my 
voluntary exertions, on such topics as my 
own fancy may deem most agrevable to you. 
Your majesty is at present engaged in found- 
ing a library, at once magnificent, and richiv 
furnished with books: [-can, as occasion my 
require, employ.my pen in translations from 
the Greek language into the Latin: or in 
original compositions, which may not‘ prove 
unworthy the attention of men of letters. 
You are erecting a palace of unequalled 
grandeur; and adorning your capital with 
Statues of brass and marble. ‘The most emi- 
nent artists are continually engaged in supply- 
ing you with exquisite paintings, and other 
works of art. ‘These, the muse of Politian 
can celebrate, if it be your royal pleasure, 
in numbers not unworthy of such subjects. 
He-flatters himself he is not unskilled in tie 
art of transmitting to. future ages, the events 
of your majesty’s reign, in war or peace, by 
the well-connected page of history: and in 
the language of Greece or Rome; in the 
flowing periods of prose; or the sublime dic- 
tion of immortal song;. of recording your 
praise to the latest posterity.” 








One other extract we shall make from 
this portion of the volume. It is an ac- 
couut of an extraordinary boy whom Bail- 
let has not enumerated among his cele- 
brated children, though he well deserves a 
place among them, 


«¢ Angelus Politianus to Picus of Mirandula. 
**1 sincerely wish you had been of our 
party to-day, at the table of Paulus Ursinus; 
who isa gentleman not only of distinguished 
military celebrity, but partial to letters and - 
Ile has a child of the name 
of Fabius, a youth of eleven years of age, of 
singular beauty and endowments. His fine ‘ 





‘ atibun hair falls gracefully on ‘his shoulders. 
- He bas an eve sparkling with intelligence, an 
‘ open countenance; « person elegantly formed, 
and 2 most graceful carriage, which inclines 2 | 





little. to the military. When the party.bad 
takun their seats, this child was desived to ac- 
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company some persons of skill, in singing se- 
veral airs set tg music; which he did with so 
melodious a, voice, that for my own part I 
listened with extasy. He afterwards recited 
ai heroic poem in praise of my pupil Piero 
de’ Medici, of his own composing ; for that 
it really was so, and not the work of another 
(as [ at first. suspected), | had afterwards an 
opportunity of ascertaining by. indubitable 
evidence. And what kind of a composition 
do you think it was? Really such an oneas I 


myself should not need to be ashamed of. His . 


tones were not merely those. proper to read- 
ing, nor altogether modulated as in. singing ; 
but formed by a pleasing inflection of voice 
between both. As the subject required, they 
were uniform or varied, with exact regard to 
connection and pause ; acute or grave ; easy 
or emphatical; quick or slow; yet -ulways 
correct, always distinct, always agreeable. 
His action was neither indvlest and unani- 
mated, nor yet bold and forward. You would 
have vowed another littie Roscius stood be- 
fore you. He was suddenly requested to 
turn the verse into prose, and repeat the same 
thoughts uncontined by measure. Accord- 
ingly, after a short interval of consideration, 
he began again in a manner perfectly unas- 
suming ; and I was astonished to hear from 
his youthtul lips, a flow of expression so se- 
lect and appropriate, as the pen seldom su 
plies. Are you already surprized? You will 
be still more so with what followed. ‘The boy 
had completed his task, aud was ordered to 
take his food, standing; for such is his con- 
stant custom, After the first remove, [ was 
requested to propose subjects to him for epis- 
tolary composition; as many as I| pleased: 
on which he was to dictate, extempore, to 
several amanuenses at once. I mentioned 
only five, not willing to bear too hard upon 
the child, though he engagingly insisted on 
more, But the subjects which | selected on 
this occasion were of a nature so various and 
novel, aud some of them so ludicrous, that [ 
aim convinced he could not haye been pre- 
viously prepared for them. hnmediately tive 
persons, with pens, ink, and paper, placed 
themselves in order to write as he should dic- 
tate. The boy,, standing in a conspicuous 
situation, fixes his eyes modestly upon the 
prpund, and pauses 2 moment; then ral.ing 
is head, dictates a few words to the person 
who sits highest ;, makes a sign to the second, 
and gives him instructions on a ditierent sub- 
ject; and proceeds in.like manner. witithe 
Test, down to the lowest; then -returnjng to 
the first, »o fills up every chasm, and connects 
the suspended thread of bis, argument, that 
nothing appears discordaat.or disjointed ; and 
at the sae in-tant, who would 
it?, he finishes the five letiers.” . 


_ These memoirs terminate abruptly, re- 


ferring the reader for other. particulars. to. 


tr. “Roscoe's Life: of Lorenza,,.” It. is 

merely siaied, that Politian died in his 

fortysirst yeat, and-that there is nv good 
+ 


aye thougiit . 


ANGELUS POLITIANUS, &c. $11: 


authority for crediting the unsatisfactory: 


and ridiculous causes which have: been. 


assigned for his death. 
Memoirs of Jounnes Picus of .Mirandula, 


These memoirs, published for the first. 
time in this edition of Mr. Greswell’s ; 


work, form the most. interesting and: 
most valuable part of the volume. 

Of this very extraordinary man there: ig 
no account extant so full, so impartial, 
and so discriminating, as the: present. 
Giovanni, son of Giovan Francesco: Pico, 
prince of Mirandula and,Concordia, was. 
born at Mirandula, February 24, 1403: 
his father died when he was. yet very, 
young, and the care of his education de- 
volved upon his mother. 


what might be expected from great ap- 
plication, joined with the utmost quicke 
ness of apprehension, and the most asto- 
nishing memory. He could repeat a poem, 
if he heard it once recited, with perfect 
accuracy, and even recite the words' in re- 
trograde order ; but whet, is most remark 


able is, that the other faculties of his mind. 


appear to have been equally powerful, 
At the age of fourteen he was, sent to Ba- 


Able masters : 
were set over him, and his progress was : 


logna to study the canon-law; in the - 


course of two years he composed a digest 


of the decretals which would have done _ 


‘honour to the most learned professor. 
Having mastered this, he left Bologna, 
and visited all the most celebrated schiaols 
and colleges of France and Italy, sought 
out every individual scholar of distinction, 
and strengthened or. sharpened his intel- 
lect by discussions with, them ;. so .that, 
before he had attained: the age of, man- 
hood, he was every where known for his 
admirable knowledge in. scholastic thee- 
Jogy and philosophy. Meantime he dis- 
tinguished himself by Latin and, Italian 
verses, all of which at_a later period be 
destroyed ; they were sacrificed to riper 
judgment, pure morals, and a justly-seru- 
pulous religion. “ ‘Phese productious of 


his juvenile pen,” says Mr.Greswell,. 


*‘ had they experienced the -fortane. to 
survive to the present times, would per- 
_ haps have been perused with, greater in- 
terest, than those profound and abstrase 


speculations of his maturer years, which, 


still remain ; and his elassical and acades 
migal ettusious. would have invited the cu 
riosity which his scholastic an cabalistie 
writings -serye only to intimidate .and 
deter.” This is trae: it is alsa-trae, that 


_whateyer might have Reen the literary 
merit; of these productions, they_,wopld.; 
have don¢ him infinitely less honour than 


- 
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the sense of duty towards God and man 
which induced him to destroy them. 

Picus.was now connected with the most 
eminent literary men of his country; 
with Politian and Lorenzo de’ Medici he 
became particularly intimate, and wrote a 
criticism upon the poems of the latter, 
which discovers more zeal for his friend 
than judgment. He compares him with 
Petrarca and with Dante, and gives him 
the preference; with Petrarca he may 
perhaps be compared ; but to bring Dante 
uito’ the compatjson, was comparing a 
flower-garden.to a forest, a-spouting foun- 
tain to the mountain cataract. 

Ife commenced the study of the orien- 
tal. languages during a temporary retire- 
ment to escape the plague. In one of his 
Jetters it appears that, after a month of 
nightly as well as daily application to the 
Hebrew, he could dictate a letter in it, 
though not with elegance, yet without 
gtammatical inaccuracies. A letter writ- 
ten at this time to one of his friends, ex- 
plains his truly wise and honourable state 
of mind. 


“© You exhort me to an active and public 
fife ; observing that so long a course of phi- 
losophical studies will be far from reflecting 
either glory or credit on your friend, if he 
dges not at length consent to quit his seclu- 
sion, aud act a conspicuous part on the busy 
theatre of the world. But in reality, my 
Andreas, I should then consider my vigils 
aid labours thrown away, when disposed to 
agree in opinion with you on this point. I 
grant, anotion generally prevails, but it is an 
unnatural and fatal one, that persons of rank 
ought either entirely to neglect philosophical 
speculations, or at most content thi mselves 
with such a superficial tincture as Cemands 
little effort, and serving only to heighten the 
false glitter of wit, confers no solid improve- 
ment on the mind. With them, the maxim 
of Neoptolemus has the force of a law, ‘ aué 
nil philosophandum aut paucis? "Vhey re- 
gard as false and futile, the apothegims of the 
wise, which teach that solid and genuine feli- 
city consists. in the possessions of the mind; 
and that things extraneous and fortuitous, and 
which respect the body merely, are those with 
which we have, in reality, little or no con- 
cern. You will say, | wish you so to em- 
brace the province of Martha, as in the mean 
time not to relinquish Mary’s’ part. “Thus 
ar partly adinit the fairness of your reason- 
ing, and will‘not take upon me to criminate 
those who act aecordiigly. But although 
there may be no impropriety in passing from 
a contemplative to an active life, yet is it 
neither criminal nor blamecble in aay degree, 
to adhere to a life of contemplation. What! 
shall he be charged with misconduct, who, 
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seeking virtue for her own sake, and secking 
nothing extraneous to her, makes her the per- 
petual object of his desires and pursuits? 
who, joying in an abstraction from the world, 
which enables him to penetrate more deeply 
into the mysteries of God and of nature, can 
both neglect and centemn those goods which 
are deemed capable of filling the jargest 
wishes of their votaries? Shall it be pro- 
nounced illiberal, and unbecoming a person 
of quality, to aifect the study of wisdom un- 
connected with mercenary considerations? 
Who can patiently endure or listen to such 
assertions? How false is his philosophy, wi:o 
has therefore philosophized, that he may or 
may not philosophize, at pleasure! His are 
the maxims of a tradesman, not of a philo- 
sopher. : 
“You observe that it is high time [ should 
pay my devoirs.to one or other of the most 
powerful Italian princes. You are not yet, it 
seems, aware how proudly philosophers rea- 
son. Esteeming themselves, according to 
thie Horatian phrase, ‘ kings of kings,’ they 
cannot form their manners to cringing ser- 
vility. Familiarized with solitude: and. self- 
converse, and satisfied with the tranquillity of 
their own minds, they find therein a present 
and never-failing resource, and therefore seek 
nothing extrinsic. What the vulgar deem 
honourable, they consider as disgraceful ; 
and the things which human cupidity thirsts 
after, or to which ambition aspires, they ne- 
glect and despise. “If these sentiments be- 
come every philosopher, they ought more 
especially to influence those who, favoured 
with the extraordinary gifts of fortune, pos- 
sess the means of living not merely in ease 
and affluence, but in splendour. Honours 
and fortune doubtless raise their possessors 
toa height of conspicuous ostentation ;° but 
too often, like a mettlesome and_ restive 
charger, either shake the rider from his seat, 
or fret and gall, instead of carrying him at his 
ease. Grant me that happy mediocrity, 
which, like a docile steed, bears a man more 
equably ; and obedient to the rein, is go- 
verned rather than governs. ‘True then to 
these sentiments, 1 preier my-solitude, my 
studies, the delights of reading, the peace of 
my own inind, to the palaces of princes, the 
bustle of politics, and allthe wiles and favours 
of a court. Nor dol desire, as the fruit of 
my literary leisure, to be whelmed. and agi- 
tated in the tide aizi tuinult of public scenes; 
but to bring at length to the birth the otf- 
spring which -I have conceived, aud to give 
in a propitious hour to. public view, such 
works as, however devoid of genius or learn- 
_ing, may attest at least the industry of their 
author. ‘To convince you that.the Jatter ad- 
sits of no remission, | have by assiduous and 
intense application attained to the knowledge 
of the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages ; and 
am at present struggling with. the. difficulties 
of the Arabic,” . . 


Picus,.howexer; had not-yet.well regu- 

















lated his ambition for literary distinction. 
Ta 1480 he went to Rome, and there 


“ published his ‘ Conclusiones ; consist- 

ing of nine hundred propositions, or subjects 
of discussion, in almost every science that 
could exercise the speculation or ingenuity of 
man; and which, extraordinary and super- 
fluous as many of them appear to a reader of 
the present times, certainly furnish a more 
adequate idea ofsthe boundiess extent of his 
erudition and research than any words can 
describe. These he promised publicly to 
maintain against all opponents whatsoever ; 
and that time might be allowed for the circu- 
lation of his ‘ Conclusiones,’ through the va- 
rious universities of Italy, in all of which he 
caused thein tobe published, notice was given 
that the public discussion of them was not in- 
tended to take place till after the feast of the 
Epiphany next ensuing. A further object of 
this delay was to atiord to all scholars, even 
from the remotest of these seats of learning, 
who were desirous to be present, and to assist 
at his disputations, an opportunity of repair- 
ing to Rome for such a purpose. So desirous 
vas Picus of attracting thither, on this occa- 
sion, all the united wit, ingenuity, and erudi- 
tion, that Italy could boast ; that he engaged 
to defray, out of his own purse, the charges 
of all scholars from whatever part, who should 
undertake the journey to Rome for the pur- 
pose of disputing publicly with him on the 
subjects proposed.” 

There had been many previous dispu- 
tants de omui scibile, and many since ; but 
none ever excited such hostility as Picus. 
The theses which he proposed evinced so 
wide a circle of knowledge, and many of 
them displayed such singular habits of 
thought, that envy instead of competition 
was provoked. It was in vain to hope to 
contend with such erudition and such 
powers of intellect ; and the Roman scho- 
lars and divines, whose reputation was 
more immediately at stake, having tried 
the effect of lampoons and pasquinades in 
vain, charged him with heresy. Some 
accused him of vanity, not without rea- 
son; others of presumption in under- 
taking what was beyond his powers ; but 
they undervalued this wonderful young 
man. The bigots observed, that as Adam 
was thrust out of Paradise for affecting, 
by the knowledge of good and evil, to 
make himself like God, so those equally 
deserved to be exterminated from the 

} + . . 
church of Christ who setk to know more 

than they ought; and the professors of 
theology exclaimed against him as an im- 
pious wretch, a new heresiarch, and a ma- 
gician! Innocent VIII., though little dis- 
posed to such measures, was constrained 
to yield to this clamour ; and to issue an 
Ann. Rey. Vou. LV. 
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apostolic brief, appointing a commission to 
enquire into the obnoxious proposit ons, 
and make a report concerning them. 
Picus meanwhile found it pradent to re- 
tire, and withdrew to Florence under the 
protection of his friend Lorenzo, where 
he composed an apology for his under- 
taking, defending those theses which were 
accused, and explaining them, but in all 
things submitting himself to the authority 
of the holy see. This apology also was 
prohibited, though Innocent fully acquit- 
ted Picus of all pravity of intention. The 
subjects were too dangerous to be dis- 
cussed. He himself soon coincided in 
opinion with the pope, and acknowledged 
afterwards that the malevolence of his 
enemies, under the direction of Provi- 
dence, had been the means of curing him 
of vain-glory. 

Those enemies were not yet satisfied : 
they made the pope summon him to an- 
swer for his apology, affirming that by 
the very act of discussing therein the ob- 
noxious questions, he had contravened his 
solemn engagement not to anticipate the 
decisions of the holy see. Lorenzo pars 
ried this blow, and when Picus was on 
his way to Rome, obtained for him an ex- 
press indulgence, which permitted him to 
reside at Florence. But the affair was not 
‘finally concluded till the next pontificate, 
when Alexander VI. by a bull released 
him from this complicated charge of he- 
resy and perjury, and from all the ingui- 
sitorial prosecutions, pains, and penalties, 
annexed to these crimes. 

Meantime Lorenzo assigned him a re- 
treat at Fiesole, where his company and 
that bf Politian and Ficinus, and the mag- 
nificent library of the abbey, left Picus 
little to wish for. In 1489 he published 
his Heptaplus, the same year in which 
the Miscellanea of Politian appeared. It 
can scarcely be productive, says Mr. Gres 
well, of any valuable purpose, very mi- 
nutely to enquire into the merit of a work 
which the tacit consent of posterity has 
consigned to almost total oblivion: the 
very slight notice which is taken seems 
rather to be formed from the opinions of 
others, than from the work itself. We 
regret this; Picus is accused of intermix- 
ing too much Platonism, and too many 
cabalistic reveries with his theology ; if 
modern Platonism be ever intelligible, it 
is to be supposed that he would make it 
so; but we know froin the oration with 
which he designed to open his public dis- 
putation, and which was published after 
his death, that it was one of his favourite 
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opinions how the same great truths were 
taught in all mythologies, however in- 
volved in fable ; and a succinct and per- 
spicuous account of his philosophy, as far 
as it could be collected from this his 
greatest work, would form a fit, we may 
say, should have formed an indispensable 
part of these memoirs. 

He next employed himself upon a com- 
mentary on the Psalms (whether it were 
ever completed is uncertain), and upon 
his favourite scheme of reconciling Piato 
and Aristotle. To this work, says he, I 
daily devote the whole of my morning 
hours; the afternoon I give to the society 
of friends, those relaxations which are re- 
quisite for the preservation of health, and 
occasionally to the poets and orators, and 
similar studies of a lighter kind; my 
nights are divided betwixt sleep, and the 
perusal of the holy scriptures. And he 
declares that he considered his time and 
his studies as happily employed, only in 
proportion as they were rendered condu- 
cive to his own moral improvement. 

About the year 1491 he completed his 
treatise De Ente & Uno, a work which 
Mr. Greswell praises instead of analyzing. 
In the ensuing year Lorenzo died. Picus 
upon this grievous loss, for a while left 
Florence for Ferrara. 

«A short time previously to this period, 
Picus willing to exonerate himself from the 
weight of secular dignities and cares, had for 
a very inadequate consideration, transferred 
to his nephew, Giovan-Francesco, all his ter- 
ritories and other rights and possessions in 
Mirandula and Concordia, comprehending 
one-third part of the patrimonial inheritance : 
and the emperor Maximilian himself, whom 
these cities recognised as their superior so- 
vereign, had been induced to confirm the 
grant. The sums arising from this transfer, 

Pictls employed partly in the purchase of 
fands, to secure an annual revenue for the 
due support of his household, and partly in 
charitable donations. ‘To the latter purpose 
the produce of a great part of his rich furni- 
ture and plate was appropriated: although 
while all undue luxuries were banished from 
his table, a reasonable portion of the silver 
utensils and other valuable moveables was 
preserved, to keep up some appearance of 
his former rank and splendour.” 


Many men with far inferior gifts have 
rendered greater services to mankind than 
Picus of Mirandula, and built up for 
themselves statelier monuments ; but I 
know not whether a character so interest- 
ing, so truly excellent, dnd so worthy of 
the love and admiraion ot ‘good men, is 
i be found in the whale_history of litera- 
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Two sovereigns urged him to 
enter into holy orders, promising high ec- 
clesiastical dignities and emoluments; a 
third tempted him to his court by the 
offer of the most honourable and lucrative 


state-employments. He replied that 
wealth and honours were not the objects 
of his desire: he had willingly sacrificed 
them to religious considerations, and the 


uninterrupted liberty of prosecuting his 
studies. His friends held out to him the 


certainty of obtaining a cardinal’s hat :— 
Picus answered, non sunt cogitationes met 
cogitationes vestra. His attention was now 
entirely devoted to theological studies. 
No man could be more pure from ail 
common vices and all common weakness- 
es; were it not for one single exception 
he might be called truly wise: but it is 
said he was in the habit of inflicting upon 
himself those ‘painful penances whi¢h 
seem, with ether corruptions, to have in- 
fected the catholic church from the east. 
Phiiosophists will deride, and philosophers 
pity the weakness, but far better is it to 
throw off the vices of our age and retain 
the superstition, than to reject the super- 
stition and retain the vices. 

QOne extract more we niust make from 
these very interesting memoirs, for its 
substance cannot be abbreviated, and it 
were idle to affect to ‘give it in our own 
words rather than in the author’s. 


- “ His most elaborate undertaking was a 
work * Adversus Hostes Ecclesia,’ in which 
he proposed to refute, I. ‘ The avowed and 
open enemies of christianity: II, Atheists 
and those who reject every religious system, 
upon their own mode of reasoning: ILL. The 
Jews, from the books of the Old Testament 
and their own writers: IV. The followers of 
Mahomet from the Koran; Y. Idolators and 
such as are addicted to any superstitious sci- 
ence, amongst whom, he particularly directed 
the artillery of his arguments against the 
partizans of judicial astrology: VI. ‘Hhose 
who, perverting the doctrines of christianity, 
or denying due obedience to the church, cre 
compreheaded under the general name of 
heretics, whom he distinguished into no few er 
than two hundred species, inteading to make 
them so many ‘distinct subjects of his animad- 
version: Vif. Vhose christians who ¢ hold 
the truth in unrighteousness, and discredit, 
and contradict their profession by their prac- 
tice’ Of all these and other undertakings 
of his, so vast in project, scarce any now re- 
main except his work ‘ Contra Astrologiam 
Diviaatricem,’ and a few ‘ Opuseula.” Picus, 
it appears, by the constant practice of hastily 
committing to paper the thoughts which oc- 
eurred in rapid succession in a mind fruitful 
aad teeming like dis, aud by the use of af- 























- tificial characters invented for the purpose of 
brevity, as well as by frequent blots and in- 
terlineations, had so deformed and obscyred 
his writing, which in his yoyth had been re- 
markably fair and beautiful, that of the im- 
mense mass of manuscripts and confused pa- 
pers found after his decease few could be de- 
cyphered or methodized. By great pains 
and labour his nephew, however, was enabled 
to transcribe that portion of his voluminous 
work which was levelled against judicial as- 
trology, and which proved to be in a more 
finished state than the rest. It was afterwards 

ublished in various collections of his works 
under the title of ‘ De Astrologia Disputa- 
tionum Libri XII, and has entitled Picus to 
the praise of having been the first who boldly 
and successfully exposed the fallacy of this 
species of superstition.” 


The style of Picus, intimately conver- 
sant as he was with scholastic language, is 
as copious, classical, and correct, as that 
of almost any writer of his age. On the 
other hand, he set a due value upon the 
schoolmen, the old birds of wisdom whom 
the tom-tits of the day were chattering 
at; men who if they have been unduly 
extolled in one age, have been more un- 
duly depreciated in another, the majority 
of writers ridiculing them without read- 
ing them, and the few who have read 
joining in the ridicule because they have 
pilfered from them what little of truth or 
value there is in their own works. Aqui- 
nas was the one whom he most valued, 
and whom he was accustomed to call 
Splendor Theologie. He himself is de- 
scribed as having combined in his own 
method of disputation all those qualifica- 
tious by which the schoolmen were indi- 
vidually distinguished. But for disputa- 
tion he had formed, long before his death, 
a settled distaste, aware that it admini- 
stered provocatives to vanity which needs 
none, and that there are few who will not 
in such discussions rather win the victory 
by the help of falsehood, than submit to 
truth, This most extraordinary man was 
deeply skilled in the theory and practice 
of music; he had studied such of the an- 
cient works upon the subject as were ex- 
tant, and his own compositions were held 
by competent judges in the highest esti- 
mation for their excellence and harmony. 

Picus died the 17th of November 1494, 
two months after Politian, the last of his 
most illustrious friends. He displayed in 
his illness true christian courage, philoso- 
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phy, and faith. His body was invested 
with the Dominican habit by Savonarola ; 
this, if it were by his own injunctions, is 
his greatest proof of weakness, but it may 
be that he was desirous by every external 
mark of religion to remove all imputation 
of impiety from his memory. Savona- 
rola, who was his confessor, possessed 
more influence over him than might have 
been expected from his own powers of 
mind, and the characters of his most inti- 
mate associates. It is said that at one 
time he had resolved to sell all that he 
had, and give uuto the poor, and go bare- 
footed from city to city preaching the 
gospel ; and that he laid aside this design 
at his confessor’s instance, for that of pro- 
fessing among the Dominicans. 

Memoirs of Sannazarius. These me- 
moirs have one great deficiency; they 
contain no account of the Arcadia, the 
most famous of all this author’s works. 
More also should have been said of his 
poem De Partu Virginis.. The remaining 
memoirs of cardinal Bembo, Fracastorius, 
Marcus Antonius Flaminius, and the A- 
malthei, are all better fitted by their bre- 
vity for a biographical dictionary than for 
the present work, in which indeed some 
longer sketches than this last appear in 
the notes. There is a life of St. Domingo 
written by some Antonius Flaminius ; is 
this the poet? 

A good epigram has been written upon 
the modern Latin poets af Italy, which 
will do for the modern Latin poets of any 
other country. 


“ Vatibus hic mos est Italis, ut mille smas 
ragdos, 
Ut mille intexant versibus astra suis ; 
Nil preter flores, aurum, marmorque loguua- 


tur, 

Nil radios preter lunave solve tuos. 
Denique versiculis in Tuscis omnia bella 

Excipias ipsgs si modo versiculos.” 

The satire is good but too indiscrimi- 
nate. There are no sweeter poems in 
the Latin language than those of Flami+ 
nius. Mr. Greswell has not selected the 
best specimens from this delightful writer, 
nor is he happy in translation. Ina sub- 
sequent edition of his work we should 
wish that the smaller articles should either 
be extended or thrown into the notes; 
but more particularly that the life of 
Picus should be enlarged by a careful ana- 
lysis of his greater works, 
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Art. XIIl.—The Life of Professor Gellert : with a Course of Moral Lessons, delivered by 
him in the University at Leipsick ; taken from a French Translation of the original Ger- 


man. By Mrs. DovGras. 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE works of Gellert, collected in 
five octavo volumes, and edited by himself, 
were printed in 1769, for Weidmann of 
Leipzig. Soon after the appearance of 
that eclition the author died. His heirs 
afterwards published from among his pa- 
pers tw volumes more, which contain an 
edifying journal of his conscientious oc- 
cupations, a selection from his correspond- 
ence, and a series of exhortations to piety, 
differing from sermons only in not being 
provided with texts. Several of these 
posthumous works are here translated 
apart, through the medium of a French 
version, and preceded by a diffuse bio- 
graphy. 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert was born 
July 4,1715, at Haynichen, where his 
father was clergyman. He was educated 
in the free-school at Meissen; there he 
formed a friendship with Rabener, which 
continued during their lives. In 1734, 
he entered on his theological studies at 
the university of Leipzig, and was ordain- 
ed at the end of the usual three years. In 
1739 he became tutor to a young man of 
Dresden, whom he accompanied to Leip- 
zig; and finding the academic life more 
consonant with his inclinations than the 
pulpit, he by degrees left off preaching, 
took,.in 1744, a master of arts degree, and 
accepted a professorship. , His health, 
which had always been infirm, decliued so 
sensibly about the year 1751, that an ex- 
traordinary professorship was created for 
Gellert, inv order to relieve him-from the 


duties,of office without injury to his cir- . 


cumstances or disparagement to his rank. 
Oue symptom of his disorder was a deep 
depression of mind, and an anxious alarm 
for the’future state of his soul; although 
he excelled in meekness, continence, for- 
givingness, piety, resignation, secret alms- 
giving, and all those qualities which may 
emphatically be denominated the christian 
virtues. Constipations and painful ob- 
structions put an end to. his existence on 
the 13th December, 1769. His pupils 
erected a monument to his memory in- 
scribed with these words: ‘ He taught 
religion and virtue by his lessons aud by 
his example.” 

All the works of Gellert are of second- 
ary, or rather of tertiary value. ‘The first 
volume consists of fables versified in the 
Tuust ordinary, flat, aud uninteresting 


manner. The second volume contains 
moral and religious poems, which, on ac- 
count of the self-denial of the task, it 
ought to pass for a spiritual merit to have 
read. The third volume contains seven 
plays: 1. The Affectionate Sisters, a sen- 
timental eomecy, which neither draws 
laughter nor tears: 2. The Oraele, a 
rhymed translation from the French: 3. 
Wicow Prayerbook, (and not, as rendered 
in the General Biography, the Mendicant 
Nun), a satire on the grimace of religio- 
sity, which is the best of GelJert’s come- 
dies, but which he felt remorse for hav- 
ing written: 4. The Prize, a long, dull, 
orderly play of the comic class: 5. Sylvia, 
a rhymed pastoral drama: 6. The Sick 
Wife, an afterpiece: and, 7. The Rib- 
band, another pastoral drama also in rhyme. 
All these plays do honour to the purity 
and morality of Gellert’s intentions; he 
wished the stage to corroborate the influ- 
ence of the pulpit; but they are not 
lively. In the fourth volume are con 
tained models for vulgar letter-writing, 
analogous to some specimens provitled 
for this country by Richardson, and a te- 
dious novel, also in his manner, entitled 
the Swedish Countess. The fifth volume 
comprehends ‘Thoughts on Religion, and 
some other of the exhortatory discourses 
included in this collection. 

It was wise to select for translation the 
devotional writings of Gellert: his other 
works would not be heeded in England. 
The religious public are not very nice. 
Provided their books abound with pious 
aspirations and conscientious apprelien- 
sions, they care little how trivial the tru- 
isms, how feeble the eloquence, how 
mystical and unintelligible the sweeps of 
pretended argumentation with which the 
pages are covered. ‘They impose the 
reading of sermons as a moral discipline, 
and would think it of the nature of sin to 
take delight in them as compositions. Ac- 
customed to strike at the meanest capaci- 
ties, their teachers naturally adopt a form 
of address, which culture may tolerate 
from deferetice for its utility, but to which 
it can rarely listen without a conscious- 
ness of humiliation. “Their favourites, 
being appreciated by the quantity not the 
quality of their proselytes, raust of course 
adapt their exertions to the rude edu- 
cation of the numerous classes, and to 














the ignorant emptiness of vilgar minds. 
Hence, in an age of intellect, it common- 
ly happens that popular religious instruc- 
tion is in a great degree abandoned by the 
male writers, as below their dignity ; and 
passes into the hands of a sex, whose par- 
tial information and timid feelings fit them 
for the appropriate duties. ‘To this class 
of writers this country has of late been 
amply indebted fot a supply of plebeian 
theology. Mrs. Dougias deserves a high 
rank in the list, both for the extent and 
the relative elegance of her evangelical 
exertions. 

It will be niore equitable to the repu- 
tation of Gellert to make a selection from 
one of those pious diatribes which he him- 
self edited, than from any of those post- 
humous papers which may be supposed 
yet to have awaited the finishing embel- 
lishments. 


“ Tn vain I endeavour to conceive an uni- 
verse without a first cause; I revolt from the 
idea, and my heart opposes it with invincible 
resistance. But if thou art the author of the 
human race, and of all that exists, if I am thy 
creature, and if I derive from thee every ad- 
vantage I possess, canst thou have abandoned 
me to myself? Hast thou left me to be my 
own master; can [| be at liberty to make what 
use I please of the faculties of my body and 
mind?. [ can direct them in divers manners : 
can the use I make of them be inditferent, 
whether it tends to the happiness or misery of 
my brethren, to make me happy or miserable? 
When I impose silence on my passions, I 
hear a voice which cries out to me, this is 
just, this is unjust. Whence comes this voice? 
No matter, [ will follow its doctrines ; if L err, 
it will be on the authority of reason. But no; 
this language is too divine to be that of error: 
it tells me that the Almighty, to whom I owe 
my existence, should be feared and venerated 
‘above all beings; and that it is on doing this 
that consists all my duty and my happiness. 
J consult revelation ; it confirms this oracle, 
and changes the too feeble glimmering of 
reason into a bright and luminous day-light, 
and allows me to perceive as many rays of 
the Supreme Majesty, as my timid sight can 
permit me to endure. Therein I discover 
what God is, and I learn whatl am. Love, 
mercy, power, justice, holiness, and wisdom, 
constitute his essence. And what are men? 
One of the works of his hands, created to imi- 
tate his perfections as far as their nature will 
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allow, and to enjoy the happiness of God him- 
self. O mortal! consult revelation; contem- 
plate the Divinity in this faithful mirror, and 
thou wilt find whatever is necessary to thy 
happiness, if thou considerest it with an at- 
tentive eye. ‘Thou wert created for eter- 
nity ; this life is a preparation for it. ‘The 
world thou inhabitest is a state of trial. The 
years of thy pilgrimage, are years of that obe- 
dience which thou art called upon to pay to 
thy Creator, in order to become worthy of 
the glory he has designed for thee, and has 
acquired for thee at the price of the merits, 
righteousness, and blood of thy divine Savi- 
our, his only Son. Clouds still hang over the 
divine mysteries of this revelation: but let 
not this alarm thee, and do not form the rash 
wish of dispelling them. How, indeed, 
couldst thou do it? By the help of reason ? 
Go, and renounce the idea of fathoming the 
impenetrable, and eternal decrees of Divine 
Wisdom. Who art thou, who dare to under- 
take it? Think on thy insignificance, and 
adore the plans of mercy. ‘lhe mysteries of 
faith are above thy reason to comprehend : 
thou art not obliged to comprehend, in order 
to believe them ; it is enough if thou under- 
standest the proofs on which they are founded, 
and that they teach thee that these are of di- 
vine origin.” 

We can foresee but one probable in- 
convenience from the circulation of this 
respectable book. It is the production of 
a man notoriously low-spirited, and it 
abounds with the hypochondriac wailings 
of religious solicitude. Now it is an ob- 
servable fact, that in like manner as read- 
ing about bodily aches, and topical symp- 
toms of disease, points the attention to 
those unsound parts, increases their per- 
ceptivity, and thus produces the very 
pains described, by inflaming and magni- 
fying the faintest analogous feelings ; 
so, by reading about spiritual anxieties, 
and compunctious visitings of conscience, 
the moral scrupulosity becomes irritated 
into morbid punctiliousness, the most ve- 
nial peccadilloes dilate into enormity, our 
ideas soon learn to copy the march of 
those with which we become familiarized, 
and misery of mind is diffused with con- 
tagious fatality. Worms that never die, 
coil, like the snakes of Laocoon, about the 
patient devotee, break the limbs of his 
energy, and triumph in the writhings of 
his woe. 


Art. XIV.—Correspondence between Frances, Countess of Hartford, (afterzcards Duchess 
of Somerset), and Henriciia Louisa, Countess of Pomfret, between the Years 1738 and 


1741. 3vols, 12mo, 

IF the fashion of publishing, “ corre- 
spondences’” continues much longer in 
vogue, it may be anticipated to produce 


an unfavourable influence on epistolary 
style: to say nothing about the very ques- 
tionable delicacy and propriety of ransack- 
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ing the escritoites of déceased persons, 
with a view to bring before the public 
eye the private letters which they may 
have written or received, we cannot but 
augur that the ease, almost to carelessness, 
which gives such grace to familiar and 
contidential correspondence, will soon be 
exchanged for a stiffness and formality, 
heartless, uninteresting, and repulsive. 
Letters, instead of being, as they were for- 
merly, channels of ‘ the soft intercourse 
from sou! to soul,” will be rival specimens 
of composition ; every antithesis will be 
pointed with accuracy, every sentence 
rounded off and polished with care, in 
order that at some future period, if un- 
folded to the world, they may be prepared 
against the severity of verbal criticism. 

In stating this, as not one of the least 
among many objections which may be 
urged against Violating the confidence 
which is implied in the interchange of 
private letters between distant friends, 
we are nevertheless extremely ready to 
acknowledge the gratification, and even 
the instruction, to be derived from reading 
the letters of some illustrious persons, 
which have recently been laid before the 
public, ~The mask which it may be pru- 
dent to assume before the world, is in the 
hour of retirement thrown aside: in un- 
bosoming to a friend, the great man is 
careless toconceal his weaknesses,and often 
in domestic scenes appears that tenderness 
or heroism in conduct, for which the 
world, perhaps, would have been ill-dis- 
posed to give the individual credit. 

The jetters which we have just been 
reading, are written by two ladies of dis- 
tinguished rank in the court of George 
the Second : and, strange as it may seem, 
the warm and virtuous friendship which 
they long cultivated with each other was 
conceived within the walls of St. James's. 
From the brief biographical memoirs 
which Mr.Bingley (the editor) has prefixed 
to these volumes, we learn that Frances, 
countess of Hartford, and afterwards 
duchess of Somerset, was the eldest of 
the two daughters and co-heirs of the 
hon. Henry Thynne. She was married 
about the year 1713 to Algernon lord 
Hartford, eldest son of Charles, then duke 
of Somerset: not long after this period 
she became one of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber to Caroline, queen of George 
the Second, then princess of Wales. She 
continued in this office till the death of 
the queen, in 1737; when both she and 
the countess of Pomfret, also of the bed- 
chamber, retired from the bustle and jea- 
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loasies of the court fo enjoy the more 
tranquil pleasures of domestic life. Lady 
Hartford was personally acquainted with 
some of the first literary characters of her 
age, and is well known for her successful 
interference in favour of the unfortunate 
Savage against the diabolical machinations 
of that monster of a mother, the countess 
of Macclesfield; of that wretch, to use 
the words of Dr. Johnson, who had withe * 
out scruple prociaimed herself an adul- 
tress, and who had first endeavoured to 
starve her son, then to transport him, and 
afterwards to hang him. Savage had 
perished on the scaffold by the evidence 
of a bawd, a strumpet, and his MoTHER, 
had it not been for the compassionate in- 
terposition of the countess of Hartford. 
In the death of her son, George Sey- 
mour, viscount Beauchamp, who was 
taken off by the small-pox at Bologne, on 
the evening of his twentieth birth-day, 
Jady Hartford suffered very severely, and 
still more so when she lost her husband in 
1750._ From this period she lived almost 
wholly secluded from the fashionable 
world at her seat of Percy Lodge, near 
Colnbrooke. Here this amiable and ac- 
complished lady closed her life, July 1754. 
enrietta Louisa, countess of Pomfret, 
was the only surviving child of John lord 
Jefferys, of Wem, and lady Charlotte 
Herbert, daughter of Philip, earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. Her grandfa- 
ther was that Jeffreys of inhuman noto- 
riety, who lived to disgrace two reigns. 
She married, in 1730, Thomas Fermor, 
lord Lempster, who in the subsequent 
year was created earl of Pomfret. Soon 
after the death of the queen, lord Pomfret 
and his family left England to reside on the 
continent : the letters which are now be- 
fore us passed between these illustrious 
ladies during the interval of lady Pomfret’s 
absence from her country and connections. 
The first of the collection is dated Monts, 
near Paris, in the beginning of September 
1738, where the family continued some 
months, whence they proceeded to Sienna 
in Italy. Here they remained about half 
a year, and then went to Florence, where 
they inhabited, during a twelvemonth, the 
Palazzo Ridolf, once the residence of 
Bianca Capello. They afierwards pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where they continued a 
few months, and returned to England in 
October 1741. Lord Pomfret died in 
1753. Apart of the Arundelian marbles 
having been purchased by his Jordship’s 
father, sir William Fermor, it was given 
by tady Pomfret, in the year 1758, to the 














university of Oxford. Her ladyship died 
in 1701, leaving four sons and six daugh- 
ters. 

From specimens of the correspondence 
between these distinguished personages 
which we shall lay before our readers, we 
are disposed to believe they will join us in 
opinion, that rank was not the only cir- 
cumstance which separated them from the 
mass of society ; that they were scarcely 
more elevated by situation than by accom- 

lishment. In the admirable letters of 
fady Mary Wortley Montague there is, 
perhaps, less pratile than in any other 
collection which it has been our for- 
tune to peruse: she clearly wrote with 
a view to distant publication ; if she had 
felt the propensity, therefore, to have in- 
dulged it would have been unpardonable. 
But thrown as she was among a people 
with whose manners and customs we 
were at that time but very little acquaint- 
ed, she had too rapid a succession of novel 
and striking circumstances continually 
rising up before her, and attracting her at- 
tention, net to have’rendered in her own 
eyes the detatl of common chit-chat in- 
sufferably rapid. Lady Hartford and lady 
Pomtret, in all human probability, little 
thought that the unlaboured letters which 
they wrote to each other in their hours of 
leisure and retirement, would ever have 
been submitted to the profane eyes of a 
reviewer: there is a good deal of prattle 
in them, but it is the agreeable prattle 
of women of fashion and sense. Retired 
from the intrigues and jealousies of a 
court, these ladies had learned to despise 
them : tales of scandal were no music for 
their ear, and they took more pleasure in 
the discovery of a virtue than in the de- 
tection of a weakness. 

The topics touched upon in these letters 
are various: the countess of Hartford 
describes the route and the objects which 
engage her attention ; anecdotes are oc- 
cgsionally related on both sides; pieces 
of poetry are interspersed, and criticisms 
on works of art and imagination. These 
ladies were in the habit of sending to each 
other their remarks on books which they 
had respectively read: they ofteutimes 
evince an acuteness of discrimination and 
correctness of taste. The countess of 
Hartford’s well-merited eulogy on Brooke's 
Gustavus Vasa, calls forth a censure from 
the correspondent on dramatists of that 
day, which those of our time may profit 
by: 

“Tam very sorry that so rarea thing as a 
good play in these days should meet with 
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any discouragement, or ingsed depend on 


such a creature’s will as’ Mr. Fleetwood. 
This is certainly the most perfect kind of 
entertainment, when well performed, that 
ever was contrived: the fancy is amused, 
the manners are informed, and the mind is 
instructed, at the same time; and, by an 
agreeable conceit, we are brought into the 
company of those persons, the reading of 
whose ilves and actions had before excited 
our admiration or disdain, our love or 
anger, and most commonly our curiosity to 
know more of them than the book could 
tell us. Brooke’s choosing his hero out of 
modern history, is, in my mind, no’ small 
recommendation of his performance ; since 
besides that the ancients afford no story 
that is not, by often telling, grown tiresome, 
the world has been so changed by the extir- 
pation of the pagan theology, and the intro- 
duction of the Gothic government (from 
which all the modern nations derive theirs), 
that we are rendered almost another species ; 
and doubtless the customs, actions, and for- 
tunes, that most resemble our ‘own, miust 
be the mo-t interesting tous. On this ac- 
count it is that | have often wondered why so 
many of our English herees should lie for- 
gotten, when we have had such a number of 
‘nglish poets capable of doing justice to their 
meiories ; for, except Shakespear, I know 
of none that deserve that tithe who have 
attempted any part of our history, subsequent 
to the Conquest, which he left untouched ; 
and surely there is ample field in the period 
before his plays commence. What instance 
of conjugal love can exceed that of Edward 
the First and his queen? What bravery, that 
ot Ceur de Lion? What policy and wisdom, 
that of John of Gaunt in Spain? And what 
politeness, love, courage, honour, and filial 
affection, that_of the Black Prince? besides 
innumerable other subjects full of entertain- 
ing incidents, and various turns of fate. 
And } cannot help being out of patience with 
Nir. Dryden, who, next to Shakespear, 
pleases me best, to see him hunt the ex- 
tremest corners of the earth for his heroes ; 
and though neither the inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa, Europe, nor America are excluded his 
notice, yet he has not bestowed one scene on 
England, except his opera of King Arthur, 
whose story is ulmost as fabulous as the spi- 
rits he has raised to adorn it. Mr. Rowe is 
indeed an exception to what I at first said, 
well meriting the name of both a poet and an 
Englishman.” 

“ _4-propos of Gustavus,” says lady Hart- 
ford in a to this letter: 1 must tell you 
a particular of Charles the Twelfth of Swecen, 
which [ had from sir William Wyndham, 
and which I think is pot mentioned in any of 
the accounts of his life. He dreamed one 


night that he was upon a large plain, about the 
middle of which there was an extremely high 
hill, of around form—its ascent prodigiou-ly 
difficult, being almost perpendicular; and at 
the top of it was a rock escurpée of great 
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height. Whilsthe was looking upon this, he 
saw a man climbing up it, whom he knew to 
be Gustavus Vasa: this person got to the 
top of the hill, but then disappeared, with- 
out getting upon the rock. He then saw 
a second man, who not only climbed up the 
hill, but got a litle way upon the rock ; 
when his foot slipt and he fell to the bottom : 
the king went nearer, and found him to be 
Charles Vasa; a third person came, and got 
up tne hill, and very near to the top of the 
rock ; but he likewise, missing his foot, fell 
down the king knew this to be Gustavus 
Adolphus. Surprised at the ill success of 
these three heroes, he resolved to try whether 
he could not himself have better fortune. 
He accorditigly attempted it, and not only 
climbed up the hyll, but to the very summit 
oj the rock, where he planted the standard of 
Sweden. 

“} own that this sounds very like a vision 
invenied ¢ alwsir; but sir William Wynd- 
ham assures me that he was told it by a 
person whom he knew very well, and who 
was a very unlikely man to contrive such a 
fiction: this person says that Charles con- 
stant affirmed it.” 


Running through these volumes with a 
rapidity which is natural where a lively 
interest is excited, we had noted down 
with our pencil a list of the passages to 
have extracted for the amusement of our 
readers: on referring to them we find a 
difficulty in making the selection. The 
merit lies occasionally in the sentiment, 
occasionally in the language: oftentimes 
in the indication of those amiable affec- 
tions and domestic virtues which each of 
those ladies cultivated with peculiar care. 
As compositions these letters may not bear 
a comparison with those of lady Mary 
Wortley Montague : we admire the viva- 
city and wit of that lady, whilst succeed- 
ing travellers have borne testimony of the 
fidelity of the uarration, and the accuracy 
of her descriptions. But she does not 
attach us to her by the fine feelings of the 
heart: she is cold, contemptuous, and 
sarcastic: here the affections are engaged, 
and we love the individual when we read 
the effusions of warm personal friendship 
and general benevolence. Such passages 
as the following, if we mistake not, evince 
good feeling as well as good sense: after 
describing some alterations about his 
grounds, which lord Harttord had been 
making, lady Hartford says : 


“* Now, if you laugh at me for endeavour- 
ing to entertain you with the trifling beauties 
that please me, whilst you are surrounded 
with ali the magnificence of Italy, I shali not 
fecl myself inclined to be at all affronted, 
whilst | aii couvinced that you would have 
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a sincere concern for any misfortune that 
might befal me, and be grieved if you thought 
me capable of a guilty action. This is a style 
of thinking that the great ladies with whom 
you and | have been acquainted, do not 
always enter into; but no matter ;—as you 
very justly observe, their good-natured re- 
presentations cannot alter the real state of 
things; and¢here is an intrinsic value in 
home-felt peace, from a sense of having acted 
rightly, that all the grandeur and pomp upon 
earth cannot boast.” 


Lady Hartford, in one of her letters 
dated in the autumn, says : 


«The weather has confined me a good deal 
to my bow-window, since | came hither: but 
our environs have not yet lost their beauty 5 
and though they have laid aside the gay co- 
lours which adorned them in the spring, they 
retain great charms for me in the sober array 
of the present season; which perhaps is 
agreeable, from its being more nearly allied 
to my own time of life; and which seems, 
in all the progress of its decline, to represent 
what I feel within inyself.” 


In reply to this letter, lady Pomfret 
says: 


“How charming is kindness from those 
we love—and love for such qualities as lady 
Harttord possesses! You have not only the 
goodness to think of me at this terrible dis- 
tance (for I confess I feel it so every day 
more and more), but you have the charity 
too, to let me know, how happy my idea is, 
in attending you in your state at Marlbo- 
rough, your retreat at Windsor, and your 
masquerade in London; for there (at least, 
at one place there) some sort of mask is ab- 
solutely necessary for every one. ‘Those 
who, like you, have no faults to hide, must 
hide their virtues; that they: may pursue 
their own way in peace, and, afier a gay 
spring, enjoy the serenity of that autumn 
which you say best pleases you. Indeed it is the 
time of fruits and harvest: May delights the 
eye, but August brings us nourishment ; 
youth pursues happiness, but it is our riper 
age that enjoys it. When truth, by expe- 
rience, his unveiled the mysteries that ig- 
norance and passion made, then all our little 
piques and emulations ave po more: we sce 
virtue, aud we love it; we are enabled by 
observation to make reflexions, and from re- 
flexion know the vaiue of a faithful friend. 
Such are you, and such b hope always to 
appear to you.” 


The first series of letters from lady 
Pomfret is dated Monts: in her way to 
Sienna she passed a fortnight at Genoa: 
the following story is related, which will 
have interest to many of our readers. 


“« Amongst the maids of honour aitending 




















the electress, sister to the last grand-duke of 
the house of Medici, there was one named 
‘Teresa Giaccomini. ‘This lady, though not 
handsome, engaged the affections of a youth 
whose merit and quality were not equalled by 
his fortune; being a younger brother and 
page of honour in the same court. As the 
maids of honour abroad are on a ditlerent 
footing from ours in England, and are rather 
a mixture of lady of the bedchamber and 
bedchamber-woman together, the princesses 
they serve live in a sort of familiarity with 
them. This gave the electress an oppo. tunity 
of observing the inclinations of the two young 
persons ; and, not approving of them, she 
sent the young man from court. After he 
was gone, though many considerable offers 
were made to her, the lady would never hear 
of matrimony ; but, in opposition to all the 
entreaties and tears of her relations, who 
doated on her, she resolved to retire into a 
convent. ‘Three years passed in this contest ; 
anc the electress, with whom she was a_fa- 
vourite, began to imagine that her wish to 
take the veil would wear out: this siqued her 
to sucha degree, that, having at last obtain- 
ed, or rather extorted, her mother’s consent, 
she would not wait for a vacancy in the con- 
vents of Florence, but went to Genoa, to be 
professed there, and she arrived some few 
days before me. As she was recommended 
to a particular friend of la signora Brignola, 
my protectress, we always met at the same 
eonversations ; where she played at cards, 
and sevimed as well diverted as any person 
present. After a week of these amusements, 
which is the custom before a nun takes the 
habit, the day for her receiving it was fixed. 
Allthe company she had been amongst went 
tosee the ceremony, except my friend Du- 
razzi; who told me, that if she was not very 
much mistaken in me, | had better not make 
one in the party: my daughters, however, 
wished to be present, and T attended them. 
She was richly drest; much in the manner 
that we dress at the royal weddings, but with 
gold and colours: and entered the church 
with a cheerful and assured look, timugh 
so disordered within, as to tremble from 
head to toot. This she strove to hide, 
taking leave of every one with as much re- 
solution and grace, as if she thought the 
electress was looking on; and surely she 
‘hoped it would be reported to her. When 
the mass was over, we all conducted her to 
the door of the cloister: where, turning 
round, she returned us thanks, and added, 
“© Jdio, a rivederle in Paradiso;” then, 
entering the door, was encompassed by crea- 
tures ali covered with black veils, each hoid- 
ing a lighted taper: the door thea shut her 
in forever. 1] own to you that my resolution 
was much weaker than hers; and, though 
she was an entire stranger to me, | could not 
forbear shedding some tears at her unhappy, 
irremediable mistake—that retirement and 
thought would banish from her heart a pas- 
siou uat is often produced, and always tec\, 
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by them: indeed all the “Borders of the 
mind are more effectually dispersed, or laid 
asleep, by motion and variety, than by soli- 
tude and meditation ; for whenever pleasin 

thoughts are wanting, unpleasing ones wil 
always introduce themselves. But to finish 
my story :—the order to which she belongs is 
so strict, that henceforth she can be seen by 
nobody, except three times a year: she is not 
permitted to eat meat, nor to wear either 
linen or shoes. Her new dress, meeting 
with a body of strength unequal to her mind, 
drew some involuntary tears, when she feit 
the pain of the hair-cloth; yet, far from 
being intimidated, she immediately turned to 
the company, and said that she did not doubt 
that ina day or two she should be sufficiently 
used to it, no longer to feel the pain: and 
that she already found herself perfectly happy 
in such good company ; although she did not 
know one of them, even by naine, betore she 
came to Genoa, nor had she so much as seen 
the convent before she was received into it. 
L cannot conclude this history, long as it is, 
without informing you, that the absent cause 
of this sacrifice was thrown into the utmost 
despair at hearing of it; and he immediately 
resolved to follow the example, and become 
himself a friar.” 


At Sienna the accommodations were 
not so guod or so agreeable as was ex- 
pected, and lady Hartford proceeded to 
Florence, where materials rich and 
abundant presented themselves for a se- 
ries of interesting letters: we are better 
acquainted with the treasures of the Flo- 
rentine gallery now than at the time these 
letters were written: nor shall we tran- 
scrive the description of palaces, cathe- 
drals, convents, or other public buildings. 
A tew sketches of manners and amuse- 
ments may have more novelty in them. 
What would the gentlemen of New- 
market say to a Florentine horse-race ? 

“This amusement is performed in a very 
different manner here from what it is in Eng- 
Jand, Our English races are in the coun- 
try ; those of Florence, in the city. Our 
horses are ridden by men practised to the 
exercise ; whilst, on the contrary, the Flo- 
renting horses have no riders at all. They 
are let loose all at once, from a certain 
stand, with little tin bells hanging at their 
sides (by strings thrown across their backs) 
to prick them, and make a noise. “Chey ran 
in aftright through a great part of the town; 
which is on that occasion so full of people, 
that it is impossible for the poor beasts to 
run out of their course, even if they wished 
it. ‘The prize is, a great quantity of gold 
brocade and velvet, given by the great-duke. 
And these pallios, as they are called, were 
instituted for an annual amusement, in me- 
mory of some greaé victory or civil success of 
the siate. The present prince always takes 
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care to win prizes; so that the sight 
js all the ben is people reap from what 
(in form only) he maintains ef the magniii- 
cence of his predecessors. This year he has 
taken away even that, in regard to one insti- 
tuted in remembrance of the Florentines’ 
conquest of Sienna. Before the race begins, 
ai] the company drive in full dress, in their 
rarriages, up and down the streets destined 
for it. ‘This part of the city is called the 
Corso.” 

From Rome we have a variety of lively 
descriptions: from her high rank, lady 
Pomfret had the opportunity of seeing 
every thing in the most favourable man- 
ner; her curiosity was always on the 
alert, and she describes what she saw 
whilst the impression on her mind was 
warm and vivid. 


* After | had sealed my letter to your 
ladyship, 1 was conducted by the signora 
Cenci through the streets for near three 
miles. All the way we went, wherever there 
happened to be pzzzicaroli shops (that is, 
where hams, tongues, and other saited meats, 
are sold) they were set out with greens, 
flowers, and paintings of landscapes in per- 
spective, one room behind another, and lide 
glass lamps burning in every part. ‘They 
made the prettiest scene imaginable, and re- 
called Vauxhall tomy memory; which seem- 
ed to have been cut in pieces and sent here. 
This ceremony is to welcome-in Easter, 
when the trade begins to be again flourishing. 
I was told that the confectioners do the same 
by their shops at Christmas. The place we 
went to see was la ‘lrinita del Pelegrini—a 
community first settled in the time of pope 
Julius the Third. They have a cardinal pro- 
tector, a prelate, a guardian, and a numerous 
brotherhood of all degrees, out of whom are 
deputed the upper officers. These are most 
of them noble, and, as well as the other, wear 
a red glazed linen frock over their clothes, 
and a white short apron tied about their 
waists, when they are performing any part 
of their duty in the house, or when they at- 
tend processions. For the latter, every one 
receives a sixpence, anda wax-torch of four 
pounds weight. All this goes to their public 
expence ; but they have, besides, great fixed 
revenues, and almost daily donations that are 
left or givento them. Here are received, the 
whole year round, all pilgrims who can bring 
a patent from the bishop of their diocese, or 
the pope’s nuncio, to certify that devotion 
is the occasion of their journey, and that forty 
miles is the shortest distance they have come. 
When we arrived, a person in the dress 1 
before described, attended by two others that 
held torches, gave me his hand to get out of 
the coach; and TJ, not then knowing that the 
nobility for mortification occasionally exer- 
cised these employments in person, was sur- 
prised to find it the husband of the lady who 
brought me, 


She overlooked, for that vven-. 
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ing, the apartment of the women, where we 
were first conducted. We entered a very 
large room, with long tables on each side, 
which this night was to entertain two hundred 
and sixty; for always in Passion-week the 
number is greatest. The manner in which 
they are served is this :—a sallad is placed in 
the middle, round which are five other dishes 
well filled, and prettily garnished; and next 
to these, four shies jugs, with as any white 
bowls to drink out of, that cover them; then 
the sallad and five dishes again, and then 
other white jugs; and so alternately, from 
one end of the table tothe other. Benches 
are placed on each side: and there are four 
people to each mess; each having, also, a 
plate of soup anda wooden spoon. All they 
leave is their own; and they are entertained 
three nights (but no more) with supper and 
lodging. When we entered, the room was 
full of people well dressed, that, by way of 
penance, came to wait on these poor beggars, 
who ali attended in an adjoining room till 
their meal was in order. I Jooked in; but 
cannot ¢oscribe the dirt, the noise, and odd- 
ness of the crew, that had arrived from all 
parts of the known world. When they were 
placed, the prelate (in the same red frock) 
gave the benediction, and they began to eat 
heartily. As T went down the room, one of 
their attendants, who waited with great dili- 
gence (as they all did), stole so much time 
from her office as to turn about and tell me 
that she intended, as soon as this week of da 
votion was over, tomake mea visit. 1 was 
so much amazed, that I did not know what 
to auswer, when the signora Cenci whispered 
me, that it was the duchess St. Martino, and 
added (smiling), “ This is nothing: we all 
come by turns: and wash their feet on 
other nights ; but, as they have made a pro- 
cession to-day to St. Péter’s, there is. not 
time.” I said, “I hoped their feet were 
washed by themselves first?” “ No, indeed,” 
(said she): “ last night J am sure they were 
not, for I performed that. office myself.” 
The place where they sleep is a long room, 
aud wide enough to admit of two beds on 
each side, one at the foot of the other; 
through all these I walked, to the bottom, 
where is an altar, and upon it a crucifix, for 
their devotions. ‘Two people lie in each-bed, 
and they have clean sheets twice a-week. 
Having seen this, we went next to the men’s 
apartment (but I must not forget to tell vou, 
that men are only permitted to see the men, 
and women, the women ; unless by a particu- 
lar order), which is much larger and more 
handsome ; they have two rooms to eat in, 
and two to sleep in. ‘The crowd of pilgrims 
and others that caine to see them was so of- 
fensive to my nose, that I could with great 
difficulty support the walking through them, 
to. see the place where ‘they wash their feet. 
It is a square room, with raised benches on 
all sides, and lower benches under for their 
feet to rest on; with little tabs, and two cocks 
of water, one hot.and-the other cold, to eack 
































person. To my great comfort, there was a 
dusr to get to our coaches without returniug 
again, to the seven hundred and sixty pil- 
grims ; tor that number was feasted to-night, 
besides the ladies 1 saw above. ‘The order, 
the plenty, the cleanness, and 1 may say 
elegance, m which they are served, is prodi- 
gious.” 


This delicate ceremony of washing the 
feet, it is unnecessary to say, is a hypocri- 
tical and cilensive affectation of the real 
humility of our Saviour when he washed 
the feet of his apostles. Lady Pomfret 
describes the ceremony of the pope's 
washing the feet of thirteen pilgrims at 
the church of St. Peter's: at the upper 
eud ot the room was a throne erected for 
his holiness, who was brought there in an 
open chair in all his robes. ‘ Of these he 
divests hinaself in the sight of the people ; 
and having taken off his triple crown, de- 
scends ina white linen vestment, attended 
by the prelates, who carry what is necessary 
for the office he is about to perform. On 
one side are seated the thirteen pilgrims, 
drest in close woollen habits, with square 
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caps of the same: their on ano~ 
ther raised bench, between Which and the 
rail, covered with scarlet cloth, there is 
room.for the pope and his attendants to 
pass. One of the latter carries a silver 
gilt vessel of water, in which the pope 
puts the pilgrim’s feet, one by one: then 
takes a towel from another of his prelates, 
wipes them, kisses them, and having re- 
ceived a palm from a third, gives it into 
the hand of the poor priest, in sign of 
peace, and passes on to the next. 

Since these letters were written, the 
public has had too many tours on the 
continent, and too many descriptions 
ot the various works of art, ancient and 
modern, which Italy once contained, to 
make it allowable for us still farther to 
extend this article by extracts. Lady 
Pomfret’s deseriptions have all the appear- 
ance of accuracy: her remarks are saga- 
cious and acute when men, manners, and 
superstitions, are the subject of them, and 
denote a cultivated taste when applied to 
works of genius and art. 


Arr. XV.—ZLetters between the Rev. James Granger, M. A. Rector of Shiplake, and 
“many of the most eminent literary Men of kis Time : composing a copious History and 
Illustration of the Biographical History of England, with Miscellanies and Notes of Tours 
in France, Holland, and Spain.” By the same Gentleman. Edited by J, P. Maucoim. 8vo. 


pp. 534. 


WHEN men who have filled the more 
impoixtant stations of life leave a character 
behind them either for abilities or 
eminence, the posthumous publication of 
their letters may be useful. Under other 
circumstances the utility of such a publi- 
cation may be fairly questioned. 

Mr. Granger wrote a ‘ Biographical 
History of England: and his friends, 
and such among the literati of his day as 
were inclined to encourage him in the 
prosecution of it, transmitted scraps of 
intelligence. Some answered frivolous 
inquiries, and others were so kind as to 
correct mistakes for him when the work 
appeared. Of such materials the volume 
now before us is composed. A large por- 
tion of it is occupied by the letters of Mr. 
Thomas Davies, his bookseller, of which, 
scarce any oue appears to have been 
worthy preservation. The subjects of 
them are of a nature both private and 
uninteresting. One blames him for not 
correcting sheets on a Sunday; two or 
three more invite him to dinner ; anothe 
raises the purchase-money of the work; 
and a sixth gives bishop Warburtou’s 
opinion of it. Others are about its sale, 
the chance of a second edition, or the 


support or discouragement the work had 
met with. Surely these are not ingre- 
dients for literary history. But there is 
one sentence which may perhaps be 
worth recording. Mr. Granger, it seems, 
in 1770 had published a single sermon, 
on which occasion his bookseller writes 
thus tohim: ‘If you think proper, we 
can cancel the title-pages of the third edi- 
tion, and priat new ones, and cull it the 
fourth: and so add your advertisement, ef 
which I greatly approve.’ 

At p. 78 we have the following anec- 
dote of Mr. Granger : 


“ Tt appears from many circumstances, 
that Mr. Granger was very anxious to obtain 
a living within a tenable distance of Shiplake, 
and not under the annual value of 2004 
One of his friends, in 1775, sent him a list af 
64 of the bishop of Winchester’s prefermenis, 
with their value in the king’s books, and tie 
vunes of the then incumbents; and Lopes 
that some or other of them may come its 
his possession, through the iniluence of his 
nobie patron with the bishop ; though he 
expresses a doubt of his success if he retained 
Suiplake. Long lists ofthe chancellov’s gifts, 
and meinoranda, to enquire the names and 
ages of the incumbents, anda ‘ quere if any 
living (not less than 2007. a year) withia 
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miles of Reading or Henley, and in the gift 
of the crown, be like to be vi acant soon, by 
the removal or age of the incumbent,’ are 
proofs ofa strong desire to succeed in this 
pursuit.” 


In a subsequent page is one of Dr. 
Johnson's letters. ‘There are others from 
Messrs. Thomas Warton, Mason, and 
Pennant, of as little consequence :* and 
thirty-one pages in another part of the 
work are occupied by a number of bishop 
Burnet's letters, because bishop Burnet 
was connected with the fainily of one of 
Mr. Granger’s correspondents. 

The two most curious letters in the 
caliection, we believe, are Mr. Fenn’s 
(p. 146) about protector Somerset, and 
the short one of Horace Walpole on Mr. 
Granger's death. A part of the former 
we transcribe, 

“‘Thave been lately locking into all such 
of our histories of England, and lives of great 
men, as Lcould procure, to see what charac- 

ter, upon the whole view of them, might fair- 
ly ‘be affixed to protector Somerset. The 
result is, [do not think they have done him 
justice; most indeed allow him many good 
qualities, but there comes a counterbalance of 
various charges of extravagance and = mal- 
adiministration, warranted indeed by the ac- 
cusations of his enemies, but | believe little 
deserved by the duke. 

“The reason [undertook the search was this: 

Jooking over some oid and thrown-aside 
writings, | found a roll, which upon examina- 
tion proved to be the duke of Somerset’s cof- 
ferer s account of all moneys by him received 
and disbursed to the said duke's use, from 
April 1, 1548, 2 Ed. VI. to Oct. 7, 1551, 
5 ed. VI. The length of that part of the 
roll which relates to the receipts is about 
eight feet anda half; of that which contains 
the disbursements 32 feet ; the whole length 
3! feet and a half; breadth one foot four 
inches. 

“*} am thus particular, to shew you how 
much it contains ; it is written ia a fair law- 
hand, and was drawn up by an order, dated 
Aw. 3, 1552, ‘trom Rychard Sackvyle, knight, 
chancellor of the courte of the augmentations 
and reveaues of his highnes Crowne, and sir 
Walter Mildinave, knt. one of the general 
surveiors of the said courte’ It is examined 
and signed by both of them. 

“Tt contaius numberless curious pat tic ulars, 
fromwhich many striking traits ot his grace’s 
character might, by an ingenious pen, be in 
some neasure truly delineated ; to give you 
an abstract of it, is impossible: I will give 


you the sums total, aad would if $ could do 


more, as | kaow you are fond of such private 
histories. 
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Within the time of the account 
(three years anda hall) were 


received - - - 50,722. 2 7% 
Within the same time were dis- 
bursed - - - 


50,911 13 3% 


Due to the said cofferer 
With many other articles 
which cost  -  - 











«This sum at the date of the account, 
May 18, 1553, 7 Ed. VI. wasdue to the said 
cofterer, for which he, and afterwards his 
widow, petitioned queen Mary for the pay- 
ment, but | believe without success. 

« The heads of the disbursements are these 
which follow : 


 «&& 
Household. charges of all 
kinds - - - 18,611 6 4 
« Apparel, liveries, wages, fees, 
annuities, alms, rewards, 
&e. = - = 10,063 0 of 


“ Works, building 
rations - - - - 
«© Moneys delivered to divers 

persons, &c. - - 5,058 4 10% 
£.50,911 13° 34 

Amongst the accounts of buildings, 
Somerset-house is very particularly men- 

med; there is the expence of every article; 
the whole cost 10 O91 Os. 2d. but was 
not completed at the duke’s death; had it 
been so, more artists’ names might probably 
have been added to Mr. Walpole’s cata- 
logue. 

Thomas Magnus, prebendary (after- 
wards I suppose the gerat doctor), was te- 
tained by the duke in 1548, at an annuity of 
15/. ils. 2d. as his chaplain. L believe two 
other clerks are mentioned the next year at 
larger salaries. 

“There was expended on Syon-house, 
within the time of the above account, 5,546/. 
18s. 10¢d. 

“| beg you would never delay a letter for 
want of afrank: the oftener I have postage 
to pay, the greater the pleasure to your 
very obliged, &c. 


s, and repa- 
17,179 2 3 


5 

















“Joun Fenn.” 
Mr. Walpole’s was the following. 


« Arlington-street, April 16, 1776. 

“ You will be concerned, my good sir, for 
what I have this minute heard tram his ne- 
phew, that poor Mr. Granger was scized at 
the communton-table on Sunday with an apo- 
plexy, and died vesterday morning at five. 

“| have answered the letter, with a word 
of advice about his MSS. that they may not 
fall into the hands of booksellers, He had 




















heen told by idle people so many gossiping 
stories, that it would hurt him and living 
persons, if aif his collections were to be 
printed ; for, as he was incapable of telling 
an untruth himself, he suspected nobody 
else; too great goodness ina biographer ! 
* Yours, &c. 
« Hlorace WALPOLE.” 


The correspondence relating to the 
“ history,” ends with p. 420. It is fol- 
lowed by some letters upou other subjects, 
and atterwards by miscellanies, some 
ot which are believed not to have been 
the produce of Mr. Granger’s pen. 

The notes of tours are meagre. The 
best are perhaps those which relate to 
the journey from Bayonne toward Ma- 
drid. 


“ July the 9th, we left Bayonne, and en- 
tered upon our journey towards Madrid ; 
having sent two of our men before with the 
chaise towards Painpiluna. ‘Two or three 
Jeagues trom Bayoune,we began to mount the 
Pyrennees ; we tvavelled about ten or twelve 
leagues the first day, and came to a very 
good French inn at night, where we found our 
men which we had sent before. We had a 
French woman in company with us, who was 
eternally gay, and seemed to outdo the gaicty 
even of the Freech themselves. She was the 
saine afterthe most fatiguing day’s journey, 
and even without resting at night. ‘Though 
she rose by three, four, and five in the morn- 
ing, or without having rested the whole night, 
she had the same spirits remaining. She 
was an instance of the freedom of the French 
women’s behaviour, which had no reserve, no 
restraint from modesty; but she seemed to 
uake ita maxim io say whatever she thought, 
aud do whatever her inclination prompied 
her to. 

“ On our second day’s journey, Mr. Boyle 
and f mounted the chaise, which had two 
more wheels put on at a distance from those 
behind, to break the jolts, and keep it from 
everturning. It was drawn by six oxen, 
which go slow and sure over those steep 
mountains, and had three men to drive it; 
and those dreadful ways require both skill 
and care in the drivers. We took some breed 
aud wine, by way of breakfast, at. a little 
house in the Pyrennees, where the queen of 
Spain lolged in the year 39, as we were inform- 
ed by an inscription over the door. 





The inn 
wecame to this night was altogether in the 
Spanish way; we entered into our chamber 
through the Spanish, which leads likewise to 
the kuchen, &c. It was so cold here (as it 
is almost all the year in the Pyrennecs) that 
we were forced to have a fire made, though 
in the month of June. 

** | should have remarked hefore, that we 
entered on the Spanish territories this day, 
which have nothing remarkable by 
boundary but a smail fountain, Just by they 
shewed us a little rising ground, wucre the 
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dauphin of France was married to the Infanta 
in a tent erecied for that purpose. ‘The 
Pyrennees, with all their frightful precipices, 
have greater beauties in theim than | saw 
besides in France and Madrid. ‘They are 
covered with a tine verdure, are full of trees, 
have several corn-fields on the sides of them ; 
and the valleys are interspersed with pretty 
villages, which, together with the distant 
prospect of the mountains appearing one 
above another, made a charming romantic 
scene, 

“| happened once to fall aleep in the 
chaise in passing over the mountams; and 
waking all on a sudden where the road was 
very narrow, on the brink of the highest 
precipice | saw on those mountains, | looked 
down on the valley beneath, which seemed at 
least half a mile distant from the top, and 
immediately conceived such a horror as I 
never knew before; for, being so near the 
edge of a precipice, though in no danger of 
falling, it immediately raises the idea of it. 

“"yhe third day at night we came to Pam- 
piluna, which is tie first town in the Spanish 
dominions, and the ouly one worth remark- 
ing which we met with on our journey to 
Madrid. It is pretty well fortitied, aud looks 
pretty enough at a distance, but has but little 
elegance in its strects or houses when you 
come to examine them. Upon our coming 
hither, we seemed to be ina new world ; the 
habits, the aspect, the language of the peopic, 
being all new to us; and when we came tv 
our Inn, the furniture, &c. seemed to be in 
the fashion of the last century. 

«The day we came hither was but two 
days after a bull-feast ; and was on one of the 
days of the fair, which is kept here for seve- 
ral days after the feast. Here we bought us 
a case, with a knife, fork, and spoon, which 
we were informed we should have occasion 
far on the road, there being no such things to 
be found in the Spanish ims: and, indeed, if 
it had not been for the precantion of our mu- 
leteer, who took care, where any thing was 
to be got, to carry a Hitle flesh or fowl with 
him, we should have wanted even necessary 
provisions ; as we were in several of those 
houses where they had only a little bread and 
nasty wine. 

“It was odd enough, when we came lite 
into some of our inns, to see the muleteers at 
lying along asleep, upon the cloths beleng- 
ing to their mules (as these people never he 
in 2 bed), and the people of the inn runniag 
about almost naked to put things in order tor 
us, and perhaps halt a dozen people dis- 
patched to several parts of the place, some 
for provision, othe:s for beds, which in the 
Spanish inns are mattrasses laid upon a bay of 
straw; though sometimes | have been toreéd 
to take up with a blanket thrown over the 
latter for a bed. 

«© We met with few things worthy of ob- 
servation, and as few beauties either natural 
or artiticial as it is possible, I belteve,. wav 
where again in the Wavle world to meet with 
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in going over @ tract of land of betwixt two 
and three hundred miles. A botanist might 
perhaps have met with amusement, as there 
are a great many aromatic plants, which 
grow upon this otherwise barren country, and 
some olive trees, which at a distance have ex- 
actly the appearance of tlie willow. 

« About the middie of our journey we 
crossed the river Elre, which runs about six 


Art. XVI.—emoirs of the Life and Achievements of the 
By a Captain of the British Navy. 


Viscount Nelson. 


THIS biography was so generally read 
at the close of the last year, while the 
death of the individual whom it comme- 
morates, balanced in the public mind the 
joy diffused by the victory off Trafalgar, 
that any detailed account is superfluous. 

Lord Nelson was born 29th September 
1758, at Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk ; 
was sent first to the free school at Nor- 
wich, and next to Northwalsham, whence, 
at the early age of twelve, his uncle, cap- 
tain Suckling, took him to sea in the Rai- 
sonnable. 

He was afterwards intended for the 
merchant-service, and went away to the 
West Indies. In 1773 a northerly voyage 
ef discovery was undertaken by captain 
Phipps: this was a cruise adapted to the 
ambitious curiosity of the lad Nelson ; he 
offered himself as cockswain to captain 
Lutwidge, and was suffered to go. 

He -next obtained a birth in the Sea- 
horse, and sailed in it with a squadron 
to the East Indies, where his health suf- 
fered much. He recovered in his native 
climate ; became second lieutenant of the 
Lowestoffe in 1777, and post-captain in 
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hundred miles in Jeneth; and about two after 
that the Bueros, which runs quite to Por- 
tugal.” 


Upon the whole we agree with Mr. 
Maicolm, (200) that ‘ this work is con- 
fessedly a thing of shreds and patches, 
and beyond the art of man to methodize.’ 


Right Hon. Horatio Lerd 
8vo. pp. 116. 


1779 of the Hinchinbroke. He dis- 
played great gallantry in the reduction of 
fort Juan. 

In January 1793 he was appointed to 
the Agamemnon of sixty-four guns, and 
placed under lord Hood in the Mediter- 
ranean. He lostan eye in the successful 
attack on Corsica. 

In February 1797, commodore Nelson 
joined admiral sir John Jervis, who in- 
stantly discerned, and was eager to elevate 
his merit. Since that period “the achieve- 
ments of lord Nelson have been brilliant 
and incessant beyond all former prece- 
dents of naval greatness. At cape St, 
Vincent, at Aboukir, at Trafalgar, prodi- 
gies were performed which epic poetry 
eannot embellish. He fell 15th October 
1805. 

By endowing his family, by employing 
the ‘best artists about his monument, 
Great Britain may acquire the honour of 
being grateful to heroism. 

We understand that a more extensive 
biography has been confided by lord Nel- 
son’s representatives to the care of Mr. 
Harrison. 


Art. XVII.—Memoirs of Richard Cumberland. Written by himself. Containing an Ac- 


count of his Life and Writings, interspersed 


with Anecdotes and Characters of several of 


the most distinguished Persons of his Lime, with whom he has had Intercourse and Con- 


mexzon. 


WHEN a man of long-standing and 
considerable rank in the republic of let- 
ters undertakes to be his own biographer, 
the public feel some gratitude towards the 
donor, as well as a lively interest in the 
present. With respect to the mode in 
which such communications are best 


4to. pp. 533. 


made, whether by deed of gift or by le- 


gacy, we shall be content to shelter the 
authority of our critical tribunal under 
the sapient and saying sOmnark, that much 
may be said on both sides. Mr. Cumber- 
land's judgment on this point seems to 
have been at variance with his practice. 
He professes to have been of opinion, 
that he should better have consulted his 
own fame, by leaying his materials to the 


posthumous discretion of his friends.. Wé 
should hesitate about sacrificing the por- 
trait of the inmost mind, either for the 
regularity of historic composition, or the 
warmest colouring of friendly panegyric. 
But whatever may be the general merits 
of the question, it was decided in the pre- 
sent case on motives purely personal and 
closely pressing. On _ this subject we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
The narration sets out with some bio- 
graphical sketches of the author’s ances- 
tors. It is scarcely necessary to inform 
our readers, that he ranks on the vene- 
rable list, bishop Cumberland, who wrote 
De Legibus Nature, and the great Dr. 
Bentley, Could he have continued to 




















embellish his pedigree with such themes, 
we would have forgiven him for tracing 
back his genealogy to the first Olympiad, 
or the Trojan war. 

Qur author, in the course of these me- 
moirs, informsus of what it was impossible 
not to have observed long ago; that in 
searching out characters for his dramas, 
it was his constant endeavour to retrieve 
the credit of those classes, against whom 
the public prejudice had been longest and 
most obstinately levelled. An impulse 
like this seems to have directed him in 
the choice of his episodes on the present 
oceasion: for he has maintained, appa- 
rently on good grounds, the urbanity of 
Bentley, and the political -as well as per- 
sonal virtues of lord Sackville. 

The anecdotes of Bentley will be read 
with some surprize by those, who, greedily 
swallowing all sort of personal tittle-tattle 
about literary men, had formed their 
opinion of this great scholar from the 
hostile and envious representations of the 
wits. ‘Lo such eaves-droppers of the mu- 
es, this rare comet of the critical sphere 
is now presented in a fairer and more in- 
viting aspect. The facts, resting as they 
de on the authority of so near a connec- 
tion, are scarcely to be doubted in common 
candour, however repugnant to the gene- 
ral prepossession. Their domestic nature, 
and sometimes even their puerility, tend 
rather to corroborate than weaken the in- 
ference designed to be drawn trom them. 
But our limits will not allow us to dwell 
en extraneous matter. We must therefore 
hasten to the opening of the main sub- 
ject, with the birth or Richard Cumber- 

land, in the lodge of ‘Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, on the 19th February, 1732. 

Our hero has no sooner landed himself 
safe in this lying and vain-glorious world, 
than he greets the reader with strong and 
voluminous assurances of truth and im- 
partiality. These aifidavits are repeated 

in the progress of the work, till their 
credit is in danger of ‘being worn out by 
frequent use. There seems a want of 
taste in these bald asseverations : neither 
is there good policy in labouring a point, 
which was likely to have been conceded 
as a matter of course. Mr. Cumberland, 
as a gentleman in every sense of the word, 
must of necessity be supposed invulner- 
able on the side of veracity. With respect 
to the other claim, we feel no hesitation 
in admitting it, as far as. the fallible na- 
ture of man, when sitting in judgment 
en himself, will warraat its assumptiont 

. Meaning rather to whet than satiate: 
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the appetite of the reader, we shali not 


follew our author through the schools of 
Bury St. Edmund’s and Westminster, 
though the anecdotes with which his pro- 
gress is accompanied are amusing, and his 
remarks useful. We cannot however 
omit the following passage, describing 
the manner in which the daughter of 
dentley taught the author of the West 
Indian to read Shakespear. 


*¢ It was in these intervals from school that 

my mother began to form both my taste and 
my ear fur poetry, by employing me every 
evening to read to her, of which art she was 
avery able mistress. Our readings were with 
very few exceptions confined to the chosen 
plays of Shakespear, whom she both admired 
and understood in the true spirit and sense of 
the author. Under her insiruction | became 
passionately fond of these our evening enter- 
tainments; in the mean time she was atten- 
tive to model my recitation, and correct my 
manner with exact precision. Ler comments 
and illustrations were such aids and instruc- 
tions to a pupil in poetry, as few could have 
given. What I could not else have under 
stood she could aptly explain, and what I 
ought to admire and ieel, nobody could more 
happily select and recommend. I weil re- 
member the care she took to mark out for 
my observation the peculiar excellence of 
that unrivalled poet in the consistency and 
preservation of his characters, and wherever 
instances occurred amongst the starts and 
sallies of his unfettered fancy of the extvava- 
gant.and false sublime, her discernment often- 
times prevented me from being so dazzled by 
the glitter of the period as to misapply my 
admiration, and betray my want of daste. 
With all her father’s critical acumen, she 
could trace and teach me to unravel all the 
meanders of his metaphor, and point out 
where it Uluminated, or where it only loaded 
and obscured the meaning; these-were happy 
hours and interesting lectures toune, whilst 
my beloved iather, .ever plicid and comple- 
cent, sate beside us, amd took partin our 
wmusement: his voice was never heard but 
in-the tone of approbation; his countenance 
never marked but with the natural traces of 
his indelible and hereditary benevolence.” 


As for the specimeis of poetry inter- 
spersed through these memoirs, whether 
juvenile or of a mature age, we shall de- 
cline any examination of them fer two 
reasons. First, because the author has 
himself been before us in the task; and 
secondly, because we could not with a safe 
conscience speak botter of them than he 
has done. 

‘At the early age of fourteen, young 
Camberland -was admitted of Trinity- 
college, Cambridge. He seems to have 


been -seeeived with those happy omens 
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which might well await the grandson of 
Bentley. We shall not follow him through 
the detail of a college life. He expresses 
himself in terms of commendable grati- 
tude to his tutors, and with entire confi- 
dence in the superiority of public educa- 
tion over private. His strictures deserve 
attention: but it does not at present come 
wiihin our province to give an opinion on 
so difficult and momentous a subject. 

Our author had no sooner taken his 
bachelor’s degree, than he began a course 
of study, preparatory to the examination 
for fellowships. At this time it was, and 
apparently with a view to this individual, 
thai the master and seniors rescinded the 
regulation, by which all but the bachelors 
of the third year were excluded. At the 
same period he had an invitation from 
lord Halitax, to be his confidential secre- 
tary. This occurrence fixed the colour 
of his future life. Instead of pursuing 
the line chalked out by the destinies of 
his ancestors, he now became a subaltern 
in the ranks of politics and diplomacy. 
The change seems neither to have been 
agreeable to his inclinations, nor benefi- 
cial to his interests. 

Lord Halifax's character is prominent 
through a great part of these memoirs. 
It is well drawn, though with an air of 


niystery, affecting to suppress more than 
it reveals, 

Mr. Cumberland’s new appointment 
did not prevent him from attending the 
eollege-examination, which he passed, to 
his own credit aud the satisfaction of the 


seniors. He and master Orde were the 
first fellows of Trinity elected in their 
second year. 

While attending his patron in the me- 
tropolis, our author became acquainted 
with the celebrated Mr. Dodington. He 
has added some entertaining anecdotes of 
that gentleman,*to what are already in 
circulation. The merits of his character 
seem on the whole to be fairly and ably 
adjudged. 

Our author's first legitimate drama was 
the Banishment of Cicero. It was pro- 
bably inspired by his late residence in 
that mansion, where, to usejhis own words, 
“the muse of Young had dictated his 
tragedy of the Revenge, and which the 
genius of Voltaire had honoured with a 
visit: here Glover had courted inspira- 
tion, and Thomson caught it.” He is 


aware that the subject was not happy, aud 


candidly admits the faults of the execu- 

tion. i 

In the year 1759, Mr. Cumberland, 
4 
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having previously obtained the office of 
crown-agent for the province of Nova 
Scotia, married his cousin, miss Ridge. 
In consequence of this event, he vacated 
the lay-fellowship, to which the society 
of Trinity had not long before elected 
him. 

On lord Halifax’s appointment as lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, our author accom- 
panied him on the establishment. This 
seems to have been almost the only un- 
clouded interval of his political life. His 
condact was at once clean-handed with 
respect to himself, and kind to others: 
for without improving his own private 
fortune, he occasioned Several of his rela- 
tions to be promoted in their respective 
professions, and his father to be elevated 
to an Irish mitre. ‘The picture of society 
in Dublin is interesting ; and the anec- 
dotes of George Faulkner humorous. 

The manner in which the connection 
with lord Halifax was dissolved, and our 
author degraded to a clerkship at the 
board of trade, forcibly exhibits the pre- 
carious tenure of court-friendships. This 
otlice was, however, so far favourable, as 
it allowed him leisure for addressing him- 
self to other studies, and becoming an ap- 
proved writer. We shall not trace him 
through the long list of his dramatic la- 
bours, most of which have long since 
passed the ordeal of criticism. His first 
production was an opera, called the Sum- 
mer’s Tale; and his first comedy the 
Brothers. ‘To the elegant and unexpected 
compliment in the epilogue, he was in- 
debted for his acquaintance with ‘ the 
immortal actor,” whose early prejudices 
had not been in his favour. 

The first performance of the West In- 
dian was the decisive era in ow author's 
dramatic life. We therefore give the 
circumstances which attended it in his 
own words. 


« The production of a new play was in 
those davs an event of much greater attrac- 
tion than from its frequency it is now become, 
so that the house was taken to the back rows 
of the front boxes for several nights in suc- 
cession before that of its representation ; yet 
in this interval [ offered to give its produce 
to Garrick for a picture, that hung over his 
chimmey-picce in Southampton-street, and, 
was only a copy from a Holy Family of An- 
drea del Sarto: he would have closed with 
me Upon the bargain, but that the picture had 
been a present to him trom lord Baltimore. 
My expectations did not run very high when 
I-:made this oifer. 

“¢ Aruinour had gone about, that the cha- 
racter, which gave its title to the comedy,, 
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was satirical; of course the gentlemen, whe 
came under that description, went down to 
the theatre in great strength, very naturally 
disposed to chastise the 2uthor for his malig- 
nity, and their phalanx was not a little formi- 
dable. Mrs. Cumberland and I sate with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gairick in their private box, 
When the prologue-speaker had gene the 
length of the four first lines the tumult was 
excessive, and the interruption held so long, 
that it seemed doubtful if the prologue would 
be suffered to proceed. Garrick was much 
agitated ; he observed to me that the appear- 
ance of the house, particularly in the pit, was 
more hostile than he had everseen it. itso 
happened that I did not at that moment ‘cel 
the danger, which he seemed to apyrehend, 
and remarked to him that the very iirst word, 
which discovered Belcour’s character to be 
friendly, would turn the clamour for us, and 
so far | regarded the impetuosity of the au- 
dience as a symptom in our favyur. Whilst 
this was passing between us, order was loudly 
issued for the prologue to begin again, and 
in the delivery of afew lines more than they 
had already heard they seemed reconciled to 
wait the developement of a character, from 
which they were told to expect 


‘Some emanations of a noble mind.’ 


“Their acquiescence however was not set 
off with much applause ; it was a suspiffous 
truce, a sullen hind of civility, that did not 
promise more favour than we could earn; but 
when the prologue came to touch upon the 
major, and told his countrymen in the gal- 
leries, that 


— ‘His heart can never trip—’ 


they, honest souls, who had hitherto been 


treated with little else but stage kicks and 


cults for their entertainment, sent up such a 
hearty crack, as plainly told us we had not 
indeed little cherubs, but lusty champions, 
who sate up aloft. 

“ Of the subsequent success of this lucky 
comedy there is no occasion for me to speak 5 
eight-and-twenty successive nights it went 
without the buttress of an afterpiece, which 
was not then the practice of attaching to a 
new play. Such was the good foriune of an 
author, who happened to strike upon a po- 
pular and taking plan, for certainly the moral 
of The West Indian is not quite wnexcepton- 
able, neither is the dialogue above the level 
of others of the same author, which have been 
much less favoured. The snarlers snapped 
atit, but they never set their teeth into the 
right place; [ don’t think I am very vain 
when I say that I could have taught thein 
better. Garrick was extremely kind, and 
threw his shield before me more than once, 
as the St. James's evening paper could have 
witnessed. My property in the piece was 
reserved for me with the greatest exactness ; 
the charge of the house upon the author’s 
nights was then only sixty pounds, and when 
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Mr. Evans the treasurer came to my house 
in Queen-Ann-sireet in a hackney coach with 
a huge bag of money, he spread it all in gold 
upon my table, and seemed to contemplate 
it with a kind of eestasy, that was extremely 
droll; and when I tendered him his custom- 
ary fee, he peremptorily refused it, saying he 
had never paid an author so much before, I 
had fairly earnt it, and he would not lessen 
it a single shilling, not even his coach-bire, 
and in that humour he departed. He had 
no sooner left the room than one entered it, 
who was not quite so scrupulous, but quite 
as welcome; my beloved wite took twenty 
guineas from the heap, and instanily bestow- 
ed them on the faithful servant, who had at- 
tended on our children; a tribute justly due 
to her unwearied diligence and exemplary 
conduct. 

* T sold the copy-right to Griffin in Ca- 
therine-street for 150/. and if he told the 
truth when he boasted of having vended 
12,000 copies, he did not make a bad bar- 
gain; and if he made a good one, which it is 
pretty clear he did, it is not quite so clear that 
he deserved it: he was a sorry fellow, 

“ | paid respectful attention to all the float- 
ing criticisms that came within my reach, but 
I found no opportunities of protiting by their 
remarks, and very little cause to complain of 
their personalities ; in short I had more praise 
than { merited, and less cavilling than I ex- 
yected. One morning when I called upon 
Mr. Garrick I found him with the St. ‘ames’s 
evening paper in his hand, which he began to 
read with a voice and action of surprise, most 
admirably counterfeited, as if he had disco- 
vered a mine under my feet, anda train to 
blow me up to destruction—‘ Here, here,” 
he cried, ‘if your skin is less thick than a 
rhinoceros’s hide, egad, here is that will cut 
you tothe bone. This is a terrible fellow; L 
wonder who it can be.-——He began to sing 
out his libel ina high declamatory tone, with 
a most comic countenance, and pausing at 
the end of the first sentence, which seemed 
to favour his contrivance for a little ingenious 
tormenting, when he found he hed hooked 
me, he laid down the paper, and began to 
comment upon the cruelty of newspapers, 
and moan over me with a great deal of mali- 
cious fun and good humour---‘ Confound 
these fellows, they spare nobody. _I dare say 
this is Bickerstaff again; but you don’t mind 
him: no, no, | see you don’t mind him! a 
little galled, but not much hurt: you may 
stop his mouth with a golden gag, but we'll 
see how he goes on.’---He then resumed his 
reading, cheering me all the way as it began 
to soften, till winding up in the most profest 
panegyric, of which he was himself the writer, 
i found my friend had had his joke, and I 
had enjoyed his praise, seasoned and set off, 
in his inimitable manner, which to be com- 
prehended must have been scen. 

“It was the remark of lord Lyttelton upon 
this comedy, when speaking of it to me one 
evening at Mrs. Moutagu’s, that had .t not 
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been for the incident of O’Plaherty’s hiding 
himself behind the screen, when he overhears 
the lawyer’s soliloquy, he should have pro- 
nounced it a faultless composition. ‘his tlat- 
tery his lordship surely added against the 
conviction of his better judgment merely as 
a sweetener to qualify his criticism, and by 
so doing convinced me that he suspected me 
of being less amenable to fair correction than 
J really am and ever have been. But be this 
as it may, a criticism from lord Lyttelton 
must always be wortlr recording, and this es- 
pecially, as it not only applies to my comedy 
In particular, but is general to all. 

“© T consider listening,’ said he, ‘ as a re- 
source never to be allowed in any pure drama, 
nor ought any good author to make use of 
it.’ This position being laid down by autho- 
Tity so high, and audibly delivered, drew the 
attention of the company assembled for con- 
versation, and all were silent. It is in fact,’ 
he added, ‘a violation of those rules, which 
original authorities have established for the 
constitution of the comic drama,’ After all 
due acknowledgments for the favour of his 
remark, I replied that if I had trespassed 
against any rule laid down by classical autho- 
rity in the case alluded to, 1 had done it inad- 
vertently, for [ really did not know where 
any such rule was to be found’ ” 


The story of the reverend Decimus 
Reynolds is highly creditable to Mr. Cum- 
berland : but being of considerable length, 
and merely personal, our limits compel 
us to do violence to our inclinations in 
passing it over. 

Our author's next comedy was the 
Fashionable Lover. He preters it in point 
ef composition to the West Indian; and 
we feel flattered by this coincidence with 
our previous opinion. We have always 
thought the Fashionable Lover a nearly 

erfect specimen of genteel eomedy. 

‘here is no lucky hit ii respeet to. novel- 
ty, as in the character of Belcour; but it 
is “a drama of a moral, grave, and ten- 
der cast, with sentiments laudably “di- 
rected against national prejudice, breach 
of trust, seduction, gaming, and geueral 
dissipation.” ‘This play may probably be 
revived, at the revival of dramatic taste. 
it was however very severely handled by 
the diurnal critics of that period, who 
practised so grievously on the author’s sen- 
sibility, that Garriek was induced to call 
him the man without a skin. On this cir- 
cumstance we find the following remark : 

“There was a filthy nest of vipers at that 
time in league against every name, to which 
any degree of celebrity was attached. ‘They 


were well known, and [ am sorry to say some 
mer, whose minds should have been superior 
to any terrors they could hold out, macle suit 
t them for favour, pay eveu combined with 
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them on some occasions, and were meas 
enough to enrol themselves under their des- 
picable banners. It is to the honour of the 
present time, and infinitely to the repose of 
the present writers for the stage, that all these 
dirty doings are completely done away, and 
an era of candour and human kindness has 
succeeded to one, that was scandalously its 
opposite.” 


We quote this passage for the sake of 
observing, that we have rarely met with 
an instance of an elderly man, so little in- 
elined to extol the days of his youth, 
merely because they were such, We 
trust his compliment im the present case 
is not undeserved ; and gratitude compels 
us to return it: for while this veteran as- 
sociate of the party introduces us to the 
circle of Johnson and of Garrick, and al- 
most makes us,wish ourselves old enough 
to have partiken of the feast in person, he 
is uniformly just to the: present age, in 
which, though there seems to be less wit, 
there is,certainly at least as much good 
sense, and more good temper. We must 
suppose our author to have dressed out 
his own character in its best moral array: 
yet, making allowance for this, we think 
hisgpersonal disposition will be reputed 
niore favourably by the public, for being 
seen through the medium of these me- 
mois. It has been generally suspected 
that he sat for sir Fretful Plagiary ; and 
that the likeness, though inveterate, was 
faithful. ‘That severe satire has also been 
considered as a retaliation for an attack on 
the School for Scandal ; but the supposed 
offender has proved an alibi. Our conclu- 
sion, trom the general tenor of this work, 
must be, that if theauthor’s temper was for- 
merly so peevish and envious, it has, con- 
trary to the general character of spleen and 
envy, grown more mild and candid in old 
age. Ingredients have from time to time 
been mixed in Mr. Cumberland’s cup of 
lite, sufficiently acid to have wrinkled the 
smoothest brow : bat he speaks, through- 
out these pages, with resignation of past 
disappointments, with candour of past con- 
troversies, and with a christian spirit of 
extinguished enmities. His remarks on 
contemporary writers exhibit indeed the 
reverse of that faint praise, so generally 
impute! to him. ‘he following charac. 
ter of Goldsmith’s prose, while we sub- 
scribe most cordially to: its justice, gives 
us an opportunity of submitting to our 
readers the most compreliensive criticism 
in a very narrow compass, 


“‘ There is something inGoldsmith’s prose, 
that to my ear is uncommonly sweet and har 








monious; it is clear, simple, easy to be un- 
derstood ; we never want to read his period 
twice over, except for the pleasure it be- 
stows; obscurity never calls us back to a re- 
petition of it.” 


He has also duly characterised John- 
son's three gradations of style ; but John- 
son’s style, from first to last, has been so 
fully canvassed, that nothing néw can be 
said upon it. . 

The success of a new play was in those 
days a matter of some import in the lite- 
rary world. The stage is no longer in 
the hands of literary men ; so that literary 
men concern themselves but little about 
the stage. The efforts made by the John- 
sonian phalanx, in favour of Goldsmith's 
eccentric comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, 
were highly whimsical, and shew how 
much the manners of the theatre are 
changed before the curtain. 


“ We were not over-sanguine of success, 
but perfectly determined to struggle hard for 
our author: we accurdingly assembled our 
strength at the Shakespear tavern in a consi- 
derable body for an early dinner, where 
Samuel Johnson took the chair at the head of 
a long table, and was the life and soul of the 
corps: the poet took post silently by his side 
with the Burkes, sir Joshua Reynolds, Fitz- 
herbert, Caleb Whitefoord, and a phalanx of 
North-British predetermined applauders, un- 
der the banner of major Mills, all good men 
andtrue. Our illustrious president was in 
inimitable glee, and poor Goldsmith that day 
took all his raillery as patiently and compla- 
cently as my friend Boswell would have done 
any day, or every day of his life. In the 
mean time we did not forget our duty, and 
though we had a better comedy going, in 
which Johnson was chief actor, we betook 
ourselves in good time to our separate and al- 
lotted posts, and waited the awful drawing up 
of the curtain. As our stations were pre-con- 
certed, so were our signals for plaudits arrang- 
ed and determined upon ina manner, that 
gave every one his cue where to lovk for 
them, and how to foliow them up. 

** We had amongst us a very worthy and 
eflicient member, long since lost to his fricads 
and the world at Jarge, Adam Druinmond, of 
ainiable memory, who was gifted by nature 
with the most sonorous, and at the same time 
the most contagious, laugh, that ever echoed 
from the human lungs. ‘The neighing of the 
harse of the son of Hystaspes was a whisper 
to it ; the whole thunder of the theatre could 
not drown it. This kind and ingenuous friend 
fairly fore-warned us that he knew no more 
when to give his fire than the cannon did, 
that was planted on a battery. He desired 


therefore to have a flapper at his elbow, and I 
had the honour to be deputed to that office. 
1 planted him in an upper box, pretty nearly 
ever the stage, in full view of the pit and gai- 
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leries, and perfectly Well situated to give the 
echo ali its play through the hollows and ree 


cesses of Uie theatre. The sticcess of our 
mancuyres was complete. All eyes were 
upon Juhnson, who sate in a front row of a 
side-box, and when he laughed every body 
thought themselves warranted to roar. Ja 
the mean time my friend followed signals with 
a rattle so irresistibly comic, that, when he 
had repeated it several times, the attention 
of the spectators was so engrossed by his per- 
son and performances, that the progress of 
the play seemed likely to become a second- 
ary object, and I found it prudent to insinuate 
to him that he might halt his music without 
any prejudice to therauthor ; but alas, it was 
now too late to rein him in; he had laughed 
upon my signal where he found no joke, and 
now unluckily he fancied that he found a 
joke in almost every thing that was said; so 
that nothing in nature could be more mal-a- 
propos than some of his bursts every now and 
then were. ‘These were dangerous moments, 
for the pit began to take umbrage; but we 
carried our play through, and triumphed not 
only over Colman’s judgment, but our own.” 


Mr. Cumberland had the merit of first 
introducing Henderson to Garrick, though 
Garrick did not secure to himself the 
credit, as he should have done, of patron- 
ising the claims of so respectable a suc- 
cessor. But Garrick lived, though not 
long after his retirement, long enough to 
see Henderson take possession of the pub- 
lic favour, unaided by his*countenance or 
recommendation. 

After the death of lord Halifax, our 
author became attached to the interests 
of lord George Germain, afterwards lord 
Sackville, under circumstances highly 
creditable to both parties. He introduces 
several interesting particulars of his lord- 
ship; and among the rest the following 
trait of character, which we should 
scarcely have expected to meet in a man 
so circumstanced. It is seldom that a 
rusticated courtier retains or retrieves so 
much of a natural and as it were anti- 
quated simplicity. 


“To his religious duties this good man 
was not only regularly but respectfully atten- 
tive: onthe Sunday morning = appeared in 
gala, as if he was dressed for a drawing-room 3 
he marched out his whole family in grand 
cavalcade to his parish church, leaving only 
a centinel to watch the fires at home, and 
mount guard upon the spits. His deport- 
mentin the house of prayer was exemplary, 
and more in character of times past than of 
time present: he had a way of standing up 
in sermon-time for the purpose of reviewing 
the congregation, and awing the idlers into 
decoruin, that never failed to remind me of 
sir Roger de Coveiley at church; sometimes 
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when he has been struck with passages in the 
discourse, which he wished to point out to 
the audience as rules for moral practice 
worthy to be noticed, he would mark his ap- 
probation of them with such cheering nods 
and signals of assent to the preacher, as were 
often more than my muscles could withstand ; 
bat when to the total overthrow of all gra- 
vity, in his zeal to encourage the efforts of a 
very young declaimer in the pulpit, I heard 
him cry out to the reverend Mr. Henry 
FEatoff in the middle of his sermon, ‘ Weil 
done, Harry! it was irresistible: suppres- 
sion was out of my power: what made it 
more intolerably comic was, the unmoved 
sincerity of his manner, and his surprise to 
find that any thing had passed that could pro- 
voke a laugh so out of time and place. He 
had nursed up with no small care and cost in 
each of his parish churches a corps of rustic 
psalin-singe ha to whose performances he paid 
the greatest atte ntion, rising up, and with his 
eyes directed to the singing gallery, marking 
time, which was not always rigidly adhered 
to; and once, when his ear, which was ver y 
correct, had een torture d by a tone most 
glaringly discordant, he set his mark upon 
the culprit by calling out to him by name, 
and loudly saying, ‘ Out of tune, ‘Tom 
Baker? ” 


About the year 1780, Mr. Cumberland, 
in consequence of intelligence which he 
had an opportunity of procuring, found 
himself committed to a personal negotia- 
tion with the Spanish minister Flerida 
Blanca, On this business he repaired to 
Spain. The narrative of his journey, re- 
ception, and conduct in the prosecution 
of this delicate affair, are perhaps on the 
whole the most interesting part of this 
very agrecable wenne. — prolisx. de- 
Scription of the voyage in nautical terms 
might however as we iT have ag spared, 
The circumstances of his residence in 
Spain ave detailed with too much mingte- 
ness, to be admitted within ouF limits; 
and their spirit and odour would evaporate 
by compression. The several anecdotes 
of Spanish grandecs, of count Kaunitz, 
and of the Tiranna, will be respectively 
interesting to the lovers of courtly or 
theatrical history.. Mr. Cumberland’s mis- 
sion was terminated abruptly, on grounds 
of displeasure at home, which, according 
to his relation of them, seem rather to 
have been sought out invidiously, than 
to have presented themselves of necessity 
out of his conduct. 
time, we have no materials for deciding 
on the polities of the ministry, at the close 
ef the American war: nor, were they in 
our possession, should we be called upon 
tw #pply them in the performance of our 
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At this distance of 
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present duty. Bui the manner in which, 
to use the words of count Florida Blanca, 
«* he was abandoned and deceived on the 
score of his expences,” was highly disre- 
putable to his employers. The account 
our author 
lows : 


gives of this affair is as fol- 


“ How it came to pass that my circum- 
stances should be so well known to count 
Klorida Blanca is easily a ~counte “a for, when 
the dishoneuring of my bills by Mr. Devisn ve 
ut Lisbon, through whose hands he Spanish 
banker passed them, was notorious to more 

H 

than half Madrid, and coda not be unknown 
to the minister. The fact is, that] had come 
into Spain without any other security than 
the good faith « of government upon promise, 

pk “dg ged to me through Mr. Robinson, secre- 

tary ‘of the treasury, that all oe drawn by 
me upon my banker r in Pall Mall, should be 
instantly replacy ‘d to my credit, upon my ac- 
companying them witha Jetier of advice to 
the sai id seer tary “resi This ‘letter of 
advice I regularly attached to every dratt I 
male upon Messrs. Crafts, —— and 
Co., but from the day that Plef London to 
the d: vy that | returned to it, ink doding a pe- 

riod of fourteen months, not a single shilling 
was replaced tammy account with my bankers, 

who persisted in advancing to my occasions 
with a liberality and contidence in my hovour, 
that { must ever retlect upon with the warm- 
est gratitude. | solemnly aver that [ had the 
positive pledge of treasury through Mr. Ro- 
binson for replacing every drait T should 
make upon my banker, and a very large sum 
was named, as applic able at my discre tion, 

if the service should require it. I had one 
thousand pounds advanced to me upon set- 
ting out ; my private credit supplied every 

farthing beyond that.” 


Such are the circumstances to which 
we owe the production of these memoirs 
during the lite of the writer. He tells us 
that he « oumeaced ruin in his own coun- 
try, to preserve his honour as a subject of 
it; selling every aere of his hereditary 
estate, jointured on his wife by marriage 
settlement, who generously concurred in 
the sacrifice, which his improvident re- 
liance on the faith of government com- 
pelied him to make.” Why they ought 
in prudence and propriety to have been 
withheld, till the decease of the author 
had consigned them into other hands, we 
do not altogether comprehend. We do 
indeed regret, that at the close of a long 
and honourable life, pecuniary considera- 
tions should thus avowedly have been the 
cause of their coming beiore the public. 
But the discredit of this avowal rests, not 
with him who made ‘it, but to those whose 
breach of- faith gave the occasion, The 
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total neglect of Mr. Cumberland’s just 
and pressing .claims did not prevent him 
foes seeking lord North’s acquaintance in 
private. The candid and prepossessing 
character given of his lordship as a gen- 
tleman and a man of accomplishment, re- 
flects the highest honour on our author, 
ing what grounds of ¢¢ 


gainst him as a minister. 


mplaint he 
a 


. ? ae . 
COT1GeT 
had a a 


« Ww hen in process of time I saw and knew 
—_ North in his retirement from ali public 
rs, patient, collected, resigned to an af- 
ting visitation of the severest sort, when 
ui his illuminated mind was dark are oud 
nN, 3 Tey aplate «t anc ait e« ting and an ec ti- 
» th at claimed my adini irat ws as 
vhen di livested of tha 
g hich high office for a 
time can give, ocif-dignifie d 2nd independ- 
ent, rose to real greatness of his own creat- 
ing, which no time can take away; whose 
genius gave a grace to every thing he said, 
and whose benignity shed a lustre w pon every 
thing he did ; so rich! ly we as his memory stored, 
and so lively was his imagination in applying 
what he remembered, that after the great 
source of information was shut against him- 


self, he still possessed a boundless fund of 


information for the instruction and del ray 
of others. Some hours (and those not few) 
of his society he was kind in bestowing upon 
me: I eagerly courted, and very ‘hig ghily 
prized them,” 

The last sentence reminds us of an anec- 
dote, not furnished by our author, but by 
one well acquainted with the noble hu- 
mourist. Should its fidelity be denied, 
the inventor must at least obtain credit for 
having happily fallen in with lord North's 
peculiar vein of pleasantry. Once on a 
time, Mr. Cumberland invited himself to 
read to his lordship, and the ladies of the 
family, a piece he had been preparing for 
the stage. Tord North parried the pro- 
posal, as long as it was consistent with 
good manners so to do, An author’s cha- 
rity, in communicating such pleasure, as 
his own works are capable of affording, is 
not easily to be frustrated. An evening 

was fixed, and the reading commenced. 
My lord availed himself of his constitu- 
tional infirmity, todrop asleep; but ax 
almost instantaneously, with a profusion 
of courtly excuses, and many a dire ana- 
thema against his lethargic tendency. 
The poct admitted the plea, himself in 
turn apoogizing for the mere explanatory 
dulnee sofa first act. Yet he could not 
help flattering himself that the attention 
of the company would be awakenex i, and 
their interest excited, by the progress and 
developement of the plot. The drowsy 
fit still returned at interyals: but unfortu- 


1, 
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nately, in one of. the most important 
scenes, on which the whole seemed to 
hinge, his lordship took it into his head 
to dream. He tancied himself in_ his 
place in the house ; and most provokingly 
vociferated, ‘© Question, Question, Ques- 
tion!” with such pectannctty and strength 
of lings, as completely to overpower the 
argument of the play, and the gravity of 
the little audience 

The list of unpublished dramas is very 
I ong ; and some of them are promised to 
public curtosity. The author professes 
never to have written any piece so much 
tu his own satifaction, as his tragedy on 
the subject ef the elder Brutus. We re- 
collect to have seen some parts of ‘The 
False Demetrius, while it was in rehearsal 
four or five years ago at Drury Lane. 
Whether the interior politic sof the theatre, 
or an unfavourable opinion of the piece, 
stopped it in its progress, we are not in- 
form ed; but our own opinion of what 
we saw and heard was not strongly in its 
favour. Of all our author's tragic efforts, 
The Carmelite has left the most pleasing 
impression on our minds. Then, how- 
ever, Mrs. Siddons not only exhibited 
those transcendent powers of understanding 
and execution, which never for a moment 
have been eclipsed even by the interven- 
tion of ill health, but wore the charm of 
novelty. We cannot therefore at this 
distance determine, in what proportions 
our thanks should have been divided be- 
tween the poet and the actress. The men- 
tion of this play leads Mr. Cumberland 
to express his just contempt for the fri- 
volous taste of admiring boyish actors. 

‘The Mysterious Husband is a well de- 
vised and well written tragedy of its pe- 
culiar species. The character of lord 
Davenant is strongly, and that of lady Da- 
venant afiectingly drawn. We rather 
wonder that the coneluding scene should 
have produced such strong agitations as 
the author has described ; for we consider 
the catastrophe as feebly worked up. The 
situations are evidently copied from the 
last scene of the Gamester; but the pa- 
thos is far less moving, and shrinks from 
a comparison with that natural and af- 
tecting tragedy. 

Our author dilates largely on his epic 
poem of Calvary, and appears highly 
pleased with the success of his effort. We 
do not consider the present as a fit occa- 
sion for entering copiously into the merits 
of his literary labours, with the exception 
of that immediately under review. We 
therefere leaye it to our readers, to form 
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their own judgment, how far he has qua- 
lified himself for the delicate office of ex- 
amining his own pretensions. He seems 
often to value most what the public has 
relished least. After all, he will probably 
ride down to posterity, on the shoulders 
of his West Indian and his Observer. 

The last character in which this veteran 
servant of the public appears, is that of 
Major Commandant of the Tunbridge 
Volunteers. Like a Lothario of seventy- 
three, he is armed for either field: Mars 
and the Muses alternately take] possession 
of his vigorous old age, and claim him for 
their own. 

The narrative ends rather abruptly ; but 
we have the pleasure of learning, that the 
selection and arrangement of our author's 
posthumous works is undertaken by Sir 
James Bland Burges, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mr. Richard Sharpe. The task could 


not haye been consigned to better hands, © 


either for the fame of the author, or the 
gratification of the public. 

‘On a review of the whole work, we 
can promise to the reader much entertain- 
ing, and much interesting matter. Whe- 
ther it will entirely answer the expecta- 
tions, which the world was entitled to form 
of it as a literary performance, we should 
feel more hesitation in deciding. We 
cannot easily forgive such a laxity of style, 
in a writer who aspires to be a classic. 
Whole pages are bestowed on trite argue. 
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mentations and common-place morality, 
which had been better filled with literary 
anecdote and history. The sentences are 
often out of all measure, harmony, or 
equilibrium ; nor should such words as 
reconciliatory, accreditation, tgnoramuses 
for ignorant persons, and one or two others, 
have proceeded from the pen of Mr, 
Cumberland. We feel it the more -in- 
cumbent on us to notice these aberrations 
from the line of classical usage, because 
the delinquent is of sufficient credit and 
standing to be quoted as an authority. 
The general habits of writing in our lan- 
guage aré much improved of late years; 
but we-deprecate that negligence itto 
which many men of high repute have al- 
most @ffectedly fallen, as if a correct and 
elegant style was no longer an object of 
ambition, because it is become more com- 
mon. At the same time, these censures, 
not affecting the vitals of the biographical 
interest, are conceived in the pure love of 
truth and critical precision. Though ele- 
vated by our office to preside in‘an august 
tribunal, our feelings towards Mr. Cum- 
berland are like those of a newly created 
judge towards a veteran barrister: we in- 
terpose our authority in court, with a stern 
aad supercilious regard, but in our closet, 
we stand in awe of the knowledge his 
long practice has acquired, and of the elo- 
quence his various pleadings have displayed. 

















CHAPTER IX. 


POE TR Y. 


OUR poetical list is this year unusually copious, and amidst a large quantity of 
trash will, we believe, be found to contain a very respectable proportion of works of 
merit. The art of versification, like most other arts, keeps pace with the progressive 
advances of luxury and civilization. When from the feebleness and languor of the 
social machine it is requisite that all the forms of intercourse should be highly polished, 
in order to diminish a friction which in its more vigorous state was imperceptible, a 
correspondent taste in poetry is sure to spring up; the rules of versification are made 
more strict, and the Graces and muses are not thought worthy of being admitted into 
fashionable company unless they have been under the tuition of a French dancing- 
ynaster. Hence sound usurps the place of sense; and a delicate perception of the 
mere sensual pleasure of musical cadence, comes to be confounded with a taste for and 
judgment in poetry. In England this change has been rapidly going on of late years ; 
and on comparing our modern verse-writers with those who lived a century ago, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the vast superiority of the former over the latter in 
all that relates to the mechanical and musical part of poetical composition. This, as 
far as it goes, is, no doubt, a very material improvement; but in numerous instances 
that might be cited, it has been acquired at the expence of more valuable qualities ; 
or, what is equally bad, has cheated the public into the opinion that harmony will 
atone for the absence of all the other qualifications for poetry, especially when sea- 
soned with a little licentiousness, or conjoined with that nauseous whining sgntimenta- 
lity, the bane of every vigorous exertion and every high attainment in literature or 
morals, A just disdain of the affectation of this sect gave birth to another, which 
running into the opposite extravagance of simplicity, or to speak more properly, of 
discord in versification and_ baldness of expression, for a time divided the suffrage of 
the public; fortunately, however, each presented a broad mark for satire; and though 
we by no means justify the bitterness with which they were assailed, yet we may be 
allowed to rejoice that the excesses of each have nearly passed away, and that English 
poetry may now safely acknowledge her obligations to both. In our opinion, no age 
of British literature has been so favourable to the production of excellent poetry as the 

present is: the degree of encouragement is greater than at any former period, and both 
writers and readers are more fully aware that splendour of versification, high-wrought 
but consistent imagery, natural manners, and propriety of sentiment, are not merely 
compatible, but are the indispensable characteristics of such poetry as will delight not 
merely ona first perusal, but long after the glow of novelty is gone ; ag will survive 
pot merely a few years, but be coey val with the language itself. : 
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Art. I.—Specomens of early English Metrical Romances, ehicfy written during the early 





Part of the fourteen:h Century; to whic 


h is prefixed an historical Introduction, intended 


to illustrate ihe Rise and Progress of romantic Composition in France and England. 


By Georce E tis, Esa. 


«THESE volumes,” says the author, 
* are intended to supply a chasm in the 
Specimens of Early English Pocts, by ex- 
plaining more fully the progress of our 
poetry and language, from the latter part 
of the thirteenth, to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and to exhibit a gene- 
ral view of our romances of chivalry in 
their earliest and simplest form.” 

Mr. Ellis begins his introduction by 
tracing the history of the romance lan- 
guage, which in its most extensive sense 
comprises all the dialects of which Latin 
was the basis; in this country, however, 
it original!y meant that dialect of the 
French which the Normans introduced ; 
it then applied to ail works composed 
in that dialect, and finally appropriated to 
tales of chivalry, the delight of our an- 
cestors, and the great boast of their litera- 
ture, if so it may be called. The oldest 
specimen of this language is the oath of 
Louis le Germanique, addressed, in 842, 
to the French army of his brother Charles 
le Chauve. Mr. Eilis infers that this was 
the general language of France, and not a 
southern dialect, because Aquitaine and 
Neustria were the original dominions of 
Charies, and great part of his army came 
from those provinces. This uniformity 
was broken by the invasions and settle- 
ment of the Normans. 

“ From these invasions ultimately resulted 
the division of the romance language into 
an alinost infinite number of dialects, which 
subsisted during the greater part of the tenth 
century. It is not meant that the Normans 
materially contributed to this change, by im- 
porting into the conquered country a barba- 
rous jargon composed of foreign and discord- 
ant materials; because it is evident that their 
influence ia this respect must have been con- 
fined to the territory within which they form- 
ed their establishment. But uniformity of 
speech throughout a large extent of country 
can only arise from an easy and constant in- 
tercourse between its inhabitants; and the in- 
terruption of this intercourse must give birth 
to a diversity of diatects. ‘The prevalence of 
the Latin had resulted from the extent and 
stability of the Roman empire; and the pu- 
rity of the :omance could only have been 
preserved by the permanence of that of Char- 
fémagne. His partition of his extensive ter- 


ritory, and the disputes amongst his imme- 
diate successors, enervated the strength of the 
French monarchy, and laid open the country 
to the ravages of the northern invaders; 
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whose triumphs were less pernicious from the 
misery they immediately produced, than 
from the example of successful usurpation 
which they held out to private ambition. 
France was parcelled out amongst a number 
of petty tyrants, always in arms against each 
other, or against their sovereign; and the yul- 
gar tongue, not yet subjected to the rules of 
gramniat, or fixed by any just models of com- 
position, was abandoned to all the innova- 
tions which might arise either from the igno- 
rance or from the mixed races of the inhabi- 
tants, in the several independent districts into 
which the country was divided.” 

This reasoning seems to make it doubt- 
ful whether any uniformity of speech had 
subsisted before in the country ; for the 
times when the intercourse between its 
inhabitants could be easy and constant, 
were few and short in comparison with 
those of warfare. Be this as it may, 
the Normans were the great improvers of 
the Roman or French language. The 
earliest work. of northern French litera- 
ture of which any remembrance remaing, 
is a metrical life of Wandril and certain 
other saints, translated from the Latin, by 
Thibaut de Vernon, canon of Rouen, 
about the middle, probably, of the eleventh 
century. Of this only the name has been 
preserved. ‘The oldest existing specimen, 
or rather the oldest which has been dis- 
covered, is the Liber de Creaturis of Phi- 
Jip de Than, a French metrical treatise on 
chronology, written soon after the year 
1100. It appears, therefore, as far as 
present documents enable us to judge, 
that the northern Romance, or Norman 
French, was not employed as a written 
language till very near the time of the 
conquest; and it is certain that till the ac- 
cession of Henry I1., in 1154, all the 
principal compositions in that language 
were either devotional and moral tracts, 
lives of saints, scientific treatises, or chro- 
nicles, all metrical, and probably all trans- 
lations. Songs and ballads there were in 
abundance ; but Mr. Ellis says, “ it may 
be sately affirmed that no traee of a pro- 
fessed work of fiction, no semblance of an 
epic fable, in short no specimen of what 
we should now call a romance, is to he 
found before the middle of the twelfth 
century.” 

The Normans had joculars or minstrels ; 
this is undeniably preved by Doomsday- 
book, in which a certain Berdic, possessed 




























of a large tract of land in Gloucestershire, 
is stiled yoculator regis. 


« The register, of course, does not explain 
the talents of this joculator, or jougieur; but 
it may be fairly assumed that they were simi- 
lar to those of the minstrel Taillefer, who, as 
Wace informs us, moult bien chantout,’ 
and who preceded the duke of Normandy at 
the battle of Hastings ‘ singing about Charle- 
magne, znd R piland, and Olivier, and the vas- 
sals who died at Roncesvalles.’ We are fur- 
ther informed by Gaimar, that he performed 
many marvellous feats of dexterity: throwing 
his lance into the air as if it were a siall stick ; 
catching it by the point before he cast it 
against the enemy; and repeating the same 
‘operation with his sword, so that they who be- 
held him considered him as a conjurer— 


Lun dit 4 Paltre ki co veit, 
Ke co esteit enchanten:ent, 
Ke cil fesait devant la gent, 
Quant, &c, 


« Now, unless it could be proved that the 
Normans adopted the profession of minstrelsy 
from the French, of which there is no evi- 
dence, it must follow that they carried it with 
them from Denmark; and as bishop Percy 
has shown that a character nearly analogous 
existed amongst the Danes as well as the 
Anglo-Saxons, the derivation of the minstrels 
from the Scalds and Glee-men of the north, as 
established in the essay prefixed to the ¢ Re- 
liques of Ancient English Poetry,’ seems to 
rest upon as fair historical testimony as can be 
required in confirmation of such an opinion. 

“It may, therefore, be reasonably admnit- 
ted that Rollo carried with him his domestic 
bards, who, when their native idiom began to 
fall into disuse, would have been compelled 
to exercise their talents in the newly-adopted 
language: but stiil the success of their poeti- 
cal etforts must have depended on the state 
in which they found this language, to the per- 
fection of which they could not, from their 
want of learning, materially contribute.” 

The song of Taillefer (we fully agree 
with Mr. Ellis that William of Malms- 
bury’s words will justify no other inter- 
pretation) was a French song, and of a 
Vrench champion, and this fact would 
tend to prove that the Normans had 
adopted the profession of minstrelsy from 
the French. If the Norman minstrels 
were the successors of the Scalds, it is ex- 
iraordinary that they should have adopted 
the heroes of the conquered people with 
their language, almost to the exclusion of 
their own. The theories respecting the 
origin of the minstrels, like those respect- 
ing the origin of romance, appear to us to 
be too exclusive. Poetry exists among 
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many savage nations, and in all barbarous 
ones. The manners of the Gothic swarms 
differed little from each other. Saxons 
and Franks, Danes and Normans, would 
each bring with them their poets or harp- 
ers, whose fashion would be modified by 
the circumstances of the country in which 
they settled. They would bring with 
them songs of war, and learn hymns and 
legends. More settled courts and more 
permanent patronage encouraged more 
elaborate works. The Anglo-Saxons had 
certainly their metrical romances; if the 
term may be applied to poems for which 
there was, or’was believed to be, histori- 
cal foundation. Such are the History of 
Judith and that of Beowulf.* If indeed 
any country can be said to have given 
birth to chivalry and to romance it is this. 
The history of Beowulf is the oldest epic 
poem which has yet been produced in the 
vernacular languages of Europe, and the 
rudiments of chivalry, as has been shewn 
by Mr. Turner, certainly existed here be- 
fore the Norman conquest. But any ex- 
clusive hypothesis upon these subjects is 
absurd. Poetry is almost as universal as 
language, and the first poets are story- 
tellers; and with respect to knighthood, 
all barbarians have some kind of military 
nobility ; it was found not only in the 
wel! organized kingdom of Mexico, but 
also among the wild tribes on the Oroo- 
noco. 

Another objection to the Scandinavian 
origin of the minstrels may be deduced 
from Mr. Ellis’s introduction. ‘* The ear- 
liest existing French compositions . are 
translations, and since their authors,” he 
says, ‘* when not distinguished by any ec- 
clesiastical title, usually qualify themselves 
by the appellation of clercs, a name ex- 
pressive of their pretensions to some eru- 
dition, it seems unreasonable to assign, 
without any authority, to an unlearned 
class of men, the anterior invention of 
works of fiction.” 

“ The following may perhaps be accepted 
as a tolerable summary of the history of the 
minstrels. It appears likely that they were 
carried by Rollo into France, where they 
probably introduced a certain number of their 
native traditions; those, for instance, relating 
to Ogier le Danois, and other northern he- 
roes, who were afterwards enlisted into the 
tales of chivalry; but that, being deprived of 
the mythology of their original religion, and 
cramped perhaps, as well by the sober spirit 
of christianity, as by tle imperfection of a 


* Ti is greatly to be wished that Mr, Turner would favour us with an edition of this very 


curious poem, 
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language whose tameness was utterly inappli- 
eable to the sublime obscurity of their native 
poetry, they were obliged to adopt various 
modes of amusing, and to unite the talents of 
the mimic and the juggler, as a compensation 
for the defects of the musician and poet. 
Their musical skill, however, if we nay judge 
from the number of their instruments, of 
which very formidable catalogues are to be 
found in every description of a royal festi- 
val, may not have been contemptible; amd 
their poctry, even though confined to short 
compositions, was not likely to be void of in- 
ferest to their hearers, while employed on the 
topics of flattery or satire. ‘Their rewards 
were certainly, in some cases, enormous, and 
prove the esteem in which they were held ; 
though this may be partly ascribed to the ge- 
neral thirst after amusement, and the dith- 
eulty experienced by the great in dissipating 
the tediousness of life: so that the gift of three 

arishes in Gloucestershire, assigned by Wil- 
ion the Conqueror for the support of his 
goculator, may perhaps be a less accurate 
measure of the minstrel!’s accomplishments 
than ef the monarch’s power and of the insi- 
pidity of his court. 

** To the talents already enumerated the 
minstrels added, soon after the birth of 
French literature, the important occupation 
of the diseur or declaimer. Perhaps the de- 
clamation of metrical compositions might 
have required, during their first state of im- 
perfection, some kind of chant, and even the 
assistance of some musical instruments, to 
supply the deficiencies of the measure 5 per- 
haps the aids of gesture and pantomime* may 
have been necessary to relieve the monotony 
of a long recitation: but at all events it is 
evident, that an author who wrote for the 
public at large, during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, was not less de- 
pendent for his success on the minstrels, than 
a modern writer of tragedy or comedy on 
the players pf the present day. A copyist 
might multiply manuscripts for the supply 
ef convent libraries; but while ecclesiastics 
atone were able to read, there was no access 
to the ears of a military nobility, without the 
intervention of a body of men who travelled 
in every direction, and who were everywhere 
welcomed as the promoters of mirth and con- 
viviality. 

“The next step was easy. Being com- 
pelled to a frequent exercise of their talent 
mm extemporaneous compositions, the min- 
strels were probably, like the emprovisatort 
of Italy, at least equal, if not superior, to 
more learned writers, in the merely mechanical 
parts of poetry; they were also beiter judges 
of the public taste. By the progress of 
translation they became the depositarics of 
nearly all the knowledge of the age, which 


* The minstrels are not unfrequently called min, 
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was conmmitted to their memory: it was mae 
tural, therefore, that they should form a va- 
riety of new combinations from the numerous 
materials in their possession; and it will be 
shown hereafter, that many of our most po- 
pular romances were most probably brought 
by their efiorts to the state in which we now 
see them. This was the most splendid ara 
of their history, and seems to have compre- 
hended the latter part of the twelfth, and 
perhaps the whole of the thirteenth century. 
After that time, from the general progress of 
instruction, the number of readers began to 
increase ; and the metrical romances were in- 
sensibly supplanted by romances in prose, 
whose monotony neither required nor could 
derive much assistance from the art of decla- 
mation. The visits of the minstrels had been 
only periodical, and generally contined to the 
great festivals of the year; but the resources, 
such as they were, of the ponderous prose 
legend were always accessible. ‘Thus began 
the decline of a body of men, whose complete 
degradation seems to have been the subse- 
quent result of their own vices, During the 
period of their success they had most im- 
pudently abused the credulity of the pub- 
lic; but it is a whimsical tact, that the 
same fables which were discredited while in 
verse, were again, on their transfusion into 
prose, received without suspicion. It should 
seem that falsehood is generally safe from de- 
tection, when concealcd under a sufficient 
cloak of dulness,” 


In his second section Mr. Ellis enquires 
into the origin of romantic fiction, and 
agrees with us that none of the sources 
which have been exclusively assigned can 
be exclusively the right one, but that all 
have contributed. It is ridiculous to trace 
such a body of waters to any single foun- 
tain as its well-spring. We perceive with 
pleasure that in another point also Mr. 
Ellis accords with us, in attributing some 
influence upon carly European literature 
to the Jews.+ 

‘Lhe first French romances were writ» 
ten in England: this the abbé de la Rue 
has proved incontrovertibly. The Welsh 
heroes soon became the favourite person- 
ages of the Anglo-Norman poets. As a 
necessary preface to the romances which 
follow, analyses are given of Geoftrey of 
Monmouth’s History, and of his Life of 
the Caledonian Merlin, a Latin poem 
which has never yet been published. It 
is remarkable that Geoflrey should have 
confounded this Merddin Wyllt with Mer. 
Jin the bard of Ambrosius, and the same 


Ordericus Vitalis, describing a con- 


temporary character, says, ‘¢ Erat enim in militia promptes, in dando nimis prodigus, gaus 
dens |wdis et luxibus, méinis, equis, et canihus, aliisque hujusmodi yunitalibus, p- 508, 


f See our last Volume, p. 412, 























confusion is to be found in Fordun, who 
lainly identifies the two Merlins, Mr. 
Elis might have added the chapter from 
the Scotichronicon as a supplement to 
Geoftrey’s account. Did not the Triads 
speak of both Merlins, we should suspect 
the wizard to be like his own Arthur, a 
being purely ideal, The introduction is 
concluded by an enquiry into the intimate 
connection between the Welsh and the 
Normans, and the influence of this con- 
nection on romance; and by a brief state- 
ment of Mr. Scott’s arguments, which 
prove that some original, and many trans- 
lated romances were the work of Scotch 
poets. As the southern minstrels derived 
their tales from Wales or Armorica, so 
did the northern ones from the Britons of 
Strathclyde and Cambria, and our oldest 
and finest fictions are of Cymbric origin. 

The appendix to this introduction con- 
tains an analysis by Mr. Douce, of a col- 
lection of tales, entitled Alphonsus de 
Clericali Disciplina, compiled in Latin, by 
Pedro Alonzo, a cqnverted Jew of Arra- 
gon, physician and godson to Alonzo I., 
who was baptized at Osea, 1106. In this 
yery curious work many tales occur which 
are to be found in Le Grand’s Fabliaux, 
in the Gesta Romanorum, Boccacio, and 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The 
appendix also contains an abstract of Ma- 
rie’s lays, — perhaps the most amusing 
part of the work. Mr. Ritson denied the 
Armorican origin of these lays. It is 
quite needless,” says Mr. Ellis, ‘* to dis- 
cuss his opinions concerning a work which 
he had manifestly neglected to read, or 
was unable to understand.” This unhap- 

y man, excellent antiquarian as he was, 
was frequently committing the fault which 
he so bitterly condemned in others ; that 
of delivering positive opinions upon sub- 
jects with which he was little acquainted. 
Marie herself expressly asserts that the 
stories are Armorican. 

The strange tale of the Bisclaveret is 
founded upon a superstition as widely dif- 
fused as it is extraordinary, and as old as 
the tale of Lycaon and Herodotus. The 
Jrish had also another superstition akin 
to the tale of Nebuchadnezzar. They 
believed ** that he who in the barbarous 
acclamation and outcry of the soldiers, 
which they use with great forcing and 
straining of their voyces when they join 
battel, doth not shawte and make a noise 
as the rest doe, when they utter the word 
pharroh, is suddenly caught from the 
ground, and carried, as it were, flying in 
the ayre, into some desert yallies, (the 
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vale of Kerry, another account says) where 
he feedeth upon grasse, drinketh water, 
hath some use of reason, but not of speech, 
is ignorant of the present condition he 
stands in whether good or bad, yet at 
Jength shall be brought to his own home, 
being cauglift with the helpe of hounds 
and hunters.” 

The first romatices in this series of spe- 
cimens are those relating to Arthur, of 
which few have been preserved, except 
such as are in the form of ballads. They 
were early converted into prose, and may 
thus have perished when disused; _ but 
though few in number they are by no 
means inconsiderable in length: the jrage 
ment of the St. Graal is said to consist of 
40,000 lines. The romances upon this 
subject are so celebrated, and some of 
them so truly beautiful, that we wish Mr, 
Ellis had in this place given a catalogue of 
all that exist, whether in prose or metre. 

The abstract of Merlin, with which the 
specimens begin, is made from two MSS., 
one in the library of Lincoln’s Inn, the 
other in the invaluable Auchinleck MSS. 
The two parts, though connected in order 
of time so that one is the continuation of 
the other, are of very different merit. 
The story of the first is complete in itself, 
and has no other absurdities than such as 
are inseparable from the use of machinery. 
It is the history of Vortigern from his 
usurpation till his death. After having 
obtained the crown by the murder of 
Constantine Le Moine, he resolved to build 
a strong castle upon Salisbury Plain, to 
secure himself against Aurelius Ambro- 
sius and Uther Pendragon, brothers of the 
dead king, if they should attempt to re- 
venge his death. But whatever the work- 
men did in the day was overthrown in the 
night, and Vortigern’s wise nien consult- 
ing the stars to discover the cause of this 
prodigy, can only find out that a boy had 
been born five years ago without a human 
father, and that the foundations would 
stand if besmeared with his blood. Mer- 
lin is this boy. He owed his birth to the 
desire of the evil spirits to engender a 
semi-devil, who should counteract the 
work of redemption. 


«There was at that time in England a rich 
man, blessed with an affectionate wife, a du- 
tiful son, and three chaste and beautiful 
daughters. The happiness of this family was 
become proverbial among their neighbours ; 
but the fend having discovered, in the wife, 
an irritability of temper which had hitherto 
escaped the notice of her husband and chil- 
dren, he applied himself to encourage this 
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infirmity ; and with such success, that the 
good lady; having been betrayed into a trifl- 
ing dispute with her son, suddenly burst into 
transports of rage ; imprecated the most hor- 
rid curses on his head; and fiually consigned 
him, with all possible solemnity, to the devil. 
The fiend lost no time in seizing his newly-ac- 
quired property, but strangled the young 
man in his sleep: the mother, stung with re- 
morse, instantly hung herself; and her hus- 
band, overpowered by this sudden calamity, 
died of grief, without confession or absolu- 
tion. 

“‘ Among the spectators of this tragedy 
was a neighbouring hermit, the holy Blaise, 
who, on considering all the circumstances of 
the case, plainly discovered that it was owing 
to the intervention of the fiend. Feeling a 
fatherly aticction for the three orphan sisters, 
he extorted them toscrutinize severely ail the 
Ahoughts and actions of their past life; receiy- 
ed their confessions ; imposed on cach a pro- 
“per penance; gave thein his holy absolution ; 
and then retired.” 

Selden and Drayton differ from this ac- 
count of his birth, and make him of a bet- 
ter family by the mother’s side. His mo- 
ther therefore, according to the former, 
was Matilda, a nun, daughter to Pubidius 
Aing of Mathraval, and they both represent 
her as nothing loth! According however 
to this more authentic romance, she reso- 
hutely asserted her innocence notwith- 
standing appearances; and Blaise, to whom 
she had related in confession all her fears, 
obtained for her a respite till the truth 
should appear in due course of time. He 
had exactly calculated it, and was in wait- 
ing at the foot of the tower.wherein she 
was confined ; he received the little devil- 
ing in abasket, who was completely covered 
with black hair,carried him oif in triumph 
and christened him Merlin, to the utter 
discomiiture of the demon’s scheme. 

Some of the subsequent circumstances, 
as Merlin’s propensity to laughter, and the 
‘explanations which hegives, resemble Geof- 
trey’s history of Merddyn Wyllt. He is 
found and carried to Vortigern, to whom 
he explains the reason why the foundations 
of his castle will not stand. Immediately 
below the soil, he said, were two deep 
pools of waters below the water two huge 
stones, and below the stones two enormous 
serpents, who slept during the day, but 
‘quarrelied every night, and by their battles 
occasioned an earthquake which destroyed 
his buildings. ‘There is a tale bearing 
some resemblance to this in ecclesiastical 


history, when it pleased Zachariah the pro- ‘ 


phet that his relics should be invented: he 
gave directions where to find his body, 
and added, that near the coffin was a glass 
vessel tull of water, and by it two serpents 


‘they are destroyed. 


so harmless and gentle that they might be 
handled. When Merlin’s prediction was 
proved true, he explained the meaning of 
the mystery, and prophesied the destruc- 
tion of Vortigern, which Aurelius and 
Uther accomplished. 

The second part has much of Boiardo’s 
extravagance, and of its worst kind; the 
multiplication of armies, the size of the 
Saracen giants, and the facility with which 
It is likely that the 
author of Amadis had seen this romance 
in some shape. ‘The following is the pas- 
sage which leads us to suppose sq: 


« Among the knights who distinguished 
themselves in this terrible day was one whom 
the author is particularly desirous to recom- 
mend to the grateful remembrance of his 
hearers. This was Nacien, a knight of 
great prowess and merit, and allied to many 
of the most renowned heroes of chivalry. 
Elis mother was Hamignes, sister to Joseph 
a knight of grace, through whom he was cousin 
to thenoble Pertival. lis father was Ebron, 
who had sixteen more sons, all knights of great 
virtue; and through him Nacien was cousin 
to Cclidoine the rich, son of Nacien of Be- 
tica, which Celidoine first saw all the mervail 
of the San Gréal. Nacien was also sibbe (i, 


‘e, related) to king Pelles of Listoneis, 


** And sith then hadde Launcelot 

In his ward almost a yer, 

So the Romauns seyth elles where: 
This Naciens, of whom y write, 

Sith then bicom eremite ; 

And lette knightschippe and al thing, 
And bicome preste, messe to sing. 
Virgin of his bedi he was, 

Whom sith then the holi Godes grace 
Ravist into the thridde heven, 
Where he herde angels’ steven ; 

And seighe Fader, Son, and loli ghost, 
In on substaunce, in on acost. 

This gave sith then the riche conseil 
‘To the king Arthour, saunfaile, 

Tho he was in gret peril 

To lese his londes, and ben exil, 
Ozgaines the king Galahos, 

The geauntes sone, of gret los, 

That gaf king Arthour batailing, &c.” 


Is this the Nasciano who took Esplan- 
dian from the lioness? The romances of 
the Round Table are more than once al- 
lude:l to in Amadis ; and the tale that the 
hermit was sometimes regaled with hea- 
venly food tallies with these lines in the 
Merlin. 

« Morte Arihur, Sir Lancelot du Lake is 

the hero of this romance, 
; the truest knight 
That ever loved fair lady.” 


It relates his amours with queenGuenever, 
and their disastrous consequences, ‘The 
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tale of Troy divine is not more familiar to 
the scholar than this delightful story to the 
lovers of romance. 

Though Arthur has been so often in 
later times chosen as the poct’s hero, the 
old traditions respecting him, beautiful as 
they are, have been always rejected. It 
has been his fortune to. be celebrated by 
the best and the worst English poets, as 
well as by others of the middie rank, yet 
each has taken only the name of Arthur 
and applied it to a creature of his own 
imagination. In the Fairy Queen, in Dry- 
den’s dramatic pageant, in the two poems 
of Sir Richard Blackmore, and lastly in 
Mr. Hole’s romance, we are alike disap- 
pointed by finding a stranger instead of an 
old friend. The reason must be that the 
Arthur of the minstrels, like the Charle- 
magne, has been sacrificed to his knights; 
and as the fame of the latter is surpassed 
by the Paladines,.so is that of the former 
by sir Gawaine, sir Tristram, and siz Lan- 
celot. Nor is it likely that the knights of 
the Round Table will ever have their 
Ariosto: the state of morals is too much 
improved, and their characters are inde- 
lible. 

Two romances are classed as Saxon, 
Guy of Warwick and sir Bevis of Hamp- 
town, Mr. Ellis conceiving that as the 
heroes are Saxon the Anglo-Norman min- 
strels may have taken up the old traditions 
of the country. They are the worst of 
their kind, though both have been exceed- 
ingly popular. The story of sir Thierry’s 
dream (p. 67) is thus told with finer cir- 
cumstances of Gunteum king ofthe Franks. 
«© One day he lost himself when hunting 
in the woods: one faithful servant was with 
him, upon whose knees he laid his head 
being tired, and fell asleep by the side of 
alittle runnell. (The servant saw a little 
creature creep out of his master’s mouth 
and go to the runnell, which it tried to cross 
but could not. Upon this the man drew 
his sword and laid it across the water, over 
which the little creature then crost easily, 
and went into a hole in a mountain on the 
other side; in about an hour's time it 
came out again, recrost by the sword, and 
crept into the king’s mouth. Guntrum 
immediately awoke and told his compa- 
nion how he had dreamt that he came to 
an immense river, and crost over a bridge 
of iron, and went into the cave of a moun- 
tain wherein he had seen a great treasure. 
The servant hearing this related all that 
he had seen, and they both went to the 


mountain, and digging by the crevice dis« 
covered a great quantity of gold, which 
the king applied to religious purposes,” 
This is related by historians, not ro- 
mancers, and is one proof of ten thousand 
which might be adduced that romances 
were no more intended to outstrip credi- 
bility than modern novels are. 

Richard Coeur de Lion is the only Anglo- 
Norman romance, and a very striking ‘one 
it is, in spite of all its absurdities. The 
poet gives hii thirteen vessels laden with 
bee-hives, which he threw from his en- 
gines into the besieged town, instruments 
of oilence, says the editor, little known 
to modern warfare: they were however 
used as such in the middle ages, though 
not by ship-loads, and prebably only by 
the besieged. The pots of serpents which 
Cornelius Nepos mentions would do ad- 
mirably well im romance. Our Richard 
Lion-heart has not had his due fame 
from the poets, though of all our kings he 
is the only one, except Alfred, whom a 
poet could select for his hero. The mo- 
dern epic in which he is made the cham- 
pion of anti-jacobinism will stand in no- 
body’s way. 

Romances relating to Charlemagne. These 
are three in number, Roland and Ferragus, 
sir Otuel, and sir Ferumbras, none of which 
has ever been printed: the morals of the 
last are the most atrocious we ever re- 
member ; the heroine betrays her father, 
which indeed it is not very uncommon for 
heroines to do, pushes her governess into 
the sea, knocks out the brains of a jailer, 
and stands by applauding while one of her 
father’s knights is held down with a fire- 


fork upon the hearth till he is burnt te 


death. 
A passage occurs in sir Otuel which we 
shall quote. 
** Otuel, for wrath, anon 
Areight * him on the cheek-bone ; 
All tho fell off that was there, 
And made his teeth all bare. 
‘Pho Otuel saw his cheek-bone, 
fe gave Clarel a scorn anon, 
And said, ¢ Clarel! so mote thou the, 
‘ Why shewest thou thy teeth to me ? 
‘[ vp ain no tooth-drawere! 
“"Phou ne seest me no chain + bear? 
Clarel feeled him woundsd sore, 
And was maimed for evermore 3 
And smote to Otuel with all his might. 
And Otuel, that doughty knight, ~ 
With bis sword kept the dent 
"Phat Clavel him had y-meant, 
And yet the dint slode adown, 
And smote Otuel upon the crown. 


5 reached him. ; 
+ It should seem by this that it was usual with tooth-drawerg to wear a chain; or perhaps & 
sort of chaplet composed of teeth which they had eatracted, 
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Quath Otuel, ‘ By Godis ore, 
“Saracen, thou smitest full sore ! 

* Sith then thy beard was y-shave, 

* Thou art woxen a strong knave ! 
Otuel smote Clarel the 

O stroke, and no mo, 

That never eft word he ne spake, &c.” 


We have given the whole extract for its 
characteristic merit. The editor's note re- 
specting the chain is confirmed by a tra- 
yeller in Portugal, who says, ‘‘ i met a 
tooth-drawer yesterday who wore a small 
brass chainacross his shoulder, ornamented 
with rotten tecth at equal distances ; per- 
haps his professional full dress.” 

Romances of oriental origin. A curious 
and erudite introduction is given to the 
analysis of the Seven Wise Masters, a 
story-book which is certainly traced to the 
Heetopades. In the English Thevenot's 
Travels the Arabic version of this book 
is curiously mistranslated the fables of 
damned Kalilé; the translator perhaps 
thinking that though the epithet was ra- 
ther singular, it could not be misapplied 
upona Mohammedan. Many of these sto- 
ries are to be found elsewhere. ‘That of 
the knight and his greyhound differs from 
the traditional tale of Llewelyn and his dog 
Gellert, only as the dog in the one is sub- 
stituted for the serpent in the other. The 
father murdered by his son is part of the 
very amusing story in Herodotus, book 2. ; 
and ‘ the widow who was comforted”’ is 
the Ephesian matron. The line in this 
Jast tale when the woman, as she cuts open 
the head of her dead husband, says, she 


shall lead him 
How Godis grame came to toxn, 


may perhaps allude to the birth of Minerva, 
though how she should be called by this 
strange title we do not pretend to explain. 

We now come to the miscellaneous ro- 
mances, the last and most amusing division 
of the work. Flovice and Blauncheflour is 
the first. Is Tressan accurate in speaking 
of the Spanish version as metrical ? we 
have never seen the book, bat are strongly 
inclined to think it is in prose. The 
Auchinleck MSS. of this interesting tale 
being impertect, Mr. Ellis has supplied the 
beginning from ‘Tressan’s Compendium, 
with which the remaining halt exactly 
agrees. But Tressan is evidently as un- 
faithful as usual, and by the intreduction 
of the names of Omar, and Caled, and 
Averroes, hs given a sort of modern air 
of propriety to the story not to be found in 

« any work of so early a dare. 

Robert of Cysille ts compressed as much 

as po:sible, having been alieady analysed 


by Warton. The first part of sir Isumbras 
seems borrowed from the beginning of 
Job ; the circumstance of his goid being 
carried off by an eagle and afterwards 
found in the bird’s nest, occurs in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The work 
wants references to these parallels,of which 
Mr. Ellis could doubtless have pointed out 
many more than have occurred to us. ‘The 
story of the dog in sir Triamour would 
have been very beautiful in the hands of a 
true poet. 


“* The good grey-hound, for weal ne wo, 
Would not fro the knight go ; 
But lay and licked his wound ; 
He weened to have healed him again, 
And thereto he did his pain ; 
Lo, such love is in a hound! 
He even scraped a pit for the dead body: 
covered it with moss and leaves, and guarded 
it with constant-attention, except during the 
times when he was employed in securing his 
own subsistence.” 


** As his prey diminished, the length of his 
chase gradually increased ; and, at the close 
of the seventh year, at the festival of Christ- 
mas, he suddenly appeared, gaunt with hun- 


ger, an unexpected visitor in the hall of the. 


king of Arragon. Such an apparition excited 
general surprise, and particularly attracted 
the attention of Aradas: but the animal, with 
a gentleness of demeanour which belied his 
savage appearance, made the round of the 
tables and disappeared. He returned on the 
second day; again surveyed the company, 
received his pittance, and retreated. The 
king now recollected the dog ; and gave or- 
ders to his attendants that, if he should return, 
they should follow him without loss of time, 
in the confidence that he would lead them to 
the place where sir Roger and the Queen 
were secreted. On the third day of the fes- 
tival, the halj was filled at an early hour, and 
sir Marrock, for the first time, took his seat 
among the geests. ‘The grey-hound too did 
not fail to repeat his visit, and with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, instantly sprang upon the 
murderer of his master.” 

** He took the steward by the throat, 

And asunder he it bote ; 

Bat then he would not ’bide : 
For to this grave he ran. 
‘There followed him many a man, 
Some on horse, and some beside. 
And when he cane where his master was, 
He laid him down upon the grass, 
And barked at the nen again. 

* Yhe crowd whe had followed him, being 
unable to drive him from the spot, returned 
with the tidings to the king, who instantly 
comprehended the whole mystery. He de 
rected them to dig for the body, which they 
readily tound, and which had been miracu- 
lousiy preserved in sucha state of perfection 
as to be easily recoguized. Lt was then buried 
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m holy ground with all due solemnity, and 
the faithful dog shortly alter expired on the 
tomb which was raised in memory of his 
inaster.” 


The Life of Ipomydon. This is one of 
the rhost original and most amusing of the 
romances. Ipomydon, who is son to the 
king of Apulia, hearing that the king of 
Calabria is dead, and had left his throne to 
an only daughter of exceeding beauty, 
who had determined to marry none but the 
best knight in Christendom, conceives a 
strong passion for the princess on the re- 
port of her charms, and at length sets out 
with his foster-father sir Tholomeo and a 
small retinue to visit her incognito. They 
arrive just as the princess has taken her 
seat at table, and are admitted into the hall, 
when Ipomydon kneels to her*and begs to 
be received into her service. The princess 
struck by his fine person, and surprised at 
the splendour of his appearance, makes 
him her cup-bearer. When he takes the 
cup from the butler he lets fall his rich 
mantle and gives it him, an act of genero- 
sity which still more increases the suspi- 
cions of the princess. The mystery of his 
conduct, and the secresy with which his 
name is concealed, heighten her curiosity, 
and this curiosity produces its natural ef- 
fect. She falls in love with the stranger, 
and bids him sit at table with her cousin 
Jason, thinking to look at him more at her 
ease. Ipomydon being quite certain that 
he was not indifferent to her, took the li- 
berty to look at her in return a little too 
boldly ; by finding fault with Jason for a 
similar conduct towards one of her damsels 
she indirectly reproved him; but he who 
chose to tyrannize over the heart which lie 
had won, as soon as dinner was over re- 
quested permission to resign bis office and 
return into his own country, from which 
he would not be dissuaded by his friend 
Jason. He leaves however a trusty servant 
at the court, who sends him word that her 
council have applied to his uncle Meleager 
to insist upon her marrying, that a tourna- 
ment is appointed, and the victor is to be 
rewarded with her hand. Ipomydon and 
sir Tholomeo again set off, tlicy go to Me- 
leager’s court, and the adventurer requests 
to be admitted into his service, with some 
singular stipulations. 

“¢ [pomydon said, ‘ I shall you tell, 

At this covenant would I dweil, 

Full fait | would be ready boun, 

To le&d your queen, both up and down, 

Fro her chamber to her hall, 

And my leman I would her call. 

Aly indider, that is of henottr, 


Shall dwell in the queenys bower, 

At every turn that [ her lead, 

A kiss of the queen shall be my meed ; 
1 will no more for my service.’ 

‘* Meleager surveyed him with some sur- 
prise; but justly concluding, from this-strange 
proposal and from the splendour of his ap- 
pearance, that the stranger knight was a man 
of great opulence, who wished to reside at 
his court for some mysterious reason, and 
not with any view to seduce the queen, re- 
plied that he accepted the bargain; and, the 
chase being concluded, conducted the new 
chamberlain to her majesty, who saw nothin 
in the person of [pomydon which could lead 
her to refuse the whimsical salary annexed 
to his service. Thus was he naturally placed 
ow a footing of familiarity with the royal cou- 
ple, which he well knew how to improve ; and 
his wealth and generosity soon secured the 
affection of their courtiers, so that he shortly 
became the universal favourite.” 


As the time fixed for the tournament 
approached, Ipomydon is the only person 
who seems to feel no concern; he declares 
that he is not used to such rough amuse- 
ments, that they afford him no entertain- 
ment, and that he shall go hunting the first 
day. Every body regrets that so handsome 
a knight should be such a coward. He 
however sets off before daybreak, sounds 
his horn under the windows, and bidding 
sir Tholomeo hunt his white greyhound, 
and wait for him at a place appointed with 
the game, enters the lists in white armour, 
on a white horse, and bears away the ho- 
nour of the first day ; then discovering 
himself in secret to Jason, he bids hint 
commend him to his lady, and tell her that 
he had done thus much for her, but was 
now compelled to return to his own coun- 
try. The next day, while “Tholumeo hunts 
his red greyhound, he wins the honour in 
red armour, on a bay horse, and again re- 
peats the same story to Jason; and on the 
third day conquers in blach, still obsti- 
nately refusing to take possession of the 
kingdom and console the princess by his 
presence, as Jison beseeches him. He 
now departs in earnest, but sends his three 
horses and three suits of armour, one to 
Meleager, one to the queen, aud one to 
sir Campanys, the bravest of his compe- 
titors, declaring himself the victor. 

Ipomydon on his return finds his fathe 
dead: his mother now tells him that bes 
fore her marriage she had met with an ace 
cident, which was by no means uncommon, 

Nel secol prisco, in quella bella etate 

Cl’ era dogni viriute il mondo adorno: 

BernaRpo Tasso, 


in consequence of which accident he had 
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an elder brother who had sent her a ring 
to give him, that if ever they met they 
might know each other. Ipomydon takes 
the ring and resolves to seek him; but at 
this time his trusty servant sends him intel- 
ligence from Calabria that duke Geron has 
taken arms to compel the princess to marry 
him. Immediately he sets out to her suc- 
cour, but as usual, instead of appearing in 
his own character, goes in masquerade, in 
rusty armour, with a crooked spear, and 
shaved like a fool. In this trim he enters 
Meleager’s hall, and demands as a boon 
the first adventure which may offer. This 
king was probably sutticiently sorry that 
he had granted it, when a damsel and a 
dwarf came in and demanded help for his 
niece the princess, now besieged in her 
citadel by duke Geron. The fool how- 
ever displays his prowess on the way by 
discomfiting sundry knights, the last of 
whom was Geron’s brother, whose armour 
he puts on, as better than his own. In 
this armour he encounters Geron himself 
at last, and compels him to cry for mercy}; 
but the princess, when she sees him akout 
to enter the gate, mistakes him for an ene- 
my by his arms, escapes at another gate, 
and embarks on board a ship in the river. 
She is met on the way by sir Campanys, 
who is coming to her succour, he encou- 
rages her to return, and engages in battle 
with Ipomydon. Ipomydon’s gauntlet is 
struck off, the ring is recognized by Cam- 
panys, whe then embraces him as his bro- 
ther; the mistake is cleared up, and the 
marriage takes place at last. 
Sir Eglamour of Artoys is less original 
and less interesting. Lay le Fraine, a 
ranslation from the French of Marie, 
seems misplaced among tales of chivalry. 
Sir Eger, sir Grahame, and sir Gray- 





Steel. This is one of the last metrical 
romances which has been printed for po- 
pular sale: the copy which Mr. Ellis has 
made use of bears date 1711; but the 
printer had evidently followed a very im- 
perfect manuscript, and most likely cor- 
rupted it still farther himself. Roswal and 
Lillian appears to have been printed about 
the same time, and also at some provincial 
press. The kingdom of Bealm is men- 
tioned in both these poems: in the first it 
is not easy to fix its situation, it must be 
at no great distance from Galloway ; in 
the Jatter it is not very far from Naples. 
They appear to be of much the same age, 
and neither of any great antiquity. Sir 
Degore, and Amys and Amylion, are both 
very old, being in the Auchinleck MSS, 
Of the la#, which concludes the work, 
Mr. Scott has given an account in his notes 
to sir Tristram. 

Such are the contents of these interest- 
ing volumes. The analyses are written 
with a levity which we have heard cen- 
sured. It is ™rhaps too frequently appa- 
rent, but it 1. .ifficult to relate absurdities 
without seeming to perceive them. We 
should however have liked the abstracts 
better had they been written more in the 
manner of an old chronicler than of a 
modern. 

Enolish literature is much indebted to 
Mr. Ellis. We hope the success of his 
present work may induce him to extend 
it. Doubtless it would be far better that 
the poems themselves should be publish- 
ed; but if the age will not afford encou- 
ragement for this, it is desirable that we 
should have abstracts of all, especially 
from one who knows so well to select 
whatever is valuable. 


Art. I].—The Works of Edmund Spenser. In eight Folumes. With the principal Illustra- 
tions of various Commentators. Yo which are added, Notes, some Account of the Life 
of Spenser, and a glossarial, and other Indexes. By the Rev. Henry Joun ‘Topp, 


ALA. FLAS. 8vo. 8 Vols. 


IT was well remarked in the best of our 
magazines, when a new general collec- 
tion of British poets was announced, that 
such collections were not desirable ; that 
to the good writers there should be more 
comment, and of the indiiferent ones less 
text; that the great poets ought to be 
edited with accuracy, labour, aud learning, 
and the little ones cut down into antholo- 
gies. English literature ts greatly indebted 
to Mr. Todd tor his learned, laborious, 
and accurate edition of Milton, and net 


less so for the present work. 





. 


If there be any truth in physiognomy, 
the portrait prefixed to this edition is not 
the portrait of Edmund Spenser. It is the 
face of a short-sighted man wrinkling up 
his uncer eye-lids because he sees dimly ; 
neither feeling nor genius, nor strong ins 
tellect, nor moral purity, are discoverable 
in any of its features; and that Spenser 
should have been without the outward 
and visible signs of any or all of these 
qualities, with which heaven had so richly 
endowed him, is not to be believed. 
What is the history of the original picture? 

















TODD'S WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER, 


the name may have been affixed to give 
a value to the portrait of some forgotten 
person, or it may have been another Spen- 
ser, like the whole-length portrait of some 
Chaucer given at the end of Mr. God- 
win's work, which certainly is not the 
likeness of old Geoftrey. If in this case 
it cannot be incontestably authenticated, 
we hope it will not be copied in any fu- 
ture edition; it isa libel upon the most 
delightful of all poets. 

The present edition is in many respects 
the best which has ever appeared ; it is 
the first to which the illustrations of vari- 
ous commentators have been subjoined, 
and what is of greater importance, the text 
has been carefully collated with the 
editions published during tg author's life- 
time. The original spelling is retained : 
on this subject we shall copy what the 
editor says, 


“ «Tt is sufficient,’ if 1 may apply to this 
circumstance the just observation of Dr. 
Johnson respecting the distinction of Shak- 
speare, ‘ that ihe words Spenser’s. If 
phraseology is to be changed as words grow 
uncouth by disuse, or gross by vulgarity, the 
history ot every language will be Jost; we 
shall no longer have the words of any author; 
and, as these alterations will be often unskil- 
fully made, we shall in time have very little 
of his meaning.’ And indeed if the text of 
Spenser, in the progress of English literature, 
had been constaniiy examined; I may be 
permitted, I hope, respectfully to observe 
that, in the invaluable dictionary of Johnson 
himself, some words could not have been 
admitted as the words ot Spenser; that, in 
the remarks of Dr. Jortin, some conjectures 
would have been found needless; and that, 
in the observations even of Warton, a censure 
or two wouid never have appeared.” 


“I have also added, says the editor, a 
very humble account of the life of Spenser, 
drawn from authentic records ; the curio- 
sity and importance of which will, I trust, 
be admitted by the liberal and candid, as 
an apology for the want of biographical 
elegance.’ Mr. Todd need noi have apo- 
logized ; he has diligently collected many 
facts which had escaped former biogra- 
phers; and as for the custom of sitting 
in judgment upon their authors, which 
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modern editors have introduced, and tell- 
ing the reader what he is to admire, and 
what he is not; it is a custom more ho- 
noured in the breach than in the obsery- 
ance. 

Spenser was born in London, in East 
Smithfield, by the Tower, about the year 
1553: he was descended from the an- 
cient and honourable family of Spenser, 
as his writings satisfactorily prove; and 
is himself the greatest honour of which 
that family can boast. ‘ The nobility of the 
Spensers, says Gibbon, has been iliustrat- 
ed and enriched by the trophies of Marl- 
borough; but I exhort them to consider 
the Faerie Queen as the most precious 
jewel of their coronet.’ The circumstances 
of his parents must however have been 
humble, since he was admitted at Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge, asa sizer. There 
is no truth in the story that he contended 
unsuccessfully against Andrews, afterwards 
the bishop, for a fellowship; but there 
seems to be no doubt that some disagree- 
ment took place between him and the 
master or tutor of the hall. The fault is 
not likely to have been on Spenser’s side, 
if there be one spark of truth in the cha- 
racter which his triend Harvey has given 
of Dr. Perne, 


“ And wil you needes have my _ testimo- 
niall of youre old controllers new behaviour > 
A busy and dizy heade; a brazen fore- 
head ; a ledden braine; 2 woodden wit; a cop- 
per face;* a stony breast; a factious and 
elvish hearte ; a founder of novelties ; acon- 
founder of his owne and his friends good 
gifts; a morning bookeworm; an afternoone 
maltworm; a right juggler, as ful of his 
sleighis, wyles, fetches, casts of legerde- 
Inaine, toyes to mocke apes withal, odde 
shiftes, and knavish practizes, as his skin can 
holde.”’ He then proceeds to reprobate the 
circumstance of £ many pupils, jackeinates 
and hayle-fellowes-wel-met with their éutors ; 
and, by your leave, some too, because for- 
sooth they be gentlemen or great heires ora 
little neater and gayer than their fellowes, 
(shall I say it for shame? beleeve me, tis too 
true,) theer very own tutors ” To the notice 
of this abuse in academical instruction he 
subjoins a copious list of Latin retlections, 
full of indignation at its existence ; one of 
which seeins to point at the disagreement al- 


* « This quotation certainly exhibits a choice example of Harvey’s talent in the language 
of abuse ; and Nash fails not to remind him of his ¢ singular liberalitie and bountie in bestow- 
ing this beautifull encomium upon Ductour Perne,’ in his foure letters confuted, 1592. Sign. E. 
2. ‘The author of the Liie of Spenser, in the Biographia Britannica, has suiered a singular 


error of the press, in this passage of Harvey's letter, to pass unnoticed ; by which, however, I 
grant, the severity of Harvey is somewhat softened, viz. ‘ a copper face 5 asattin breast, &c. 


? 


The same ludicrous mistake occurs ia the Life of Spenser, which is given im the Supplement 
to the Universal Magazine, vol. xlix. p. 33, &c. 


Ann. Rey. Vou. lV. 
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read mentioned: ‘Cetera fer® ut olim: 
bellum inter capita et membra continuatum. ” 


There is some reason to suppose that 
‘some of Spenser’s verses were published 
so early as 1569, the year in which he en- 
tered at Cambridge. Mr. Todd has dis- 
covered in a litile volume, entitled, a 
Theatre for Worldlings, &c. six of the 
visions of Petrarch, differing only in a 
few corrections from those which are 
printed among his works. In the same 
volume also there are eleven of the vi- 
sions of Bellay, in blank verse, yet ac- 
cording so nearly with the rhymed ver- 
sions which Spenser afterwards published, 
as to shew that his versions were made 
from them, many whole lines being the 
same.’ Mr. Todd on these grounds, and 
on a passage in one of Harvey’s letters, 
in which he praises his Dreames,thinks that 
these early translations are his. We were 
at first inclined to the same opinion, but 
on re-examination find reason to doubt, or 
to disbelieve. In the Theatre, the visions 
of Petrarch are said to be translated out of 
the Brabants speech, and those of Bellay 
out of Dutch. It is not likely that Spen- 
ser ever understood Dutch, and very un- 
likely that he should have understood it 
at the age of sixteen, which must have 
been his age within a year or two when 
the Theatre was published.  Llarvey's 
letter strengthens us in this opinion. “I 
dare saye, he says, you wyil hold your 
selfe reasonably wel satisfied, if your 
Dreamesbe but as well esteemed of in Eng- 
Yand as Petrarches Visions be in Italy.” 
This would hardly have been said if Pe- 
trarch’sVisions were the very poems allud- 
edto. ‘These visions are said, in the edi- 
tion which the bookseller published when 
Spenser was in Ireland, to have been for- 
merly translated, it is not stated by whom. 
But it is more likely that Spenser or the 
bookseller added them to complete the 
subject and fill the volume, than that he 
should have translated from the Dutch at 
the age of sixteen. There remains then 
a charge of plagiarism with respect to the 
Visions of Bellay, but it is of no veryserious 
nature. He needed not, as Mr. ‘odd ob- 
serves, to borrow such petty aids to fame. 
They may have been originaily written by 
one of his friends who gave them to him 
to remodel. 

Afier having taken his last degree in 
arts, Spenser, as it is supposed, left Cam- 
bridge, aud went to reside with some rela- 
dions in the north of England; in 1578 
he yeutwed, by Harvey's advice, to Lon- 
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don. He had hefore this time written his 
Dreans, which are probably the other 
translations from Bellay ; the Legends and 
Court of Cupid, which seem to have been 
interwoven into the Faerie Queen; his 
Slomber, his Dying Pellicanz,and his Stem- 
mata Dudleiana, of which nothing is 
known; his Epzthalamion Thamesis, also 
in the Faerie Queen ; and a discourse un- 
der the title of the English Poet, which 
he purposed then to publish, but fulfilled 
not his intention. 

In a singular and excellent book en- 
titled, France painted to the Lite, of which 
the second edition was printed in 1057, 
a poem of Spenser’s is mentioned, or ra- 
ther meant to be mentioned, which is not 
now to be foygd among his works. The 
passage is ie: the writer is de- 
scribing his fellow-travellers in the coach 
from Orleans to Paris: “—and so 1 am 
come to the old woman, which was the 
last of our goodly companions ; a woman 
so old, that I am not at this day fully re- 
solved whether she were ever young or 
no: it was well I had read the scriptures, 
otherwise I might have been prone to 
have thought her one of the first pieces of 
the creation, and that by some mischan ze 
she had escaped the Flood: her face was 
for all the world like unto that of Sybilla 
Erythrea in some old priut, or that of one 
of Solomon's two harlots in the painted 
cloth ; you would not but have imagined 
her one of the relikes of the first age 
after the building of Babel, for her very 
complexion was a confusioumore dreadful} 
than that of languages: as yet [am un- 
certain whether the pocm of our arch- 
pot Spenser entitled 
was not purposcly intended on her; sure 
TI am it is very applicable in the title.” p. 
309. In the book before usa blank is 
unluckily left where the name of the poem 
should have becn ; whether it be the same 
in other copies we know not; but we 
have noticed the page that Mr. Todd may 
examine, if he should think there is any 
hope ot recovering the poern by this clue. 

On his arrival in London Harvey iatro- 
duced him to sir Philip Sidney. It has 
been of late years the ‘ashion to depreciate 
the genius of this most admirable man ; 
and Mr. Todd, who, in matters of taste, 
exercises more faith than reason, joins in 
the common censure. Horace Walpole, 
we believe, was the first person who ha- 
zarded this opinion, and we ail know how 
Opinions are taken ready-made upon such 
authority. Much of the praise which 
Sidney received during his dite may have 
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been paid to his rank; it may have been 
flattery as to its motive, but jn its matter 
it was no more than the praise to which 
he was entitled. Nob&tiy, it has been 
eaid, reads the Arcadia. We have known 
very many persons who have read it, men, 
women, and children, and never knew one 
who read it without deep interest, and an 
admiration atthe genius of the writer, 
great in proportion as they were capable 
of appreciating it. The verses are very 
bad, not that lie was a bad poet, (on the 
contrary, much of his poetry is of high 
merit,) but because he wasthen versifying 
upon an impracticable system. Let the 
reader pass over all the eclogues, as dull 
interludes unconnected with the drama, 
and if he do not delight inethe story itself, 
in the skill with whieh the incidents are 
woven together and unravelled, and in the 
Shakspearian power and character of lan- 
guage with which they are painted ; let 
him be assured the fault is in himself and 
not in the book. 

Biography, like history, has been too 
often made up of falsehoods ; the first 
thing which he discovers, who conscien- 
tiously sets about to write either, is, that 
they who have gone before him have 
either been deficient in research, or in ve- 
racity, or in both. Scarcely any of the 
anecdotes which have been related of 
Spenser are, true. His introduction to 
Sidney was not by means of the stanzas 
describing despair ;_it -is not true that he 
sent to the queen the lines about rhyme 
and reason, corlaining that her intend- 
ed bounty was withheld from him ; it is 
not true that his merit was neglected and 
unrewarded ; it is not true that he perished 
in the streets cf Dublin. Mr. Todd says 
he was probably employed at Penshurst 
in some literary service; and at least assist- 
ed, we may suppose, the Platonic and 
chivalrous studies of the gallant and Jearn- 
ed youth, whg had so kindly noticed him. 
This is conjecture only ; but whether he 
acted as tutor or not, the conversation of 
such a man mest have been of infinite 
advantage to Sidney; and there is proof 
enough that Spenser on his part was a 
learner also. He became a convert to the 
scheme of introducing the classical metres. 
On this subject he thus expresses himself 
in his letters to Harvey. 


«As for the twoo worthy gentlemen, 
inaster Sidney, and master Dyer, they have 
[thanke them, in some use of familiarity: 
vbom, auc to whome, whatspeache passcth 
for youre credite and estimation, I leave your 
sel. te conceive, having alwayes so well con- 
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ceived of my unfained affection, and zeale 
towardes you. And nowe they have proclaim- 
ed in their desswmayw a general surceasing 
and silence of balde rymers, and also of the 
verie beste to: in steade whereof, they have, 
by authoritie of their whole senate, prescribed 
certaine lawes and rules of quantities of Eng- 
lish sillables, for English verse: having had 
thereof already great ractise, and drawen 
mee to their faction. Newe booles I heare 
of none, but only of one that writing a cer- 
taine booke, called The Schoole of Abuse, 
and dedicating it to maister Sidney, was for 
hys labor scorned ; if at leaste it ‘be in the 
goodnesse of that nature to scorne. Such 
follie is it, not to regarde aforehande the in- 
clination and qualitie of him, to whome wee 
dedicate oure bookes. Suche mighte i hap- 
pily incurre, entituling A/y Slomber, aud the 
other pamphiets, unto his honor. I meant 
them rather to maister Dyer But Iam, of 
late, more in love wyth my Englishe versify- 
Ing, than with ryming: weet should have 
done long since, if I would then have follow- 
ed your counccll Sed te soun iam tum 
suspicabar cum Aschamo supere ; nunc Au- 
lam video egregios alere Poétas Anglicos.” 


“ Truste me, your verses I like passingly 
well, and envye your hidden paines in this 
kinde, or rather maligne and grudge at your 
selfe, that woulde not once imparte so muche 
to me. Put, once or twice, you make a 
breache in maister Drant’s rules: gvod tamen 
condonahimus tanta Poéte, tuag ipsius mux- 
ime in his rebus autoritati. You shall see, 
when we meete in London, (whiche, when it 
shail be, certifye us) howe fast I have follow; 
ed after you in that course: beware, leaste 
in time I overtake you. /¢runtamen te so- 
lam sequar, (ut sepenumerd sum professus,) 
nunguam sané assequar, dum vivain ” 


The specimen of iambics in this letter 
is surely misprinted: ‘ thought’ should end 
the second line, instead of beginning the 
third. 

This scheme of versification, however 
once, says Mr. ‘odd, the favourite em- 
ployment of our poets in the age of Eliza- 
beth, will be always too ropaisive to gain 
many admirers or imitators ; requiring, as 
it generally requires, a pronunciation most 
dismal, most unmusical, or most ridicu- 
lous ; and in a note he quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Nash, which as applied 
to that scheme of hexameter, has both 
truth and humour. “ The hexamiter 
verse I graunt to be a gentleman of an 
auncient house, (so is many an English 
beggar,) yet this clyme of ours hee cannot 
thrive in; our specch is too craggy for 
him to set his plough in ; hee goes twitch 
ing and hopping in our language like a 
man running upon quagmuers, up the bill 
Naa 
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in one syllable, and down the dale in ano- 
ther; retaining no part of that stately 
smooth gate, which he vaunts himselfe 
with amongst the Greeks andLatins.” Mr. 
Todd has added also a quotation from 
bishop Hall’s Satires ; but he is not aware 
that the satire there is particular and not 
general; it applies to Stanihurst’s four 
first books of the Aneid, than which cer- 
tainly nothing can be more extraordinary 
nor more ridiculous. 

The attempt failed, because it could 
not have succeeded unless the pronuncia- 
tion of the language had been altered. If 
they had written by accent instead of quan- 
tity, they might have been successful. 
Spenser felt the inconvenience, as appears 
by a subsequent letter to his friend. 


«© T like your late Englishe Hexameters 
so exceedingly well, that I also enure my 
penne sometime in thatkinde: whyche I fynd 
indeede, as 1 have heard you often defeade 
in worde, neither so. harde nor so harshe, 
that it will easily and fairely yeelde it selfe to 
oure moother tongue. For the onely, or 
chietest hardnesse, whyche seemcth, is in the 
accente ; whyche somctime gapeth, and as it 
were yawneth ilfavouredly ; comming shorte 
of that it should, and sometime exceeding the 
aneasure of the number: as in Carpenter, the 
middle sillable’ being used shorte in speache, 
when it shall be read long in verse, seemeth 
like a lame gosling, that draweth one legge 
after hir: and Heaven, beeing used shorte as 
one sitlable when if is in verse, stretched out 
with a diastole, is ike a lame dogge tnat 
holdes up one legge. But it is to be wonne 
with custome, and rough words must be sub- 
dued with use. For, why a God’s name may 
uot we, as * else the Greekes, have the kine- 
dome of our owne language, and measure 
our accentes by the sounde, reserving the 
quantitie to the verse —Loe here [ let you 
see my olae use of toying in rymes, turned 
vito your artificial straightnesse of verse by 
this tetrasticon. 1 beseech you tell me your 
funcic, without parcialitie. 

“See yee the blindefoulded pretie god, that 

feathered archer, 
Of lovers miseries which maketh 
bloodie gaine ? 
te ye why, his moother with a veale 
hath covered his face? 
Truste me, least he my loove happely 
chaunce to behoide.’” 


his 


If Spenser, as he felt the inconvenience, 
tiad perceived the remedy as well, he 
voukl have naturalized the hexameter in 
ourlanguage, and naturalized sooreror later 
it will be here asin Germany. Goldsmith 
says that Sidney’s miscarriage was no 
taere than that of failing in an attempt to 
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* Else is perhaps a misprint for a/s or also. 








introduce a new fashion.” The failure was 
not owing to any defect or imperfection 
in the scheme, but to the want of taste, 
to the irresolution and ignorance ot the 
public. Goldsmith had probably never 
looked at Sir Philip’s metres, or he could 
not have been so egregiously mistaken. 
What he says of the metres themselves is 
better founded, and a poet’s opinion upon 
such a subject should have the same 
weight as that of one of the judges in law. 
‘It is generally supposed, says he, that 
the genius of the English language will 
not admit of Greek or Latin measure ; 
but this, we apprehend, is a mistake owing 
to the prejudice of education. It is im- 
possible that the same measure, composed 
of the same tunes, should have a good ef- 
fect upon the ear in one language, and a 
bad effect in another. The truth is, we 
have been accustomed from our infancy 
to the numbers oi English poctry, and the 
very sound and signification of the words 
disposes the ear to receive them in a cer- 
tain manner; so that its disappointment 
must be attended with a disagreeable 
sensation. In imbibing the first rudi- 
ments of education, we acquire, as it were, 
another ear for the numbers of the Greek 
aud Latin poetry ; and this being reserved 
entirely for the sounds and significations 
of the words that constitute those dead 
languages, will not easily accommodate 
itself to the sounds of our vernacular 
tongue, though conveyed in the same time 
and measure. In a word, Latin and 
Greek have annexed to ‘hem the ideas of 
the ancient measure from which they are 
not easily disjoined. But we will venture 
to say, this difficulty might be surmounted 
by an effort of attention and a little prac- 
tice ; and in that case we should, in time, 
he as well pleased with English as with 
Latin hexameters. We have seen several 
Jate specimens of English hexameters and 
sapphics, so happily composed, that by at- 
taching them to the idea of ancient mea- 
sure, we found them in all respects as me- 
lodious and agreeable to the ear, as the 
works of Virgil and Anacreon, or He- 
race,’ 

Itwas not possible that Spenser, the most 
harmonious of all our poets, could long 
continue to write verses upon the rules of 
Latin prosody. He now began his Faerie 
Queen, and had writen his nine come- 
dies, whiéh were certainly dramas, not 
‘Teares of the Muses,as has been supposed, 
for Harvey compares them to the come~ 
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dies of Ariosto, to which he says they 

* came neerer for the fineness of plausible 
eloctition, and the rareness of poetical in- 
vention, than that elvish queen doth to 
his Orlando Furioso; which, notwith- 
standing, you wil needes seeme to emu- 
late, and hope to overgo, as you flatly pro- 
fessed yourself in one ot your last letiers.’ 
These plays could not have been without 
great merit, being Spenser’s ; but Harvey 
did not understand the genius of his friend, 
when he dissuaded him from the prosecu- 
tion of his greater work. ‘ If so be the 
Faerie Queen be fairer in your eye than 
the Nine Muses, (after whom the come- 
dies are named) and Hobgoblin renne 
away with the garland from Apovllo; 
marke what I saye, and yet I will not say 
that I thought; but there an end for this 
once, and fare you well till God, or some 
good angell, putte you in a betier mind.” 
This sneering mention otf Hobgoblin is in 
the spirit of the cardinal’s famous speech to 
Ariosto. 

Spenser was not long without promo- 
tion. Leicester patronized him, and in 
1580 he went to Ireland as secretary to 
Arthur lord Grey, the lord-lieutenant. In 
an evil hour wes his lot assigned in the 
most barbarous and miserable country in 
Europe ! 
above 3000 acres, out of the forfeited lands 
of the ear] of Desmond, and a heavy price 
did he ultimately pay for them. His resi- 
dence, for he was objiged by the patent to 
cultivate the land assigned to him, was at 
Kilcolman castle, two “miles north-west ot 
Doneraile, in the county of Cork. 

* The castle is now almost level with th 
ground. It was situated on the north side ol 
a fine lake, inthe midst of a vast plain, ter- 
minated to tiie east by the county ot W “ater 
ford mountains; Baliy- howra ‘hills to the 
north, or, as Spens ser terms them, the moun 
tains of Mole; Nagle mduntains to the south; 
and the mountains “of Kerry to the west. lt 
commanded a view of above half of the 

breadth of Ireland; and must have been, 
when the adjacent uplands were wooded, a 
most pleasant and pwomantic situation ; from 
whence, no doubt, Spenser drew several parts 
of the scenery of his poem. The river Malla, 
which he more than once has introduced in 
poems, ran through his grounds. Here 
indetd the poet has described himseli, as 
Keeping his flock under the foot * the moun- 
tain Mole, amongst the cooly shades of green 
alders by the shore of Mulla ; 3 an ‘4 daunting 
i 's oatea pipe (as. his custom was) to his tel- 
lov v-shephe rd swains,’ 
How very much do we wish that some 


* Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. 
edition of Phillips’s Theatrum Poet. 
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He obtained a grant in 1580 of 


Warton’s Obsery. on Spenser, 
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views of this scenery had been given in 
the present edition ! 

In Ireland he became acquainted with 
Ralegh, and encouraged by him, published 
the three first books of his great poem. 
With Ralegh he came to England, and was 
by him introduced at court; Elizabeth soon 
granting him a pension of fifty pounds a 
year as laureat, though he is not styled so 
in the patent. ‘This was but a visit to the 
mother-country ; his destiny was to be 
Ireland, wnhappily for himself and for 
English literature, and there, in 1594, he 
married. The epithalamium on his own 
marriage is one of the very finest poems 
which ever was written ; were but a few 
parts omitted, it might be pronounced per- 
fect. In 1596 the three remaining books 
of the Fairy Queen were published, his 
smaller poems having been published since 
the former three. []e came to England 
in this year, and presented, as Mr. ‘Todd 
fairly inters, his View of the State of Tveland 
to the queen. As this truly admirable per- 
formance deserved some high reward, so 
itis likely that it would have received it, 
had he lived longer... Mr. Malone has dis- 
covered a letter trom Elizabeth to the Irish 
government, dated the last day of Septem- 
ber 1508, recommending him to be sheriff 
of Cork. But in the next month Tyrone’s 
rebellion broke out : ss a nser was obliged 
to fly from the rebels, who burnt his hous se, 
his papers, and one of his children; he 
arrived in England with a broken heart, 
and died in the January following. 


“©The date of Spenser's death, 4 <—~ 
with some circumstances a'tending it, has 
often been mis-stated. The precise rf of 
his death is now asserted, for the first time, 
on tie following authority communicated by 
the learned and reverend John Brand, secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries ; which 
exists in the title-page of the second edition 
of the Fucrie Queene, now in his possession, 
and which appears to have belonged originally 
to Henry Capell ; after whose autograph, the 
date of 1508 is added. Afier the name of Ed, 
Spenser in the title-page, the following inva~ 
luable anccdote is preserved: Qui obitt apud 
diversurium in platea regia, apud W estinon- 
asterium iuxta London, 16°. die Januari 
159S°. Juxtaq: Gelfereum Chaucer, ineadum 
ecclesia supradict. oe sini comitis Es- 
sexiv impensis) sepclitfur. ? Henry Capell 
has added apud diversoriim in the paler = 
with which | h i; own name is written. Ita 
pears tuen thai the testimony of C wl nD, a 
regard to the place of Spenser’s death, is cor- 
rect: which was ia Kir ig-streel, W estimin- 
» as be relates ; and not, as * others an 
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opposition to his authority have reported, 
in King-street Dublin. It appears ,also. 
that he died at an inn or fhe 5 house, 
< apud diversorium, in which he and 
his famiiy hid probably been fixed from the 
time »} their arrival in England. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Capeil should have omitted to 
notice a single circumstance of tue extreme 
poverty in- which Speuser is sail to have died, 
if the bitterest circumstances of that kind had 
really at'caded his death. The burial having 
been ordered at the charge of the earl of Es- 
sex, may surely be considered as a mark of 
thai nobieman’s resect for the poet, without 
proving that the poet was starved. Of the 
man who had thus perished a remarkable fu- 
neral might seeia alinost mockery ; and yet 
the pall was held up by some of the poets of 
the time. 

«* But Camden has said, that Spenser re- 
turned to England poor ; ‘ in Angtiam inops 
reversus’ Deprived, by a general calamity, 
of his property in the province of Munster ; 
he was, if we contrast his situation with better 
days, uadoubtedly poor. Yet was he not 
without the certdinty of at least a decent sub- 
sistence ; and, ! am persuaded, was not with- 
out friends. His annual pension of fifty 
pounds, granted him by the queen, was be- 
yond the reach of the barbarous kerns of Mun- 
ster; a sum by no means inconsiderable in 
those days. And we may at least believe, 
that a plundered servant of the crown would 
not pass uynvticed bt the government, either 
in regard to a permanent compensation, or to 
imme tiate relief if requisite. But the nume- 
rous narrators of Spens«r’s death, both ‘in 
prose and rhyme,’ have determined to give an 
unbounded meaning to Camden’s crops; and 
have a*cordingly represented the poet as dy- 
ing in extreme indigence and want of bread.” 


Some particulars respecting the chiidren 
and descendants of Speaser have also been 
discovered by Mr. Tedd. They recovered 
as much of their ancestor's lands after the 

Restoration as could be proved to be his ; 
b it forfeited them by adhering to James IL. 
One branch however followed the better 
party, and a daughter of that branch is 
now living. An original portrait of the 

oet is said to be in ler possession ; but 
Mr. Todd has not been successful in his 
enquiries concerning it. As he mentions 
auorher, reported to be at Castle Saffron, 
in the neighbourhood of Kilcolman, the 
seat of John Loor, esq. we hope that by 
one or other of these the present portrait 
may be disproved. 

Afier the lite follow lists of the editions, 
and imitations, and criticisms on Spenser, 
as also of the alterations of Spenser. We 
copy the account of two of these literary 
curiosities. 
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« Alterations of Spenser. 


“1. Spencer Redivivus, containing the first 
book of the Fairy Queen ; bis essential de- 
sign preserv’d, but his obsolete language 
and manner of verse totally laid aside. De- 
liver'd in heroic nnmbers.” By a per.on of 
quality. Lond. 1687. 8vo.-—This person 
of quality complains that Spenser's style is 
no jess unintelligible than the obsoletest of 
our English or saxon dialect, and that to 
the politely judicious he presents the poet 
as ‘he ought to have been, instead of what 
is to be found in himself.’ I must confess, 
however, that such an exhibition of Spencer 
Redivivus,however politely intended, bears 
no very flattering testimony to the judg- 
ntent of this reformer. Let him speak tor 
himséli. The revived poem thus opens: 


‘ A worthy knight was riding on the plain, 
In armour clad, which richly did contain 
ba gre inarks of many battels fought, 
Tho he before no martial habit sought, &c. 
ret with his comely looks appeared sad, 
a at e nn . 

Without the sign of fear or being bad.— 

Near to his side an ass, more white than 

snow, 

f r et laclerc ura? H 

A lovely lady's weight did undergo — 

- thelr approach to the cave of Errour, 
ie Dwart is represented 

g F : 

Speeains that instant they'd ror safety fly, 
— soul, tho’ in his small bulk, could 
* . . . . 

bw mischiefs did within that cave abscond 

id must, if sought, best hum: ot 
ght, best human strength con- 
found.’ _— 


And this is the dress faxsooth in which 


one gor 
Spenser ought to have appeared ! ! wad 


“2. Spenser's Fairy Queen attempted in blank 
verse, with notes, critical and explanatory. 
sant 1783. 8vo. The copy, which I have 
seen, proceeds no further thanto the end of 
the fourth canto of the first book. And, I be- 
lieve, no more was published. The intro- 
duction relates that ‘The following cantos 
are presented for the approbation of the 
— in which case they will be followed 

y the remainder of the poem. The first 
of these cantos was published some years 
ago, and the transposer has since added 
soine notes from the best writers on the 
subject, &e. &.—Tie whole of this work 
wili be comprised in sixteen numbers, and 
will be published withall convenient speed 
should this first number meet with a mo- 
derate. share of encouragement. A short 
account of the life of Spenser will be sub- 
joined to the last number” ‘The four first 
lines will be a suflicient specimen of this 
alteration. 

«“¢ No more my muse her shepherd’s weeds 

shall wear, 

But change her ozten pipe for trumpets loud, 

And sing of noble deeds which long have 

slept; 




















Fierce wars and faithful loves shall grace my 
song.” 

The commendatory verses on Spenser 
might well have been omitted. Where the 
author himself, according to old custom, 
has affixed them,they ought to be retained, 
being then materials for literary history ; 
but there is no end of stringing together 
passages from modern poets in praise of 
the great masters of the art, and no use 
in it. 

The poems are printed in the order of 
their first publication, except that those 
which appear between the two parts of the 
Faery Queen are placed after it. To the 
Shepheard’s Calender, the glosse or scholion 
of Spenser's friend E. K. to whom the care 
of editing it was intrusted, is properly re- 
tained. Hughes first omitted it, in which 
all the subsequent editions have followed 
him. On Mr. Todd’s annotations we shall 
make such remarks as have occurred in an 
attentive perusal of this the first good edi- 
tion of our favourite poet. 

Vol. T. p. 32. © Perke as a peacocke. Pert 


or brisk. This word Dr. Jonson observes 
is obsolete ; but I believe it is yet in use 
among the vulgar. Topp.” We have 


often heard both the adjective and the verb 
in the west of England. An amusing ex- 
ample may be cited from the translation 
of Hans Engelbrecht’s Visions by Francis 
Okely, formerly of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1780. Hans having been expressly order- 
ed by an angel to write his visions down 
and get them printed, says, “ Now this 
Was my motive for getting up very early 
this morning at four o’clock to begin ; and 
therefore do I exhort you all ye meu in the 
world who get the reading of this narra- 
tive into your hands, to be sure never to 
suffer your reason to perk up, and be dic- 
tating therein; but believe you this simply 
just as I have written it down.” 

P. 139. The song of which Mr. Todd 
says every seventh verse is an echo to the 
preceding is a regular sextine, a foolish 
species of trifling, common in Italian and 
Spanish poetry. Mr. Todd has not under- 
stood it. The final words of each line 
must be the same in every stanza ; but the 
Jast termination of the first stanza becomes 
the first of the secon, the first second, the 
second third, and so on, till the six changes 
have been rung, and the whole is conciud- 
ed by a tercet of the second, third, and 
sixth termination of the first stanza. Of 


the many foolish tricks which have been 
tried upon versification, there have beer 
jew more foolish than this, 
ine f 
thing b 


for it has no- 


ut its diticulty to recommend it. 
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«Ver. 53.————checkmate.] The move- 
ment on the chess-board, says Dr. Johnson, 
that kills the opposite men or hinders them 
from moving. But, acgording to Mr. 'Tyr- 
whitt, chekemate, or simply mate, is a term 
Used at chess, W hen the king i is actually made 
prisoner, and the game finished. Gloss. to 
Chaucer, The word is repeatedly used by 
Chaucer; and by Skelton, in the same sense : 
see Skelton’ s Poems, edit. 1736, p. 158. 

“Set vp ye wretche on hye 

Jn a trone triumphantly ; 

Make him a great estate, 

And he wil piay check inate 

With royall maiesiee, &c.’ 
In the same poems, we find the participle 

check-mated, p. 258. 

“ Oure days be datyd, 
‘To be chek matyd 


With drawttys of deth, &c.? Topp.” 


It is amusing to see Johnson and Tyr- 
whit referred to for the explanation of a 
term known to every chess-plever in the 
kingdom, and wrongly explained by both! 
and Skelton quoted for a word every day 
in use. 

The remarks of various critics upon the 
Shepheard’s Calender are misplaced ; they 
should have been after the epilogue, not 
after the last eclogue. 

Much preliminary matter is affixed to 
the Faery Queen: the remarks of Hughes, 


-Spence, Warton, Upton, and Hurd, with 


notes and additional remarks by the present 
editor. 

Vol. II. p. civ. Mr. Todd traces the en- 
chanted chamber of Cupid to the eighth 
bock of Amadis of Gaul, or rather the se- 
cond part of Amadis of Greece. But the 
procession or mask of Cupid is to be found 
in the same work, cap. 118. ff.210. of the 
original Spanish. 

P.cxxv. An edition of Bernard's Isle 
of Man was printed at Bristol three or 
four years ago. It is dull, because the al- 
le sory is ‘according to the lawes of Eng- 
land. But, as Mr. Todd observes, it very 
probably occasioned the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Buayan’s other allegory, the Holy 
War, is not mentioned in this list. How 
can Mr. Todd praise Henry More's plato- 
tonic Seng of the Soul as “ often presente 
ing as just an allegory and as sweet a 
stanza as the original which it professes to 
foliow ?” The stanza, if our memory does 
not deceive us, is the same in structure— 
but as for any other resemblance, they who 
seek it will seek it in vain: nothing can 
be more obscure, inharmonious, unpoeti- 
cal, and unreadable. 

P. clxi. The Alexandrine will be found 
in the History of Beryn, printed with the 
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Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. Sir Tho- 
mas Wiat may perhaps first have used 
it as a final line. 

P. cxcix. The poem signed R. S. can- 
not be by Robert Southwell. Southwell 
was a jesuit, aud would never have com- 
plimented Elizabeth. The “ Epistle of 
Confort,” addressed by this good man to 
the suffering catholics, is a truly beautiful 
work, He himself at last was a martyr 
in the cause. 

Mr. Todd has marked in the text all 
such syllables as he conceives to be ac- 
cented differently from the present pro- 
nunciation: but this is not always done to 
the advantage of the metre. He seems 
to proceed upon an assumption that the 
verse must be iambic; an opinion very pre- 
valent among gentlemen who review mo- 
dern verses, but which ought not to ap- 
pear in one whois editing old poetry. ‘The 
tollowing lines, for instance, read better 
according to the natural accentuation, 
than by Mr. Todd’s accent. 


* Soon as that tincouth light upon them shone. 
All clean dismayed to see so tincouth sight.” 


uncouth is one of the very few words in 
our language which are pure spondees. 


** Who now is left to keepe the forlorne 
miaid ?” 


If the editor's accent be followed, it 
makes a molossus at the end of the line. 
It is needless to multiply instances. ‘The 
principle upon which he proceeds is 
wrong. The following note is a glaring 
instance of the same common error, dif- 
ferently applied. 


“* Of proud Lucifer’, as one of the traine :] 
So the first quarto ; the 2d, ** Of proud Lu- 

cifera? as one of the traine.”” Which is no 
verse: So too the folios. But Mr. Hughes 
from his ¢ onjecture, “ of proud Lucifera as 
one o’ th’ traine.’ ‘That the reading which I 
have given is Spenser's own, appears Snot only 
from the authority of his own edition; but 
likewise from his usual elision in such like pro- 
per names : ‘Thus, in F. Q. i. iv. 2. 

«Called Fidess’ , and so suppos’d to be 

Agaia, st. 15. 

« But to Duress’ each one — Ife did Pe tyne.’ 
See also F. Q. i. vi. 2. xii. 21. iit. ii, 32. 
Upton.” 


Mr. Upton, and Mr. Todd after him, 
have not perceived, that to make this a 


verse as they have printed it, as and of 


must be made long syllables, whereas ac- 
cording to the folios and the second quar- 
to, ne other licence is taken than that of 


accounting two short syllables as one long 
one, of which instances ay be found in 
every page of every good poet. The ex- 
amples adduced as authority are not in 
point: the elision, in both cases, is ine- 
vitable, and the lines can no more be read 
without it, than this can with it. 

Vol. 11. 85. A humorous example of 
the notion, that a lion will offer no injury 
to a true virgin and of royal blood, occurs 
in the Mad Lover of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, When the old general Memnon 
has ru mad for the love of the princess, 
they think ‘to impose upon him by bring- 
ing him a whore under her name. 


* Mfemnon. Come hither once more : 
The princess smells like morning’s breath, 
pure amber, 
Beyond the courted Indies in her spices, 
Still a dead rat by heaven !—thou art a prin- 
cess. 
- ‘bt wen. What a dull whore is this! 
AZemn. Vl tell ye presently ; 
For if she be 2 princess, as she may be, 
And yet stink too and strongly, I shall tind her; 
Fetch the Numidian lyon | brought over 
If she be sprung from royal blood, the ly on 
He'll do ye reverence—else— 


Vol. IIT. 65. Best musicke breeds delight 
in laathing eare. Dislike should have 
been in the text. What Dr. Leyden says 
in his excellent edition of the Complaynt 
of Scotland, should be remembered by all 
editors. ‘* With all his respect for an- 
cient authors, the editor has never ceased 
to recollect, that no ancient of them all, 
is so old as common sense; and he is 
ready to admit, that the preservation of an 
obvious typographical error, has always 
appeared to him as flagrant a violation of 
common sense, as the preservation of an 
inverted word or letter: a species of in- 
accuraey which the most rigid. antiquary 
does not hesitate to correct.” 

P. 90. Griesie is rightly restored to the 
text instead of grisly, which the delicacy 
of modern editors had substituted. 


“ As eagle, cw out of the ocean wave, | 
See Psalm ciii. 5. ‘Thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle.’ "Thein ter preters tell us, that 
every ten years the eagle soars into the tery 
region, from thence plunges himself into the 
sea, where, moulting his old feathers, he ac- 
quires new. "To this opinion Spenser visibly 
alludes. Upron.” 

Upen this passage a good commentary 
isto be found in ‘the ‘old translation ot 
Bartholomeo Glantville’s book, De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, by Stephen Rat 
man, professour in divinitic, Austin 
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saith, and Plinie also, that in age the eagle 
hath darknesse and dimnesse in eien, aud 
hevinesse in wings, and against this dis- 
advantage she is taught by kinde to sceke 
a well of springing water; and then she 
flyeth up into the aire as far as she may, 
till she be full hot by heat of the aire, and 
by travaile of flight, and so then by heate 
the pores be opened, and the feathers 
chafed, and she falleth sodeinglye into the 
well, and there the feathers be chaunged, 
and the dimnesse of her eien is wiped 
away and purged, and she taketh againe 
her might and strength.” 

Was it with reference to this poem that 
Ralegh called one of the rivers which he 
entered in Guiana, the River of the Red 
Cross ?>— ourselves,” he says, ‘ being 
the first christians that ever came therein.” 

Page 300. 

* Ts not enough fowre quarters of a man 

Withouten sword or shield, an hoste to 

quayle?” 

There is a fine story in the Edgeworths’ 
Essay on Bulls, which makes us believe 
that Spenser caught the expression in lre- 
land. 

P. 348. Church’s emendation should 
have been adopted in the text. Spenser 


never introduces the Alexandrine ont of 


its place in his stanza. Excepting his he- 
mistichs, there is but one instance of irre- 
gularity throughout the whole of the 
poem, which is in the arrangement of a 
rhyme, and even that is probably an error 
of the printer. 

Vol. IV. p. 8. The verb to coure is by 
no means obsolete. We have heard it in 
common use in many parts of the king- 
dom. 


P. 200. Spenser mentions among 


“‘ the nation of unfortunate 
And fatall birds— 
The whistler shrill, that whoso heares doth 


dy.” 


What is this ? the line requires a note. 


P. 350. 
* Long time ye both in armes shall beare 
great sway, 
Till thy wou ibes burden thee from them do 
call, 
And his last fate him from thee take aw ay ; 
Too rathe cut off by practise criminal 
Of secrete foes,that nim shall make in secret 
fall.” 


~ 


The imitation of Ariosto is not noticed 
here. Itis the more remarkab'e, because 


there seems to be no reason for ieaving so 
unpleasant a prophecy either upon Brito. 
tart or the reader, © 
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P.416. There is an oversight in this 
part of the story which all the commen- 
tators have overiooked. Florimell’s Dwarf 
Dony says that his mistress left the court 
upon the rumour of Marinell’s being slain; 
but in the poem, Guyon, and prince Ar- 
thur, and Britomart, are separated by 
Florimell’s flight, the two knights pursus 
her ; the Errant-damsel proceeds on her 
way, and coming the next day to the sea- 
shore encounters Marinell, and gives him 
his dangerous wound. 

P. 228. 

* More subtle web Arachne cannot spin ; 
Nor the ‘ine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched deaw, do not in ayre more 

lightly flee.” : 

What then was the gossamer supposed 
to be ? 

Vol. V. p. 139. The emendation pro- 
posed by Church should have been adopt- 
ed. So also p. 221, quiet age is nonsense 
as it stands there, quietage, just such a 
word as Spenser would have made when 
he wanted it. 

Vol. VI. p. 77. 

« And all his face deformed with infamie.” 

This passage requires a note. Scarify- 
ing the face was one of the Gothic punish- 
nients, bat to what ehivalrous custom docs 
this allude? 

P. 299. st. 61. In this stanza the irre- 
gularity of rhyme occurs. Church pro- 
poses the easy alteration of hire instead of 
meed ; but Mr. ‘Todd says, the stanza ex- 
hibits three triads of rhymes, and no al- 
teration seems requisite. Did he not re- 
collect that it is the only stanza in the 
poem which has three triads? We may 
here observe that Upton has mistaken the 
metre of the arguments ; he says that the 
poet intended they s should be metre, but 
humbled down to the lowest prose ; and 
therefore split his words, as thus : 

«The witch creates a snowy La- 
dy like to borimell.” 


he fa ct is, that the two lines were con- 


sidered as one in metre, and only printed 
uhetein on account of the length of 
line. ‘Lhe common: ballad stanza was a 





couplet; and when written thus hag a 
greater variety of pauses, as in this very 
instance, than in its modern form. 

1 know not whether ‘it has been observ- 
ed that Spenser becomes less alliterative 
as his poem proceeds. 

‘The notes which Mr. Todd has retained 
are niore numerous than useful, Many, 
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indeed, are utterly worthless. Why should 
good paper be filled with such word-hunt- 
ing inanity as in these instances ? 


*¢ In sunbright armes,] The epithet sun- 
bright is certainly, as Mr. Upton has observ- 
ed, a very happy one. But | doubt whether 
Spenser may be pronounced the original framer 
of it. In Greene’s Arcadia, 1589, it is thus 
employed: “ Sunnebright Venus.” Fairiax, 
Milton, and Henry More, all ardent adinirers 
of Spenser, have adopted this compound. Da- 
vies also in his Scourge of Folly, 1Gi1. p. 44, 
has ‘his sun-bright glory. ‘Topp.” 


“They for us fight, they watch and duly 
ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us 
plant ;] The guardianship ct angels 
is a favourite theme of Spenser and of Milton, 
It is difficult to pronounce which of them has 
decorated the subject with greater elegance 
and sensibility. Spenser probably might here 
remember the following lines of Hesiod, Op. 
€t Dies, ver. 121. 





Acaimoves sion Ards meytra Siz Beye, 
"Eabani, emi 9ovto1, QUAdKES Sunray ay Opuirwy. 


Italian poetry, I should observe, delights in 
describing angelic squadrons. See my note 
on Milton’s Par. Lost, b. iv. 977. Milton, 
indeed, before he had become deeply versed 
in Italian literature, borrowed from his favour- 
ite Spenser, this disposition of the heavenly 
host into squadrons bright. See his Ode Na- 
tiv.v. 21. “ And all the spangled host keep 
watch in squadrons brigit.”— We may there- 
fore no longer suppose that Milton could here 
be much indebted to Sylvester’s ‘* heaven’s 
glorious host in nimble squadrons,” Du Bart. 

. 13. See Considerations on Milton’s early 
Gute, 1800, p. 46. The fact is, that Syl- 
vester often plunders Spenser, but often also 
accommodates the theft to his purpose with 
little taste or judgment. ‘l'opp.” 


« They courteous congé took.] It may be 
remarked that this phrase often occurs in ro- 
mance. Thus, in |Histeire du Chevalier aux 
armees doree, 4to. Paris, bl. 1. s. d. Sign. G. tii. 
*Comme le Cheuallier aux armes doree print 
conge de la bonne dame pour aller poursuyure 
le roy de Noruegue? Again, Sign. L. i. § Le 
Cheualicr print conge du seigneur du chasteau 
engage lequel luy fist bailler chevaux & are 
meures.’ And, in PHistoire & piaisant Cro- 
nicque du petit Jehan de Saintre, 4to. bl. 1. s. 
d.iel xb. et quantil fut hors de la chambre 
& eut prins son piteux congie, &c.’ Again, 
fol. xxvii. ¢ Apres que Saintre eut prins conge 
des barons, &c.’ See also I’. Q. ii. tit. 2, i. Ni 
17, xc. Topp.” 





A most stupid note of Upton’s is retained 
vol. VI. p. 151. A character in the poem 
is called Dolon, and the sagacious com- 
mentator tells us that Dolon is mentioned 
by Homer, and goes on as if this were the 


same person! Upton'’s notes are in general 
the worst, except indeed a few political 
ones, which might have been very pretty 
articles to carry to market ten years ago, 
but are now somewhat stale. A few of 
the present editor's, and but few, contain 
some curious matter. We shail quote the 
best. 


«© And many-folded shield] An idea of 
the many-iolded shields, which were formerly 
in use, may be gathered from a curious writer 
on the subject. ** Our Saxon ancestors,” 
says he, ‘ vsed shields of skin, among whom 
for that the artificer put sheep-fells to that 
purpose, the great Athelstan, king of England, 
vtterly forbad by a lawe such deceit, as in the 
printed booke of Saxon lawes is extant to bee 
seene. With this vsage of agglewing or fast- 
ning hard tanned hides for defense, agrees 
their etvymologic, who derive scutum, the 
Latin of a shield, from the Greecke word 
TKTTOL, a skinne:’—And presently after 
the writer describes the many-folded shield of 


the Duke of Lancaster, hung up in old St. 


Paul’s cathedral; “ It is very convex toward 
the bearer, whether by warping through age, 
or as made of purpose. [It hati in dimension 
more then three quarters of a yeard of length, 
and aboue half a yeard in breadth. Next to 
the body is a caauas glew'd to a boord; ypon 
that thin boord are broad thin axicles, slices, 
or plates of horne, naild fast ; and againe 
ouer them twenty and sixe thicke peeces of 
the like, meeting or centring about a round 
plate of the same size as the nauell of the 
sheild ; and ouer all is a leather clozed fact tu 
them with glew or other hold 
vppon whieh his armories were p ad, & 
Bolton’s Elements of Armorics, 4to. 1019 
pp. 66-70. ‘Lopp.” 
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“Which by that new rencoun &c.] 
Rencounter is an accidental combat or a lycn- 
ture. Fr. Rencontre. Tt isthus explainen, in 
contradistinction to dueling. Duelliug lave 
ing been formerly prohib:ted in Fran o, “no 


affair of honour was decided but by tue way 
of Rencontre ; a word invented to ceape the 
congnizance of the law. By the term /ez- 
conire is meant, that, if a gentleman either 
covertly or overtly atironts ‘another, the first 
oppertunity, out of the reach of witness, ts 
taken, by¥ either or both, to appoint a street 
or a road in which they are to meet to a mo- 
ment; and, either on foot, on horseback, or 
in their carriage, occasion some kind of just- 
linge or sudden scuilie, as they should have 
agreed on beforehand, to be looked upen in 
the sense of whatever spectators may be acci- 
dentally present, as an unforeseen and instan- 
taneous eveut, and by no means the etfect of 
any former provocation, since which they 
might have had time to reflect and grow cool.’ 
See M. Coustard de Massi’s History of Du- 
eiling transl, Lond. 1770, P. it. Sect. ii. 
“"Tobp.” 
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The treatise on the state of Ireland, it 
appears, has not been published without 
mutilation. In some MSS. says Mr. Todd, 
which I have seen, the severity of Spenser, 
as well i respect to certain families as to 
the nation in general, is considerably am- 
plified. BatI have not thought it neces- 
sary to specify every particular of dormant, 
and perhaps not justifiable harshness. It 
would be difficult to conceive any degree 
of harshness which would not have been 
jusiitizdle from Spenser in those times, 
and we cannot bur wish this admirable 
treatise had beev printed entire. 

Tire smaller poems have received some 
paluabie addiii The original transla- 
tions of Be!!ay are added in a note; and 
four sounets by Spenser, collected from 
the original publications in which they ap- 
peared. They are however wrongly placed 
at the end of his other sonnets, which they 
nuzht better have preceded, for they in- 
terrupt the connection with the epithala- 
mri. 

fi is singular that Spenser, who possess- 
ev the finest ear of all our poets without 


11S. 


Art. IIi.---The Wandercr of Switzerland, and other Poems. 
small 8vo. 


IF the reader wil) take the trouble to 
refer to the critiques on the first, second, 
and third volumes of the Poetical Register, 
in the respective volumes of the Annual 
Review, he will find in every one a warm 
commendation of the pieces there given 
under the signature of Alczus, some of 
which are quoted in confirmation of the 
opinion expressed, and ‘ as an encourage- 
ment to bashful merit.’ 

This Alcaus, as it now appears, is Mr. 
Montgomery, and it must naturally give 
us the most lively satisfaction to learn 
from his preface, ‘ that the favour which a 
few of his pieces anonymously obtained, 
gave birth to the present volume.’ 

Oh ! when the lyre of such a poet, like 
the harp of Memnon, which he has so 
beautifully apostrophized in one of his 
odes, was waiting only to beamed upoit to 
wake into life and harmony, who could 
have forgiven the niggard churlishness of 
that criticism which should have refused 
to illumine his retirement with the bright- 
est smile of welcome? 


“* Harp of Memnon! sweetly strung 
To the musie ot the spheres, 

While the hero's dirge is sung, 
Breathe enchantment to our ears. 

« As the sun’s descending beams; 
Giaucing oer thy feehuag wire, 
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any exception, should uniformly end his 
sonnets with a couplet, the worst possible 
termination for that form of poem. 

The editor hasnot done rightly in retaining 
Britain's Ida, which is universally acknow- 
ledged nst to be Spenser’s. Its licentious« 
ness would be proof enough were there no 
other. Spenser had a perfectly pure mind ; 
in the whole of his works there is but oné 
stanza reprehensible for indecency. 

This edition is assuredly avery valuable 
one, and the public are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Todd for his fidelity and labour. We 
wish the book were handsomer; handsome 
it is as far as regards quality of paper, form 
of letter, and colour of ink; but every page 
is deformed by the abominable custom of 
splitting a verse because the page is too 
narrow. There are two ways of remedy- 
ing this offensive unsightliness : by using a 
smaller type suited to the page, or restor- 
ing the foolscap quarto ; the size univers 
sally preferred for poetry over all Europe 
two centuries ago, in the best age of print~ 
ing, and certainly the best adapted for it. 


By James Monrcomery. 
pp. 175. 


Kindle every chord, that gleams 
Like a ray of heavenly fire ! 
Batite of Alexandria.” 


The first and longest of these poems, 
entitled ‘The Wanderer of Switzerland,’ 
commemorates, in equal strains, charac- 
ters and events worthy to live for ever in 
the memory of patriots and the song of 
bards—it commemorates the heroés-of the 
democratic cantons of Switzerland, and re- 
Jates that gallant resistance and final de- 
struction of their country by the over- 
whelming power of France, which has 
crowncd the tombs of the vanquished with 
immortal honour, and branded the fore- 
heed of their conqueror with everlasting 
disgrace. The form and manner of this 
piece is very singular. It is divided: into 
parts, and severat interlocutors are brought 
forward—the Swiss wanderer, his wife 
and daughter, and a shepherd who hospi- 
tably entertains them on their way. The 
wanderer relates: his country’s story and 
his own, and the other speakers only re- 
lieve the narrative oceasionally. The au- 
thor has, we think,been unfortunate in the 
choice of his measure, which is the fro 
chaic of seven syllables: we have per 


hzps none so ill adapted to dialogue or pro- 
Jonged narration, for none admits of so 


The first’ 


ttle latitude in its structure, 
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syllable should always be decidedly long ; 
a point very difficult to accomplish in our 
language, where so large a proportion are 
either short or common; a considerable 
stress should likewise fall on the third and 
fifth syilables, and this very abundance of 
emphasis, which gives the measure so 
striking an effect in short pieces on to- 
pics requiring energy aud spirit, renders it 
fatiguing in longer ones, which embrace a 
variety of tone and sentiment. But the 
hand of genius, whatever tool it may em- 
ploy, is still inimitable in its touches. 


«* While the lingering moon delay’d 
In the wilderness of night, 

Ere the morn awoke the shade 

Into loveliness and light : 


* Gallia’s tigers, wild for blood, 
Darted on our sleeping fold ; 

Down the mountains, o'er the flood, 
Dark as thunder-clouds they roll’d. 
« By the trumpet’s voice alarm‘d, 
All the valley burst awake ; 

All were in a moment arar’d 

From the barriers to the take. 

** In that valley, on that shore, 
When the graves give up their dead, 
At the trumpet’s voice once more 
Shall those slumberers quit their bed! 
** For the glen that gave them birth 
Hides their ashes in its womb : 

Oh, ’tis venerable earth, 

Freedom's cradle, Freedom's tomb !” 


« Then in agony I rose, 

And with horror look’d around, 
Where embracing, friends and foes, 
Dead and dying, strewd the ground. 
** Many a widow fixed her eye, 
Weeping, where her husband bled, 
Heedless, though her babe was by 
Prattling to his tather dead. 

«* Many a mother, in despair, 
‘Turning up the ghastly slain, 

Sought her son, her hero there, ' 
Whom she long'd to seek in vain! 

«¢ Dark the evening shadows roli’d 
On the eye that gleam’d in death ; 
And the evening-dews fell cold 

On the lip that gasp’d for breath.” 


We know not what.strain this admira- 
ble minstrel awakes in the highest per- 
fection—whether the trumpet-note that 
sounds the glory of Britain, and calls her 
sons to rally round their tombs and their 
altars, or the organ-stop of devotion that 
waits the ennobled soul to purer and to 
happier worlds than this, or the wild flute- 
breathings of poetic fancy and deep me- 


lancholy feeling. His ‘ Ode to the Vos 


lunteers’ we have formerly copied from 
the * Poetical Register.’ His ‘ verses to 
the memory of Joseph Brown,’ are worthy 
of any martyr to conscience and religion, 
and there is not a piece in the volume that 
does not bear the stamp of superior ta- 
lents. How rich in various beauty is 
the following passage from the Snow- 
drop ! 


** Winter’s gloomy night withdrawn, 

Lo! the young romantic Hours 

Search the hill, the dale, the lawn, 

‘To behold the SNow-prop white 

Start to light, 

And shine in Klora’s desart bowers, : 
Beneath the vernal dawn, 

"The Morning Star of Flowers! 


* Oh welcome to cur Isle, 
Thou Messenger of Peace ! 
At whose bewitching smile 
The embattled tempests cease : 
Emblem of Innocence and truth ? 
Firstborn of Nature’s womb, 
When strong in renovated youth, 
She bursts from Winter’s tomb ; 
Thy Parent’s eye hath shed 
A precious dew-drop on thine head, 
Frail as a Mother's tear 
Upon her infant’s face, 
When ardent hope to tender fesr, 
And anxious love, gives place. 
But lo! the dew-drop falls away, 
‘The sun salutes thee with a ray, 
Warm as a Mother's kiss 
Upon her Infant’s check, 
When the heart bounds with bliss, 
And joy that cannot speak ! 
“* When I meet thee by the way, 
Like a pretty, sportive child, 
On the winter-wasted wild, . 
With thy darling breeze at play, 
Opening to the radiant sky 
Ali the sweetness of thine eye 5 
—Or bright with sun-beams, fresh with 
showers, 
O thou Fairy-queen of flowers ! 
Watch thee o’er the plain advance 
At the head of Flora’s dance ; 
Simple SNow-pRopP! then in thee 
All thy sister train I see : 
Every brilliant bud that blows, 
From the biue-bell to the rose 3 
All the beauties that appear 
On the bosom of the Year; 
All that wreathe the locks of Spring, 
Summer’s ardent breath perfume, 
Or on the lap of Autumn bloom, 
All to thee their tribute bring, 
Exhale their incense at thy shrine, 
Their hues, their odours all are thine? 
For while thy humble form I view, 
‘The Muse’s keen prophetic sight 
Bring’s fair Futurity to light, 
And Fancy’s magic makes the vision tre 


«« There is a Winter in my soul, 
The Wintey of despair ; 
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Oh when shall Spring its rage controul ? 
When shall the SNow-prop blossom 
there? 
Cold gleams of comfort sometimes dart 
A dawn of glory on my heart, 
But quickly pass away : 
Thus Northern-lights the gloom adorn, 
And give the promise of a morn, 
"That never turns to day ! 
“‘ But hark ! methinks I hear 
A sinall still whisper in mine ear ; 
«© Rash Youth! repent: 
Afflictions from above, 
Are Angels sent 
On embassies of love. 
A fiery Legion, at thy birth, 
Of chastening Woes were given, 





* ‘lo pluck thy flowers of Hope trom earth, 


And plant them high 

O’er yonder sky, 

‘lransform’d to stars,---and fix’d in hea- 

ven.” 

We shall now cite some stanzas which 
appear to us to possess the property which 
a French writer well remarks as characte- 
ristic of a work of genius—that of seem- 
ing easy and being inimitable. ‘They are 
not unlike some of the happiest eftorts 
of Cowper. 


«© The Common Lot. 


“ Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a Man :---and wHo was He? 
Mortal! howe'er thy lot be cast, 


That Man resembled ‘Thee. 


«* Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown ; 
His name hath perish’d trom the earth, 
This truth survives alone: 


« That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 

Alternate triumph’d in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe,---a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


“« The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
1e changing spirits’ rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are telt by all. 


© He suffer'd,—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy'd.—but his delights are tled ; 

Had friends,—his friends are now no more; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


“ He loved,—but whom he loved the 
grave 

Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 

Oh she was fair !—but nought could save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 


** ‘The rolling seasons, day and niglit, 
Sun, moon and stars, the earth and inain, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain, 
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«© He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter'd all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


«* The clouds and sunbeains, o’er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky, 

No vestige where they flew. 


«© The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, siace the world began, 
Of mim atford no other trace 

‘Than this,---THERE LIVED A MAN !”” 


Bat the master-piece of our author is 
the poem called ‘ Ocean.’ It displays, 
in happy union, a vividness and novelty 
of description, a majesty, a spirit, and a 
pathos, which very few indeed, even of 
the favourite productions of the muses, 
can boast—in short, we doubt not that it 
will come to be considered among the lo- 
vers of the art, as a noble addition to the 
store of first-rate English poetry. We 
trust that the author will not consider our 
selection of a few stanzas as a robbery. 


«* All hail to the ruins*, the rocks and the 
shores ! 

Thou wide-rolling Ocean, all hail! 

Now brilliant with sun-beams, and dimpled 
with oars, 

Now dark with the fresh-blowing gale. 

While soft o’er thy bosom the cloud-shadows 
sail, 

And the silver-wing’d sea-fowl on high, 

Like meteors bespangle the sky, 

Or dive in the gulph, or triumphantly ride, 

Like foam on the surges, the swans of the 
tice. 


‘“« From the tumult and smoke of the city set 
free, 

With eager and awful delight, 

From the crest of the mountain I gaze upon 
thee ; 

I gaze,—and am changed at the sight ; 

For mine eye is illumined, my Genius takes 
flight, 

My soul, like the sun, with a glance 

Embraces the boundless expanse, 

And moves on thy waters, wherever they 
roll, 

From the day-darting zone to the night-brood- 
ing pole. 


“ My Spirit descends where the day-spring 
is born, 

Where the billows are rubies on fire, 

And the breezes that rock the light cradle of 
morn 

Are sweet as the Phoenix's pyre: 

O regions of beauty, of love, and desire! 

O gardens of Eden! in vain 

Placed far on the fathomless main, 


* Scarboro’ Castle, 
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Where Nature with Innocence dwelt in her 
youth, 

When pure was her heart, and unbroken her 
truth. 


« But now the fair rivers of Paradise wind 

Through countries and kingdoms o erthrown ; 

Where the Giant of tyranny crushes man- 
kind, 

Where he reigns,—and will soon reign alone. 

For wide and more wide o’er the sun-beam- 
ing zone, 

He stretches his hundred-fold arms, 

Despoiling, destroying its charms ; 

Beneath his broad footstep the ‘Ganges is 
dry, 

And the mountains recoil from the flash of 
his eye.” 


** As homeward my weary-wing’d Fancy 
extends 

Her star-lighted course through the skies, 

High over the mighty Atlantic ascends, 

And turns upon Europe her eyes; 

Ah me! ches new prospects, new horrors 
arise ! 

T see the war-tempested flood 

All foaming, and panting with blood ; 

‘The panic-struck Ocean in agony roars, 

Rebounds from the battle, and flies to his 
shores. 


“ For Britannia is wielding her trident to- 
day, 

Consuming her foes in her ire, 

And hurling her thunder with absolute sway 

From her wave-ruling chariots of fire. 

She triumphs; the winds and the waters 
conspire 

To spread her invincible name ; 

The universe rings with her fame ; 

But the cries of the fatherless mix with. her 
praise, 

And the tears of the widow are shed on her 
bays ! 


“ O Britain! dear Britain! the land of my 
birth ; 

O Isle, most enchantingly fair ! 

‘Shou Pearl of the Ocean! Thou Gem of 
the Earth! 


Art. IV.---Select Icelandic Poetry, translated 
LIAM HERBERY®. 

BUTLER tells us that when the waters 
of Hipprocene are brewed into ale or 
porter, they make men scribble without 
skill— 

«© Jnspire ye spite of fate, 

And teach all peopie to translate ; 


Tho’ out of languages, in which 

r + ies ¢ ” 

They understand no part of s;eech. 
And certainly of these inspired transla- 
tions and gifts of tongues we have lately 
seen instances, which put our French and 
German teachers in danger of passing tor 
natural-born. 


4 
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O my Mother! my Mother! beware: 

For wealth is a phantom, and empire a snare! 

Oh let not thy birth-right be sold 

For reprobate glory and gold : 

Thy foreign dominions fike wild graftings 
sheot, ; 

They weigh down thy trunk,-~-they will tear 
up thy root : 

“ The root of thine oak, O my Country! 

that stands . 
Rock-planted, and flourishing free ; 

Its branches are stretch’d over far-distant 
lands, 

And its shadow eclipses the sea : 

The blood of our Ancestors nourish’d the 
tree ; 

From their tombs, from their ashes it sprang 3 

Its boughs with their trophies are hung ; 

Their spirit dwells in it: and hark ! for it 
spoke ; 

The voice of our Fathers ascends from their 
oak.” 

This is surely the « new Alczus fancy- 
blest,’ this the free and lofiy strain after 
which the fine mind of Collins seemed 
to feel prophetic longings! It cannot be 
matter of regret that he has rather chosen 
to celebrate the glorious martyrs of Switz 
than those of ‘Thermopyle—the fall of 
Abercrombie than the death of Epami- 
nondas—that his voice inspires thavolun- 
teers of Britain, instead of soothing the 
manes of the victors of Marathon. In 
times like these, 

“ When the welfare of millions is hung in 
the scale, 
And the balance yet trembles with fate,” 
away with the cold pedantry of Greek 
and Roman allusions: let the songs of our 
bards ‘ come home. to our businesses and 
bosoms,’ let them rouse the unconquer- 
able spirit of our forefatherst; and let Bri- 
tain, recollecting betimes in whose might 
it is that she is strong, free, and glorious, 
clasp with rapture to her bosom this 
child of liberty, of virtue, and the muse. 
Strom the Originals ; with Notes. By Wit- 
8vo. pp. 209. 

Mr. Herbert, the author of the volume 
before us, is a splendid exception to the 
prevailing taste in interpretation. He 
knows the language from which he under- 
takes to make his versions. He has ac- 
guired, and with so much command as to 
compose verse in it, the modern Danish ; 
and he has studied the ancient language 
of the north vith an attention and a pe- 
netration, which the Danish interpreters 
of the Edda have reason to envy. For 
the outlandish half of his task, he is qua- 
litied in a rare and superior manner. Hes 
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acguirements are not confined to the Scan- 
diuavian dialects: he has studied books as 
well as words: his reading embraces the 
whole range of the original writers on 
northern paleosophy, the sagas of the 
skald, the chronicles of the historian, and 
the speculations of the antiquary. He 
announces in his preface, pi may he 
speedily realize the promise ! an account 
of the ancient history and poetry ot Ice- 
land. Like the radiations of the boreal 
dawn, he is adapted, and he aspires, to il- 
lumine these frost-bound regions, and 
duskier segments of the literary horizon. 

Whether Mr. Herbert's versification 
and phraseology be so well fitted to secure 
bim rank as a pect, as his learning and 
fidelity to secure him confidence as a 
translator, may be guestioned. Among 
his readers there is already a division of 
opinion. Some think that our language 
can bear the mixture of iambic and ana- 
pestic feet in the same line, without 
sounding altogether discordant and barba- 
rous: others think that it cannot. If 
such a method of versification were that 
of the original sagas, there would be suf- 
ficient excuse for returning to the pri- 
mezyval but exploded rhythms of our fore- 
fathers. The form of verse is an impor- 
tant part of the characteristic features of 
many poems; it belongs much to the 
costume of the composition : an Iliad in 
rime sounds unnaturally ; so would an 
Orlando Furioso in blank verse. But 
rime is a Cimbric*® not a Gothic in- 
vention; we owe it to cur Welsh not 
to our Scandinavian ancestors; we dis- 
figure the poetry of the bard by omitting 
and of the skuld by introducing, it. It is 
irue that the Thryms Quida begins with 
a rimed quatrain, or stanza: 


“ Reidr war tha ving Thor er han vacnadi 
Ok sins hamars um sacnadi :” 


but this is accidental, and is the only part 
of the poem in which any rhyme occurs : 
so that its real alluerative metre might 
thus be imitated, neglecting however the 
short syllable which ought to terminate 
the alternaie lines. 


« Wrath was hing Thor 

When he awoke, 

And for his haauner 

Hied around; 

He shook his beard, 

He brusi’d his brew 3 
he son of earth 

Grop’d every where. ‘i 


ICELANDIC POETRY. 


* Suhm is for making Cimbriinto a Gothic word, and for deriving it from Kiamper, striver, 


To any such imitative form of metre, 
Mr. Herbert preferably substitutes the 
following. 

“ Wrath waxed Thor, when his sleep was 
tlown, 

And he found his trusty hammer gone ; 

He smote his brow, his beard he shox ik, 

‘The son of earth gan round him look ; 

And this the first word, that he spoke $ ° 

© Now listen what I tell thee, Loke ; 

Ww hich neither on earth below is known, 
Nor in Heaven above, my hammer’s gone.” 
Their way to Freyia’s bower they took, 
And this the firs t avord, that he spoke ; 
Thou, Freyia, must lend a w inged robe, 
To seek my hammer round the globe.” 
“ Treyia sung. 
“ That shouldst thou have e, though ’twere 
of gold, 
And that, ‘though ’ twere of silver, hold.” 
Away tlew Loke ; ; the wing’d robe sounds, 
Ire he has left the Asgard grounds, 
And ere he has reach’ d the Jotunheim bounds. 
High on a mound in haughty state 
"Phrym the king of the Thursi sate ; 
Vor his dogs he was twisting collars of gold, 
And trimming the manes ~ of his coursers 
boid. 
“« Thrym sung. 


“ How fare the Asi? the Alfi how? 
Why com’st thou alone to Jotunheim now 7? 


“ Loke sung. 
“ Til fare the Asi; the Alfi mourn; 
Thor’s hammer from him thou hast torn.” 


“« Thrym sung. 


«* J have the Thunderer’s hammer bound, 
Fathoms eight beneath the ground ; 
With it shall no one homeward tread, 
Till he bring me Freyia to share my bed.” 
Away flew Loke ; ; the w ing’d robe sounds, 
Ere he has left the Jotunhei iin bounds, 
And ere he has reach’d the Asgard grounds. 
At Midgard Thor met crafty Loke, 
And this the first word that he spoke ; 
« Have you your errand and labor done? ? 
Tell irom aloft the course, you run. 
lor, setting oft the story fails, 
Aad lying off the lie prevails.” 
Loke stung. 

« My labor is past, mine errand [ bring ; 

Thrym has thine hammer, the gignt king: : 
VW ith it shall no one ho: ne: vd tre vad, 
Till he bear him Frevia to share his bed.” 
‘Their way to lovely Freyia they to wok, 
And this the first word, that he spoke ; 
“ Now, Freyia, busk, as a blooming bri ide 5 . 
Toge the r, we mut, to Jotunheim ride.’ 
Wrath waxed Freyia with ireful look ; 
All Aseard’s hall with wonder shook ; 
Tier great bright necklace started w ide. 
«© Well may ve call me a w auton bride, 
If { with ye to Jotunheim ride.” 
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"The Asi did all to council crowd, 

"The Asiniz all talk’d fast and loud 5 

This they debated, and this they sought, 

How the hammer of ‘Thor should home be 
brought. 

Up then and spoke Heimdaller free, 

Like the Vani, wise was he ; 

“© Now busk we Thor, as a bride so fair ; 

Let him that great bright necklace wear ; 

Round him let ring the spousal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees, 

And on his bosom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braid his hair.” 

Wrath waxed Thor with godlike pride ; 

“ Well may the Asi me deride, 

If 1 let me dight, as a blooming bride.” 

‘Then up spoke Loke, Laufeyia’s son ; 

“* Now hush thee, Thor; this must be done: 

The giants will strait in Asgard reign, 

If thou thine hammer dost not regain.” 

Then busk’d they Thor, as a bride so fair, 

And the great bright necklace gave him to 
wear ; 

Round him let ring the spousal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees, 

And on his bosom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braided his hair. 

Up then arose the cratty Loke, 

Laufeyia’s son, and thus he spoke ; 

“ A servant I thy steps will tend, 

Together we must to Jotunheim wend.” 

Now home the goats together hie ; 

Yoked to the axte they swittly fly. 

The mountains shook, the earth burn’d red, 

As Odin’s son to Jotunheim sped. 

“Phen Thrym the king of the Thursi said ; 

“ Giants, stand up; let the seats be spread : 

Bring Freyia Niorder’s daughter down 

‘To share my bed irom Noatun. 

With horns all gilt each coal-black beast 

Is led to deck the giant’s feast ; 

Large wealth and jewels have I stored ; 

Tlack but Freyia to grace my board.” 

Betimes at evening they approach’d, 

And the mantling ale the giants broach’d: 

The spouse of Sifia ate alone 

Fight salmons, and an ox full-grown, 

And all the cates, on which women feed ; 

And drank three firkins of sparkling mead. 

Then Thrym the king of the Thursi said ; 

““Wenere have ye beheld such a hungry 
maid ? 

Ne’er saw I bride so keenly feed, 

Nor drink so deep of the sparkling mead.” 

Then forward lent the cratty Loke, 

And tius the giant he bespoke ; 

“ Nought haS she eat for eight long nights, 

So did she long for the nuptial rites.” 

He stoop’d beneath her veil to kiss, 

But he started the length of the hall, I wiss. 

“© Why are the looks of Freyia so dive ? 

Tt seems, as her eyeballs glisten’d with fire.” 

Then forward lent the crafty Loke, 

And thus the giant he bespoke ; 

“« Nought has she slept for eight long nights, 

So did she long for the nuptial rites.” 

Then in the giant’s sister came, 

Who dared a bridal gift to claim; 
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“« Those rings of gold from thee I crave, 
If thou wilt all my fondness have, 

All my love and fondness have.” 

‘Then Thrym the king of the Thursi said ; 
“« Bear in the hammer to plight the maid ; 
Upon her lap the bruizer lay, 

And firmly plight our hands and fay.” 
"Phe Thunderer’s soul smiled in his breast, 
W hen the hammer hard on his lap was placed ; 
Thrym first the king of the Thursi he slew, 
And slaughter’d all the giant crew. 

He slew that giant’s sister old, 

Who pray'd ior bridal gifts so bold. 
Instead of money and rings, I wot, 

The hammers bruises were her lot. 

Thus Odin’s son his hammer got.” 


For our parts we are well satisfied with 
this method of translation, and should 
think it a great acquisition to our litera- 
ture, if the principal mythological sagas 
of the Scandinavians were thus to be ver- 
sified ; so that we might exactly know 
what sort of divinitics were those of the 
Goths in their own estimation, and ac- 
cording to their native legends. The 
commentaries of antiquaries have much 
disfigured the heathenism of the north, 
by endeavouring to find a counterpart in 
Grecian mythology for every Gothic god : 
they thus rub out what is peculiar, and 
home-born ; and foist Corinthian capitals 
upon the faggot-shafts of northern archi- 
tecture. There are passages insufficiently 
clear in this version: such are the two 
lines : 

** For setting oft the story fails, 


And lying, oit the lie prevails” 


which in the notes are said to signify, that 
he, who sits down to drink, forgets his 
message : and that he, who lics down to 
sleep, invents another. Such a maxim 
might be reduced to a proverbial form in 
English, e.g. A sipper is a tripper, and 
a napper is a rapper: or 

** Who tells after ale, 

Forgets half his tale: 

Who teils after bed, 

Knows more than was said.” 


But this is not atruth of nature ; it is 
therefore not the meaning of Szmund, 
the sayer; it is contradictory to experi- 
ence ; for wine makes eloquent, but sleep 
refreshes the memory. We suspect the 
interpretation to be incorrect; and that 
the spirit of the proverb is that even a 
short stay affords time for embellishment, 
and a long rest for thorough misrepresen- 
tation and falsehood ; on which accoun 
it is better to receive a message, or a re- 
lation, before the time for indulgence. 
















A sip wets truth; and a draught drowns 
her. The sitting and lying of the text 
are not opposed as food to rest; but as 
ditferent degrees of the same gratification, 
asa short bait toa long one. ‘The words 
are 

“ Opt sitianda saugor um fallaz, 

Ok liggiandi lygi um bellir.” 


Oft from the sitter tales falls about ; and 
from the recumbent, lies. So that the 
meaning would be represented by some 
such words as these: 


** Who sits down alters, 
Who lies down faulters.” 

Or thus : 
“* A pint paints, 
And a quart taints.” 

Or thus: 
«© A mug makes a high-flier, 
A tankard makes a liar :” 


a wise saw likely enough to merit the 
attention of the tippling divinities of Val- 
halla. The men in buckram always mul- 
tiply between glass and glass ; the modest 
hero becomes a Rodomonte; and Rodo- 
monte an epic poet. 

The second poem is less striking : it is 
entitled the Battle of Hafur’s-bay. The 
third contains merely the introduction, 
which Gray left untranslated, to the de- 
scent of Odin. The fourth is the dying 
song of Asbiorn. The fitth is Gunjang 
and Rafen; a short song, of which the 
notes contain a very interesting story. 
The sixth is the combat of Hialmar and 
Oddur, a singular mixture of prose and 
verse, admirably annotated. ‘The seventh 
is the song of Hroke the black. The 
eighth is the death of Hacon, by Evind 
Skaidaspiller. It is one of the finest odes 
extant in any language, and deservedly 
passes for the triumph of Gothic song. 
Percy had already given a prose translation 
of it at page 63 of his five pieces of Runic 
poetry. The new version of Herbert 
runs thus : 


“ Gondul and Skogul swiftly flew, 

To chuse from Yngva’s boasted blood 
What king should wend, with heroes slain 
"Yo dwell in Odin’s rich abode. 


«© Unmail’d beneath his banner bright 
They saw Biorn’s valiant brother stand ; 
The javelins flew ; the foemen fell ; 
The storm of.war gan shake the land. 


*¢ The army’s lord had warn’d the isles ; 
The bane of earls, stout Denmark’s dread, 
With gallant suite of northmen bold 
igh rear’d his eagle-crested head. 

Ann. Rev. Vor. IV. 
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«© The king of men (before he hied 
To stir the war with fearless migiit) 
To ground his iron mail had cast, 

‘The cumbrous hamess of the fight. 


“© He sported with his noble train, 
When roused to guard his native land; 
Joyful beneath the golden helm 

Now did the dauntless monarch stand. 


“ His glittering brand the hauberks clove, 
As if it fell on liquid waves ; 

‘The falchions clash’d, the bucklers broke ; 
‘The armour sung beneath the glaives, 


“ Keen burn’d the swords in bleeding 
wounds ; 

Long axes bow’d the struggling host ; 

Loud echoing rang the bossy shields ; 

Fast rain’d the darts on Storda’s coast. 


« Behind the buckler warriors bled; 
In fight they joy’d from thirst of gold: 

Lot flow’d the blood in Odin’s storm ; 
The stream of blades whelm’d soldiers 

bold. 

« With helmets cleft, and actons pierced, 
The arm’d chiefs rested on the plain ; 
Ah! little thought that valiant host 


‘Yo reath the palace of the slain. 


* Couching her lance quoth Gondul fair ; 
«© The crew of he.ven be now encreas’d ; 
Stout Hacon with his countless host 

Is bidden hence to Odin’s feast.” 


«© The monarch heard the fatal words, 
The stecl-clad maids of slaughter bore ; 
All thoughtful on their steeds they sate, 
And held their giittering shields before. 


« Why thus” (he said) “ the war decide? 

From Heaven we merit victory !” 

“ Thy force” (quoth Skogui) we up- 
held, 


We bade thy mighty foemen fly. 


“© Fair sisters,” (cried the virgin bright) 
Ride we to heaven’s immortal domes ! 
Hear, Odin! Lo, to grace thy court 
‘The king of men, the victor comes.” 


“« Haste, Braga, and Hermoder, bette! 
To meet the chiet” (quoth Odin) * go! 
Hither he wends, whose sturdy arm 

Has wrought iull inany a champion woe.” 


« From war return’d, the battle won, 

His limbs shed fast a gory stream ; 

“© Odin,” (he cried) “ fierce Lord of death, 
Thy feit decrees full savage seem !” 


«The peace of heroes shalt thon have ; 
Quaff with the Gods the sparkling beer ! 
Proud bane of earls,” (great Braga said) 
© Fight valiant brothers hast thou heve.” 


 Ourarms” (the generous king replied) 
« These war-worn hands shall never yicid ; 
Helmet and mail be well preserv’d : 

* Tis good the trusty blade to wield.” 
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“* Then was it known, that Hacon’s h and 
Due offerings to each Power L ad giv’n ; 
Who to their blissful seats was hail’d 


By ai! the glorious host of heav’n. 





Hallow’d the day, 
That bore a kine solar 
His memory be for 
And bless’ 


and famed the year, 
loved! 


ver save i. 






a A ee £2 ok. . ’ 
d the land, on which he moev’d! 


Fenris the wot from Hell unchain’d 
On mortals sh all his fi Irv pour 
} t 


kre HONE ‘he reut anid TOO, 25 Ne, 


Visit this desolated shore. 
he ey ae ae ‘ 
“ Wealth perishes, and kindred die: 


+ ; : 
Desert grows every bill and dale: 
(744) | a ae : 
With heathen gods let Hacon sit, 
' 7 

‘ 


And mek: 





uncholy swains bewail 


In the first quatrain of the fi 


sTatae 
We 





ransiation, it would have been well, tor 
3 : : 

the sake of euphx my, to cCmmoey tae name 
Gondula, which ‘is {; rized to 


Odin. The 
that the 
‘yr, the 


rercy 
d 


the Enclis! 
idea, express d in 
two Valkries were 
of battle, is omitted 
by ethan, 

In the second quatrain Pe “rCy 
the brother of Biora with his 1 
bert unmailed. They read the 
ferently ; but the sequel pre 
to have choseu the true 





sod 
Sve 


and 


o . 
o 
fc 
~ 

7 


fo 

introcizces 
Her- 
e text dif- 


+ 
es Herbert 





redaipg, 


In the third qoetrain Herbert vives 
* eagle-crested head.’ In this case the 


text would surely wae b een written wand 
ara hiclni, not un ry ar hiaim. It micht 
be rendered rary ied first under his} 
met, put on -~ that piece ¢ 








’ Yet we rather ™ 
ing of the prep. ostt ler 
helmet. 

This renderiag is not opposed by the 
repetition in the fifih equatrain, *§ stood 
under his helmet of vold,? where the ter- 


mination m:) 
the new epiinet. 

Adter 
occurs in Percy, wherein he ignorantly in- 
troduces a wholly imaginary deity, namec 
by him Banga, of whoni no trace oc- 
eurs in the 
poetry. Mr. Herbert y 
poses a probable reat 
tion, and very modestly avoids to insert it 
in his text: his reading however will not 
scan. It is with diffdence: that we offer 
any hiut after Mr. Herbert: yet there 
would surely be less violence cone to the 
original by reading feigr Tys, the death- 
doomed of Tyr, instead of the extant 
firir Tys, which would give to the text 
this fori. 


the tweniv-fourth ime a stanza 


dua, nor in any Dortue 





ru 






and interpreta- 





uddoz taurgur 
r Tys ok bag ra 

rdfotom 

y 7 | nna 7? 
Nordmamna. 


a3 Trau 

Feigi 
Hialta 
Hausi 
‘ Down trod the shields of the death- 
doomed of Tyr, and their rings, the hee!s 
of the hard-footed head of the Normans.’ 
By the rigs 
vists of thick gold wire, which the north- 
round the a and 


re or 








ly ment 





is probal it those spiral 






ern chieftains wore 
of which they broke off a piece i 
Jess valuable, in proportion as they W vished 
to recompense a follower. Vhis was in 
fact a form in which they carried money. 

The concludiag guatrain appears to us 
to ha ve Dsl din both interpreiations ; 
ith the most ! 





bu is toain w hesitating de- 
f. ari nf ut we ventare to disagree with 


Y ~ oe 2 y 
Mr. Perbert. 
ne ris 
i 


©‘ Wealth pe 
land und people 
sit with the Heaghen gods, until the morn- 
ing when the tran npet shall sound.’ This 
means, surely, until Hcimdal shall sound 
the brazen tramp, which is to anuounce 
the twilleht of 2 A far nobler 
conclusion to a salileion ode, than Mr. 
Herbert's. © And melancholy swains be- 
wail, and, as seems to us, a far closer and 
more obvious rendering of the original 
text. 

The Biarkamal, a 
overrated antiquity, 
edly commen selection. 


ted 
:t the rear of fati 

Ci 

Tt 


hes, and friends die : 


decay : but Hacon shall 


a 
*h e gods. 


short fragment of 
concludes this learn- 
We regret 


that itizuing andthe desire of 
up r novelty should in general have 





? » = 
induced Ar. Herbert to corfine his ver- 


sions to. short and inedited pieces. It he 
would give us a complete Edda, interpret- 
ing anew the ofien misinterpreted passages, 
and annotating, with the long - arme d 
sower of his aretie erudition, the whole 
me of Scandinavian mythology, he 
Dye to the historian and the 
a Enov sledge hitherto very im/¢ 
he antient reli gion of our fore- 
poet, the correet basis 
which he must one 
day carpioy to decorate the romantic en- 
5 0! TON 3 of the north. It 
ort to supersede than 
the norihern antiquities of 












ts; and, tothe 
i a aes 


miDCrTy, 


tL the ie 





ultivation of these studies will be. 
d to contr ibute to higher interests than 
those of archwologic curiosity ; and to 
prepare the bonds of commercial and civil 
triendship between the nations who once 
bowed to the name of Odin, and who still 
partake the Gothic tongue. The investigae 
tion, of septentrional atiquities ought not 











BERESFORDS SONG OF THE SUN. $63 


to negates WwW holly on conti: rent: 4) industry : Und bringe die Gittinu zum Bade des einsae 








to the praiseworthy names of Griiter, of wuieh sees. 
Rozen, and of Nyerup, we alae that « Es yereiye Lovna, voll Nossa’s Reizen, 
Great Britain will ere k mg have that of und Vara, 
tlerbert to oppose. Wie Sait und Gesang, die Lieb’ und die 
Khe! Braga tone. 

** Tst Achiia der Thuiskonen V aterlar 5 
Unter des weissen ‘Teppichs Hatlen “ Vom Schwert, gegen den Eroberer ge- 
Ruh auf dem Friedenswaren Le rtha! C2tcht 3 ui vd Phat 
lin blumenbestreuterm Hame walle der Wa- »§ Friedens auch, und Ge ere echtigkeit. 

gen hin, lel’ euch Wodan.” 


Art. V.—Tie Song of the Sun; a Poem of the Tleventh Century; from the more 
ancient: Ivelandie Collection called the Edda. Initated by the Rev. James RERES« 
ronp, A. M. Fellow of Merton College, Orford. With a Preface, Notes, and short 
Account of the Author. 8vo. py. 103. 


THE preface to this metrical trausla- a of Hacon is a fine ode :. but so is the 
tion begins with a melancholy dirge on bard of Gray. ‘The trazedies of Schiller, 
the declension of English poetry: asserts, the tabliaux of Wieland, were compose * 
that in the greener —— of society, the at the very close of the eighteenth c 
best poetry” is produced; that our poets tury; just before the French revolu: 4 
are born an age too late; and thatthe had blunted the acme of human r 
bloom of Eng lish poetry w ill soon be past ment. The proportion of good specia. 8 


for ever. of poetry produced in rude times is very 
We deny the fact; we contest the sys- small. 
tem. We maintain that the poets, who Mr. Beresford, no doubt, considers the 


have flourished during the reign of George | song of the sun, as among these 8p cimens. 
the third, have produced as great a quan- It forms one rhapsody of the Semundine 
tity of lasting poetry, as those who flou- Edda, which was com} posed, or compiled 
rished during the reign of Elizabeth, or in Iceland, about the close of the eleventh 
during any other half- century of the Brie century, and re -ecited at Copenhagen in 
tish annals. ‘The tr agedies of that age 1787. Smund, the author, wasa son of 
live; so will the comedies of ours. , Our Sigfusa Ww, a pagan P tiest, aitd of Thoreya : 
chor us-dramas, and our ballads, are decid- but havi ng been taken to Rome, by Jonas, 
ediy superior to those of our ancestors : so the christian bis! hop ot Hola, he embraced 
are our elegies, and songs, andodes. One the religion of the south, and came home 
good translation, Fairfax's ‘Vasso, has been to prop: eate it. He scems to have met 
besqeathc d to us from the times of Eliza- with the gospel of Nicodemus, and with 
beth: we have Sotheby’s Oberon, and se- other legendary books of that kind; fer 
veral other master-pieces, whose colle he introduces raany er which 
Dante, and other early poets, also selected 

And why should a rude age be fay our- i mires. He did not prae- 
able to the production of cood roetry ? tise eclibacy, but married Gudruna, and 
eins | 

] 

l 








tive weight makes a counterpoise. 


ron the Sane so 





Rudeness implies a public of bad criti lived to see his grandchildren eminent. 
an ignorance of history, of antiquities i aised tor preventing a civil war 
the limits of nature, likely ¢ olere tte ihe between the chic fiains Thorgil and Haf- 
absurdest violations of Aarrs costume, lid 

geography, and probability. Accordingly, not only these mythological, but other 
the poets ‘a rude ages, who are neiiaer historical, sagas. He died at the age of 
more nor less likely than others to have eighty. 





A ob} 


or composing, or collecting, 





genius, commonly ofte ndt by w ant of taste: ‘This poem deseribes the death and de- 
and thi is freqn rently j in so great adegree, as Scent to the nether world of the writer, 
to condemn their works to be refachionec d; Whe professes to have dictated it from the 


in which case, the cnr tea runs aw 


va We transcribe the most striking 
with the praise. Homer indeed originat- 


y 





ed early, bat was proix ibly corrected i a “36. 
t"Phanioas i ; : " 
good critic, in an age of taste. Tasso, The hd | ne en e.—Lohg time with lan 
ous Py 
who has produced the next best poem to 7 Br vising 


Bow’d down, [ sat ;—yet ceas’d not lifé to 
Tiomer, flourished in the autumn, not ies ° 
av. oo 


the spring, of Italian culture. Virgil But The All-Petent with his powr pres 
bloomed in an age of refinement, and yail'd :— 
Claudian was still a poet. The funeral Swiit are the la t approaches to the greve. 


e2 
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And now, the heavy chains of death, put on, 

Were to my sides, with iron grasp, tight- 
bound ; 

To burst them I essay’d—but firm they 
held :-— 


None, !acen sore, steps lightly o’er the ground. 


38. 
I felt—past thought!—what strengtl’ning 
press of pains 
From ev’ry pore wrung agonizing foam! 
While, with each night’s return, the maids of 
death 
Invited me in horror to their home! 


* 39. 
IT saw the sun, all faithful star of day, 
Mournful, and wan, amidst the sounding 
spheres: 
I heard, far-off oppos’d, the gates of hell 
Groan heavily, and harshly, through mine 
ears | 
40. 
I saw the sun, with bloody lines drawn o’er— 
While verging to my fall from this terrene: 
Ten-thousand-fold, methought, more fierce 
he stood, 
Than, from my hour of birth, these eyes had 
‘ seen ! 
41. 
J saw the sun:—some Deity august 
He seem’d, as I beheld in trance sublime! 
Him, bent in veneration, I ador’d— 
My last orisons, in the world of time. 


49. 
T saw the sun:—but, in such kind he shone, 
That all was dream !—I hark’d! and seein’d 
to know 
Where Gilvar’s flood, outrageous boiling 


down, 
Thunder’d—with mingling tides of blood— 
below ! 
43 


T saw the sun—but saw with recling eyes ;— 
Fil?d up with horror ! stitf’ning as I lay! 
While more—and every moment more—my 


heart, 
In the last lagguors ling’ring, ebb’d away. 
44, 
Isaw the sun—more damp at heart ne’er 
saw !— 


Now trembling to my fall from upper ground: 

My tongue—a lifeless log it seein’d to lic, 

Where death’s chill gripe had froze all parts 
around. 





AS. 
I saw the sun—but saw the sun no more, 
Beyond the twilight of that doleful day : 
‘To me, the dewy vault of heav’n was clos’d ; 
Aud I was gone—from sorrows cal?'d away.” 


A little farther on, the poet introduces, 
into his infernal regions, figures from the 
northern mytholegy: this is not more out 
ef costume than Dante's placing Charon 
and Virgil in the christian hell, anu ought 


. 





POETRY. 


not to have been suppressed by the trans- 
lator. Instead of the following six stanzas) 
Mr. Bereford gives only three, 


75. Mighty father, 
Greater son, 
Holy spirit of heaven, 
I pray thee, 
W ho hast created us, 
To take us from our woes. 


» Crooked and cunning 
Are the maids that sit 
By the doors of the harsh one 
On steady stools ; 
Tron tears 
Fall o'er their noses, 
Waking hatred among the living, 


The wife of Odin 

Rows in her earth-ship, 
Mightily, merrily ; 
Late shall she furl 

The rope-propt sail. 


. Heir, thy father 
Only has strayed 
With the sons of sunshine, 
And breathed through the hart’s hora 
(or speaking-trumpet), 
Which the wise shunuer of battles 
Lifts trom the tomb. 


“I 
“} 


. These are the words 
Which they wrote, 
The nine daughters of Niard 3 
Bend-forth is the eldest, 
Creep-furth is the youngest, 
And their sisters are seven. 


“I 
io) 


80. Every where 

They abate 

Cold and flame; (Sualr ok suaft-logi) , 
Blood they staunch, 

Wounds they suck, 

And smooth the waves like oil. 


To these six stanzas Mr. Beresford sub- 
stitutes the following three. 


me 


éJ- 
“ Father Omnipotent ! Puissant Son! 
All-holy Spirit!—hear thy servant pray ! 
‘To thee | pray, who gavest man to be, 
Take us,—O take from miseries all away ! 


78. 
These healing strains, iny son, I, sole of men, 
With those that in the sun's bright courts were 
bred, 
Have learn’d for thy behoof; to me, erewhile, 
Brought by my sage instructor from the dead. 


~ 


“yv. 
By the nine daughters to Niardar born 
Was plough’d in leaves of brass my deathless 
lore ; ' 
The first-born skill’d to bend the soul; the last 
Queen of sweet song ;—with those sev’ sisters 
more, 

































Of these three, the seventy-eighth ap- 
pears to us to have been misunderstood. 
The poet means to say: My heir, thy fa- 
ther alone is one, who has frequented the 
sons of light (literature) ; though dead, 
he yet speaketh ; the shunner of battles, 
who is wise, is still heard from the tomb. 

We invite the readers of Dante to com- 
pare this northern skald with the Italian 
post. ‘Fhere is so much analogy in the 
plan of theii compositions, that we are 
persuaded some monkish legend will yet 
be discovered, of which both the writers 
had availed themselves. If the northern 
rhymer has too much abridged, the south- 
ern has too much expanded his theme ; so 
that one may be allowed to hesitate which 
guide to preter into the infernal regions. 
If Semund has nothing very striking to 
exhibit, Dante is so talkative a showman, 


Art. VI.—Poems and Plays. By WuitaM 
in the University of Glasgow. 


Mr. RICHARDSON has _ collected, 
into two elegant pocket-volumes, the scat- 
tered productions of his muse. Three 
little poems only are inserted which have 
never before made their appearance ; they 
are not very interesting, and certainly we 


“ CLARK'S RUSTIC. 


that he makes even of a striking a tedious 
exhibition. We believe, however, that 
he has so much more force, fancy, and in- 
vention, than his Icelandish competitor, 
that readers and critics will on the whole 
prefer his hell, and inscribe over it. 


Per mé si va nella citta dolente : 
Per mé si va nell’ eterno dolere: 
Per mé si vatra la perduta gente. 


But we do not quit all hope, that those 
who enter on such perusals may yet find 
a superior guide. 

Mr. Beresford has executed a meritori- 
ous task with considerable elegance: he 
does not possess the learning of Herbert 
in the northern languages : but he displays 
the reading, the taste, and acccomplishe 
ment, of an educated and travelled man. 


Ricuarnpson, J. Mf. Professor of Humanity 
2 vols. i2mo. A new Edition. 


feel not the slightest inducement on the 
present occasion to deviate from our ori- 
ginal determination, only to notice the 
new edition of a work when it urges a 
claim to attention by additional matter. 


Arr. VIL.—Fugitive Poems. By Mrs. Bayrierp, 12mo. pp. 192. 


MANY of these poems are addressed 
by the author to her children and her hus- 
band, whose duty as an officer im the army 
called him upon a foreign service ; and do 
credit to the feelings of the auyhor as a 


mother and a wife. They are introduced 
by a numerous and a respectable list of 
subscribers, who have uo reason to blush 
at this extension of their patronage. 


Art. VIIL.—Valle Crucis Abbey; or the Vision of the Vale,a Poem. 12mo. pp. 160. 


IN these lines we find a larger portion of politics than of poetry. 


Art. IX.—The Rustic: a Poem in fosr Cantos. 


““SiNG we Man’s life through each pro- 
gressive stage, 

From lisping infancy to silver’d age. 

But chief we paint the manners oi the plain, 

Where joy and health, and honest labour 
reign.” 


Such is the subject of this poem: Mr. 
Ewan Clark has ¢ seen his seventieth year,’ 
and very innocently employed his hours 
of retirement and repose in describing the 
rustic festivities which he had witnessed, 
and perhaps participated, in his earlier 
days. It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect from old age all the fancy of youth ; 


By Ewan Crark. 12mo. pp. 119. 


nor are we disposed to be censorious, and 
claim much from him whose pretensions 
are humble : 


“My muse for lofty pitches shall not roam, 

But homely piper of her native home.” 

This is Mr. Clark’s motto, and a very 
unassuming and appropriate cue it is. His 
descriptions of rustic sports are, we dare 
say, very faithful, and some of them are 
not destitute of animation: particularly 
that of blind-man’s buff, the dance of the 
lads and lasses in the barn, é&c. 
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Art. X.—Ruth a sacred Eclogue ; 
translated from the Work, 


Academies of France, 3 fadr td, and Florence. 


gravings. 


THE writings of this elegant moralist 
and amiable man are dear to al! those who 
have at heart the interest of virtue and 
humanity. Many of M. Horian’s tales 
and novels haye been translated into our 
language, and they cannot be too strongly 
recommended to young persous: “ Ruth” 
and ** Tobit,” however, can no where be 
read with so much effect as in the simple 
language of the Bible. ro Maxey’s trans- 
lations - are very bald: this faalt ‘prob: ibly 
arises from an over-anxious desire nat to 
deviate from the simplicity of his origi- 
nal. ‘ The Spanish Coursey,” and “ The 
French Pullet,” are the two tales which 
he has selected from the miscellaneous 


Art. XI.—Half an Hours Ie 


THE dedication is as unassit as 
the title-page : “* To my own family, these 
tritles are inscribed by: in attectionate sis- 
ter and friend.” “Tis true t! iey are only 
trifles; but we have often lounged away 


uNge: 


ne 
nog 


Art. XI.—Fata 


WOE to the wight whose ‘ fatal ened 


POETRY. 


and Tobit, a Poem. 
and preceded by the Life of 31. de Fiorian, 


or Poems, by Ricuman MANGNALL. 


Curiosity; or the Vision of Sylvester : 
‘SEPH BOUNDEN. 


With tevo select moral Tales, 
Meniber of the 


by S. MAXEY. 12mo. pp: 122, Wiuh ka- 


works of Florian, together with a “ Hyin 
to Friendship,” addressed by the author to 
Boissy d’Anglas, who, in the hour of peril, 
when his friend was under the proscrip- 
tion of Robespierre, lingering in the Con- 
ciergerie, and waiting death, had the cou- 
rage to stand forward in his defence, and 
to plead, with undaunted perseverance, 
for his liberation. This event, however, 
would probably have not taken place but 
for the ninth of ‘Vhermider, which ridded 
France of the sanguinary monster. Boissy 
d’Anglas at length succeeded, and Florian 
retired to the Parc de Sceaux, where he 
soon afterwards died in the 39th.year of 
his age. 


12mo. pp. 80. 


a half-hour much less agreeably than in 
company with this incognita, who, we 
suspect, has concealed her real name with- 
in the mystery of an anagram. 





a Poem in three Books. Jo- 


12mo. pp. 112. 


By 


leaves ! His heavy slumbers will certainly * 


sity” leads him to cut open these lethargic , be unblest by the geuius of poetry. 
Art. XIUL—The Battle of Largs: a Gothic Poem. With several miscellaneous Pieces. 
12mo. pp. 70. 
BELOW the rank of great poris who ttl asseht of onc poetic judge in ten. 


have united, in a considerable degree. al- 
most all the different requisites ‘of their 
art, there exists a class of writers who oc- 
casion no small trouble and perplexity to 
us periodical critics. We mean those in 
whoin sone genuine poetic }imeaments ap- 
pear so meanly clothed or t!-accompaint a 
that we are more than hali-ashamed to : 

knowledge them. ‘To pas ortion to each 
of these his due share of applause and 
censure, encouragement and reproof; to 







discriminate between the rude vigour of 


untutored genius, and the cold extrava- 
gance of labouring mediocrity ; between 
lively ignorance which seeks to learn, and 
dul! conceit that never can be taught—is 
certainly no easy task. Each individual 
reader will determine for himself what 
qualities he most requires in verse, or best 
can Go without ; and however particular 

viticisms Moy be approved as just, no ge- 


porai verdict can be expected to meet the 








Vhese observations nas e ahmost unavoid- 
ably arisen from the work betere us, which 
we proceed more closely to examine, The 
battle fought at Largs, in Ayrshire, A. D. 
1203, was that in which Alexander the 
Thi.= of Scotland, after a bloody and ob- 
stinute conflict, totally deteated Hako 
king of Norway, who, having subdued 
the isles of Bute and Arran, had tanded 
on the coast of Cunningham. The baiiled 
invaders fled for refuge t to their ships, and 
a storm ensuing, many of then: were 
wrecked. King Hako reached the Ork- 
neys in safety, where he landed; but soon 
after died, asis said, of a broken heart 

At the present period, many circumstances 
would unite iu giving an interest to this 
ancient tale if narrated with spirit and 
distinctness. But cur author has wofor- 
tunately fallen into ses cral essential faults. 
In the first place, he has encumbered his 
little poem with a must uncout h mas 

















chinery. The three fatal sisters of north- 
era mythology open with an address to 
Lok, and afterwards hold several conver- 
sations among themselves, all highly tla 

voured from. the dregs of Shakspeare’ 

witch-cauldren. Seco idly, the narrative 
is often impe ded by sentences of turgid 
bombast, delivered in lines so harsh and 
tuneless, that it is hard to say whether it 
will be found more diticult to anderstand 
or to read them: and, thirdiy, the poem 
ends in a most abrupt and unsatisfactory 
manner. The author has evidently, in 
his principal. poem, aimed at more than he 


it, and from some of the smaller pieces, 
we are inclived to augur well of his fu- 
ture proiiciency, provided " will take 
pains to refine his style, and learn that 
coarseness is not strength, nor strangeness 
sublimity. For the description of natural 
objects he appears to have considerable 
talent. 


“¢ With shrill short shricks the petterels past 
Before the howling hurrying blast 

Hold birds, that o'er the de sert deep 

On vague adventures swittiy swee P3 
When ‘ridgy waves the clouds assail, 
‘Yhey skun along the dreadtal vale, 

And oft and ere the dangers gloom, 

‘Yo warn 2 fated vessel's dooin, 

They fieck her hanging stern beneath, 
And churming chaunt tne dirge of death. 
‘Lhe bernacle, that wary fly, 

"Vhe marine : portemsay | sain sins z eye, 





THY BATTLE OF LARGS. 


is at present equal to; but from parts of 





His milkwhite charge r pran “dalong, 
And ch: ng, acigh’d the Danes amon 
Where faint and i zuid Drakoit breath’d, 
H's visor up, his fal chion sheath’d,— 

Strathern his trunche va Wat 'd and: pass “d— 
Put Puchan, ruthless por ie blast 




























’ 
That nercely besom oe the plain, 
And whelms the tre e where many a swain 
Beneath its ¢ bowe ry shade 
‘Pie vow of guih re 38 sp ssiOM WY iad " 
And children held their mirthful sport, 


awe aly) 


s OG resort, 


s‘his | rand, 








muitie burns, 





i pe returns 5 
- 1 a, wells beneath, 
revelrics of Death. 

n t ie Clouds, by tempests driven 
d along the vields of he aven, 

Kly wild, on every side 


2°. PIOUS 


4 
a 





1 CUCVInE S ti : 
° . . aie eT \- ~ 
Vhe Scots retire, for now the — 
(As o'er the ti Batavian plains, 


vian 7 
When rous’d by storms, the billows roar 


Vhrougi: the torn barriers of thé shore; 
And on the dé lure, *, raving loese, 

Rides Ruin multitudinous) 

Roll'd bloody, and behind them spread 
In heaps the dying and the dead.” 





To paint out more minutely the ble 


mishes of this work, as bad rhymes, im- 
perfect sentences, distorted phrases, ree 
dundant ornaments, and violent meta- 





(Of fabulous birth, a pluny brood, 

Bred by the sea in porous wood), 
Whirl'd in the volleys of the storm, 
Flew thick around, nor dreaded harm. 
With circling flight the murmuriig gulls 
Of tusky rocks and shilving shoals 
Apprizd the pilots, while the shore, 
With drizzly mist inpervious he ip 
Alarms their breasts with throl noite g fears 
As on the rushing navy nears.’ 





The following passage, with many 
faults, has most of these excellences 
which seem to mark ont the author for a 
youth indeed, but a youth of some genius 


** As over the main an isle of icc 

Comes with its crystal precipice, 

And silv’ry spires, and * ci vezi — 

All orient in the summer beams 

Awhile the seaman pleas ‘d surveys 

"The glorious pageants distant blaze 5 

But as it nears, the freezing air 

‘Lurns his delisrht to chill despair ; 

And oft he strives, and strives in vain, 

The open rippling sea to ¢ sain, 

Till shipwreckt on the coast hie lies, 
And more by fear than suiiering dic: 33 

& gay afar, so dreadful near, 

Did beld Strathern in fight appear: 


phors, would be Joss of time to us and 
our readers: as for the author, if he has 
voad sense, he will in time amend him- 
self; if net, our criticism cannot amend 
him. With one of his elegant trifles we 
conclude. 


























‘ Deride me not, but softly tell 

‘hat is this dear delicious spell, 
hat makes my soul in absence see, 
No fori but thine, no thought but thee, 





Thee I have met with fond surprise 
lin many a stras ne T'S AZUFE EVES 5 
In inany —_ ly stranger's iuien, 
All present ! e I oft have seen. 





When reund the social board I sit, 

Vi here Faney Sparaies into Wit, 
Wohate’er is polish d, keen, or gay, 
Reminds me of thy sprightly play. 

And if scdater grcupes I join, 

Their wisduin aimiy shadows thine 4 

And Lore the bal idpate only seems 

She duil voila tor of thy beains. 

Even in the solomn scenes of woe, 

V here Sy mpe vihetic sorrows How, 

My w: snd ring thoughts unconscious trace 
O; thee some tender peasive grace. 

4 
3 





Deride me not, but softly tell 
What is the dear delicious spell, 


Art. XIV.—The Spirit of Discovery; or the 
with Notes, historical and it lusirative. By 


«© |] NEED not perhaps inform the reader,” 
says Mr. Bowles, ‘* that I had before written 
2 canto on the subject of this poem; but I 
was dissatisfied with the metre; and felt the 
necessity of some connecting idea that might 
give it a degree of unity and coherence. 

“ This difficulty I considered as almost in- 
separable from the subject; 1 therefore re- 
linquished the design of making an extended 
poem on events, which, though highty inte- 

resting and poetical, were too unconnected 
with each other to unite properly in one re- 
gular whole. - But on being kindly permitted 
to peruse the sheets of Mr. Clarke’s valuable 
work on the History of Navigation, I con- 
ceived (without supposing historically with 
him that all ideas of navigation were derived 
from the ark of Noah) that I might adopt the 
circunstance poctically, as capable of furnish- 
ing an unity of design ; besides which it had 
the advantage of giving a more ‘serious cast 
and character to the whole.” 


We did not peruse this paragraph with- 
out surprize. The work which Mr. 
Bowles praises, is, in our judgment, one 
of the very worst compilations upon which 
o paper was ever wasted; and as for 
Noah’s ark, how it was to give unity of 
design to a long poem upon any other 
subject than the deluge, appeared inex- 
plicable. The poet is himself apprehen- 
sive lest his readers, upon an inattentive 
survey, might imagine there was any care- 
lessness of arrangement, and he has there- 
fore pretixed a general analysis of the se- 
veral books. ‘ I’m sure the design’s good ; 
that cannot be denied. Besides S, sit, I 
have printed above a hundred sheets of 
paper to insinuate the plot into the boxes.” 

Except Burns and Cowper, no pvet of 
the present reign has been so generally 
admired as Mr. Bowles. It will be found, 
we believe, on a reference to the old re- 
views, that few or none of the poems 
which they have highly praised have ever 
become popular ; and that they have usu- 
ally noticed, with censure or scorn, those 
which have been fairly received into the 
funds of English literature. This we well 
remember was the case with Mr. Bowles’s 
first publications. The critical dancing- 

masters of the public attended to nothing 
but his feet; he did not move to the old 
tune of te-te te-twn, which was the tune 
they had been taught, and they did not 
like his new steps. Foreigners, therefore, 
who form their opinions from the English 
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That makes my soul in absence sce 
No form but thine, no thought but thee.” 


Conquest of Ocean. A Poem, in five Books: 
ihe Rev. WM. Liste Row es. 8vo. pp. 250. 


journals, knew not the name of Bowles, 
while his poems were winning their way 
in a manner of all other most gratifying to 
the poet; they were treasured up in the 
memory of young readers, repeated in 
company by lovers. of poetry, and imitated 
by young poets. The beautiful imagery, 
and the natural feeling, with which they 
abound, had found their way to the heart 
of those for whom poetry is written; the 
reviewers had overlooked their excel- 
lences; their praise was reserved for 
ella Crusca and poor Mrs. Robinson. 

It is now twelve years since Mr. Bowles 
first collected his separate pocms into a 
volume; from that time his reputation 
“has been progressive : not that his subse- 
quent pieces have been better than his 
‘first, but they have had the saine charac- 
teristic beauties, and beauties of a higher 
kind were not required for such subjects as 
he had_ usually chosen. But coming for- 
ward at present on other ground, and with 
loftier claims, he fvels and expresses a 
ditidence of success. 


** But after all, at a time so unfavourable to 
long poems, [ doubt wheiier the reader will 
have patience to accompany me to the end of 
my cércum-navigation. tt he do, and if this 
much larger poetical work than [ have ever 
attempted, should be as favourably received 
as what I have before published has been, I 
shall sincerely rejoice. 

«« At all events, in an age which I think 
has prodyced genuine poetry, if I camnet say 
‘ Ed Io, anchi, sono pittore 3? it will be acon- 
solation to me te reflect, that I have no other- 
wise courted the muse, but as the consoler of 
sorrow, the painter of scenes romantic and 
interesting, the hand-maid of good sense, un- 
adulterated fee lings, and relig ious hop e. 

“< Tt was at first intended that the poem 
should consist of six books; one book being 
assigned to Da Gaina, and another to Colum- 
bus. "Yhese have been comprs ssed 3 which I 
was the more inclined to do, as the great stib- 
ject of the discovery of America is in the 
hauds of such poets 2s Mr. Southey and Mi 
Rogers. 

“© There are some inaccuracies and verbal 
errors, Which the author need not point out. 
He has, however, no objecti on to the strictest 
investigation of the faults of this poem, if it be 
pursued in the spirit of fair criticism, and 
the opinions conveyed in the language ef a 
gentleman ?? 


The introductory lines allude to the 
author’s early poems. 




















BOWLES’S SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


«© Awake a louder and a loftier strain ! 
Beloved harp, whose tones have ott beguil’d 
My solitary sorrows, when | left 
"The scene of happier hours, and wander'd far, 
A pale and drooping stranger ; { have sat 
(While evening listea’d to the convent’s bell) 
On the wild margin of the Rhine, and woo'd 
Thy sy mpathies, ‘a-weary of the world.’ 
Aud [have found with thee sad fellows! lip, 
Yet always sw eet, W hene’er my languid haud 
Pass’d carelessiy o’er the res sponsive wires, 
While unambitious of the laurell’d meed 
‘That crowns the gifted bard, f only ask’d 
Some stealing melodies the heart might | love, 
And a brief sonnet to beguile my tears ! 


«* But L had hope that one day I night wake 
Thy strings to higher utterance ; and. now 
Bidd gadieut v giens, and woods, and streams, 
And turning where, magnificent and vast, 
Main Ocean bursts upon my sight, £ strike,— 


Rapt in the theme on which I long have 
mus'd,— 

Strike the loud lyre, and as the blue waves 
rock, 


Swell to their solemn roarthe deep'ning chords. 


Lift thy indignant billows high, proclaim 
Thy terrors, Spirit of the hoary seas ! 
I sing thy dread dominion, amid wrecks, 
And storms, and howling solitudes, to Man 
Subinitted: awtel hade- of Camvens 
Bend from the clouds of Heav’n! 


« By the bold tones 

Of minstrelsy, that o’er the unknown surge 

(Where never daring sail be fore was spread) 

Eel ho’d, and startled from his long re pose 

Th’ indignant phantom of the story Ci ane; 

Qi iet mo think now in the winds 1 hear 

‘Thy animating tones, whilst [ pursue 

With ardent hopes, like thee, my vent’rous 
Way, 

And bid the seas resound my song! And thou, 

Father of Albion's streams, majestic ‘Thames, 

Amid the gitvring scene, whose long-drawn 
wave 

Goes noiseless, yet with conscious pride, be- 
neath 

The thronging vessels’ shadows (nor through 
scenes 

More fair, the vellow Tagus, or the Nile, 

J That an 5 winds). ‘Liou to the 
Strait 

Shalt handy listen, that records s the might 

OF Ocean, like 2 giant at thy feet 

\: anquisivd, and yielding to thy gentler state 

The ancient sceptre of his dread demain !” 


Camoens is wrongly accented in these 
lines; it should be Camoens; the word is 
an amphiiiachys. ‘be note upon his not 
sailing with Gama* might have been 
omitted. The idea for which it apologizes 
would not have been perceived without it, 
and does not deserve to be pointed out. 









cient river, 






S 





* Mr. Rowles writes the name Da Gama linproperly : 


da Gaina atdul! lengia. 
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The poem opens with the resting of the 
ark upon Ararat: no part of the whole is 
better executed or more impressive than 
this; but it would have been as well if 
the author had trusted his reader to find 
out the more striking expressions, with- 
out marking them in capitals. 


‘ ALL WAS ONE WASTE OF WAVES, that 
bury’d deep 
Earth arid its multitudes: the arx alone, 
High on the cloudy van of Ararat, 
Rested: for now the de: th-commission’d storm 
Sinks silent, and the eye of day looks out 
Dim through the haze, while short successive 
gieams 
Flit o'er the face of deluge as it shrinks, 
Or the transparent rain- -drops, falling few, 
Distinct and larger glisten. So the “Ark 
Rests upon Ararat; “but nought around 
Its inmates can behold, save o'er th’ expanse 
Of boundless waters, the Sun’s orient orb 
Stretching the bull's long shadow, orthe Moon 
In silence, thre ugh the silver- cinctur *d clouds, 
Sailing, as she herself were lost, and left 
In NATURE'S LONELINESS ! 


Put oh, sweet Hope, 
Thou bidst a tear of holy extacy 
Start to their eye-lids, when at night the Dove, 
Weary, returris, and lo! an olive leaf 
Wet in her bill: again she is put forth, 
When the sev’nth morn shines on the hoar 
abyss :-— 
Due ev’ning comes: 
NO MORE! 
The dawn awakes, not cold and dripping sad, 
But cheer’d with lovelier sunshine; far away 
The dark-red mountains slow their naked 
peaks 
Upheave above the waste: Imaus gleams: 
Fume the huge torrents on his desert sides: 
Till at the awiul voice of Him WHO RULES 
THE sTorM, the ancient lather and his train 
On the dry land descend. 


HER WINGS ARE HEARD 


Here let us pause— 
No noise in the vast circuit of the globe 
Is heard; no sound of human stirring ; none 
Of pasturing herds, or wandering flocks ; not 
song 
Of birds that solace the forsaken woods 
From mora till eve; save in that spot that 
holds 
The sacred Ark: there the glad sounds ascend, 
Aud Nature listens to the breath of Lrrr. 
‘The fleet horse bounds, high-neighing to the 
wind 
That lifts his streaming mane ; the heifer lows; 
Loud sings the lark amid the rainbow hues ; : 
The lion lifts him muttering ig: MAN comes 
forth— 
Tle kneels upon the earth—he kisses it ; 
Aud to the GOD who stretch’d the radiant 
bow, 
He litts his trembling transports. 


it should cither be Gama, or Vasco 
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The present state of the inhabited world 
is now contrasted with its melancholy ap- 
pearance immediately after the flood: in 
this there are some very happy lines ; but 
it is too episodical, and interrupts the or- 
der of a poem which is of itself too de- 
sultory. After the sacrifice, 
destruction appears to Noah in a dream ; 
his speech aims at sublimity without suc. 
cess. He says 
« My hall 
Deep in the centre of the seas received 

he victims as they sunk | ‘Vhen with dark joy 
{ sat amid ten thousand carcase's 
That weltered at my feet.” 


There is nothing sublime in this: what 
follows is better. He denounces future 
miseries to mankind occasioned by that 
very ark, which has now been the means 
of their preservation ; and he sets before 
him, in vision, the conduct of the Spa- 
niards in Americi, and the wretchedness 
occasioned by the slave-trade. Mrs. More 
has said of the poets, with an illibcrality 
more congenial to her sect than to her own 


better nature, that whenever any mischief 


was to be done, they, to do thein justice, 
had never been backward in furthering it. 
She might more truly have said, that 
whenever the interests of humanity were 
concerned, the poets have been ready and 
disinterested advocates; and the Slave 
Trade, her own subject; should have oc- 
curred to her recollection. 

Iu this part of his poem Mr. Bowles 
calls the native Americans sable: we 
know not whether this be one of the in- 
accuracies for which he has taken out a 
licence in his pretace. The bloody charac- 
ter of the Peruvians should not have been 
insisted upon in the notes; that of the 
Mexicans may be said indeed to 


“ Jusiify the ways of God to man.” 


Whoever is well acquainted with the su- 
perstition of that people, the most bloody 
which ever was established, must regard 
the overthrow of the Mexican empire, 
horrible as its circumstances were, as one 


of the happiest events, as well as one of 


the most splendid, in the history of man- 
kind. 

Waking from this vision Noah ascends 
Mount Ararat (which the author conceives 
to be the Indian Caucasus) led by an angel, 
who, purging his mortal sight, spreads out 
the world below him in prospect. We 
are reminded of Milton by this Pisgah 
view, and by the geographical picture ; 
and pethaps there is nothing in which 


the angel of 
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Milion can so safely be imitated.. The 
angel describes the situation of fallen man 
the rise of superstition, the system of re- 
demption, and the spread of the gospel, 
by means of nayigation, which, whatever 
temporary evil it may occasion, is thus 
subservient to the great sy stem of opti- 
mism. 
“ Tet it suffice, 
ie hath permit d evil for awhile 
‘To mingle its deep hues and sable shades 
Aunid liie's fair perspective, as thou saw’st 
OF late the black’n clouds ; but in the end 
All these shall roi] away, and evening still 
Come smillagly, while the great sun looks 
dowin 
On the ilumia'’d scene. 
Shall smile on all 
God 
Look dow n upon his 
The shrieking 
rise 
From shore to shore, from isle to farthest isle, 
Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, 
Peace and good- will to men. 

















So Charit y 
the earth, and Nature’s 


far off 
» shall 


; and while 
ds liy, one voice 


W ort SS 


nik gi i-ile 


“Thou rest in hope, 
And Him with meekness and with trust adare'” 
“* He said, and spreading bi 
wing, 
Flew to the heav’n of heav’ns; the meek man 
bow’d 
Adoring, and, with pensive thoughts resign’d, 
Bent from the aching height nis lonely way.” 


ight his ampl 


_ 


Thus far there has been a personage in 
the poem, to whom every thing refers : 
but he disappears here at the end of the 
first book. ‘The second is judiciously 
opened by a reference to his prophetic 
view of tuturity : the progress of sociciy, 
and the rise of commerce, is then detailed 
upon the historical hypothesis of Bruce. 
Tyre leads to an ewlogium of England, 
and the book closes with an Ode upon the 
siege of Acre. This digression, the au- 
thor says, appeared to him not only na- 
tural, but in some measure necessary, to 
break the uniformity of the sulyect. This 
is fairly contessing that the subject is bad, 
The ode is in every respect a very poor 
composition. In the notes to this book 
some reasons are offered for supposing 
Ava to be the — of scripture. In one 
fact, however, Mr. Bowles is mistaken : 
he says there is no appearance of ancient 
magnificence in Sofala, no marks of for- 
mer arts and civilization. This is cer- 
tainly erroneous: there were, when the 
country was first discovered by the Por- 
tugueze (and probably still are), large 
ruins resembling those in Upper Egypt. 

The third book opens beautifully, ia 
My, Bowles’s peculiar manner. 














BOWLES'S SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


«My heart has sigh’d in secret, when I 
thought 
‘That the dark tide of time might one day 
cose, 
England, o'er thee, as long since it has clos’d 
On Mevpt and on Tyre: that ages hence, 
L'rom the Paciick’s bitlowy loneliness, 
Whose tract thy daring search reveal'd, some 
isle 
Might is: in green-haired beauty eminent, 
And like a goddess, gii'tering from the deep, 
Hereafter sway the sceptre of domain 
rom pois to poie ; and such as now thou art, 
Perhaps New Holiand be. For who shail say 
What the Omnipotent Eternal One, 
That made the world, hath purposd? 
Thoughts like these, 
Though visionary, tise; and sometimes move 
A moment s sadness, when [ think of thee, 
My country, of thy greatness, and thy name, 
Among the natious; and thy character, 
(Though some tew spots be on thy ilowing 
robe) 
Of loveliest beauty : I have never pass’d 
‘through thy green hamlets on a summer's 
morn, 
Or heard thy sweet bells ring, or saw the 
youths 
And smiling maidens of the villagery 
Gay in their Sunday tire, ut L have said, 
With passing tenderness, * Live, happy land, 
Where the poor peasant feels, his shed though 
smiail, 
An independence and a pride, that fill 
Hhis honest heart with joy —joy such as they 
Who crowd the mart of men may never feel.’ 
Such, England, is thy boast: When I have 
heard 
The roar of Ocean bursting round thy rocks, 
y seen a thousand throngiug masts aspire, 
Far as the eye could reach, trom every port 
Of every nation, streaming with their flags 
Orer the still mirror of the conscious Thames. 
‘es, L have felt a proud emotion swell 
That I was British-born; that [ had liy’d 
A witness of thy glory, my most lov'd 
And honour'd couatry ; and a silent pray’r 
Would rise to Heav'’n, that fame sal peace, 
and love 
And liberty, would walk thy vales, and sing 
‘Lheir holy hymns; whilst thy brave arm re- 
pela” 
Hostility, e’en as thy guardian rocks 
Repel the dash of Ocean; which now calls 
Me, ling’ring fondly on the river’s side, 
On io my destin’d voyage; by the shores 
Of Asia, and the wreck of cities old, 
Ere yet we burst into the wilder deep 
With Gama ; or the huge Atlantic waste 
Witi: bold Coluinbus stem ; or view the bounds 
Of tield-ice, stretching to the southern pole, 
With thee, benevolent, but hapless Cook !” 





The history of the empires succeeding 
Tyre is here touched on: the fall of Baby- 
lon, Cyrus, and Alexander. This conqueror, 
in his career, “ proceeds to the last river 
of the Panjab, the Hyphasis, which de- 
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scends into the Indas, the sources of which 
are near the mountains of Caucasus, 
where the Ark rested.” In this manner 
does the author, like Mr. Bayes, insinuate 
his plot into the reader. A Bramin meets 
him, and sings an ode describing the Hin- 
doo account of the deluge, and P—- 
ing his conquest of the seas. The Hindoo 
mythology is too little understood as yet 
to be fit tor many practical allusions. 

Coimmerce is represented as standing 
on the Pharos of Alexandria, and calling to 
all nations. But a wider scene opens, and 
the poet at once passes to the commence- 
ment of modern discoveries by prince 
Henry, and relates the romance of Robert 
a Machin and Anna d’Arfet. This story, 
which My. Clark has related as sober his- 
tory, is not well managed. The lovers 
are thus described in the island. 


“ Now evening, breathing richer odours 
sweet, 
Came down: a softer sound the circling seas, 
"The ancient woods resounded, while the dove, 
Her murmurs interposing, tenderness 
Awzak'd, yet more endearing, in the hearts 
Of those who, sever’d far from human kind, 
Woman and man, by vows sincere betroth’d, 
Heard but the voice of Nature. The still 
mvon 
Arose—they saw it not—cheek was to cheek 
jnciin’d, and unawares a stealing tear 
Witness’d how blissful was that hour, that 
ecin'd 
Not of the hours that time could count. A kiss 
Stole on the list’niag silence; never yet 
Tiere heard: they trembled, e’en as if the 
Pow'r 
That made the world, that planted the first pair 
Jn Paradise, amid the garden walk’d— 
This since the fairest garden that the world 
Has witness’d, by the fabling sons of Greece 
Hesperian nam d, who feign’d the watchful 
guard 
Of the seal'd dragon, and the golden fruit.” 
it is not very clear who trembled at the 
first kiss which was ever given in the 
istand of Madeira: if the woods be meant, 
it is the most injadicious imitation we 
‘ver remember. The lines upon the 
lady’s tomb have been admired, and we 
shail therefore copy them, without feeling 
any admiration ourselves. 





INSCRIPTION. ANNA D’ARFET. 
« O’er my poor Anna’s lowly grave 
No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring, 
But angels, as the high pines wave, 
‘Their half-heard ‘ meserere sing! 
No flow’rs of transient bloom at eve 
‘The maidens on the turf shall strew ; 
Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, 
Sweets to the sweet! a long adicu! 
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But in this wilderness profound, 
» Oer her the dove shali build her nest, 
And Ocean swell with softer sound 

A requiem to ber dreams of rest! 
Ah! when shall I as quiet be, 

When not a friend, or buman eye, 
Shall mark beneath the mossy tree 

‘The spot where we iorgotten lie? 
To kiss-her name on the cold stone, 

Js all that (now on earth T crave ; 
For in this world [ am alone— 

Oh jay me with ber in the grave.” 
Robert a Machin, 1344.---Miserere no- 

bis, Domine.” 


The poem. passes on to the voyages of 
Gama, Columbus, and Magaihaens. Thus 
far only the triumphs of discovery have 
been described; the last book speaks of 
its evils. The slave-trade ts again noticed, 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru, the buc- 
caneers, and the triumphs of destruction 
by sea, how many perished by shipwreck 
or by savages, which leads to the fate of 
Magalhaens, Perouse, and Cook. The ad- 
vantages resulting from Cook's voyages 
are then stated; and, as he first ascer- 
tained the proximity of America to Asia, 
this circumstance leads us back from the 
point whence we set out, THE ARK OF 
NOAH, and hence we are partly enabled 
to solve, what has been for so many ages 
unknown, the difficulty respecting the 
earth's being peopled from one family. 
‘Fhe poem having thus gained a middle 
and end, the conclusion of the whole is, 
that as thus uncertainty in the physical 
world has been by piscovery cleared up, 
so all the apparent contredictions in the 
moral world shall be reconciled. We 
have yet many existing evils to deplore : 
but when the suprenz pisposEeR’s plan 
shall have been completed, THEN THE 
FarTH, Which has been explored and en- 
lightened by discovery and knowledge, 
shall be destroved ; but the inp OF MAN, 
rendered at Jast perfect, shall endure 
through all ages, and susTIFY His WAYS 
FROM WHOM IT SPRUNG. 

At the conclusion of the poem is this 
expostulation addressed to England, which 
we copy, willing to turn from a plan so 
truly ill-contrived, to notice the merit of 
the execution. 


“¢ But hast thou no deep failings, that might 
turn 
Thy thoughts within thyself? Ask, for the sun 
That shines in heav’n hath seen it, hath thy 
; power 

Never scatter’d sorrow over distant lands? 
Ask of the East, have never thy proud sails 
Borne plunder trom dismember’d provinces, 
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Leaving ‘ the groans of miserable men’ 

Behind! And tree thyself, and lifting high 

The charter of thy frecdom, bought witl 
blood, 

Hast thou not stood, in patient apathy, 

A witness of the tortures and the chains 

‘That Afric’s injur’d sons have known? Stand 
up-—- 

Yes, thou hast visited the caves, and cheer’d 

The gloomy haunts of sorrow; thou hast shed 

A beam of comfort and of righteousness 

On isles remote; hast bid the bread-fruit 
shade 

The Hesperian regions, and hast soften’d much 

With bland amelioration, and with charms 

Of social sweetness, the bard lot of man. 

But weigh’d in trath’s firm balance, ask, if all 

Be even: Donot crimes of ranker growth’ 

Batten amid thy cities, whose loud din, 

From flashing and contending cars, ascends, 

Till morn? Enchanting, as if aught so sweet 

Ne’er faded, do thy daughters wear the weeds 

Of calm domestic peace and wedded love ; 

Or turn, with beautiiul disdain, to dash 

Gay Pleasure’s poison'd chalice from their lips 

Untasted? Hath not sullen atheism, 

Weaving gav ilow’rs of poesy, so sought 

To hide the darkness of his wither’d brow 

With faded and fantastic gallantry 

Of roses, thus to win the thoughtless smile 

Of youthful ignorance? Hast thou with awe 

Look’d up to Him whose pow’r is in the 
clouds, , 

Who bids the storm rush, and it sweeps to 
earth 

The nations that offend, and they are gone, 

Like Tyre and Babylon? Well weigh thyseli— 

‘Then shalt thou rise undaunted in the might 

Of thy Protector, and the gather’d hate 

Of hostile bands shall be but as the sand 

Blown on the everlasting pyramid.” 


To see Dr. Darwin's Loves of the Plants 
and Temple of Nature coupled with the 
Slave Trade as a national sin, is somewhat 
curious ! 

As the poem contains little more than 
two thousand lines, the author need not 
have been apprehensive that its lengthy 
would be a hindrance to its success. Its 
failure is imputable to its plan, than which 
nothing can be clumsier. It is extraordi- 
nary that Mr. Bowles did not recollect the 
fate of Thomson’s Liberty, a case pre- 
ciscly in point. Thomson was a true poct ; 
his subject admitted of splendid parts ; 
but be worked upon a bad plan, and the 
poem has added nothing to his reputation. 

The best parts of this spirit of discovery 
are those which are most in the author's 
original manner, and in this style of writ- 
ing he is not likely to be excelled. The 
odes are the worst ; he has no ear for me- 
trical music. The blank verse, where it 
imitates Milton, imitates him with judg- 
ment, and is as little unhappy as any such 
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imitation can be ; but oceasionally,as must attempt, as little should he lose any; in 
have been perceived in our extraets, there his own style he still remains unrivalled, 
is a sad falling off. Yet, on the whole, if and to that he should confine himself; te 
Mr. Bowles gains no fame by the present excel in one thing is sufficient praise. 


Art XV.—The poetical Works of the Author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chame 


bers. 8vo. pp. 127. 


WE should have commended the re- ‘There at one glance, the royal eye shall meet 
publication of these pieces, if the little Fach varied beauty of St. James’s-street; 
volume in which they are comprized had Stout ‘Palbot there shall ply with hackney 

: i ‘hair 
very unreasonably dear. rn . 
Se ne oes eee oat — And patriot Betty fix her fruit-shop there. 
« > as . £3 ts > ae ‘ 


: io toe 3 b Like distant thunder, now the coach of state 
of extraordinary wit; but it may be re-  qrolls o'er the bridge, that groans beneath its 


marked that, of his six publications, each is weight. 

progressively inferior to the former one. The court hath crost the stream; the sports 

He seems fairly to have been burnt out. begin ; 

Nothing can be better in its kind than Now Noel preaches of rebellion’s sin : 

‘these lines in the Heroic Epistle. And as the powers of his strong pathos rise, 

Lo, brazen tears fall from sir Fletcher's 

« Now'to our lawns of dalliance and delight, eyes. 

Join we the greves of horror and afftight; = While skulking round the pews, that babe of 

‘fhis to atchieve no foreign aids we try, orace, — 


Thy gibbets, Bagshot! shall our wantssupply; Who ne’er before at sermon shew’d his face, 
Hounslow, whose heath sublimer terror tills, — See Jemmy Twitcher shambles; stop! stop 
Shall with her gibbets lend her powder milis. thief! 

Here too, O King of V engeance, in thy tane, He's stol’n the earl of Denbigh’s handkerchief: 
Tremendous Wilkes shail rattle his gold [et Barrington arrest him in mock fury, 


chain 5 ms . And Manstield hang the knave without a jury. 
Aud round that fane 7m many 6 Pyburn tree, But hark the voice of battle shouts from far, 
Hang fragments dire ot Newgate-history ; The Jews and maccaroni’s are at war: 
On this shalt Holland’s dying speech be read, [he Jews prevail, and, thund’ring from the 
Here Bute’s confession, and his wooden head ; stocks, 
While all the minor pluaderers of the age They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles 
(Yoo numereus far for this contracted page) Fox. 
; 1 . 7S > _ > we shu ee ‘ . 
Lhe Rigbys, Calcrafts, Dysons, Bradshaws Jair Schwellenbergen siniles the sport to see, 
there, And all the maids of honour cry te! he! 


Tn straw-stuft efligy, shall kick the air. Be these the rural pastimes that attend 
But say, ye powers, who come when fancy Great Brunswick’s leisure: these shall best 


F calls, ate unbead 
Where shalf our mimic London rear herwails? is roygl mind, whene’er, from state with- 
-That Eastern feature, Art must next produce, drawn, 
yy a sail »£ a. ° ° 
Tho’ not for present yet for future use Fe treads the velvet of his Richmondlawn; 


Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, ‘(jes shall prolong his Asiatic dream, 
Cast in the genuine Asiatic. mould: 


Tho’ Europe’s balance trembles on its beam.” 
Who of three realms shall condescend to ; 


know : 
Nomove than he can spy from Windsor’s brow ; Mr. Almon, the editor, observes that 
For flim that blessing of a better time, the Heroic Epistle and Gray’s Elegy were 
The Muse shall deal awhile in brick and lime; the two most popular short poems pub- 
~— the bold AAE AQT in design, lished in the last century. He had for- 
Au ~ the Thames tling one stupendous fotten the Deserted Village; yet it is so 
ine 


1 . 2 " 
nearly true, as tobe a disgrace to a cen- 
Of marble arches, i rridg at cuts ie id : 
marble arches, in a bridge, that cuts tury in which mere personal satire could 


From Richmond Ferry slant to Brentford 


Butts obtain such applause. We have had much 
Brentford with London’s charms will we Of this during the present reign, and of 
adern ; much merit; but how inferior to Dryden! 


Brentford, the bishopric of parson Horne. 


Art. XVI.—London Cries; or, Pictures of Tumnit and Distress: a Poem. To which is 
added, the Hail of Pedantry. With Notes. 8vo. pp. $7. 


THE London Cries is. an ill-chosen from door to door: one finds pictures of 
title. Qne expects.a.poetical catalogue of distress, beggary, and prostitution: yet 
the pediars, who hawk their various wares tlicse imelaucholy scenzs occupy but a 
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small portion of the satire, which begins 
with the history and antiquities, and ends 
with the present state of the metropolis. 
The plan of the poem is too comprehen- 
sive, disconvecied, and desultory, 

The third satire of Boileau has been ad- 
mirably imitated by Goldsmith in his 
Haunch of Venison. This poem is not 
an equally successful imitation of the sixth 
satire: if that may be called an imitation, 
which perhaps owes its occasional resem- 
blance 
Horace and Juvenal. The French poet is 
more felicitous in the invention of cir- 
cumstance, and more picturesque in the 
description of object. We shall transcribe 
some perallelisms, that we miay net be 
thought to award the preference without 
examination, 


« Here, with Sulmonean dim and desp’rate 
force, 

Contending chariots urge their thund’ring 
course : 

Dull pride of birth, reclin’d in brilliant coach, 

Pines at the vulgar hackney’s bold approach: 

The sturdy ruler of the batter’d car 

Joys painted Fashion’s glitt ring pomp to mar. 


Six chevaux attelés 2 ce fardeau pesant, 

Ont peine & ’émouvoir sur le pave glissan 

D’uncarosse entournant ilaccroche une roue; 

Et dun choc le renverse dans un grand tas 
de boue. 

Quand un autre a Pinstant, 
passer, 

Dans le méme embarras se vient embarasser. 


sefforcant de 


Here Death’s dull waggon moves in black 
parade, 
The plumy pageantry of Mourning’s trade. 


La dun enterrement la funébre ordonnance, 
D’un pas lugubre ci lent vers |'ézlise s’avance. 


And drage’d in creaking chains, the forest's 
= oD ? 
pride, 
Enormous trunks the car-borne ranks divide. 


La sur une charrotte une poutre branlante 
. Vient menacant de loin la foule quelle aug- 
meiite. 


Hurrying where crackling flames ascend on 
high, 

And roll red volumes through the lurid sky. 

Carle feu, dont !a tlamme en ondes se deploie, 

Fait de notre quartier une setoude ‘Troe. 


Now droves of bleating gheep the ebbing 
throng 

Confound, and goaded oxen plunge along : 

The staring, frighted beast, with rattling 
scourge, 


And jagged clubs, the striding drovers urge. 





to the common consultation of 





POETRY. 


Strange varying sights and sounds his senses 
e so] 
scare, 
Uglike the calm repose in pastures fair. 


Et pour surcroit de mzux, un sort matin 
conti’eux 


Conduit en cet endroit ua grand troupeau de 


boeuts : 

Chacun pretend passer; l'un mugit, autre 
jure 

Des mule ts en sonnant augmentent Je mur- 
mure,” 


This writer has learn to make verses. 
His rhymes are generaliy correct, though 
common: his structure of Hne is easy, 
natural, and various, in a higher degree 
than is usual with youag artists. Most 
couplet-makers are content with the few 
forms of line employed by Pope, and ree 
peat, like Darwin, to satiety the golden 
verses and hackneyed cadences of their 
master ; as Cowper says, every warbler 
has his tune by heart. It is some merit 
to have au original note: and not, like the 
bulliinch, to have Jearnt one whole song 
from the hand-organ. 

In order to make poetry, a further ap- 
prenticeship is necessary. Much redun- 
dance must be thrown aside. The ‘pic- 
tures, or descriptions, must be connected 
and grouped : there must be some motive, 
some reason, for their occurrence. If these 
leaves were separated and shuffled, they 


might be reprinted in any new accidental 


order with nearly equal propricty. No 
one leading emotion, as in Boileau, pro- 
vokes the “recapitulation of the objects, 
Hicre are topics for three distinct satires, 
The first, on the change of the manners of 
London from ancient rudeness to modern 
refinement, which the ape of Juvenal 
would consider as a change tor the worse, 
The second, on the embarrassments cf 
thronged places, which Boileau has so ad- 
mirably condensed. The third, on the 
disiress of the unfortunate but necessary 
portion of the population of « great city ; 
which seems to be the favourite topic ot 
the author, as he has illustrated it by 
various notes relative to plans of bene- 
ficence. We recommend a separate poem 
on each of these subjects; but as didactic 
topics are not favourable to the display of 
fancy, a long elaboration will be requisite 
to infuse the sterling sense of Pope o¥ 
Johnson. 

The hall of pedantry is comptsed in 
Spenser’s dialect, but in a less picturesque 
manner. Personified abstractions belong 
to the philosophic, not to the poetic style : 
the Greeks wisely ayoided them in poetry. 
ae 
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Ant. XVIL—Rallads, 


a on ¥ 3 


Animals, with Prints, 


MEDIOCRITY, asall the world knows, 
is forbidden to poets and to punsters ; but 
the punster has ; a privilege peculiar to him- 
self,—the exceeding badness of his puns 
is imputed as a merit. This privilege 
may fairly be ey xtended to: Mr. Hi i ryley : 
his present volu:ne is so incomp: wably ab- 
surd that no merit within his reach could 
have vee us half so much. Let us 
treat our readers wish the first ballad : 
«© Of all the 

The fa 


iless friends of man 






1 
»spePec: 


ui GO i deen 
Deserving from the human clan 
The tenderest esteem: - 


This feeling creaiure form’d to love, 
i tch. and to defend 
Yo watch, a: o detend, 

Was given to man by powers above, 
«AA guardian, and a friend! 

YT sing, of all e’er known to live‘ 
‘Lhe truest friend canine ; 

And glory if my verse may give, 
Brave Fido! it is thine. 

A dog of many a sportive trick, 
Tho’ rough and ‘at rge of limb. 

Fido would chase the floating stick 
When Lucy cried, “ go swim.” 





And what command could Lucy give, 
Her dog would not obey ? 

For her it seem’d his prid: ‘to live, 
Blest in her gentle sway! 


For conscious of her every care 
He strain’d each feeling nerve, 
To please that friend, his lady tzir 

Commanded him to serve. 


Of many friends to Lucy dear, 
One rose above the rest; 

Proclaim’d, in giory’s bright career, 
The monarch of her breast. 








Tender and brzve, her Edward came 
To bid his fair adieu; 

To India call’d, in honour’s name, 
To honour he was true. 


The farewell rack’d poor Lucy’s heart, 
Nor pain'd her lover less; 

And Fido, when he saw thc an gets 
Seem’d full of their distress 


Lucy, who thro’ her tears descried 
His sympathetic air, 

‘Go! with hin, lido!’ fondly cried, 
‘ And make his lite thy care!’ 





The dog her order understood, 
Or seem’d to understand, 

It was his glory to make good 
Affection’s kind comm rand.” 


Edward, when he was in 


By Wiriusam Har tey, Esa. 
designed und engraved by Wit.taAM BLAKE. 





Founded on Anecdotes reléting te 
8vo. pp. 212, 


it seems, frequently to take a fearless 
swim, as Mr. Hayley poetically expresses 

himself, not being aware that there was a 
crocodile in the water. His custom was 
te leap from a high bank. One day when 
he was undressing, Fido did all he could 
to prevent him; his master, not under- 
standing the meaning of this interruption, 
scolded, and at last beat him; but the dog 
finding all his efforts vain, and seeing Ed- 

ward abc mt to plunge in, ran before him, 
and leapti—into the crocodile’s mouth. 
The poet t has had the singular good fortune 
to mect with a painter capable of doing 
full justice to his conceptions ; and, in fact, 
when we look at the delectable frontis- 
piece to this volume which represents 
Edward starting back, Fido volunt, and the 
crocodile rampant, with a mouth open like 
a boot-jack to receive him, we know not 
whether most to admire the genius of Mr. 
William Blake or of Mr. William Hayle 

The conclusion of the story is equally ori- 


—— 
gin ae 


«When Lucy heard of Fido’s fate, 
What showers of tears she shed! 

No cost would she have thought too great 
‘To celebrate the dead. 


Bat gold had not the power to raise 
A semblance of her friend; 

Yet kind compassion, who surveys, 
Seon bids her sorrow end. 

A sculptor, pity’s genuine son! 
Knew her well-founded grief ; 

And quickly, though he promised none, 
Gave her the best relief; 


He, rich in Lucy’s siste rs heart, 
By love ani d friendshi p’s aid, 

Of Fido, with the happiest art, 
A secret statue mace. 


By stealth in Lucy’s chamber plag'd, 
it charm’d the mourner there, 

Till Edward, with new glory grac’d, 
tejoin’d his faithful fair. 


The marble Fido in their sight, 
Enhane’d their nuptial bliss: ; 
And Lucy every morn, and night, 

Gave him a grateful kiss.” 


The second ballad relates how an cagle 
in Scotland carried a child to his eyrie, 
and the ne climbed after it. Her 
son, a boy of seven years old, stands be- 
low watching her, and the story thus, pro 
ceeds, 
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* He saw, as far as eye may ken, 
A crag with blood detil'd, 

And entering this aerial den 
The eagle and ihe child. 

The boy, tho’ trusting much in God, 
With generous fear was fill’d; 

Aware, that, if those crags she trod, 
His mother might be kid. 

His youthful mind was not aware 
How nature may sustain 

Life, guarded by maternal care 
From peril, and from pain. 

And now he sces, or thinks he sees 
(His heart begins to pant) 

A weman crawling on her knees, 
Close to the eagie’s haunt. 

It is thy mother, gallant boy, 
Lo! up her figure springs: 

She darts, unheard, with speechless joy 
Between the eagle’s wings. 

Behold! her arms its neck enchain, 
And clasp her babe below: 

TW’ entangled bird attempts in vain 
Its burthen to o’erthrow. 


POETRY. 








Now heaven fend thee, mother bold, 
Thy peril s extreme: 
Thou'rt dead, if thou let go thy hold, 


Scar'd by that savage screain ; 


And bravely if thou keep it fast, 
What yet may be thy doom! 

This very hour may be thy last, 
That aerie prove thy tomb. 


No! No! thank heaven! O nobly done! 
© marvellous attack ! 

I see thee riding in the sun, 
Upon the eagie’s back.” 


The remaining tales are equally marvel- 
lous in design, and equally extraordinary 
in execution. J irginibus puerisque canto, 
says the author. We could not help quot- 
ing O'Keefe’s song, Hayley-gayly gan- 
borayly higgledy piggledy galloping drag- 
gie-tail'd dreary dun, 


Art. XVIIL—Oriental Tules,.translated into English Verse. By J. Horpner, Esa. 


RA. 


IT would be unjust to examine the 
faults of these tales with any degree of ri- 
gour, after Mr. Hoppner’s avowal in the 
preface. 


«« My eldest son having the prospect of an 
appointment in India, the attainment of the 
Persian language became an essential point 
in his education; and among other books laid 
betore him, was the ‘Tooti Nameh, or Tales of 
the Parrot. It was in a translation of this 
work that I first read the tale of * the Ass and 
the Stag,’ the genuine merit of which struck 
me so forcibly, as to engage me in an attempt 
at putting it into verse, where I conceived the 
humour and whiinsical gravity of the dialogue 
would be seen to more advantage. Whether 
I was right in this conjecture will be ascer- 
tained by those less partial than the most dif- 
fident author ever was supposed to be: and 
to their decision | shall readily submit; satis- 
fied that what I may lose om the side of va- 
nity, I shall gain in a more just estimation of 
my own powers, and in the subsequent ma- 
nagement of them accordingly. 

*¢ Let it not however be interred from this, 
that I have the slightest intention of ever mak- 
ing my appearance before the public again as 
2 poet. I have too great a reverence for this 
art, to suppose that J may attain, at my lei- 
sure, what men with greater advantages have 
not been able to acquire after the most dili- 
gent study. My object in publishing these 
trifles was rather to prove my love than dist 
play my skill: and when Tam called upon to 
shew ‘some vanity of mine art,’ it shall be 
in a mode im which I have a more legitimate 
claim to attention and public favour. If it 
be urged that this demonstration of attach- 





Svo. pp. 123. 


ment to excellence out of my peculiar line of 
study was unnecessary, I reply—that I cannot 
think so. Every thing that artists may hope 
to achieve with the view of raising themselves 
in the just estimation of a public’ so little dis- 
posed in their favour, should be attempted. 
‘Lhe general opinion entertained of the ex- 
tent of our acquisitions, is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the judgment passed upon sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Lectures: for, since they cannot 
be styled clumsy performances, the honour 
of having written them has been awarded to 
others, not only against the evidence of com- 
mon sense, but of men of the highest respecta- 
bility, who had ample means of better intor- 
mation. 

* On what this hostility to English artists 
is founded, it would perhaps be difficult to 
guess. lew men act more discreetly, cr la- 
bour with greater diligence to obtain that to 
which, in the present state of art in Europe, 
they have decidedly the best clam. ‘The in- 
come arising from any liberal profession, how- 
ever great it may be, is not a sufficient stimu- 
lus to noble exertions ; and those, therefore, 
cut off the incitements to a virtuous ambition, 
who withhold their praise. He who is con- 
demned to pursue his studies with ideas of 
loss and gain, will stop at that point where 
exertion ceases to be protitable ; and labour 
to live now, instead of hereafter.” 


The remainder of the preface, which is 
of considerable length, contains some very 
able and very just strictures uponthe French 
artists, and, in particular, the success which 
Brun has obtained in England. 
s are not indeed quite in 
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their place, but they are well-founded, 
and well-justified. 


* T haye, as the reader sees, availed my- 
self of the present occasion to express my 
sentiments on this subject, not as it may af- 
fect me, but public taste, so intimately con- 
nected with morals, and, indeed, with every 
thing that distinguishes a great from a bar- 
barous nation. All private considerations in 
matters of this moment must give way to a 
more imperious duty; and whenever a spu- 
rious art appears ainong us, powerful enough 
in its patronage, not in its inherent strength, 
to do mischief, | trust I shall neither want pa- 
trivtism nor courage openly to meet, and 
cordially to assist in its defeat and extermina- 
tion. 

* Although the age of chivalry is past, it 
may still be thought that the common flaws 
uf gallantry required me to spare the artist, 
in honour of her sex. But, in her overween= 
ing presumption, Madame le Brun has de- 
stroyed distinction, and ostentatiously waved 
her privilege. She has challenged hostility, 
when she might have escaped with impunity 
by falling into that rank which the mediocrity 
of her talents, and the state of the arts in this 
country, rendered it decent for her to take. 
To expose successful imposition is, at all 
times, a hazardous enterprise, and, unfortu- 
nately, personal considerations, in the present 
case, add a degree of unpopularity to the 
danger,—but silence might have been mis- 
taken for acquiescence; and the world has 
nothing more painful to inflict than the impu- 
tation of inferiority to such miserable produc- 
tions. That these are not merely the fretfal 
and interested wailings of personal disappoint- 
ment, every one the least acquainted with my 
intercourse in society will, | am pessuaded, 
do me the justice to believe: Were this a fit 
occasion tu enlarge on matters of private con- 
cern, or to unbosom myself on such a sub- 
ject, I could display instances of benefits con= 
ferred upon me, in consideration of my pro- 
fessional character, which in the few boastful 
events of my life, stand as eminently distin- 
guished as do the personages who, in addition 
to the high respect and veneration due to 
their rank and talents, have bound me to 
them by indissdluble ties of the warmest gra- 
titude. 

“*It is nd trifling consolation to me, that 
the few strictures which I have advanced on 
the expensive trash of this lady, cannot, by 
the most prejudiced of her partisans, be at- 
tributed to any suggestions of jealousy, which 
always implies a common aim; which has in 
view the same excellence to excite ambition— 
the same powers to invigorate contention. 
Enthusiasm is sufficiently contagious, but who 


has ever heatd of the attractions of inanity ; . 


or what English artist could be warmed with 
the frigid productions of French art? 





* Where burnish’d beads, silk, sat 
In leaden lustre with the 


An. Rev, Voi. LV; 


laces vie, 
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Where broad-cloth breathes, té talk where 
cushions strive, 
And all, but Sir, coe Madam, looks alive.’ 


The tales are not improved by being told 
in verse: they are not of that character 
of fiction in which poetry delights. Lest, 
however, we should be conceived to im- 
ply a heavier censure than is our intention, 
we add a specimen which will by no 
means discredit the artist. An ass and a 
stag have broken ipto a garden, and the 
ass, intoxicated with cabbage and parsley, 
insists upen singing. 


“ The stag, half pitying, half amazed 
Upon his old associate gazed ; 

‘What! hast thou lost thy wits?’ he cried, 
§ Or art thou dreaming, open eyed? 

Sing, quotha! was there ever bred 

Tn any mortal ass’s head 

So strange a thought! But, no offence— 
W hat if we first remove trom hence; 

And taik, as erst, of straw and oats, 

Ot scurvy fare, and mangy coats, 

Of heavy loads, or worse than those, 

Of cruel drivers, and hard blows? 

lor recollect, my gentle friend, 

We're thieves, and plunder is our end. 
See! through what parsley we've been toiling, 
And what fine spinage we are spoiling! 

* He most of all doth outrage reason, 
Who fondly singeth out of season.’ 

A. proverb that, in sense, surpasses 

‘Lhe brains combined of stags and asses: 
Yet, for ] must thy perils trace, 

Sweet bulbul of the long-ear’d race! 

Soft soul of harmony! yet hear; 

If thou wilt rashly charm our ear, 

And with thy warblings, loud and deép, 
Unseal the leaden eye of sleep; 

Roused by thy song, and arm’d with staves, 
"The gard’ner, and a host of slaves, 

To mourning will convert thy strains, 
And make their pastime of thy pains.’ 

“ His nose in scorn the songster rears, 
Pricks up his twinkling length of ears, 
And proudly thus he shot his bolt :— 

* Thou soulless, senseless, tasteless dolt} 

If, when in vulgar prose | try 

My voice, the soul in extacy 

Will to the pale lip trembling flee, 

And pant and struggle to get free, 

Must not my song—— 





*O, past pretence! 

The ear must ‘be deprived of sense,’ 
Rejoin’d the stag,—* form’d of dull clay 
The heart that melts not at thy lay} 
But hold, my ardent prayer aitend, 
Nor yet with songs the welkin rend 
Still the sweet murmur in thy throat, 
Prelusive of the thrilling note ! 
Nor shrink not up thy nestrils, friend, 
Nor thy fair ample jaws extend; 
Lest thou repent thee, when tos fate, 
And moan thy pains, and well-earn’d fate.” 

“« Impatience stung the warbler’s soul, 
Greatly he spusn’d the mean controul, 


Pp 
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And from the verdant turf uprear’d, 
He on his friend contemptuous leer'd: 


Stretch'd his lean neck, and wildly stared, 


Flis dulcet pitch-pipe then prepared, 
Hlis flaky ears prick d up withal, 
And stood in posture musical. 
‘ AhY thought the stag. ‘J greatly fear, 
Siuce he his throat begins to clear, 
And strains and stares, he will not long, 
Deprive us of his promised song. 
Friendship to safety well may yield’ 

ie said, and nimbly fled the feld. 

‘© Aiowe at length, the warbler ass 

Would every former strain surpass; 











So right he aim’d, so loud he bray’d, 
mre 


Phe forest shook, night seem’d afraid, 
And starting at the well-known sound, 
‘The gar(@ ners from their pailets bound; 


POETRY. 


The scared musician this pursues, 
That stops him with insidious noose 5 
Le ee ‘ ee 

Now to atree behold him tied, 
Whilst both prepare to take his hide. 
But first his cudgel cither rears, 

And plies his ribs, his nose, his ears ; 
His head converted to a jelly, 

lis back confounded with his belly; 
All bruised witnout, all broke within, 
'To leaves they now convert his skin; 


Whereon, in characters of gold, ? 
For all good asses, young and old - 
This short instractive taie is told.” § 


The picture of the songster 1s very 
striking, and the whole extract shows that 
Mr. Hoppner would have worked bette: 
on better materials. 


Art. XIX.—A Poetical Epistle to James Barry, sq. Containing Stricturcs upon some 
of the Works of that celebrated Artist. With an Appendix. By Francis BURROUGHS, 


Esq. 8vo. pp. 132. 

THE best lines in this poem are those 
in which the author expresses his patrivtic 
wishes and his private feelings. 


“ Tlow have thy wrongs, O Erin, wrung 

my breast, 

Thy people, goaded, beggar’d, and oppress’d, 

How, have | prov’d, each pang, and teit, each 
smart, 

And, bore thy sorrows, in my aching heart; 

May, heav’n propitious, hear, my sardent 
pray, 

And, make, O! make thee, its, peculiar, care. 

*Mongst nations, give thee, thy, imperial 
piace, 

Restore, thy learning, and, revive, thy grace, 

Snatch thee from civil and intestine strife, 

That arms a brother ’gainst a brother's life: 

By lenient laws restrain the restless mind ; 

And ditlerent sects in holy union bind: 

‘Tune their discordant tongues to sweet ac- 


cord, 
Anil sheathe, for ever, the devouring sword. 
Laws! ftram’d to harmonize contrarious 


creeds, 
Aud heal the wounds thro’ which a nation 
bleeds: 
Laws,—that should mitigate a people’s woes; 
And make them dreadful only to their foes. 
Carist’s cighieous canon!—politic, as just, 
"fo kings comunitted as a sacred trust; 
"Phat truly pious and pacitic code, 
To Gou’s eteraal house the ample road: 
Laws!--mild, impartial, tolerant, and fix’d, 
A boat of union for a people mix'd. 
Such as good Calvert tram’d for Baltimore, 
And Penn, the Numa of th’ Atlantic shore. 
Biappy the land! where laws like these pre- 


vail, 


"I's guide the private, guard the public weal ; 


Where faction dares not raise “bis hideous 
form, ; 
No: biget frenzy conjure up the storm: 





Where all fulfil the strict command He gave, 

Who came to suffer, but who came to save; 

And own his truth divine—though tyrants 
frown, 

That they who bear his cross shall wear his 
crown.” 





€ And thou! 

tost, 

My fortunes fled—my country’s franchise lost, 

My birk conducted tiirough a world of woes, 

Calin’d my sid heart and sooth’d it to repose ; 

Bless‘d be the hour that link’d thy fate with 
mine, : 

And bade our stars, as kindred stars to shine; 

Bless’d be that guiding hand—that angel form, 

‘That mark’d my way and snatch’d me from 
the storm, 

Gave me dear pledges of thy care and love, 

And seeim’d a saving mercy from above. 

‘Thus let me pay the debt to ¢ruth 1 owe, 

And boundless gratitude while Lere below: 

"Phe meed awaits thee, in an higher sphere, 

‘These fading flow’rs, my feeble ofring here. 

And if the wreath my trembling fingers twine, 

Of tlorets fresh, with tendrils frem the vine, 

Be rudely wrought—excuse my tearful eves 

And throbbing heart, that o'er my country 
sighs; 

Sighs, for her slaughter'd sons,—a blood- 
stain’d band, 

And all the horrors that péllute the land.— 

Long may our ruling destinies unite, 

In ; po of envy, and, in fortune’s spite ; 

And many years of health and pleasure past, 

May that which shall divide us—be my last! 

May ¢hen thy thread of life, not rudely torn, 

But gently rais’d,—on seraph’s wing be born; 

Vo Portic—Arvia—Pembroke—Russel rise, 

And torm a2 new galaxy in the skies. 

There, mingling with the good and virtuous, 
shine, 


who on life’s stormy ocean 





Wi 


re, and a light divine. 












SOUTHET'S METRICAL TALES. 


©! had I Jubal’s tyre; or Miriam's tuneful 
tongue, 

High would I hymn their praise, the just 
among ; 

Man's soft consolers, amidst gloomy care, 

A solace sure, in anguish or despair: 

His nurse in childhood, and his friend in age; 

Companions dear, through life’s sore pilgrim- 
age. 

In sickness and in death,—his couch beside, 

His miid physician or his pious guide.” 


Mr. Burroughs is a catholic, and seems 
to believe in the fabulous history of Ire- 
Jand! His poem in general is inferior to 
the passages which we have quoted: the 
best painter of the age deserved a betier 


Art. XX.—Metrical Tales, and other Poems. By Rospert SouTHey. 8yo. pp. 


WHEN the Cibyl asked a specific 
price for her poems, and was refused, she 
burnt a portion of them. She then asked 
the same price for the remainder, and was 
again refused, but with more hesitation. 
At length she burnt another third, and 
obtained her original demand for the re- 
sidue. Could Mr. Southey imitate the 
conduct of the Sibyl, it would be attended 
with equal advantage. The poetic rank 
to which he aspires, would long ago have 
been conceded, had he laid before us only 
the specimens of his excellence: he has 
half-buried his reputation beneath the 
quantity of his productions. 

His Old Woman of Berkley is the best 
original English ballad extant. Were he 
known as a ballad-maker only, by that he 
would stand at the head of the poets in this 
line; but having produced many ballads 
of secondary valuc, he incurs appretiation 
at the average, aud not at the highest rate 
of his production. 

Mr. Southey is adapted for a writer of 
ballads. He is unaffected beyond 2!] our 
poets. He never steps astde to pick up 
an ornament, nor strains the language for 
a curious felicity. The cleanly simplicity 
of the good old time adheres to his 
thoughts and to his expressions. He is 
natural even to excess; for artists ought 
to skip, in their delineations, all the unin- 
teresting features; he usually pourtrays 
too much. He paints external nature 
with the deceptive fidelity of the Flemish 
school, but with too many touches, and 
with insufficient selection of object. Nor 
is it in description only that his copious- 
ness borders on prolixity; in the very 
wording of his phrases, there is a redun- 
dance of expletive and unmeaning par- 


ficles, of fors and ands thengs aid 
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poet. But Mr. Barry's fame will rest 
upoa his own works; his pictures in the 
Adelphi, as they are now the only public 
monument of the art in this kingdom, are 
likely long to be the best. His merit is 
acknowledged, and the nation will regret, 
when it is too late, that it has met wiih 
no better reward. Before Mr. Barry will 
have been ten years in his grave, the Ve- 
nus Anaduomene and the Pandora will 
singly be purchased, and cheaply pur- 
chased, for a larger sum, than all the la- 
bours of the living artist have ever ob- 
tained. His works will be the boast of 
England, and his history its opprobrium. 


202. 
upons, which, in any other form of com- 
position than the ballad, where one is ac- 
customed to it, would be insupportably 
trailing. In the rhetorical figure called 
repetition, Mr. Southey delights; in short, 
he has all the resources of amplification 
at command: what he has to learn is to 
curtail and condense. Milton and Pope 
are the writers he should study; he has 
too much of the Spenser and Dryden exu- 
berance already. 

The first of these metrical tales relates 
God's judgment on bishop Hatto, who, 
having caused the death of the poor du- 
ring a famine, was devoured by rats. 
The catastrophe is well told, the arrival of 
the army of rats is described with living 
movement; but the incident at the barn 
was too tragical to form a subordinate part 
of any narrative, or to be ludicrously 
avenged. 

The pious painter again is somewhat 
faulty in the structure of the fable: for 
when Beelzebub is found in the prison, 
and then vanishes in lightning, it seems 
obvious to arrest the painter again, and to 
chain him as before: one is not satisfied 
that the story is at an end. 

St. Michael’s Chair is one of the poems 
which the author should have suffered to 
perish in the Anthology, where it first ap- 
peared. Mebecca Penlake is a religious 
woman, who, during the sickness of her 
husband, vows to saint Michael a gift of 
six marks, in case of his recovery. With 
honest piety she collects her little savings, 
and urges her husband, as soon as he is 
well enough, to travel with her to saint 
Michael’s church, in order to discharge 
the sacred debt. On the steeple of this 
church is a chair, which projects over the 
eaves: and tradition vouches that every 

Pp2 
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woman, who has the courage to sit in it, 
will be mistress in her own house. Re- 
becca is eager to climb the steeple, and to 
sit in the chair: she falls from the battle- 
ments, and is dashed to pieces on the 
grave-stones. From this incident an at- 
tempt is made to extract mirth: the hus- 
band orders the bell not to be toll'd for 
her death, lest it should wake her. If 
this story had had a lewd turn, the author 
would on no account have related it; he 
is tov much so at times for probability of 
character in his heroes. How can he per- 
mit himself, one of the chastest of our 
poets, the greater immorality of attempt- 
ing to excite laughter, where pity was 
due; and of tickling away the frown, 
which ought to arise at the ingratitude 
and cruelty of this unfecling, this abomin- 
able husband ? 
The ballad of a young man that woul 

read unlawful books is very impressive ; 
and moreover remarkable, as it seems to 
contain the germ of the Old Woman of 
Berkeley. 


* Cornelius Agrippa went out one day, 

His study he lock’d ere he went away, 

And he gave the key of the door to his wife, 
And charg’d her to keep it Jock’d, on her life. 


And if any one ask my study to see, 

1 charge you trust them not with the key, 
Whoever may beg, and intreat, and implore, 
On your life let nobody enter that door, 


There liv’d a young man in the house -vho in 
vain 

Access to that study had sought to obtain, 

And he begg'd and pray’d the books to see, 

Till the foolish woman gave him the key. 


On the study:table a book there lay, 

Which Agrippa bimseli had been reading that 
- day, 

The letters were written with blood within, 

And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin. 


And these horrible leaves of magic between 
Were the ugliest pictures that ever were seen, 
"Lhe likeness.ot things so foul to behold, 
"Vhat what they were, is not fit to be told. 


‘The young man, he began to read 

lie knew not what, but he would proceed, 
When there was heard a sound at the door 
Which as he read on grew more and more. 
And more and more the knocking grew, 
‘The young nan knew not what to do; 

But trembling in fear he sat within, 

‘Till the door was broke and tlie devil came in. 


Two hideous horns on his head he had got 
Like iron heated nine times red hot; 

Tue breath of his nostrils was brimstone blue, 
And dis tail like a fiery serpent grew, 


POETRY. 


What wouldst thou with me? the Wickéd 
One cried, 

But not a word the young man replied ; 

Every hair on his head was standing upright 

And his limbs like a palsy shéok with aifright. 


What wouldst thou with me? cried the Au- 
thor of ill, 

But the wretched young man was silent still; 

Not a word had his lips the power to say, 

And his marrow seein’d to be melting away. 


What wouldst thou with me? the third time 
he cries, 

And a flash of lightning came from his eyes, 

And he lifted his grifiin claw in the air, 

And the young man had not strength fora 
prayer. 


Ifis eyes red fire and fury dart 

As out he tore the young man’s heart ; 
He grinn’d a horrible grin at his prey, 
And in a clap of thunder yanisl’d away, 


The MORAL. 


Henceforth let all young men take heed 
How in a Conjurer’s books they read.” 


A more serious moral would have cone 
verted the poem into a fine and imprés- 
sive allegory. 

King Charlemain is a lively story, but 
narrated with less display of descriptive 
force than is usual with the writer. 

Saint Romuald is somewhat liable to 
the same moral objection as Saint Mi- 
chael’s Chair; that the predominant finad 
emotion is that, which ought not to pre- 
vail; that which Voltaire and the per- 
verters of moral taste would have chosen 
to excite; but the poem is executed in 
Peter Pindar’s best manner, and with rivak 
ease and vivacity, 

The Well of Saint Keyne, which is 
built on the same frame of satire as Saint 
Michael’s Chair, is exquisitely managed ; 
the reader is here not compelled to bestow 
a smile which he disapproves. There are 
few comic ballads equal to this: the three 
last stanzas are especially admirable. The 
ten first stanzas may be censured as dif- 
fuse; but the protraction of expectation 
is on the whole favourable to the effect of 
the close. . 

Bishop Bruno is a well-executed narra- 
tion; if any thing is wanting, it is some 
specific motive for his soul’s being re- 
quired of him that night. We are again 
tempted to transcribe : 


« Bishop Bruno awoke in the dead midnight, 
And he heard his heart beat loud with affright; 
te dreamt he had rung the palace bell, 


And dies it gave was his passing knell 
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Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears so vain, 

Jie turned to sleep and he dreamt again: 

He rung at the palace gate once mere, 

And Death was the porter that opened the 
door. 


He started up at the fearful dream, 

And he heard at his window the screech owl 
scream ! 

Bishop Bruno slept no more that night, .. 

Oh! glad was he when he saw the day light! 


Now he goes forth in proud array, 
For he with the emperor dines to-day ; 
"There was tot a baron in Germany 
That went with # nobler train than he. 


Before and behind his soldiers ride, 

The people throng’d to see their pride; 
‘They bow’d the head, andthe knee they bent, 
But nobody blest him as he went. 


So he went on stately and proud, 

When he heard a voice that cried aloud, 

Ho! ho! bishop Bruno! you trayel with 
glee,.. 

But 1 would have you know, you trayel tome! 


Behind and before and on either side,. 

Te look’d, but nohody he espied: 
And the bishop at that grew cold with fear, 
For he heard the words distinct and clear, 


And when he rung at the palace bell, 
He almost expected to hear his knell; 
And when the porter turn’d the key, 
He almost expected Death to see. 


But soon the bishOp recover'd his glee, 

Yor the emperor welcomed him royally ; 
nd now the tables were spread, and there 
Vere choicest wines and dainty fare. 


And now the bishop had blest the meat, 

When a voice was heard as he sat in his seat,.. 
With the emperor now you are dining in Blea 
But know, bishop Bruno! you sup with met 


The bishop then grew pale with affright, 
And suddenly lost his appetite ; 

All the wine and dainty cheer 

Could not comfort his heart so sick with fear. 


But by little and little recovered he, 
For the wine went flowing merrily, 
And he forgot his former dread, 
And his cheeks again grew rosy red, 


When he sat down to the royal fare 
Bishop Bruno was the saddest man there; 
“But when the masquers entered the hall, 
He was the merriest man of all. 


Then from amid the masquers crowd 
There went a veice hollow and loud,.. 


f 


You have past the day, bishop Bruno, with 
glee! 
But you must pass the night with me! 


His check grows pale and his eye-balls glare, 

And stitf round his tonsure bristles his hair; 

With that there came one from the masquers 
band, 

And took the bishop by the hand. 


‘The hony hand suspended his breath, 

His marrow grew cold at the touch of Deaths 
On saints in vain he attempted to cail, 
Bishop Bruno fell dead in the palace hall.” 


The battle of Blenheim is not adapted 
to become a popular poem: it thwarts 
a certain instinctive patriotism, which 
chooses to value high the successful mili« 
tary efforts of our countrymen, in order 
that a succession of liie-riskers may rise 
up for our defence. The condition of 
mankind is not sufficiently secure against 
violence, to cashier the protecting force of 
rival violence. When we want Marl- 
boroughs, we must praise Marlboroughs. 
It is better to call forth military talent 
under the constitution than over the con- 
stitution. There is no alternative. The 
anti-warlike revolutionists of France must 
submit to the will of the warlike revolu- 
tionists. Poets, pray continue to praise 
heroes! 

Saint Gualberto is a more finished piece 
of versification than this poet often exe- 
cutes: it shows that neat writing is in 
Mr. Southey’s power, whenever be be- 
stows the requisite time and pains. Cow- 
per says, a poet should never tire of cor- 
recting his own works. We recommend 
this truism to Mr. Southey’s notice. 

Of the monodramas, Ximalpoca pleased 
us most: it was probably intended for an 
episode to Madoc, and not being of con- 
venient insertion, was published apart : it 
would not have disparaged that truly great 
and fine poem. We suspect some songs 
of the Indians to have a similar origin. 

The Love Elegies of Abe! Shutilebot- 
tom are excellent, especially the fourth : 
few heroi-comic poems have been com- 
posed with equal felicity. 

The sonnets, the anomalies, the miscel- 
lanies, the eclogues, and the inscriptions, 
comprize good pieces; but there is alloy 
enough among them to make the ore pass 
for a specimen of Jess than its real value. 


Arr. XXI.—The Penance of Hugo, aVision onthe French Revolution. Inthe Manner of 
Dante. In four Cantos. Written on the Occasion of the Death of Nicola Hugo de Basse- 
ville, Envoy from the French Republic at Rome, January 14, 1793. Translated from the 
erigtnal Kalign of Vincenzo Monti into English Verse. “With two additional Cantos. By 
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the R 
Lo rourable Lord Viscount Charleville. 

NO poem of modern Italy, indeed no 
poem ot modern times, has experienced 
such great and rapid success as Vincenzo 
Monti’s Cantica in Morte di Ugo Basse- 
ville, It passed through eighteen edi- 
tions in six months. Itis surprising that 
a work so celebrated, so singular, and 
upon a subject of such temporary attrac- 
tiveness, has not before been naturalised. 
Had this version appeared in 1794, under 
some taking title, and with a larger as- 
sortment of ‘* bloody notes,” the associa- 
tion; would have circulated it, amd its 
territic effects might have vied with those 
of the Furies of ASschylus. 

To the edition of this poem contained 
in the Parnasso Moderno, some brief me- 
moirs of Basseville are prefixed, which 
are not to be found in the translation. He 
was the son of a dyer at Abbeville ; had 
been educated for the church, but aban- 
nore the study of theology, and went to 
seek his fortune at Paris as a man of let- 
ters. There he obtained the situation of 
librarian to some great personage, whose 
name is not mentioned. Two young and 
rich Americans arrived at Paris with let- 
ters to his patron, and he recommended 
Basseville to them as a travelling compa- 
nion or tutor through Germany, tor which 
they rewarded him with a pension of 
three thousand livres. At Berlin he 
formed an intimate friendship with Mira- 
beau, was associated to the royal academy 
there, and carried on a controversy in 
defence of the French writers against 
Carlo Denina, the historiegrapher to Fre- 
deric the Great, and author of the well- 
known work delle Rivoluzioni d@ Italia. 
From thence he travelled into Holland to 
stuly the principles of commerce, upon 
which sul yect he wrote a poem, which, 
according the Tialian editor, does no 
dishonour to his name. Next he pub- 
lished the Elements of Mythology, which 
the French jourvals noticed with praise, 
and a-volume of poeras which evinced 
him to be a man of brilliant imagination, 
but at the same time a consummate liber- 
tine; for, says the Italian, he scattered 
through them those wicked and ee 
clegauces, the springs of which were 
opel ned by Marot and dilated so much by 
Voltaire, that all France has been inun- 
dated and contamiiiated. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution he took the 
§.le of government, and distinguished 


to 


{o 
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ev. Wenry Boyp, A. M. Vicar of Drugmath, in Treiand, and Chaplain to the Right 
Sve. pp. 
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himself in a journal, which bote for 
motto these words: Il faut un Roi auz 
Francois, and he supported the same sen- 
timents ina history of the revolution, in 
two volumes, which he dedicated to his 
great friend La Fayette. But changing 
his opinions, as wider prospects, either poy 
litical or personal, opened upon him, he 
connected himself with Biron and Brissot, 
and Dumourier, and by the interest of the 
latter he was nominated secretary of lega- 
tion at the court of Naples. From thence 
he was sent as envoy of the republic to 
Rome, to stir up, as ié is. said, 4 revolution 
there. Hz is said to have expressed and 
written his opinion that Rome, contrary to 
what he had expected, was melevable, and 
this expression is adduced in proof of the 
euilt of his designs, But he was urged 
ou by some of his countrymen, against his 
own better judgment, and at Jength after 
some open insult to the majesty of the 
pope and the dignity. of the people, the 
mob attacked him. Basseville was an in- 
trepid man, and fired apistol among them; 
they dr, agged him out of the carriage, and 
murdered him upon the spot. No other 
Frenchman was killed, much to the ho- 
nour of the Roman yulace, say the 
Abati Monti his Italigtreditor, and his 
English translator. This moderation of 
the mob seems to imply that the murder 
was premeditated, and that they ‘acted 
under: orders. The persons of ambesta- 
dors have never been held sacred when 
any thing was to be got by assassinating 
and kidnapping them. Dorislaus and 
Ascham, Semonville and Jean de Brie, 
and'sir George Rumbolc, are enough to 
prove the assertion, though the name of 
Basseville were not added to the list. The 
widow and child of this victim were taken 
care of by the pope; he himself in a brief 
wil], which he had time to make before 
he expired, recommended them to the pro- 
tection of Brissot, and of one of his Ame- 
rican friends. 

How long Basseville’s name may be 
preserved by his own writings, we know 
not, never having seen them; in Italy it 
is not likely soon to be forgotten. The 
very singular poem of which he is the 
hero, is in imitation of Dante, and written 
in the terza rima, Dante’s metre. It be- 
gins after the murder, when just time 
enough has elapsed for a devil to have 
seized the soul, and an angel to hyve 
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rescued it. These 


stanzas : 


are 


“The contest paus'd; th’ infernal claimant 
tlew, 
With battied rage, to join the Stvgian crew 
That waited m the deep the.r huiman prey. 
His vulture hands the fury streteh’d on high; 
Then, like a lion, througii the nether sky 
Sent a long yell, and curst the luckless day. 


“© Loud blasphemies against th’ Eternal Sire 
“he demon spoke, while round his temples 
dire 
The horrent hydras, as he shot along, 
Ilissd through the gloom. But irom the 
deadly strife 
Sad tlugo’s spirit, scarce r covering life, 
O'er the abyss with feeble pinions hung. 
“ Smit with alternate aneuish and dism: ays 
Now on his gory members, where tev lay, 
He look’ di: aghast ; and now, with deepe 
awe, 
The world of spirits, from afar, beheld, 
{falf warmn’d by hope, and half by dread re- 
peli'd ; 
New to the second life’s mysterious law. 








«© With smiles that seem’d the rosy dawn ofjoy, 
The Delegate, that on this hard employ 
Was sent, the victim chee:’d, and thus be- 
gan: 
$ Hail! happy Spirit, hail! the doom is past 
Amid that favour’d train thy lot is cast, 
Which owe salvation to the Son of Man. 
“« «Fear not yon dark flood’s sullen roar be- 
low; ; 
You never there fai join the sons of woe, 
‘To quaif the baleful suream, and sing de- 
spair ; ; 
For Justice, with Eternal Love combin’d, 
Shall ourge the black contagion from your 
mind, 
And make you fit to breathe empyreal air. 


«<The great recording angel wrote your 
fate 
In adamant, and bars the blessed gate, 
To keep you from the taste of heavenly joy 
Till France atones her crimes. ‘Lhe troubied 
tide 
fanguish and of rage you long must ride, 
And dec p reniorse your glooiny: hours em- 
ploy. 


“© You shar’d the 
must pay 5 
Yon noisome fume, that, in the face of d aay, 
Breathes horrible to souls, your sense re- 
tin’d, 
Tn torture shal! sustain; for now the hour 
To Vengeance, Vengeance, calls tl’ eternal 
Power, 
Though } 


bin'd?’ 


guilt, and you the price 


ferey still with Justice lives com- 


Mr. Boyd professes to have given only 
a free translation: if however we rightly 
understand the original, he has given ad- 
ditional obscurity to a poem which needed 


the opening 


none, by confusing the scenery. U 
not represented in the Italian as hoveri: 5 
are the lines : 


over the abyss : 





? . 
these 





‘ Allor timide P ali aperse e scosse 
JJanima d’ Ugo alla seconda vita 
Fuor delle membra del suo sangie rosse 
E Ja mortal prigione, ond era useita, 
Subito in dietro a riguardar si volse, 
Tutta ancor sospetiosa’e sbigottita.” 
Has Mr. Boyd been misled by the se- 
cond line ? 
“e E 


lo Spirto d’abisso si partia ?’ 


Hugo bids his sad farewell, and departs 
from Rome with his guiding angel; but 
as they go behold one of the seven 
angels standing on St.Teter’s, and shadow- 
ing the whole Vatican with his’ shield. 
ass on and witness the dispersion 
of the French flect by a storm, and frantic 
Liberty defying Britain, who smites her in 
her wrath. Spain, Italy, Germany are 
rising in arms; the spirit of Basseville, 
Weeping at this sight, reaches Marseilles ; 
a bl: asphemous crowd are there in sulting 
the crucifix, at the foot of which lies a 
human body, newly murdered. The ghost, 
which has just left it, joins Hugo and re- 
lates his history, that he being the common 
executioner of the town, had been order- 
ed by the mob to fasten a halter round the 
image of Christ, and put to death for the 
ied, for which martyrdom his soul had 
found grace : the spirits embrace, and se- 
parate, aud Hugo and his guide ‘hold on 
their way, beholding the miserable state of 
France as they go. Every where they see 


thev 





blood flowing, givbets erected, dead bo- 
dies, churches “demolished, theii le: iden 


roofs sent to the furnace, the country 
lying waste, and boys torn from their pa- 
rents forthe army. At length they reach 
the French Babylon. . 
‘¢ Owhen will Penitence, returning late, 
Atone the crimesoft this.polluted state? 

Pale Sorrow thus her doleful descant sung, 
Ry cruel mockery driven to deep despair, — 


And, roaming round, was heard unhallow’ j 
Care, 
Their tasks dispensing to the madding 


throng. 
« And stern Necessity with iron scourge, 
Was seen the brainless populace to urge 
Yo ruthless deeds. Wiile, with a vacant 
eye, 
Dull Indolence the rising storm beheld, 
And join’d its progress, to the task impell’d, 


With the strong de: pot link’d in Stygian 
tie. 

— 1 hide-bound fiend, ap- 

« There Famine too, an hide-boundiiena, ap 


pear’d, 
And to the dire employ the me any cheer d, 
Distinct, the dire anatuiny was seen; 
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Her rayless eyes in hollow sockets roll’d, 
Her grinding jaws were hideous to behold, 
And Hades glimmer’d on her Gorgon 
° 9 ss) 
mien, 
* Far other was the fiery glance of Rage, 
With lion ramp he trode the dusky stage, 
With Discord close behind, a Stygian 
» bride, 
Rending her veil; a snaky wreath, instead 
Of May’s perfuming fragrance bound her 
head, 
As onward she pursu’d her desperate cuide. 
Fp f 


*¢ A band of Dreams, in moonlight, moody 
mirth 
Jilusive, led the blinded sons of earth 
*'To horrible exploits, and Hope was there, 
Of things impossible: and era Dread, 
With her the living tide impelld, or led 
Fierce in the van, er storming in the rear, 
With quick, reverted eye, and fearful 
look, : 
The trembling soul of Vigilance he shook 
With new alarms, as on the pond’rous bar, 
That clos’d the gate, he fixt an anxious eye; 
For oft with hand unseen, a demon nigh, 
~ Open’d and clos’d at will the port of War. 
s*°T was she, the sister and the slave of 
death, 


Whose dreadful joy, when legions yield their - 


breath, 
Peals thro’ the firmament. When, o’er the 
lain 
She calls her hell-dogs to the feast of gore, 
Her name in thunder rells from share to 
shore, a 
And terror wild foreruns her dismal reign.” 


The characteristic defecis of Mr. Boyd's 
translation may be seen by comparing this 
passage with the original, which consists 
of exactly half as many lines, . 


§¢ Sul. primo entrar della citta dolente 
$tanno il Pianio, le Cure, e la Follia, 
Che salta, e nulla vede, e nulla sente. 

Evvi i! turpe Bisoguo, e la restia 
Jnerzia colle man sotto le ascelle, 
Tuno al? aitra appoggiati in sulla via. 

Evvi P aroitra Fa.ue, a cuila pelle 
(Informasi dll ossa, e i lerct dénti 
Manno orribiie sieve alla mascelle. 

Visen le rubiconda tie furenti, 

EB ia Discordia pazza, il capo avvolta 
_Di lacerate bende e di serpente. 

Vi von eli orbi Desiri: e della stolta 

Ciurmagtia i Sogni, e le Paure smorte, 
_Seinpre ti crin rabbuifate, e sempre in volta, 

Veatia custoda delle mesic porte 
i. le chiude a suo seuno, e le disserra 
Lancelia e incieme Ja rival de Morte 3 

Ja cruda io dico, farryouda Guerra. 

Che nel saazne s’abbevera € gavazza 4; 
E so} del name fa emar la terra.” 


The distinctness, and precision, and 
force, of the orivinal, are destroyed oy this 
joose paraphiase. 
dhe human inhabitants of Paris are at 
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this time preparing for some great event, 
The bells are still, there is no sound of 
business in the streets, but low speeches, 
and murmurs and sounds of sorrow, Wo- 
men are holding their babes closer to the 
breast in fear, and striving in vain to soften 
the hearts of their husbands. The ghosts 
ot the Druids pass over them, and shower 
down blood and poison; and the Parisians 
taste and become mad with the devilish 
intoxication. They seize and bind the 
king, The airs of heaven, motionless with 
horror, bewailed him, and the aigels 
wept; and then the Almighty weighed in 
the balance the crimes of France against 
his divine love and patience. The scales 
hung even till the accusing angel cast in 
the fate of the king, and turned the ba- 
lance at the moment when Louis ascended 
the scaffold. Four spectres ascended with 
him, each had a cord around his neck, 
each held a dagger. The name of each 
was written upon his forehead in blood, 
names terrible to kings and to nature. 
Damiens was one; Ankerstrom another ; 
Ravaillac the third; the fourth hid his 
name with his hand Mr. Boyd says he 
knows not who is meant, unless it be the 
infamous Egalité. Him it cannot mean, 
for he was living when the poem was 
written, and these are called quattro Larve, 
We have no doubt that the person thus 
described as concealing himself, is the 
executioner of Charles fie First ; and this 
is made the more clear, as it is he who 
lets the axe fall. The soul of Louis im- 
mediately ascends: the army of Gallic 
martyrs meet him, and Basseville presses 
and beseeches his forgiveness. The king 
asks who he is. He relates his offence, 
and how his soul had found grace, be- 
cause, hearing at the moment of death 
that the Pope had taken into his protec- 
tion his wife and child, he had shed tears 
of remerse. Louis accepts his repentance, 
and in return for his forgiveness lays his 
gommands upon him. 
« Two kindred souls your sympathy will find. 
Yet to the fate of Bourbon scarce resign’d; 
With ceaseless tears they weep my mourn: 
ful doom. 
O hover o’er their heads with angel wing, 
Aod (it tay guard permits) a requiem sing, 
rom their sad souls to chace the mental 
gloom. 
“ Visit their slumbers, like returning light, 
Give all my glogiesto their inwardsight, 
The more than regal pomp that now ig 
mine. 
‘Tell them what life among the blest I lead, 
Shew them the diadein that binds my head, 
Which envy can’t corrode, nor’ death ree 
sign. 




















;* Tell them that yonder in the blest abode, 
(The bosom of my father and my God) 
I tind a place, and there their coming wait; 
There all past sorrows turn’d to rapt’rous 
joy 
By Heaven’s mysterious guidance, shall em- 
loy ~ 

Ol contemplations in th’ empyreal state.” 

He bids him next go to Rome and bid 
the pope display Emanuel’s standard, and 
unite the whole commonwealth of Christ 
against France ; for without his help Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and Prussia and 
England, will combine in vain. Having 
given these instructions, Louis ascends to 
heaven. ‘The constellations are bedimmed 
by the glories of his passing train, the stars 
put on a brighter pomp of light, and the 
comets display a more majestic length of 
hair ; he reaches the throne of glory, and 
angels sing the triumphs of redeemed 
man. 

Meantime a troop of demons and spec- 
tres crowd round his bleeding body to 
drink the blood, but an angel keeps them 
at bay with his fiery sword. The four 
regicides are at the head of the band; a 
troop of souls from Marseilles follow 
them, who have been lately killed by the 
royalists. Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, 
Rousseau, D’Alembert, Raynal, Bayle, 
and Freret, are described as conspicuous 
among the groups. Next come the Jan- 
senists! Last tite atheists led by the author 
of La Systeme de la Nature. All these 
exult round the headless corpse of the 
king, and boast their share in the cata- 
strophe ; but when the last leader boasts 
that he had done most by destroying God, 
a shudder ran through the whole, like the 
sound of a thick rain, heard in the silence 
of midnight. Basseville, surprized to be- 
hold the ghost of Raynal, whom he knew 
to be yet living, enquires of his guide the 
meaning of this wonder, and is told, as 
Dante had been before him, that while 
his soul is among the damned, a devil 
animates his body, which was the case 
with many other of his countrymen in 
the senate and the forum. 

But now the gates of heaven open, and 
the three angels of terror, and misfortune, 
and death, descend and join the fourth 
who is guarding the body. The spectres 
fly at their approach. Two females come 
forth from the church, each* holding in 
each hand a cup, upon which the previous 
events of the revolution are sculptured, 
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They gather up the blood of Louis, and 
fill with it the four vases, and give them 
to the four angels, denouncing prophetic 
curses. 


« Like four dark pillars of-ascending fume, 
The giant spe. tres rose amid the gloom, 

And te the different quarters of the sky 
At once they point their pinions’ airy sweep, 
And réach the regions where the thunders 

sleep, . 
Till clouds disploding, give them wings to 
tly. 


« Then o’er the fields of fine acrial blue, 
Each trom his goblet flung the gory dew, 
Ditiusive, like a crimson cloud, afar. 
Shedding a sanguine light, that veil’d around 
The stellar fires in bloody billows drown’d ; 
And.ali the planets look’d revenge and war, 


« And, kindling in its fall, the fluid gore 
Seem’d like Gomorrah’s flaming storm of 
yore, 

Sweeping in sulph’rous hurricane along 
The soil, conceiv’d beneath its tiery blast. 
Hell seein’d to foliow wheresoc’er it past, 

And clouds of Erebus the welkin hung, 


« To every heart the penetrating pest 
Svon found its way thro’? many a mortal 
breast, 
And human frenzy met celestial fire ; 
With blended rage, and wak’d to new alarms, 
The angry nations cry’d_¢ to arms! taarms? 
And kindling zones in deadly rage con- 
spire.” 


All Europe flies to arms as the vases of 
blood are poured out. Basseville in hor- 
ror asks how all this is to terminate. Come 
with me and thou shalt know, the guide 
replies ; and here the original poem ends, 
luckily without a prophecy. 

That this poem is highly original, and 
striking in all its parts, cannot be doubted. 
It is the work of a man whose mind has 
been deeply imbued with Dante and with 
the Apocalypse, but whose dreams, though 
blehded with these impressions, have a 
character of theirown. Was Mr.Gillray full 
of this poem when he designed his apo- 
theosis of Hoche? if he were a stranger to 
it, there is a most remarkable similarity be» 
tween the genius of the poet and the artist. 
But Vincenzo Monti seems to have re- 
ceived his visitations rather from a night- 
mare than a heavenly muse, the reign of 
chaos and old night is his native and pro- 
per sphere ; “ half footing and half flying,” 
he makes his way weil through the “ crude 
consistence,” but when he reaches “ the 


* Mr. Boyd says, “ Each in her hands 4 mighty mazer bore,” as if each held but one, s@ 


that when four cups are afterwards filled it does not appear from whence they came, 
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firm opacous globe of this round world,’ 
he is out of his element, his feet have 
neither strength tor walking, nor his wings 
for flight. This Cantica in Morte di Ugo 
Besseviile is upon a plan perfectly suited 
to his powers of execution, it is such a 
dream as lindanum would produce in a 
hag-ridden monk. His Pelegrino Apos- 
tslico is fav inferior. But perhaps none 
ot ‘his compositions more clearly ascertain 
ve character of his imagination than his 
sas sonnets upon Judas Iscariot. As 
as Judas h: is hung himself, Justice 
seizes him, and dipping g her finger in the 
blood of Christ, writes w ith it upon, his 
forehead a sentence of eternal damnation, 
and en him body and soul into hell! 
Lhe angels hide their eyes with their wings 
at the sig ht (this is a very favourite con- 
evit with the poet who has frequently re- 
Pp pated it): the sight of the sentence in red 
letters terrified the damned, he attempts to 
tear it out, but in vain, for God had fixed 
it there. 





« Né sillaba dit Dio mat si cancella.” 


How muth more humanly is the old 
legend of the sabbath of hell conceived, 
which allows Judas to come upon earth 
on a Sunday, and cool himself! 

Mr. Boyd's supplement would have 
‘been better as a separate poem. It is 
indeed connected with the preceding can- 
tos; but as soon as Napoleon comes on 
the stage, we lose sight of Hugo and his 
guide. A demon appears to the Corsican 
im a dream, tells him that Fate has woven 
his fortunes in a purple loom, that he is 
ordained to decide the decom of a nation, 
and that in Egypt the mistress of the spell 

shall tell him all the conditions which are 
required on his part. His actions on the 
insurrection of Vindemaire, which may 
be regarded as the death-day of republic- 
anism in France, and his first campaigns 
in Italy, are rapidly shown or narrated: he 
goes to Egypt and loses his fleet, and the 
wel then shows Hugo Bonaparte’s dream. 
‘bbe Corsican is represented cursing Bri- 
tarmnia, and invoking the aid of the infer- 
nal powers against her. 
«There are conditions, whispering as it 
pat, 
A voice was heard, that in the whirling blast 
Struck with deep cadence on his trembling 
eaty 
Fe started, where he stood, and rais’d 
eves 5 
A dusty column, tow’ring to the skies, 
Caine swee ej ying past, and we siward seem’d 
to ve 





his 
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* fe foliow'd, half in hope, and half afraid, 
As the young Dene pursu ‘d his father ’s shade, 
On to a mass of monumental stone, 
Where broken columns all at random lay, 
Oe rrifted arches there it broke away, 
Like scatter’d clouds by ev’uing Zephyr 
blown. : 
‘* O’er many a shatter’d pile, and long Ar- 
cad , a 
Vith light and dusk altern, the moonbeams 
plas 4 
And flu: nga chequer’d fi 


gure onthe ground, 
Th mimic n 


ty; a aphiox < before 
A giant figure 2 rear’d in years of yore, 
‘lime-scarr’d, and huge, before the er 
trance frowi’d. 









ort poneone® an arch; below a dusky stair, 
That seen’ t passage to deen: ir, 
Yo the he chief a dubious Ww elc ome 
show'd ; 
Yet fearless down the y awning vault he past, 
And thro’ long colonnades, and antres vast, 
The spirits ey’d him onward as he trode. 





tt Gee 


s¢ A cate disclos’d, and all was dark, but soon 
Like Earth’s dim shadow, moving from the 
moon, 
Gig = fingers seem’d to drag away 
A dusky i}, that hid a mirror, bright 
As pl when, full-orb’t, she rule »s the night, 
— ds o’er land and main reflected 
ay. 


* Ent’ring, the wend’ring pair the scene sur- 
vey’d, 
And soon beheld, what seem’d a living shade, 
Seen by the fearful splendour far within, 
Clad in a sable stole, an ancient crone ; 
He look’das it his heart congeal’d to stone 
At her loag wimpled weed, and rivel’d 
skin. 


*¢ ¢ Courage!’ but with a baleful 
smile: 
‘ Not long shall England revel in the spoil 
From Gaul obtai’d. Like Sol, eclips’d 
and ps ilk ey 
Your shac dow d glory , sickens for a time; 
Soon shail it brigite n, like his orb sublime, 
And o’er the powers of Christendom pre- 
vail. 


she cry’d; 


« ¢ Go on—but wear the mask of Virt ue sti ill, 
The fair pretext shall mount you to the hill 
Of Royaity, that courts you to her arms. 

Nay, falfer not, but follow where it leads, 
The ‘ds stard fails, the fearless man suce eeds, 


Whose heart is ail alive to glory’s charms. 
“<«The tinre will come, when you may lay 
aside 


The vizard, when Bellona for your bride 
You take, and from her hands receive the 
crown 
Of laurel, deeply drench’d in royal gore ; 
Then your dread name shall ring from shore 
to shore, 
And thrones and altars spread your long 
renown, 
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«’ * Be bioody, bold, resolv’d, and laugh to 
scorn 
The men that call you cruel and forsworn, 
True to the leading of your natal star ; 
The stars befriend you—we their voyage 
guide ° 
The stellar virtues shed as we decide 
Luxurious peace, or wide-consuining war. 





«©* Vell me, O mother! When shall 1 be- 
hoid 
Britannia’s lag by Fortune’s power controll’d, 
‘od sunk in ocean ?—shall it ever be ? 
That ligt which led me on has leit ine sky. 
* Jock,’ she return’d, ‘at that disc] losing eye ; 
Tiere thy benigaant star revisits thee. 


«That orb you ee, \ vith eager hand I tore 
Fron a five crocodile, in days “of yore, 
And brought it to Dom Daniei’s magic 
fane, 
Like the moon’s disk it grew by Demon’s 
skill; 
And now the mirror shews whate’er T will: 
Go read thy "tri umphs there, by iand and 
wiain,’ 





Mr. Boyd might have found a better 
scene for an Egyptian visien in the St. 
Louis of Le Moyne, a man who anigpt 
have held no ineousidcrable rank amon; 
poets, had he been born in italy ins tead 
of in France 

In this magic mirror, which is better 
conceived than dese sribed, the mi stre ss of 
the spell shows him his future fortunes : 
he doubts the vision, and in one of those 
absurd speeches which satirists so 8 
quently introduce, describes himseif < 
the greatest of all villains, but doubts his 
means of attaining to such high dignity. 
To assist him the witch prepares a caul- 
dron with the help of the Vices, from 
whence they produce a fiend called Anan- 
cus, an allegorical being to represent ne- 
cessity, as understood by fatalists or 
Dr. Priestley, we are told in a note, if the 
yeader pleases, who with his dark apostles 
is to prepare all nations for his yoke. In 
a note we are told of writings in favour of 
predestination, by R. H. (Robert Hall we 
suppose) and others, and referred to the 
Anti-jacobin Review! That he may be 
assured all this is reality, not a mere illu- 
sion of sleep, she adds : 


“ Behokl a sign that what T tell is true, 
The magic beam that yonder meets your 
view, 
Colice ting to a point its orb of light, 
Shall sparkle in the gem that decks your 
hand, 
And point your progress to supreme com- 
mand, 
Like radiant phosphor in the rear of night. 
di 


«© Whene’er you touch the stone, with back- 
ward pray’r 
Which ft shell tea ach, a — or near 
Your bidding shail fuliil, and maze the 
mind 
Which you resolve to taint. By Auten 
dread 
Some work, and some the human engine lead 
by Envy, Sloth, or Pride, with art retin'd.” 
Mr. Boyd should have referred again 
to Thalaba here, for if we mistake uot, 
the source of this is in these lines: , 
«* Abdaldar stood before the flame, 
And held the ring beside, and spake 
TI he language that the elements obey. 
he obedient flame detached a portion 
forth 
‘That inthe crystal entering, was condens sed, 
Gem of the gem, its living eve of fire.” 
“Book LL. p, 87. 


Napoleon after this goes on victori- 
ously, overthrows the direc ctory, and de- 
feats the allied powers, and the angel has 
no other comfort to offer Hugo at last than 
that truth shail prevail through tribula- 
tion. 

These supplementary cantos are worse 
planned than the original, and disturb its 
unity of subject; they have also the same 
fault as the vt. ginal, ror the poem still re- 
mains iW ni i hed, and the question what 
is the end of «(i this, is still to be asked. 
Mr. Bap c ers some powers of fancy, 
and his verse 1s full and sonorous, but it 
wants the force of Monti. This is partly 
to be attributed to the stanza which he 
has chosen. The main advantage of the 
terza rime is its continuousness: the poet 
closes his sentence when he ‘pleases, not 


at stated distances, and this advantage the 


translator has consented to forego. Monti, 
by imitating the old masters, has at least 
kept himself free from the faults of the 
moderns: his style is plain, severe, for- 
cible; the translation has none of these 
characteristics ; it is professedly a tree ver- 
sion, but Monti is one of those poets who 
requires to be translated as closely as pos- 
sible; what is good is not likely to be 
improved by any alteration froma transla- 
tors hand. But the fault which will pre- 
vent it from becoming popular in Eng- 
land, is its obscurity ; a fable so obscure 
required the most perspicuous language, 
and this it has not found. 

A line of Virgil in the notes is thus 
printed : 


Hoe Ithacus velit ct magno mescentur. 
ATRID#, 


Such is the shameful ignorance of our 
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printers, that we now rarely seo a Latin 
mote without some‘such blunder, and the 
errors which they make in the English 
text are more mischievous because they 
are less conspicuous. 
turmerly to have a competent corrector o4 


Arr. XXIL—The Sabbath, and Sabbath Walks; by James Graname. 


SO remarkably successful has this little 
poem been, that it had reached a third 
edition before it came to our hands. For 
some part of its success it has heen in- 
debted to its title, and it may also have 
had a sectarian circulation, but undoubt- 
edly as much is to be attributed to the 
true genius which it displays, 

The preface has nothing prefatory, but 
it is a striking chapter or chapter/et in the 
manner of Montesquieu, 


*¢ Ife who has seen threescore and ten 

years, has lived ten year's af Sabbaths. Vhe 
appropriation of so considerable a portion of 
human lig to religious duties, to domestic 
enjoy iment, and to ineditative leisure, is a 
most merciful branch of the divine dis spensa- 
tion. It is the grand bulwark of poverty 
against the encroachments of capital. ‘The 
Fabouring classes sell their time. ‘Whe rich 
are the buyers, at least they are the chief 
buyers ; for it is obvious, that more than the 
half of the waking hours of those who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, is 
constimed in the manufacture of articles, that 
cannot he deemed either necessaries or com- 
forts. Six days of the week arethus disposed 
of already. 1f Sunday were in the market, 
it would find purchasers too. ‘The abolition 
of the Sabbath would, in truth, be equivalent 
to a sentence, adjudging lo the rich the ser- 
vices of the poor for “life.” 


The poem begins very beautifully : 


« Tow still the morning of the hallowed day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 

The ploughbey’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s 
song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, , mingle d with fading ‘flowers, 
"Fhat yester-snorn bloomed waving in the 
breeze: 

Sounds the most faint attract the ear,—the 
hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant blea iting, midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned ov yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, 
The blackbird’s note comes mellower from 

the date ; 

And sweeter trom the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling 


brook 





Every printer used 
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4 
the press in his employ, and we shall cons 
tinue to notice the reaspecagag of the 
works which come before us, in the bop 
that this may again be peti ee as ne- 
cessary. 


3vo. pp. I 36, 


Murmurs more gently down the deep-worr 
glen ; 
S . J 


While trom yon lowly roof, whose curling 
smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 


‘The voice of psalms, the simple song of 

praise. 
With dove-like wings, 

village broods : 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 

Hath ceased; all, all around is quietness, 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on 
nian, 

Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set 
free, 

Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large; 

And, as his stiff unwieldy balk he rolls, 

His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning 
ray.” 


Peace o'er yon 


After describing the social worship of 
Scotland and ‘ the loftier ritual” of Eng- 
land, the poet paints the solitary sabbath 
of the shepherd's boy, who reads of the 
son of Jesse keeping sheep; and then 
marking the place in his bible with a sprig 
of thyme, sings the hymns which he has 
been taught at home. A fine passage 
follows in a higher strain: 


** Far other times our fathers’ 
knew, 
A virtuous race, to godliness devote. 
What though the sceptic’s scorn hath dared 
to soil 
The record of their fame! What though the 
men 
Of worldly minds have dared to stigmatize 
The sister-cause, Religion and the Law, 
With Superstition’s name! yet, yet “their 
deeds, 
Their constancy in torture, and in death,— 
These on tradition’s tongue still live, ‘these 
shal! 
On history’s honest page be pictured bright 
To latest’ times. Perhaps some bard, whose 
muse 
Disdains the servile strain of Fashion’s quire, 
May celebrate their unambitious names. 
With them each day was holy, every hour 
They stood prepared to die, a people doomed 
To death ;—old men, and youths, and simple 
maids, 
With them gach day was holy; but that mors 


grandsires 














On which the angel said, See where the Lord 

Was laid, joyous arese; to die that day 

Was bliss. Long ere the dawn, by devious 
ways, 

O’er hills, thro’ woods, o’er dreary wastes, 
they sought 

The upland moors, where rivers, there but 
brooks, 

Dispart to different seas: Fast by such brooks, 

A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 

With green sward gay, and flowers that strans 
gers seem 

Amid the heathery wild, that all around 

Fatigues the eye: in solitudes like these 

Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 

A tyrant’s and a bigot’s bloody laws: 

‘There, leaning on his spear, (one of the array, 

‘That, in the times of old, had scathed the rose 

On England’s banner, and had powerless 
struck 

The infatuate monarch and his wavering host,) 

The lyart veteran heard the word of God 

By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick 
poured 

In gentle stream: then rose the song, the 
loud 

Acclaim of praise ; the whecling plover ceased 

dler plaint; the solitary place was glad, 

And on the distant cairns, the watcher’s ear 

Caught doubtfully at times the brecze-borne 
note. 

But years more gloomy followed; and no 
more 

The assembled people dared, in face of day, 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of night, save when the wintry storm raved 
fierce, 

And thunder-peals compelled the men of 
blood 

‘To couch within their dens; then dauntlessly 

‘The scattered few would meet, in some deep 
dell 

By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the voice, 

Their faithful pastor’s voice: He by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book, 

And words of comfort spake: Over their souls 

His accents soothing came,—as to her young 

The heathfowl’s plumes, when at the close of 
eve 


She gathers in, mournful, her brood dis- 
persed 

By murderous sport, and o’er the remnant 
spreads 

Fondiy her wings ; close nestling “neath her 
breast, 

They, cherished, cower amid the purple 
blooms,” 


Mr. Grahame himself should be the 
“poet who should give these excellent mar- 
tyrs their fame. It is udeed to be wished 
that some of the stories which he has ad- 
duced in the notes had been woven into 
the text, but they are told with such force 
and feeling by the original writers, that 
pethaps he was not unreasonably afraid of 
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weakening their effect. What a tale for 
instance is this ! 


**One morning, between five and. six 
hours, John Brown, having performed the 
worship of God in his family, was going, with 
a spade ia his hand, te make ready some 
enw. The mist being very dark, he 
‘new not untit cruel and bloody Claverhouse 
compassed him with three treops of horse, 
brought him to his house, and there examined 
him; who, though he was a man of stammer- 
ing speech, yet answered him distinctly and 
solidly ; which made Claverhouse to examine 
those whom he had taken te be his guidg 
through the muirs, if they had heard him 
preach? They answered, ‘No, no, he was 
never a preacher” He said, ‘If he has never 
preached, meikle he has prayed in his time.” 
He said to John, ‘Go to your prayers, for 
you shall immediately die? When he was 
praving, Claverhouse interrupted him three 
{imes: one tine that he stopped him, he was 
pleading that the Lord weuld spare a rem- 
nant, and net makea full end in the day of 
his anger. Claverhouse said, ‘1 give you 
time to pray, and ye are begun to preach ? 
he turned about upon his knees, and said, 
‘Sir, you know neither the nature of prav- 
ing nor preaching, that calls this preaching ¢ 
then continued without confusion. Wher 
ended, Claverhouse said, ‘ Take good night 
of your wife and children.’ His wife stand- 
ing by with her child in her arms that she 
had brought forth to him, and another child 
of his first wife’s, he came to her, and said) 
* Now, Marion, the day is come that I told 
you would come, whea f spake first to you of 
nuurying me.’ She said, ‘ Indeed, John, { 
can willingly part with you.” Then he said, 
* This is ali [ desire, | have no more to de 
but die” fle hissed his wife and bairns, and 
wished purchased and promised blessags te 
be multiplied upon them, aud his blessing 

averhouse ordered six men to ehoot hina s 
the most part of the bullets came upon his 
head, which scaticred his brains upon the 
ground. Claverhouse said to his wife, ‘ What 
thinkest thou of thy husband now, woman? 
She said, ¢ | theagat ever much of him, and 
now ysinuch as ever” He said, ¢ lt were 





justice to lay thee beside him.’ She suid, 


«If ye were permitted, [ doubt pot but vour 
cruclty would go that length; but how will 
ye m.ke answer for this morning’s work 4 
He said, ‘To man I can Le answerable; and 
for Gad, I will take him in mine own hand’? 
Claverhouse mounted his horse, and march« 
ed, and left her, with the corpse of her dead 
husband lying thers, She set the bairn oy 
the ground, and tied up his head, and 
etraighted his body, and covered him in her 
plaid, and sat down, and wept overhim, It 
being a very cesart place, where never vietual 
grew, aud far from neighbours, it was some 
tine before any friends came to her; the first 
g 
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that came was a very fit hand, that old singu- 
lar christian woman in the Cummerhead, 
named Elizabeth Menzics, three miles dis- 
tant, who had been tried with the vialent 
death of her husband at Pentland, afterwards 
of two worthy sons, ‘Thomas Weir, who was 
killed at Dram< log, and David Steel, who 
was suddenly shot aiterwards when taken. 
The said Marion Weir, sitting upon her hus- 
band’s grave, told me, that before that, she 
could see no blood but she was in danger to 
faint, and yet she was helped to be a witness 
to all this, without either fainting or confu- 
sion ; except when the shots were let off, her 
eyes ‘dazzled. Hise orpse were buri ied at the 
end of his house. where he was slain.’ 
PEeDEN’s Life 


Why is it that religions enthusiasm is 
fatal to'genius ? This very butcher who 
is as famous below by the name of Cla- 
verhouse as he is on earth by his title of 
Dundee, is the hero of Highiand songs ; 
the very cow-stealers on the border had 
better poets than Alexander the Great 
could get, and yet the wild sufferings and 
admirable courage of the Cameronians 
have not produced a single ballad. Reli- 
gious enthusiasm is not merely fatal to 
genius by what it prevents, but it seems 
to debase whatever it touches, as witness 
all the versions of the Psalins! 

An exquisite image occurs in the de- 
scription of the debtor's sabbath. 


*¢ Or turn thee to that house, with studded 
doors, 
And iron-visor’'d windows even there 
The Sabbath slreds a beam of bliss, tho’ 
faint 5 
The debtor's friends 
friends) 
Have time to visit him; the blossoming pea, 
"Phat climbs the rust-worn bars, seems fresher 
tinged 5. 
And on the little turf, this day renew ved, 
The lark, his prison mate, quis vers the wing 
With more than wonted joy. 


(for still he has some 


Mr. Grahame inveighs against the in- 
discriminate cruelty of the criminal laws, 
but he recommends death as the punish- 
ment for blasphemy! We hope he will 
reflect upon’ the iniquity of all persecu- 
tion, and omit this very exceptionable 
passage. 

One extract more from these delightful 
poems : spe: aking of the Scotch emigrants 
in America, he “thus describes the blind 
man : . 
“ Yes, even he, round whom a night that 

knows 
No dawn is ever spread, whose native vale 
Presented to his closed eyes a blank,— 


TOETRY. 


Deplores its distance now. ‘There well e 
knew 

Each object, though unseen; there could he 
wend 

His way, guideless, through wilds and mazy 
woods; 

Fach aged tree; spared when the forest fell, 

Was his familiar friend, from the smooth 
birch, 

With rind of silken touch, to the rough elm: 


“The three gray stones, that marked where he- 


roes lay, 
Mourned by the harp, mourned by the melt- 

ing voice 

Of Cona, oft his resting-place had been. 

Oft had they told him that his home was near : 

The tinkle of the rill, the murmuring 

So gentle of the brook, the forrent’s rush, 

‘The cataract’s din, the ocean’s distant roxr, 

‘The echo’s answer to his foot or voice, 

Allspoke a language which he wicerstood, 

All warned him of his way. But most he 
feels 

Upon the ‘hallowed morn, the saddening 
change: 

No more he hears the gladsome village bell 

Ring the blest summons to the house of God; 

And,—for the voice of psalms, loud, solemn, 
grand, 

That cheered his darkling path, 
step 

And feeble, he toiled up the spire-top at hill, — 

A few faint notes ascend among the trees. 


as, with slow 


Were we to select all the passages of 
striking merit, it would far exceed our 
limits. ‘There is a want of method and of 
order in the poem, and all parts are not 
equally good. When the author speaks 
of the missionaries, he sinks into a metho- 
dist versifier. He rises again upon the 
subject of the slave-trade. Scotland may 
indeed wel} boast that not a single slave- 
ship sails from a Scottish port! but are 
not many of the planters and most of the 
overseers in our accursed islands Scotch- 
men? 

The Sabbath Walks contain many beau- 
tiful lines and images caught from nature ; 
but the connection with the Sabbath 
too arbitrary. After a separate poem upon 


the Sunday, these walks had better have 


been taken upon another day. We copy 
‘a note to the last poem, because it con- 
tains a plan which ought to be adopted, 
and entorced by law. 


“During the winter season, there are 
many shepherds lost in the snow. I have 
heard of ten being lost in one parish. When 
life-boats for the preservation of shipwrecked 
mariners, and institutions for the recovery of 
drowned persons, obtain so much of the pub- 
lig attention and patronage, it is strange that 
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ho means are ever thought of, for the pre- 


servation of the lives of shepherds during’ 


spow-storms. J believe, that in nine instan- 
ces out of ten, the death of the unhappy per- 
sons who perish in the snow is owing to their 
losing their way. A proof of this is, that very 
tew are lost in the day-time. The remedy, 
then, is both easy and obvious. Jet means 
be used for enabling the shepherd, in the 
darkest night, to know precisely the spot at 
whichhe js, and the bearings of the surround- 
ing grounds. Snow-storms are almost al- 
ways accompanied with wind. Suppose a 
pole, fifteen feet high, well fixed in the 
ground, with two cross spars placed near the 
bottom, to denote the airts. er points of the 
compass;-—2 bell hung at the top of this 
pole, with a piece of fiat wood attached to it, 
projecting upward, would ring with the 
slightest breeze. For a few hundred pounds, 
every square mile of the southern district of 


Arr. XXUIT—Simple Poems on Simple Subjects. 
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. Scotland might be supplied with such bells. 
As they would be purposely made to have 
ditferent tones, the shepherd would soon be 
able to distinguish one from another. He 
could never be more than a mile distant frona 
one or other“of them. On coming to the 
spot, he would at once know the points of the 
compass, and of course the direction in which 
his home lay.” 

' 

Mr. Grahame wants that correctness 
which can only be attained by dong prac- 
tice; he has however the true feeling of 
a poet. We have seldom seen a poem 
trom which so many fine passages and 
single lines of striking excellence gould 
be selected. Its success bas not been be- 
yond its merits; it will become perme 
nently popular. 


By Curistian Mi, Wife of a Jour- 


acyman Ship-carpenter in Footdee Aberdeen. 8vo. pp. 183. 


TUE contents of this volume may most 
favourably be characterized by negatives. 
The rhymes are not bad, the style is not 


Art. XXIV.—The Pleasures of Love, a Pot 


THE versification of this little poem is 
evidently modeled from “ The Loves of 
the Plants” of Dr. Darwin. It displays 
much glitter, and some affectation, and 
may be read from beginning to end, cr 
from the end to the beginning, or by al- 
ternate pages, without the least detriment 
to its sense or harmony, as the following 
specimen will evince: - 


“ O’er every surge, through every fateful 
storm, 
The distant sailor chaunts his fair-one’s form ; 
And nota sun that pours the zenith ray, 
And not a cloud that hides the orb of day, 
Dissolves the vision, dims the radiant smile, 
Or strips sweet Fancy of her niagic wile. 
Through plains of ice if slow his course he 
steer, ‘ 
O’er tepid waves if high his hark career ; 
Where Orellana spurns the ocean’s bound, 
Or shivering Volga chills with sullen sound ; 
Still undecay’d the imaged pleasures glow, 
Ip torrid sun-beams and ’mid wastes of snow. 
* Pillow'd on hope, histemples Love reclines, 
Straight ’mid his dreams the dear illusion 
shines 5 


Art. XXV -—The Pleasures of Love ; being 


ike Asiatic and European Lauguages. 


THUS title-page is calculated to deceive. 
Of the gréater part-of the poems in this 
vohune, Mr. Fitzwilliam ‘cannot in any 
sense’ be called the author, not even of 


those wi 


ing the names of tus 


ich by omitt 


‘mM. 





aifected, and probably no other jonriy- 

man ship-carpenter’s wife in Aberdeen cin 

write better. 

By Jounx Stewart, Esq. Svo. pp. 177. 

Silence and sleep a mimic life renew, 

With softer hours and transports ever new: 

Wake the light sylphs, in Faucy’s court that 
dwell; 

And bid the airy modulations swell ; 

Varness in gassamer the meteor train, * 

And inould the tinsel coinage of the brain. 

Now the fond maid attends her sailor's sigh, 

Basks in his smile and revels in his eye 3 

Jn spicy tields and citron-biushing bowers 

Culls the gilt fruit, or crops the purple 
flowers : 

Plucks the ripe cocoa from the nectar’d glade. 

And roams delighted in lobasco’s shade ; 

Or drinks the breeze that fans the cassix 
wood; 

Ors laves her white limbs in the gelid flood. 

Now, by the dimpling shore at home she 
stands, 

Marks the white sail, and waves her Iily- 
hands ¢ 

As, scon across the scintillating foam, 

Scuds the tall bark to near the rising home* 

Now jovial hansis switt-ply the flying oar ; 

Now the gay heel divides the dancing 
shore :—— 

AW! sweet enthusiast | soon th’ ideal breast 

Clings to thine own, caressing and carest !” 


Amnaiory Poems, orivinal and translated from 

By G. W. FirzwiiiaM, Esg. pp. 183. ‘ 
real authors, he by implication claims for 
hisown. It must therefore be considered 
for the most part as a sclection of poems 
on amatory subjects. We have not ob- 
served in it any glaring siolitions of decc- 
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rum, but offences agaiust good taste might 
easily be pointed out. It is upon the 
whole a dull selection, and will we appre- 


POETRY. 


hend be little in request either for the 
shelves of the library, or the sccret cabi« 
nets of the fashionable dressing-rooms. 


Arr. XXVI.-Poems. ByP. L. Courrier. Vol. 2. 12mo. pp. 154. 


THE first word in the volyme is false 
grammar. 


Flim who of solitude erewhtile 
Not vainly sung, now courts the sniile 
Of beauty: 


We notice it however only as a piece of 
carelessness which the author wil! do well 
to regtify in a future edition. Mr. Cours 
tier’s epigrams, epitaphs, and moral re- 
flections, most certainiy «lo not rise above 
the dead level of mediocrity ; but from the 
kisses of his mistress he derives both spirit 
and elegance, of which the two following 
pieces are fair though favourable speci- 
mens. 


. 


Song: 
* Call it truth, or call it art, 
In her smile such magic lies 5 
With that smile I would not part, 
Not for aught beneath the skies 


O! if passing false thou art, 
Since | cannot but believe thee, 
Playing still the guileful part, 
foman! never undeceive me.” 
The Kiss. 
** When first the lips of lovers meet, 
That kiss, of kisses, O how sweet ! 
‘Time, while it steals each featured grace, 
But more endears the lov’d embrace; 
For, ah! no aiter-kiss so sweet, 
As first when lips of lovers meet !” 


Art. XXVIE—Rhymes on Art; or, the Remonstrance of a Painter: In two Parts: With 
Notes, and a Preface, including Strictures on the Siate of the Arts; Criticism, Patronage, 


and Public Taste 


- MR, SHEE informs us in his preface 
that having written a poem in four books 
upon the subject of painting, in which 
more particularly the early progress of the 
student is attempted to be illustrated and 
encouraged, he has. sent the first book 
abroad to ascertain by its success how far 
such an article of his manufacture may be 
acceptable in the market. 

* Though, with respect to this general 
plan, it may be acting somewhat like the nan 
who puta brick in his pocket, in order to 
enable a purchaser to form a judgment of 
his house, yet he offers the present produc- 
tion as a fair sample of the commodity he 
deals in; he sends it up as a small balloon, 
to ascertain the current of the air before he 
commits himself to the mercy of the elements 
in his larger and more hazaidous machine? 

The preface to his volume is of un- 
usual length, and unusual interest. It is 
indeed like the poem which it ushers in, 
gn appeal to the nation on the part of the 
fine arts for that national patronage, with- 
out which, though they may exist, they 
cannot flourish. 


* Tt.is a mistake unworthy of an enlighten- 


ed government, to conceive that the arts, left - 


to the influence of ordinary events, turned 
loose upon society, to fight and scramble, in 
the rude and revolting contest of cocrser oc- 
Cupations, can ever arrive at tat periection 
which contributes so materially to the perma- 
hent glory of a state. 

“'Lhisis the true handicraft consideration 


By Marvin Arcuer SHEE, R. A, 


8vo. pp. 106. 


of the subject—the warehouse wisdom of 4 
dealer and chapman, who would make the 
artist a manufacturer, and measure his works 
by the yard; The arts treated commercially, 
intrusted to that vulgar and inadequate im 
pression of their importance, which is to be 
found in the mass of society, never did, and 
never can flourish in any country. ‘The prin- 
ciple of trade; and the principle of the arts, are 
not only dissimilar; but incompatible. Profit 
is the impelling power of the one—praise, of 
the other. Employment is the pabulwn vite 
of the first—encguragement, of the last. 
These terms are s"honymous in the ordinary 
avocations of life; but in the porsuits of taste 
and genius, they differ as widely in meaning as 
coldness from kindness, as the sordid com- 
meree of mechanics; from the liberal inter- 
course of gentlemen.” 


“ Without any adequate assistance, nay, 
obstructed and oppressed by circumstances 
peculiarly hostile to their interests, the arts 
of England have already advanced beyond 
our hopes, and taken precedence of their age. 
What may we not therefore antitipate from 
their exertions, if they shall be so fortunate as 
to experience those inspiring proofs of public 
estimation; which, in all tormer instances, 
have been essential to their existence ? 

“« Surely, in concerns of this kind, there can 
be no room for the considerations of petty 
economy, for the demurrings of estimate and 
calculation: there is an expense which en- 
riches and adorns a state, and an economy 
which impoverishes and degrades it. “The one 
is the enlightened policy of the merchant con- 
nected with the commerce of the world; who, 
calculating on the broad scale of profit and 
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Joss, compiehends remote advantages, com- 
bines complicated operations, and pours out 
his funds with apparent profusion, through a 
thousand outlets of hazardous adventure, se- 
cure inthe general result of his principles, 
and calmly tracing the progress of his interests 
through all their circuitous channels of return: 
the other is the short-sighted solicitude of the 
pedlar, whose ideas are contined to his coun- 
ter; who, incapable of generalized views, or 
extended operations, sees not beyond the first 
links of vulgar advantage ; but casting up in 
his terrified imagination the paltry items of 
daily disbursement, suffers the apprehensions 
of expense to overcome the hopes of profit, 
till he has neither understanding to speculate 
hor spirit to adventure. 

“* Itis the policy of a great nation to be libe- 
ral and magniticent; to be tree of her rewards, 
splendid in her establishments, and gorgeous in 
her public works. ‘These are not the expen- 
ses that sap and mine the foundations of pub- 
lic prosperity ; that break in upon the capital, 
or Jay waste the income of a state : they may 
be said to arise in her most enlightened views 
of general advantage ; to be amongst her best 
and most projitable speculations: they pro- 
duce large returns of respect and consideration 
from our neighbours and competitors, of pa- 
triotic exultation amongst ourselves: they 
inake men proud of their country, and from 
priding in it, prompt in its’ defence: they 
play upon all the chords of generous feeling, 
elevate us above the animal and the machine, 
‘and make us triumph in the powers and attri- 
butes of man. 

“<The examples of her taste and genius, the 
monuments of her power and glory, all the 
memorials of her maguiticence, are, to a great 
state, what his dress and equipage are to a great 
man: necessary to his rank, and becoming his 
dignity ; but amongst the more trifling charges 
ot his establishment.” 


The subject of the poem is thus indi- 
cated : 


* What various aids the student’s course re- 
quires, 

Whom ait allures, and love of fame inspires ; 

But chief, what toils demand his earlier hours, 

Prepare his triumphs, and unfold his powers, 

The Muse attempts—with beating bosom 
springs, 

And dares advent’rous on didactic wings.” 


Ut pictura poesis. If this metaphor were 
to be tried by the test of painting, how 
would Mr. Shee represent a muse with 
didactic wings ? But we will not stop to 
notice faults of this nature; let it be sufh- 
cient to observe that the phraseology of 
this poem is of that vague and inaccurate 
character, which has long disfigured our 
peetry and barbarised our language; a 
dault socommon, it might almost be said so 
universal, that the present writer only fol- 

Ann, hiev. Vor. 1V. 
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lows the fashion. Nor-indeed is this a 
work to be characterised by its faults ; 
there is a warmth, an earnestness, a life, 
both in the pcem and the notes, deserving 
of high praise. 

Having explained the subject of his un- 
dertaking, the poet proceeds to notice the 
ridiculous notions of Du Bos and Winkel- 
man respecting the influence of our cli- 
mate upon the arts, and he mentions the 
great painters whom England has to boast: 
Mortimer ; Wilson whose name is justly 
said to be a reproach to the age in which 
he lived, who was appointed librarian to 
the Royal Academy, that its sclary of fifty 
pounds per year might enable him to cke 
out a mere subsistence, and whose works 
are now enriching the picture-dealers; Ho- 
garth, Gainsborough, and Reynolds, who 


‘is addressed as roving in some Elysian 


grove with the sons of learning, 


Where moral Johnson, bright in ail her beams, 
‘Lo listening angels treats celestial themes. 

Mr. Shee notices with some indignation 
that no monument has been erected by the * 
nation to this great artist; and adds, ghat 
his relatives, despairing of any national or 
public tribute to his memory, have deter- 
mined to erect one themselves. ‘Then 
turning to the aspirants of the art, he thus 
addresses them, 


« Ye finer souls! in Fancy’s eye who see 

Whate’er young hopes, and sanguine hearts 
decree 3 

While yet unspell’d, unplighted you remain, 

Pause, ere you join the art-enamour’d train; 

Cousult your powers, the fancied passion 
prove, 

Nor transient liking take for lasting love ; 

‘Lhe nymph once wedded, you repent too 
late, 

To change your fortune, or to check your 


fate 5 
When time shall tinge her beauties in your 
sight, 
And ail seem labour which was once delight; 
From Hope’s fond dreams unwillingly awake, 
When slow conviction whispers your mistake ; 
‘Then, shall you wish some less advent’rous 
aim 
Had fix’d you sae below the cares of fame 5 
'Yosome obscure mechanic toil had sway’d, 
Or left you humbly diligent in trade ; 
While foil’d ambition weeps his wested prime, 
And disappointment drags the load of time. 
‘Yo gain ti’ immortal wreath: of art requires, 
Whate’er of worth, or Muse, or Grace in- 
spires ; ; 
Whatever man, of heav’n or earth, obtains, 
Through mental toil, or mere mechanic 
pains ; 


Qq 
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A constant heart, by Nature’s charms im- 
press'd. 

An ardour, ever burning in the breast ; 

A zeal tor troth, a power of thought intense ; 

A fancy flowering on the stems of sense 5 

A menrry as the grave retentive, vast ; 

"Phat holds to rise again, th’ imprisoned past ; 

A feeling, strong, instinctive, active, chaste ; 

Lhe thrilling electricity of taste ; 

‘That marks the Muse on each resplendent 
part, 

The seal of nature, on the acts of art ; 

An eye, to bards alone and painters given, 

A frenzied orb, reflecting earth and heaven; 

Commanding all creation at a glance, 

And ranging Possibility’s expanse ; 

A hand, with more than magic skill endow’d 

"Lo trace Invention’s visions as they crowd; 

Embody thoughts beyond the poct’s shill, 

And pour the eloquence of art at will; 

*Bove all, a daunt'ess soul to persevere, 

Though mountains rise, though Alps on Alps 
appear ; 

Though poverty present her meagre form, 

Though patrons fail, and Fortune frown a 
storm. 

“ O! rare assemblage ! rich amount of 

mind! 

Collective light of intellect refin'd ! 

Scarce once an age from Nature’s niggard 

* hands 

Bestow'd on man, yet such the Muse de- 
mands; 

Such, where’er found, let grateful states hold 
dear, 

Reward them wisdom, wealth and rank re- 
vere. 

Alas! how many cast of meaner mould, 

Life’s common clods, we every day behold, 

In evil moment to the Muse aspire, 

Degrade the pencil, and abuse the lyre ; 

Persisting toil, by no one talent grac’d, 

And rot like fungi on the field of ‘Taste. 

What plumeless bards still pine as poctasters ! 

What graphic duces drop to drawing-mas- 
ters! 

Blockheads pursu’d through every nobler 
shape, 

In miniature take refuge, and escape. 

But chief, all you whom vulgar thirst of gain 

Degrading sways, the graphic fount refrain ; 

Tl’ insulted spring dries up as Avarice sips, 

Or turns to poison on his tainted lips ; 

Each muse, the mercenary suitor spurns, 

Nor fires the breast, but where ambition 
burns. 

Ye venal herd ! to Pluto’s fane =e 

And breathe your souls in sordid incense 
there: 

Pay court to power, or sooth inflated pride, 

Auid fortune bears you buoyant on her tide : 

But search of wealth is here a vain pursuit, 

The groves of taste produce no golden fruit ; 

They sprout in palms alone, or bloom in bays, 

O’erpaid ‘the culture, when the crop is 
praise.” 


The second part is satirical, The poet 


POETRY. 


takes for his motto a distich from old Jolin 
of Salisbury. 


Omnia si nescis, loca sunt plenissima nugis, 
Quarum ftota cohors est inimica tibi. 


He says in his notes, which are so many 
dissertations, diatribes, and fragments, con- 
nected with the text only by a line of re- 
ference, that if the arts be in a flourishing 
state among us, it is neither owing to the 
spirit of the times nor the liberality of the 
state; individuals have done every thing 
by their persevering and unpatronised ge- 
nius, the nation nothing. The Royal 
Academy even was formed by artists, is 
supported by artists, and has not for many 
years received the smallest assistance from 
the state, excepting the advantage of apart- 
ments at Somerset-house. j 

He complains that other subjects en- 
gross the public favour: the metaphysi- 
cians first come under his lash ; the agri- 
culturists and cattle-feeders follow in their 
due place ; next he falls upon the chemists: 


“ Philosophy, no more content to dwell, 
With hermit Study whispering in his cell : 
lorsakes in speculative pride the sage, 

And walks the wildest maniac of the age. 
Spell’'d by her eye where’er the spectre strays 
Insurgent shouts the maddening rabble raise ; 
Life raves around through each intlected 
brain, 
Confusion reigns and chaos comes again. 
Science, that erst on eagle pinion soar'd, 
Where Wisdom wonder’d, and where Faith 
ador’d, 
To regions, whence eternal truths diffus'd, 
Enlighten’d man, and bless’d a world abus’d, 
Now with clipp’d wing, familiar flirts away 
In Fashion’s cage, the parrot of the day ; 
The sibyl of a shrine where fops adore, 
The oracle of culinary lore. 
“On every side th’ insatiate passion 
spreads, 
Subdues all hearts, and occupies all heads ; 
Rank, sex, and age, possess’ beyond belief, 
‘Lo physics fly, and Fuscus for relief, 
Who, like a nursing mother at command, 
With soup, and science, suckles all the land, 
Lo! e’en the fair with learned fury fraught ! 
On beauty’s brow affect the frown of thought, 
To studious seeming discipline their face, 
And wear the mask of meaning in grimace.” 


Lastly, he complains, of the politicians 
as indiffereut or hostile to arts which they 
have no leisure to think of. From these, 
whom he considers as ail the foes of paint- 
ing, he turns to its more mischievous 
friends. Even they who love the art af- 
ford it no encouragement; they enrich the 
picture-dealer and nat the painter. Never, 
he says, was there a time when there was 














more disposition to traffic in the arts, and 
less to cultivate them; when the possession 
of celebrated pictures was so much con- 
tested, and the protection of native genius 
so little attended to. Here Mr. Shee's 
censure is ill founded. In his zeal for the 
art he forgets that the private demand for 
pictures must be limited ; that the works 
of the great masters are beticr than those 
of our contemporaries ; that they who 
really understand painting know this; and 
that they who do not are not to be blamed 
for taking their taste upon authority, as 
they do their faith. That there are pre- 
tended critics in painting, as well as in 
poetry, we well know; but it is for their 
pretended contempt of contemporary me- 
rit that they are censured, not for their 
feigned admiration of the ancients. When 
they echo the verdict of time they are safe; 
it is only when they deliver their own opi- 
nions that they expose themselves. Such 
a character is excellently well satirised in 
these lines, 


“ Seclude me, Heav’n ; from every light 

of art, 

Cloud every joy that Painting can impart ! 

All love of nature, sense of taste confound, 

And wrap me in Cimmerian gloom around; 

But.never more, in mercy, let me view 

Timander’s pictures—and ‘Timander too 5 

* Lis past all human patience to endure, 

At once the cabinet, and connoisseur : 

Behold! how picas’d the conscious critic 
sneers, 

While circling boobies shake their asses’ ears; 

Applaud his foliy, and, to feed his pride, 

Bray forth abuse on all the world beside ; 

Hear him, ye gods! harangue of schools and 
styles, 

Jn pilfer'd scraps from Walpole and De Piles; 

Direct the vain spectator’s vacant gaze, 

Drill his dull seuse, and teach him where to 
praise 5 

Of every toy, some tale of wonder frame, 

How this, from Heav’n, or Ottuboni came ; 

How that, long pendant on p!ebeian wall, 

Or lumber’d in some filly broker’s stall, 

Lay, lost to fame, till by his taste restor’d, ’ 

Behold the gem—shrin’d, curtain’d, and 
ador'd! 

Hear him, ye powers of ridicule, deplore, 

The arts extinguish’d, and the Muse, no 
more 3 

With shrug superior now in feeling phrase, 

Coimmiserate the darkness of our days 5 

Now loud agains! all living merit rage, 


And in one sweeping censurc—dann the age. 


“ Look round his walls—no modern mas- 
ters ticre, 
Display the patriot’s zeal, or patron’s care : 
His Romish taste a century requires, 
To sanctify the merit he admires ; 
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His heart no love of living talent warms, 

Painting must wear her antiquated charms, 

Tn aa of dust and varnish veil her face, 

And plead her age, as passport to his grace. 

‘To critic worship, time’s a sacred claim, 

That stocks, with fools, the calendar of fame. 

«* Shame on the man, whate’er his rank or 

state, 

Scorn of the good, and scandal of the great ; 

Who callous, cold, with false fastidious eye, 

The talents of his country can decry, 

Can see unmov’d, her struggling genius rise, 

Repress the flight, and intercept the prize, 

Protuse of fame to art’s past etiorts roam, 

And leave unhonour’d, humble worth at 
home. 

Nor less in every liberal mind debas’d, 

‘The servile tribe—the tadpole train of Taste, 

Who crown each block, as Jove in jest de- 
crees, 

And skip, and squat around such fops as 
these : 

Wherever power, or pride, or wealth keep 
court, . 

Behold this fulsome, fawning race resort ; 

A motley group—a party-colour’d pack, 

Of knave, and fool—of quidnmme, and of 
quack, 

Of critic sops insipid, cold, and vain, 

Done in the drip of some poor painter's brain, 

Dabblers in science—dealers in virtd, 

And sycophants of every form and hue. 

Low artists too, a busy, babbling fry, 

"Vhat frisk and wriggle in a great man’s eye, 

ved on his smiles, and simp’ring at his side, 

Catch the cold drops that tlatUry thaws from 
pride ; 

A cunning kind of fetch and carry fools, 

‘The scum of taste, that bubbles up in schools ; 

Saveulls of art, that shed a glimmering ray, 

And burn the snufts their betters cast away 5 

As abject, crouching, void, and vile a train, 

As wit can well deride, or worth disdain.” 


It is vain to expect that the higher de- 
partments of painting can ever be culti- 
vated with success, or with ardour (with- 
out which there can be no success), ina 
country whére no patronage is afforded 
either by the church or the state. The late 
minister—but de mortuis nil nisi Lonum, 
and we will therefore say nothing of him. 
The English government has not for many 
years had the leisure, even if it had had 
the inclination, to second and render efii- 
cient that good will to the arts which the 
king certainly possesses. Something might 
have been hoped from Mr. Addington, 
who during his short reign discovered 
every praiseworthy disposition ; and some- 
thing may still be hoped in better times, 
when the books of the custom-house will 
not be considered as the best records. of 
national glory. Our religious e¢.tabl’.: - 
ment could do something ; aud were tie 
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ils to set the example, the wealthy 
towns of England might pesvaps be in- 
duced to vie with each other in decorating 
their churches. There is the bank, the 
lndia-house: these chartered companies 
might even now shew government what 
it ought todo in the public offices when- 
ever the treasury can afford it. And to 
conclude these airy speculations, what if 
Mr. Shee weve to pen a poetical epistle to 
the lord-mayor of Londou for the time 
being, aud convince him how much to his 
praise and glory it would be if, instead of 
giving a dinner, he gave a great picture to 
the niansion-house ? 

The concluding note to this spirited and 
pleasant volume examines the comparative 
difficulties of the poet and the painter, and 
their comparative merits, of course to the 
advi antage of the latter. It is well done, 
but it is sophistical, and its fallacy might 


eather: 





Arr. XXVUL—//ispaniola, a Poem; 
on the Crucifirion: 
pp. 112. 


THIS little volume, though containing 
very unequal parts, is on the whole of far 
more than ordinary merit. There is much 
spirit in the following stanzas. 


“ Wafted across the billowy flood 
T hear vehement cries for blood, 

And Murder’s voice on Hayti’s ravag’d coast 
Qutroar the torrent waves that sweep 
Down the huge mountain's towering steep 5 

Whilst pass before me many an injured ghost! 


The wing of Fancy bears me nigh 
Some world beneath a happier sky, 

Whither the marty: red ot mank ind ‘have fled ; 
Where plea sure walks o'er verdant plains, 
Where Peace perpetual empress reigns, 

Aud where reside the spirits of the dead. 





Hark! meledy’s soft sounds I hear 
Steal on my rapture-ravish’d ear 3 

Some imatchless oe beams upon iny eye, 
Chan evening’s lustrous star more bright, 
Ur the retulgent queen of night 

When walking torth in cloudless majesty. 








ous 


+ ow 
yang’ Ss Voice, 


¢ rejoice 
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Vis murder’d A 
She bids thee sun-brieht ist 
She bids the spirits of the murdered rest: 
’s proud waves forget to roar, 
it break Upon thy shore, 
kind ecceats soothe the list 


LACE 










ener’s 
breast. 

Behold her angel-spirit rise— 
Mark herb t mercy-beamin 

Weep o'er Narawzua’s solit ary fate 3 
Though thus she mourns forsaken vales 





ivinrt g eyes 











That echoed Murder’s dreadtul tales, 
She sees far otf, and hails thy happier state, 
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with appropriate Notes. To which are added, Lines 
and other Poetical Pieces. 











easily be exposed. Let it suffice to quote. 
what Ben Jonson says: “ The pen is 

more noble than the pencil, for that can 

speak to the understanding, the other but 

to the sense.” Every body knows Raf- 

faello’s dispute of the sacrament. ‘ The 

scene (says Mr. Roscoe) comprehends 

both earth and heaven. The veil of the 
empyreum is withcrawn. The eternal 
Father is visible. His radiance illuminates 
the heavens. The cherubim and seraphim 
surround him at awful distance. With the 
one hand he sustains the earth; with the 
other he blesses it.” The picture is con- 
fessed\y one of the noblest efforts of the 
greatest painter ; still all that Mr. Roscoe. 
thus describes is but the picture of an old. 
man in the clouds, with a globe in his 
hand. Such is the dilference between 
language and design—between what is 


intellectual and what is mechanical, 





By SaMvEL WHITCHURCH. 12imo. 


Alas! what hearts, by hardships broke, 
Who bowed, who die d beneath the yoke, 
None of my f faithful f riends survive to fell; 
‘Them bond: ge held ’till life’s last breath, 
Their toils ne’er ceased ’till sunk in de: ith, 
Their wounded spirits bade the world farewel, 


But famine smote the blood-hound crew, 
"That from their bleeding vitals drew 
The carnage banquet, and the feast of blood t 
They rolled their eager cyes in vain 
Around each desolated plain 
Where Murder prowled, aud poured life’s 
purple tlood. 


And thou, stern foe! more base than brave, 
3old traveller o’er yon wide sea wave, 
Vhough thou hast conquered, and thy millions 
slain, 
T hough Mexico's rich spoil ls be thine, 
And Peru’s tar-fain’d golden mine, 
r 1 
Thou shalt be cursed with thy unmighteous. 
gain, 


Anon some rival will arise, 
And share with thee this paradise— 
W hen shineth here the star a liberty 
Yhou shalt in darkness still remain, 
And hug thy own proud tyrant’s chain, 
Blind foe to truth, and slave of bigotry ! 


Then mourn not much-loved summer isle, 
Again on thee shail freedom smile, 
The ugh on thee prey the yuitures ofthe north: 
Brave sable nations shall arise, 
And rout thy juture che nies, 
T huvg! 1 Europe send her hostile legions forth, 
ba ere the analy flag be borne 
lillions will from their friends be torn, 
Kia asppedand bound on Airic’s distant shore ¢ 
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From the green banks that Niger laves, The outraged children of the sun 


Or realms o’erlooking ocean’s caves, Put mimic what thy Gauls have done— 
Dragged forth to bondage—toreturn no more! Thou must account ior all the blood that’ 
spilt! 


Put they shall rise! the hour wi ill come 
Big w ith the proud oppres:or’s doom ; 
Though times and seasons slowly pass awa 
That sun which saw his ruffian hand 
Spread desolation o'er the land, 
Will smile on retribution’s holy day ! 


What though imperial robes await 
To deck thy limbs in regal state ; 
Th: ough servile artists carve thy kingly bust 5 
“hou shalt not long us surp the throne 
” Of princely grandeur not thine own— 
‘Time may soon tread thy honors in the dust! 





So also in the address to Bonaparte from Death’s shadow pointeth to the hour, 
the spirit of ‘Toussaint. The last of ail thy pe mp nd power— 
See! that ak writing on th iy palace wall! 
“ Though nerveless now [lift in vain Its blood-red characters pourtray , 
This arm that many a Gaul ha th slain, Fortunes changed scenes, and tell the day 
Yet, tyrant list ! my brethren shail be free,” When Afric’s sons will  Giumph at thy fail! 
For though thou send forth Zost on host, Vexed spirits, residents of hell— 
Vanquished on Hayti’s sea-girt coast, Fallen tyrants who in darkness dwell, 
They shall not strike the flag of liberty Hail thy approach from manda oF ahioe TY . 
. . Great conqueror art thou In mb led th tis? 
Though by their faithless chiefs command et Qian tone Bhs wale we 
Thine armed brigands with ruthless hand Enslaver of the nations !—Is a tate ” 
Spurning man’s rights and honor’s sacred ties, 
Me seized at midnight, and in chains We do not often: meet with poetry of 


Deagged froma war-wasted distant plains 


; ; equal animation, and certainly did not ex- 
To where pale tyrants frown, and wintry skies, C4" § , ‘ . 


pect such from the former productions of 


Te ge ae oy ree 
Rold trampler on all human laws ! Mr. W vuanerab ae baie great superioi ity 
Heaven will avenge my righteous cayse 3 of this to all his other writings is a re- 
Thou hast not sacriticed iy life in vain ; markable proof of what persevering en- 
F’en now the sable heroes rise z thusiasm ean accompli sh. 


Revenge! revenge! each warrior cries— 
They charge thy sh and strew their route 
with slain! 


The other pieces are not so good; yet 
in all of them there are passags 3 4 occa- 


sional vigour, a life, and a warmth from 
Rivers of blood now run around the heart, highly honourable to the writer 
Drenching the burnt up thirsty ground ; The frontispice is a disgrace to a book 
But thou art “chief in pertidy and guilt: of such sterling merit. 


Arr. XXIX.—The Anli-corsican, a Poem, in three Cantoes ; inscribed to the Volunteers of 
Great Britain. Alo. pp. 52. 


. 


THESE are very good verses for a And guide the heathen's steps thro’ fadirg 


school-boy, as the following passage will || siooin, 
show. To realms of endless bliss—to life beyond the 
tomb. i 
“ Here dwells Religion, rational and mild, “ Here, with mild sway, impartial Justice 
Not despot-pow’rs, but soft Persuasion’s reigns, é ; 
child: Waves wide the sword, and ev’ry crime re- . 
No bigot-phrenzy here, immers’d in blood, strains; ° : 
Commands consent to faith not understood: = Th’ oppres st relieves, and bows th’ oppressive 
No inquisition here, with lawless pow’r, reat, 
Disturbs, by cruel threats, Devotion’s hour, = W ithe high-sw ola pride, and fancied worth 
Nor makes the wretch with studied tortures late: 
groan The bribe, the threat, the promise, all are 
For cherishing a tenet not its own: vain, 
But pure Religion, here, with placid eye, Shehears them not, or hears them with dis- 
Regards mankind as one vast family : dain : 
With love-forbe aring ev’ry séct she views, Whilst Fraud retires, and Vice wings swit i 
F’en bigot-papists, and obdurate Jews: her flight, " } 


Whilst Britain’s sons in conscious virtue bold, To lurk i in regions of congenial night. 
Explore the fierce extremes of hgat and coid, Yet mercy oft, with smiles of pity, she ~aths 
‘To chase the shades of Superstition’s night, ‘Sh’ avenging sword, soft sighs of pardva 
ly shed the gospel’s vivitying light, breathes, 
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And bids the wretch by heart-felt crimes de- 
prest, 
Depart, repent, be virtuous, and be blest.” 


The matter of the poem may be under- 
stood by its title. It recapitulates some 


POETRY. 






of the real crimes of Bonaparte, and all the 
false ones which have been ridiculously 
laid to his charge. In spite of the old 
proverb, it is still the custom in England 
to paint the devil blacker than he is. 


Art. XXX.—A Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East: which obtained Mr. 


Buchanan’s Prize. 


4to, pp. 29. 


THIS is just such a poem as university 
prizes usually produce; it is composed 
according to the latest and most approved 
receipt for writing verses. We quote the 
best lines. 


“Such was thy strain, Vyasa, saint and sage, 
Th’ immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 
Like him, with flames of holiest rapture fir'd, 
"To thoughts sublime thy daring mind aspiv’d, 
And, nature opening to thy ardent glance, 
Saw God alone through all the vast expanse. 
Mysterious theme! Beneath the peipal shade, 
His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 
Full on his brow the holy ointment glow’d, 
The snow-white zennar o’er his shoulder 

flow’d; 
The pointed cussa deck'd his green retreat, 
And Ganges’ billow kis»’d his sacred feet : 
Serene he view’d the laughing scenes around, 
Bright Magadh’s vales with floating chawla 
crown’d, 
The sunshine calm on Casi’s turrets shed, 
And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head ; 
Vhen all entrance’d, recall'd hiswand’ring eye, 
And {ix’d the gather’d beams on Deity: 
From height to height his musing spirit soar’d, 
And speechless thought th’ unutter’d name 
ador’d : 
Till words unconscious flowing from his 
tongue, 
He swell’d the strain, and mystic measures 
sung. 
‘Tis all delusion: heaven and earth and 
shies, 
But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 


By Cnarres Grant, £sq. AM. A. bellow of Magdalen College. 


He only lives—soie Being—none beside— 

The self-existing, selt-beatitied: 

All else but wakes at Maya’s fairy call ; 

For all that is, is not; or God is all. 

Stupendous essence ! obvious, yet unkuown 3 

For ever multiplied, for ever one. 

I feel thee not, vet touch on every side ; 

See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 

Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic power 

In breathing silence of the midnight hour, 

Oh, what art thou? since all this bursting 
scene, : 

Unnumber’d isles, and countless waves be- 
tween ; 

This fabric huge, on floating pillars rais’d, 

With suns and fiery clements emblaz’d; 

And thy own pedma, roseate flower of light, 

Emblem and cradle of creative might; ~ 

Live ever on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

Embosom’d deep in the abyss of mind. 

Close but th’ all-seeing mind, no splendor 
burns ; 

Unfold, and all the universe returns. 

Oh, what art thou? and what this darkling 
ray, 

Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in ‘shrines of 
clay? 

Sprung from thyself, though quench’d in hu- 
man frame, 

Faint emanation of th’ eternal flame. 

Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom beauty 
glows, 

And bid th’ incumber’d soul on thee repose ; 

Expanse how dread, immeasurable height, ' 

Depth fathomless, and prospect infinite.” 


Arr. XXXI.—Miscellaneous Poetry. By Evwarv Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead-heath, Mid- 


dlesex. 


MISCELLANEOUS poetry can only 
be appreciated from samples, where it is 
good for any thing. A large portion of 
this volume consists of translations and 
imitations. The following parodies with 
some felicity the Persicos odi of Ho- 
race. 


« Friz me not—I cannot bear 
Mountains of powder in iny hair, 
And oceans of pomatum ; 
Let city prigs, or courtly beaus, 
Wear the scarce bag, or scarcer rose, 


>? 


I will not, for I hate’ em. 





8vo. pp. 269. 


Thus to be feather’d as an owl, 

Or larded like a Gailic fowl, 
For Englishmen is horrid! 

Dress me no longer like a fop, 

But bring my scratch, whose I'yburn top 
Lies snug upon my forehead.” 


Some of the original epigrams are suc- 
cessful. 


On the Death of an eminent Jeweller. 
“Poor Will, who in jewels was never out- 
vy'd, 
And by precious stones liv’dof a car- 
buncle died!’ 


1! 














— 


* Chloe vows that she never gave Damon a 
kiss 3 

Yet permits him to steal one, nor takes it 
amiss. 

Thus in vain to her prud’ry she flies for re- 
lief, 

And forgets “ the receiver's as bad as the 
thief!” 





“Tho? Myra’s cheek love’s native hue dis- 
closes, 
J like her ¢wvo lips better than her roses.” 


To Chloe. 


* You bid me be free, and you say, we must 
part, 

Since absence alone can regain me my heart, 

Your advice, dearest Chloe, how vain to pur- 
sue! 

Who that ever knew Freedom, could ever 
know you ?” 


Mr. Coxe’s compliments are not always 
$0 neatly turned as the last. 


Delia. 


“ How could my heart of Cupid’s pow'r be- 
ware, 

— bow-string is compos’d of Delia’s 

air? 

Or when the urchin shoots, his skill defy 

Whose arrows are the rays of Delia’s eve? 

Or how escape his fascinating wiles, ~ 

Who tunes her voice, and animates her 

smiles ?” 

This gentleman is a rival of Mr. ShuMe- 
bottom, and, which is not judicious in ri- 
yalry, had addressed the same compliment 
to the same lady ; for thus singeth Abel to 
his Delia: 


* Cupid has strung from you O tresses fine 
The bow that in my breast impell’d his 


dart ; 
From you, sweet locks ! he wove the subtle 
line 
Wherewith the urchin angled for my 
heart.” 


Safirists have never yet said any thing 
so absurd in poetry, that some writer or 
other has not paralleled it in sober se- 
riousness. 

The following is a favourable specimen 
of the serious poems : 


“ Ye airs! that cool e’en summer's noontide 
glow, 
With fanning pinions dipt in ocean's spray, 
Breathe on my Mary, while ye gently blow, 
At night sweet shunbers—spinits bly the by 
dav. 
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“Ye downs! for her, your even carpet 
spread, 
Where sheep-bells tinkle, bid the wild 
thyme bloom ; 
Bid the pale cowslip hang its gentle head, 
And scatter, as she walks, a soft perfume. 





“Thou dyke! yclep’d from him, whose 
rebel pride 
Lost him that Heav’n above, man gives him 
here ; 
Slope, unobscur’d by mists, thy verdant side, 
And lift thy brow abrupt from tempests 
clear: 


“«« That when the sky’s blue vault is all serene, 

And soaring larks resume their ev’ning 
song, 

My Mary may desery—enchanting scene !— 

The vale that wuds thy swelling base 
along. 


“* Sweet vale! where nature seems to court 
repose, 

Amid sequester’d glens, and shelter’d fields ; 

And groves of oak, which in proud Albion 


rose 
To be the safeguard of the wealth she 
yields. 
“ Calm, tranquil vale! that while beyond the 
Rhine, : 
And near sad Genoa, earth is bath’d in 
gore ; 
Feels not the woes that make the wretched 
pine 
For peace, which on their hamlets beams no 
more. 


Now, led by Hope, near Ocean’s surge we 
stray, 
Where bright ITygeia bids her Naiad bring, 
(As under ground she winds her modest way) 
The healing tribute of her mineral spring. 


“ There, while the slothful toss in fev’rish 
sleep, 
Dead to the freshness of the roseate dawn, 
Health wing’d with pleasure may my Mary 
rea 
From the pure stream that laves Wick’s 
flowery lawn. 


“ Por without health, what pleasure can be 
ours ? . 
The languid pulse, nor dance nor song can 
Talse : 
How bless’d were I, to sing, amid these 
bowers, 
My Mary’s health restor’d with fervent 
praise ! 


* Then would these throbbings of my heart 
be still, 
That Mary’s drooping looks have oft re- 
new’d ; 
And these sad tears, that now my eye-lids 
fill, 
Re tears of joy! and flow from gratitude! 
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** Returning bliss would then our cottage 
gre et; > 
And our dea 
‘Their mother’s sweetest smiles, grown still 
more sweet, 
When warin’d, Hygeia, into life, by thee! 


a children with fond rapture see 


Art. XXXIL——The Food man's Tale, afier the Manner of | yg 
iy narrative and lyric, «i nd the Royal Me SSae 

~M. transiator of the Divina Comedia of ' iande, Vicar of Drumgath in 
Ireland, and Chiplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Charleville. 


other Poens, chi 
Henry Born, 44. 





/ 


THIS volume may in some sort be con- 
sidered as a literary curiosity. It contains 
more new and singular combinations of 
dissimilar things than any book that we 
have opened for a long time past; and 
surely even absurdity which makes us 
langh, is preferable to dullness which 
only makes us yawn. Far be it from us 
however to insinuate that Mr. Boyd is by 
any means deficient in the latter quality ; 
on the contrary, his ‘ Woodman’s ‘Tale,’ 
an obscure and long-winded allegory, very 
little ‘after the manner of Spenser,’ has 
fatizued us as much as any piece that could 
be mentioned: but this, the author tells 
Us, wasa very juvenile production, and in 
a subjvined note he gives a precious spe- 
cimen of the quality which renders some 
of his latter pieces so exquisitely diverting. 
The allegory is inteuted to illustrate (how- 
ever darkly) the evil effects of drinking, 
and from the note alluded to we derive the 
following very valuable and accurate in- 
formation: ©The pernicious qualities of 
liquids are analyzed and detected by 
micans of other liquids, see for examples all 
the books ofchemistry.’ Some ¢ Milesian 
Tales’ tok Ws chiefly remarkable for their 
pro sity, and the inextricable confusion 
in which they are involved. To some 
of these are added Jittle notes: explaining 
a kind of moral or allegorical’ meaning 
which the author, it seems, étended to 
give to his tales, but which without such 
yissistance the mest sag reader must 
despair ot being ab. e to discover. We 
meet with sever ral 2 thly complimentary 
poems to ann tupen sundry lords, ladies, 








acious 





gentlemen, and verepine, which may 
possibl y be meresuccessful in recoimmend- 
ing the clergyman to preferment, than 


they can be in advancing the poet to fame, 
In the piece written ‘On reading some 





MS. poems by Miss Stewart’ we find the 
following stanza : 


* With her I climb, aghast, the frazen wave 

Wi) here the dim pole-star views the shipman’s 

> Lrave, 

W hilst Zembla’s tempests thro’ the cordage 

And each man stands his own Gorgoniun 
teinb,” 





POETRY. 


“ Wake then my prayers; to highest Heav’n 


That ¢ 





_ ascend! 

Oh, waft them, angels, 
above! 

oil her life in merey may extend, 

Whose life to me is hap} piness and love! - 


to the throne 


To which are added 
,aDrama. By the Rev. 


8vo. pp. 4s.” 


How a man can stand his own tomb, 
how each man can be his own Gorgon, or 
what is meant by a‘ Gorgonian tc omb,’ we 
confess ourselves unable to explain ; but 
in a ¢ primal offering from Lerne's coast,’ 
as the author calls it, things which cannot 
be explained, may at least be accounted 
for. We extract the following lines as a 
fair example of Mr. Boyd's manufac ture ; 
the second note well exemplifies the 
absurdity resulting from the ridiculous 
practice of tacking together by means 
of some accidental coincidence of time, 
place, or the Jike, things which bear ne 
natural relaticn to each cther, 


To Afiss Bisset, on her 
dangerous tilness. 


“ When winter sadden’d all the sky, 

And the discordant storm beat high ; 

U pon the misty brews of Mourne, 

In pleasing dreams by Fancy borne, 

In Gaila’s bowers f se eemed to stray ; 

List’ ning to thy seot! ling lay, 

While holy 3 riendship hover'd nigh, 

Little { thought that fell disease 

Had fetter’d in ty rannic peac e, 

That hand, which thro each trembling 
chord 

The maze of harmony explor’d. 

And not thy lyre, methought, 
mute 

Cecilia bending o’er her silver lute, 

Fancy beheld, ¥ rith all her choral train, 
The descant falter’d in its solemn swell 3 

For the sweet magic of thy potent strain, 


> 
In Caiubria’s deep vales she remember "d 
i 


recovery from q 
February, i8u4 


alone was 





(- 





well, 
— shadowy minstrels, from the rugged 
height 
Of ancient Penmanmaur seem’d lis ning with 
dels ght. 


*T'was when the chafing rocks reply’d, 
ln cadence to thes inking blast, 
The rising moon above the tide, 

Afar, a crimson radiance cast ; 
When haif escaped the gulph of death, 
Faint, and with scarce rec over'd breath, 
The tempest-beaten seamen moor 

"Their vessel to the welcome shore; 
Then haste away, the means to find 

‘The dying spark of life to save ; 

Half-scatter’d by the raging wind, 



















And half extinguish’d by the wave. 
Then seitly on the indulating air, 
Soothing the rugged brow oi care, 
‘[hro’ the still night thy measures stole, 
And touch’d with joy each sinking soul ; 

No more they found their bosoms laneuish, 
The Muse had charm’d away their anguish. 
At every cadence, care-expelling, 
kK. very heart with rapture swelling 
Found the sympathetic strain 

Renew the harmony withia, 
New spirits dane’d in every vein, 

Late deaden’d by the tempest’s din. 
Famine and parching toil their prey re- 

sigi’d, 
And the charm’d sense partook the banquet 
ot the mind. 
This the saint remember’d well, 
Proud of her favourite’s heaven-taught 
skill, 
And ‘Oh? she cry’d, ‘ that chorded shell 
Must it forget the heart to thrill? 
No—virgins! try those magic numbers, 
That call Hygeia from the fieids of air, 
Bid the sylph ascend her car, 
And hover o’er her as she slumbers, 
Infuse her balmy essence in her breast, 
find from the lab’ring heart expel the lurking 
vest.” 
"Tis done—the kindling spark of life 
Again relumes the languid eye, 
And, vanquish'd ia th’ unequal strife, 
Pistemper’s batted demons thy; 
And Health and Harmony again, 
With blended powers, resume their reign, 
‘Thus, oh! thus may coming Peace, 
Thus may heavenly Concord shine 
‘Thro’ Desolation’s gloom, with ray 
divine, 
And bid the moral plague that sickens Na- 
ture cease. 


Hear thou, who to thy favour'd servant's 
hand 
That lamp consign’d, which thro’ Crea- 
tion’s maze 
Disclos’d the wonders of thy ways, 
And shew’d, what love combin’d with wis- 
dom plann’d; 
‘ But chief where man’s stupendous frame, 
With all its complicated powers, 
‘The standing miracles of heaven pro- 
claim. 
While Nature trembles and adores. 
Then, when ali nature murmur’d deep 
applause, 
You chang’d the hymn to notes of woe, 
You bade the hardy wanderer go, 
‘Th’ asserter of thy violated laws. 
The burning sands display the tragic stage 
Where victins of iahuman rage, 
The living wonders of thy love divine, 
In anguish groaa, in sorrow pine! 
From the regions of the north 
You calld the young undaunted spy, 
t thy cominand he issues fortii, 
Patient, dencath a fiery sky ; 








BOYD’S WOODMAN'S TALE. 


Not with gold to crown his toils, 
Not with elephantine spoils, 
Nor the labours of the bee, 
Nor tne aromatic tree ; 
But pictures of demonian wrath, 
Deeds of horror, scenes of deith, - 
The sounding scourge, the gailng chain, 

And all oppression’s iron reign 

He lians, and with 2 pen of light 

Proclaiming Nature’s injured right, 

"Then holds the horrid sketch on high 
Till Pity’s sacred fount o’eriiows in each ree 

lenting eye. 
Be these twin pictures ne’er cisjoin’d, 
Be thy behest tg thoushiless mortals 
given; 

Ye holy genii, sent from heaven, 

Imprint their awful lessons on the mitad. 

Bid that mental music flow 

That gives the sympathetic glow 3 

Bid that sollow’d strain revive, 

TVhat hatred cannot hear and live; 

With your choir’s ecstatic swell 

‘The demons of the soul expel 5 

That last, that worst distemper chase, 

Nor let th’ exterminating hand - 

In Afric’s blood our sentence trace, 
Nor swell the dread account with many a. 
slaughter’d band.” 








The drama of the ‘ Royal Message,’ is 
founded on the story of David ana Uriah ; 
the style and diction are not amiss, nor ia 
general the sentiments, but the plot is en- 
veloped in the same impenetrable fog 
which hangs upon all the other original 
productions of this writer. The four irst 
acts contain little but a dark tissue of 
court intrigues conducted by personages 
whose characters excite no interest, and 
whose actions produce no effect. In the 
fifth act Nathan appears, and delivers his 
parable in blank verse, after which we na- 
turally expected that he would have left 
the king to his reflections ; but no such 
thing. In order to awaken the conscience 
of David, and prove the mission of the 
prophet, Mr. Boyd deems the most 2ppo- 
site and pathetic of apologues, and the 
prediction which followed it, insusticient, 
and kindly adds to the heavenly inspira- 
tion of the scene a competent skill in art 
mavic. Nathan summons up a train of 
speaking phantoms : the first of whom re- 
presents Amnon, who is naturally enough 
supposed to have been led astray by the 
bad example of his father; but who should 
the next be ? Sagacious reader, you would 
never perhaps have divined that the next 
illustrious victim of the contagious vice of 
David should be Roderic the Goth, ihe 
violator of count Julian’s daughter! As a 
contrast to him, Scipio Africanus is intros 
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duced performing with great parade the 
much-vaunted restitution of his fair Spa- 
nish captive ; and it should seem as if the 
continence of Gentiles in future ages 
was to be imputed as a sin and shame to 
David, no less than all the incontinence of 
Jews and Christians, for evermore ; poor 
David! 

Mr. Boyd was educated, it appears, at 
Dublin university, writes himselt A. M., 
has translated Dante, and quotes Latin ; 
yet the first sentence of his dedication to 
the marchioness of Downshire, runs thus: 
it might seem armgance in me, or the 
result of a design, too often imputed to 


Arr. XXXII.—Poems and Plays. 


THE two former velumes were publish- 
ed before the commencement of our work, 
and on looking over these which are be- 
tore us, we find they contain but little 
which comes under our jurisdiction. 
‘Lhe whole of the fourth volume has been 
before the public many years, and part of 
the third, which contains Mrs, West’s 
dignified and animated elegy ‘ on the 
Death of Mr. Burke.’ The rest we pre- 
stime are more recent effusions, and now 
first presented to the world. 

Any general remarks on the genius and 
character of an author who is so well 
known would surely be superfluous : whe- 
ther in verse or prose the advancement of 
religion and morality, the inculcation of 
good principles, and the excitement of 
good feelings, are objects unceasingly pur- 
sued in all her writings. Wedo not mean 
to rank her in the highest class of poets or 
of novelists, but her abilities are of no in- 
terior order, as her success in both these 
departments of literature attest. Those 
who have read “ The Infidel Father,” 
** A Gossip’s Story,” and ‘* A Tale of the 
Times,” will fecl that Mrs, West deli- 
neites characters with correctness, and 
skilfully links together the incidents of a 
narrative. Many of her poems too evince 
a lively fancy anda cultivated taste. In 
dramatic efforts she has failed: of the im- 
perfections which depreciate ‘ Edmond 
Ironside,” she is herself not unconscious ; 
aid ‘* The Minstrel,” a tragedy which 
opens one of these volumes, has the in- 
corr gible fault of feebleness and insipidity. 
the story untolds itself too soon: nor do 
auy of the characters inspire us with suf- 
ficient interest for their fates; the feigned 
madness of Edinund, and the ‘ interlude 











dedicators, to prefix your ladyship’s name, 
though by permission, to those (Anglicé 
these) trifles, had not the circumstances 
that led to it (to what?) gave it a distinc- 
tion from common addresses of this sort, 
&e.” He likewise assures her ladyship 
that her acceptance of his dedication is a 
mark of condescension that shall ever be 
acknowledged with gratitude. 

This volume contains a well-executed 
version of an Italian ode to Mr. Roscoe, 
by Mr. Mathias, which gives us additional 
cause to remark that translation appears to 
be the forte of Mr. Boyd, and original 
composition his foible. 


By Mrs. West, Author of “ A Tale of the Times,” 
** AGossip’s Story,” &c. Xe. 


12mo. vols. 3 and 4, 


at Ascalon,” unluckily bring to memory 
the malady of Hamlet, and his project fog 
arousing the conscience of his mother 


« Humph! I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 


One. of the characters in ‘‘ The Min- 
strel,” is the subordinate one of Roderic. 
Rodolph’s interview with Matilda in 
the third act, where he displays much ad- 
dress in endeavouring to discover the 
name of his fair prisoner, is well managed. 
Alicia’s influence over her fierce sire is 
very prettily described : 


“ He returns 
Her filial truth with ardent doating passion. 
And oft her soft entreaties have detain’d 
His ruffian bands from purposed war. 
seen 
The proud steeds pant, and paw the earth; 
while she 
Unlaced her Father’s beaver, and led back 
‘The sternly smiling chieftain, who in sport 
Would often hang his buckler on her arm, 
And bid her wear it as his well-earn’d prize.” 


I’ve 


The language, however, of ‘© The Min- 
strel,” like the characters, is flat, and the 
play has not such merit as will encourage 
Mrs. West to cultivate the dramatic branch 
of poetry, while there are others in which 
her labours have been much more succes - 
ful. 7 

Two poems in this collection, compa- 
nions to each other, rise far above the 
rest in elegance or conception and richness 
of imagery; these are “ Zephyrus and 
May,” and ‘The Sports of Echo.” ‘They 


















are inthe same measure as the Allegro 
and Penseroso; the language of Milton 
too, as well as the measure, is occasionally 
caught. We shall present our readers 
with one or two specimens. Juno gives 
orders to celebrate the nuptials of Zephy- 
rus and May: 


** And guides her peacocks on the isles 
Where eternal summer smiles : 

There, where Alcides slew the dragon, 
She quits her star-bestudded waggon, 
And, while her birds their plumes compose, 
‘Lhrough pomegranate bowers she goes, 
Where beneath the spiral leaves 
Youthful Zephyr she perceives 
Guarding Klora’s tender shoots 

And Pomona’s ripening fruits. 

Llis subject breezes round him play, 
Aud cool the glowing orb of day ; 
Clos’d are his rainbow-painted wings, 
While of his promised May he sings ; 
Gay Cupids bind in artful braid 

The ringlets which his forehead shade, 
Vhose perfimy'd ringlets, which exhale 
The sweets of Avaby’s blest vale!” 


There is a great deal of simplicity and 
beauty in this picture. In the description 
of May’s festal wreath there is an over- 
sight which requires correction: May is 
repiesented as decking it 


«With a thousand fancies, 
Woodland jilies, purple pansies, 
W ith hyacinth, Apollo’s joy, 
With Narcissus, self-iov’d boy, &c.” 


The flower and the mythological history 
pf it are here improperly contounded: the 
flower Narcissus would give elegance toa 
wreath, but how shall we eutwine in it 
the self-loved boy ? 

Juno fires the young lover with a de- 
scription of his plighted fair one’s beauty. 


«* Ah! not so the virgin smil’d 

When Boreas, with hot passion wild, 
Scornful of her former vows, 

Claim’d the beauty for his spouse. 
I threaten’d: but the rebel power 
Snatch’d her from Arcadia’s bower, 
While mixing in its peacetul sport, 

And bore her to his Scythian court. 
Harness’d_ whirlwinds swift and strong 
Drew the cloud-hung car along; 

The ravisher, their speed to urge, 

Shook the rein, and rais’d the scourge : 
Loud shriek’d the maid, when arrowy hail 
Rudely rent her gauzy veil, 

When her crown, with flowers emboss’d, 
Grew stiff beneath incrusting frost ; 
When from her ambrosial curls, 

Loosely bound with orient pearls, 

She felt long icicles depend 

And o’er her shiv'ring bosom bend: 
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While thick fogs and vapour cold 

Wrapp'd her in their murky fold. 

O’er bare rocks and moss-grown moune 
tains, 

O’er deserts void of limpid fountains, 

Dark with pine aud sombrous yew, 

The chariot unresisted flew, 

Till by Neva’s sullen stream 

The God restrain’d his boisterous team, 

And, glorying in his brutal power, 

Show’d the fair his nuptial bower : 

No myrtic, eglantine, or palm, 

No plant odorous dropping baim, 

Not e’en the daisy’s circle pale, 

Blossom’d in that frigid vale, 

Where cradied in eternal snow 

The hardy lichens only grow. 

There built of ice a palace shone, 

Ice the roof, aud ice the throne: 

Piles of ice, in ranks display’d, 

Form’d a glittering coloanade, &¢.” 


Koreas, weary of the gloom of winter, 
had seized on the lovely May, 


«« And borne her to his barren reign, 
And offer’d her his vast domain, 

In hopes her radiant sinile would cheer 
The horrors of his palace drear.” 


The virgin, however, constant to her 
first love, sighed after the vales of Tempe! 
but the tyrant is inexorable: Terra at 
Jength repairs to the throne of Jupiter, in 
behalf of her numerous offspring. Jove 
hears the prayer : 


*€ Saturnius vields: at his command 
Hyperion leads the giittering band 
Of bervid hours; around his car 
‘The radiant squadrons form for war ¢ 
From heaven’s wide portals issuing forth 
‘They seek the regions of the north. 
The king of tempests sees, afraid, 
Their splendor pierce his gloomy shade, 
While arrowy rays of light assail 
The rigours of his icy mail. 
Sharp ts the conflict ; cold and heat 
Alternate triumph and retreat ; 
‘The raging storni resistless drives, 
Furious the piercing sun-beam strives ; 
Vanquish’d at length, a torrent falls 
Profuse from the dissolving walls ; 
The crystal fabric melts away, 
And liberates the captive May, 
Who, springing to the throne of Jove, 
Demands for him her promis’d love. 
Heaven’s monarch bends his brows divine, 
And gives the nod which seals her thine. 
And, lo! even now through flowery meads 
Hlymen the pligited virgin leads ; 
From im; ivus rapine sav’d, her charms 
Impiore the refuge of thy arms.” 

« Mine, ever nine, that matchless bloom! 
Hear, Nature, and record the doom, 
TW auspicious dgom!” the lover crics, 


And grasps in cestasy the prize. 
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"The maid with Jooks of bashful beauty 
Vows the vow of love and duty, 

While Hymen o’er the iaithful pair 
Waves his beaming torch in air; 

‘Then Zephyr on his chariot braces 
Harness’¢ kids in silken traces, 

And with pinions amply spread 

He shades his consort’s bending head-— 
See the nuptial pomp ascending, 

Rural deities attending, 

Pan, Vertumaus, and the Fauns, 
Gods of mountains, gods of lawns, 
Pomona, aud the nymphs who play 

Tn limpid streams or woodlands gay 3 
"Those their pipes melodious blowing, 
"These with vestures loosely flowing, 
Scattering roses, sprinkling balms, 
And waving their triumpiiant palms, 
Nature hails the splendi¢ throng, 

And with gratulating song 

Welcomes rustic joy and pleasure, 
Peace and plenty without mcasure, 
Genial years successful toil, 
Corn and honey, milk and oil ; 


Art. XXXIV.—WVadoe. 


THE heroic epopeia is justly considered 
as the most difficult achievement of poetic 
art, because it requires a combination of 
so many excellences. The descriptive 
poet's plasticity of style is requisite for the 
delineation of the scenery; the drama- 
tist’s ethic and pathetic expression for the 
imitation of the manners; the ode-writer’s 
splendid decorations are often wanted to 
enliven; and the pruning and branching 
of the story into a compact, proportioned, 
ascensive, and complete fable, is an art 
nearly peculiar to this sort of composition. 

There is in the poetic character a natu- 
ral antagonism to persevering effort, which 
has intercepted more plans of epic compo- 
sition, than even a difiidence in the com- 
mensurate power. Most poets conceive 
vividly; they think in pictures; their 
ideas geste, sound, shine; and rival, in 
every thing but duration, the impressions 
of sensation itself. During the illumina- 
tion of their fancy, they apply to the task 
of composition with delight. But very 
vivid ideas are commonly transient; as if 
the act of animation wearied the instru- 
ments of thought. Like the hilarity after 
dinner, which exhales with the vapours of 
the wine; so the poetic orgasm, when 
excited, glows but fora time, and requires 
frequent intervals of less stimulant, less 
heating, less intemperate imagery. A re- 
currence to trains of thought repeatedly 
laid aside, seldom continues to interest 
long: they can indeed be recalled at will, 
bet the more familiar they become, the 
more feebly does their: presence arouse 
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By Rozert Sovuruey. 





All to these blest lovers owing, 
Ali from their pure union flowing : 
Since Zephyrus is boundto May, 
The earti tor ever shall be gay.” 


From the ‘* Sports of Echo” we could 

select many passages of no inferior merit, 
but we have already been liberal in quota- 
tion. . 
“© The Spartan Matron,” and ‘* The 
British Mother,” are companton-pieces, 
and breathe the spirit of patriotism. In 
the elegiac poem which closes the wvo- 
lume, Mrs. West has for too long a time 
lost sight of the object of her monody in 
denouncing the crimes of France, and 
abusing Bonaparte! This stuff is beneath 
her. The elegy however contains some 
beautiful and attecting passages : it is ne~ 
vertheless spun out to a tedious length. 











4to. pp. 537. 
attention. Hence the extreme difficulty 
of persevering through so vast an.unders 
taking as an epopeia. Schiller observed 
that a drama ought to be completed in a 
summer. The very personages, which, 
while new, would excite, in the mind of 
their creator, the highest interest, are 
likely, by degrees, to come in and go out of 
his head without notice. When this state 
of indifference approaches, there is a ne- 
cessary end of lively composition concern- 
ing their adventures. In the A‘neid, the 
interest flags long before the work termi- 
nates, evidently because the poet tao 
much of his task. Dryden projected an 
epic poem on the restoration of Peter king 
of Castile, by Edward the Black Prince; 
and Pope, on the colonization of Albion 
by Bratus and Corineus. Both poets felt 
that they had executed single passages and 
scenes, in a manner to answer the highest 
claims of the art: but they gave up these 
long undertakings, as likely to outlast the 
spirit, the rapture, the enthusiasm, of en- 
ditement, and consequently to want the 
power of attaching the reader perpetually. 

The rarity of that combination of intel- 
lectual aptitudes, which can produce an 
heroic epopeia, will be the more apparent, 
if one considers how few such works have 
yet been executed. Spreading languages, 
as the Hebrew, have flourished and have 
faded, without wording one eminent nar- 
rative poem. Whole millenniums have 
rolled by, as from Claudian to Ariosto, 
without producing a distinguished epic 
poet. Vast nations, as the I'rench, have 


has 

















sOCTHEY’S MADOC. 


Titer awry 


deen celebrated for their literary culture, 
and yet have failed to grow, among their 
Various specimens of ¢ xcellence, a truly 
classical epopeia. It is therefore a fit 
ground for national exultation, when the 
literature of its language is at any time 
enriched with so rare and colossal an effort 
of workmanship; which, like the cofhn 
of Alexander, is to encroach on the very 
celebrity of its hero, and to be illustrated 
by volumes of dissertations on shores 
where as yet its very dialect is unknown. 
To complete one of these cosmopolite 


classics, which pass the bounds of their 
native language, and are recognized 
thoughout the reading world, is of all 


sources of distinction the most enduring. 
The fame of the lawgiver and the stat 
man dwindles, when the insthiutions which 
they founded, or improved, are over- 
thrown. The lasting monuments of the 
sculptor, or the architect, 
rubbish before he cannon or 
the file of climate. But au Odyssey, or a 
Lusiad, will survive the nation which pro- 
duced its Kero, and the temples of the 
divinities which elitter as its machinery. 
Klopstuck, in one of his odes, introduces 
Virgil sittiag on the steps of the fane of 
Jupiter Feretrius, and thus addressing the 
Capitol: “ thou wilt one day be a ruin, 
then dust, and then the companion of the 
storm-wind ; but my ®neid’ or is 
Madoc less an heir of immortality. . 

shall not however affect to rank it with 
the Iliad, or the Jerusalem Delivered, 
which remain the triumphs of ancient 
and of modern art; but the best epic 
poem, which, since the Paradise Lost, bas 
quitted the English press, must be entitled 
to comparison with the principal analogous 
inspirations of Calliope. Some accouitt of 
its plan and contents should precede a cri- 
tical appretiation. 


es- 











“ The historical facts on which this poem is 


founded may be related in few words. On: t 1e 
de: eer Eee , king of North Wales, 
A. D. 1169, his “childzen disputed for the 
succession. Yorwerth, the elde ast, was set 


aside without a struszle 
tated by a blemish in his fé ce. 





as being inca; 


Hoel, th 





ob- 





illes ritimate, and born « of an Trish mother 
tained sag ssion of the throne for a while 
till he was defeated and slain by David, the 


eldest son of “the late king by a second wite. 
‘The conqueror, ho then succeeded without 
opposition, slew Yorwerth, inypiisoned Rodi, 
and hunted others of his b rethren into exile. 


But Madoc, meantime, abandoned his barba- 
rous country, and sailed aw: iy to the west in 
‘The 


search of some better resting place. 
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land which he discovered pleased him; he 


left there part of his pe ople, and went back 
to Wales for afresh supply of adventurers, 
with whom he again set sail, an q was heard 
of no more. There is strong evidence that 
he reached America, and that his posterity 
exists to this day, on the s yathern 
branches of the Miss : 
plexion, their languay: 
their arts. 

“ About the same time, the Aztecas, an 
American tribe - in cohsequence of certain ca- 
es, and of a particular omen, forsook 


_— 
tnere 
iri, retaining their com- 


ey 
*, ana, la some 


’ 
jeoree 
Geprte 








Az‘ lan, their own country, under the ‘guidance 
c Ww } . fe nd . 
of ¢ whidihiton. They became a mighty 


caiae and founded the Mexican empire, 
taking the name of Mexicans, in honour of 
Menxitli, their tutelary god. Their emigra- 
tion is here connected with the adventures of 
Mados, aud, their suy rstition is represented 
the same which theiy descenda nts practised, 

discovered by the $ ye Pp yaniards, 





when 


The poem is divided into forty-five short 
serments, which usage would denominate 
cantoes, and which with our habits we 
might call sittings; for they consist of 
about as many lines as it is agreeable to 
read aloud at one sitting. The - first eigh- 
teen sections correspond with the first six 
books of the A®neid, and introduce the 
hero narrating the circumstances which 
drove him from his home, and his subse- 
quent voyages in search of a new place of 
settlement. The remaining twenty-seven 
sections narrate those confiicts with the 
North-American tribes, which terminate 
in securing to Madoc and his companions 
the sovereignty of an extensive district. 

The introduc tion or annunciation of the 
poem is in good taste, short, natural, ap- 
propriate, and attractive, but not faultless. 

«© Come, listen to a tale of times of old! 
Come, for ye kni Ww me! iam he who sung 
pice: Maid of Arc: and | am he who framed 

f Thalaba the e wild i and wonde 
c ome, listen to my lay, and ve shall hear 
How Madoc from the shores of Britain spread 
The adventurous sail, explored the ocean 

ways, 
And que! ed barbarian power, and overthrew 
The bloody altars of idolatry, 
And planted fines triumphantly 


ua in its f 
Yhe cross of Christ. Come, listen to my 


lay 





TOUS ng. 





The on age invocation of a muse i$ 
here properly omitted ; but the word conie 
recurs too often for a convocation wholly 
ima and the epithet triumphantly, 
is hot strictly descriptive of the event : 
we should have preferred instead of the 


; 
Pad a 
two last lines, 


9g inary ; 


And planted in 


1 its fanes the cross of Chuist. 
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Book 1. Madoc’s vessel reaches Aber- 
fraw, iv the isle of Anglesey. His signals 
had been perceived: he is met at the ha- 
ven’s mouth by Urien, his foster-father, 
and learns the dispersed state of his breth- 
ren and relations. He seeks bis sister 
Goervyl: the mecting is described with 
feeling. 

Tl. David, the Welsh usurper, is cele- 
brating a feast on his marriage with Emma, 
the princess of England, when the arrival 
of his brother is announced. Madoc and 
his companions join the party; during 
which the bards sing a bymn. This is 
too pious for the oveasion, though accord- 
ing to the rules of bardism: it ought 
rather to have been a nuptial song, or a 
sca song, not a rhapsody of metaphysic 
theology, a psalm worthy of the saint of 
Wales. 

IIf. On the next day at table Madoc 
begins the relation of his adventures. Some 
preliminary civewmstances which deter- 
mined him to Jeave this country are men- 
tioned. ‘The story of Cynetha is deeply 
pathetic ; there is no epic poem, there are 
few tragedies, in which a tiner or higher 
feeling is wrought up, than bursts upon us 
at the words 

P. 31.— Despise not thou the blind man’s 

prayer, lte cried ; 
{t might have given thy father’s dying hour 
A hope that sure he needed; for, know thou, 
It is the victim of thy fathe:’s crime 
Who asks a blessing on thee !” 

IV. The voyage is loosely told, as if 
Ireland was not in being, was not the last 
Jand in view; the impatience of the sailors, 
their mutiny in order to return, and at 
length the catastrophe of the enterprize, 
are well managed circumstances; but there 
is rather too little of a voyage which is so 
much the pivot of the poem. 

« Three dreadful nights and days we drove 

along ; 

The fourth, the welcome rain came rattling 
down : 

The wind had fallen, and through the broken 
cloud 

Appeared the bright dilating blue of heaven. 

Emboldened now, | galled the mariners : 

Vain were it, should we bend a homeward 
course, 

Driven by the storm so far: they saw our 
barks, 

For service of that long and perilous way, 

Disabled, and our food belike to fail. 

Silent they heard, reluctant in assent 3 

Anon, they shouted joyfully,—I looked, 

And saw a bird slow sailing overhead, 

His long white pinions by the sunbeam edged, 

As though with burnished silver ;—never yet 

Heard I so sweet a music as bis cry ! 
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“ Yet three days more, and hope more 
eager now, 
Sure of the signs of land,—weed-shoals, and 
irds 
Who flocked the main, and gentle airs, that 
breathed, 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from 
the shore. 
On the last evening, a long shadowy line 
Skirted the sea ;—how fast the night closed in! 
I stood upon the deck, and watched till dawn. 
But who can tell what feelings tilled my heart, 
When, like a cloud, the distant land arose 
Grey from the ocean,—w hen we ieft the ship, 
And cleft, with rapid oars, the shallow wave, 
And stood triumphant on another world !” 


V. The manners of the Floridans, the 
wonders of the climate, are well told: the 
fugitive Lincoya, a savage who attaches 
himself with dog-like fidelity to Madoc, is 
rendered interesting. 

VI. The mouth of the Missouri having 
been passed, Madoc finds the native coun- 
try of Lincoya: it has been conquered by 
the Aztecans, and is held in feudal sub- 
jection by their king Coanocotzin, who 
tolerates the former queen Erillyab in a 
sort of vice-regal capacity. She receives 
Madoc with a complacence too little tinc- 
tured with the natural emotions of the sex. 
The priests of Aztlan send for the yearly 
tribute of children to be sacrificed to Mex- 
itli. The Welsh indignantly rescue the 
intended victims. 

VII. A revolt of the Hoa-men takes 
place. ‘They join Madoc and his compa- 
nions against the armies of Aztlan, and 
are victorious. The incidents of the war 
are happily chosen and narrated ; but the 
illness of Coanocotzin is too lucky. The 
finger of chance should never be employed 
in producing a catastrophe. There is not 
a real miracle in all Homer. Many things 
are narrated as if they arose from the in- 
terposition of the Gods ; but the human 
effort is every where provided, which the 
imputed effect requires. 

VIIL. Madoc takes a physician to Coa= 
nocotzin, who cures him. ‘The freedom 
of the Hoa-men is confirmed. A solemn 
talk is agreed to be held between the In- 
dian priests and and those of the whites. 
A conversion of the Hoa-men ensues. 
Madoc leaves many of his companiens 
with this friendly nation, and returns to 
his country in search of further colonists. 

IX. Madoc asks leave of the king of 
Wales to proclaim his plan of coloniza- 
tion, and to solicit his brothers to join the 
enterprize ; but the tyrant, afraid lest, 
under pretence of collecting recruits for 
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Madoc, they should levy war against his 
usurpation, objects. 

X. Madoc goes to Mathraval, to the 
court of Cyveilioc, a friendly prince. ‘The 
description of his seizing the harp is won- 
derfully fine, p. 100, line 3—10. 

“ Cyveilioc stood betore them,—in his 

pride 

Stood up the poet-prince of Matbraval : 

His hands were on the harp, his eyes were 
closed, 

His head, as if in reverence to receive 

The inspiration, bent ; anon, he raised 

His glowing countenance, and brighter eye, ° 

And swept, with passionate hand, the ringing 


harp.” 


XT. A gorsed, or meeting of bards, 
takes place. Caradoc announces the en- 
terprize of Madec in a very fine ode, and 
offers himself as a colonist. ‘This ode, like 
tuany others which cecur in this poem, 
would have produced a better effect it 
drawn up ia the irregular metre of Tha- 
laba, or in some regular lyrical stanza. 
‘The concluding portion of the ode requires 
trausposition : the list of colonists occurs 
in anticlimax: the wretched one “ to 
whom all change is gain” ought to be 
mentioned first, as of easiest acquisition ; 
and he « whose bones amid a land of ser- 
vitude could never rest im peace,” ought 
to be mentioned Jast, as having the sub- 
limest motive of emigration. Besides, 
the bard is an individual instance of this 
class, and should therefore be named con- 
tguously. For what reason ‘‘ he who 
bath felt the throb of pride to hear our 
old illustrious annals” should emigrate at 
all, we perceive not: the poet would an- 
swer, ‘ he feels his country’s shame.” 

XII. Madoe's next visit is to Dinevawr, 
Where the lord Rhys, a friend of his father, 
resides. On the road he mects his fugitive 
and outlawed brother Ririd. This inter- 
view, which terminates in Ririd’s deter- 
mining to join the colonists, is one of the 
fine situations in the poem. ‘The unex- 
pected discovery of a kinsman is as fa- 
Vourite a resource with this author as with 
the ancient tragedians. 

XII. Still superior is the meeting with 
Llewellyn in the next book. Llewellyn 
is the rightful heir of the Welsh throne, 
is pursued ‘by the emissaries of the tyrant, 
and lives a life of disguise, danger, and 
concealment, in expectation of the time 
for asserting his rights. Madoc is ignorant 
of his nephew's retreat, and had wished to 
find him : he visits on the island Bardsey 


the sepulchies of his family. 
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« And now the porter called prince Madoc 
out, 
To speak with one, he said, who from the 
land 
Had sought him, and required his private car. 
Madoc in the moonlight met him: in his hand 
‘The stripling held an oar, and on his back, 
Like a broad shield, the coracle was hung. 
Uncle ! he cried, and, with a gush of tears, 
Sprung to the glad embrace. 
O my brave boy ! 
Tjewelyn'! my dear boy! with stifled voice, 
And interrupted utterance, Madoc cried, 
Liewelyn, come with me, and share my fate! 
« No! by my God! the high-hearted youth 
exclaimed, 
Tt never shall be said Llewelyn left 
His father’s murderer on his father’s throne ! 
1 ain the rightful king of this poor land. 
Go, thou, and wisely go; but [ must stay, 
‘hat [ may save my people. Tell ine, 
‘nele, 
The story of thy fortunes ; I can hear it 
Here in this lonely isle, and at this hour, 
Securcly. 
“Nay, quoth Madoc, tell me first, 
Where are thy haunts and coverts, and what 
hope 
Thou hast to bear thee up? Why goes thou 
not 
To Mathraval? there would Cyveilioc give 
A kinsman’s welcome ; or at Dinevawr, 
The guest of honour shouldst thou be with 
Rhys; 
And he, belike, from David might obtain 
Some recompence, though poor. 
What recompence ” 
Exclaimed Llewelyn ; what hath he to give 
But life for life? and what have I to clain 
But vengeance, and my father Yorwertl’s 
throne ? 
If with aught short of that my soul could rest, 
Would 1 not through the wide world foilow 
thee, 
Dear Uncle? and fare with thee, weil or ill, 
And show to thine old age the tenderness 
My childhood found from thee?—W hat hopes 
1 have 
Let me display : Have thou no fear from me ! 
My bed is made within the ocean-caves, 
Of sea-weeds, bleached by many a sun aud 
shower ; 
I know the mountain dens, and every hold 
And fastniess of the forest; and I know, 
What troubles him by day and in his dreats, 
There’s many an honest heart in Gwyueu 
yet!.. 
But tell me thine adventure ; that will be 
A joy to think of in long winter nights, 
VW hen stormy billows make iny luilaby. 
** So, as they walked along the mvonli 
shore, 
Did Madoc tell him all; and still he strove, 
By dweiling ou that noble end and aim, 
"That of his actions was tue heart and life, 
To win him to his wish. 
youth ; 


vot 
gut 
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And when the prince had ceased, he heaved 
a sigh, 
Long-drawn and deep, as s if regret were there. 
No, no! he cried, that must not be; lo yonder 
My native mountains, an 1 how beautiiul 
They rest in the moonlight! [ was nurst 
ainong them ; 
They saw my sports in childhood, they have 
seen 
My sorrows, they have saved me in the hour 
Of d. inger ;~~! have vowed, that as they were 
My er adle, they shall be my mx nument !— 
But we shall meet again, and thou wilt find 
me, 
When next thou visitest thy native isle, 
King in Aberiraw. 
Never more, Liewelyn, 
Madoc replied, shall 1 behold the shores 
Of brit: Lin, nor will ever tale of me 
Reach the green isle again. With fearful 
care 
I chuse my little cx ompairy , and leave 
No traces of our path, where Violence, 
And bloody Zeal, and bloodier Avarice, 
Might tind their blas ting way. 
if it be <0, Bo 
And so it should be, then the youth replied, 
Thou wilt not know my fate ;—but this be 
sure, 
Tt shall aot be inglorious. T have inme 
A hope from Heaven. Give me thy blessing, 
uncle ! 


“ Llewelyn knelt upon the sand, and 
clasped 

His knees, with lifted head and streaming eyes 

Listening. He rose, and fell on Madoc’s 
neck, 

And clas sped him, with a silent agony, on 

Then launched his coracle, and took his iw ay, 

A lonely traveller on the moonlight sea 


XIV. The interview with siete and 
the consequent discovery of his brother 
Hoel’s bastard, is full of tenderness: it 
constitutes another of the unforgettable 
scenes of this fine poem. 

XV. The nent of the body of 
Owen by the Saxon prelate, and its con- 
signment to Madoc, supply striking de- 
scriptions: the loftiest passages in the poem 
are perhaps those in which Baldwin is in- 
troduced. 

XVI. and XVII. The farewell and de- 
parture occupy these books. 

In the XVIIIth a satisfactory effect is 
produced by the visit of Llewellyn with 
Rodri to the ship. It would be captious 
to contend that they excite too much so- 
licitude for persons who are to be dropped 
in the progress of the narration. 

These eighteen books comprize the first, 
and in our judgement, the better portion 
of the poem. We wish they had been 
published separately ; and that the socond 
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put had been reserved for longer contem- 
plation aid severer correction. Ma- 
doc in Wales is surrounded by men of a 
more heroic mould than Madoc in Aztlan. 
His struggles, his affections, his adven- 
tures, are of a kind more powerfully to 
engage the sympathy. We should gladly 
excuse his going back to America, if he 
would undertake to recover the throne 
for the young Llewellyn. The narration 
too has a more dramaticcharacter through- 
out this first part: it is not continually 
subsiding into long description: the very 
small proportion of mere chronicle in 
Homer, is among the principal causes of 
his perpetual anirnation. 

The second part opens with the safe 
arrival of the colony at Caer-Madoc ; for 
so Cadwallon, in the absence of their 
chief, had named their wicker city. Cy- 
netha is dead. ‘The indigenous priests 
have become hostile to the new religion, 
and are inducing the successor of Coano- 
cotzin to restore the antient worship. The 
son.of Erillyab is superseding the autho- 
rity of his mother, and is taking part 
against the white intruders. Neolin, a 
prophet of the snake-god, encourages 
their disaffection. A curious and well- 
painted scene occurs. 


“ Fach family 
Bore its own head, and to the general grave, 
With melancholy song and sub of woe, 


The slow procession moves. 
eray 2 

Was delved within a deep and shady dell, 

Fronting 2 cavern in the rock,—the scene 

Cf many a bloody rite, ere Madoc came,— 

A temple, as they deemed, by Nature made, 

Where the Snake-Idol stood. On fur and 
cloth 

Of woven grass, 
down, 

Within the ample pit; their offerings range 

Beside, and piously a portion take 

Of that cold earth, to which, for ever now 

Consigned, they leave their fathers, dust to 
dust ; 

Sad relic that, and wise remembrancer. 

But as with bark and resinous bouglis they 
pile 

The sepulchre, suddenly Neolin 

Sprung up aloft, and shrieked, as one who 
treads 

Upon a viper in his heedh: 

The God! the very 
howled 

One long, shrill, piercing, modulated cry 3 

Whereat, from that dark temple issued forth 

A Serpent, huge end hideous. On he came, 

Straight to he mail and curled around the 
Priest 


The general 


they lay their burthens 


53 path. 
God | he cried, and 
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His mighty folds innocuous, overtopping 

His human height, and, arching down his 
head, 

Sought i in the hands of Neolin for food ; 

Then questing, reared and stretched and 
waved his neck, 

And glanced his ‘forky tongue. 
had seen 

The man, with what triumphant fearless- 
ness, 

Arms, thighs, and neck, and body, wreathed 
and ringed 

In those tremendous folds, he stood secure, 

Played with the reptile’s jaws, and called for 
food, 

Food for the present God !—who then had 
seen 

The fiendish joy which fired his counte- 

nance, 

Might well have weened that he had sum- 
moned up 

The dreadful monster from its native Hell, 

By devilish power, himself a tiend inflesh- 
ed. 


Who then 


‘* Blood forthe God! he cried ; Lincoyua’s 
bk JUK i, a 
Friend of the Serpent's foe !  Lincoya’s 
blood ! 

Cried Amalahta: and the people turned 

Their eyes to seek the victim, as if each 

Sought ‘his own safety ty in that sacrifice. 

Alone Evillyab raised her voice, confused, 

But not confounded; she alene ex claimed, 

Madoc shall answer this! unheard her voice 

By the bewildered people, by the Prest 

Unheeded ; and Lincoya sure had fallen 

The victim of their terrors in that hour, 

Had he been found ; but when his watchful 
eye 

Beheld the monster from his den come 
forth, 

He fled to bear the tidings.—Neolin 

Repeats the accursed call, Food for the 
God! 

Ayayaca, his unbelieving Priest! 

At once all eager eyes were fixed on him, 

But he came forward calmly at the call. 

Lo! here am 1! quoth he; and from his 
head 

Plucking the thin grey hairs, he dealt them 
round— 

Countrymen, kinsinen, brethren, children 
take 

These in remembrance of me! there will be 

No other relic of your aged Priest. 

From manhood to old age, full threescore 
years, 

Have | been your true servant : fit it is 

That I, who witnessed Aztlan’s first assault, 

Should perish her last victim! — and he 
moved 

Towards the death. But then Erillyab 

Seized him, and by the garment drew him 
back ;— 

By the Great Spirit, but he shall not die, 
Vhe Queen exclaimed ; nor shalt thou 
triumph thus, 
Anny. Rev. Vor. IV. 
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Lyar and traitor! Foamen, to your homes ! 
Madoc shall answer this ! 


** Irresolute 
They heard, and inobedient ; to obey 
Fearing, yet fearing to remain. Anon, 
The Queen repeats her bidding, ‘Lo your 
h somes, 
My f People !—But when Neolin perceived 
The growing stir and motion of the crowd, 
As trom the outward ring they moved away, 
He uttered a new cry, aad disentangling 
‘Lhe passive reptile’s olds, rushed out among 
them, 
With oulstretched hands, like one possessud 
to seize 
Ilis victim. 
tell 

On whom the madman, in that hellish fit, 

Might cast the lot? An eight-years boy he 
seized, 

And held him by the leg, and, whirling hin 

Jn ritual dance, till breath and sense were 
gone, 

Set up the death-song of the sacrifice. 

Amalahta, and what others rooted love 

OF evilleagued with him accomplices 

In treason, joined the death-soug and the 
dance. 

Some too, there were believing what they 
feared, 
Vho yielded to their old idolatry, 

And mingled in the worship. 
round 

The accursed minister of murder whiiled 

Ilis senseless victim: they too, round and 
round, 

In maddening motion, and with maddening 
cries, 

Revolvi ing, whirled and wheeled. 
when now, 

According to old rites, he should have dashed 

On the stone Idol’s head the wretch’s praius, 

Neolin stopt, and once again began 

‘The long, shrill, piercing, moduteted ery. 

The Se rpent knew the call, aed, roiling on, 

Wave above wave, his rising length, advanced 

His open jaws ; ther, with the expected 
prey, 

Glides to the dark recesses of his den.” 


Then they iled; for who could 


Round and 


At length, 


Madoc determines to destroy this tre- 

mendous engine of fanaticism, in order to 
overawe the imagination of the savages: 
the narration is admirable, but the cha- 
racter of the incident does not aggran- 
dize the Welsh; the effort they employ 
seems more than commieusurate with the 
ditficulty. 


«¢ Far inthe hill, 
Cave within cave, the ample grotto pierced, 
Three chambers in the rock. @it vestibule 


The first to that wild temple, long and low, 
Shut out the 
yault 
Rr 


outward day. The second 
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Had its own daylight from a central chasm 

Hizh in the hollow; here the Image stood, 

Their rude idolatry, a sculptured snake,— 

If term of art may such mishapen form 

Beseem,-earcund a human figure coiled, 

And all begrimmed with blood. "The inmost 
ecll, 

Dark ; and far up within its blackest depth 

‘They saw the Serpent's still small eye of fire. 

Not if they thinned the forest tor their pile, 

Couid they, with flame or suffocating smoke, 

Destroy him there: for through the open 
roof 

‘The clouds would pass away. ‘They paused 
not Jong. 

Drive him beneath the chasm, Cadwallon 
cried, 

Aud hem him in with fire, and from above 

We crush him. 


“ Forth they went, and climbed the hill, 
With all their people. Their united strength 
Loosened the rocks, and ranged them round 
the brink, 

Impending. With Cadwallon, on the height, 

‘Lea Britons wait; ten with the Prince de- 
scend, 

And, with a firebrand each in either hand, 

Enter the outer cave. Madoc advanced, 

And, ut the entrance of the inner den, 

He took his stand alone. A bow he bore, 

And arrows, round whose heads dry tow was 
twined, 

In pine-gum dipt ; he kindled these, and 
stiot 

The fiery shafts. Upon his mailed skin, 

As on arock, the bone-tipt arrows feil ; 

But, at their bright and blazing light effrayed, 

Wut rushed the reptile. Madoc from his 
pata 

Retired against the side, and called his men, 

Aud in they came, and circled round the 
Snoke, 

And, sheking all their flames, as with a wheel 

Of fire, they ringed him in. From side to 
side 

The monster tute ;—where’er he turns, the 
tlame 

Flares in his nostrils and his blinking eves ; 

Nor aught, against the dreaded element, 

Did that brute force avail, which could have 
erushed 

Milo’s young limbs, or Theban ITercules, 

Or old Maaoah’s mightier son, ere yet 

Shorn of his strength. They press him now, 
and now 

Give back, here urging, and here yielding 
way, ‘ 

Ti right beneath the chasm they centre 
him. 

At once the crags are loosed, and down they 
fall, 

Thundering. ‘They fell like thunder, but the 
crash 


Of scale and bone was heard. In agony 


The Serpent writhed beneath the blow ; ia 
vain, 
From under the incumbent load, essayed 
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To drag his mangled folds. One heavier 
stone 

Fastened and flattened him; yet stil, with 
tail 

Ten cubits long, he Jashed the air, and foined 

From side to side, and raised his raging head 

Above the height of man, though half his 
length 

Lay mutilate. Who then had felt the force 

Of that wild fury, little had to him 

Buckier or corselet profited, or mail, 

Or might of human arm. The 
shrunk 

Beyond its arc of motion ; but the Prince 

Took a long spear, and, springing on the 
stone , 

Which fixed the monster down, provoked hi8 
rage. 

Uplitis the Snake his head retorted, high 

Tle lifts it over Madoc, then darts down 

‘Yo seize his prey. ‘The Prince, with foot ad« 
vanced, 

Inclines his body back, and points the spear, 

With sure and certain aim, then drives it up, 

Into his open jaws; two cubits deep 

It pierced, the monster forcing on the wound, 

Tle closed he teeth in anguish, and bit short 

The ashen hilt. But not the rage, which now 

Clangs all his scales, can from its seat dis- 
lodge 

The barbed shaft; nor those contortions 
wild, 

Nor those convulsive shudderings, 
throes 

Which shake his inmost entrails, as with the 
air, 

In suffocating gulps, the monster now 

Inhales his own fife-blood. ‘The Prince de- 
scends ; 

He lifts another lance; and now the Snake, 

Gasping, as if exhausted, onthe ground 

Reclines his head one moment. Madoc 
seized 

That moment, planted in his eye the spear, 

Then, setting foot upon his neck, drove 
down, 

Through bone and brain and throat, and to 
the earth 

Intixed the mortal weapon. Yct once more 

‘Phe Snake essayed to rise ; his dying strength 

Failed him, nor longer did those mighty folds 

Obey the moving impulse; crushed and 
scotched, 

Tn every ring, through all his mangled length, 

‘Phe sheinking muscles quivered, then col- 
lapsed 

In death. 


Britons 


nor the 


“© Cadwallon and his comrades now 
Enter the den ; they roll away the crag 
Which fixed him down, pluck out the mortal 
spear, 

Then drag him forth to day; the force con- 
joined 

Of all the Britons difficultly drag 

Hlis lifeless bulk. But when the Hoamer 
saw 

That form porteutous trailing in its gore, 
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The jaws which, in the morning, they had 
seen 

Purpled with human blood, now in their own 

Blackening, — aknee they fell before the 
Prince, 

And, in adoring admiration, raised 

Their hands with one accord, and all in fear 

Worshipped the mighty Deicide. But he, 

Recoiling from those sinful honours, cried, 

Drag out the Idol now, and heap tlic fire, 

That ail may be consumed !” 


Both these passages teem with instances 
of that emphatic position of words, and 
that impassioned character of sound, 
which are the joint result of feeling and 
of art: they are among the most eupho- 
nious and finished sweeps of composition 
uythe poem. * 

After this adventure a religious wa 
hegins. ‘Two savages seize the boy Hoel 
by stratagem, in order to devote him to 
their idols, Madoe, in the attempt to 
rescue his nephew, is decoyed, unarmed, 
into an ambush, is taken prisoner, and 
doomed to sacrifice. He is exposed na- 
ked to single combat with successive bar- 
barians. During the fight, Ririd arouses 
the colonists and ships’ crews; they enter 
the city of Aztlan in the midst of the re- 
ligious games of slaughter ; they go to the 
rescue of Madoc, and take possession of 
the town: Coanocotzin falls. These in- 
cidents, which employ the XIth to the 
XVII[th cantoes, are conceived and nar- 
rated with a vivacity and interest seldom 
rivalled, 

An attempt to recover his metropolis is 
made by the new king Yuhidthiton. He 
arms canoes, and makes this attack from 
the lake, Madoc takes his ships to pie- 
ces, rebuilds them on the lake, and wins 
a naval victory. The savages baffled every 
way, are predisposed to quit the country ; 
when the irruption of a volcano takes 
place, which they interpret asa divine in- 
terposition, to command their retreat. 
They agree to leave Madoc and his fol- 
lowers in quiet possession of their city 
and country, and thus the poem concludes. 
This after-war, being less magnificent 
than the preceding one, is perhaps that 
part of the poem which would best bear 
abridgment: the episode of Coatel and 
Lincoya is finely imagined, and feclingly 
related: the attack on the women is ill 
written and ill managed. 

The Odyssey, the Aineid, and the Lu- 
siad, ate those poems which bear most 
resemblance to Madoc for the matter of 
their fable. A voyage af discovery and 


enterprise is nargated in each by the 
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hero, and a subsequent conflict for sets 
tlement by the poet. The fable of the 
Odyssey is redundant: the first four 
books busy the reader too much with a 
subordinate hero: and the massacre of 
the wooers abounds with disgusting cir- 
cumstances, such as the murder of Lei- 
odes, when he prays for mercy, beside 
being throughout an action of too selfish 
and personal a concern, The fable of 
the /Encid is more neat; but the war in 
Italy excites less sympathy than the ad- 
ventures of the first six books, so that the 
curiosity of the reader is continually de- 
caying, and terminates in disappointment : 
nor are the motives of AEncas such as to 
arouse a wish for his suecess against Tur- 
nus. The ‘fable of the Lusiad is abrupt 
and incomplete: the hero and his asso- 
ciates, who are real historical characters, 
are landed and left in an imaginary para- 
dise: their return home is only prophe- 
sied: the historical episodes too are but 
artlessly interwoven, and excessively long. 
One cares for Ulysses, as one cares fot 

aron Trenck: he is a man of resources, 
strugeling with difficulty: but he suc- 
ceeds by means which degrade. One 
never cares for A=neas, after he has for- 
saken Dido. One cares for Gama, as for 
Milton’s Adam, by implication; on ac- 
count of the eventual effect of his voy- 
age, not on account of the difficulty over- 
come, or the talent displayed in its con- 
duct: as one might be taught to care for 
the inventor of printing. But Madoc’s 
emigration from wader usurpation and op- 
pression, and his uniform effort to triumph 
by measures useful to those whom he 
subdues, lift his endeavours into a higher 
class of enterprize. The fable of Madoc 
has more importance, more majesty, but 
Jess wholeness than that of the Odyssey, 
the Afnaid, or the Lusiad. 

It is worthier of the interference of the 
gods. It is however without machinery. 
Cicero complains of the mythological 
poets: Himana ad deos transtulerunt, he 
says, divina mallem ad nos: and this ad- 
vice Mr. Southey has taken. We hesitate 
to agree with Cicero. Lucan, with all his 
thoughtfulness, is flat, especially when he 
is not sp&échifying. ‘The physical inci- 
dents, which forward or retard an event, 
can only be lifted by mythology into 
works of design: in Madoc they are acci- 
dents. Thé tempest which sweeps hin: 
along to Flerida; the illness which hum- 
bles Coanocotzin to a treaty ; the final 
eruption of the volcano, which secures 
the possession of the conquest; are atl 
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too providential for an unseen providence. 
Where a religious man would discover 
the hand of his god, the poet should ex- 
hibit it. To the saints of catholicism, to 
the divinities of the Mexicans, an equal 
reality might have been attributed; and 
that which happens without human agency 
might have been ascribed to their divine 
interposition. We do not like poetical 
atheism: it dwarfs the men to leave their 
actions unwatched and, uninfluenced by 
superior natures. The reader should take 
his point of view from the gods ; and be 
actuated in his sympathies and antipathies 
by those p:ospective views, which cannot 
with probability be ascribed to the mortal 
instruments of the plans of providence, 
especially in a dark unlettered age. Aris- 
totle is for defining the epopeia to be tra- 
gedy in narration: we would rather it 
should approach the opera by the splendor 
of its magic and mythology: but with 
the countenance of Cicero and of Aristo- 
tle, Mr. Southey may well spare our suf- 
frage. And it must be owned that an im- 
pression of reality, a degree of illusion, is 
attained in Madoc, which transcends that 
of other epic poems, and which approaches 
that of the very plays of Shakspeare. It 
has all the verisimilitude of history. 

The manners, or ethic attributes, of the 
personages are in many respectsexcellent. 
They display a profound antiquarian 
knowledge of the progenitors both of the 
Welsh and of the Mexicans. The usages 
and opinions of both uations have been in- 
timatcly studied, and the picturesque 
traits skilfully selected. The national 
manners are historically accurate and po- 
etically distinct. The individual manners, 
or personal characters, are not always so 
well discriminated: there is a family- 
likeness in all Madoc’s connections ; an 
over-frequent recurrence to‘that peculiar 
wea of human excellence, which — has 
already been admired in the Joan of Arc, 
and of which disinterest and feeling, 
strengthened to enthusiasm, form the in- 
gredients. ‘This may be the purest and 
highest idea of human excellence ; but it 
is in nature one of the rarest patterns of 
mankind ; and cannot therefore, with en- 
tire probability, be familiarly employed by 
the poet. In the Cynetha, the Caradoc, 
and the Llewellyn; in the Goervyl, the 
Ulaian, and the Senena; nay, even among 
the savages, in Lincoya and Coatel, there 
is a tincture of one and the same radical 
cast of heroisin. Why does this peculiar 
delineation recur so often? [5 the mo- 
del at hand? “Is there a little of the ino- 
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ral Narcissus in the so frequent reflectiot 
of this image? -Madoc is a well-drawn 
character. He has much of the Wash- 
ington: that practical good sense, which, 
when applied to selfish purposes, is deno- 
ninated prudence ; a reliance on justice 
and mildness, as the most stable grounds 
of authority; courage in its manliest 
form; anda lite Welsh warmth, which’ 
occasionally betrays him into welcome in- 
discretion. Lord Shaftesbury says, in the 
third volume ot his Characteristics, that 
a perfectly virtuous character is unfit for 
the hero of an epic poem: here is no- 
thing to wish away, and yet an interesting 
chiettain. The Welsh women are better 
drawn ‘than the men, as to probability of 
disposition. The characters of the savages 
have variety, as well as truth; and yet 
the common features of barbarians, ardent 
affections, contempt of life, love of glory. 
Perhaps the two kings Coanocotzin and 
Yuhidthiton are not divergent enough. 
Tjalala and Ocelopan are more strictly in 
savage: nature; they are new, discrimi- 
nate, and probable delineations. Neolin 
is the fanatical mixture of rogue and mad- 
man to be found in all ages, but rendered 
formidable by a courage and presence of 
mind, worthy of the most celebrated im- 
postors. Tezozomoc is an Indian saint 
Danstan. Amalahta and Lincoya are the 
opposite extremes of untutored rudeness : 
the coarse sensual brute ; and the enthu- 
siast of fidelity, the self-immolating wor- 
shipper of his mistress and of his bene- 
factor. 

On the whole, we think the manners in 
Madoc are more successfully delineated 
than in the Lusiad, or in ‘the A®neid, and 
are only inferior to those of the Odyssey. 
This is certainly the most difficult depart- 
ment of epic art. 

The style of Madoc has that character 
which Quinttlian gives of the Argonau- 
tics of Apollonius Rhodius, a level middle 


manuer ; it is written ewquali gquddam me- 
diocritule ; it partakes more of the easy 

‘nee of a metrical romancer than of 
the stalking pomp of theatric declamation. 
If it be more like ene specimen of Eng- 
lish blank verse than another, that speci- 


men is Leonidas. We preter the incohe- 
rent diction of Thalaba to this uniform 
propriety, this classical purity, this taste-. 
ful Attic simplicity. “The author has been 
tamed by his critics, and Pegasus now moves 
in harness; let them cut the traces, and 
show us again the wide wings of 


mer sourings. mere ck 


his for- 
scription this 

ae ’ tea etc eb + f 
style is good, and in ts place; but there 





















are narrative passages, where it is so Ho- 
‘ meric as to appear trailing. It is hardly 
condensed enough for the oratory, hardly 
splendid enough for the grander scenery, 
hardly rapid enough for the busy mo- 
ments: but in passages of feeling it is 
completely successful, it is what Spenser 
and Euripides would have contrived be- 
tween them. 

A common reproach made in conver- 
sation, is the oddity of the names : we are 
told eager d they are harsh and unpo- 
etical ; we do not participate this dislike. 
The names are sele scted, as they should 
be, from Clavigero’s history of Mexico, 
and Owen's Cambrian biography: they 
would want costume and probability, if 
they were arbitrary combinations of vow- 
els and liquids. Tn such criticism thére 
is much prejudice of the eye: Ayayaca 
has been called a cmnahinniens s word ; 
consists of the same syllables as Achaig : 
Yuhidthiton might be respelt into the fa- 
miliar English phrase you hit the tone. 
When it is recollected that the Greek 
sigma was pronounced like sh, how harsher 
far must have sounded the Homeric names 
of Akhillesh and Odyshsheysh ! 


Art. XXXV.—English Lyrics. Part Il. 


College, Cambridge. 


LIGHT is our task and pleasant our of- 
fice when works like the present come 
under our critical inspection. 

When productions of genuine postic 
merit betray signs of a bad heart or cor- 
rupted principles, we praise with sullen 
sparingness; and when lines which appear 
prompted by good intentions and amiable 
dispositions are found destitute of other 
claims to public favour, we blame reluc- 
tantly, and almost with remorse ; but 
here, our taste and aur feelings, our judg- 
ment and our fancy, are alike gr atified, 
and join with one accord in prompting 
unqualified approbation and heartfelt 
praise. ‘The first part of English Lyrics, 
consisting of pieces similar to the present 
in form and in merit, appeared several 
years ago, ina pamphlet rather larger than 
the one before us ; anda few songs in- 
serted in this latter, have already adorned 
the pages of the Metrical Miscellany, but 
we hope it will not be long before the au- 
thor finds it expedient to Teprint both to- 
gether in a neat pocket volume. The sub- 
Jects of the poems are various, but most 


of them are drawn rather from within than 
from without, and express chiefly, the 
feelings and reflections of a truly elegant 
mind, warmed with genuine beney olence, 
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The absence of similes in this poem is to 
us a more sensible blemish. In rapid nar- 
rative they may best be spared: but how- 
ever exhausted as a form of adornment, 
however digressive as a question of pro- 
priety, they often supply an agreeable va- 
riation of imagery, and serve to acumi- 
nate attention on the critical efforts of 
achievement. 

The second or latter part of the poem 
has evidently been published too wet from 
the pen. Until a poet has forgotten the 
glow of composition, he is not become in- 
different to his indifferent passages, he is 
not prepared to retouch his supevfluities, 
he believes that to throw away is to sacri- 
fice. The task of correction and retrench- 
meut, requires both industry and self-de- 
nial ; but it is recompensed by the dura- 
tion and the intensity of praise. 

All things considered, we are for pla- 
cing Madoc below the Odyssey and above 
the Lusiad; and for conceding to the 
fEneid a precedence founded on elder 
rather than higher birth, and assisted by 
a cosmopolite, instead of a national, lan- 
guage. 


By Wiiu1aM Smytu, Fellow of St. Peter's 
8vo. pp. 85. 


and softened, not soured, by misfortune, in 
the chequered scene and progressive stages 
of human life. There is a good deal of 
originality in some of Mr. Smyth’s senti- 
ments, and others which are sufficiently 
familiar in prose, have seldom appeared 
before in the garb of poetry. His ex- 
pressions, always elegant, are frequently 
forcible and happy ; and if a little obscu- 
rity is now and then felt, and the con- 
struction of his sentences is not always 
easy or perfectly correct, allowance must 
be made for the difficulties attending the 
regular lyric measures, and the double 
rhy me which he has occasionally inter- 

spersed, and on the whole with good ef- 
fect. Butin this as in many other works 
of the day, the sense is not a little dark- 
ened by the absurd profusion of commas, 
which ignorant compositors scatter at ran- 
dom through their pages ; a circumstance 
to which authors would do well to pay 
more particular attention. 

To point out all the beauties of these 
charming little poems, would be to de- 
prive the judicious reader of the pleasure 
of discovering them: but we cannot omit 
to remark the epithet “ rosy spectre” ap- 
plied to the “‘ hectic maid” in the “* Odeto 
Pity ;” the concluding stanza of the excels 
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lent “ Elegy” relative to funereal ho- 
nours,— 


“ Tis thine own image that departing sighs, 
*Tis thine own fate that glooms-upon the bier, 
* Tis thine own nature that for pity cries, 

And bidsthee in the grave thyself revere ;"— 


and the touching picture conveyed in 
the lines entitled “ Laura,’— 


« With languid look she faint replied, 
And smiled my gaicty away :” 


beauties which cannot but be felt, be- 
cause they appeal to the emotions of every 
tender heart. We shall spare all further 
comments, because our extracts will speak 
more forcibly for themselves and their au- 
thor than any praise of ours. 


TO CHEERFULNESS. 


§ The hunter on the mountain’s brow, 
‘The rosy youth from study free, 
Ne’cr breath’d, O Cheerfulness! a vow 
More fond, than T have breathed to thee, 
Yet sometimes, if in lonely hour 
T leave thy lov'd, enchanting bower, 
ty glooms at wayward fancy driven ; 
And from thee tura my languid eves, 
I nger deem thy pleasure wise 
Nor longer deem thy pleasure ; 
O} t be my suffe < esl hez t fi ove 
h! be my suffering heart forgiven. 


Not always can the yarying mind 
Pear tu thy shrine an homage true ; 
Some chains mysterious seem to bind, 
Some sullen sorcery to subdue : 
Nor always can the scene be gay, 
Nor blest the movrow as to-day, 
_ And musing thoughts will sadness bring ; 
Can time so near me hourly fly, 
Nor I his passing form descry, 
Nor ever hear his rustling wing? 


Fen now I feel with vain regret, 
tow scon these happy days must end; 
Already seems my sun to set, 
{ mark the shatles of eve descend 3 
‘Phe visto catch, where sorrow grey 
And weary pain are on their way ; 
Beyond, with startled giance | see 
The billows dark, the fated shore, 
‘The forms that sink and rise no more, 
The ocean of eternity.” 


ELEGY. 


~ 
a 


Still dark with frowns return the sullen 
years, 

Still move with rent and blood-stain’d robes 
away 3 

The giant torce his form terrific rears 

‘To heaven, and bids th’ astonish’d world 


« 
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Yet thou, my soul, tho’ wreck’d areund thee 


sink 
All that can wake thy love, thy rev’rence 
claim, 
Lose not thy last, best hope, nar stoop to 
think 


‘Truth but a sound, and virtue but a name, 


Few note the virtue that from view retires, 
Few prize the worth that every moment 
SePs; 
We mark the tempest’s rage, the comet’s fires, 
Forget the shower, the sunshine, and the 
breeze, 


Whils one pure bosom its own bliss foregocs, 
While one firm mind the wound, it felt, for- 


gives, ; 
While one kind heart is touch’d with humana 
woes, 
All is not lost on earth, and virtue lives. 


When shall the heart to virtue best disclose 
Th unaltered homage of its proud applause ? 
Then, when her votaries shrink, when leagued 
her foes, 
When fails her promise, and forlorn her 
cause. 


The eternal Being, that with parent care 
Form'd and sustains the viewless insect’s 
frame, 
Taught He in vain the heart to melt in prayer, 
In vain to glow with hope, to sink with 
shame? 


Each motive dim is by his glance descried, 
The sleepless moan, unheard on earth, he 
hears ; 
He marks each sacrifice to virtuous pride, 
He counts aifection’s throbs, compassion’s 
tears! 


Revere, thou wedded fair, thyself, thy vow, 
Tho’ brutal wrongs thy faith, thy tondness 
wound ; ‘ 
The still, small voice within that whispers now, 
shall o’er thy dying pillow rapture sound, 


Thou man of worth, whom want has bowed 
and worn, 
But bowed not to the proud oppressor’s will, 
Bear on undaunted—thou for bliss art born, © 
Eternity is thine—be virtyous still. 


O! when this alter’d world is lost in glaom, 
When earth to prostrate man no hope cag 


yield, : 
Beam on the soul, thou world beyond the 
tomb, 
By reason promis’d, and by God reveal'd,”t 
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f Laura, thy sighs must nqw no more, 
My faltering step detain, 

Nor dare I hang thy surrows o’er, 
Nor clasp thee thus, in yain ; 








Yet while thy bosom heaves that sigh, 
While tears thy cheek bedew, 

Ah! think—tho’ doom’d from thee to fly, 
My heart speaks no adieu. 


Thee would I bid to check those sighs, 
If thine were heard alone— 


LAING'S 


GSSRAN, 


Thee would I bid to dry those eyes, 
But tears are in ny own— 

One last, long kiss--and then we part— 
Another—and adieu 

I cannot aid thy breaking heart, 
For mine is breakuig too.” 


, 


Art. XXXVL—Poems. By Laura Sornta TeMPLe. 12mo. pp. 192. 


« LOVE in thine eyes for ever strays, 

He makes thy rosy lips his care, 

And walks the mazes of thy hair; 

Love dwells in every outward part, 

But ah, he never, never reached thy heart.” 


Are we, unfortunately, right in apply- 
ing these lines to Miss Laura Sophia 
Temple? She only can decide ; but they 
presented themselves involuntarily to us 
on the perusal of these poems which, with 
some exceptions, have a good deal of ex- 
ternal polish, but little appearance of be- 
ing unsolicited effusions trom the heart. 
The lambent flame of love plays upon the 
surface of them, an idle meteor which im- 
parts no warmth. 

Several of the following lines are very 
melodious, and by no means unworthy a 
disciple of the Darwinian school. They 
are addressed to the ear, and not unsuc- 
cesstully : 


“ Go, wanton breeze, to Cashmere’s wavy 
groves, 

Whose wild, and tangled haunts, my fair one 
loves; 

There gaily kiss each soft voluptuous flow’r, 

Then hasten to my Abra’s secret bow’r. 

But oh! forget not, as thou fly’st along, 

To steal the music of each warbler’s song; 


Then seek the shades where weeping violets 
spring, 

And bear their treasures on thy downy wing. 

Nor yet forget the bright and musky rose 

Whose modest face with vermeil tincture 
glows, 

Flutt’ring around it tell thy tend’rest tale, 

And win it from its mate the nightingale. 

And now thy silken pinions wide expand, 

for Abra’s mantling bow’r is near at hand, 

Oh! when thou see’st the maid my wishes 
seck, 

With spicy whispers fan her damask cheek, 

Pant in the ringlets of her ebon hair, 

And court the laughing loves that irolic there; 

Breathe on those crimson lips whose honey’d 
store 

The wretched Amurath must taste no more; 

Sport in the liquid heaven of her eye, 

And o’er her neck of marble softly sigh: 

Then waft, oh! waft the melody of song, 

Let some sad cadence gently steal along, 

Bid the lone night-bird all his griefs relate, 

And tell her that he sings of Am’rath’s fate ; 

Tell her like me he mourns a faithless love, 

Like me his thoughts to vanish'd pleasures 
rove, 

Like me he shuns the morn’s etherial dies, 

Like me to evening’s tender scene he flies. 

Go, lovely messenger, these words repeat 

Ere this deserted heart has ceas’d to beat.” 


Art. XXXVII.—The Poems of Ossian, 3. Containing the Poetical Works cf James 
Macpherson, Esq. in Prose and Rhyme: with Notes and Illustrations. By Mavcoim 
Laine, Esq. 2 Vols. 8yo. pp. 579 and 634. 








THESE handsome and very dear vo- 
lumes are misnamed. Instead of The 
Poems of Ossian, containing the Poetical 
Works of James Macpherson, they should 
have been entitled The Poetical Works of 
James Macpherson, containing the Poems 
of Ossian. 

A more singular publication we have 
seldom seen. Mr. Laing has published 
these poems for the sole purpose of dis- 
proving their authenticity, and thereby 
destroying almost all their value ; and he 
has given them this costly form, as the 
priests of old gilt the horns and wreathed 
the forehead of the beast whom they led 
to be sacrificed at the altar. That part of 
the work which relates to this contro- 
versy, will more properly be examined 


when we notice the report of the com- 
mittee of the Highland Socicty: in the 
present article, therefore, we shall confine 
ourselyes to what is avowedly Macpher- 
son's. 

Some literary anecdotes of Macpherson 
are pretixed, from Ruddiman’s Weekly 
Magazine, 1776. It is there stated that 
he was born in the latter end of the yea 
1738, at Ruthven, in the county of In- 
verness, being of one of the most ancient 
families in the north of Scotland, and cou- 
sin-german to the chief of the clan of the 
Macphersons, who deduce their origin 
from the ancient Catti of Germany ! that, 
having received the rudinients of educa- 
tion at home, he was sent to the grammar 
schoo] at Inyerness, where his genius be- 
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came so conspicuous, that his relations, 
contrary to their original intention, deter- 
mined to breed him to a learned profes- 
sion, and that with this vicw they sent 
him successively to the universities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. 

In 1760 he published his first fragments 
of ancient poetry,—no notice is taken in 
these anecdotes of the Highlander, his ear- 
est publication. In 1764 he went to 
America as president of the council of 
West Florida, returned after two years, 
and published in succession his Introduc- 
tion to the History of Great Britain and 
Treland ; his translation of the Iliad, which 
he is said to have undertaken, executed, 
and published, in the space of three 
months ; and his History of Great Britain 
from the Restoration to the Accession of 
the House of Hanover. The anecdotes 
conclude by saying that he was then 
amusing himself with less laborious stu- 
dies in his villa near London, with which 
it was to be hoped he would some time or 
other gratify the world, “ unless he should 
happen to be called forth in the political 
line, to‘which his talents are adapted as 
much as to letters.” This brief and unsatis- 
factory account, which is highly compli- 
mentary throughout, Mr. Laing suspects 
to have been written by Macpherson him- 
self. It is not often that men puff them- 


selves, and as there is nothing to prove 
the suspicion, its expression might well 
have been spared. The language of praise 
would come more probably, as well ‘as 
more properly, from one of his friends. 
It is evident that the poems of Ossian are 
considered by the writer as Macpherson’s 


own. Little is added to these anecdotes, 

During the American war he was émploy- 
ed as a superintendant of the ministerial 
newspapers, and wrote political pamph- 
lets, which did their share of mischief, it 
may be presumed, in deluding the people, 
and were then forgotten. As agent for 
the nabob of Arcot, he amassed a large 
fortune, and in 1780 was returned to par- 
Jiament for the borough of Camelford. 
He returned at last to his native country, 
like most of his wealthy countrymen ; he 
purchased an estate, and built a large man- 
sion there. In 1796 he died, and was bu- 
ried, according to his own direction, in 
poets’ corner; by which there can be no 
doubt that he meant to be considered as 


the author and not the translator of Ossian, ° 


‘** His private character,” says Mr. Laing, 
“«may well be spared ; ar nd it is sufficient to 
observe, that b is inorals were not such as 
to refute the charge which I have made, 
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that, with a genius truly poetical, he was 
one of the first literary impostors in mo- 
dern times.” 

Mr. Laing intimates an apprehension 
that some account of Macpherson may be 
expected in a collection of his poetical 
works; but he adds, ‘* I have no incli- 
nation to become his biographer.” We 
regret this disinclination; the world will 
be curious for a life of this extraordinary 
writer hereafter, and there is no place so 
proper for it as in such a work. Having 
executed the offender, Mr. Laing should 
have condescended to give us «a full, 
true, and particular account of his life, 
parentage, education and behaviour.” Ei- 
ther the accusation of his moral character 
should have been spared, or substantiated, 

“* In the course of my enquiries,” says 
this editor, ‘* I have discovered above four 
thousand of Macpherson’s verses ; written 
between the age of seventeen and twenty- 
two, while he sacrificed, or served his ap- 
prenticeship in sceret to the muses. The 
chief value of these consist in the evidence 
which they afford, that his first and most 
predominating ambition was ta become 
an heroic poet.” The two first poems, 
entitled Death and the Hunter, are printed 
from a manuscript, evidently the first 
draught of his compositions, which was 
discovered in the Highlands many years 
ago, and communicated for this publica- 
tion by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, minister 
of Kingussie. The practice now so pre- 
valent of printing the private lett ‘tters of li- 
terary men, and w hatever they have left 
unfinished, whether designed for the pub- 
lic or not. has been often censured, nor 
are we disposed to defend it. Yet in the 
present case we must observe, that the re- 
putation of Macpherson cannot possibly 
be injured by any faults in poems written 
when he was a boy; that so far as any re- 
semblance to Ossian can be traced in them 
they become important ; and that it is nei- 
ther incurious nor unimportant to trace 
in them the progress of a poet who cer- 
tainly, whether deservedly or not, has 
produced a more general effect through- 
out Europe, than any otner English poet 
had ever done before him. 

The poem upon Death must have been 
written before he was eighteen. Mr. 
Laing considers it as gn imitation of Blair's 
Grave ; the subject may have been co- 
pied, but the manner has not. It disco- 
vers no premature genius, neither is there 
any of that premature correctness which 
shows that nothing is to be hopec for; it 
contains coufused images and personifica- 
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tions, bloated language, sometimes good 
conceptions ill expressed, and more rarely 
scattered good lines, just what is to be 
wished for in the poem of a boy. Here 
is a sample of what the author meant for 
sublimity. 


~« High from an iron car, the gloomy king 

Outstretches o’er the world his haggard eye, 

His jaws, wide parting, open to the fill 

Of sad oblivion—sabie mantled shade ! 

At the dark chink the undistinguish’d throng 

Enter, of maids, gay youths, and tottering age. 

In gloomy pomp, array’d before their king, 

Fear, grisly terror, shivering dismay, 

And cioud-envelop’d horror, gloomy. stand. 

When far before, by sable fate empowered, 

With wanton glee, and fool-insnaring grace, 

A soft deluding fair disarms the strong, 

And throws the brave into the jaws of death. 

‘The sons of pride, her happiness, but men 

Cail her intemp’rance, daughter of this age, 

Got on prosperity, born on the banks 

Of il-used liberty, and nursed up 

By plenty, indolence, and gallantry, 

By looks lascivious, by luxurious ease. 

Behind her comes consumption—-meagre 
ghost ! 

With slow, weak, languid pace, and self-de- 
vour’d; 

Born drooping on a tedious flux of time, 

With pain deep leaden, sluggish flowing 
down: 

Then ulcers, swellings, apoplectic fits, 

Conviuisive trances, iever scorching hot, 


The sage physician—all a gloomy train! 
Their general parent follow; while grim death, 
Wide-wasting terror! shuts the dismal scene.” 


‘ « — her azure eyes 

Like two fair fountains, watered the plain 

Of roses on her cheek. 
* * * 

The frightful monster shakes the solid towers 

Of state, and nations at one morsel churns. 
kok * 

Near to’his father’s bed Acasto stands 

And drinks large draughts of virtue.” 


These are promising faults. The battle 
scene, and the shipwreck, show that his 
mind was full of Homer and Ovid; the 
reference to the earthquake, written so 
soon after the dreadful shock at Lisbon, 
proves that he wrote also, from his own 
stores, and in these following lines it-may 
be seen that he had an eye for natural ob- 
jects. 


“ —__ no voice, no sound is heard, 
But now and thea the breathing breezes sigh 
Thro’ the half-quivering leaves, and far-re- 
moved 
r > 1 
The sea rolls fecble murmurs to tlie shore; 
Ls . 1 . . 
The birds hang, sleeping, on the bending 
twigs.” = * a 
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One passage occurs of higher merit— 


© with the dawning morn 
The land emerges from a sea of clouds.” 


Mr. Laing thinks that this has been 
transferred to Fingal. ‘* The high rocks 
of the land of Lochlin, its groves of mur- 
muring sounds, appeared to the ‘hero 
through mist.” We do not recognize the 
image ; the one is a near, the other a dis- 
tant view. 

The second poem, which the editor has 
entitled the Hunter, was written in 1756. 
Macpherson, like all young poets who have 
any ambition, aspired to be an epic wri- 
ter, and this is the first attempt of which 
any trace remains. His hero Donald, a 
highlander, shoots the favourite fawn of 
Xanthe, daughter of the king of the fai- 
ries ; she complains to her father. In the 
following description of his dwelling Mr. 
Laing traces the origin of Fingal’s airy 


hall. 


“ A hill there is, whose sloping sides of 

green 

Are by the raptured eve at distance seen ; 

Rocks intersperse the variegated space : 

Here columns rise; there smiles the virid 
Tass 5 

There timid deers, and shaggy goats abound ; 

There tripping fairies dance the fleeting 
round; 

Within the king of fairies makes abode, 

And waves o’er prostrate crowds his regal rod: 

A sea-green throne his royal limbs support, 

ull in the middie of the spacious court. 

His furrowed front majestic he uprears 5 

His waving locks ave silvered o’er with years, 

Upon the wall, supply the want of day, 

Arranged lamps, that dart a glimmering ray. 

Unhallowed viauds on the table stand, 

"Phe unblest produce of the neighbouring land. 

Old Murdock plow’d: an ox died in the yoke ; 

And here his tumid limbs in cauldrons smoke- 

The maid, the youth, the matron, and the 
sage, 

The call of craving lunger all assuage: 

While, clad in woe, the lovely Xanthe comes, 

And lightens with her charms the shady rooms. - 

Ail start—The monarch tumbles from his 
throne. 

Why weeps my daughter? why that tender 
moan?” 


“A cloud hovers over Cona. Its blue 
curling sides are high. The winds are be- 
neath it, with their wings. Within it is the 
dwelling of Fingal. ‘There the hero sits in, 
darkness. His avy spear is in his hand. Lis 
shield half covered with clouds, is like the 
darkened moon; when one half still remains 
in the wave, and the other looks sickly on the 
field ! 

[lis friends sit around the hing, on mist ¥ 
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‘Fhey hear the songs of Ullin: he strikes the 


half-viewless harp. i{e raises the feeble voice. 
"the lesser heroes, with a thousand meteors, 
light the airy hall. Malvina rises, in the 
midst; a blush is on her cheek. She beholds 
the unknown faces of her fathers. She turns 
aside her humid eyes. ‘ Art thou come so 
soon? said Iingal, ‘ daughter of gencrous 
id © ” 

Tescar,” , 


The resemblance is certainly striking ; 
both passages may be derived from the 
popular superstition explained with such 
admirable absurdity by Dr. Cririe, in a 
note to his Scottish scenery. (See our 
2d Volume, p. 411.) 

The fairy king convokes his senate to 
deliberate upon the best means of revenge. 
It is determiaed to take the black humour 
from the brain of a courtier, and infect 
Donald with it. Xanthe therefore gues 
to the capital : 


** Once the proud seat of royalty and state, 

Of kings, of heroes, and of ail trat’s great, 

But these are tlown, and Edin’s only stores 

Are fops and scriveners and LEnglished 
whores.” 


She makes an incision in Meno's head, 
takes out the humour, returns upon her 
zephyr, and sheds the infection over Do- 
nald, who, becoming discontented with 
his lot, sets out in search of better for- 
tune. The description of the Grampians, 
here introduced, would have delighted 
Wilkes and Churchill. 


«© A hill there is, which forms 2 sable wall 
Through all the north, and men it Grampus 
calt. 
Here lean-cheek’d barrenness terrific strides ; 
A tattered robe waves round her iron sides; 
‘wo baleful eyes roll in her iron face ; 
Her meagre hand supports a pile of grass; 
Her bare white skull no p mati covering 
shews3 
Etcrnal tempests rattle on her brows ; 
Lank-sided want, and pale-eyed poverty, 
And sharp-tooth’d famine, still around her 
iy; 
Health-gotten hunger, want-descended pain, 
Yein-numbing cold—are all her gloomy 
train.” 


Here the ghost of his father Malcolm 
appears to him in a dream, and vainly dis- 
suades him from his purpose. He pro- 
eceds ; and arrives at Edinburgh at a time 
when the king, with an inferior force, is 
drawn up in battle-array against the Eng- 
lish. An Englishman advances from the 
ranks, and challenges any Scot to single 
combat. Donald meets him: 


POETRY. 


“They fight, and wearied, cease, and fight 
again, 

Their feet bake dust with blood upon the 
plain.” 


But Donald conquers, and by his prow- 
ess the invaders are defeated. 
* Fierce on the rear the hill-born hero hangs, 
Lops the slow tail, and every hero bangs.” 


The king, rightly attributing to him the 
victory, invites him to the palace, wher 
he and the princess Egidia fall ia love 
with each other. He relates his history, 
by which it appears that his nurse saved 
him out of the slaughter of his family, 
and that his ambition was occasioned by a 
representation of his future geod fortune 
shown him by a fairy, Macpherson had 
here evidently altered his plan, and would 
ptobably have adapted the commence- 
ment to this alteration, had he theught 
the poem worth correction.. A noble at 
this story recognizes him for his only son, 
and the princess is given him to wife. 

There are many expressions in both 
these poems which show that the lan- 
guage in which the author wrote had not 
been his mother-tongue, and that he did 
not understand the colloquial and current 
value of words. The word bangs in the 
couplet last quoted is an instance. “ The 
pleasing phantom of preterite joy” is ana 
ther. 


“ Tnow am dandled by the hand of fate, 
And death seems knocking at the trembling 
gate.” 


Some of the metaphors bave the cha- 
racter of barbarous poetry ; the ears are 
called the portals of the head, and the lips 
the gates of vorce. ‘he whole is full of 
strained thoughts and forced expressions 5, 
such faults as promise well in a youth of 
eighteen. 

Next in the series is the Highlander, pub- 
lished in 1758. Alpin, immediately after 
the funeral of his father, joins the Scottish 
army then taking the field under their 
king Indulph, against the Danes. They 
march in the night—the simile of a ga- 
thering cloud has seldom been more ac- 
curately applied than in these lines. 


«© A rising hill, whose night-invelop’d brow 
Tlung o’er th’ encamped squadrons of the foe, 
Shoots to the deep its ooze-immantied arm, 
Aud stedfast struggles with the raging storm. 
Here ends the moving ho-t its winding road, 
And here condenses, like a sable cloud, 
Which long was gathering on the mountaip’s 

brow, 
Then broke in thunder on the vales below.” 
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Alpin offers to explore the enemy's 
camp; having effected this, like Dio- 
medes, he kills some of the sleeping. 
Haco, the Danish prince, awakes and at- 
tacks him; struck by his generosity in 
declining to wound him by advantage, he 
throws away his sword and embraces him. 
They vow triendship. Haco gives him his 
shield, that he may avoid him. in battle, 
and Aljpin returns to the Scots, who, in 
consequence of his report, wait for morn- 
ing before they begin the fight. At first 
the Danes have the advantage. Alpin turns 
the scale against them, he sets fire to their 
fleet, kills Magnus, one of their leaders, 
then rescues Indulph, and slays Sueno 
the Danish king. aco retreats with the 
remnant of his countrymen, and fortifies 
himself ina wood. Alpin goes to attack 
him in this retreat. During his absence a 
Scotchman, mortally wounded, crawls to 
the king, and confesses that he had been 
one of the conspirators with Dovalus who 
had murdered king Malcolm, his brother ; 
but that touched with compassion he had 
saved his son Duffus, who still lived and 
was—he died before he could complete 
the discovery. Meantime Alpin forces 
the Danish intenchments. Haco, and his 


wife Aurelia, who fights by his side, find- 
ing every effort ineflectual, prepare to die 
together ; but Alpin interposes and saves 


them, and leading them to the shore, 
where a single ship lay which had escaped 
the conflagration, dismisses them in safety. 

At this time Culena, the king’s daugh- 
ter, is taking a walk upon the beach with 
her maidens, though quieter times might 
have been chosen for walking, A rejected 
Jover seizes one of her damsels and carries 
her off to ravish her, Alpin comes up and 
yescues her, and he and the princess fall 
in love with each other, a love which is 
increased: on her side by the skill which 
he afterwards displays in the games. At 
the evening banquet Indulph asks the 
young highlander who he is. He relates 
ia reply this story ; that coming with his 
father Rynold to join the king, they fell 
in with a body of freebooters, who were 
ravaging the cquntry. They defeat them 
and force them to fly for shelter into the 
fuins of a large building, but Rynold was 
mortally wounded in the fray, and Alpin 
Jeaving his clan to besiege the enemy, 
went to bid a neighbouring hermit come 
to his father. The hermit, instead of com- 
plying, brake out into a prophecy of the 
glories of the Fergusian line, the behead- 
ing of queen Mary, and the union of the 
va crowns. It was night when Alpin 
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returned : hg met a ghost who pointed to 
the building, and exclaimed, Revenge me, 
O my son! Upon this he forced the en- 
trance, and killed the leader of the ban- 
ditti, who, as he died, confessed that his 
name was Dovalus, and that upon that 
very spot he had murdered king Malcolm. 
Rynold immediately after this told Alpin 
that he was not his father, but that he had 
found him when an infant, on the very 
night of king Malcolm’s murder. Upon 
this Indulph immediately acknowledges 
Alpin to be his nephew Duffus, and offers 
to resign the crown to him, but the young 
prince insists upon his continuing to go- 
vern as long as he lives. The last canto 
is very ill managed—a hunting party is 
made, a storm comes on, and Duftus and 
the princess take shelter in a cavern, like 
Dido and JEneas ; but the king and an 
old hermit, who lived in the cave, came 
in and married them upon the spot. On 
their way home they see a fleet approach- 
ing, a fresh body of Danes land under Ha- 
rold, coming to assist his brother Sueno, 
of whose defeat and death he is ignorant. 
They are repulsed, but Indulph is killed. 
Duttus puts to sea in a single ship after the 
flying enemy, completes their defeat, 
and then returns to the nuptial feast. 
Nothing can be more clumsy than this 
conclusion; the other parts of the story 
are better conceived, and not badly exe- 
cuted, considering the youth of the au- 
thor. There are many instances of the 
same imperfect knowledge of the language 
as in his former poems, such as the squeak 
of a broken breach in the wind, and the 
squeaking treble of a dying man’s voice ; 
some also of words badly coined from the 
Latin, as in this couplet. 


Silent and sad I hang the dying o'er, 
And with warm tears znienerate his gore.” 


The vile common-place phraseology of 
rhymed poetry repeatedly occurs: all the 
man, all the woman, all the hero, &c.; 
but there is an attempt at something good, 
a general animation, and occasional images 
drawn from nature, Wilkie’s Epigoniad, 
which there was a sort of conspiracy 
among his countrymen to puff in every 
possible way, though without any of the 
faults of the Highlander, has far less me- 
rit. But the great merit in this carly ef- 
tort of Macpherson, is his desire of origi- 
nality, 

Among the miscellaneous poems are 
two poems which contain all the ingre- 
cients of Ossian, the Night Piece, and the 
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Cave; this last we shall transcribe for 
this reasons 


“ The wind is up, the field is bare ; 
Some hermit lead me to his cell, 
Where contemplation, lonely fair, 
With blessed conient.has chose to dell, 


Behold! it opens to my sight, 
Dark in the rock; beside the flood; 
Dry fern around obstructs the light; 
Vhe winds above it move the wood. 


Reflected in the lake I see 

The downward mountains and the skies, 
The flying bird, the w aving tree, 

The goats that on the hills arise. 


The grey-cloaked herd drives on the cow, 
The slow-paced fowler walks the heath; 
A freckled pointer scours the brow; 
A musing shepherd stands beneath. 


Curve o’er the ruin of an ouk, 

The woodman lifts his axe on high, 
The hills re-echo to the stroke ; 

I see, I see the shivers fly. 


Some rural maid, with apron full, 
Brings fuel to the homely flame; 
I see the smoky columns roll, 
And througli the chinky hut the beani. 


Beside a stone o’ergrown with moss, 

Two well-met hunters talk at ease; 
Three panting dogs beside repose ; 

One bleeding deer is stretched on grass, 


A lake, at distance, spreads to sight, 
Skirted with shady forests round, 
Jn midst an island’s rocky height 


Sustains a ruin once renowned. 


One tree bends o’er the na*ecd walls, 
Two broad-winged eagles hover nigh, 
3y intervals a fragment falls, 
As blows the bia.t along the sky. 


POETRY. 


Two rough-spun hinds the pinnace euide, 
With lab’ring oars, along the fiload;. 

An angler, bending o’er the tide, 
Hangs from the boat tly insidious wood, 


Beside the flood, beneath the rocks, 
On grassy bank two lovers lean; 

Bend on each other amorous looks, 
And seem to-laugh and kiss between: 


The wind is rustling in the oak; 
They seem to hear the tread of feet; 
They start, they rise, look round the rock ; 
Again they smile, again they meet, 


But see! the grey mist from the lake 
Ascends upon the shady hills ; 

Dark storms the murmuring forests shake, 
Rain beats,—resound a hundred rills. 


To Damon’s homely hut I fly; 
I see it smoking o’er the plain, 

When storms are past,—and fair the sky, 
T’ll often seek my cave again.” 


This is certainly a very curious and 
very interesting publication : as an edition 
of Ossian, however, it is not that which 
we should chuse. Mr. Laing has pre- 
served the arrangement of the three first 
editions ; as the order in which the poems 
were written, leacls occasionally to some 
curious detections; it would have been 
better to have followed Macpherson’s last 
arrangement, and have stated these detec. 
tions in the preface, or in notes where 
the passages occur. He has also rejected 
Macpherson’s historical dissertations, and 
many of his notes, as full of falsehood ; we 
are persuaded of their falsehood also, but 
we ¢an consider no edition of Ossian as 
complete without them. False as they 
may be, they ought to have been retained, 
as parts of the fiction. 


Art. XXXVITI.—Some of Ossian’s Lesser Poems rendered into. Verse, with a preliminary 
Discourse, in ansiver to Mr. Laing’s Critical and Historical Disquisition ou the Ault 
guity of Ossian’s Poems. By Axcuipatp Macponatp. 8vo. pp. 300. 
gusty q : f 


GOOD printing and fine paper wasted 
upon one of the most worthless books 
we ever perused. ‘The only passage de- 


Art. XXXIX.—//ours cf Solitude. 
140 pp. each. 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of 
these poems were written at the ages of 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen ; some in 
maturer years, and not a few in the sea- 
son «f childhood, at the early age of thir- 
teen; fourteen, and fifteen ! Some of these 
lattcr, we think, are among the best, and 


serving notice in it will be quoted in our 
reviewal of the controversy. 


at Collection of Original Poems, now first published, 
ByCuariorre Dacre, betier knowin hy the Name of Ros, Matiupa. 


2 Vols. 12m0 


give indications of a poetic genius, from 
the cultivation of which we should have 
anticipated future superiority. The tew 
stanzas to “* Indiflerence” are such as very ° 
few at fourteen or fifteen could have pro- 
duced, and those «dressed to ‘ Love” 
evince rather a precocious imagination 





THE BRITISH MARTIAL. 


The produvtions of less “ extreme youth” 
scarcely rise above the level of the rest. 


Some of the personifications are drawn 
with a skilful pencil. 


Arr. XL.—The Chaplet, a Collection of Poems, partly Original and partly selected from 


the most approved Authors. 


POETICAL selections are so much a 
matter of individual taste, accidental asso- 
ciation, and often mere whim, that there 
is no arguing upon the matter. Of all the 
pieces contained in the ‘present volume 
there are not half a dozen that we should 
have admitted, if wé were ourselves about 
to make a similar selection. We do not 
know, however, that we have therefore a 
right to call it a bad one: bad in a moral | 


Arr. XLI—Elidure and Elia; a Cambrian Tale, in four Parts. 


12mo. pp. 204. 


point of view it certainly is not; and all 
the blame which we can lay on the anony- 
mous coljector is that of having gathered 
daisies and crowfoot and hawthorn, when 
with nearly the same trouble he might 
have culled roses and hyacinths and myrtle. 
If in return he tells us that he prefers 


wild flowers to garden ones, all that can 


be said is, that we are not of the same 
opinion, 


To which 7s added, Zoa- 


robabel, or Royal Queries; a Paraphrastic Poem jrom the third and Jourth Chapters of 


the first Book of Esdras. 


THE effect produced on us by these 
pages may be best described in a quota- 
tion trom the book itself, with the altera- 
tion of a single word. 


By Wittiam Gigson, A..M, 


8vo. pp. 41. -*- 


“ O’ercome with what they heard 
His audience yawning to their beds re- 
pair’d.” ‘ 


Art. XLI.—Poems to Thespia. By H. Downman, M.D. 8vo: pp. 106. 


A FEW of the poems contained in the 
present volume have, as the author in- 
torms us, been published before. Of the 
whole number there is not one that is not 
either addressed to or inspired by his 


Thespia. Good sense, elegance, warm 
and refined conjugal affection, breathe in 
every line, and cannot fail to be duly ap- 
preciated by every well-disposed reader. 


Art. XLIII.—<A Poetical Epistle to the Right Honourable William Pitt. to. pp. 22. 


THE quotation in the title-page from 
Bacon is the only passage in this rhymed 
political pamphlet worth remembering : 
“* He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 


able men hath a great task ; but that is 
ever good for the public: but he that plots 
to be the only figure among cyphers is 
the decay of a whole age.” 


Art. XLIV.—The British Martial, or an Anthology of English Epigrams, being the largest 


Collection ever published, with some Originals. 


ABOVE a thousand epigrams are con- 
tained in these two volumes; which there- 
fore comprize by far the greatest part of 
those which have as yet appeared in print. 
There are many more, however, current 
in literary and fashionable society with 
which the author might have graced his 
pages. In an aiffectedly written preface 
we are informed that the collector ‘ not 
only professes but feels a devout regard 
for morals and religion,” and that ‘ he 
has rejected many smart things which 
have been sanctioned by the highest names 
and authorities, solely beause they seemed 
to his sober and chastised taste to border 
too much on forbidden ground.” With 
this principle of selection in view, how 


2 Vols. 8vo. 


was it possible to admit an epigram on the 
awful event of the rending in twain the 
veil of the temple? or the following mi- 
serably profane pun? 


“ Our God requireth the whole heart, or 
none, 
And yet he will accept a broken one :” 


or another entitled, What is the Deity? 

If the editor consults his own reputation, 
and the bookselier his interest, the pages 
containing these indecorous passages will 
be immediately cancelled: they are the 
goth, Qist, 145th, and 150th, of the first 
volume. 
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Art. XLV.—Poems. By Rosertvs. 12mo. pp. 120. 


THESE are for the most part Anacre- 
ontic and amatory pieces, and therefore it 
would be unreasonable to expect much 
novelty or splendid poetical fancy. Ten- 


derness, spirit, and elegance, they possess, 
though not in so high a degree as to tempt 
him who has once read them to recur a 
second time to their perusal. 


Arr. XLVI.—Mauwrice the Rustic; and other Poems. By Hexry Summersetr. 
12ino, pp. 111. 


THE school of poetry in which this - 


author has studied is that of Southey, of 
‘whom he is in many respects a successful 
follower. The first piece, entitled “ Su- 
san and the Gibbet,” though horrible and 
shocking in its subject, possesses much 
merit of accurate delineation and perfect 
simplicity of style. ‘The principal poem 
in the volume, entitled ‘ Maurice the 
Rustic,” bears an unfortunaté resemblance 
in subject to Beattie’s Minstrel, and can 
therefore be scarcely judged without pre- 
judice. The smaller pieces, though some- 
what carelessly written, contain passages 
of real genius which imprint themselves 
easily and forcibly on the memory. We 
are disposed to select the following as an 
agrecable but fair specimen of the whole. 


THE VALE I LOVE, 


** Peaceful, blooming, verdant vale! 
Here I’ve told the merry tale; 
Here have beat the tabor : 
Bask’d upon the sunny grass, 
Kiss’d the struggling, laughing lass; 
Said to each gay neighbour, 
’Tis a happy vale! 


Oh, the bliss of Summer’s eve ! 
Glad to meet, and loath to leave, 
While the moon was peeping: 
Rounding sport and reeling joy 
Gazing age would ne’er annoy, 
But laugh to see us, leaping, 
Ev’ry Summer’s eve $ 


Ah, the dear, delightful hour, 
When I sought the wild-rose bower, 
Midnight haunt of fairy ; 
Whisper’d all my heart’s true love, 
E’en while I heard the amorous dove, 
To it’s emblem, Mary ! 
Dear, delightful hour ! 


Seasons bright, and seasons sweet, 
Gay, smiling tlowers beneath our fect, 
Summer breezes blowing ; 
Birds of soft and mirthful song, 
Lads and lasses in a throng, 
Chanting blithe and mowing. 
Seasons bright and sweet! 


Ah, native valley! How I sigh’d, 
When o’er yon mountain’s brow [ hied, 
And gave my heart to anguish; 
Compell’d, awhile, afar to roam, 
To leave my friends, my peaceful home, 
For Mary’s smiles to languish ; 
Ah, valley, how I sigh’d 


How dreary, rude was ev’ry thought! 
‘Lhe lovely scenes with vision caught 
* Pale sorrow soon invaded : 
At morn, in sad, romantic mood, 
} pluck’d the flowers of grove and wood; 
Like happiness they faded. 
ion rude was ev'ry thought! 
No tranquil joy I sure had known, 
Tho’ fortune kindly made my own 
Each dale and lofty mountain ; 
Still had I mourn’d for those afar, 
Still, sorrowing, seen the glittering star 
Embosonr’d by the fountain. 
No joy I sure had known, 


0, —e gales! O, sportive main, 
Ye bore me to my home again, 
My cot, with jasmine fe 
* He’s come! He’s come!’ the rustics cried, 
‘ He’s come? He’s come!’ with joy replied 
Each rosy, brisk-vy’d maiden. 
‘Thanks, gentle gales and main! 


Peaceful, blooming, verdant vale! 
Still Pll tell the merry tale, 
Still will beat the tabor ; 
Bask upon the sunny grass, 
Kiss the struggling, laughing lass, 
Say to each gay neighbour, 
*Vis a happy vale!” 


Art, XLVII.—Amatory Poems: with Translations and Imitations from Ancient and 4na- 


tory Authors. 


THIS anonymous author is a worthy 
associate of Little Moore, and of course 
will be prohibited in all decent families, 
and freely admitted to the dressing-rooms 


12mo. pp. 64. 


of women of fashion. Asa decorous spe- 
cimen of the poetical abilities displayed in 
this volume, we shall quote the follow~ 
ing : 





MRS. HUNTERS SPORTS OF THE GENII. 


« Turn again these dewy eyes 
To my burning kiss,‘ 

Let those jetty lashes-rise, 
Waking slow trom biiss. 


See! o’er all thy raptur'd face 
Mantling blusaes rise ; 

So the mora with gradual pace 
Crimsons o’er the skies. 


Let again that thrilling ip 
Meet in billing fight ; 

Panting, murmuring, as we sip 
Oceans of delight —- 


Art. XLVIIL—Zhe Sports of the Genii. 


TIE object of the fair author in pub- 
lishing this elegant work, can best be diss 
closed by a recital of the Introduction, 
which occupies little more than a page, 
and is as follows : 


« The “ Sports of the Genii” were origi- 
ginaily written for the amusemeut of some 
young peopie in the winter of 1797: they took 
their rise from the beautiful groups of winged 
boys which titled tie port-foiio of Miss Mac- 
donald, who was in the habit of imagining and 
sketching them with the greatest iacility: the 
idea of arranging and forming them into sub- 
jects for the following fables, was my own. 
The arly deatn of a y oung woman of uncom- 
mon talents, and surrounded with every ad- 
vantage this world can bestow, gives to her 
desigusa peculiar interest: and not only those 
who knew am! admired her, but every person 
of taste and fceiing, must view them with sen- 
sations of tender regret. 

“ The little poems which accompany the 
following thirteen etchings, will, L hope, be 
tread with indulgence, having been the means 
of preserving the original outlines, which 
would othe:wise have been prebably de- 
stroyed. For the dedication, | am obliged 
to the ingenious artist whose name is prefixed 
to the plate. And now let me add, that, in 
committing the ‘“ Sports of the Genii” to the 
press, | am impelled alone by affection and 
gratitude to a family for whom I have the 
highest respect, and to whom I owe the most 
serious obligations; and i teel gratified by 
offering them this mark, however inadequate 
it may be, of my attachment. 

“a” 


From such a statement, it is not likely 
that we shall bend the bow of criticism 
with any extraordinary tightness. Ex- 
clusively of the generous sentiments which 
appear to have influenced the writer, the 
intrinsic merit of some of these composi- 
tions is alone sufficient to avert the 
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As ’tis sweeter far to hear 
A geutie river vield 

Its waters murmuring, bubbling near, 
O’er the enamell’d field, 


Than the bursting cataract dash, 
With a deafening roar, 

And with troublpd waters lash 
Loud the rocky shore: 


So ’tis swecter far to Tie 
Ling ring on each kiss, 

Than o’cr each love scene fo Ay, 
Rushing on to_bliss”——— 


By Mas. Joun Hunter. Ato. pp. 17. 


** barbed steel,’—nor shall we “ sport™ 
with these effusions more severely than 
the Genii appear to sport with each other. 

This work is a thin quarto publication 
of twenty pages, elegantly printed by Ha- 
milton, and hot-pressed in the usual luxu- 
ry of modern productions. It is decorated 
with fourteen plates, or etchings, im 
outline, of subjects designed by the late 
daughter of the lord chief baron Macdo- 
nald,* and on which the poems are pro- 
fessedly written. How far the author is 

_ happy in the choice of her title, may be 
questioned; since we are unacquainted 
with any principle of Rosicrusian philosc- 
phy which gives to Cupid and his comrades 
the apyellation of ** Genii” —an appellation 
which we believe is almost exclusively 
contined to those beings who inhabit the 
regions of Faery Land, and who serve to 
create and conduct the heroes and heroines 
of romance. 

Of the poems, the first, consisting of 
ten verses, ‘To the Memory of Susan 
Macdonald,” is written with the greatest 
smocthness ef metre and sweetness of 
imagery. Perhaps the reader will not ob- 
ject to judge for himself. 


“ Tf Conzens from his blots could form 
A landscape, cataract, or storm, 

Why may not we, with equal ease, 
Make forms to think just as we please? 
Amongst the common sons of earth, 
The passion gives the action birth; 
But we, reversing nature’s laws, 

Make the eifect precede the cause.” 


In the third, ‘ Cupid's Holiday,"+ 
among many elegant. lines, we ave sur- 
prized to stamble on the following un- 
couth stanza: 


* With the exception of the first, which is by a professed artist, Mr. Masquerier. 


OC 


> Written January 25, 


1797, the birth-day of the princess Charlotte of Wales. 


ce] 





POETRY: 


“ No roses scent the chilly air, 
No blushing pink, or lily fair— 
And, for your hot-house plants, 
Supposing one could gain admission, 
"Tis only fit for a physician 
‘To seek their sickly haunts.” 


The two designs that accompany this 
poem are extremely beautiful. 

« The Triumph,” along with two equal- 
ly elegant designs, is among the best: spe- 
cimens of the author’s manner. We ex- 
tract it with pleasure. 

“ Tndiff’rence brav’d the god of love, 

And proudly bid him shoot his best 3 

For he his keenest shaft would prove, 

‘And turn his godship to a jest: 
For, drench’d in Lethe’s sullen stream, 
Nothought return’d, the flame to feed: 

No wishes paint the waking dream; 

No hopes are born, nor fears succeed. 

* For me, thy golden shafts prepare 5 

‘ Thy tond atlections grant to me; 
* 1 wish to know thy tender care, — 
Cry’d kneeling sensibility. 


Love cares not for any easy prey: 

He drew his arrow to the head: 
The feather’d shat tlew swift away, 

And by the chance of war it sped. 
Finding a vulnerable place 

Close to the heart, it quickly pass’d ; 
Selflove had occupied the space, 

But now was driven out at last. 


Subdu’d inditf rence now no more 
Shall e’er resume his careless rest; 
Nor can the fates again restore 
The ice that melted in his breast. 


See where, on Cupid’s altar, lies 

Fresh buds of hope and fancy flow’rs; 
A hecatomb of tender sighs, 

And tears that fall in plenteous show’rs. 
The laughing loves loud clap their wings ; 

The triumph gaily moving on. 
Around the jocund chorus sings, 

* Love’s victory is fairly won.’” 

In “ Love and Iimpatience” we are 
somewhat startled at meeting with a per- 
sonification of a Quarter ofan Hour. ‘The 
passage is as follows : 


“ Passing a solitary bow’r 

They spy’d a Quarter ef an Hour 
Ghide lazily and slowly on. 

He dragged a s.the—&c.” 


This being is painted with ‘ infant 
wiags scarcely grown.” The idea may be 
ingenious; but to what unbounded licence 
of metaphor and simile would the sanction 
of such a personification give rise! Old 
Time is usually drawn with a sithe and a 
glass, with a flowing beard and bald fore- 
head ; but if the poet’s eye can depicture 
** a quarter of an hour,” and the painter's 
pencil delineate it, what shall we say to 
some future attempt at describing a per- 
son called a “* Minute,” or a “ Moment ?” 
The conclusion of this poem presents us 
with a very mutilaied verse. 


“ Poor Impatience cut his fingers.” 


The “ Epilogue,” written in the mea- 
sute of the song of Shakspeare’s elves 
round their fairy queen, Titania, re- 
proves us for our animadversions, in the ‘ 
following sprightly verses. 


“ Critics sharp, with brow severe, 
Our small volume come not near: 
Authors grave, and learn’d and wise; 
Never this way turn your eyes.” 


Notwithstanding the admonition in the 
last verse, it will be seen, that without 
aspiring to any extraordinary gravity, 
learning, or wisdom, we have ventured to 
“‘ turn our eyes” towards the Sports of 
those Genii which owe their creation to 
the pencil of Miss Macdonald, and the 
pen of Mrs. John Hunter. The former 
is no more; but her designs are now 
framed in measures which give plea- 
sure to the curious, and solace to the 
good. 

It is necdiess to add that what comes 
from the pen of the widow of the great 
John Hunter will always meet with a 
warm reception from those who know the 
excellences of her head and the virtues of 
her heart. The imperfections we have 
noticed are but as slight stains on delicate 
satin-work: the flowers will preserve 
their lustre, though the back-ground be 
partially soiled, 

We have only to repeat that the de- 
sivns are delicate and beautiful ; and that 
the work is likely to become a choice 
moreeau with the curious. 


Art. XLIX.—A Selection of Poems, designed chiefly for Schools and Young Persons. By 
Joseru Corte. 


IN this selection there is far too great a 
reportion of Young, Cowper, Thomson, 
and Goldsmith, and several of the pieces 


from modern writers are by no means cal- 
“age 
culated ior young persons at school, 
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CHAPTER X. 


DRAMATIC POETRY AND PLAYS. 


THE only articles in this Chapter that deserve notice as works of literature, are an 
excellent edition of Massinger’s dramas, by Mr. Gifford, and an anonymous trans- 


lation of Lessing’s celebrated “‘ Nathan.” 


The short account that we have given 


of last year’s crop of plays for the theatres may be considered as ancient history, for 
the subjects of which they treat have been dead long enough to be quite forgotten. 


‘ 


Art. 1.—The Plays of Philip Massinger, in Four Volumes. , With Notes critical and ex- 
planatory. By W.Gurrorp, Esq. 6 Vols. 8vo. 


THIS is the best edition of an English 
dramatist that we have ever seen: the 
editor has done every thing which was ne- 
cessary, and nothing more. 

Of the life of Massinger little is known. 
He was born at Salisbury in 1584, entered 
at St. Alban’s-hall, Oxford, in 1602, and 
had no other means of supporting himself 
than by writing for the stage till 1640, 
when he died, after a life of uncomplaih- 
ing poverty and honourable exertion. How 
poor a support this could have been Mr. 
Gifford has shown: the price paid by the 
theatres for the copy of a play, fluctuated 
between ten and twenty pounds; the 
other method of disposing of a new piece, 
by accepting a benefit in payment, was 
less frequent, because it very seldom pro- 
duced more, and might very probably 
produce less. There remained the profits 
of publication: the customary price paid 
by the publisher in Shakspeare’s time was 
twenty nobles (61. 13s. 4d.); at a some- 
what later period Mr. Giiford thinks it 
may have been a third more: we should 


rather suspect that it had not increased,- 


on account of the spread of puritanism. 
It is not however possible, that Massinger 
could, in his most successful year, have 
received above fifty pounds, and in all pro- 
bability it usually fell far short of this, 
for many of his pieces were unsuccessful : 
ouly twelve were piblished in his life- 
Any, Rev. Vor. IV. 


time, and two of these were not wholly 
his own. Indeed it appears by his dedica- 
tions that he could not have subsisted but 
for the occasional bounty of his friends. 
«« In this precarious state of dependance,” 
says the editor, ‘ passed the life of a man 
who is charged with no want of industry, 
suspected of no extravagance, and whose 
works were, at that very period, the boast 
and delight of the stage.” 


“It is surely somewhat singular that of a 
man of such eminence nothing should be 
kuown. What I have presumed to give is 
merely the history of the successive appears 
ance of his works; and [ am aware of no 
source from whence any additional informa- 
tion can be derived: no anecdotes are re- 
corded of him by his contemporaties, few 
casual mentions of his name occur in the writ- 
ings of the time, and he had not the good fore 
tune which attended many of less eminence, 
to attract attention at the revival of dramatic 
literature from the deathlike torpor of the ine 
terregnum. But though we are ignorant of 
every circumstance respecting Massinger, but 
that he lived and died, we may yet form to 
ourselves some idea of his personal character 
from the incidental hints scattered through 
his works. In what light he was regarded 
may be collected from the recommendato 
poems prefixed to his several plays, ia whi 
the language of his panegyrists, though warm 
expresses an attachment apparently deriv 
not ¢9 much from his talents as his virtues; 
he is, ag Davies has observed, their beloved, 
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much-esteemed, dear, worthy, deserving, ho- 
noured, long-known, and lonw-loved frie nd, 
&c. &c. All the writers of his life unite in 
representing him as a man of singular mo- 
desty, gentleness, candour, and atlability ; 
nor does it appear that he ever mace or tound 
an enemy. le speaks indeed of opponents 
on the stage, but the contention of rival can- 
didates for popular fay ‘“ must not be con- 
founded with perscnal hostility. With ail 
this, however, he appears to have maintained 
a constant struggle with adversity 5 since not 
only the stage, irom which, pernaps, his na- 
tural reserve prevented him ‘from derivi ing the 
usual advantages, but even the bounty of his 
particular friends, on which ke chiefiy’ relied, 
left him in a state of absolute dependance. 
Jonson, Fleicher, Shirley, and others, not 
superior to him in abilities, hed their periods 
of good fortune, their bright as well as their 
stormy hours; but Massingrr seen to have 
enioved no gleam of sunshine; his lie was 
all one wintry day, and ‘ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness,’ rested upon it, 

“ Davies finds a servility { 
which I have not been ab'e to pint er: they 
are principally characterised by gratitude and 
humility, without a single tiait of (lat gross 
and se vile adulation which distinguishes mand 
disgraces the addresses of some of his contem- 
E raries. That he did not conceal his misery, 

his editors appear inclined to reckon among 
his faults; he bore it, however, without im- 
patience, a ‘and + we only ¥" var of it when it is re- 
lieved. Poverty made him no flatterer, and, 
what is still more rare, no maligner of the 
great: nor is one symptom of envy manivest- 
ed in any part “ his oor npositions. 

** His principles of patriotism appear irre- 
prehensible ; the e straves gant and slavish doc- 
trinés which are found in the dramas of his 
great contemporaries make no part of his 
creed, in which the warmest loyalty is skil- 
fully combined with just and rational ideas of 
political freedom. Nor is’ this the only in- 
stance in which the rectitude of his inind is 
apparent; the writers of his day abound 1 
recommendations of suicide ; he is uniform in 
the reprehension of it, with a single excep- 
tion, to which, per haps, he was led by the 

eculiar turn of his studies. Guilt of every 

‘ind is usually left to the punishment of di- 
vine justice: even the wretched Malefort ex- 
cuses himself to his son on his supernatural 
appearance, because the latter was not mark- 
ed out by he: aven for his mother’s avenger; 
and the young, the brave, the pious Charalois 
accounts his death fallen uy pon biny by the will 
of heaven, bec ause ‘he na le himself a judge 
in his own cause.’ 

“* But the great, the glorious distinction of 
Massinger, is the uniform respect with which 
he treats religion and its ministers, in an age 
when it was found necessay to add ‘regulation 
to regulation, to stop the growta of impie ty 
on the stags. No priests are introduced by 
him, ‘to set on som? quantity of barren 
spectators’ to laugh at Uieir licentious foilies ; 


in his dedications 
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the sacred name is not lightly invoked, nor 
daringly sported with; nor is scripture pro- 
faned | by buitoon allusions lavish! y putinto the 
mouths of fools and women.” 


It might have been expected that the 

earl of Pembroke would have betriended 
Massinger, whose futher had been in his 
service, more especially as the earl was the 
great patron of the drama. Mr. Gifford 
thinks the cause of this alienation was that 
the poet became a cathohe at the univer- 
sity: that he was such is so evident from 
his writings, that after it has once been 
intimated, no reader can entertain a doubt 
upon the eubject. 
Many of Massinger’s plays have been 
lost. ‘Twelve are said to have been de- 
stroyed by Mr. Warburton’s servant, This 
modern, but innocent, Erasistratus, is so 
often mehtioned, that some or onr readers 
may thank us for relating the fact. Mr. 
Warburton, who was Somerset herald, 
had collected a great number of manus 
seript plays, 4 hich he 1 lodged in the hands 
of an ignorant servant; giving the ser- 
vant, as it appears, no in timation what- 
ever of their value. After several years 
the gentleman thought of looking at his 
hoards, and he found that fifty-two had 
been used by the cook in covering his 
pies, and three only were left.“ These,’ 
itis said, * are now in the library of the 
marquis of Lansdowne, where they will 
probably remain in safety, till moths, or 
damps, or fires, mingle their * forgotten 
dust’ with that of their late companions.” 
They will probably remain there til some 
man of letters shall think proper to apply 
for permission either to transcribe or pub- 
lish them. 


“When it is considered at how trifling an 
expense a manuscript play may be placed be- 


vond the reach of accident, the withholding 
it from the press will be all »wed to prove a 
strange indiiference to the ancient literature 
of the country. ‘The fact, however, seems to 
be, that these treasures are made subservient 
to the gratification of a spurious rage for no- 
toriety: it is not that any benetit may accrue 
from them either to the proj srietors or others, 
that manuscripts are now hoarded, but that 
A or B may be celebrated for possessing what 
no other ietter of the alphabet can hope to 
acquire. Nov is this all. “The hateful passion 
of Bter: 7 avarice (a compound of vanity and 
envy) is becoming epide.sic, and br: inching 
out in every direc tion. Mt has many of tie 
worst symptons of that madness which once 

raged amon the Dutch for the possession of 
tulips ohn re, as sn as in Hol Nand, an arti-~ 
ficial rarity is tirst nuted, and then made a 


plea for ates bu, or a ground for low-mind- 
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ej and selfish exultation. I speak not of 
works never intended for sale, and of which, 
therefore, the owner may print as few of 35 
anany as his feelings wiil allow, but of those 
Which are ostensibiy designed for the public, 
and which, notwithstanding, prove the editors 
to labour under this odious disease. Here, 
an old manuscript is brought forward, and 
atter a few copies are printed, the press is 
broken up, that there may be a pretence for 
selling them ata price wich none but a col- 
lector can reach: there, explanatory plates 
are engraved for a work of general use, and, 
as soon as twenty or thirty iinpressions are 
taken off, destreved with gratuitous malice 
(for it deserves no other name), that there 
may be a mad competition for the favoured 
copies! ‘bo conclude, for this is no pleasant 
subject, books are purchased now at extra- 
vagant rates, not because they are good, but 
because they are scarce, so that a tire or an 
enterprising truak-maker that should take otf 
nearly the whole of a worthless work, would 
instantly render the sinall remainder inva- 
luable.’ 


These an‘madversions are just as far as 
they apply; but there is a valid reason 
for printing few copies of an old manu- 
script, which Mr. Gifford has overlooked. 
Such old books as he alludes to, find but 
few readers (the Complaynt of Scotland 
and Sir Tristrem are probably meant) ; if 
an edition of the ordinary number of co- 
pies be struck off, not one half will sell; 
if one or two hundred only be printed, 
they must be “ at a price which none but 
a collector can reach ;” and the folly which 
is complained of is thus made of some 
use, because these collectors, who would 
not have paid the ordinary price for the 
book for its intrinsic value, willingly give 
four times the sum because it is scarce. 

Massinger has been more unfortunate 
than any of his contemporary dramatists. 
Of eight-and-thirty plays attributed to 
him, only eighteen have been preserved ! 
There is indeed some little hope that ‘the 
Secretary’ may be recovered; it is quoted 
in Poole’s Parnassus, which is compara- 
tively a late book, and it is more likely 
that Poole quoted from a printed than 
from a written copy. He bore a part in 
some of Fletcher's plays, and credit has 
not been given him for this; but the fact 
is established by a letter which Mr. Ma- 
lone discovered in Duiwich college,where- 
in Massinger and Field, and Robert Da- 
borne, request that five pounds from the 
profits of a play, which they had written 
Jointly with Fletcher, might be advanced, 
to save them from pevisiing in’ prison?! 
“ You understand our unfortunate extre- 
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mitie,” says the writer, “and I doe not 
thincke you so void of cristianitie, but that 
you would throw so much money into the 
‘J hames as wee request now of you, rather 
than endanger so many innocent lives.” 
There have been three collected edi- 
tions of Massinger: the first was printed 
from Coxeter's papers by Dell, the book- 
seller, in 1759. Two years afterwards 
this was re-edited by Davies, to whom we 
are beholden for editions of many old 
poets. In 1777, another edition was pub- 
lished by Monck Mason, whose manifold 
blunders would not have escaped repre- 
hension from any future editor, and most 
unfortunately for himself, his follower 
has been Mr. Gifford, the most unmerci- 
ful of men. The old editions have now 


been consulted, and the errors of these 
successive editors weeded out, so that the 
text is correct. 
thus speaks. 


Of the notes Mr. Gitiord 


“‘Tnever could conceive why the readers 
of our old cramatists should be suspected of 
labouring under a greater degree of ignorance 
than those of auy other class of writers; yct, 
from the trite and insignificant materials 
amassed for their information, it is evident 
that a persuasion of this nature is uncommonly 
prevalent. Customs which are universal, and 
expressions ‘ familiar as household words’ in 
every mouth, are illustrated, that is to say, 
overlaid, by en immensity of parallel pes- 
sages, with just as much wisdom and reach of 
thought as would be evinced by him who, to 
explain any simple word in this line, should 
empty upon the reader all the examples to 
be tound under. it in Johnson’s Dictionary. 

«© This cheap and miserable display ot mi- 
nute erudition grew up, in great micasure, 
with Warton :—peace to his manes! the cause 
of sound literatare has been fearfully avenged 
upon his head: and the knight-errant wis, 
with his attendant Bowles, the dullest of all 
mortal squires, sallied forth in quest of the 
original proprietor of every common word 
in Mitton, has had his coptulatives and dis- 
junctives, his buts and his ands, sedulously 
ferretted out from ell the school-books in the 
kinedoin. As a, prose writer, he will long 
continue to instruct and delight; but as a 
poet, he is buried—lost. He is not of the 
race of the Titans, nor does he possess sut- 
ficient vigour to shake off the weight of in- 
cumbent inountains. 

«* However this may be, I have proceeded 
on a different plan. Passages that only ex- 
ercise the memory, by sucyesting suailar 
thoughts and expres: ions in other writers, are, 
if somewhat obvious, generally left to the 
reader’s own discovery. Uucommon and 
obsolete words are briefly explained, and, 
where the phraseology was dvubtful or ub- 
scure, it is iusirated and cpntirmed, by quo- 
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tations from contemporary authors. In this 
part of the work, no abuse has been attempt- 
ed of the reader's patience: the most posi- 
tive that could be found, are given, and a 
scrupulous attention is évery where paid to 
brevity ; as it has been always my persua- 
sion, 

‘ That where one's proofs are aptly chosen, 

Tour are as valid as four dozen.’ 

** I do not know whether it may be proper. 
to add here, that the freedoms oi the author 
(of which, as none can be more sensible than 
myself, so none can more lament them) have 
obtained little of my solicitude: tliose, there- 
fore, who examine the notes with a prurient 
eye, will find no gratification of their licen- 
tiousness. I have called in no Amner to 
drivel out gratuitous obscenities in uncouth 
language ;* no Collins (whose name should 
be devoted to lasting infamy) to ransack the 
annals of a brothel for secrets ‘ better hid ;’+ 
where I wished not-to detain the reader, I 
have been silent, and instead of aspiring to 
the fame of a licentious commentator, sought 
only for the quiet approbation with which the 
father or the husband may reward the faith- 
ful editor.” 


A few specimens will show the value of 
these annotations. 


‘* the Roman angel’s] As angels were 
By this should 


no part of the pagan theo 
certainly be augel from the Italian augello, 
which means a bird.—M. Masoy. 

“ It were to be wished that critics would 
sometimes apply to themselves the advice 
which Ganetl gives to poor old Lear: 

* L pray you, father, be'ng wea‘, seem so;’ 
we should not then find so many of these cer- 
tainlies. ‘Vhe barbarous word augel, of which 
Mr. M. Mason speakssso confidently, is fo- 
reign from our language, whereas angel, in 
the sense of bird, occurs frequently. Jonson 
beautituily calls the nightingale, ‘ the dear 
good angel of the spring;’ and if this should 
be thought, as it probably is, a Grecism; yet 
we have the same term in another passage, 
which will admit of no dispute: 

“* Not an angel of the air 

Bird melod.ous, or bird fair, &c.” 

Txo Noble Kinsmen. 


«© In Mandeville, the barbarous Herodotus 
of a barbarous age, thre is an account of a 
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people (probably the remains of the old 
Guebres) who exposed the dead bedies of 
their parents to the ‘fowles of the air.” They 
reserved, however, the sculls, of which, says 
he, the son ‘ letethe make a cuppe, and 
thereof drynketh: he with gret devocioun, in 
remembraunce of the holy man that the aun- 
geles of God han eten.’ 

“©« Py this expression,” says Mr. Hole, 
. Mandeville possibly meant to insinuate 
that they were considered as sacred messen- 
gers.’ No, surely: ‘aungeles of God,’ was 
synonymous in Mandeviile’s vocabulary, to 
‘ fowles of the air.’ With Greek phraseology 
he was, perhaps, but little acquainted, but he 
knew his own language well.” 

a for their own defence, 
At court should feed in gauntlets, they may 


ave 
Their fingers cut else:] Here is the bon-mot 
for which Quin was so much celebrated ; that 
‘ at city feasts it was neither safe nor prudent 
to help one’s self without a basket-hilted 
knife” Massinger got it, I suppose, from 
Barclay’s second Eclogue, which has great 
merit for the time in which it was written: 
‘If the dishe be pleasaunt eyther fleshe or 
fishe, 
Ten handes at once swarme in the dishe— 
To put there thy handes is peril without fayle, 
Without a, gauntlet, or els a glove of mayle ; 
Among all: those knives, thou one of both 
must have, . 
Or els it is harde thy fingers to save.’ 
Where Barclay found it, I cannot tell; but 
there is something of the kind in Diogenes 
Laertius. ‘ There is nothing new under the 
sun!” 

“« Mont. 1 required not 
To be sought to this poor way ;] So the old 
copy: the modern editors, ignorant of the 
language of the time, arbitrarily exchange te 
for tn, and thus pervert the sense. ‘To seek 
to, is to supplicate, entreat, have earnest re- 
course to, &c. which is the meaning of the 
text. 

“There was a book, much read by our 
ancestors, from which, as being the pure well- 
head of English prose, they derived a mume 
ber of phrases that have sorely puzzled their 
descendants. "This book, which is fortunately 
still in existence, is the Bible: and I venture 
to aftirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
those-old fashioned people wlio have studied 
it well, are as competent judges of the mean- 
ing of our ancient writers, as most of the de- 


_* © Inuncouth language ;} It is singular that Mr. Steevens, who was so well acquainted 
with the words of our ancient writers, should be so ignorant of their style. ‘The language 
which he has put into the inouth of Amner is a barbarous jumble of diiferent ages, that never 


had, and never could have, a prototype.” 


t “ One book -which (not beimg, perhaps, among the archives so carefulfy explored for 
the benefit of the youthful readers of Shakspeare) seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Collins, may yet be safely commended to his future researches, as not unlikely to reward his 
pains. He will find in it, among many other things equally valuable, that, ‘ The know- 
ledge of wickedness is not wisdom, neither, at any time, the counsel of sinners prudence.’” 


Eccies. xix. 22, 
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vourers of black literature, from Theobald to 
Steevens. ‘The expression in the text fre- 
quently occurs in it: * And Asa was diseased 
in his feet—yct in his disease he sought not to 
the Lord, but to the physicians.’”—2 Chron, 
xvi. 12. 

- your lord, by his patent, 
Stands bound to take his rouse.] This word 
has never been properly explained. It oc- 
curs in Hamlet, where it is said by Steevens, 
as well as Johnson, to mean a quantity of li- 
quor rather too large: the latter derives it 
trom rusch, half-drunk, Germ. while he brings 
carouse trom gar ausz, all out! Rouse and 
carouse, however, like vyc and rerye, are but 
the reciprocation of the same action, and 
unust therefore be derived from the same 
source. <A rouse wasa large glass (‘ not past 
a pint,’ as Tago says) in which a health was 
given, the drinking of which by the rest of 
the company formed a cafouse. Barnaby 
Rich is exceedingly angry with the inventor 
of this custom, which, however, with a laud- 
able zeal for the honour of his country, he 
attributes to an Englishman, who, it seems, 
* had his brains beat out with a pottlepot’ for 
his ingenuity. ‘ In former ages,’ says he, 
‘they had no conceit whereby to draw on 
drunkenesse,’ (Barnaby was no great histo- 
rian), ‘ their best was, I drinke to you, and [ 
pledge vou, till at length some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the carouse, an invention 
of that worth and worthinesse as it is pitie the 
first founder was not hanged, that we might 
have found out his name in the antient res 
English 
Hue and Cry, 1617, p. 24. It is necessary 
to add, that there could be no rouse or ca- 
rouse, unless the glasses were emptied: ‘The 
leader,’ continues honest Barnaby, ‘ soupes 
up his broath, turnes the bottom of the cuppe 
upward, and in ostentation of his dexteritie, 
gives it a phylip, to make it cry tynge! 7d. 

“In process of time, both these words 
were used in a laxer sense ; but I believe that 
what is here advanced, will serve to explain 
many passages of our old dramatists, in which 
they occur in their primal and appropriate 
signification : 

««« Nor. V’ve ta’en, since supper, 

A rouse or two too much, and by the gods 

It warms my biood.’ Knight of Malta. 


This proves hat Johnson and Steevens are 
wrong: a rouse has here a fixed and deter- 
minate sense. In the colloquial language of 
the present day it would be a bumper or two 
too much. Again: 


« Duke. Come, bring some wine. 
to my sister, gentlemen, 
A health, and mirth to all! 
Archas. Pray fill it full, sir; 
Tis a high health to virtue. Here, lord Burris, 
A maiden health !— 
Duke. Go to, no more of this. 
Archas. ‘Vake the rouse freely, sir, 
*Twill warm your blood, and make you fit for 
jeility.” The Loyal Subject, 


cord of the hangman’s register.’ 


Here’s 
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‘A light lavolta with her.] What the 
dance here alluded to is, I cannot tell, nor 
can I find an explanation of the word in any 
dictionary. Coxeter and M. Mason. 

“« That’s a pity! Dictionaries, generally 
speaking, are not the places to look for terms 
of this kind, which should be sought in the 
kindred writings of contemporary authors. 
Lavota (literally, the turn) was a dance ori- 
ginally imported, with many others, from 
ltaly.” It is Hequently mentioned by our old 
writers, with whom it was a favourite ; and is 
so graphically described by sir John Davies, 
in his Orchestra, that all further attempts to 
explain it must be superfluous : 

* Yet is there one, the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
Where, arm inarm, two dancers are entwin’d, 

And whirl themselves in strict embrace- 

ments bound.’ 

*« Our countrymen, who seem to be lineally 
descended from Sisyphus, and who, at the 
end of every century, usually have their work 
to do over dgain, after poems importing from 
Germany the Jong-exploded trash of their 
own nurseries, have just brought back from 
the same country, and with an equal degree 
of exultation, the well-known lavolta of their 
grandfathers, under the mellifluous name of 
the waltz !” 


Mr. Gifford accounts for the failure of 
* the Picture,’ when an attempt was made 
to revive it, by its magic: ‘‘ We tolerate,” 
he says, ‘* no magic now but Shak- 
speare's.” He is right as to the cause as- 
signed, and wrong in the general inference. 
The magic of the Picture is to the ear only 
of the audience, and must be unintelligible 
to that large pertion of the spectators in a 
modern theatre who can but half-hear the 
actors, aud half-understand what they 
hear. The true reason why comedy has 
degenerated into farce, is to be found in 
the monopoly of the theatres, and their 
consequent size. But magic would be no 
obstacle to success, if but made sufficient- 
ly obvious: incredulus odi never has been 
said by the people, and never will be. 


” T could wish now 
I were his leaguer laundress.] Mr. M. Mason 
reads his leiger Jandress ; what he understood 
by it, | know not, but Corisca means his camp 
laundress. 

“6 While I lay 

In the leaguer at Ardennes, he corrupts 

Two mercenary slaves,’ &c. Love's Victory. 
Leaguer is the Dutch, or rather Flemish, 
word for a camp; and was one of the new- 
fangled terms introduced from the Low Coun- 
tries. ‘This innovation on the English lan- 
guage is excellently noticed by sir John 
Smythe, in Certain Discourses concerning thie 
Formes and Eifects of divers Sorts of Wea 
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pons, &e. 4to. 1590. * These,’ (the officers 
mentioned before) ‘ utterlie ignorant of all 
our auncient discipline and proceedings in ac- 
tions of armes, have so atfected the Wallons, 
Fiemings, and base Almanes discipline, that 
they have procured to innovate, or rather to 
subvert ail our auncient proceedings in mat- 
ters uulitary :—as, for example, they wi!l not 
vouchsafe m their speaches or writings to use 
our terme; belonging to matters of warre, but 
doo call a campe by the Dutch name of le- 
gar; nor will not aford to say that sucha 
towne or such a fort is beseiged, but that it is 
belegard:—as though our English nation, 
which hath been so famous in ali actions mi- 
litarie manie bundred yeares, were now but 
newly crept into the world ; or as though our 
language were so barren, that it were not able 
_of itself, or by derivation to aifoord conve- 
nient words to utter our niinds in matters of 
that gualitie.’ 

“TI cannot avoid adding my wishes that 
our officers would reflect a little on these sen- 
sible observations: there is now a greater af- 
fectation than ever, of introducing French 
military phrases into our army; the conse- 
quences of which inay be more important 
than they scem to imagine.” 


Sir John Smythe might have added, that 
in the days of the Black Prince, our mili- 
tary phrases were the fashion wherever he 
carried his arms. 


. *€ Ric. Oh! no more of stones, 
.We have been used too long like hawks al- 
ready. 
Ubald. We are not so high in our flesh now 
tu need casting 

We will come to an empty fist.] To under- 
stand this, it will be necessary to have re- 
course to the treatises on the ‘ noble science 
of hawking.” —‘ When the hawk will come to 
the lure, then give her every night stones, 
till you find her stomach good: after that, 
proter her casting, to make her cleanse and 
purge her gorge.’ The Genileman’s Recrca- 
izon, p. 135. 

fis Huranity has seldom obtained a greater 
triumph than in the abolition of this most exe- 
crable pursuit, compared to which, cock- 
fighting and bull-baiting are innocent amuse- 
ments: and this not so much on account of 
the game killed in the open field, as of the 
immense number of domestic animals sacri- 
ficed to the instruction of the hawk. The 
blood runs coid while we peruse the calin di- 
rections of the brutal falconer, to impale, tie 
down, tasten by the beak, break the legs and 
wings of living pigeons, hens, and sometimes 
herons, for the code exercise of the hawk, 
who Was thus enabled to pull them to pieces 
without resistance.” 


Of all the writers, ancient or modern, 
who have spoken of hawking, Mr. Gif- 
ford is the only ene who has noticed its 
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detestable barbarity! so does the very 
name of sport reconcile us to cruelty ! 
Vol. iii. 510. “ An abram-man was an 
impudent impostor, who, under the garb 
and appearance of a 'unatic, rambled about 
the country, and compelled, as Decker 
says, the servanis of small families to 
give him, through fear, whatever he de- 
manded.” One should imagine, by the 
phrase of sham-abram, that originally it 
must have meant one really lunatic: that 
the phrase is still common the seng shows, 


“‘ Sham-abram you may, 
But you must not sham Abraham Newland.” 


«6 —] have heard, how true 


I know not, most physicians, as they grow 

Greater in skill, grow less in their religion ; 

Attributing so nuich to natural causes, 

That they have little faith in that they 

caunot 

Deliver reason for.] The history of man- 
kind unfortunately furaishes too many in- 
stances of this melancholy fact, to permit a 
doubt on the subject. Let it be added, how- 
ever, that they chiefly occur among the half 
informed of the profession: several of whom, 
as they have grown yet greater in skill, have, 
to their praise, renounced their sceptici m 
with their coniidence, and increased no less 
in piety than in knowledge. Ben Jonson ob- 
serves, with his usual force and persnicuity : 


“ Rut isa young physician to the family, 

That, letting God aloue, ascribes to nature 

Move than her share; licentious ia dis- 

course, 

And ia his life 2 profest voluptuary ; 

The slave of mouey, a buffoon in mannets, 

Obscene in language, wiiich he vents for 

wit, 
And saucy in his logics and disputing.” 
Magnetic Lady. 

“‘ T have no propensity to personal satire, 
nor do I think it just to convert an ancient 
author into a libellist, by an appropriation of 
his descriptions to modern characters; yet I 
must, for once, be indulged with saying, that 
almost every word here delivered applies so 
forcibly to a late physician, that it requires 
some evidence to believe the lines were writ- 
ten nearly two centuries ago. ‘To lessen the 
wonder, however, it may be observed that, 
from the days of Dr. Rut to those of Dr. 
D—n, that description of men who, letting 
God atone, ascribe to nature more than her 
share, have been commonly licentious, petu- 
lant, and obscene butfoons.” 


This is indeed an extraordinary note: 
we are assured, by Mr. Gifford himself, 
that he las no propensity to personal satire? 
If there be one man living who has in- 
dulged in it with more rancour than an- 
other, it is Mr. Gifford. Were this gene 
tleman’s character to be estimated only 





from his writings, Massinger’s own lines 
might be applied to him : 


* Ofa little thing 
It is so full of gall! a devil of this size, 
Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, 
Gets not a horse-head of him.” 


Even in the present work this propen- 
sity is too manifest. It would have been 
enough to have called poor Monck Mason 
blockhead once for ali, and simply noticed 
his blunders as they occurred: we have 
heard of crows pecking at a dead lion; 
but here is au eagie mangling a dead jack- 
ass ! 

Remarks wpon each play are subjoined 
by Dr. Ireland, of whom theeditor speaks 
in language wuich shows that his friend- 
ships are as warm as his hatred. ‘They 
have all the foeli-h fault of giving you the 
moral of the pluy: we have never liked 
‘** applications” since we read Croxall’s 
Esop at school. Dr. Iveland might have 
kept his morality for his sermons. It is 
by the habit of mind which it induces, 
that poetry of any kind is morally bene- 
ficial; not by inculeating any ethic apho- 
rism, Which Epictetus or the Proverbs do 
to better purpose. The general summary 
of Massiager’s merits is of more value ; 
but to this we shall recur again. 

The accuracy of this edition gives it a 
decided advantage over the former ones ; 
indeed it renders them coruparatively 
worthless. But it has another advantage 
over them, for it contains a play never be- 
fore printed. The manuscript was com- 
municated by Mr. Maloue ; several leaves 
were torn from the beginning, and the top 
and bottom of every page wasted by 
damps; the first two or three scenes 
therefore are wanting, and a few occa- 
sional lines; but the chasms are not of 
much importance. This play, which is 
entitled’ ** the Parliament of Love,” is in- 
disputably Massinger’s, aud bears every 
mark of bis style. 


“ With Massinger terminated the triumph 
of dramatic poetry ; indeed, tie stage itself 
survived him but a short time. The nation 
was convulsed to its centre’ by contending 
factions, and a set of austere and gloomy fa- 
natics, enemies to every elegant amusement, 
and every social relaxation, rose upoa the 
ruins of the state. Ewxasperated by the ridi- 
cule with which they had jong been covered 
by the stage, they persecuted the actors with 
unrelenting severity, and consigned them, 
together with the writers, to hopeless obscu- 
rity and wretchedness. Taylor died in the 
extreme of poverty, Shirley opened a little 
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school, and Lowin, the boast’ of the stage, 
kept an alehouse at Brentford: 

“© Balneotum Gabiis, Jurnos conducere 

Rome 

Tentarunt ! 

Others, and those the far greater number, 
joined tue royal standard, and exerted them- 
selves with more gallantry than goed fortune 
in the service of their old and indulgent 
master. 

““We have not yet, perhaps, fully e-ti- 
mated, and certainly not yet fully recovered, 
What was lost in that uniortunate strugg’e. 
The arts were rapidly advancing to periection 
under the fosteriig wing of a monarch who 
untted in himseli taste to feel, spirit toun- 
dertake, and muniiicence to reward. Archi 
tecture, painting, and poetry, were by turns 
the objects of his paternal cure. Shakspeare 
was his ¢ closet companion,’ Jonson his poet, 
and in conjunction with Inigo Jones, his fa- 
voured arcnitect, produced those magniticent 
entertainments wich, though modem refine- 
ment may ailect to despise them, modern 
splendour never reached even in thought. 

“ That the tyranny of the commonwealth 
should sweep ati this away, was to be ex~ 
pected: the circumstance not less to be won- 
dered at than regretted is, that when the re- 
vival of movarchy alforded an opportunity 
for restoring every thing to its pristine place, 
no advantive should be taken of it. Such, 
however, was the horror created in the gene- 
ral mind, by the perverse and unsocial go- 
Vvernment from which they had so fortunately 
escaped, tat the people appear to have anxt 
ously avoided all retrospect; and with Prynne 
and Vicars, to have lost sight of Shakspeare 
and ‘his fellows.’ lnstead, therefore, of 
taking up dramatic poetry (for to this my 
subject cuntines me) where it abruptly ceased 
in tne labours of Massinger, they elicited, as 
it were, a manner of their own, or fetched it 
froin the heavy monotony of their continental 
neizhbours. “The ease, the elegance, the 
siinplicity, the copiousness, of the iormer pe- 
riod, were as if they had never been; and 
jangling and biustering declamation took 
place of nature, truth, and sense. Even cri- 
ticism, which, in the former reign, had been 
making no inconsiderable progress under the 
influence and direction of the great masters 
of ltily, was now diverted into a new chan- 
nel, and oaly studied in the puny and, jejuse 
canens of their unworthy foliowers, the 
kreuch.” 


After the Restoration Massinger was 


neglected. The Virgin Martyr and the 
tenegado indeed were immediaicly re- 
vived; the choice, as it appears to us, 
must have been made. to please the court, 
and serve the cause of catholicism. Bets 
terton afterwards brought. ferward. ihe 
Bondman and the Roman Actor; the Jat- 
ter, the worst of all Ins plays in its struc- 
ture; the former .the most -pleasing- 
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Fram this time Massinger disappeared, till 
Rowe revised his works, designing to edit 
them ; instead of performing this useful 
design, he stole from them the Fair Pe- 
nitent, and has lost more credit by his 
disigenuity» than he gained by the success 
of the theft. At length Coxeter's edition 
appeared. Still Massinger’s merit was not 
understood: we had not yet purged our- 
selves of the infection of French taste, 
with which the country had been polluted 
from the Restoration. As a literary cu- 
riosity, we present our readers with the 
review of Coxeter’s edition by Goldsmith. 
“* Massinger was a dramatic poet, con- 
temporary with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and about twenty years later than Shak- 
speare ; yet, if we compare the style of 
each, the former will seem more ancient, 
at least by a century. We are to regard 
* the time in which this poet wrote, as 2 
period when polite learning was little en- 
couraged ; for school-philosophy, the foe 
of common sense, was still in fashion. 
A few of the nobility who had-travelled, 
and whose taste had been formed in Italy, 
then the centre of all politeness, gave our 
English writers, whom nevertheless they 
but slightly esteemed, some smal] encou- 
tagement. These patrons, however, were 
but few; and the rest of the audience was 
composed of persons who came to a play 
with the same taste, and the same expec- 
tations, that we see the mob now repair 
to a puppet-show. Those who went b 
the name of the learned, Jaymen as well 
as divines, were engaged in controversial 
divinity, neglected poetry as a trifling 
amusement, and regarded plays, unless 
they were wrote in Latin, with the utmost 
contempt. What, therefore, could be ex- 
pected from performances calculated to 
amuse such an audience? Nothing less 
than a genius like Shakspeare’s could 
make plays wrote to the taste of those 
times pleasing now ; a man whose beauties 
seem rather the result of chance than de- 
sign ;. who, while he laboured to satisfy 
his audience with monsters and mum- 
mery, seemed to throw in his inimitable 
beauties as trifles into the bargain. Mas- 
singer, however, was not such aman; he 
seldom rises to any pitch of sublimity, 
and. yet it must be owned is never so in- 
corrigibly absurd, as we often find his pre- 
decessor. His performances are all crowd- 
ed with incident, but want character; the 
genuine mark of genius in a dramatic 
poet. In our days it is probable he might 
make a very judicious poet; he might 
preserve every unity, prepare his incidents, 
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work up his plot, and give us a piece as 
coolly correct, or as unfeelingly boisterous, 
as the best tragedy-maker of them all. 
What mighty reason our editor had to 
disturb his repose, we cannot see at pre- 
sent, especially as his best pieces have 
been already published in Dodsley’s col- 
lection. A poet whose works have been 
forgotten so soon after publication, when 
his language was modern, and his humour 
new, must surely cut but an indifferent 
figure, brought back to light again in an 
age when his diction is become antiquated, 
and the highest sallies of his humour 
forced, for want of models to compare 
them by. - There are, however, a set of 
readers, who, being half critics and half 
antiquarians, will be apt to regard what 
may be displeasing to others as beauties. 
Such will lay his antiquity against his’ 
faults, and pardon the one for sake of the 
other.” 

Such was the contemptuous opinion 
which Goldsmith ventured to express of a 
writer whose works we may be assured 
he did not take the trouble to read. He 
probably went through the Virgin Martyr 
which stands first, disliked its machinery, 
was disgusted at its disgusting butfoonery, 
and perceiving that, in its better parts, the 
blank versé was not to the tune of the 
Fair Penitent, and Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, sat down and reviewed Mas- 
singer. 

It is not difficult to assign Massinger 
his rank among our dramatists. In the 
structure of his plays he is inferior to Ben 
Jonson, whose better comedies may be 
regarded as perfect models; in poetical 
powers, which are quite distinct from dra- 
matic, he is inferior to Fletcher ; but, upon 
the average of his merits, he must be 
placed above both. His language—but 
Dr. Ireland has characterised it; and where 
we do not differ from him, it is neither 
prudent nor decorous to prefer our own 
language to his. 


« It is truly surprising that the genius which 
roduced these plays should have obtained so 
ittle notice from the world. It does not ap- 
ear that in any age since his own Massinger 
“~ been ranked among the age ge writers 
for the stage. Rarely have any of his pieces 
been acted ; and dramatic criticism has been 
unwilling to mention his name. It has attri- 
buted variety and greatness of character to 
Shakspeare and Fletcher, as if Massinger had 
never existed, or were entitled to none of this 
praise. It has objected to the clenches and 
bombast which disfigure the scenes of our 
great bard, as if it were no credit to Massin- 
ger that he has little of the one and less of the 
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ether; and it has lamented the too close and 
laboured la ge of Jonson, without ob- 
serving that the language of Massinger is 
some of the most chaste and flowing which 
the English stage can boast. One of his cha- 
racteristic qualities is his style; and, on this 
account he is entitled to a portion of the 
praise which has fullowed the names of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. It is obvious, that he 
seldom, if ever, approaches the harsh com- 
pactness of Jonson ; and he is free from cer- 
tain peculiarities which too often cloud the 

oetry of Shakspeare. The construction of 
Fis sentences is direct and uninvolved, even 
in the most solemn and passionate of his 
scenes; and rarely does he seek for uncom- 
mon meanings by forcing his words upwards 
to their original sources. He is content with 
their usual acceptation, and does not attempt 
to heighten poetic ettect either by inversion 
or a strange use of current terms.” " 

“ Another of the peculiarities of Massin- 

er arises from the management of his plot. 
‘The reader must have observed, in too many 
instances, with what rapidity the story is car- 
ried on, with what neglect of time and place, 
and, not unfrequently, of character itself. 
This indeed was not usual with other writers 
of thatage. What distinguishes Massinger, 
is his carefulness of memory amidst his neglect 
of probability. He does not fall into hurry 
of scene through inadvertence. He draws a 
plan of his irregularities before he enters 
upon the execution of them. This appears 
from the caution with which they are intro- 
duced; for some of the strangest incidents 
which are to befall his characters are pointed 
out by early strokes and studied intimations.” 


The morals of Massinger are better 
than those of his contemporaries, though 
nothing can be more beastly than his lan- 


guage. Mr. Gifford has well remarked, 
that those vigorous powers of genius, which 
carry men far beyond the literary state of 
their age,.do not enable them to outgo 
that of its manners. But while he in- 
serted ribaldry for his audience, he felt no 
predilection for vice ; no vicious character 
is ever his favourite ; he uniformly ex- 
poses them to hatred or contempt. 

He is the only dramatic poet of his age 
quite free from profancness ; this must be 
attributed to the excellence of his nature, 
not to his religion: whoever is acquainted 
with catholicism, and with the catholic 
poets, will be convinced of this. But it 
is to his religion that that spirit of tree- 
dom is to be imputed, which is to be 
found in none of his contemporaries, 


“ The political character of Massinger is 
very creditable to hha. His all@sions to the 
public ey ents of the thnes are uot unirequent; 
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and they are such as to shew him a man of 
honesty and spirit. He ridicules, with suc- 
cessful humour, the weak and licentious fops 
whe infested the court. He indignantly ex- 
poses the system of favouritism, which was 
so injurious to the country in tue reign of 
James, and lashes the easy or corrupt grant 
of monopolies with the honest views of a pa- 
triot. In return, he takes a pleasure in con- 
trasting the loyalty of the true friends of the 
throne with the interested services of common 
courtiers. He also dndeavours to correct the 
protligate facility with which a personal de- 
votion was pledged to the sovereign, and 
glances at the thoughtless or fallacious offers 
of ‘ lives and fortunes.’ ‘The dreadful events 
which took place not long after the expression 
of these sentiments throw an unusual iuterest 
over them; and we are persuaded by his per- 
sonal satire, as well as by the open praises 
which he liberally bestows on his country, 
how strong and siticere was the patriotism of 
Massinger. It is observable too, that he does 
not bend to the slavish doctrine which was 
inculcated by so many other writers of the 
age ; but, while he preserves a firm and sub- 
stantial reverence tothe throne, he watches 
over the actions of the sovereign, and dis- 
tinguishes between his just authority and the 
arbitrary excesses of it.” 


This Massinger learnt from the jesuits, 
Every religious sect which unites itself 
with the state, is favourable either to des- 
potism or revolution, as it suits its in- 
terests. The catholics were the first mo- 
derns who justitied tyrannicide, and the 
presbyterians brought back Charles IT. 
The ‘established clergy concurred with 
Charles I. in every act of tyranny, and 
they expelled his son. 

In delineation of character he has not 
often been surpassed, but it happens unfor- 
tunately that the character which he has 
most forcibly detineated is so detestable, 
that we turn from him with Joathing. 


** He does not soar to the heights of fancy; 
he dwells amoug men, and describes ther 
business and their passions with judgment, 
feeling, and discrimination: He has a just- 
ness of principie which is admirably fitted to 
the best interests of human life; and 1 know 
no writer of his class from whom more maxims 
of prudence, morality, or religion, mar-ve 
drawn. He is eminently successful'in repre. 
senting the tender attachment of virtuous 
love, aud in maintaining the true delica¢y 
and dignity of the female character; and in 
general he displays a warmth of zeal on the 
side of goodness which at once pleases and 
elevates the reader.” 


A general collection of all our dramatists 
of the first age would be very acceptable 
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and useful. It would answer, because all 
books connected with the theatre answer, 
unless they are made ridiculously expen- 


Arr. Il.—Nathan the 


OF the many plays which have been 
translated from the German, this is the 
one which most successfully provokes cu- 
riosity from the first scene to the last. 

Nathan, a jew merchant, returns to 
Jefusalem ; his house has been on fire 
during his absence, and his daughter Recha 
on the point of perishing in the flames, 
when a Templar rushed in and saved her. 
But it appears, by the dialogues between 
Nathan and Daya, a christian woman who 
lives with him as Recha’s companion, that 
she is not his own daughter, but the child 
of christian parents. Nathan's first en- 
quiry is, what reward has been given 
to her preserver? they tell him that, in 
spite of all their entreaties, he will not 
enter the house ; and Recha, affected by 
the horror of her danger, and her provi- 
dential deliverance, conceives that it was 
no man who saved her, but her guardian 
angel. , 

Hafi, an old dervis, and chess-compa- 
nion of Nathan, has been made Saladin’s 
treasurer, and visits his friend on his re- 
turn. His new situation has been forced 
upon him by Saladin, by the gentle coer- 
cion of flattery, for the Saladin of Lessing 
has no fault except the want of economy. 
Hafi is weary of his office: he says; 

“« His treasury is every day, ere sun-set, 

Poorer than empty ; and how high soe’er 

Flows in the morning tide, ’tis ebb by noon. 

tis woeful doing 

When kings are vultures amid carcases : 

But when they are carcases amid the vul- 

tures 

*Tis ten times worse.” 


- As their conversation ends, Daya runs 
in to tell Nathan that the Templar is in 
sight, walking among the palm-trees, and 
he- sends her to bid him in his name to 
the house. 

A friar has joined the Templar, sent by 
the Patriarch to sound him, and learn 
whether he be disposed to carry intelli- 
gence to the Franks, and arrange a plot 
tor killing Saladin. The friar, who is an 
honest-hearted man, that holds obedience 
his bounden duty, returns well-pleased to 
find the ‘Templar. as: honest as himself. 
Daya comes up as he departs, and her Jo- 
quacious advances are as usual repulsed 
with rudeness. 
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sive. If this be thought too extensive a 
plan, let us at least have Shirley. 


Wise. 8vo. pp. 293. 


The second act opens with a scene in 
the sultan’s palace, where Saladin and his 
He wil- 


sister Sittah are playing chess. 
tuily loses the game. 

Hati enters, and receives orders to pay 
Sittah a thousand dinars for the game 
which she has won: the old chess-player 
looks upon the board, and insists that it 
is not lost, for it is the sultan’s move ; 
and, by sacrificing the queen, he may put 
his king out of check; but Saladin at this. 
throws down the board. Helearns, how- 
ever, from Hafi, who is too impatient 
longer to keep the secret, that Sittuh 
never receives any of her winnings, nor 
of her own allowance; and that, ever 
since he has been expecting the treasure 
from Egypt, she has, at her sole expence, 
niaintained his household. Itis necessary 
to borrow ; Sittah recollects that Nathaa 
is returned. 

“ Sittah. 1 recollect just now 
I heard Al-Hafi of thy friend’s return. 
Haft, startled. Friend—triend' oi mine— 
and who should that be? 
Sitiah. Who? 
Thy vaunted jew! 
Hafi. A jew—and prais’d by me? 
Sittuh. To whom his God (I think 1 stil 
retain ‘ 
Thy own expression us’d concerning him) 
To whom, of all the good things of this world, 
His God in full abundance has bestow’d 
‘The greatest and the least. 
Hafi. What could I mean 
When I said so? 
Siitah. The least of good things, riches; 
The greatest, wisdom. 
Hafi. How—and of a jew 
Could I say that? 
Sittah. Didst thou not—of thy Nathan? 
Haji. Hiho! of him—of Nathan? At that 
moment 
Tle did not come across me. But in fact, 
He is at length come home; and, I suppose, 
Is not ill off {His people us’d to call him 
The wise—also the rich. 
Sitiah. The rich, he’s nam’d 
Now more thanever. The whole town re- 
sounds 
With news of jewels, costly stuffs, and stores, 
‘That he brings back. 
Haf. \s he the rich again— 
He'll be, no fear of it, once move the wise. 

Sittah. What thinkst thou, Hafi, of a call 

on him? 

Hufi. On him—sure not to borrow—why, 

you know hin— ‘ 
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He lend? Thercin his very wisdom lies, 
"That he lends no one. 
Stitch. Formerly thou gavst 
A very ditferent picture of tuis Nathan. 
Huy. In case of need he’ll lead you mer- 
chandize, 
But mouey, money, never. Ele’is a jew, 
There are but few such! he has understanding, 
hunows lie, piays chess; but is in bad noto- 
rious 
Above his brethren, as he is in good. 
On him rely not. ‘To the poor indeed 
lle vies perhaps with Saladin in giving: 
‘Tho’ he distributes less, he gives as freely, 
As silently, as nobly, to jew, christian, 
Mahometan, or parsec—'tis all one. 
Siitah. And such a man should be— 
Saladin. How comes it then 
I never heard of him? 
S:ttuk. Should be unwilling 
To lend to Saladin, who wants for otheis, 
Not ior himseit? 
/iasi. Aye there peeps out the jew, 
The ordinary jew. Believe me, prince, 
He’is jealous, really envious of your giving. 
‘Yo earn God's favour seems his very business. 
Ile leads not, that he may always have to give. 
‘The law commandeth mercy, not coinpliance : 
Aud thus for mercy’s sake he’is uncomplying. 
Tis true, L am not now on the best terims 
With Nathan, but, Limust intreat you, think 
not . 
That therefore I would do injustice to him. 
He’s good in every thing; but not in that— 
Only in that. PH knock at other doors. 
J jut have recollected an old moor, 
Wu's rich and covetous—l go—t go. 
dideh, Why in such hurry, Hai? 
Suladin. Let him go. 
SALADIN Gnd SITTAH. 
Siltah. Ue hastens, like a man, who would 
escape me; 
Why so? Washe indeed deceiv’d in Nathan, 
Or does he play upon us? 
Suludin. Can | guess? 
I scarcely know of whom you have been 
talking, 
And hear to-day, for the first time, of Nathan. 
Sitian. ly’t possibie the man were hid from 
thee, 
Of whom, ‘tis said, he has found out the tombs 
Of Sotomon and David, knows the word 
“That lifts their marble lids, and thence obtains 
The goiden oi] that teeds his siiuing pomp. 
Saladin. Were this man’s wealth by miracle 
created, 
*Tis not at David’s tomb, or Solomon’s, 
‘That ’twould be wrought. Not virtuous men 
lie there. 
Sittah. bis source of opulence is more pro- 
ductive, 
And more exhaustless thana caveof Mammon. 
Saladin. He trades, I hear. 
Sittah. Lis ships fill every harbour ; 
His caravans thro’ every desert toil. 
‘This has Al-Haiti told me long ago: 
Vith transport adding thea—hbow nobly Na- 
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Bestows what he esteems it not 2 meanness 
By prudent industry to’have justiy earn’d— 
How free troin prejudice his lofty soul— 
His heart to every virtue how unlock’d— ~ 
With every lovely feeling how familiar.” 


Nathan meantime finds the Templar 
walking among the palms. He accosts 
him, and is at iirst as rudely repulsed as 
Daya had often been. 


Nathan. My name is Nathan, father to the 
maid 
Your generous courage snatch’d from circling 
ilames, 
And hasten— 
Templar. lf with thanks, keep, keep them 


ail. 
Those little things I’ve had to suffer much 
from: 
Too much already, far. And, after all, 
You owe me nothing. Was [ ever told 
She was your daughter? ’Tis a templar’s duty 
‘To rush to the assistance of the first 
Poor wight that needs him; and my life just 
then 
Was quite a burden. I was mighty glad 
"Lo risk it for another, tho’ it were 
That of a jewess. 
Nathan. Noble, and yet shocking! 
The turn might be expected. “Modest great- 
ness 
Wears willingly the mask of what is shocking 
‘lo scare oti admiration: but, altho’ re 
She may disdain the tribute, admiration, 
Is there no other tribute she can bear with? 
Knight, were you here not foreign, not a 
captive, 
I would not ask so freely. 
in what can [ be useful ? 
Templar. You—in nothing. 
Nathan. Vm rich. 
Templar. lV ome the richer jew ne’er seem’d 
The better jew. 
Nathan. Is that a reason why 
You should uot use the better part of him, 
His wealth? 
Templar. Well, well, Dll not refuse it 
wholly, 
For my poor mantle’s sakec—when that is 
thread-bare, ; 
And spite of darning will not hold together, 
1 i) come and borrow cloth, or money of thee, ° 
‘To make me up a new oie. Don’t look so- 
lemn; 
The danger is not pressing; ’tis not yet 
At the last gasp, but tight and strongand geod, 
Save this poor corer, where an ugly spot 
You see is singed upon it. It got singed 
As I bore off your daughter fom the fire.” 


Speak, command, 


The jew, however, gets the better of 
the christian’s prejudices, and forces hin 
to kindlier feelings: he asks his name, and 
is startled at hearing Conrade of Stauffen. 
Nathan’s manner and his enquiries half 
offend the Templar, who leaves him, 
saying, 
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“ The searching eye 
Finds often more than it desires to see. 
I fear it, Nathan. Fare thee well. Let time, 
Not ¢uriosity, make us aequainted.” 


The sultan sends for Nathan. Hafi 
comes to him, rejoicing that this is not his 
fault : 

“« God knows I am not guilty, knows I said— 

What said I not of thee—belied thee—slan- 
der’'d— 

To ward it off!” 


He declares he will stay no longer in so 
intolerable an office, but join the dervises 
again, and actually departs. Nathan goes 
to the palace; while the Templar, as he 
had promised him, visits Recha, and be- 
comes immediately and passionately ena- 
moured of her. 

The report of Nathan’s wisdom has 
taken more hold of Saladin’s mind, than 
the hope of borrowing from his riches. 
He questions him which is the best faith : 
it is in vain that Nathan answers, ‘ Sultan 
Tama Jew!” the question is pressed upon 
him, and the Jew requests permission to 
relate a tale. The hint is from Boccaccio, 
though probably of eastern origin. We 
give it at length, because it was to incul- 
cate the purport of this apologue that the 
play was written. 


* Nathan. In days of yore, there dwelt in 
east a man, 
Who from a valued hand receiv’d a ring 
Of endless worth: the stone of it an opal, 
That shot an ever-changing tint: moreover, 
It had the hidden virtue him to render 
Of God and man belov’d, who in this view, 
And this persuasion, wore it. Was it strange 
‘The eastern man ne'er drew it off his finger, 
And studiously provided to secure it 
For ever to his house. Thus—IIg be- 
queath’d it ; 
First, to the inost beloved of his sons, 
Ordain’d that he again should leave the riag 
To the most dear among his children—and 
That without heeding birth, the favourite son, 
In virtue of the ring alone, should always 
Remain the lord of the house—You hear ine, 
sultan? 
Saladin. 1 understand thee—on. 
Nathan. From son to son, 
At length this ring descended to a father, 
Who had three sons, alike obedient to him; 
Whom therefore he could not but love alike. 
At times seem’d this, now that, at times the 
third, ; 
(Accordingly as each apart receiv'd 
The overfiowings of his heart) most worthy 
To heir the ring, which with goodnatur'd 
weakness 
He privately to each in turn had promis’d. 
This went on for a while. But death ap- 
roach’d, : 
And the good father grew embarrass’d. So 
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To disappoint two sons, who trast his pro- 
mise, 
Ile could not bear. What’s to be done. He 
sends 
Tn secret toa jeweller, of whom, 
Upon the model of the real ring, 
Ile might bespeak two others, and com- 
manded 
To spare nor cost nor pains to make them 
like, 
Quite like the true one. 
nag’d. 
The rings were brought, and e’en the father’s 
eye 
Could not distinguish which had been the 
model. 
Quite overjoy’d he summons all his sons, 
‘Lakes leave of each apart, on each bestows 
His blessing and his ring, and dies—Thou 
hearst me? 
Saladin. Uhear,{ hear, come finish with 
thy tale ; 
Is it soon ended? 
Nathan. It is ended, sultan, 
Yor all that follows may be guess’d of course. 
Scarce is the father dead, each with his ring 
Appears, and claims to be the lord o’ th’ 
house. - 
Comes ee, strife, complaint—all to no 
end ; 
For the true ring could no more be distin- 
guish’d 
Than now can—the true faith. 
Saladin. How, how, is that 
To be the answer to my query ? 
Nathan. No, 
But it may serve as my apology: 
If [can’t venture to decide between 
Rings, which the father got expressly made, 
That they might not be known froin one 
another. 
Saladin. The rings—don’t trifle with me; 
J must think 
That the religions which I nam’d can be 
— e’en to raiment, drink and 
ood. ; 
Nathan. And only not as to their grounds 
of proof. 
Are not all built alike on history, 
‘Traditional, or written. History 
Must be received on trust—is it not so? 
In whom now are we likeliest to put trust ? 
Jn our own people surely, in those men 
Whose blood we are, in them, who from our 
childhood mus i ey 
Have given us proofs of love, who ne'er de- 
ceiv’d us, 
Unless ’twere wholesomer to be deceiv’d. 
Tow can [less believe in my forefathers 
Than thou inthine. How can I ask of thee 
To own that thy forefathers falsified 
Tn order to yield mine the praise of truth. 
The like of christians. 
Saladin. By the living God 
The man is in the right, 1 must be silent. 


Nathan. Now let us to our rings retura 
once more. 


This the artist ma- 


As said, the sons complain’d. Eacli to the 
judge 
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Swore from his father’s hand immediately 
‘Yo have receiv’d the ring, as was the case; 
After he had long obtain’d the father’s pro- 
inise, ; 
One day to have the ring, as also was. 
The father, each asserted, could to him 
Not have been false, rather than so suspect 
Of such a father, willing as he might be 
With charity to judge his brethren, he 
Of treacherous forgery was bold to accuse 
them. 
Saladin. Well, and the judge, Pam eager 
now to hear 
What thou wilt make him say. Go on, go on. 
Nathan. The judge said, if ye summon 
not the father 
Before my seat I cannot givea sentence. 
Am I to guess enigmas? Or expect ye 
‘That the true ring should here unseal its lips? 
But hold—you tell me that the real ring 
Injoys the hidden power to make the wearer 
Of God and inan belov’d; let that decide. 
Which of you do two brothers love the best ? 
You'are silent. Do these love-exciting rings 
Act inward only, not without? Does each 
Love but himself? Ye'are all deceiv’d de- 
ceivers, 
None of your rings is trae. The real ring 
Perhaps is gone. ‘Io hide or to suppiy 
Its loss, your father order'd tlirce for one. 
Saladin. O charming, charming! 
Nathan. And (the judge continued) 
If you will take advice in lieu. of sentence 
‘This is my counsel to you, to take up 
The matter where it stands. If each of you 
Has had a ring presented by his father, 
Jet each believe his own the real ring. 
“Lis possible the father chose no longer 
To tolerate the one ring’s tyranny ; 
And certainly, as he much loy’d you ail, 
And loy'd you all alike, it could not please 
him 
By favouring one to be of two the’oppresser. 
Let each feel honour'd by this tree atlection 
Unwarp'd of prejudice; let each endeavour 
‘To vie with both his brothers ia displaying 
The virtue of his ring; assist its might 
With gentleness, benevolence, forbearance, 
With inward resignation to the godhead, 
And if the virtues of the ring continue 
‘To show themselves among your childrens 
children, 
After a thousand thousand years, appear 
Before this judgment-seat—a greater one 
‘Than T shall sit wpon it and decide. 
So spake the modest judge. 
Suladin. God! 
Nathan. Saladip, 
Feelst thou thyself this wiser, promis’d nay? 
Saladin. { dust, 1 nothing, God!” 


After this Saladin will not ask for 
money, but Nathan offers it. He speaks 
of the Templar, and of his saving Recha. 
Saladin, wha had forgotten him, bids Na- 
than fetch him. He had spared him from 
execution for his likeness to Assad a lost 
brother, and wishes Sittah to see him. 
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When Nathan comes the Templar asks 
impetuously for Recha as his wife: he 
will not answer favourably till he knows 
which of the Stauffens was his father ; the 
‘Templar gives no direct reply ; he leaves 
the Jew to infer that. his name was Con- 
rade, and that he was a Templar, and is 
offended at supposing that his illegitimacy 
should weigh with him. ‘No sooner has 
Nathan departed than Daya enters to ime 
part her secret, that. Recha is a christian 
child; and to beseech him to take her, 
with his wife, when he shall have mar- 
ried her, to Europe. In his anger at Na- 
than he goes immediately to the patriarch,. 
and asks him if a Jew should have brosgtt 
up the daughter of christian parents in his 
own religion, what ought to be done. 
The patriarch answers the Jew isto be 
burnt; and says that if it be a real case 
which has happened in his diocese, he 
will call upon Saladin to enforce the laws, 
as bound to do by the terms of capitula- 
tion. The Templas, shocked at this, en- 
deavours to make him understand it was 
a mere question of curiosity, but the pa- 
triarch suspects the truth, and sends his 
friar to search it*out. 

The Templar waits wpon Saladin; Sit- 
tah compares his features with the picture 
of Assad (whom she had never seen) and 
is as much struck with the resemblance 
as her brother had been; the account 
given of this other brother, who is lost, 
not dead, prepares the reader for the cata- 
strophe. Nathan is talked of, and the 
Templar says he is such a thorough Jew 
that he kidnaps christian children to 
bring them up in Judaism. ‘This leads to 
a confession of his own tault in going to 
the patriarch, and to an account of Recha, 
which makes Sittah send for her. 

The triar comes to Nathan; tells him 
some one has whispered in the patriarch’s 
@ar that a Jew is educating a christian 
child as his own, and that it bas roused 
his conscience; for he, eighteen years ago, 
had delivered to him the daughter of Leos 
nard of Filnek, then but a few weeks old. 


*« 7Twas natural 

If you meant to bring up the christian child 

Right well, that you suould gear it as your 
own; 

And to have done this lovingly and truly, 

For such a recompence—were horrible. 

It might have been more prudent to have 
had it 

Brought up at second hand by some good 
christian . 

In her —_ faith. But your friend’s orphan 
chil 

You would not then have lov'd. Children 
need love, 
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Were it the mute affection of a brute, 

More at that age than christianity. 

‘There's always time enough for that~and if 

The maid have but grown up before your 
eyes 

With a sound frame and pious—she remains 

Still in her maker's eye the same. For is not 

Christianity all built on judaism ? 

O, it has often vex’d me, cnst me tears, 

‘That christians will fonget so often that 

Our saviour was a Jew. 
Nathan. You, my good brother, 
Shall be my advocate, when bigot hate 
And hard hypocrisy shall rise upon me— 
And for a deed—a deed—thou, thou shalt 
kifow it— 

But take it with thee to the tomb. As yet 

Has vanity ne’er tempted me to teil it 

‘Yo living soul—only to thee J tell it, 

‘Lo simple piety alone; for it 

Alone can feel what deeds the man who 
trusts 

In God can gain upon himself. ' 

Friar. You seem 
Affected, and your eve-balls swim in water. 

Nathan. was at Darun you met me 

with the child; 

But you will not have known that a few days 

Before, the christians murdered every Jew in 
Gath, 

Woman and child; that among these, my 
wile 

With seven hopeful sons were found, who all 

Beneath my brother’s roof, which they had 
fled to, 

Were burnt alive. 

friar. Just-God! 

Nathan. And when you came, 
Three nights had I in dust and ashes lain 
Before my God and wept—aye, and at times 
Arvain’d iny maker, rag’d, and curs'd myself 
And the whole world, and to christianity 
Sworn unrelenting hate. 

Friar. Ah, I believe you. 

fathan. Dut by degrees returning reason 
. came, 
She spake with gentle voice—And yet God is 
And this was his decree—now exercise 
What thou hast long imagin’d, and what 
surely “ 
Is not more diflicult to exercise 
"Than to imagine—if thou will it once. 
} rose and call’d out—God, I will—I will, 
So thou but aid my purpose—And behold 
You was just then dismounted, and presented 
To me the child wrapt in your mantle. What 
You said, or I, occurs not to menow— 
Vhus much I recollect—f took the child, 
Fbore it to my couch, [ kist it, flung 
Myself upon my knees and sobbed—imy God, 
Now have [ one out of the seven agai ! 
Friar. Nathan, youare a christian! Yes, 
by God 
You are a christian—never was a better. 
Nathan. Heaven bless us—What niakes 
me to you a christian 
Makes you to me a Jew.” 
The friar recollects that he hes a book 
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which belonged to Leonard, which he 
took from his bosom, when they were 
burying him at Askalon, written full, in 
Arabic : this he goes far. Recha is now 
sent to the palace in obedience to Sittah, 
and the treasure from Egypt arrives, which 
relieves ail Saladin’s enibarrassments. 

The book which the friar communi- 
cates relieves INathan from his fear, and 
from the burthen of secresy. He meets 
the Templar on his way to the palace, 
who nonestly tells him all he had done, 
scrupling as hile to acknowledge the fault 
as he had done to commit it; and who 
urges him to give him Recha, whether 
she be his daughter or no, christian or 
Jewess. He seems so perfectly convinced, 
that bad vows are beticr broken than kept, 
that his own seeuis never to occur to his 
mind. Nathan replies, that thanks tothe 
patriarch, he now knows who she is, and 
into whose hands to deliver her, for she 
has a brother, whom they shall see at the 
palace. 

techa has been made miscrable on the 
way by Daya. The good bigot, fearing 
that there is some intention of marrying 
her to a Moslem, has taken her into a 
ruined church, and there told her that she 
has been baptized, and is not Nathan's 
daughter. Saladin comforts ber by say- 
ing he will be her father, and hints as a 
farther comfort, that he will give her to 
the ‘Templar; but when he is about to do 
this Nathan forbids. The book has ex- 
plained all; Leonard of Filnek was the 
father both of the Templar and Recha ; 
Ccnrade of Stauffen was their mother’s 
brother, who adopted the boy; Leonard 
was no German, the Persian was his fa- 
vouiite language ; and the book confirms 
what the reader as well as Saladin may 
now suspect, that he was Assad, who had 
turned christian as easily as his son is now 
disposed to turn Turk. 

As a story this play is exceedingly inte- 
resting ; as a drama it isevery way faulty; 
it never agitates, it rarely affects. The 
gentle stimulus of curiosity is more de- 
lighttul than strcnger emotions to us who 
are ‘‘ falling into the sere, the yellow 
leaf ;” but it is the young who are the 
most frequent and most eager spectators 
of the drama, and they require to be agi- 
tated and affected. It would not be to- 
lerated ou an English stage in this age of 
orthodoxy: in Germaiy it is considered as 
Lessing's masterpiece, and is frequently 
represented as compressed by Schiller: 
‘The dialogue neeés compression, which 
weuld give it the vigeur that it wants. 
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The purport of the play isobvious. Les- 
sing’s writings had raised an outcry against 
him for infidelity, and this was written in 
favour of toleration. The purport was 
good, but the writer has too openly dis- 
covered the uniairmness of a partizan. All 
his characters are philosophers of his own 
school, all indifferentists, except the old 
woman, and the patriarch who is made a 
villain: and he most unphilosophically 
represeuts the three religions as equally 
favourable to the happiness of mankind, 
in defiance of history end experience. A 
few Arabic words, and a few allusions to 
Arabic customs, give but a poor shadow 
of verisimilitude to a drama which repre- 
sents Jews, christians, and Mamalakes, in 
the age of the crusades, talking like Les- 
sing and Moses Mendelsohn. 

There is a second part called the Monk 
of Lebanon,-which we should wish to see 
Englished: of the present translator it is 
praise enough here to say, that the transla= 


Arv. Ili}.—Sacred Dramas. 


SACRED dramas would be more use- 
ful for the amusement of the people on 
the sabbath-day, than sacred music is for 
that of the higher classes ; and if there be 
no objection to the one, there surely can 
be none to the other. In the savage state 
man loves total indolence ; if his passions 
be not roused, he likes to lie in the sun 
and sleep like adog: but it is the effect 
of civilization to make even those in the 
lowest ranks who feel none of its bless- 
ings, impatient of listlessness and cra- 
ving after sensation. The policy of the 
charch should be to fill up those hours of 
leisure which it has created, and which 


Art. IV.—The Natural Son 


WE cannot compliment Mr. Mason on 
the success of his suit to the mournfulest 
of the Nue; few are the’chosen geniuses 
on whom the tragic muse sheds her pro- 
pitious smiles, and Mr. Mason is not of 
the elected number, The story itself of 
tis dramatic piece is not very interest- 
ing, nor is it rendered more so by the ex- 
trinsic aid of poetic ornament, ‘The cha- 
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tion of Burger's Ellenore is his, the best 
translation -in our language. The book 
has a singular appearance to an English 
eye, the lines not beginning with capitals, 
a peculiarity which we recollect in no 
other English book except the same au- 
thor’s version of the Iphigenia in Tauris 
of Goethe. 

German plays have been depreciated 
even more absurdly than they were at 
one time. overvalued. Pizarro, indeed, is 
a disgrace'to the ace and country which 
can tolerate it; but we ought not to for- 
get that we have appropriated the folly of 
that most despicable ot all despicable dra- 
mas, and that it is “ English gilt on Ger- 
man gingerbread.” “The whole of Schil- 
ler’s works, and the whole of Goethe’s, de- 
serve to be translated: but Jet not the 
translators of Nathan and of Wallenstein 
thus employ themselves again; they have 
higher calls. 


By J. Cotter. 8vo. 


are now chosen for the campaigns of its 
antagonists. Open a Sunday-theatre: a 
good Samson among the Philistines would 
be the best champion against the united 
calvinists ; and the itinerants might preach 
about fire and brimstone to empty benches, 
while their former congregations crowded 
to see it raining down upon Sodom. But 
in thus recommending sacred dramas, we 
do not mean to recommend these of Mr, 
John Collett, unless it should be thought 
advisable to represent them as afterpieces 
for the sake of sending the audience home 
sleepy. 


; a Tragedy. 8vo. pp. 111. 


raeters are feebly pourtrayed, although 
they are supported with sufficient coa- 
sistency: the sentiments and the language 
want dignity and elevation. Horace Wal- 
pole’s Countess of Narbonne seems to be 
shadowed in the character of the marchion- 
ess de Eboli; but we have all the bitter- 
ness of ler repetitance without any pro- 
portion of her guilt. 


Arr. V.—The Lady.of the Rock; a Melo-Drame, in two Acts, as itis performed ai the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. By VHomas liotcrort. 8yvo. pp. 31. 


THE story of this afterpiece, with 
some slight alterations, is taken from a 
singular and striking oceurrence related as 
aftact by the hon. Mrs. Murray, in her 
— te the Western Highlands of Scot- 
and, , 


<¢ She relates that one of the Macleans, of 
Duart, was married to a handsome and ain - 
able, but, unhappily, a barren sister of Ar- 
gvle; that, in taose days, barrenness was a 
digh crime in a husband's eves; that Maclean, 
being detemmined oa her destruction, ordered 
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ruftians to convey her secretly toa place now 
called the Lady’s Rock, which steod nearly 
@pposite to his castle, on a promontory in 
Mull; that she was seen by mariners, who 
saved and conveyed her to her brother at 
Inverary; that her husband made a 

mock funeral, wrote disconsolate letters to 
her relations, and went in deep mourning to 
Inverary, to his brother-in-law, lamenting, 
with every show of grief, the irreparable loss 
he had sustained: that Argyle satdtittie, but 
sent for his sister, whose sudden appearance 
electrified the husband; that, being a mild 
and amiable man, Argyle took no revenge, 
except by commanding Maclean to depart 
instantly, humanely advising him to avoid 
his brother Donald; and that Sir Donald 
Campbell afterward stabbed Maclean, in a 
street at Edinburgh, when he was eighty 
years of age.” 


In our critique en Mrs. Murray’s work, 
we hinted that this story might be dra- 
matized with very powerful effect by a 
skilful writer: at this suggestion Mr. 
Holcroft undertook the task, and has exe- 
cuted it with as much success, perhaps, 
as the confined limits of an afterpiece 
would admit. The alterations made in 
the story are these: Dugald, a younger 
brother of Maclean, infuses into his mind 
suspicions of his wife’s infidelity : barren- 
mess being no longer considered as a 
crime, a modern audience would not en- 
dure to see it punished with a most fright- 
ful death. Dugald, a consummate vil- 
lain, ambitious to inherit his brother’s 
title and possessions, and enamoured of 
his virtuous wife, who, we must. suppose, 
had resisted his criminal solicitations, takes 
this terrible revenge ; he feeds the flame 
of jealousy with great skill and caution : 

“ Lord Mac. 1 would be sure. The 
thought is maddening—the crime infernal ! 
But the punishment is dreadful, therefore I 
would be sure. 

Dugald. That is what I have always said. 
Re sure. We should else be devils! For in 
this tragedy I, alas! am compelled to be an 
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actor. But 2 brother! An elder brother! 
‘The head of afir house and clan! Shall f stand 
by and patiently see his honour violated? 

Lord, She has such an angel look of in- 
nocchce ! 

Dug. "Tis true! Oh, she has! ’Twas that 
first seduced you-—-I mean, that so won 
your affections as to make you forget the 
everlasting hatred, and revenge, we all have 
vowed to absent Cambell; and which I can't 
avoid but feel in part to all his clan. 

Lord. Dugald, I sometimes fear—— 

Dug. You have cause—Be careful of me. 
I would not too far trust myself.—My eyes 
and ears perhaps de¢eive me, and, at the 
times when [ have told you what I heard and 
saw, it may have been a dream: but then ob- 
serve a waking dream, and every day as 
"twere repeated. 

Lord. Oh'!—'Tis true! Too true! 

Dug. Eyes and ears? Pshaw! What are 
thev? [I think I have each proper sense, but 
so does every maniac. Ay, ay—-Beware! 
Act cautiously.—Ere I would be a—Faugh ! 
A woman's tool——a mere convenience, 
spreading myself the adaltercr’s cloak.— 

rother—These are all lies that I invent— 
Retter a brother were suspected than a wife. 
Women have no passions, nor— Absurd! 
Nothing ever passes in their minds but inno- 
cence and chastity! Angelic creatures !—~ 
Brother, you know me; be not rash. 

Lord. 1am mad with doubly doubting.” 


Dugald, in order to complete his pur- 
poses, drugs with poison acup of wine, 
which he intended for his brother, but 
which by mistake he drinks himself. In 
his last moments he confesses his com- 
plicated villainy, and does justice to the 
spotless purity of lady Maclegn’s charac- 
ter, who is now restored to her repentant 
and adoring husband. The fisherman 
whom Dugald applied to in order to con- 
vey the devoted lady to the rock, spurns 
at the bribe, and afterwards, suspecting 
the meditated murder, saves her life at 
the peril of his own; it isa well-drawn 
character. The piece altogether reads 
with interest, and acts with spirit. 


Art. VI.—To Marry or Not to Marry: a Comedy. By Mrs. Incusa.p. 


WE fear that Mrs. Inchbald will not 
add much to her celebrity by this comedy : 
the persone dramatis are, almost without 
exception, not characters but caricatures. 
Mr. Willowear and lady Susan Courtly 
have no prototype, we venture to say, in 
the gayest and most unthinking circles. 
The deadly and long-yurtured revenge of 
Lavensworth is hardly human. Hester, 
indeed, is an interesting, bewitching little 


rogue, and her interview with sir Oswin 
Mortland in the fourth act shows that 
Mrs. Inehbald can delineate with skill 
and delicacy the budding passion. A few 
touches of nature are here and there dis- 
coverable, which make us the more re- 
gret that Mrs. Inchbald should have at- 
tempted a satirical representation, to which 
she is incompetent, of manners in fashion- 
able lite. - 
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Art. VIL—Tvo inany Cooks: a Musical Farce in Txo Acts, as performed at the Theaire 
Royal, Covent-Garden. By James Kenney, duthor as Raising the Wind, &c. 


IT must not be concealed that the gra- 
vity of our muscles, ‘ albeit unused to 
the ‘ laughing’ mood,” was strangely dis- 
composed by the dry humour of tliis 


farce, which we recommend to the peru- 
sal of any gentleman who happens to be 
attacked by a fit of the spleen. 


Art. VIII —The Blind Bargain; or Hear it Out: a Comedy in Five Acts, as performed 


at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 


AS the audience at Covent-Garden 
could sit to hear it out, we felt ita double 


Art. [X.—The Honest Soldier. 


By Freverick KeyNoLps. 


duty to read it out; but rarely has our 
patience been put to a severer trial. 


A Comedy. 


WORSE and worse; dulluess and vulgarity interspersed with indecent allusions. 


Art. X.—The Honey Moon: a Comedy in Fice Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane. By the Late Joun Toxin, Esy. 


THOUGH composed of shreds and 
patches, this is a striking fancy-dress, put 
together with skill, and worked up with 
taste. Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew, 
and Much ado about Nothing, supply the 
charaeters,.and occasionally we trace the 
sentiments. The story is taken from the 
former, Catherine and Petruchio being 
represented in Juliana and the duke of 
Aranza. Rolando is another Benedick, 
but his tender-hearted Zamora has less ot 
Beatrice in her disposition than the ro- 
guish volatile Volante. The story is too 
well known to need being related. The 
dialogue is animated, witty or sentimen- 
tal as occasion requires ; the language is 
pregnant with, imagery, and the measure 
employed is the heroic. We give a spe- 
cimen from the third act: Rolando, of 
** most rare qualities, a happy wit and in- 
dependent spirit,” though a settled wo- 
man-hater, has been followed to the wars 
by Zamora in the disguise of a page. 
The wars being over, he is a disbanded 
soldier without pay, and obliged to give 
his faithful follower a reluctant notice to 
quit his service. 


“‘ Rolando. ’Sdeath, that a reasonable 
thinking man 
Should leave his friend and bottle for a 
woian !— 
Here is the Count, now, who, in other mat- 
ters, 
Has a true judgment, only seeth his blood 
With a full glass beyond his usual stint; 
And as like a wildfire, runs throughout 
im.— 
por pee man is but a shuttlecock, 
ad wine and women are the bajtiederes 
Ann, Ray, Vou, ly, . 


That keep him going'—What! Eugenio! 
Enter EvGENio alias ZAMORA. 
Zamora. Your pleasure, sir? 
Rolando. I am alone, and wish 
One of your songs to bear me company. 
Zamora. A metry or a sad one, sir? 
Rolando. No matter. 
Zamora. 1 have but one that you have 
never heard. 
Rolando. Let it be that. 
Zamora. I shail obey you, sir. 
Now, woinan’s wit, assist me! (Sings.) 


SONG.—Zamora. 


In vain the tears of anguish flow, 
In vain | mourn, in vain I sigh; 

For he, alas! will never know 
That I must live for him, or die. 


Ah! could I dare myself reveal !— 
Would not my tale his pity move — 
And sighs of pity seldom fail, 
In noble hearts, to waken love. 


But should he view, without a tear, 
My.altering form, my waning bloom, 

Then, what is left me but despair! 
What refuge, but the silent tomb! 


Rolando. It isa mournful ditty, yet ’tis 
pleasing! 
Zamora. 
tale 
From which I learnt it. 
Rolando. Lives it with you still? 
Zamora. Faintly, as would an il-remem- 
ber'd dream, sit: 
Yet so far I remember—Now my heart 
(aside) 
Twas of a gentleman—a soldier, sir, 
Of a brave spirit; and his outward form 
A frame to set a soulin. He had a page, 
Just such a boy as I, a faithful striplwg, 
Who, out of pure aflection, aud true love, 
ft 


It was, indeed, a melancholy 
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Follow’d his fortune to the wars. 
Rolando. Why this 
Is our own history. 
Zamora. So far, indeed, 
But not beyond, it bore resemblance, sir. 
For in the sequel (if 1 well cemember) 
"This loving boy—(so, sir, the story ran)— 
Turn’d out to be a woman. 
Rolando. }low! a woman? 
Zamora. Yes, sit, @ woman. 
«Rolando. Live with aim:u twelve- 
month, 
And he not find the secret out! 
ZuUmora. "| was strange. 
Rolando. Strange! ’twas impossible! At 
the first blush, 
A palpable and most transparent lic! 
Why, if the soldier had been such an ass, 
She had herself betray’d it !— 
Zumora. ; Yet, tis said, 
She kept it to her death ;—that, oftas Love 
Would heave the struggling passion to hes 
lips, 
Shame set a seal upon them:—thus long 
time 
She nourish’d, in this strife of love and mo- 
desty, 
An inward slow-consuming martyrdom, 
Till in the sight.of him her soul most che- 
~  rish’d,— 
Like flow’rs that on a river’s margin, fading 
‘Taro’ lack of moisture, drop into the stream, 
_ So, sinking in bis arms, her parting breath 
‘Reveal'd her story. 
Rolando. You have told it well, boy '!— 
Zamora. JV feel it deeply, sir;—l knew 
the lady.— 
Rolando. Kuew her! You don’t believe 
it? 
Zamora. 
Her death, I will not vouch for. 
rest— 
Her hopeless love, lier silent patience, 
‘Lhe struggle “twixt her passion and her 
pride— 
IT was a witness to.—Indeed her story 
Is a most true one. 
Rolando. She should not have died '— 
A wench like this were worth a soldier’s love: 
And were she living now—( Enter the Count.) 
Zamora. "Tis well! ( Aside.) 
Count. Strange things have happen'd, since 
we parted, captain !— 
I must away to-night. 
Rolando. ‘Yo-night! and whither? 
Count. "Tis yet asecret. ‘Thus much you 
shall kvow: 
Vf a short fitty miles you'll bear me company, 
You shall sve ——— 
What? 


Rolaudo. 
Count. A woman tam'd. 


What regards 
But the 
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Rolando. No more! 
V'll go a hundred'!'—Do I know the lady ? 
Count. Whatthink you of our new-made 
duchess ?-— 
Rolando. She? 
What mortal man has undertaken her?— 
Perhaps the keeper of the beasts, the fellow 
‘Phat puts his head into the lion’s mgutin? 
Or else some tiger-tamer to a n2bob? 
Count. Who, but her husband ? 
Rolando. With what weapons? 
Count. Words. 
Rolando. With words? why, then he must 
invent a language 
Which vet the learned have no glimpses of. 
Fasting and fustigation may do something ; 
Pve heard that death will quiet some of them ; 
But words:—mere words?—cool’d by the 
breath of man!— 
He may preach tame a howling wilderness; 
Silence a full-mouth'd battery with snow- 
balls ; 
Quench fire with oil ; with his repelling breath 
Puif back the northern blast ; whistle ’gainst 
thunder: 
These things are feasible—But still a woman 
With the nine parts of speech !— 
Count. You know him not. 
Rolando. 1 know the lady.—Well, it may 
to him 
Be easy, gentlemanly recreation !— 
But, as I hope to die a bachelor, 
Pd rather come within a windmill’s sweep, 
Or pluck the lighted fuzee from a bomb 
(Which, to say trath, she mostly does re- 
semble, 
Being stuff'd full ofall things mischievous), 
Than parley with that woman.— 
Could he discourse with tluent eloquence 
More languages than Babel sent abroad, 
The simple riet rick of her mother tongue 
Would pose iim presently; for woman's 
yorce 
Sounds like a fiddle in a concert, always 
The shrillest, if not loudest, instrument. 
Count. Yet, [tell you 
He has the trick to draw the serpent’s fang, 
And vet not spoil her beauty. 
Rolando. We shall see.— 
You'll follow us, Eugenio. 
[Exeunt Count & Rolando. 
Eugenio. Ue was touch’d surely with the 
piteous tale 
Which I delivered ; and, but that the count 
Prevented him, would have broke freely out 
Into a full confession of his feeling 
Tow’rds such a womanas [ painted to him.— 
Why then, my boy’s habiliments, adieu ! 
Henceforth, my woman’s tyre—I'll trust to 
you! [Exit.” 


Ant. XL.—The School of Reform: or How to Rule a Husband: a Comedy, as performed 


at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 


By Tuomas Morton, Esq. 


“ WELL, Ladies! say, what think you of At Jeast ’tis new—falking we've found won't 


my plan; 
Is silence the true way to conquer man? 


please him; 
Then follow my advice—be dumb—and teaze 
him.” Epilogue. 





COLMAN’S JOHN BULL. 


Having been tried upon the statute 
25 Edw. IIL. ch. 2. Mr. Morton is found 
not guilty of treason against the sove- 
reignty of man, as no overt act is proved 
upon him. It appears upon evidence very 
clearly, that the conspiracy with which he 
was charged could not possibly have been 
carried into effect, and have accomplished 
its end by the measures preposed to be 
adopted. The jury—all married men— 
were unanimously of opinion in the first 
place, that women could never be brought 
to employ silence as an instrument to over- 
turn the lawful authority of their hus- 
bands ; and in the second place, that if a 
solitary and unaccountable instance of 
this experiment should occur, it would 
produce a very opposite effect. 


Art. XII.—The Cabinet; a Comic Opcra in Three Acts. 
Written by Tuomas Dispin. 


Covent-Garden. 
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Mr. Morton has been often before a 
Covent-garden audience, and knows the 
art of accommodating to different palates 
his jokes, repartees, and soft sentiments. 
In the School for Reform a character is 
introduced, Frederick, who is bred up 
at the Philanthropic School, to the patron 
of which the piece is dedicated. <A re- 
pentant profligate, Tyke, is a prominent 
character in the play, and supported with 
great spirit. The scene between Ferment 


‘and Tyke in the second act is ludicrous 


enough : and considerable effect is pro- 
bably produced on the stage by a scene of 
a very different nature, between Tyke 
and an old man whom he discovers to be 
his father. On the whole, the School of 
Reform is endurable. 


Performed at the Theatre Royal, 


THE songs are very good, and the singers excellent. 


Art. XIII.-—Youth, Love and Folly: a Comic Opera, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 


Drury-Lane, with distinguished Success. 


Written by Mr. Dimonp, Junr. 8vo. 


IT is cheaper to buy and read this opera than to see it acted: of two evils we 


choose the least. 


Art. XIV.—The Delinquent, or Seeing Company; a Comedy in Five Acts, as performed 


at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 


By Freperick Reynotps. 8vo. 


BUSTLE, bustle, bustle! Fashionable life so extravagantly carieatured, that not 


a feature of resemblance is to be detected. 


Art. XV.—John Bull, or the Englishman’s Fireside; a Comedy in Five Acts. By 
GerorGeE Cotman the Younger. 


THIS comedy had a ‘ great run’ at 
Covent-garden: a more deplorable evi- 
dence could not be given of thie vitiated 


taste of the public as to theatrical repre- 
sentations. 





CHAPTER XI. 


NOVELS. 


TLE last year has not produced any novels of first-rate merit; nor have any very 
bad ones obtained sufficient notoriety to induce us to drag them before the bar ot 


criticism, and honour them with a public accusation. 


The following are the best 


productions of the kind that we have been able to select from last year’s crop. 


Art. [.—Aemoirs of Bryan Perdue,a Novel, by THomas Horcrort. 3 Vols. 12mo. 


IT was surely unnecessary for Mr. Hol- 
eroft to have deprecated, in a preface, the 
public contempt for so humble an em- 
ployment of his pen as the composition of 
novels ; and to have contended, as gravely 
as if any body in his senses had disputed 
the position, that hints of great utility and 
of a dignified and important nature are 
frequently found in them; that they are 
a high source of gratification to many per- 
sons ; and that when made the vehicle of 
moral instruction, they are deserving of 
general encouragement. The public are 
not backward in doing justice to the merit 
of a novel; Mr. Holcroft knows this 
trom personal experience. An artist 
might as reasonably tremble lest the dig- 
nity of his profession should be brought 
into jeopardy by the daubings of a sign- 
painter, as a novelist who delineates the 
manners of real life with fidelity and ef- 
_ fect, apprehend degradation in the scale 
of literary rank, from the trash which is 
often published by writers who arrogate 
the same title without any pretension, 
and prostitute the duties of it to the most 
shameful purposes. 

Novels may be divided and subdivided 
into a hundred classes, but the two prin- 
cipal ones are, first those which are writ- 
ten solely with the view of exciting the 
reader's feelings by an interesting tale, 
that is to say, for the mere purpose of 
amusement; and secondiy, those in which 


the story is of secondary consideration, 
and only introduced in subordination to 
the higher purposes for which the novel 
was especially written, namely that of 
promoting certain virtues or satirizing 
certain vices. Mr. Holcroft’s novels, as 
he seems to have thought it necessary to 
inform us, are of the latter kind. Now 
to state, in limine, so specifically as he 
has done, the object in view, argues either 
a diffidence as to the execution of the 
work, which in honest truth we do not 
give Mr. Holcroft the credit of feeling in 
the slightest degree ; or it is an aftront to 
the sagacity of his readers, who are thus 
avowedly suspected of not having suffi- 
cient penetration to see the force and fe- 
licity of certain allusions, or to discover 
the meaning of a fable unless “* the moral” 
is tacked to it. It must be acknowledged, 
however, on the other hand, that com- 
mentators have often been accused, and 
upon no slight grounds, of charging on 
their author a meaning, which in all pro- 
bability their author never meant; now 
when a man becomes, as it were, the 
commentator on his own work, there is 
no danger that he should be misunder- 
stood, and that ‘his readers should be led 
astray in this manner. 

We must waste no more words on the 
preface: as to the work itself, we have 
already said it belongs to that class of no- 
yels where the story is subordinate to the 
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moral. Indeed it is the damning fault of 
Bryan Perdue, that it is deficient in inte- 
rest: the hero takes a retrospection of his 
past conduct from the earliest period of 
life, and tells his own tale, but it is in so 
flippant a manner, as to destroy a large 
proportion of the interest which it was in- 
trinsically calculated to inspire. The style 
is ill-suited to the subject: levity is not 
the language of contrition. The particu- 
lar vice against which it is the object of 
this novel to warn young persons, is gam- 
ing: a more fertile theme could not have 
been chosen; here it is unnecessary to 
describe imaginary horrors, or even to 
give an artificial glew of colouring to the 
real ones which are produced ‘by indul- 
gence in this seducing vice. The simple 
narrative of distresses which in actual life 
may every day be witnessed, is sufficient, 
rely, to appal the unhardened youth 
who may have had the misfortune to have 
been betrayed into the society and ways 
of gamesters. ‘“ If men,” says Bryan 
Perdue, ‘could but be made sensible of 
the mad risk they run when they encou- 
rage a spirit of gaming; if they were not 
bjind to the narrow seltishness, the odious 
passions to which it gives birth, the desire 
of gaining that which may be, and often 
is, the destruction of families, the hazard 
of being exposed to equal destruction 
themselves, and the contemptible and dis- 
gusting nature of such covetousness ; did 
they I say but consider this, there wou.d 
soon be no gamblers ;. for they could not 
long exist were they deprived of the spoils 
of the unwary.” 

But the misfortune is, that gamblers are 
not often men of consideration ; they are 
anxious to flee from the reflections of 
their own mind, and in order to render 
thein “ sensible of the mad risk they run,” 
ut is necessary to make such an appeal to 
their feelings as shall irresistibly enforce 
attention. Such appeals have been made, 
and with greater ettect than in the his- 
tory of Bryan Perdue: an anecdote is re- 
corded in the memoirs of David Ross the 
actor, which we make no apology for in- 
troducing here. In the year 1752, during 
the Christmas holidays, he performed the 
part of George Barnwell, and Mrs. Prit- 
chard that of Milwood. Soon after Dr. 
Barrowby, one of the physicians to St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital; was sent for by a 
young gentleman in Great St. Helen's, 
who was apprentice to an eminent mer- 
chant. He found his patient very ill 
with a slow fever, and a languid pulse 
which no medicine could affect. ‘The 
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nurse told Dr. Barrowby that the young 
man sighed at times so very deeply, that 
she was sure there was something on his 
mind. The docter sent every one out of 
the room, and told the patient his sus- 
picion that some secret distress lay heavy 
on his mind; and added, that unless he 
would unbosom himself, all medicine was 
in vain. After much solicitation, the 
youth confessed that he had a secret sor- 
row preying on his mind, but that he 
would rather die than divulge it, as in- 
evitable ruin must be the consequence. 
The doctor assured him if he would make 
him his confident, he would try every 
means in his power to serve him, and that 
the secret, if he desired it, should remain 
so to all the world but to those who might 
be necessary to relieve him. After much 
conversation, he teld the doctor that he 
was the second son of a gentleman of good 
fortuné in Hertfordshire; that he had 
made an improper acquaintance with the 
kept mistress of a captain of an Indiaman 
then abroad; that he was within a year 
of being out of his time, and had been 
entrusted with cash, drafts, and notes, to 
the amount of two hundred pounds, 
which he had appropriated to his own 
use. Having been at Drury-lane a few 
nights before to see Ross and Mrs. Prit- 
chard in their characters of George Barn- 
well and Milwood, he said that he had 
been so deeply impressed with the scene, 
that he had not enjoyed a moment's peace 
since, and wished to die that he might 
avoid the shame he saw hanging over 
him. Dr. Barrowby enquired where his 
father was; the young man replied that 
he expected him every minute, as he had 
been sent for by his master on his being 
taken so alarmingly ill. The doctor de- 
sired him to tranquillize his mind, as he 
would undertake to break the matter to 
his father, and if the latter made any he- 
sitation as to advancing the money, that 
he would advance it himself. ‘The father 
soon arrived; Dr. Barrowby took him 
into another room, and after explaining 
the whole cause of his son’s illness, beg 
ged him to save the honour of his family, 
and the life of his son. The father with 
tears in his eyes gave him a thousand 
thanks, and said he would instantly step 
to his banker and bring the money: he 
returned to his son with peace and for- 
giveness, they embraced, aud under an 
assurance on the part of the former that 
not the slightest reproach or even allusion 
to the unhappy circumstance should evr 
escape his lips. ‘Lhe young man rece 
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vered, and told his friend and physician 
Dr. Barrowby, who never divulged his 
name, that the play had raised such ex- 
treme horror and contrition in his soul, 
that if it pleased God to raise a friend to 
extricate him out of his distress, he would 
dedicate the rest of his days to virtue and 
religion. This young man became an 
eminent merchant; Ross never knew his 
name or saw his person; but for nine or 
ten years he constantly received at his 
benefit an anonymous note sealed up with 
these words: ‘‘ A tribute of gratitude 
from one who was highly obliged and 
saved from ruin by seeing Mr. Ross’s per- 
formance of Barnwell.” There are some 
eveuts in the life of Bryan Perdue, which 
very naturally recalled this anecdote to 
our recollection. Bryan Perdue, the son 
of a professed and unprincipled gamester, 
who was exceedingly anxious that his boy 
should, like himself, be an adept in all 
the iniquitous mysteries of the art, had 
the misfortune in early life to lose an ami- 
able and virtuous mother: whilst yet at 
school he had learnt to cog the dice and 
pack the cards. Thé facility with which 
he had oftentimes relieved himself from 
pecuniary embarrassment by his dexterity 
and skill in gaming, made it his ordinary 
Bryan 


resource in all cases of difficulty. 
is one of those mixed characters which 
prevail in rea] life, but which novel- 
writers in general—not surely for that 
very reason ?—have declined selecting for 


their hero. It has been too much the 
custom to exhibit the prominent characters 
in these works of fancy as monsters of 
vice or paragons of virtue: the man con- 
summately good or cousummately de- 
praved, does not fall within the usual com- 
pass of observation. Bryan Perdue is, 
nevertheless, not an every-day character : 
his intellectual powers are strong, his ob- 
servation keen, and his feelings acute. 
The native virtues of his heart are roused 
into action on the slightest call, but he is 
the slave to passion, and an unlimited in- 
dulgence of licentiousness brings his life 
iuto umminent peril. Before we come to 
this part of his narrative, however, let us 
do Mr. Holeroft the justice to exhibit his 
skill in working up ascene. One night 
at the billiard-table Bryan Perdue won of 
a stranger who had in all respects the de- 
meanor of a gentleman, two hundred and 
fitty pounds: when all his money was 
lost, the latter requested that fifteen 
guineas might be staked against his gold 
watch and seals. He lost them, and in- 
stanily hurried from the room, exclaiming 
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in an agony of despair, ‘It's done! It’s 
over! [it’s past recall!” The sensibilities 
of Bryan, Perdue were awakened in favour 
of the stranger, but he was gone, and it 
was not known where. 


‘«It happened, about five days after this 
adventure, that the period, which caution and 
propriety had prescribed, arrived for my 
customary visit to Henrietta. I sat convers- 
ing with her and her friend, when Mrs. 
Vaughan, the lady under whose care“they 
both were placed, entered. 

“ Notwithstanding her habitual equanimity 
and ease of behaviour, atiliction was visible in 
her countenance : it was to fulfil a duty that 
she came, and sat with us: her conversation 
Was not pleasant and unembarrassed as usual : 
she said but little, spoke in atone of con- 
cealed grief, and now and then a sigh es- 
caped her; though many deep ones were 
suppressed. 

“ Henrietta had too much sensibility for 
this to pass unperceived, though the same 
cause restrained and forbade her to notice 
what she saw and felt. Shortly after, the 
friend of Henrietta left the room, and | ven- 
tured to say to Mrs. Vaughan—*‘ I fear, ma- 
dam, you are not well.’ 

“She burst into a flood of tears and re- 
plied—* No, sir, [ am not well, indeed; nor 
ever shall be again: my disease is incu- 
rable 

“ With the most tender affection, Henri- 
etta entreated her to say if it were any way 
possible to give her relief, or consolation. I 
jeined in the request, and Mrs. Vaughan at 
length replied—‘ Of relief I see not any 
hope ; but, Mr. Perdue, for your sake, I will 
relate what it is that now distracts my mind. 
Pray pardon me, when [ say it is for your 
sake; but [have heard your friends frequent- 
ly lament that you iadulged yourself in that 
which daily proves itself to be one of the 
worst of vices; I mean gaming. [ hope you 
no longer give yourself this indulgence; but, 
if you do, the story which I have to tell 
ought to be a serious warning to you.’ 

“‘{ was in the presence of Henrietta, be- 
fore a matron too, whose proper conduct and 
excellence in life made irregularity shrink 
from her, abashed. ‘Till that moment, I had 
never {felt such trepidation! [disaded what 
was to come, my conscience flushed in my 
face, and | alinost feared that it was me, my- 
self, of whom she was about to speak. I was 
not far from the truth. 

*©¢ Do net blame me, I am a mother,’ 
said Mrs. Vaughan, bursting into a fresh 
flood of tears, ‘ and my son is ruined 

“« Good God! exclaimed I, ‘ ruined? 
Which way, madam ? 

“ <Dy gaming. The loss of money is not 
so great but that it might be supported ; but 
he has lost hiinself, lost his character, betray- 
ed his trust, and that he may for ever con- 
ceal himself and his disgrace from the world, 
if possible, he has entered on board a man of 
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war. I had educated him with a truly ma- 
ternal care: with every good principle of 
morality, I had endeavoured to give him 
‘very accomplishment of a man: he was the 
admiration of all who knew him! What is he 
now? Lost! Lost to himself, lost to me, lost 
to society! You, Mr. Perdue, are entrusted 
with concerns that are not your own: so was 
he. His character is never more to be re- 
trieved, and I tell this toyou, and you alone, 
Mr. Perdue, in the affliction and dread of 
my heart, lest you should, some time or 
other, plunge into, or suiter yourself to be 
hurried away by, the same pernicious vor- 
tex!’ 

“T jistened in terror, and then said— 
§ What was the sum that he lost, Madam?’ 

«© «lwo hundred and tifty pounds!’ 

“I became pale as death! My whole 
frame shook! [ could not keep myself still: 
I was in the awful presence of Henrietta! 

“«« Was not the money his own, madam ?? 

«No, It would then only have occa- 
sioned distress; now it has brought irretriev- 
able ruin! 

*«* To whom did it belong? 

« «To Mr. Fairman, whotsan army agent. 
My son was the principal clerk in his oitice ; 
the money was designed to pay up the ar- 
rears of an oflicer, who is aged, sick, and in 
distress. Every way the transaction wears 
the appearance of haseness! [ am sure my 
son is not base, though inveigled by the 
wicked arts of a gambler to his destruction !’ 

“No, madam—  [ was about to deny a 
charge, as if intentionally made against my- 
self. Every thing conspired no less against 
me than against the youth I.had ruined. 
Mr. Fairman wag the uncle. of my young 
friend, Henry; and, to complete my confu- 
sion, | had the watch in my pocket, that I 
had won, the seals of which were remarkable ; 
one of them especiaily, it was a seal ring, an 
antique, and had been given to her son by 
Mrs. Vaughan. 

“These seals had caught her eye : she re- 
quested Elenrietta to retire, and then ad- 
dressing me ina serious tone, said— 

“© * Pardon me, Mr. Perdue, but, if Tam 
not exceedingly mistaken, you have my sou’s 
watch in your pocket! Pray permit me to 
look ? 

“The sensations of the culprit, receiving 
sentence, scarcely could be more paintul than 
those I felt! Every way confounded, | stood 
silent for a moment, then gave the watch 
hastily into her hand, and exclaimed—* For 
heaven's sake, madam, do not tell Henrietta! 
iam not so much to blame as i may appear : 
I will find your son, and save him, if it be 
possible ? ~ 

“So saying, I hurried to get out of the 
house, eager to perform what | had promised, 
though not yet well conceiving the means.” 


As Bryan is quitting the house the 
postman brings a letter to Mrs. Vaughan 
from her distracted son, expressing the 
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utmost bitterness of repentance, and im-. 
ploring her compassion and forgiveness. 
He had volunteered to serve his majesty 
as acommon sailor: Bryan tlies with his 
mother’s atfecting letter of forgiveness to 
the tender, on board of which is the un- 
happy Vaughan. ‘The sight of him who 
had been the insmediate cause of his pre- 
sent distress, could not buat be painful: 
Bryan endeavours to soothe his mind, and 
insists on restoring the money which he 
had won of him. Vaughan will not con- 
sent to this, but he allows himself to be 
liberated through Bryan’s means, hoping 
‘in a short time to repay the expence. As 
soon as they are on shore, Vanghan re- 
turns to the arms of his mother ; and 
Bryan, who had dissipated part of the 
money he had won, borrews the defici- 
ency of a friend, hastens to the house of 
Mrs. Vaughan, and again urges, in vain, 
the restoration of the money. The only 
resource is to go directly to the counting- 
house of Mr. lairman. 


«T found Mr. Fairman at his office, re- 
quested to speak to him, aud being admitted, 
related my business. 

“1 began with describing the maternal 
feelings of Mrs. Vaughan, and the penitence 
of Frederic. During this, 1 repeated the 
contents of the two letters, confessed my 
share in the gambling business, declared my 
grief and shame, and concluded with saying 
that I was now come to repay the money, and 
humbly to petition Mr. Fairman would con- 
sent to hear, trom Frederic himself, how truly 
penitent he was for the fault he had com- 
mitted. 

“ Instead of acting with the haste that my 
impetuosity expected, Mr. Fairman paused, 
considered, appeared to survey me, and at 
last asked— 

“ «Do you come, Sir, on the part of Fre- 
deric Vaughan, to pay this money? 

“© Yes, Sir? 

«“¢ At his desire; 
him? 

«| hesitated, ‘ Not, directly.’ 

«° « Dovs he know that you are come?” 

«¢ ¢]—did not mention where I was going ; 
but I have just left him, with Mrs. Vanghan.’ 

“¢ ©) wish to understand, Sir, whether this 
money comes from him, or you? 

“ «J told you, Sir, | am very sorry I ever 
received it, and I am now come with a desire 
to give it to its right owner.’ 

““« The money I confided to Frederic 
Vaughan was for an oflicer, in distress : 
owing to this breach of trust, the effects of the 
officer were seized, and he was put in prison.’ 

*< ¢ Ts he there now, Sir?” 

*““*No; but that is not to the point. I 
have heard much of you, Mr. vad woe from 
my nephew, He is a good young man, and 
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apt to believe good of others. This is not 
+ id ? . = 
the first of your gambling adventures. Ex- 
cuse ne, if fam too free; I fear you area 
dangerous acquaintance.’ 
* « } was notacquainted with Mr. Vaughan, 
Oy? 
poli 
But you now are. 
< , 
Hh id? 
« «7 on in the house, Sir.’ 
<*¢ Not 2 partner? 
« 
€ 


You live clerk with 
r ‘ 


se No, Sir.’ 

‘€ Then you are a servant. Have you 
considered te consequence of a breach of 
trust, Mr. Perdue” 

« «Sir! LT have not committed one.’ 

«© You are surprised, and so ain {.’ 

s¢¢ At what, Sir? 

“ « Your want of reflection. Are you not 
aware that the recciyer is as bad as—? I 
would neither shock ‘hor offend, but, I am 
obliged to repeat, you are a dangerous ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Perdue, and I think it a duty 
to give my nephew this warning. He loves 
the virtue which you discover, occasionally, 
and so do [, more it may be than you sup- 
pose; yet Iam led to doubt whether it does 
not make you the more dangerous: for, were 
you a confirmed vicious character, you would 
be excluded the society of the virtuous, whom 
you would have no opportunity to seduce.’ 

“ « Sir—pardon me—I did not expect— 

“* ¢ A stranger to treat you with such free- 
dom? 

** ¢ You, Sir, are the uncle of Mr. Henry 
Faisman, whom T esteem very highly.’ 

“ « He is highly deserving of esteem. My 
duty requires me to proceed. Have you 
considered the numerous ties of man to man, 
which necessarily must be observed, or the 
world woul! first become a universal scene of 
confusion, plunder, and assassination, and at 
last a desert? 

“<« Tam young, Sir.’ 

«Then, being young, suffer me to call 
to vour memory facts, that deserve your se- 
rious attention. You desire to be at all times 
in perfect satety: you wish tosleep, eat, walk 
the streets, and perform every function of 
life, transact every affair, of business or of 
pleasure, in thts said perfect safety—do you 
not? 

“« Cortainly, that, Sir, is the desire of 
every man.’ 

* ¢ Tn this vast, multitudinous, mercantile 
city, where such a prodigious exchange of 
mouey and effects is daily taking place, and 
so mapy hundred thousand pounds are trans- 
mitted from hand to hand by persons intrust- 
ed, by public officers, merchants’ and bank- 
e:? clerks, nay by poor and common por- 
teve, it being not possible for the owners 
‘hemselves to do all this, what safety, what 
‘general sense of repose can there be, for this 
heterogeneous swarming multitude, but that 
one thing, on which we all depend, you, J, 
our wriends, our wives, our children, what but 
honesty? Sir, the discovery of a dishonest 
man is a public misfortune ; for the teadency 
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of his actions is a tendency to anarchy and 
destruction.’ 

«« « This is very true, Sir.’ 

«© « But not to the purpose, you think. 
With respect to the money you oifer to pay, 
Iam not authorized to receive it: you and L 
have had no dealings together, I have given 
you no value, and you, a thoughtless young 
man, are not aware of the we seemeee Pm ot 
such transactions.’ 

“ «Tam sorry, Sir, for my mistake.’ 

« € And I shall be sorry, if what [have said 
should be productive of no good, but rather 
excite anger in you thon serious reflection’ 

“« Flere our conversation ended, and I en- 
deavoured to look unabashed, hold myself 
erect, and appear a person of no less conse+ 
quence than Pimselfs but, Dignity refused 
her aid; { was conscious of not being one of 
her sincere friends; I therefore simmoned 
Assurance, and even she came reluctantly, 
sneaking as it were at my heels, and half- 
hiding. However, a formal bow, and your 
servant, Sir, finished the interview.” 


In the conduct of Bryan Perdue, after 
the chagrin, disappointment, and humi- 
liation he had suftered from this inter- 
view, Mr. Holcroft has given a masterly 
stroke of character, and displayed no su- 
perficial knowledge of the human heart. 
Bryan Perdue returtis, slowly and rami- 
nating, again to find Frederic Vaughan, 
but he had gone out—perhaps to avoid 
him. Before his mother he dared not 
recur to the subject of money, but Icitered 
in the parlour till he was ashamed, be- 
cause he felt he was troublesome, in the 
hope again to see Henrietta. He loitered 
in vain, and at Jast took his leave: saun- 
tering home with a dejection of spirits, 
hitherto unknown to him, a distributor 
puts the bill of a fortune-teller into his 
hands: without the slightest credulity in 
such impostors, he repairs to him merely 
to divert his thoughts. Thence he wan- 
ders to a coffee-house which was fre- 
quented by his friend Henry Fairman : he 
was not there: business was over! Bryan 
would have gone home, but he had not 
the power—he had no disposition to read 
or study, and he could think of na resource 
but that which never failed, the billiard- 
table. With the two hundred and fifty 
pounds in his pocket he is led thither, not 
merely from habit, but with a hope to 
shake off the discontent which hung 
heavily on his mind, and came away, hay 
ing lost every farthing! In one stroke of 
the pencil the character of Bryan Perdue 
is here drawn, and a warning given against 
having recourse to the indulgence of a 
vicious prcpensity as an opiate for mo- 
mentary wretchedness, 
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‘To return to the story: Bryan Perdue 
runs on ina course of extravagance and li- 
centiousness, writs are issued out against 
him for debt, and he is taken into custody. 
Ina very few days, however, a tempta- 
tion presents itself which he cannot resist 
for effecting his liberation. His friend 
and patron Mr. Saville had retired to the 
continent; and in consequence of some 
suspicion of Hazard’s integrity as well as 
prudence, he was in the habit of sending 
ever all, money-bills addressed to Bryan 
Perdue, who took memoraidums of their 
amount, and then gave them to Hazard 
and entered them in the books. Whilst 
in confinement, he receives among other 
bills one for five hundred pounds, drawn 
by a foreign merchant on a house in 
London, with the endorsement of Mr. 
Saville. Bryan appropriates this bill, en- 
dorses it himself, puts it into circulation, 
and obtains his freedom. Shrinking, how- 
ever, at the consequences of this forgery, 
and perhaps at the ingratitude of his con- 
duct, he immediately writes an account of 
what he had done to Mr. Saville, and ac- 
knowledges himself debtor for the sum. 
The forgery is soon detected, and in shart 
Bryan Perdue takes his trial for the of- 
fence: by some flaw the jury are directed 
to acquit the prisoner; and Bryan, who 
with all his vicious propensities and ha- 
bits had never been a radically bad man, is 
now restored to society, purified by ad- 
versity of al] his immoralities. 

Unable to hold up his head, a wretched 
object for Scorn to point his finger at, he 
retires to a convent in France, but the 
indolence and depravity of the monks 
soon disgust him with their society, and 
through the influence of his friend Henry 
F'airman he is sent to the superintendance 
of a plantation in one of the West India 
islands. Here he remains beloved and 
respected by every one, marries an ami- 
able woman, and is the father of a flou- 
rishing and happy family. 

The specific purpose of this novel is to 
induce ‘fall humane and thinking men, 
such as legislators ought to* be and often 
are, to consider the general and the ad- 
vehtitious value of human life, and the 
moral tendency of our penal laws ;” we 
trust that this consideration is never ab- 
sent from the mind of a legislator; nor is 
it possible that he should not contemplate 
the existence of a case where capital pu- 
nishment is inflicted on an individual, 
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whose life, if it had been preserved, might 
have been honourable to himself, and be- 
neficial to society. Such cases must oc- 
cur; and even supposing them to occur 
but rarely, we are much disposed to ac- 
cord with Mr. Holcroft, in drawing the 
inference that capital punishments are 
therefore inconsistent with policy and hu- 
manity. The most depraved and harden- 
ed reprobate, the most ferocious monster, 
may surely be so employed as to yield 
some indemnification to society for the 
injury it may have sutfered from his out- 
rages, aiid perhaps be so employed as to 
enforce reflection on the culprit’s mind, 
and convert the abandoned sinner into a 
contrite penitent. 

We have said that the prominent fault 
of this work is a lack of interest: the in- 
terest, however, rises as we proceed, and 
as the flippancy which prevails in the first 
volume is laid aside. Bryan Perdue gives 
a faithful confession of his offences ; but 
his confessions are not accompanied with 
the tone and language of remorse ; he ge- 
nerally lightens his delinquency—and in 
real life which of us does not ?—by the re- 
lation of some exculpatory circumstances, 
calculated to excite commiseration, and 
which rendered him at the moment pecu- 
liarly susceptible of seduction.” 

On the whole we are far from thinking 
meanly of this novel, though we are per- 
suaded that a much greater effect might 
have been produced out of the materials : 
let the gamester go to Covent-garden and 
see Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in the cha- 
racters of Mr. and Mrs. Beverley; if he 
does not shudder at the scene, and feel all 
the anguish of remorse and apprehension, 
he may read the memoirs of Bryan Perdue 
with perfect composure. 

Mr. Holcroft is too familiar with the 
public, and it is very true that familiarity 
breeds contempt: he has been so often 
before us in the different characters of a 
traveller, a dramatist, a novelist, a transla- 
tor, &c. that he feels no sort of diffi- 
dence or reserve. ‘This levity of style, 
this unreined prate, is indecorous: we 
were offended with it in perusing his tra- 
vels through France ; and though there is 
less of it here, there is too much to be 
passed over without censure. Mr. Hol- 
croft has studied the human character, 
and it is his own fault if he does not rank 
among the best of our novel-writers. 


Arr. If.—Fleetwood, or the New Man of Feeling: by W. Gopwiy. 3 vols. $yo. 
Mr. GODWIN ’s novels are the re- 


verse of trivial: his ipcidents, his charae- 
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ters, are uncommon: he often sacrifices 
probability to originality ; and takes care 
to be new at the risk of being natural. 
This secures attention but not interest ; 
‘the pleasures of surprise can be enjoyed 
but once: a second perusal of what is 
morally marvellous, neither excites ilu- 
sion nor sympathy. Yet the beauties of 
detail are frequent, great, and striking : 
an eloquence of expression, an energy of 
intellect, often arouse and stimulate the 
reader who would feel it ungrateful, if 
not insincere, to withhold high commen- 
dation. 

Fleetwood is not, we think, the best of 
these novels: the first volume is less pre- 
possessing than the first volume of Caleb 
Wihliams, or the first volume of Saint 
Leon; but in this instance, though not in 
the two former, the story acquires im- 
portance in its progress, and the compo- 
sition contitmally improves. 

Ficetwood's education at Oxford has 
fittle to do with the formation of lis cha- 
racter. ‘Lhe episede of Withers is grossly 


improbabie : that a mere puppet should 
be so manufactured by students as to pass 
tor the master of a college; that a ven- 
triloquist should so supply it with voice as 
te make a young man believe he is for- 
mally rusticated ; and that, after the de- 


Arr. Ilf.—AHerman and Dorothea: a Tale. 
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tection of the trick, this mimic censure 
should appear so mortifying that the cul- 
prit drowns himself in the Isis; is utter 
extravagance. 

The story of Ruffigny is better; but 
the grand portion of the book is the jea- 
lousy of the married Fleetwood, which is 
painted in traits worthy of a great dra- 
matist. 

Mr. Godwin wilk no donbt some day 
revise his novels for collective publica- 
tion: he should omit much, and confine 
himself to those sweeps of narratioa which 
serve to prepare and frame the main cata- 
strophe. very needless character, every 
episodical adventure, is a blemish. A 
constant bearing down on the one great 
purpose 1s the most essential condition of 
excellence in art. To this wholeness, to 
this unity of design, every subordinate 
consideration should be sacrificed. Othello 
and Macbeth are therefore the best plays 
of Shakspeare, because of their entireness 
of plan. Fleetwood might easily be abridz- 
ed into a complete novel: we are not, like 
the antients, condemned to abide by our 
first editions: the 


* Delere Ticebit 
Quod non edideris: nescit vox missa reverti,” 


is not true of modern pmblication. 


Translated from the German of Goethe. 


12mo. pp. 142. 


ONE source of pleasure in the perusal 
of works of art consists in comparing the 
peculiarities of different ages and nations ; 
and in observing the variety of form and 
fashion, the distinct costume and drapery 
of idea, which diversify, in the several 
languages, a repeated imitation of the 
phenomena of human nature. As the 
vulgar in a sea-port, when they see a fo- 
reiguer land, burst out a laughing at the 
odd cut of his clothes, and the quaint ar- 
ticulation of his brogue ; so some eritics 
revile every thing foreign, as if it were 
therefore ridiculous and_ tasteless, and 
point at nationalities of manner as vulga- 
rity. This is especially the case with those 
Whese comparison of art is narrow and 
confined ; whose range of reading never 
extended beyond their school-books, and 
their. patrial literature; aad who think 
that n\ust be absurd for which there is no 
precedent among domestic writers. The 
Mrench cgrry still further than ourselves 
this narraw bigotry of taste; and can tor 
lerate no attempts at poetry which are not 
cast inl the patent moulds of their Kacines 
and Boileaus, no prose which varies 
much trom that of Fenelon and Voltaire. 


Those who have read the Odyssey and 
Theocritus, must be aware that the Greeks 
have applied the picturesque circumstan- 
tiality of the Homeric style, to the de- 
scription of the real manners of middle 
and Jow life ; and that this method of de- 
lineation produces a far greater and more 
satisfactory eftect than the finical embel- 
lishment of the same manners attempted 
by the genteel muse of Virgil. Homer's 
bucolic passages describe peasantry as they 
were, and acquaint us with their usages, 
their arts, their mode of life, their degree 
of civilization. It is the same with ‘Theo- 
critus, who was formed by the study of 
the Odyssey. But Virgil’s bucolic pas- 
sages describe peasantry as they never can 
have been; aud, by an inconsistent un- 
natural mixture of elegant sentiment and 
rustic occupations, give us the idea of a 
gentleman-farmer tossing about his dung 
in white gloves, and perfuming his milk 
with orange-flower water lest it should 
taste of the turnip. During the old court 
of France, the royal family, tired of eti- 
quette, would occasionally retire into the 
gardens of Trianon, and there act shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, miilers and 

















bakers. Of such an Arcadia, the eclogues 
of Virgil contain a probable description. 

Herman and Dorothea is not, like the 
pastorals of Pope, an imitation of Virgi- 
lian art, but of Homeric nature: it must 
be classed with the efforts of Theo-ritus, 
and surpasses them. as much as an entire 
play surpasses a single scene. Here every 
descripiion is cepied from extant living 
manners, with a likeness and a complete- 
ness for which the remotest posterity will 
be grateful ; and which may be compared, 
for truth of mature and fideiity of deli- 
neation, with those paintings of the Fiem- 
ish school, in which Ostade and Teniers 
have perpetuated the Dutch fairs and 
tavern-carousals of their time. Pope, 
like Watteau, habits his milk-maids in 
hoop-petticoats ; Goethe, like Rembrandt, 
clothes even his heroes in the garb of 
busy life. In the English idyls of Southey, 
the probable, the natural, the real, is often 
depicted with simple exactness and select 
felicity: he may use aqua tinta where 
body-colour would be preferable, but his 
method of sketching more resembles that 
of Goethe thau any other English artist’s. 
It may be critical heterodoxy, as yet, to 
admire either; but we prefer their ec- 
logues far to those of Philips, of Pope, 
and even of Gay. Goethe has, in his 
own country, a competitor, and we think 
a surpasser, in this plan of composition ; 
Voss, the author of Luise. 

Mr. Holcroft some time ago undertook 
a translation of Herman and Dorothea in 
blank verse : it was not close enough, and 
not elegant enough, to render a new style of 
composition characteristically and attrac- 
tively. The same task has here been under- 
takenin prose with severcr fidelity, but with 
negligent feebleness. The abrupt beginning 
and picturesque description of the original 
instantly excites curiosity: here an intro- 
duction is prefixed, beyinning, like a fuiry 
tale of Perrault’s, with a ‘ there lived a 
worthy couple,” every part ot which in- 
troduction is shortly after retold by im- 
plication. The beginning of the poet 
renders attention necessary ; the begin- 
ning of the translator intercepts all occa- 
sion for it, and of course defers the in- 
terest, beside compelling the subsequent 
omission of the Homeric close. It was 
dificult so completely to spoil a first page : 
in thé second Iine ef the original, ‘* the 
town looks swept, dead; not fifty of all 
the inhabitants are left:” the translator 
inserts a ** methinks,” as if that was 
doubtful which a man sees, as if the hy- 
perbole of agitated impression ought to be 
soitened down by qualifying expressions. 
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This habitual loss of minute beauties 
makes in the course of a rhapsody a great 
deduction. 

The third chapter is a good picture of 
the progress of subordinate luxury in 
Germany. 


“ After the respectful son had retired, and 
his mother had wiped away the tear that stole 
down her cheek, that she might not reproach 
the husband she loved; the host, addressing 
himself to his guests, continued thus to ex- 
press his dissatisiaction, but with less violence. 
‘It is in vain,’ said he, § to attempt to make 
a man that which he is not; and | dare not 
tlatter myself that our son will be more than 
merely satistied with being equal to his father, 
or will endeavour to surpass him. ‘This, 
from his birth, has been my firm and ardent 
hope: for we should never have arrived at 
civilization, if every man had trod in the 
steps of his predecessor: and the progress of 
the arts and sciences, under such limitations, 
would have been tardy. If we had rebuilt 
our cities and houses, from age to age, in the 
grotesque taste and incuuventent manner in 
which tiey had beea first erected, we should 
be now in a state little short of barbarism. 
You may judge of a man’s understanding 
when you enter his house ; as you may form 
an cpinion of its mayistrates when you come 
into a city. If the walls are tottering, the 
streets dirty, the stones loose, and the houses 
untiled, you may be sure it is ill governed. 
When the city magistrates do not inspect the 
general habits of cleanliness, the citizens de- 
gencrate into the most disgusting negligence ; 
and this gradually becomes a tixed and in- 
curable disease. I, therefore, am desirous 
that Herman should travel without delay, 
and visit at least Strasburg, Frankfort, and the 
agreeable Manheim. ior the man, who has 
seen large and well!-regulated cities, will spare 
no pains to embeliish and improve his native 
town, however small itmay be. Are not oup 
newly-repaired gates, our tower which we 
have whitened, and our e¢hurch that looks as 
if it were built but yesterday, the admiration 
of every stranger who beholds them? Does 
he not praise our well-paved streets, and our 
aqueducts, which are so admirably contrived 
for the general safety, In case of fire? All 
this has been done since the great conilagra- 
tion. Lhave been chosen, six times, inspect- 
or of the public buildings, in our council ; 
and, by my exertions in completing the use- 
ful works which had been undertaken by 
worthy patriots and left untinished, as well as 
beginning others on my own plans, [ have 
justly obtained the esteem a gratitude of 
my fellow-citizens. Ly example excited the 
emulation of the other incinbers of the coun- 
cil; and now every one Takes 3 pride and 
pleasure in making improvements in the town: 
and the new-paved bread-way, which leads 
to the high road, is nearly finished. But | 
fear our young men will not employ their 
talents so bencticially ; for some appear to 
have no other concern than that of adorning 
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their persons, and cajoling the ladies; while 
others vegetate in their houses, plodding over 
mean occupations ; and | fear Herman will be 
of this class,’ 

“« Dear husband,’ interrupted the mother, 
anxious to defend her son, ‘ indeed yoware 
unfust to the poor youth, and too often re- 
rove him. ‘This is not the way to make 
fim what you wish him to be. We cannot 
exact that our children should in every respect 
auswer our expectations: we must accept 
and love them such as they are; it is our 
duty to give them a good education, and di- 
rect their taleats to the benefit of ‘society ; 
but we have no right to force their inclina- 
tions. Some have one talent, some another ; 
each is useful in its way, and makes its pos- 
sessor liappy. 1 cannot hear our Herman 
undervalued, and be silent: I know he is 
worthy of the fortune which he will inherit: 
he is active and indefatigable in the regula- 
tion of the athairs intrusted to his care ; his 
conduct is in every respect a model to our 
young citizens ; and I feel certain that he will 
not sit the lowest in the council: but, if the 
poor boy is continually reproved and morti- 
tied, he will lose all courage and emulation,’ 
With these words she left the room, and went 
m search of Herman, that she might console 
and restere him to cheeifulness ; and this ex- 
cellent son well deserved to be consoled. 

** When she was gone, the host, turning to 
his guests, good-humouredly said, ‘ Wives 
ana children are unmanageable beings: they 
will have their own way ; and always expect 
to be indulged and flattered. Once for ail, 1 
maintain that he who does not advance goes 
back.’ 

“* T am of your opinion, my wortby neigh- 
bour,’ answered the apothecary, with thought- 
ful gravity ; and I am continually looking 
round me to seek for what may improve the 
comforts of life, provided these improvements 
arenotexpensive. But if the manwho wishes 
to embellish his house, both within and with- 
out, has a smail income, the greatest activity 
and zeal axe insufficient. The middle class, 
we must acknowledge, in general are net 
rich: they see the judicious improvements of 
their neighbours, who have the power to 
make them. The expence is greater than 
others can afford; and they are every mo- 
ment stopped, cdhd disappointed in the execu- 
tion of their plans and proceedings, What 
would not I have done? But who is not afraid 
to enter into great expence, in these dear and 
dangerous times? I would long ago have given 
my house a modern and smiling appearance 3 
the glass panes of the casements should have 
been large and handsome: bit where is the 
man that can follow the improvements of the 
wealthy trader, who can procure the best of 
every thing at prime cost? Look at the house 
over the way, it has the appearance of being 
new. The white stucco js beautifully re- 


lieved by the green window-pannels; atrd the 
large crystal panes, which they enclose, giv 
it a cheerful splendor. All the other houses 
are thrown in the shade; yet, soon after the 
fire, my shop of the Angel, and the hotel of 
the Golden Lion, were the handsomest in the 
market-place. My garden too was famous 
through the country; and every passenger 
stopped to peep over the red palisadoes at 
the statues of the beggar, in stone, and the 
dwarf in a yellow coat. Every body who 
took cofiee with me in the superb grottog 
which I own is now almost ia ruins, praised 
the symmetry of the workmanship, and the 
beautiful contrast of the shelis; and the con- 
noisseur examined the various fossils, and co- 
rals, with admiration. ‘The paintings of the 
saloon, in which ladies and gentlemen were 
seen walking full dressed ina garden, pre- 
senting nosegays with the delicate tips of their 
fingers, were no lessadmired. But who, now- 
a-days, would condescend to once glance at 
these ornaments? I, for my part, am vexed 
at my inability to follow the present taste, 
and seldom go into my garden ; for its deco- 
rations are out of date. The palisadoes, and 
garden chairs, must now cither be white or 
green; every thing must be plain and neat: 
carving and gilding are prohibited. Your 
furniture must be light and elegant, and it 
rises in price as it risesin elegance. I would, 
like my neighbours, if I could afford it, 
gladly make alterations, follow the fashion, 
and renew my furniture from time to time ; 
but a man is afraid now to move the least out 
of his usual track ; the wages of labour are 
now too heavy to pay. [ have long wished 
to have the angel Michael, and the terrible 
dragon tit roils under his feet, which you 
know is the sign of my shop, fresh gilt; but 
the expence was so great that [ thought it 
prudent to leave them as they are.’” 


We much wish that an artist-translator 
had undertaken this volume, and had given 
in the hexametrical versification of the 
original, a faithful copy of all its peculia- 
rities. The didactic passages are full of 
good sense and of natural morality ; the 
manners and customs are painted with 


‘liveliness and nationality: there is much 


dramatic management, much humour, and 
much feeling, displayed : it is some such a 
poem as the Vicar of Wakefield would 
be in verse, a drawing frem nature, and 
resembling nature. It is one of those 
books which, if a man does not like, he 
should learn to like. They have made 
some progress in taste, who enjoy Her- 
man and Dorothea: they take their own 
feeling, not the opinion of the multitude 
for their guide. 

















NOVELS in former days were nothing 
but love stories, or works professing, often 
indeed falsely enough, to exhibit pictures 
of real life and manners. The import- 
ance that they have lately been allowed to 
usurp in the republic of letters, is at once 
a curious and an alarming symptom of the 
frivolity of the age. There was a time 
when a person wishing to inform himself 
in the higher “branches of literature or 
philosophy, would have been obliged to 
undergo the labour of perusing dry crab- 
bed treatises, written professedly on seri- 
ous and importaut subjects. Now, happy 
revolution! he may luxuriantly imbibe, 
in the tempting form of a novel, the beau- 
ties of history embellished with all the 
eloquence of fiction, encumbered by no 
dates, and perplexed with no documents. 
Through the same medium he may see 
the happy effects of a new scheme of edu- 
cation, illustrated by the example of chil- 
dren who were never born; or the ad- 
vantages of a new system of morals dis- 
played, or its evil consequences exposed, 
on the unexceptionable authority of charac- 
ters that have never existed. The work 
before us undertakes to shew, from the 
example of miss Adeline Mowbray, that 
a young lady who ventures to ridicule and 
condemn the marriage-tie, will expose 
herself to insult; that if she consents, 
though from the purest motives imagin- 
able, to live with a man as his mistress, 
she will assuredly be driven out of decent 
company ; that her children, being illegi- 
timate, will be destitute of the right of 
inheritance, and subject to a thousand af- 
fronts; and that she cannot do better, if 
deprived of her lover by death, than to ac- 
cept the first legal protector that offers. 
From the adventures of the mother is 
taught, the folly of neglecting all the du- 
ties of life for the study of metaphysics 
and politics ; the ill consequences attend- 
ant on a complete ignorance of the world 
in the mother of a grown up daughter ; 
and the madness of a rich widow’s falling 
in love with and marrying a profligate 
young Irishman overwhelmed with debt, 
from whom she forgets to demand a settle- 


Art. V.—The Life of a Lover, in a Series of Letters. 


ENGLISH novels of respectability are 
usually advantageously distinguished from 
those of a neighbouring country, by the 
chaste and innocent nature of the passion 
which it is their chief business to display. 





oOfie’s ADELINE MOWBRAY. 


Art. IV.— Adeline Mowbray; or the Mother and Daughter : 4 Tale. In Three Votumes, 
By Mrs. Oris. 8vo. 
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ment. It must be confessed that these 
great truths are sufficiently familiar ; and 
in spite of the rage for experiment in 
moral conduct, which some years ago pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent, we hope 
there are few ladies ‘‘ so to seek in vir- 
tue’s lore,” as to be imclined to put in 
practice the extravagances of poor Ade- 
line. As for the faults and follies of her 
mother, we fear the causes of most of 
them are too deeply wrought into the 
constitution of the human race, to be 
removed by the united eloquence of all 
the moralists, novelists, and divines, who 
have ever written, preached, or taught. 
if, therefore, it was Mrs. Opie’s wish, by 
the present work, to establish her name 
among the great guides of female conduct 
and promoters of practical wisdom, she 
has assuredly failed of her object; but if 
she has adopied the vehicle of system only 
for the sake of placing interesting charac- 
ters in new and striking situations, con- 
tenting herself with the more appropriate 
task of amusing the fancy and touching 
the heart, she may certainly lay claim to 
a pretty large portion of applause. In 
drawing characters indeed we do not think 
she has been very successful, for both Ade- 
line and her mother appear to us consider- 
ably out of nature; but there are situa- 
tions and incidents of great effect. Glen. 
murray, the hero, is a most interesting 
being; and several well-imagined circum- 
stances serve to set in a strong light the 
native benevolence and sensibility of his 
mind, triumphing first over the stoical 
pride of system, and afterwards over the 
trettul selfishness produced by lengthened 
sickness. The account of Adeline’s meet- 
ing with the illegitimate child at Rich- 
mond is natural and striking, and the 
speech of the quaker over the body of the 
misguided Glenmurray is quite in cha- 
racter. There are other passages of con- 
siderable merit interspersed throughout, 
and some of deep pathos; but we should 
have been better pleased if the tale had 
ended with the death of the hero, before 
the odious Berrendale had appeared to put 
us out of love with husbands. 


By Soputa Lee. 6 vols. 12mo. 


This passion is indeed frequently painted 
in colours somewhat warm: it is repre- 
sented as inevitable, invincible, and form- 
ing not only the dearest charm, but the 
grand business of life. Whilst no legal 
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impediment, however, is supposed to exist 
to the union of the parties, it is only in 
‘degree, not in kind, that such representa- 
tions can be deemed improper; for an 
affection which, rightly placed and favour- 
ed by circumstances, has conducted thou- 
sands to happiness the most pure and ex- 
alted, can have nothing in its nature es- 
sentially vicious. It is theretore with 
great concern that we observe the name 
of a lady, well known in the literary 
world, appended to a tale, the theme of 
which is the loves of a virtuous young 
Jady, and a married man, 

The interesting Cecilia only once meets 
at a theatre, and exchanges a few words 
with, the handsome lord Westbury, under 
the mistaken idea of his being a bachelor : 
yet, by this one interview, the foundation 
is Jaid of an attachment which neither 
reason, prudence, nor duty, have power to 
evercome. She refuses, but pardons, dis- 
honourable offers from the man of. her 
heart; and they mutually enter into pro- 
mises of marriage in the event of the death 
of lady Westbury, who, though faithful 
to her husband, had caused and justified 
his alienation of aftection, by her vanity, 
levity, selfishness and extravagance. When 
her death happens, however, his lordship, 
falsely suspecting the virtue of Cecilia, 
abandons her ; and, in a fit of despair, she 
consents to become the wife, or rather 
nurse, of a sickly veteran, She soon be- 
comes a widow, of course ; an explanation 
ensues of course, and of course too, a 
marriage is the consequence. With these 
nuptials the novel ought naturally to have 
ended ; but two or three volumes still re- 
main behind, occupied chiefly with the 
itrigues—some not very decorous to re- 
Jate—of a profligate woman, and the ar- 
tifices of a designing man, by whose ma- 
_ chinations the happiness of the tender pair 
is continually mingled with jealousy and 
alarm. ‘The constitution of the heroine 
gradually sinks under the effects of per- 
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turbation and inquietade ; and, by a need- 
less cruelty of the author, her death wraps 
in gloom the conclusion of the tale. It 
is difficult to perceive any moral end to 
be answered, by showing a lovely and 
amiable young creature rashly climbing 
along the brink of a precipice, and even- 
tually arriving at the summit of felicity 
by a path so dangerous and irregular. 
The idea of requiring a novel to be an 
ethical treatise illustrated by examples, 
may not however pass current with the 
younger and gayer part of our readers, 
who will probably be more inclined to 
ask, ‘is it interesting ?” than, ‘ is it edify- 
ing ?” To such we answer, that part of the 
first volume, which feelingly sets . forth 
the hardships and insults endured, and the 
dangers incurred, by a beautiful and well- 
educated young female, unfortunately 
dogmed to a dependant situation, power- 
fully excited our sympathy ; that some of 
the subsequent scenes of tenderness are 
not destitute of pathos; that original and 
judicious reflections are sometimes inter- 
spersed ; but that the incidents are fre- 
quently improbable, and still more con- 
fused than in our author’s comedy, ‘ the 
Chapter of Accidents ;” that the story is 
tediously told in letters; and that the 
style, evidently borrowed from Richard- 
son, is often quaint, and never graceful ; 
that the character of the hero exhibits a 
strange mixture of the Lovelace and the 
Grandison, and that the attempts at hu- 
mour are little successful. Finally, we 
cannot in conscience advise any of our 
gentle readers to proceed farther in their 

erusal than the death of the first lady 
Vestbury ; after which they may, in their 
own minds, briug the lovers together in a 
much more simple, concise, ay satisfac- 
tory manner, than has seemed good to 
miss Sophia Lee, whose fancy seems to 
have been not a little captivated by the 
imposing majesty of ‘ a novel in six 
volumes.” 


Art. VI.—The Mysterious Freebooter: a Romance. By Francis Latuom, Author of 


Men and Manners, §c. 


THE author of Men and Manners is 
no inferior noyellist : nothing ought more 
to surprise than his unrivalled fertility: 
few authors have written so much, who 
repeat themselves so little : this is the pri- 
vilege of those who draw less from pre- 
cedent than from imagination, who study 
books little and nature much. 

Of the plan of a romance full of inci- 
dent, it would be laborious to give the 
story in epitome ; am! would increase the 


4 vols. 8vo. 


reviewer's trouble only to diminish the 
reader's gratification. Suffice it to say, 
that terrorism is the dominant impression ; 
that this is a production of the Radclifte 
school, and perhaps the best domestic imi- 
tation which has yet appeared ; and that it 
is full of interest, of invention, and of 
eloquence. 

The part least skilfully executed is the 
narrative of Elizabeth de Valois, which, 
if it does not contain particplars that she 
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could not know, at least tells them as she 
would not relate. An useless machine is 
queen Elizabeth: the involution and evo- 


Art. VII.—The Dueilists; or Men of Honour. 
By Wirtiam Lucas. 


Extravagance, and Sin of Duelling. 


THE author has our best wishes that 
his arguments against duelling may operate 
etlicaciously on those for whose benefit 
they were intended. Mr. Lucas would 
have done better to have translated the 
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lution of the whole might as easily, and 
more neatly, have been accomplished 
without as with her interposition. 


A Story; calculated to shew the Foily, 
l2mvu. pp. 182. 


eloquent and impressive letter, in which 
Julie dissuades St. Pretx from a rencontre 
with lord Edward Bomston. This is a 
master-piece—not so the story of ‘ the 
Duellists.” 


Art. VIIT.—Canterbury Tales. Vol. 5. By Harriet Ler. 8vo. 


ON the appearance of a fifth and final 
volume, it is rather toe late to commence 
the criticism of a work: the public has 
had abundant time to appreciate the me- 
rits of miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales; and 
the encouragement which has induced her 
to bring them to a close, testifies that the 
verdict has been in her favour. ‘The pre- 


sent velume will not be read with less in- 
terest than the preceding ones; the fertile 
imagination of the fair author gives no 
symptom of exhaustion: her pictures, if 
not taken from life, are such as life might 
possibly have presented ; the drawing is 
tree, and the colouring good. 


Art. IX.—The Pilgrim of the Cross; or Chronicles of Christabelle de Mowbray: an an- 
cient Legend. By ExtzasetH Uerme. 12mo. 4 vols. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the plentiful 
improbabilities which occur in this novel, 
a considerable interest is excited, and what 
is more, preserved to the last. ‘The period 
of time in which the events are supposed 
to take place is that of the holy wars, and 
the scene is laid partly in Palestine, partly 
in England. ‘To pourtray the manners and 
the costume of those remote times was a 
most hazardous undertaking: great al- 
lowances for this difficulty must be made 
on the part of the reader. He is not 
called upen, however, to grant a similar 
indulgence towards the numerous gram- 
matical inaccuracies which disgrace these 
pages. We have given Mrs, Helme a 


Art. X.—Mental Recreations. 


Amelia; The Noble Suitor ; Paladin; and ihe Young Dane. 


in Zealuad. yc. i2mo. pp. 158. 


hint on this subject before: we now give 
her a second and more serious caution, as 
we find that she has announced for publi- 
cation a History of Scotland designed for 
the use of young persons. Mrs. Helme 
probably writes with a very rapid, as she 
certainly does with a very careless, pen. 
Tt is of the utmost importance to correct 
this negligence, if she undertakes to pre- 
pare books for the perusal of young per- 
sons. 

The Pilgrim of the Cross, like every 
other production of this lady, is strictly 
moral: it enforces good precepts by ex- 
ample, punishing profligacy and rewarding 
virtue. 


Four Danish and German Tales: entitled Henry and 


By the Author of a Tour 


THE last of the fotir was the only one we could read without yawning. 


Arr. X1.—Belzille House. 


IF any unlucky wight should, by mis- 


2 vols. 12mo. pp. 606. 
misfortune in being compelled to read the 


take, take up these volumes and read half whole of them. 


adozen pages, he will commiserate our 


Art. XIL—The Adventures of Cooroo, a Native of the Pellew Islands. 
Lambert. 


IT would be difficult to guess, and is 
not worth while to conjecture, why the 
hero of this piece is a “‘ Pellew” (Pelew) 
islander; he might as well have come 
from the Atlantic as the Pacific Oceaa, 





ByC.D.L. 


Svo. 


When captain Wilson quitted the hospi- 
table territories of Abba Thule, one of his 
crew, named Blanchard, remained behind, 
and from recent accounts we know that 
he perished in battle. Mr. Lambert finds 
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it convenient to suppose that, after the 
departure of the Oroolong, Blanchard at- 
tached himself to a young man of the 
name of Cooroo, who, at the death of his 
patron, attaches himself also to another 
youth of the name of Boolom. Ven- 
turing too far at sea, they are tossed about 
*< three stormy days and stormy nights ;” 
and, after a hundred hair-breadth ’capes, 
Cooroo is thrown on the coast of Spain. 
His simplicity and ignorance expose him 
to innumerable disasters; he comes to 
England, returns to Spain, is wrecked 
four or five times, tumbles down stairs 
four or five times to the great mirth of 
the reader, is seduced into brothels, but 
afterwards marries, and without doubt 
lived very happily afterwards. There is 
some low humour in this novel, which is 
an exhilarating change from the nauseous 
sentimental slang with which we have 
Jong been disgusted. Occasional satire on 
our manners, and our penal laws, is inter- 
mingled with the narrative. We suspect 
that, in the character of sir Warner Wal- 
singham, Mr. Lambert has taken great 
freedom with some of the peculiarities of 
a respectable and well-educated gentle- 
man, who died about a year and a half back 
at his seat at Walsingham-abbey, in Nor- 
folk. 

Mr. Henry Lee Warner, the gentleman 
here alluded to, was a very humane and 
generous man, but of very singular cha- 
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racter: night he systematically converted 
into day, and day into night. He always 
rose in the evening, breakfasted at mid- 
night, and dined at five or six in the morn- 
ing: he dressed like an English gentleman 
of the century before the last; a gold- 
laced coat and waistcoat with deep slash- 
worked sleeves, and richly embossed but- 
tons ; a deep chitterlin of rich yellow lace, 
curve-toed shoes, and oblong buckles. 
The story here related of his having helped 
the fellow whom he caught lopping his 
tree, to lay the wood on his back, is in all 
probability true, as Mr. Warner permitted 
the most impudent and injurious depre- 
dations imaginable of this sort. Being on 
a visit in Norfolk about three years ago, 
we passed by the seat of this gentleman, 
and saw timbers stripped of their branches 
within two hundred yards of his mansion. 
His extensive old woods and young plan- 
tations were alike undefended ; and it was 
truly melancholy to behold a devastation 
thus detrimental to the community, as well 
as to the individual, committed with im- 
punity from a false principle of humanity. 
It has been stated that, by these depreda- 
tions, Mr. Warner sustained a loss of not 
less than twenty thousand pounds ! 

Mr. Lambert would have made a more 
interesting character of sir Warner Wal- 
singham, if he had drawn a true copy of 
the original, from which he took a few 
particular features. 


Art. XIII.—Memoirs of M.de Brinboc: containing some Views of English and Foreign 
Society. 3 vols. 12mo. 


A SHOT that is fired when the battle 
is over is waste of amnfinition: the crimes 
and follies which are here satirized have, 
in a great measure we trust, passed away. 
History has presented us with revolu- 
tionary characters and incidents more 
striking than any here imagined ; and the 


philosophy which assumes the omnipo- 
tence of mind over matter, and the per- 
fectibility of man, as the basis of its dog- 
mas, has been often ridiculed with more 
success than in the Memoirs of M. de 
Brinboc, 
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CHAPTER XII. 





METAPHYSICS, PHILOLOGY, 


AND 


CRITICISM. 


THE only introductory observation that the present chapter admits of, relates to a 
mere matter of arrangement. It lias appeared upon the whole to be most convenient 
to separate the metaphysical from the theological articles, and to form them into 
a distinct chapter, together with the most important of those which we have been 
accustomed to place among the miscellanies ; by which our chapter of confusion will 
be diminished without, as we hope, perplexing the reader by adding one more to the 





subdivisions of the volume. 


Art. L—An Essay on the Principles of human Action: being an Argument in favour of 
the natural Disinterestedness of the human Mind: to which are added some Remarks on 


the Systems of Hartley and Helvctius. pp. 


A PROPENSITY to push inquiry into 
the hidden causes of things, and to disco- 
ver the most simple forms of being, is the 
leading characteristic of a philosophical 
mind: nor will the most profound learning 
or extensive information avail, to confer the 
title of philosopher upon any man, in 
whom this propensity is not found to exist. 
It may indeed be acquired by an early 
and close application to scientific sub- 
jects in general, more especially to the 
investigation of abstract principles. To 
reap any lasting benefit however from 
pursuits of this nature, much laborious 
and painful study is necessary. It is not 
every one whocan converse fluently about 
cause and effect, matter and spirit, iden- 
tity,the foundation of morals, and so forth, 
that merits the dignified appellation of 
philosopher. On the contrary, the most 
superticial sciolists, who never arrive at 
any thing like the comprehension of an 
abstract idea, or generic term, are observ- 
ed to be most familiar in their allusions to 
these and similar questions ; of the im- 
port of which they understand nothing : 
and surely of all canting, the cant of such 
philosophy is the most disgusting. 

Neither is there any royal road, of 
Axy, Rev. Vou. IV, 


263. 


secret bye-way, to the knowledge of first 
principles. What have the French gained 
by attempting to popularize metaphysics ? 
or what advantage have the youth of this 
country derived from reading systems 
formed upon the same plan, to the ne- 
glecting of Locke, Hartley, Tucker, and 
Reid? What has resulted from this com- 
pendious method of studying the most 
difficult subjects, but the puerile and 
absurd ambition to model governments 
and social institutions after schemes which 
can only be thought worthy of professors 
educated in the academy of Lagado ? 


“ Here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers us again.” 


We are not sorry that metaphysics are 
become unfashionable; that they are 
again accounted a dry study. For we 
shall now hope to see the ancient land- 
marks restored, and the line of demarca- 
tion strongly drawn, between such opi- 
nions as are purely speculative, and such 
as have a direct influence upon the busi- 
ness of real life. 

Then may we discuss the nature of 
~_— and effect, without fear of disturbing 
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religious institutions ; then may we de- 
monstrate, that no two cases or situations 
are precisely similar, without injury to the 
useful practice of connecting past history 
and experience. We may then look into 
the foundation of moral obligation, and 
never dream of encouraging men to vio- 
late the sanctity of promise, or stifle the 
natural feelings of gratitude. We may 
shew man to be capable of reasoning, and 
of yielding on all occasions to the strong- 
est motive, and yet preserve inviolate a 
regard to general rules. Finally, we may 
then speculate upon the natural disinter- 
estedness of the human mind, without 
giving countenance to those who would 
weaken the wholesome restraints which 
Jaw has imposed upon human actions. 

The publication before us is strictly 
metaphysical, and -preserves with great 
distinctness the boundaries between spe- 
culative truth, and the actuating principles 
of conduct. We mean to bestow a con- 
siderable degree of attention upon its con- 
tents. For, though we may not coincide 
in all, or perhaps in the most important 
conclusions, which the author has endea- 
voured to substantiate, we are nevertheless 
perfectly ready to bear our testimony to 
the acuteness, discrimination, and analy- 
tical talent, which are stamped upon every 
page of his work. 

The subject is thus introduced. 


“ It is the design of the following essay to 
shew that the human mind is naturally disin- 
terested, or that it is naturally interested in 
the welfare of others in the same way, and 
from the same direct motives, by which we 
are impelled to the pursuit of our own in- 
terest.” 


This is attempted by proving, first, that 
all voluntary action must have for its ob- 
ject something future; secondly, that 
whatever relates to the future can influ- 
ence the mind only by means of the ima- 
gitation; thirdly, that we can have no di- 
rect or selfish interest in what impresses us 
enly through the imagination; fourthly, 
that the good of others affects us ®hrough 
the same medium as our own future 
good ; and fifthly, as a necessary conse- 
quence trom the toregoing premises, that 
the good of others and our own future 
good naturally affect us in the same man- 
ner. ‘This appears to be the full extent of 
the argument, which is conducted with 
unus@al subtlety, and is stated in a variety 
of ways, according to the different views 
that may be taken of the subject. 
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* All voluntary action,” observes this rea- 
soner, “ that is, all action proceeding froma 
will or effort of the mind to produce a certain 
event, must relate to the future, or to those 
things the existence of which is problematical, 
undetermined, and therefore capable of being 
atfected by the means made use of with a view 
to their production, or the contrary. But 
that which is futuie, which does not yet exist, 
can excite no interest in itself, nor act upon 
the mind in any way but by means of the ima- 
gination. The direct primary motive or im- 
pulse which determines the mind to the voli- 
tion of any thing, must therefore in all cases 
depend on the 2dea of that thing as conceived 
by the imagination, and on the idea solely ; 
for the thing itself is 2 non-entity. By the 
very act of its being willed, it is supposed not 
to exist: it neither is any thing, nor can be 
the cause of any thing. We are never inte- 
rested in the things themselves which are the 
reaJ, ultimate, practical objects of volition: 
the feelings of desire, aversion, &c. connected 
with voluntary action ave always excited by 
the ideas of those things before they exist. 
The true impulse to voluntary action can 
only exist in the mind of a being capable of 
foreseeing the consequences of things, of 
being interested in then from the imaginary 
impression they make upon his mind, and of 
making choice of the means necessary to pro- 
duce or prevent what he desires or dreads, 
This distinction must be absolute and univer 
sally applicable, if it is so at all. ‘The motives 
by which [am impelled to the pursuit of my 
own welfare, can no more be the restilt of a 
direct impression of the thing which is the ob- 
ject of desire or aversion, of any positive com, 
munication between my present and future 
feelings, or of a sort of hypostatical union be- 
tween the interest of the being acting and the 
being acted upon, than the motives by which 
I am interested in the welfare of others can 
be so. It is true I have a real positive inte- 
rest in my actual feelings, which | have not in 
those of others: but actual pleasure. and pain 
are not the objects of voluntary action. It 
can be to no purpose, it is downright non- 
sense, to will that which actually exists, which 
is impressed on my senses to exist, or not to 
exist (can any thing witich does not exist im- 
press the senses?),gsince sit willexist neither 
more nor less for ny willing it, or not willing 
it. Our shrinking tromethat which gives us 
pain could not in any respect be considered 
as an act of volition or reason, if we did not 
huow that the same. object which gives us 
pain will continue to give us pain while we re- 
main in contact with it) ‘The mere mecha- 
nical movement, which generally accompa- 
nies much pain, does not appear to me to have 
any thing more to do with selHlove, properly 
so cafled, than the convulsive motions or dis 
tortions of the muscles caused by badily pain. 
In other words, the object of volition is never 
the cause of volition, ‘Lhe motive or internal 
impression impelling me to the pursuit of any 
object, is by the supposition incompatible 
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with any such interest as belongs to the actual 


eajoyment of any good, or to the idea of pos- . 


session. "The real object of any particular vo- 
lition is always a mere physical consequence 
of that volition, since it is willed for that ce 
reason that otherwise it would not exist at all, 
and since the effect which the mind desires.to 
produce by any voluntary action must be 
subsequent to that action. It cannot therg- 
fore exert any power over my present voli- 
tions and actions, unless we suppose it to act 
be‘ore it exists, which is absurd; for there is 
no faculty in the mind by which future im- 
pressions can excite in it a presentiment of 
themselves, in the same way that past impres- 
sions act upon it by means of memory, When 
we say that future objects act upon the mind 
by means of the imagination, it is not meant 
that such objects exercise a real power over 
the imaginaticn, but merely that jtis by means 
of this faculty that we can foresee the probable 
or necessary Consequences of things, and are 
interested in them.” , 


Then follow a few remarks not essential 
to the argument, which however is soon 
resumed thus : 


« The reality of my future interest in any 
object cannot give me a real interest in that 
object at present, unless it could be shewn 
that in consequence of my being the same in- 
dividual [ have a necessary sympathy with 
my future sensations of pleasure or pain, by 
which means they produce in me the same 
mechanical impulses as if their objects were 
reaily preseut. ‘The puncture of a pin, caus- 
ing an irritation in the extremity of one of the 
nerves, is sensibly felt along the whole extent 
of that nerve ; a violent pain in any of the 
limbs disorders the whole trame; I fee] at the 
Same moment the impressions made on oppo- 
site parts of my body: the same conscions 
principle pervades every part of me ; it is in 
my. hands, my feet, my eyes, my ears, at the 
same time, or at any rate is immediately af- 
feeted by whatever is impressed on all these 5: 
it is not confined to this or that ergan for a 
certain time ; it has an equal interest in the 
whole sentient system; nothing that passes 
in any part of it can be indifferent to me. 
Here we have a distinct idea of a_ real indi- 
viduality of person, and a consequent identity 
of interests. ‘Till some such diffusive con- 
scious principle can be shewn to exist, pro- 
ducing a rea! connexion between my future 
seusations and present impulses, collecting 


and uniting the different successive moments 


of my being in one general representative 
feeling of self-interest, as the impressions 
made on different parts of my body are all 
conveyed to one: ommon principle of thought, 
itis in vain to tell me that L have the same in- 
terest in my fature sensations as if. they were 

resent, because [ am the same individval. 

lowever ucasly allied, however similar | may 
be to my, future self, whatever other relation 
Jiuay bear to that sel, so long as there js an 


absolute separation, an insurmountable bar- 
rier fixed between the present and the future, 
so that I neither am, nor can possibly be, af 
fected at present by what I am to feel here- 
after, lam not to any moral or practical pur 
pose the same being. Natural impossibilities 
cannot be made to give way to a mere cour- 
tesy of expression. ‘ But I know that I shall 
become that being.’ Then.my interest in it 
is founded on that knowledge, and not on an 
event which not only is not felt by my mind, 
but is itself yet te come, viz. the transition of 
my present into my future being. How does 
it signify to me what I shall hereafter feel, or 
how can it intluence my present conduct, or 
how ought to do so, bit because, and in as 
far as, I have some idea of it beforehand? The 
injury that I may do to iny future interest will 
not certainly, by any kind of re-action, return 
to punish me for my neglect of my own hap- - 
piress. In this sense | ain always free frem 
the consequences of my actions. The interests 
of the being who acts, and of the being who 
suilers are never one: they are not swayed 
by the influence of the same causes, either di- 
rectly, or by mechanical sympethy; the 
good which is the object of pursuit can never 
co-exist with the motives which make it an ob- 
ject of pursuit. The good which any being 
ursues is always at a distance from Jim. 


‘His wishes, his exertions, are always excited 


by ‘ an airy, notional good,’ by the idea of 
good, not the reality. But for this there 
could be no desire, no pursuit of any thing. 
** * * * * My real interest is not there- 
fore something which I can handie, which is 
to be felt, or seen; it is not lodged in-the or- 
gans of hearing, or taste, or smell, it is not 
the subject of any of the senses,-it is Lot in 
any respect what is commouly understood 
by areal substantial interest. On the com 
trary, it is fundanentally, and in its origin, 
and by its very nature, the creature of re 
flection and imagination ; and whatever can 
be made the subject of these, whether relat- 
ing to ourselves or others, may also be the 
object of an interest powerful enough to be- 
come the motive of volition and action. If 
it should be asked then, what difference it 
can make to me whether | pursue my own 
welfare, or entirely neglect it, what reason I 
can have to be at all interested in it? T an- 
swer that, according to the seltish hypothesis, 
Ido not see any. But if we adnuit that there 
is something in the very idea of good or evil, 
which naturally excites desire or aversion, 
which js in itself the proper motiye of action, 
which impels the mind to pursue the ene and 
to avoid the other, by a true moral necessity-; 
then it cannot be indifferent to me whether I 
believe that any being will be made happy or 
miserable in consequence of my actions, whe- 
ther this be myseft or another. 1 naturally 
desire and pursue my own good (in whatever 
this consist) simply fram my. baving an idea 
of it sufficigntiy warm and vivid to excite in 
me an emotion of interest or passion; and ] 
love and purspe the good of gtbers, of ate- 
L a2 ' : 
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lative, of a friend, of a family, a community, 
or of mankind, for just the same reason.” 

Upon this theory, of which we have 
given the outline above, and confirmed it 
in part by the preceding extracts, we shall 
ofter a few. remarks. There can be no dif- 
ficulty in assenting to the first and second 
positions, viz. that all voluntary actions 
refer to the future; and that the future 
affects us by the power of ‘imagination. 
But it seems to us to be begging the ques- 
tion, to assume that we can have no 
selfish interest in what impresses the mind 
through the imagination (see page 116). 
The author indeed would limit the use of 
the term selfish to our physical sensations 
only; and then no doubt every voluntary 
action, by its nature, is exempt from the 
charge of selfishness. But this is reducing 
the question toa dispute about words ; that 
is, whether we shall denominate an action, 
that has for its object the exclusive advan- 
tage of the individual acting, selfish or 
disinterested. Now. the selfish hypothesis 
we conceive to be this, viz. that man is 
naturally impelled to the performance of 
those actions which will promote his own 
advantage, in preference to such as would 
promote the advantage of others. And it 
looks very like confounding the question, 
to call all voluntary actions disinterested, 
regardless of the object which they have 
Ww view. 

To the last position, viz. that our own 
future good, and the good of others, 'im- 
press the mind through the same medium, 
and in the same manner, we have nothing 
to object. But the point is, do they im- 
press the mind with an equal degree of 
foree ? of this objection our author is 
perfectly aware, (see page 121,) though 
we do not perceive that he has done any 
thing to remove it. Now, whatever be 
the reason, wliy our own particular future 
good excites in us a stronger degree of in- 
terest than the good of others, as long as 
this effect arises from the constitution of 
the human mind, so long must man pre- 
ter his private interest to thai of others ; 
that is, so long must he be accounted na- 
turally more seliish than benevolent. 

if we have been. successful in convey- 
ing to-our readers a just representation of 
eur author’s argument ; a task we cat as- 
sure them by no means easy to perform, 
in consequence of the total absence of: the 
lwidus orde, and the perpetual interrup- 
tion of the reasoning by digtessive matter ; 
‘they will perceive it to be imaterially de- 
tective as to the main desien. The subér- 


dinate figures are executed with adinirable 


ordinary value. 


force and strength of colouring, and have 
indeed a relief somewhat injurious to the 
effect of the piece. From these we have 
derived our opinion of the author's talents, 
which we are inclined to estimate at no 
But we certainly think 
his performance falls short of fulfilling its 
declared object. 

Admitting the full extent of the argu- 
ment exhibited in the work before us, 
what does it prove more than that there is 
a natural propensity in the human mind 
to the love of good, or a capability of being 
benevolent or selfish according to circum- 
stances ? But is not the existence of such 
a propensity perfectly valuefess and nuga- 
tory, independantly of the other properties 
of the mind in which it resides? and is 
not the mind of man placed by nature in 
such circumstances, as unavoidably to find 
its earliest gratifications in sensation, and 
thereby to contract a selfish tinge ? Some- 
thing more then should have been demon- 
strated, than a natural disposition to the 
love of good, in order to establish the doc- 
trine contended for in this treatise. For 
while the human soul is enshrined in this 
fleshly tabernacle, and can only receive 
notices ‘of what is good by means of the 
senses ; and while, trom whatever cause, 
we have a more lively feeling of what 
concerns our future selves than what 
concerns other beings; there is a funda- 
mental reason in the nature and constitu- 
tion of man why he should be more selfish 
than benevolent, in other words, why he 
should not be naturally disinterested, or as 
much concerned for another’s welfare as 
for his own. 

Before we dismiss the first division of 
this work, we must refer our readers to 
the author's observations on similarity and 
identity, for a specimen of profound in- 
vestigation. Nor must we forget to men- 
tion an excellent note on the French cha- 
racter, which we had intended to insert as 
an entertaining extract; but this our limits 
prohibit. As critics, we have to object 
to the frequent and needless repetition of 
the same ideas, which raiher tend to 
weaken than enforce the argument. And 
We are inciined to suspect that there are 
very few persons, who will not, in perusing 
his book, have a perfect fellow-feeling 
with the author, when He declares with 
the. utmost sincerity, “ But I am tired 
ef repeating the same thing so often,” 
&c. (page 8Q). 

The second part of the volume is em- 
plovéd’in repelling the objections to our 
author's theorv, deducible from the. doe- 
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trine of association as explained by Hart- 
ley, aud the system of self-love maintained 
by Helvetius, Mandeville, Rochefoucaulr, 
and others. This we think is the -best- 
argued and most valuable portion of the 
book. The strictures upon the hypothesis 
of vibrations are acute and decisive against 
its probability ; and as they are both ori- 
ginal and more philosophical than any 
remarks we have before seen on the sub- 
ject, we shall present our readers with 
a considerable extract. Having objected 
to this system, that it is inconsistent with 
the notion (here assumed as evident) that 
the whole train or sentient principle is af- 
fected by every impression made upon it ; 
and farther, that it is irreconcileable with 
the nature of consciousness, or the percep- 
tion of different impressions at the same 
time, and of their relations to each other ; 
he proceeds thus : 


« From all these considerations taken to- 
gether, | cannot help inferring the fallacy of 
tie Hartleian doctrine of vibrations, which all 
along goes upon the supposition of the most 
exact distinction and regular arrangement of 
the places of our ideas, and which therefore 
cannot be effectually reconciled with any 
reasoning, that excludes all local distinction 
from having a share in the mechanical ope- 
rations of the human mind. For if we sup- 
pose the succession of our ideas to be carried 
on by the communication of the impulse be- 
longing to one idea, to the contiguous cell 
or dormitory of another idea, formally associ- 
ated with it, and if we at the same time sup- 
pose each idea to occupy a_ separate cell 
which is inviolaLie, and which it has entirely 
to itself, then undoubtedly the ideas thus 
called up will follow one another in the same 
order in which they were originally excited, 
But if we take away this imaginary allotment 
of separate parcels of the brain to different 
ideas, and suppose the same substance ‘or 
priiciple to be constantly impressed with a 
succession of different ideas, then there seems 
to be no assignable reason why a vibratory 
motion accompanied with thought, in passing 
irom one part of the thinking sub-tance to the 
next, should not excite any other idea which 
had been impressed there, as well as the one 
with which that particular vibration had been 
originally associated ; or why it should not by 
eue general impulse equally excite them all. 
It is ike supposing that you might tread on a 
nest of adders twined together, and provoke 
only one of them to sting you. * * * * * 
3ut farther, even if it could be shewn that the 
doctrine of vibrations accounts satisfactorily 
for the association of the ideas of any one 
sense, (as those of the sight, for example) yet 
surely the very nature of that principle must 
cut off every sort of communication between 
the ideas of different senses, (as those of sight 
and hearing) which may have been associated 


in the order of time, but which, with respect 
to actual situation, niust be farther removed 
from one another than any ideas*of the same 
sense, at whatever distance of time they may 
have been severally impressed. If frem the 
top of a long cold barren hill I hear the dis- 
tant whistle of a thrush, which seems to «ome 
up from some warm woody shelter beyond 
the edge of the hill; this sound coming faint 
over tie rocks with a mingled feeling of 
strangeness and joy, the idea of the place. 
about me, and the imaginary one beyond, 
will all be combined together in such a mane 
ner in my mind as to become inseparable. 
Now the doctrine of vibrations appears abso- 
lutely to exclude the possibility of the union 
of all those into one associated idea ; because 
ai the whole of that principle is founded on 
the greater ease and certainty with which one 
local impression is supposed to pass into the 
seat of the next, and the greater force with 
which it acts there than it can do further off, 
the idea of a visible object can never run into 
the notion of a sound, nor vice versd; these 
impressions being of course conveyed along 
ditierent nerves to different and very remote 
parts of the brain.” 

The ideas in this passage are afterwards 
expanded, and brought to bear with great 
force against Hartley's metaphysical map 
of the brain. He sums up this part of his 
subject in these words : 


“J have endeavoured to shew not only 
that there is no regular local arrangement of 
our ideas to correspond exactly with the order 
in which they cohere together in the mind ; 
but that there appears to be no distinction 
whatever in this respect ; that they all belong 
absolutely to the same place or internal seat 
of consciousness; that this want of distinction 
is an evident fact with respect to the suc- 
cessive impressions which are made on the 
same parts of the body, and consequently on 
the saine parts of the thinking substance ; and 
that it may be deduced generally ‘ftom the 
nature of thought itself, and the associations 
which arise from it, &c. ; that. this principle 
must be entirely nugatory with respect to the 
associations of the ideas of different senses, 
even though it should hold true with respect 
to those of any one sense; lastly, that all ideas 
imp.essed at the same time acquire a power 
of exciting one another ever after, without 
any regard to the coincidence of their ima- 
ginary seats in the brain (according to the 
material hypothesis) ; and that therefore the 
true account of the principle of: association 
must be derived from the first cause, viz. the 
coincidence of time, and not from the latter, 
which bears no manner of proportion to the 
effects produced.” 

There are not many admirers of Hart- 
ley’s metaphysics who will feel very anx- 
ious as to the fate of his ingenious but un- 
solid theory of vibrations. The wonder is 
not that this physiological explanation of 
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mental phenomena should prove defec- 
tive and imadequate to its purpose; but 
that it should have been contrived to ac- 
count, with so much plausibility, for the 
variety of cases of association to which it 
is applicable. This hypothesis, like that 
of the sensorial powers and others of a si- 
milar nature, may be considered as a sort 
of allegory, invented for the sake of eluci- 
dating an abstruse and difficult subject. It 
serves well enough to assist the imagina- 
tion in conceiving of the operations of an 
invisible power, but merits no regard when 
advanced as the real exponent of intellec- 
tual processes. 

Whether the Hartleians, however, will 
or will not easily abandon the doctrine of 
vibrations, they are certainly bound to take 
cognizance of tlie attacks which this phi- 
losopher has made upon their grand prin- 
ciple of association. We can assure them 
that he is a formidable opponent; and 
though we do not say he is unconquerable, 
we must apprize them that a strong arm 
will be required te vanquish him. 


“ Tt has been said that the principle of as- 
sociation is sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of the human mind, and is the 
foundation of every rule of morality. My 
design (says this writer) is to shew that both 
these assertions are absolutely false ; or that it 
is an absurdity, and an express contradiction, 
to suppose that association is either the only 
mode of operation of the human mind, or that 
it is the primary and most general principle 
of thought and action.” 

He thus throws down the gauntlet ; 
where is the champion both willing and 
able to take it up? But leaving this to 
those whom it may concern, we return to 
our proper calling. 

similarity,.one of the general sources of 
connection between our ideas, has been 
resolved by the Hartleians into a case of 
association, by calling it partial sameness. 
This notion our author combats with un- 
common force and subtlety of reasoning : 
—but we have not room to give his argu- 
ment at length, and to abridge would be 
to weaken it. We preter quoting his com- 
mentary upon Mr. Macintosh’s ‘explana- 
tion of this principTe. 

“ Mr. Macintosh, I remember, explained 
this principle in-his lectures in thie following 
manner: If, says he, any gentleman, who-has 
heard me in this place to-day, should by 
chance pass by this way to-morrow, the sight 
of Lincoln’s-inn-hall will, upon the principle 
We are now examining, bring along with it 
the recollection of some of the persons he has 
met with the day before, perhaps of some of 
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the reasonings which I have the honour to dé- 
liver to. this audience, or in short any of those 
concomitant cifcumstances with which the 
sight of Lincoln’s-inn-ha!l has been previously 
associated in his mind. This is a correct 
verbal statement, but it is liable to be misun- 
derstood. Mr. Macintosh is no doubt a man 
of a very clear understanding, of an imposing 
élocution, a very able disputant, and a very 
meiaphysicat lawyer, but by no means a pro- 
found metaphysician, not quite a Berkeley in 
subtlety of distinction. I will try as well as 
Tam able to help him out in his explanation. 
It is clear that the visible image of Lincoln’s- 
inn-hal!, which any one has presented to his 
senses at any given moment of time, cannot 
have been previously associated with other 
images sail. perceptions. Neither is a re- 
newed sensible impression of a particular ob- 
ject thé same with, or in any manner releted 
to, a former recollected impression of the 
saine object, except from the resemblance ot 
the one to the other. There can be no 
doubt then of the connection between my 
idea or recollection of Linco!n’s-inn-hall yes 
terday, and the associated ideas of the per- 
sons whom [ sat there, or the things which I 
heard: the question is, how do | get this idea 
of yesterday's impression from seeing  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-halt to-day? "The dilliculty, | say, 
is not in connecting the links in the chain of 
previously associated ideas, but in arriving at 
the first link—in passing from a present sensa- 
tion tothe recollection of a past object. Now 
this can never be by an act of association, be- 
cause it is scifevident that the present can 
never have been previously associated with 
the past. Every beginning of a series of asso- 
ciations, that is, every departure from the con- 
tinued beaten track of old impressions, or ideas 
remembered in regular succession, therefore, 
implies and must be accounted for from some’ 
act of the mind, which does not depend on 
association.” 

We must request such of our readers as 
may not lately have habituated themselves 
to metaphysical discussion to re-peruse the 
foregoilig passage, before they pronounce 
the distinction it labours to establish to be 
frivolous or sophistical. They will ob- 
setve that’ instead of accounting for the 
revival of the ideas of Mr. Macintosh and 
his lectures from the sight of Lincoln’s- 
inn-hall the following day, by the power 
of association only, there are two principles 
here employed of totally different natures, 
sinsilarity and association.’ Similarity is 
the cause of the new sensation A exciting 
the old idea a, Association is the. cause of 
a exciting be. This subtle distinction, 
however, will not alfer the established 
Janguage upon such occasions, as it is suffi- 
ciently. correct for popular usage, but it 
will prevent the use ‘of common terms 
from imposing on the understanding of the 
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philosopher. We are by no means equally 
satisfied with the explanation afterwards 
given of the supposed case, that A excites 
6c without the intervention of a, by means 
of the similarity of the geueral state of 
mind; as this seems to be rather the sta- 
ting of an appearance than the explaining 
of a fact. 

The next objection which is taken to 

association as the all-sufficient expounder 
of mental operations, arises from its inade- 
quacy tc account for the faculty of judg- 
ment. Here again we must refer our read- 
ers to the work itself. 
* It is probable that neither Hartley him- 
self, nor any of his followers, ever attain- 
ed to a tolerably distinct notion of the way 
in which the will results from the asso- 
ciation of ideas. The observations on this 
head are entitled to much attention. 


“ L conceive first that volition necessarily 
implies thought or foresight, that is, that it 
is not accounted for from mere association. 
All voluntary action implies a view to conse- 
quences; a perception of the analogy between 
certain actions already given, and the parti- 
cular action then to be employed; also a 
knowledge of the conection between certain 
actions and the effects to be produced by 
them; and lastly, a faculty of combining ail 
these with particular circumstances so as to be 
able to judge how far they are likely to im- 
pede or assist the accomplishient of our pur- 
poses, in what manner it may be necessary to 
vary our exertions according to the nature of 
the case, whether a greater or loss degree of 
force is required to produce the effect, &c. 
Without this ‘discourse of reason,’ this cir- 
cumspection and comparison, it seems to be 
as impossible for the human mind to pursue 
any regular object, as it would be tor a man, 
hemmed in on all sides by the wails of houses 
and blind alleys, to see his way clearly before 
him from one end of London to the other, or 
to go in a straight line from Westminster to 
Wapping. One would think it would be suf- 
ficient to state the question, in order to shew 
that mere association, or the mechanical re- 
currence. cf any old impressions in a certain 
order, which can never exactly correspond 
with the given circumstances, would never 
satisfactorily account (without the aid of some 
other faculty) for the complexity and subtle 
windings and perpetual changes in the mo- 
tives of human action. On the hypothesis 
here spoken of, I could have no comprehen- 
sive idea of things to check ‘any immediate 
passing impulse, nor should I be able to make 
any inference with respect to.the cansequences 
of iny actions, whenever there was the least 
alteration in the circumstances in which I 
Enust act.” ‘ 

The discussion of this difficult point is 
very loosely conducted, and is grievously 
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interrupted by incidental remarks; espe- 
cially by a refutation of a certain whim of 
Mr. Macintosh’s respecting general bene- 
volence. Mr. Macintos). indeed, however 
unmetaphysical and destitute of subtlety 
his lectures may have been, seems to have 
succeeded in making a pretty strong im- 
pression upon our author's imagination, 
who goes out of his way more than once 
to have a rencontre with him, and treats 
him with a degree of contempt bordering 
upon the abusive. We mention this as 
_an exception to the calm and dispassionate 
temper that in general pervades the work. 

We have already extended this article to 
a length that precludes our controverting 
the forcible objections which are here op- 
posed to the Hartleian theory of the will. 
We shall only remark, en passant, as a 
hint to those who may wish to engage in 
the controversy, that this objector hays not 
quite satisfied us that the 21st and.77th 
propositions in the Observations on Man 
are altogether nonsensical. We still think 
that “* voluntary powers may result from 
association.” We do not pretend to see 
clearly the manner how. But since the 
voluntary motions are acquired, and since 
their strength corresponds to the number 
and force of the associations that have 
been formed, we think there is some share 
of reason for supposing it probable that 
the will may depend upon, or consist in, a 
certain state of association ; meaning how- 
ever association in the extended sense un- 
derstood by Hartley, and not as limited by 
this writer. We forbear saying more, as 
we are not prepared to push the discussion 
to the point requisite for determining the 
question. 

After having accumulated difficulties 
upon the doctrine of association generally, 
the essayist proceeds to its supposed ap- 
plication against the disinterested hypo- 
thesis, and finds that it avails nothing. 
For, granting all the force to association 
which the Hartleians contend for, he ob- 
serves, 

“© That the same kind of association must 
apply to the interest we take in the feelings of 
others, though perfect Strangers to us, as well 
as to the interest we feel for ourselves. All 
that can ever take place, in the imaginary an- 
ticipation either of our own feelings or those 
of others, can be nothing more than some 
sort of transposition and modification of the 
old ideas of memory ; or if there is any thing 
peculiar to this act of the mind, it is equally 
necessary to our feeling any interest in our 
own future impressions, or those of others.” 


This indeed is sufficiently obvious ; and 
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had our author convinced us of the truth 
of his doctrine in the first part of the trea- 
tise, we should have found little difficulty 
in removing objections to it taken from 
the power of association. 

‘The remarks on Helvetius and others 
are acute and pertinent. But we have 
already run ourselves out of breath, and 
are quite unable to hunt down the fresh 
game which this indefatigable sportsman 
has started, 

We have no intention to criticise the 
style of a work of this nature. Perspicuity 
is all that is expected. Our extracts how- 
ever will prove that the composition pos- 
sesses Other merits. But we are compelled 
to say that the punctuation is miserably 
imperfect ; and we must farther censure a 
peculiar mode of expression, repeatedly 
used, which is by no means elegant, and 
has therefore nothing to atone for its want 
of correctness, page 169. 


“ If a personshould see the picture of their 
dead father, &c.” 
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Upon taking leave of this philosophical 
incognito, while we thank him for assist- 
ing us to examine the foundation of opi- 
nions long since formed, as well as for the 
perspicuous, neat, and satisfactory elucida- 
tion of some obscure points in ontology, 
we cannot forbear advising him in the 
next edition of bis essay, to supply us not 
only with a recapitulation of the heads of 
his argument, but likewise with an outline 
of his intended theory of human nature. 
This exercise would be of material service 
to himself. For he appears to have dwelt 
so long upon the minute and fractional 
parts of ideas—to have divided and sub- 
divided down to so low a point— to have 
been contemplating with such intensity of 
thought the infinity of aspects in which 
the ultimate speck of division may be 
placed, that there is some danger of his 
eye becoming too microscopic to take in 
the several bearings of an extensive system, 
or to survey with a steady and comprehen- 
sive glance the scope, proportions, and ef- 
fect, of a finished whole. 


Art. II.—The Principles of Moral Science. By Rosertr Forsytu, Esq. Advocate. 


vol. I. 8vo. 


SCOTLAND owes her literary distinc- 
tion, rather to the power of her intellect, 
tham to the delicacy of her taste, or the 
fruitfulness of her imagination. She has 
contributed little to the enrichment of 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and music ; 
while metaphysics, politics, chemistry, 
and those departments of knowledge 
which are extended by the efforts of the 
reasoning faculty, have been cultivated 
and enlarged by the assiduity of her phi- 
losophers. -'To no subject has she applied 
her intellect with more industry and suc-, 
cess, than to the philosophy of mind. 
The writings of the Scotch metaphysicians 
are numerous and valuable; and the la- 
bours of Baxter, Hume, Smith, Beattie, 
Campbell, Kaimes, and Reid, are con- 
templated with exultation by their coun- 
try, and perused with instruction by the 
world, 

In the philosophy of morals, a very 
considerable portion of the most valuable 
reasoning we possess is the produce of 
Scotland. The Moral Philosophy of Hut- 
cheson, a work elaborate and instructive, 
may be reckoned among the productions 
of that nation, as the author, although an 
Jrishman by birth, received his education, 
and enjoyed his celebrity, in Scotland. 
Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments is among the most valuable works 
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on the subject. It displays penctrating 
observation, and amusing ingenuity ; and 
although we may not agree with the fun- 
damental principles of the book, yet it 
contains numerous remarks on the opera- 
tions of mind, profound and valuable. 
But Mr. Hume’s Enquiry into the Origin 
of Moral Distinctions, is the most satis- 
factory solution of this interesting subject 
that is to be foundamong our ethic treatises. 
The reasoning is luminous and natural ; 
the author seems to have followed the 
straight and obvious path, and to have ar- 
rived with facility at the truth. The ex- 
planation is at once clear, ingenious, and 
convincing. The work which we are 
about to examine is the production of a 
Scotch advocate. It is one volume of a 
work which may possibly be extended to 
a second, or a third. It is divided into 
three parts. The first treats of the ulti- 
mate object of human pursuit, of the 
moral qualities, of former systems of mo- 
rality, and moral duties. The second, of 
the qualities of the mind, its powers and 
passions. The third, of religion. The 
book commences with an attempt to dis- 
tinguish the moral from every other sci- 
ence. According to Mr. Forsyth, all 
sciences treat of what has been, except 
moral science ; whose subject is not what 
has been, but what ought to be. ‘This 
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distinction is inaccurate. The mo- 
ralist must learn what has been, before he 
can know what ought to be. The che- 
mist investigates the products of his com- 
positions, and the results of his analyses : 
he searches for the particular  ettects 
which follow particular chemical changes. 
The moralist searches for the particular 
consequences which follow particular ac- 
tions. The chemist assumes that the 
same change, which now produces a given 
effect, will always continue to produce it. 
The moralist assumes that the same actions 
will generally be followed by the same 
consequences. The chemist shows how 
his knowledge may be made subservient 
tothe conveniences of lite; and the mo- 
ralist points out those actions which will 
Jead to happiness, aud those which will 
lead to misery. Both enquire what has 
been, and what is, that they may know 
what ought to be. This attempted dis- 
tinction therefore has failed. 

The author next proceeds to state his 
opinion of the ultimate object of human 
pursuit: on this subject all men have 
agreed, both in doctrine and in conduct. 
The attainment of happiness, in some state 
of existence, has formed the basis of all 
systems of morality, and the object of al] 
human pursuit. The author has evolved 
a doctrine, of which no one will dispute 
the originality, but many we believe will 
question the accuracy. From the ditfuse 
and declamatory manner in which it is 
stated, we should have attempted an 
abridgement, had not the doctrine been so 
singular, (we had almost said so ridicu- 
lous,) that we might have been suspected 
of mistaking the meaning of the author. 
We shall endeavour to pick out those pa- 
ragraphs which contain the most con- 
densed statement. 


“It appears to me then, that the great ob- 
ject which the human race ought to pursue, 
aud the attainment of which they ought to 
regard as the business of their lives, is not to 
produce happiness, pleasure, or felicity, in 
themselves or others; but that, on the con- 
trary, the end for which they were formed, 
and which alone they can pursue with success, 
is the improvement of their whole intellectual 
faculties, whether speculitive or active. In 
one word, it is the business of man in this 
world to endeavour to become an excellent 
being, possessing high powers of energy and 
intelligence. This is his chief good; and 
ought to be the great and ultimate object of 
his pursuit, to which every other consideration 
ought to be sacrificed. 

“If this principle, that intellectual excel- 
lence or ithe perfection of the mind and of iss 
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rational powers, is the most important and 
valuable object of human pursuit, can be 
clearly established, it will follow, that those 
actions are good, and right, and best, which 
produce, not happiness or pleasure, but the 
greatest portion of knowledge, ability, and 
intellectual perfection in the world ; and that 
those actions are the worst, which produce, 
or havea tendency to produce, not suilcring, 
but the greatest degree of ignorance, of stupi- 
dity and of intellectual weakness and degra- 
dation. It will even follow, that the rulers of 
nations (though they are seldom so well em- 
ployed) do actually misapply their labour, 
and mistake their duty, when they imagine 
that their proper business consists in confer- 
ring felicity upon their fellow-creatures. 

“ T shall here endeavour to prove, that the 
great task, to the performance of which the 
existence of every man ought to be devoted, 
consists of two branches: first, to produce the 
intellectual improvement ofhis own individual 
mind and character ; and, secondly, to pro- 
duce the improvement of the minds of other 
rational beings. 

“|, Ist. In all undertakings, the first ques- 
tion among rational men is uniformly this: 
Supposing us to engage in a particular pursuit, 
what prospect have we of success? "The ob- 


ject of the undertaking may be great and va- 


luable ; but if there is. no reasonto expect 
that the pursuit of it can prosper, it is justly 
disregarded as an idle project that will never 
afford any reward for our efforts. This is 
precisely the case with regard to happiness. 
tisno doubt a fine thing if it could be at- 
tained ; but pune ever pursued it with suc- 
cess, It is like the country in the romance, 
in which the stores of the field are all gems 
and gold, and in which overtlowing plenty 
abounds: it is a fine country, but nobody can 
go there. 

“It is scarcely necessary to attempt to 
prove, by arguments, that a state of happiness 
cannot be attained in this world. ‘The history 
of mankind, bothin ancient and moderntimes, 
sufficiently establishes the fact. Some have 
expected to find felicity in riches; others 
have sought it from power, from pleasure, and 
even from fair and upright conduct ; but they 
have all been unsuccesstul. Disappoi..tments 
have awaited them; and bad health, or other 
unforeseen calainities, have rendered their 
efiorts fruitless. ven when no visible cause 
of infelicity existed, it has been found impos- 
sible to enjoy a high degree of happiness for 
any long period, merely because all human 
p'easure diminishes by « repetition of enjoy- 
inent. 

*€ Good health, and a natural cheerfulness 
of temper, produce as high a degree of hap- 
piness as we are capable of enjoying for any 
lengthoftime. Butthesewe cannotbe-tow upon 
ourselves 5 although we may no doubt throw 
them away. The true state of the case seems 
to be this: A certain limited degree or por- 
tion of pleasure is enjored by man in this 
world ; but this portion or degree is not pro- 
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duced by haman labour or industry. It is a 
gift bestowed by the Author of our existence, 
and arises not from any contrivance on our 
part. It is even given with little appearance 
of discrimination. ‘The young and the old, the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the foolish, are all nearly upon a level 
with regard to it. Like the rain, or the light 
of heaven, it comes freely, or not at all; in- 
somuch, that those men who have seriously 
engaged in the pursuit of happiness have unt- 
formly confessed, that all anxiety and labour 
concerning it are absurd, as they enjoy it 
most who court it least.” 

«© The contrary of all this takes place with 
regard to the perfection of our intellectual 
character. It 1s not bestowed, but may be 
gradually acquired. We are all born equally 
Ignorant, and equally feeble. Some do indeed 
appear to possess more quickness of apprehen- 
sion than others ; but this inequality is easily 
rectitied by superior industry: and those men 
never fail to attain to the highest degrees of 
intellectual excellence, who pursue it steadily, 
and make it most completely the business of 
their lives. An infant has none of it. Aman 
always has a portion of it ; and he is always 
capable of acquirag more of it than he ac- 

ually possesses ; for there is no end of the 
degrees in which it may be attained. 

“This being the true state of things, it is 
evident that happiness cannot, in this world, 
be justly regarded as a rational object of pur- 
suit, as it must always be pursued in vain. 
The great error with ade to it consists in 
supposing that it can be attained, or that it 
ean be increased, by our elforts, and in’ for- 
getting that it cannot be purchased by a 
price; that wherever it comes, it comes as a 
gift from heaven ; and that our nature can- 
not rise by industry to the possession of 
lucher degrees of it. But an excellent or im- 
proved mind is never given: it is always 
purchased; and the progress we are capabie 
of making in it is unbounded.” 

In the most important parts of this ex- 
tract the author declaims rather than ar- 
gues, he dogmatizes rather than proves : 
that an equal portion of happiness is en- 
joyed by every individual, and that this 
tl is independant of his exertion, 
he certainly states; but he leaves his reader 
to vuess by what process of reasoning he 
came to these conclusions. Surely Mr. 
Forsyth will not deny that a man perfect 
in body, and cultivated in mind, raised by 
fortune above the fear of poverty, pre- 
served by judgment from inaccuracy of 
conduct, aud blest in his pursuits with 
universal success ; a being enjoying all the 
pleasures of sense, possessing the gratiti- 
cations of prosperity, and commanding 
the delights of intellectual culttire ; surely 
such a being as this enjoys a portion of 
happiness far greater than the man un- 
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healthy, stupid, poor, and unfortunate ; 
deprived of the pleasures of sense by dis- 
ease, and of the pleasures of intellect by 
mental imbecility ; who suffers under the 
inconveniences and trembles at the terrors 
of poverty, whose every action is a blun- 
der, and every pursuit a failure. These 
are not imaginary characters only ; they 
are frequently to be found in the world. 
The happiness enjoyed by different indi- 
viduals, although seldom existing in such 
different proportions, is very unequally 
distributed. Again, can we doubt for a 
moment that much of the happiness of 
life depends on a skilful government of 
our actions, 7. e. on human exertion ? 
Does it not make us temperate, and thus 
produce the ease of health? Does it not 
make our conduct accurate, and thus af- 
ford us the cheerfuiness of prosperity ? 
Does it not enrich our minds, and thus 
open to us the pleasures of intelectual 
culture ? There can be little doubt there- 
fore that happiness is considerably the 
fruit of human exertion, and consequently 
a fit object of pursuit. We would exa- 
mine Mr. Forsyth’s arguments against this 
opinion. but he has given us no arguments 
for refutation. But even granting that we 
ave wrong in the foregoing reasoning; and 
supposing with him that human happiness 
is equally distributed among mankind, and 
cannot be increased by them ; and sup- 
posing also that intellect is as attainable as 
he is determined to think; we still deny 
that such a being as man should endeavour 
to attain it, voless as a means of procuring 
happiness. Such is the nature of man 
that happiness alone is adapted. to his ap- 
petites. Itis the essence of value; it is 
the principle of good, and every thing 
which is desirable is desirable tor pro- 
ducing it. This is an ultimate fact which 
we cannot pass, in our speculations ou 
the comparative value of human posses- 
sions. If intellect may be acquired at 
will, (a doctrine extremely consolatory to 
the student ardent With the love of fame) 
it does not follow that it ought to be pur- 
sued for its own sake. The possibility 
does not prove the value or the propriety 
of an acquisition. Intellect is valuable 
not for itself, but as it multiplies the 
sources of our pleasure. ; 

The chapter on the human wnderstand- 
ing, and its subordinate faculties, is exe- 
cuted in many parts with inexcusable slo- 
venliness, and incomprehensible obscurity. 
it contains nothing new, and the reader 
will frequently be offended by a want of 
clearness or accuracy. 
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« The voltintaty power of the mind or the 
will is exerted in three ways: in commandmg 
those muscles of the body by which its vari- 


ous movements are performed ; in directing’ 


the senses towards particular objects ; and in 
performing the office of recollection or volun- 
tary memory. ‘This last office, the voluntary 
power or will accomplishes thus: it arrests 
the train of our ideas or remembrances, till a 
particular idea can be deliberately perceived, 
and its differeace from every other idea felt 
or known ; or the will alters the current of 
our present ideas, that others, to which we 
wish to attend, may have an opportunity of 
presenting themselves. ‘ 

“hese two qualities or faculties of per- 
ception, and voluntary power or will, consti- 
tute the understanding or intellect ; and with 
the aid of the subordinate faculties of sensation 
and involuntary menory, they form what is 
called the mind ef inan. 

“ The perfection of the perceptive power 
is wisdom. [t is capable of untimited im- 
provement ; because there is no end of the 
degrees of acuteness and accuracy of discrimi- 
nation which it may acquire: and the number 
of objects upon which it may be exerted is 
unbounded. The perfection of the will or 
voluntary power constitutes attention in spe- 
culation; and selfcommand, fortitude or in- 
trepidity in action and in suffering. Its pos- 
sible improvement is also unlinited ; al- 
though it is easier to conceive its arrival at 
complete perfection, than the arrival of the 
perceptive taculty at the rame point, inasmuch 
as it seems more practicable to attain to com- 
plete selfcommand, than to attain to a per- 
fect perception or knowledge of the boundless 
works of nature.” 


In the three modes in which volition is 
said to be exercised, the first and second 
are identical. We direct our senses to 
particular objects, by muscular exertion. 
It is by certain muscles that the eyes are 
turned to visible objects, that the tongue 
is applied to distinguish tastes, that odo- 
riferous substances ‘are drawn into the 
nostrils, in short that our several senses are 
directed to their appropriate objects. If 
by ‘directing the senses to particular 
objects” the author meaiis the attention of 
the mind. to impressions made on the 
senses, the statement is obscure. 

The definition of wisdom is new. Per- 
ception is the act of the mind in perceiving 
ideas, and it perceives well wheu it per- 
ceives vividly, Accordiug to the author, 
therefore, wisdom consists in the vividness 
of the ideas of sense and memory ; and 
a wise man is he who smells, tastes, feels, 
hears, and sees, with uncommon acuate- 
ness, aud who remembers with the dis- 
tinctness of reality. But wisdom com- 
monly meaus the peffection of rewon ; 


of 

and reason consists in being able to call 
up, to compare, and otherwise to act upon 
our ideas at will. Wisdom therefore con- 
sists in the complete subordination of ideas 
to volition ; and a wise man is he, who 
with a slight exertion of will, is able to 
move or fix, or otherwise act upon, his 
ideas. 


«If. Memory is almost entirely the crea- 
ture of the understanding, or is produced by 
the joint eiforts of the perceptive and volun- 
tary powers. ‘That a sensation may be re- 
membered, it is necessary that an exertion of 
the will, or, as it is called, an act of attention, 
should be exerted. By this exertion of the 
will, two things are performed: the object of 
sense is distinctly exhibited, or, as it were, 
forced upon the notice of the perceptive fa- 
culty; and at the same time the perception is 
noted down in the memory as in a book or 
record. 

“Where ho attention is exerted, no im- 
pression appears to be made upon the me- 
mory. lLlence, when occupied about an in- 
teresting affair, a clock nay strike beside us, 
and an instant thereafter we shall forget that 
we heard it. Accordingly, in common lite, 
the reason most frequently assigned for for- 
getting an occurrence is, that we gave no at- 
tention to it.” ‘ 

Nothing can be more obscure and un- 
precise than these observations on me- 
mory. In voluutary remembrance, a train 
of ideas is certainly forced upoa the per- 
ceptive faculiy. At that time we per- 
ceive the ideas distinctly, and are able by 
this exertion of volition to perform the 
same action with more facility in future. 
The links which bind the ideas together 
become strengthened, and they follow 
each other with more readiness. We sup- 
pose this to be the meaning of the author, 
when he says that ‘* by remembering, the 
perception is noted down in the memory 
as in a book or record,” but the illustration 
rather tended to darken than to illuminate 
the idea. The paragraph immediately 
following it is equally open to criticism. 
When the mind is fixed by some interest- 
ing object, and a clock strikes near, it 
makes no impression upon the perceptive 
faculty. ‘The motion ef the clock pro- 
duces-the accustonsed vibration in the air, 
this vibration produces a tremealous mo- 
tioh in the drum‘of the ear, and the mo- 
tion extends along the nerve to the brain, 
but the mind does not receive any im- 

ression: a few minutes afier the mind 
joes not remember that the clock struck 
because it cannot remember what it has 
not ‘previously perceived by sense. Bat 
the wachos when he says, that “ where no 
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attention is excited no impression appears 
to be made on the memory,” seems to 
think that the sound of the clock . was 
heard, butis forgotten. If it be forgotten 
what evidence has he of its having been 
perceived ? 

The chapter on the imagination contains 
little either new or interesting. We insert 
that part which is most worthy of atten- 
tion; 


“ The mind or perceptive faculty distin- 
guishes the arrangements or objects which na- 
ture exhibits, from those which itself has 
formed, by recollecting at pleasure, that 
these last were of its own production: but 
among the other calamities to which mankind 
are exposed, this is one, and surely the most 
dreadiul, that the perceptive faculty some- 
times loses a portion of its voluntary power, and 
ceases to be able to command the memory or 
train of ideas, or to be able to call up, arrest, 
er dismiss ideas by an effort of its will, ‘This 
constitutes mania or madness. 

* Under such a disease, the train of ideas, 
or involuntary memory, proceeds as usual, 
aul presents to the mind all the objects of its 
former knowledge, and all the arrangements 
or imaginations that were ever-formed by 
itself: but as the voluntary power over the 
memory is partially lost, the mind cannot ar- 
rest the course of its ideas, to recollect or dis- 
tinguish which of them were originally of its 
own formation, and which of them arose from 
actual observation ; neither has it the power 
of disinissing at pleasure any image that me- 
Mory may chance to present to it... In such a 
situation, therefore, it believes as. realities all 
its notions, and all the remembrances that 
happen to present themselves, and acts ac- 
cordingly. 

“‘ Sieep ditfers from madness in this, that 
the madman usually possesses full power over 
the muscles of voluntary motion, and can fully 
exert all his limbs; whereas in sleep, all vo- 
Juntary power is lost over the body, as well 
as over the memory. ‘The train of ideas. goes 
on, and produces what are called .dreams. 
While the sleep remains, these dreams are 
believed to be true, or the ideas presented by 
the memory are regarded as realities; hecause 
there is no power of dismissing them, or of 
recollecting their origin; but as the voluntary 
power over the body lias ceased, as well as 
the power over the memory, the sleeper re- 
mains quiet, and does not disturb the world. 

“‘ Here, then, is the difference between a 
state of sound intellect, a state of madness, 
and a state of sleep. A man of sound mind 
can arrange his ideas so as to imagine. himse f 
created cinperor of China; but he can also 
recollect that this isa fancy of his own form- 
ing, and he can dismiss it from his thoughts, 
Tia madman chance to form the-same notion, 
he will believe it be true, and will assume the 
state of a monarch; for he can°command his 
borly aad even fis:nemory ina partial degrees 
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but he cannot dismiss an idea that presents 
itself strongly to his mind, nor so far exert re- 
collection as to perceive its origin. If the 
same fancy eccur toa man asleep, he will 
believe its truth like the madman: but he will 
lie still, and do nothing; for he has no power 
over his body.” 


A distinction exists much more strongly 
marked between sleep and madness thap 
this which the author draws. During 
sleep ideas of memory are mistaken for 
ideas of sense. ‘The sonorous, visual, and 
other ideas which form the materials of 
dreams, are mistaken for realities: it is 
not so in madness; the madman hears, 
sees, smells, like a sane person. It is in 
delirium only that the senses are thus 
diseased. A delirious person sees objects 
which no one else can see, and is so in- 
sensible to outward impressions that com- 
mon noises are not perceived, and present 
objects not attended to. It is a curious 
question to solve, why in dreams, ideas of 
memory are mistaken for ideas of sense. 
Mr. Hobbes thought that the scenes 
which arise in the mind during sleep, are 
as vivid and complete in all their parts as 
realities, and hence no difference is distin. 
guishable. But when we wake in the 
morning, and compare the occurrences of 
sleep with the sensations of a waking 
state, the difference in vividness is imme- 
diately evident. It is the want of this 
comparison in sleep which gives rise to 
the mistake. In the day, when ideas pass 
through the mind, and objects strike upon 
the senses, the impressions of the latter 
are felt to be so much more vivid than 
the former, that no mistake can take place. 
The constant comparison prevents any 
illusion: but during sleep, external ob- 
jects cease to make impressions upon the 
mind ; ideas cannot be compared with 
sensations, and are therefore mistaken for 
them. 

The chapter on taste is executed in a 
much more ingenious and perspicuous 
manner, than the preceding part of this 
volume. If we have not been convinced, 
at least we have been amused, by the au- 
thor’s speculations. The theory of the 
beautiful and sublime, as connected with 
the moral doctrine which commences the 
volume, must engage our attention and 
exercise our criticism. 


“On examining the various objects of ta te, 
it will be found, that. what is calied their 
beauty is only another name for their perfec- 
tion. - It consists of the skill and energy, or 
of the degree of imtellectual excellence, that 
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appezrs displayéd on amy occasion, or in the 
formation of any object. An object is called 
beautiful when it is excellent of its kind, or 
when a bigh degree of wisdom — to have 
been exerted in its production: ‘The pleasure 
with which it is regarded, is nothing else than 
the satisfaction which attends the contempla- 
tion of perfection, or of the valuable qualities 
of mind which the object has afforded an op- 
portunity of displaying. If the excellence of 
an object is uncommonly great, so as to re- 
quire a considerable effort to discern its whole 
worth, and all the skill and power which are 
manifested by means of it, such an object is 
said te be more than beautiful,—it is sublime. 
The opposite of beauty is deformity or im- 
perfection ; the opposite of sublimity is mean- 
ness, or extraordinary defectiveness.” 

To judge of the truth or falsehood of 
this theory, we must Inive recourse to-ex- 
periment. If any objects can be found 
beautiful or sublime, which display no 
exertion of intellect, the theory must be 
confessedly inaccurate. A beautiful land- 
scape pleases the beholder, without cast- 
ing his look beyond the scene before him, 
to the mind which produced it. The 
winding rivulet which nourishes the vege- 
tation of the place, may exhibit the intel- 
ligence of him who placed it there; and 
to the eye of the scientific observer, every 
part of the sceue may be stamped with in- 
tellect; but the perception of skill is de- 
nied to the generality of observers, who 
would be insensible to the beauty of the 
prospect if beauty consisted in intellect. 
Many objects may be found which ar- 
range themselves under the sublime, and 
which display not’ the slightest traces of 
intellectual exertion. The sea during a 
storm, and the volcano during its erup- 
tions, are undeniably sublime objects; but 
we cannot discern any skill in mountain 
dillows, in showers of cinder, or rivers of 
lava. 

About a third of the volume embraces 
the different disquisitions connected with 
religion. It is executed with ability and 
will be read with gratification. Ourau- 
thor, very consistently with his leading 
tenet, thus vindicates belief in Deity. 

<< It is a fact little attended to, but not the 
less true, that the existence of intelligent be- 
ings is all times merely a matter of supposi- 
tion. Every man knows his own existence 
by immediate perception; but he knows the 
existence of otter men, as rational beings, 
only in consequence of their actions. How 
do | know, for example, that any ane rational 
mind exists in the world excepting my own? 
I answer, thus: 1 perceive with my eyes 2 
form resembling my owm: It eats, drinks, and 
sleeps, as £ do: it utters language: it ex- 
presses sentiments of pain and pleasure, and 
miukes interesting and ingenious temarks: it 


Guy 
fashions curious machines ; and all its actions 
are regular, and have a tendency to produce 
soine effect. From all these circumstances, f 
find myself under the’ necessity of supposing 
that this form is inhabited by a mind similar 
to my own, that thinks, and feels, and chooses, 
and rejects, as Ido. Still this is only an in- 
ference, or a supposition, invented to’ account 
for appearances; for in no case can mind itself 
either be seen or touched. 

* But we discover the existence of an in- 
telligent Contriver of the universe precisely 
in the way that we discover the existence of 
each other. We find ourselves placed amidst 
a vast sceae of revolving worlds. ‘That on 
which we live is well adapted to the accom- 
modation and subsistence of various animals. 
These animals possess the most curious bodil 
structure, and the greatest variety of intel 
lectual character. ‘They are all suited, how- 
ever, to the state in which they are placed ; 
and were one circumstance of their form or 
situation changed they could not exist. A 
fish perishes on land ; the land animals perish 
in the water; and if the carnivorous animals 
had been formed without weapons to destroy 
their prev, they must have perished by fa- 
mine. from this suitableness and accommo- 
dation ofall the parts of nature to each other, 
we conclude that it is the work of a mind that 
discerns, at least as well as we do, what is fit 
and convenient, and what means are neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of any purpose. 
As we conclude from the productions and ac- 
tions of a man, that a rational mind inhabits 
his form; so, from the skilful contrivance of 
all the parts of nature, we conclude that it is 
inhabited and animated by a powerful mind. 
This great mind is invisible; but the mind of 
man is invisible also. This great mind is 
only known from its operations; but it is 
also ia this way only that the existence of the 
mind of man is known. Hence it follows, 
that we have precisely the same evidence of 
the existence of the Deity, or of a mind ihat 
arranged the universe, that we have of the 
existence of a living and thinking mind in any 
man or woman with whom we are acquaint- 
ed.” 

Having thus examined the present por- 
tion of the metaphysical labours of Mr. 
Forsyth, we take leave of him for a time. 
The volume, although it contains much 
retutable matter, displays a respectable 
portion of ingenuity, clearness, arrange- 
ment, consistency, and comprehension. 
These qualities will be increased by ex- 
ercise. The powers of the mind, like the 
muscles of the body, grow stranger by la- 
bour. 

This volume will, we fear, add litt 
that is valuable to our previous stock of 
metaphysical knowledge ; but it may be 
the forerunner te something of greater 
value. It may be only the gleaming of 
twilight, which will be follewed by the 
radiance of day. 
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Art. III.—Academical Questions. By the Right Hon Wi11am DrumMonp, 


K. C.F RS. E. Author of a Translation ef Perseus. 


METAPHYSICS, or the science of in- 
tellectual nature, appears to have been one 
of the earliest subjects of speculation which 
engaged the attention of philosophers. 
The operations of the understanding might 
seem a subject peculiarly adapted for the 
investigation of the human mind. Yet it 
has so happened that into no subject has a 
greater degree of perplexity and uncer- 
tainty been introduced, not so much per- 
haps from the nature of the study itself, 
as from the injudicious manner in which 
the pursuit of it has been conducted. Even 
to delineate and classify the operations of 
the mind with accuracy, is a task of no 
small nicety and difficulty, and requites 
the exercise of vigorous, steady, and acute 
observation. But not content with the 
discharge of this humbler duty, the philo- 
sophers of antiquity, and many of their suc- 
cessors in modern times, have sought to 
penetrate into the substantial nature of the 
soul, and without any data of experience, 
to trace it in its progress through past and 
future scenes of being. Hence the doc- 
trines of pre-existence, reminiscence, me- 
tempsychosis, with innumerable others 
equally visionary and unsubstantial. On 
the whole, therefore, in ancient literature, 
the science of metaphysics, notwithstand- 
ing the celebrity of the names recorded 
among the number of its votaries, and the 
geuius and labour expended on its culti- 
vation, does not seem to have been in ge- 
neral directed to objects of utility. Many 
sparks of truth were indeed struck out, but 
no steady and directing light was kindled. 

Intellecttial science seems in its full pro- 
portion to have partaken of the decay 
which taste, erudition, and knowledge of 
every species, sustained after the fall of 
the Roman empirer Under the school- 
philosophy it was indeed revived, but only 
to appear disguised under accumulated ab- 
surdities. Atter most literary pursuits had 
recommenced that career of improvement 
which they have scarcely ever since re- 
laxed, this was long enveloped in all the 
gloom of scholastic obscurity. France 
and England were the first to burst those 
fetters of authority in which the human 
faculties had been enchained. But the 
systems of Descartes and Malbranche 

. have disappeared, while Locke retains the 
glory, not perhaps of carrying the science 
which he investigated to pertection, but of 
‘having disincumbered it of many absurdi- 
ties, of having couducted the investigation 
with that caution which is the chazacter- 
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istic of trne philosophy, and of having laid 
down those first principles fron. which 
subsequent enquirers, we apprehend, will 
never be able to deviate with safety. 

Mr. Drummond in his preface elo- 
quently complains of the neglect into 
which metaphysical science has fallen in 
England, and particularly in our univer- 
sities, the representatives in many respects 
of our literary republic. ‘The fortune of 
this study among us has indeed been rather 
singular. The scholastic philosophy was 
able for centuries to maintain ay uncon- 
trouled dominion; the free genius of 
Locke, in overleay:ing the boundaries and 
exposing the absurdities of that philosophy, 
Was Considered as engaged in a rebellious 
attempt to overthrow an established em- 
pire; Europe acknowledged his merit and 
success, and they who condemned and dis- 
carded him soon claimed the honour of his 


‘Name. There now seems to be some dan- 


ger lest the veneration paid to his name 
should be his only honour ; and, as has 
happened in other instances, that while he 
is permitted to hold a high rank among 
the promoters of science, his theories and 
discoveries should be almost disregarded 
and forgotten. 

The following extract conveys the feel- 
ings of our author on this subject. 


« Little fortitude, however, is requisite to 
bear with indifjerence the misrepresentations 
of the ignorant, or the contempt of the vul- 
gar, the mistakes of the illiterate, or the pre- 
tensions of the superticial. The philosopher 
may calmly assert his claims against those, 
who would trick themselves out in his mantle, 
and may leave trivolity and dullness to them- 
selves, to scolt, or to revile, without experi- 
encibg any sepliments of regret or indigna- 
tion. It is nothing to him, that his tone and 
his language are iil imitated by the sophist ; 
that he is considered as a useless member of 
society by the heavy plodding man of busi- 
ness ; or. that he is exposed to the impotent 
ridicule of the gaudy coxcomb, by whem he 
cap never he approved, because he can never 
be understood. W hat is it to him, though his 
name be unknown among the monopolizers, 
the schemers, and the projectors, that throng 
the crowded capital of a mercantile ne- 
tion? Whaetis it to him, though his taleits 
be undervalued by the votaries and the 
victims of dissipation, felly, and fashion? 
What is it to him, though grandeur should 
have withdrawn its protection from genius ; 
though ambition should be satistied -with 
power alone ; and though power should only 
excit itsefioris to preserve itself? ‘1 hese things 
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rupt.the course of his st udies, nor disturb the 
serenity of his mind. But what must be his 
feelings, if he should find, that philosophy is 
persecuted, where science is professec to be 
taught? Are there not some, who seem de- 
sirous of excluding it from the plan of public 
education ? ‘The advantages which are to be 
derived trom classical knowledge are well un- 
derstood in one place; and a profound ac- 
quaintance with mathematics is highly esti- 
mated in another: while the study of the hu- 
man mind, which is the study of human na- 
ture, and that examination of principles which 
js su necessary to the scrutiny of truth, are 
either discouraged as dangerous, orneglected 
as useless.” 


The work of Mr. Drummond, though 
replete with learning and acute observa- 
tion, we find it from the wayit of a regular 
plan somewhat difficult to analyze. This 
deficiency is indeed almost unavoidable, 
as the present volume is only introductory, 
and is chiefly empleyed in controverting 
opinions and observations of former phi- 
losophers. It consists of two books, the 
former of which comprises nine chapters, 
which may be distinguished into three 
principal divisions. 

The first of these divisions, containing 
the first and second chapters, is chiefly 
employed in centroverting the propriety 
of those popular statements by which the 
mental operations are considered as dis- 
tinguishable into the exercise of various 
distinct intellectual facuities. Language 
of this sort the ablest metaphysicians have 
not hitherto serupled to employ. ‘ It 
cannot be doubted,” says Hume, “ that 
the mind is endowed with several powers 
and faculties; dhat these powers are distinct 
from each other; that what is really distinct 
to the immediate perception may be distin- 
guished by reflection, &c.” The conve- 
nience of this language, and its accommo- 
dation to practical purposes, cannot surely 
be disputed; it is only its philosophical 
avcuracy that is questioned by Mr. Drum- 
mond. The arguments which he em- 
ploys display ail the refinement of meta- 
physical subtlety. Is power, he asks, a 
cause or an effect? If an ultimate cause, 
it is a principle beyond which we cannot 
proceed, and the supposition of distinct 
intellectual powers is destractive to that 
of the unity of the mind. If power is an 
attribute of substance, atd things are dis- 
tinguished only by their qualities, the sup- 
position terminates in the confusion ef 
substance, material, intellectual, and di- 
vine. ‘The object of this and the subse- 
quent reasoning it is difficult to apprehend, 
from adetect that a the whole 
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work as it now appears; our want of know- 
ledge respecting tke positive system which 
the author intends to establish. The re- 
marks on Locke’s account of power are 
more obvious, and few metaphysical rea- 
soners of the present day will withhold 
their assent from them. The following 
extract, though mingled with some ovca- 
sional obscurity from the circumstance to 
which we have just alluded, contains some 
valuable remarks. 


*€ The author of the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding is of opinion, that we obtain an 
idea of power, from observing the motion, 
which external bodies communicate to each 
other, and trom attending to the influence of 
our voliiions over our thoughts. We have 
certainly been led by (.ese means to assume 
the existence of power: it may be doubted, 
if we thence acquire any notion of it. 

“The motion of external bodies does not 
furnish us with any idea of what may be the 
motive principle. To perceive one object. 
impelling and another impelled, is not to per- 
ceive that, which generates and continues 
motion. While impulse imparts impulse, | 
may be sensible of a spend etiect, which, 1 
may conclude, is produced by a repeating 
cause; but I have no perception of the cause. 
"The vis movendi is no object either of sense, 
or of understanding. { see the thing moved, 
and I cannot conceive the force, by which it 
is moved. 1 suppose the earth to be carried 
in its orbit round the sun by the power of zra- 
vitation ; and | do not thence pretend that § 
have an idea, or notion, of the power of gra- 
vitation. | am acquainted with the eflect; 1 
may suppose, though I do not perceive tire 
occult cause. I cannot, therefore, conchide, 
that Jacquire any notion of power, by obsers - 
in the motion ef external bodies. 

« When it is asserted, that the mind reca'ls, 
combines, or separates, ideas, according ta irs 
volitions, it may be suspected, that sutlicienus 
attention has not been given to the subject. 
A volition is a modified desire, exclusive (at 
doctor Priestley observes) ef any tunultuocs 
emotion. A desire is the indistinct perception 
of an idea; but desive by ao mans implies 
power. We could not have argued 4 prearé. 
that volition would be followed by action, ot 
desire by gratification, even where this happers 
most frequently. May it not then be doubted, 
whether there be any thing positively causal 
in volition, or whether any Using necessacity 
happea, because it has been willed by the 
mind? There can be no such thing as power 
which is contingent. 

“The power of the mind over ideas has 
been oftener peremptorily assumed, thaw 
clearly explained. We have detined volition 
to be a modified desire. Now the ideas, 
which are the objects of volition, must have 
been already: present to the mind, before any 
desire concerning them could exist. There 
can be no desire about that, which is no ob 
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ject of perception ; and the idea, about which 
we will, must be previously distinguished by 
us. How then shall we pretend, that ideas 
present themselves to eur contemplation by 
the power of the will, or by the choice of the 
mind ? 

«The observations, which T have just made, 
may be illustrated from ideas of memory. If 
in recollecting any train of ideas, | perceive a 
broken link in the chain, which I desire to fill 
up, my volition is not employed about the 
absent idea itself, but about the removal of a 
want, of which Lam perceptive. Having, for 
example, the first and third ideas of a train, I 
may perceive the absence of the intermediate 
idea, and may desire to recollect it ; though 
my volition is not employed about this for- 
gotten idea itself, fortis no object of my per- 
ception. 1 do, however, perceive an inter- 
rupted association of ideas; and tie painful 
sensation, Which accumpanies any association 
felt to be wrong, may induce me to dwell upon 
the train, until it present itself to my mind in 
its original and proper order. “Thus if | forget 
a word in a verse, which [ formerly knew, | 
perceive its absence from the altered sense 
and the broken harmony. By repeating to 
myself the words, which L do know, the tor- 
gotten word often recurs to my mind. This 
happens, because the longer we attend to any 
ideas, the more distinctly we comprehend 
them ; and because those ideas, which were 
formerly associated in our minds, more rea- 
dily present themselves to the understanding. 

** Iu the same manner it may be argued, 
that ideas of intellect and imagination do not 
always present themselves to the mind by an 
act of the will. It is not always according to 
volition, that the orator arranges his discourse, 
er that the poet paints to the imagination. 
On the contrary, it would seem difficult to 
comprehend, how volition should ever inilu- 
ence the reasoning of the one, or the fancy of 
the other.” 


The conclusion of the chapter contains 
some just ethical remarks, conveyed in 
elegant language, respecting the operation 
of the passions, and their independance on 
any direct and authoritative coutroul of the 
will. 

In the second chapter, in controverting 
the distinction between active and passive 
powers of the soul, the abstract subject of 
power is resumed, We may incidentally 
remark that @ passive power is a very 
strange expression. It is however clearly 
shewn, in conformity with the reasoning 
of Hume, that with respect to the material 
world, when we speak of the relation of 
cause and effect, we have’ no idea of the 
power exerted, the causal efficacy ; we 
perceive only the connection of events, or 
more strictly speaking, of perceptions, 
Some perplexing questions are then started 
gespecting the distinctions between, the 
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active and passive states of the soul, which 
will not however create much difficulty to 
a necessarian, who regards the soul as al- 
ways passive, at least in the sense of being 
subject to laws of cdusation in all its ope- 
rations. 

The ideas of substance and primary mat- 
ter, with the opinions of some ancient and 
modern philosophers on these subjects, 
form the basis of the third and fourth 
chapters. It is obvious to every reader of 
Locke, that while he possessed the great 
principles of mental philosophy, he did 
not im all instances extend them to their 
full application. Thus on the subject of 
substance he has been betrayed into 
some inconsistency with the principles 
which he himself has laid down. His in- 
accuracy is well exposed by Mr. Drum- 
mond. His very language indeed on this, 
as on some other occasions, betrays the 
confusion of his ideas. Speaking of the 
obscure notion which he supposes the hu- 
man mind to possess of substance, ‘ It is 
a supposition,” he says, ‘* of one knows 
not what support of such qualities as are 
capable of producing simple ideas in us.” 
‘** Now a supposition,” as Mr. Drummond 
justly remarks, ‘ of one knows vot what, 
does not give an obscure idea, but rather 
no idea at all.” The fact is, as must ap- 
pear to every attentive observer of the 
operations of his own mind, that of sub- 
stance as of power, we are incapable otf 
forming any positive idea. In the subse- 
quent chapter the primary matter of the 
ancient and modern peripatetics is suc- 
cesstully ridiculed. 

The four succeeding chapters are de- 
voted to the consideration of the great 
metaphysical question respecting the dis- 
tinction between the primary and secon- 
dary qualities of matter, in which the opi- 
nion is decisively maintained, that the 
former equally with the latter are the crea- 
tures of perception. ‘Lhe following is the 
author's statement of the object of these 
chapters. 

«© There can be no doubt, says Lord Mon- 
borddo, that ideas have their models and ar- 
chetypes in the nature of things, and that bo- 
dies under various figures are the objects 
which afiect our senses. [i there were no 
doubt, there would be no dispute. Bat there 
is a dispute. Several philosophers have at- 
tempted to prove, that the mind is sentient, 
that the senses are not so, and that we, who 
only feel in ourselves, are incapable of disco- 
vering the causes of perception, and the 
sources of sentiment. For the same reasons 
they have questioned the existence of external 
qualities, Of these qualities the secondary 
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are admitted to exist, only as they are per- 
ceived ; at least . all the disciples of Locke 
and Des Cartes. With respect to the primary 
qualities of m< ty : oe ater doubts have been 
eatertained, Berkeley hias certainly employed 
some forcible reasoning, to show, that they 
have no externa! existence. I shall content 
myself, with endeavouring to explain, in what 
manner they are conte mplate d by the mind 5 
and in order to do this with greater preci ion, 
I shall treat separately, in three fol lowing 
chapters, of solidity, extension and motion. 





The sixth chapter briefly treats the ques- 
tion of solidity. ‘This is a subject on witch 
it may appear surprising that controversy 
should have existed. The human faculties 
are evidently incapable of communicating 
any other idea of solidity than of resist- 
ance, whicli however insuperable by any 
force which we are able to employ, we 
have no means of ascertaining to be in- 
finite. 

The important sebject of extension fur- 
nishes the next topic of investigation. 
After attempting to show with the bishop 
of Cloyne what extension is not, the au- 
thor proceeds, in one of the few instances 
of this nature which occur in his volume, 
to advance a positive theory, which we 
therefore think it our duty to present to 
our readers, without professing to vouch 
for its perspicuity. 


«* Thus far, therefore, I shall be found to 
have czincided with the bishop of Cloyne ; 
and to have arrived by a different induction 
to a similar conclusion. Still something more 
is necessary to explain my notions concerning 
extension; for it belongs to philosophy to 
point out both what may be improbable, and 
what may have the appearance of tae greatest 
prob: ibility. 

“As it is by the sight and the touch, that 
we acquire our notions of any extension, and 
as it is also by the comparison of such ideas, 
that we learn to distinguish the relative pro- 
portions of magnitudes ; so we may not im- 
properly term extension a simple mode of 
duration. I shall endeavour to illustrate this 
theory, as clearly as I can. 

“ Tet any whole visible extent, answering 
tothe whole visual angle, at which ali the 
rays of light falling upon the retina are con- 
centrated, be denominated a continuous quan- 
tity. Again, let any app went disunited 
qua intities, equal to particular objects, and 
inaking parts of continuous oan itity, be call- 
ed discrete. Continuots extension will be 
equal to what I term the simple mode of du- 
qation; and discrete quantities to particular 
combinations of the same simple idea. Inthe 
extension, which is continuous, we @nly con- 
sider the simple mode itseif; buat in discrete 
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this in fact gives us the difference, as we shail 
have occasion afierwards more fully to show, 
between one discrete qui antity and another. 

“© When I look out of my window, the ob- 
jects, Which I sce before me, give me notions 
of discrete quantities. ‘The mind cannot cons 
template more than one idea ata time, with 
whatever rapidity whole trains may pass be- 
fore it; anda regular series of images passes 
in my imagination, while I survey ‘the ptos- 
pect before me, and while the neighbouring 
shores, covered with buildings, gardens, and 
Vineyards, the sea, a remote promontory y, and 
a. "ther island, fill the painted ‘tield of my 
Vision, and me essiveiy attract my notice. 
But all these objecis, with their di ferent dis- 
tances, and relative mageitudes, being, as it 
were, swuamed up, make me perceptive of the 
simple imede of duration, which has been 
called continuous extension.” 


On the subject of motion, the author 
likewise advances a theory ter minating in 
this definition: motien is “ mutation in 
the combinations of our ideas of exten- 
sion.” This observation scarcely ha garg 
to be advanced with the formality of 
theory, containing nothing more than the 
plain fact that whatever be the cause or the 
nature of motion, its effect is a change in 
the order of those perceptions, which we 
are accustomed to consider as the repre- 
sentatives of material archetypes. 

The ninth chapter contains a series of 
observations on the senses, intermixed 
with various digressive remarks, which 
prove the erudition, the taste, and the 
sckne>, of the author. The purpose of 
them in relation to the subsequent parts 
of the work must be to establish a theory 
of pure idealism. 

Some of the sceptical arguments in this 
chapter seem to be urged rather too far, 
when the residence of what are termed the 
qualities of matter is deduced to be in the 
mind itself, from the various judgments 
which men exercise respecting them. 
Surely the most zealous advocates of ma- 
terial archetypes never maintained that 
the operation of the cause is not modified 
by the circumstances of the percipient 
being through whose o ee it acts. 

The second book is divided into ten 
chapters, at the head of each of which 
stands the name of some celebrated philo- 
sopher, some of whose opinions our aca- 
dcmical disputant finds it necessary to call 
into question. The writers who here pass 
the orceal ot his examination are the tol- 
lowing: Descartes, Bacon, Newton, 
nos&; some mechanical philosophers, who 
suppose the vital or aninal spirits to be the 

ax 
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immediate instruments by which the soul 
holds communication with the external 
world; Hartley, Tucker, Leibnitz, Hart, 
Reid. The conclusion of the article on 
the philosophy of Descartes, affords a fa- 
vourable specimen of Mr. Drummond's 
powers of writing. 


“ Perceptiones nostra, says Des-Cartes, 
sunt etiam duarwn specicrum, et quads 
caiman pro causa habent, a te corpus: **** 
outnes perceptiones quas nondum explicui, 
veniunt ad animam opera nervorum, et Ue er 
eus hac est differentia, quod qrasdum refe- 
ramus ad objecta externa qi sensus nosiros 
Jferiunt, alias ad nostra corpus, aut quas- 
dam ejus partes, et denique alias ad nosiram 
aiuiman. But there was a period whea the 
author doubted of the existence of his nerves, 
of his body, and of external objects. He ne- 
vertheless affirmed, that he thought, and per- 
ceived; nor did he doubt, that he had all 
those perceptions, which he now tells us, have 
his body’and external objects for their causes. 
It is evident, then, that during this period of 
scepticism Des-Cartes must have thougit, 
that he was solely perceptive of his sensations 
and ideas. Now if it be possible for the hu- 
man mind to contemplate to-day, what is 
called the external world, without being per- 
ceptive of any thing but sensations and ideas ; 
it seems rather unaccountable, that in again 
surveying the same objects to-morrow, the 
mind shall discover things, which are neither 
sensations, nor ideas. If all the objects, 
which I perceived an hour ago, existed only 
in mv own mind; ain [ now to pretend, that 
they are perceived by me, as existing out of 
my mind? We may indeed suspect that Des- 
Cartes was not hitherto satisfied witi kis own 
reasoning concerning the existence of the 
material world, since his belief in it tinally 
rested upon this, that the Deity could not 
desire to deceive him. ‘The supposition 
would be impious. God does not deceive 
us; but we deceive ourselves. We ae not 
satisfied with speaking of the objects of our 
erception—of what we feel and understand. 
Ve seek to attach ideas to mere abstractions, 
and to give being to pure denominations. 
‘The dreams of our imaginations become the 
standards of our faith. Essences, which can- 
not be defined; substances, which cannot be 
conceived; powers, which have never been 
comprehended ; and causes, which operate, 
we know not how; are sounds familiar to the 
language of error. Accustomed to hear them 
from our infancy, we seldom enquire into 
their meaning. Our early associations form 
the code of our reason. We forget our tirst 
impressions ; ner recollect how simple are 
the elements of all eur knowledge. Deiuded 


by his own mind, man continues to wander 


in the mazes of the labyrinth, which hes bée- 
fore him, unsuspicious of his deviations trom 
the truth. Like some knight of romance in 


an enchanted place, he mistakes the tictious 
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He 
is dazzled by the effulgence of the meteor, 
and thinks he sees by the light of the sun. 
The prisoner who dreams in his dungeon, 
imagines himself walking abroad in the fields, 


for the real, and the false for the true. 


or in the streets. He enjoys the swects of 
fancied liberty. See, how gladly he inhales 
the tresh air of the morning, or embraces the 
frieuds whom he loves. He suspects not, that 
the world, which he has revisited, exists only 
in himself; and that he must shortly awake 
to the conviction of his error—to solitude, 
captivity, and sorrow. Is there no being, 
who resembles this dreamer? Is there not 
one, who perceives his own ideas, and calls 
them external objects; who, thinks he dis- 
tinguishes the truth, and who sees it not; 
who grasps at shadows, and who follows 
phantoms; who passes from the cradle tq the 
tomb, the dupe and often the victim of the 
illusions, which he himself has created ?” 


In the uncennected state in which these 
chapters appear, it will not be necessary 
to cuter on a minute analysis of them; we 
shall content ourselves with referring to 
the most remarkable passages and obser- 
vations. 

In the article of Bacon, the subject of 
power, and the supposition of distinct 
mental powers and faculties, is resumed. 

We do not fully comprehend Mr, 
Drummond’s hypothesis respecting power, 
and we suppose that in the subsequent vo- 
lume it will be more fully developed and 
employed. We fully agree with him that 
the human mind is incapable of forming 
an idea of power; but some parts of the 
following paragraph, if not incautiously 
expressed, might tempt his readers to sup- 
puse that he denies its existence. 

«The doctrine of necessity has been 
severely stigmatised by many writers of 
great authority. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the blame do not rest 
in a considerable degree with themselves. 
Had they been less strenuous in asserting 
the necessary connection between causes 
and etfects—had they not insisted on that 
occult operation by which one thing is 
said to act upon another—had they not, in 
shorf, supposed the existence of powers 
which cau never be contingent, whenever 
they wished to account for pheenomena of 
nature and.the world, they would not have 
been so much embarrassed by the danger- 
ous conclusions which are made by neces- 
sarians, and which, upon the principles 
admitted by both parties, are more easily 
denied than proved to be false. p. 142.” 

The third chapter boldly, but in our 
opinion unjustly, charges the Newtonian 
systema Of the world with a tendency to 
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atheism. Be it admitted that matter is 
endowed with powers by which the ope- 
rations of the universe are conducted, does 
not the arrangement of matter se as to be 
capable of exerting these powers in refe- 
rence to the purposes of the system, still 
point, with undiminished certainty, to an 
intellectual author of the scheme? Tic 
movements of the watch are effected by 
the laws of elasticity and percussion; but 
the intellect of the artificer appoints the 
direction and objects of those powers. 

The fourth chapter is occupied by a 
copious and abie representation of th 
system of Spinosa, in a dialogue iia 
Theophilus, an orthedox theist, Hylus, a 
Spinosist, and Eugenius the arbiter of the 
dispute, who sustains, we stippose, the 
person of the author. He does not, how- 
ever, favour us with any systems of his 
own, but expresses his hope on anoiher 
occasion of explaining bis acaennetiae and 
system. Addressing himself to Theophi- 
Jus, he says, “ In the mean a I co not 
hesitate in declaring that the doctrines of 
Ulylus appear to me to be altogether erro- 
neous ; and yet with every wish to sup- 
port your cause, and with a firm convic- 
tion of the truth of the two great prin- 
ciples which you have taught, namely, the 
existence of a Deity, and the immortality 
of the soul, I cannot assent to many of 
your arguments. I do not mean to say, that 
you spoke ineloquently ; but 1 think you 
set out with making “many injudicious 
concessions to Hylus. If he did obtain 
any advantages in this discussion, it has 
been owing to your imprudence. Verum 
hec hactenus ; cetera quotiescumque 
voletis, et hoc loco, et aliis, parata vobis 
erunt.” 

In the seventh chapter, Tucker, the au- 
thor of ‘ the Light of Nature pursued,’ 
falls under the examination of our enqui- 
rer. His mechanical system is justly con- 
demned, and occasion is taken to contro- 
vert the encomium bestowed on him by 
Dr. Paley, as unrivailed in the talent of 
illustration. ‘This leads to a critical di- 
gression on the varieties of style applicable 
to the treatment of different subjects, and 
that especially which is suitable to the 
investigation of metaphysical topics. 

The eighth chapter is employed in the 
investigation of the system of Leibnitz, 
which is well stated, and its merits fairly 
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appreciated. As a production of genius it 
receives a merited portion of praise ; as 2 
philosophical investigation, it is evidently 
deficient in the most requisite circum- 
stances of evidence and proof. 

A German philosopher of no mean 
fame in his country, but whose system, if 
intelligible, is at least little understood by 
the philosophers ef this country, Ema- 
nue] Kant, is next brought forward, and 
provokes rather move than an usual portion 
of Mr. Drummond's severity; To a re- 
presentation of his system we profess our- 
selyes totally inadequate, and we have 
reason to suppose that for a just and able 
statement of it, it would be necessary to 
have recourse to German literature, or the 
Latin transiations of the professor's works. 
With the latter Mr. Drummond appears 
to be acquainted, and the result of his en- 
quiry is an 1 uiter condemnation of the Kan- 
tk Mp hijos yphy as a systen) of mystic ism : 
tending to the revival of the scholastic phi- 
i other system of equalls 
laborious trifling disguise of a 
formidable nomienciatere, in the 
tion of which reason 
finition can be ended. 

The philoso} . Reid, which is 
the last sut bject of Jean ion, is diametri- 
cally opposed to the system which Mr. 
Drummond appears inclined to establish, 





r sy 
, unde: - the 
acquisi- 
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Lis fatigu ed before de - 


phy of 


that of pure idealism. The accurate and 
investigating spirit of the author receives 


however a just tribute of respect. 

Our analysis of many parts of this work 
has been sufiic iently minate , and our ex- 
tracts sufficiently copious, to enable our 
readers to appreciate its character and 
merits. In one respect, as we have before 
observed, it appears under a disadvantage, 
as stating no positive system, and occupied 
by distinct topics of controversy, the refe- 
rence of which toa common purpose, it is 
not always easy to discover. Mr. Drum- 
mond has however fully established his 
own character as a man of learning and 
taste, and an acute metaphysical enquirer. 
The elegance of style with which his book 
is written, though not entirely free trom 
indications of the time labor, is such as 
renders him, in this respect, not an unfit 
associate of Berkeley and Hume. We 
shall be anxious to witness the continuae 
tion of his labours. 


Art. IV.—E£pea Plerocnia, or the Diversions of Purley. By J. H.Tooxe. Part I. 
4to. pp. 516 


FEW good books have been written on 


the theoty of language: this is one- of 
Xx2 
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them. Philosophic linguists have mostly 
pursued the Aristotelic, the antient, me- 
thod of reasoning, a priori; they have 
rarely recurred to the Baconian, the mo- 
dern, method of reasoning, a pesieriori. 
They have examined ideas instead of phe- 
nomena, suppositions instead of facts. 
‘The only method of ascertaining in what 
manner speech originates, is to enquire 
historically into the changes which single 
words undergo; and from the mass of 
instanees, within the examination of: our 
experience, to infer the general law of 
their formation. This has been the pro- 
cess of Mr, Horne Tooke. He first exa- 
niined our prepositions, conjunctions, and 
adverbs, all those particles of speech fool- 
ishly called insignificant, and shewed that 
they were either nouns or verbs in dis- 
guise, which had lost the habit of inflec- 
tion. He now examines our adjectives 
and abstract substantives, ard shows that 
they too are all referable to nouns or 
verbs, describing sensible ideas. 

Whether this opinion is strictly new, 
carcely merits enquiry; it was never ap- 
plied before on so grand a scale, and in so 
instructive a manner. A critic on the 
first volume of the Diversions of Purley 
states, th: it Schultens had derived a long 
string of Hebrew adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, from nouns extant in 
that lancudze; and that he adds: Apud 
Latinos quoque conjunctiones mulie @ no- 
minibus oriunde. Lennep again in his 
Analogia observes: Ex octo igttur par- 
t:Lus orationis, vulsd statuunt grammatici, 
verbum et ramen principem locum obtinent, 
cum relique onnes fucile ad harum alter- 
utram referri queant. Gregory Sharpe, in 
his Origin and Structure of the Greek 
Tongue, reveals the important fact, that 
the personal inflections of verbs have been 
formed by coalescence with auxiliaries. 
Such scattered solitary observations may 
have prepared and do confirm the coni- 
prehensive ralizations of Mr. Horne 
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‘hooke ; but to him the English language 
owes the pristine introduction of just prin- 


ciples, and a most extensive, learned, and 
detailed application of them to the ety- 
mology of its terms. He bas laid the 
groundwork of a good dictionary. 
Aristotle, and other ancient gramma- 
rians, had perceived and taught ‘that Jan- 
euage consisted of yerbs and nouns. To 
this grand distribution of the parts of 
speech, Horace, talking of the invention 
of language, alludes : 
* a? Sic verba, quibus voces sensusque no- 
tarent, 
WNomiuaque invenere.” 


Yet if we attend to the process of ac- 
quirement among children (and it is by 
the same steps that a savage horde must 
collectively pass in the evolution of a dia- 
Ject), we shall be compelled to rank the 
iniexjection first, as the original kind of 
word. It is long before children can dis- 
tinguish between objects and phenomena ; 
their first articulations describe sensations 
and perceptions, which they have not yct 
earnt to refer to external objects. The 
first sounds they utter are simple vowels, 
the oh and ci of pain, the ee and ah of 
attention and wonder, the oo of disgust, 
Such sounds describe an enduring action, 
or rather passion, of the child’s frame ; 
and therefore approach nearer to verbs 
than to nouns. ‘Lhe radical or auxiliary 
verb seems to have been originally an in- 
terjection imitative of suction. “The Latin 
sum signifies T suck; it is etymologically 
connected with stwuen the pap, or dug. 
The English I am is derived from the 
sane root with ammel nipple, amme nurse, 
and emma mother. ‘The first nouns again 
rather describe impressions than objccts, 
and thus begin by being interjections. 
The sheep is called baa, the cataract gush, 
the bird cuckue: all is onomatoporia 
with the savage. ‘The indicative interjec- 
tion Ae? in many languages forms the 
basis of the demonstrative pronouns, of 
the articles, and of the substantive pro- 
nouns of the third person. Lord Mon- 
boddo is of opinion that verbs grew out of 
interjections, and preceded nouns. * From 
this account (says he in the Origin and 
Progress of Language, Vol. [. p. 481) it 
appears that the first sounds articulated 
were the natura] cries of men, by which 
they signified their wants and desires to 
one another, such as calling one another 
tor certain purposes, and other such things 
are were most necessary for ‘carrying on 
any joint work. Then in process of time 
ether cries would be articulated, to signi- 
fy that such and such actions had been 
performed were performing, or that 
such and such events had happened rela- 
tive to the common business. Then names 
would be invented of such objects as they 
were conversant with. ‘This increase of 
words would make more articulation ne- 
céssary : and thus the language would 
grow by degrees ; and as it grew it would 
be more and more broken by consonants, 
but still the words would retain a great 
deal of their original nature of animal 
cries.” 

To strictly elementary speculations the 
interlocutors of these wiuged words sel- 
dom ascend; they do not discuss the ori- 
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gin, but the progressive formation of carly 
language. ‘Their conversations are eight 
innumber. ‘The first treats ot the rights 
of man, and explains the word right to 
mean that which is directed, or ordered. 

The four next are very valuable: they 
concern abstraction, and reduce many 
words current among the metaphysicians 
to their precise and only intelligible em- 
ployment. The lamentable decay of ety- 
wological studies in this country has been 
a great cause of the quantity of jargon 
oftered to the public as reasoning. No 
mau cin write with propriety on any sub- 
ject wuo does not understand the words 
he uses; yet scarcely any one of our me- 
taphysical philosophers, except Hobbes, 
has even endeavoured to understand his 
terms. An entertaining excursion is that 
which respects the word lord. 


¢ Speaking of Varlets, you mentioned the 
word Lord, ~ That word is not yet become 
quite an opprobrious term, whatever it may 
be hereafter; which will depend entirely 
upon the conduct of those who nay bear that 
title, and the means by which it may usually 
be obtained. But what does the word mean? 
For I can never believe, with Skinner, that it 
proceeds from “ rivf, pani-, et Ford (pro Af 
tord), suppeditare: quia sciticet multis panem 
largitur, i.e. multos ait.” For the animal 
we have lately known by that name is intirely 
of a different description. 

“You know, it was anciently written 
rluford; and our etymologists were misled 
by riaf, which, as they truly said, certainly 
means and is our modern loaf. But when 
they had told us that joaf came from rlaf, 
they thought their business with that word 
Was completed. And this is their usual prac- 
tice with other words. But [ do not so un- 
derstand etymology. T couldas well be con- 


tented to stop at loaf inthe English, as at r/af 


in the Anglosaxon: for such a cerivatien af- 
fords no additional nor ultimate meaning. 
The question with me is stili, why rdaf in the 
Anglosaxon? I want a meaning, as the cause 
of the appellation; and not merely a similar 
word in another language. 

“ Had they considered that we use the dif- 
ferent terms ‘bread and dough and loaf for 
the same material substance in different 
states; they would probably have sought for 
the etymology or ditferent meanings of those 
words, in the circumstances of the different 
states. And had they sought, they probably 
would have found: and the meaning of the 
word rlaf would have saved thein trom the 
absurdity of their derivation of Lord. 

“ Breal we have already explained: It is 
brayed grain, After breaking or pounding 
the grain, the next state in the process to- 
wards loaf is dough. And 


“* Dough—TIs the past participle of the Ap- 
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giosaxon verb deawian, to moisten or to wet. 
Dough therefore or dow means werted. 

«© You will not fail to observe en passant, 
that dew (a. s. deaw), though ditferently 
spelled and pronounced, is the same parti- 
ciple with the saine meaning. 


« Ane hate fyry power, warme and dew, 

Heuinly begynnyng and original 

3ene in thay sedis guhilkis we saulis cal. 

Douglas, lib. 6. page 191. 

** Of Paradise the well in sothfastnes 

Moyson that tloweth in to sondry royames 

The soyle tu adewe with his swete streames. 
Lufe of oure Lady, page 165. 


“Wherefore his mother of very tender herte 
Out braste on teres and might herselfe nat 
stere, 
That all bydewed where her eyen clere. 
Lyfe of oure Lady, page 167. 
«And Iet my breste, benigne lorde, be 
dewed 
Downe with somme drope from thy mageste. 
Lufe of oure Lady, page 182, 
“ With teares augmenting the fresh mornings 
aqeaw. 
Romeo and Juliet, page 54 
** Ter costly bosom strew’d with precious 
orient pearl, 
Bred in her shining shells, which to the deaw 
doth yawn, 
Which deaw they sucking in, conceive that 
lusty spawn, 
Poly-aibion, Song 30.” 


The sixth conversation discusses adjec- 
tives, and refutes convincingly many de- 
finitions of Harris, Lowth, and other 
scholastic grammarians. The introduc- 
tory part will suttice to explain the au- 
thar’s theery. 


** You imagine then that you have thus 
set aside the doctrine of abstraction. 

“| Will it be unreasonable to ask you, 
What are these adjectives and_ participles by 
which you think you have achieved this 
feat?. And first, What is an adjective? I dare 
not call it noun adjective: for Dr. Lowth 
tells us, page 41, £ Adjectives are very im- 
properly called nouns, for they are not the 
names of things.’ 

« And Mr. Harris (Hermes, kook 1. chap. 
10.) says—* Grammarians have been led into 
that strange absurdity of ranging adjectives 
with nouns, and separating them from verbs ; 
though they are homogeneous with respect 
to verbs, as both sorts denote attributes: thev 
are heterogeneous with respect to nouns, 2s 
never properly denoting substances.’ 

“ You see, Harris and Lowth concur, that 
adjectives are not the names of things; that 
they never properly denote substances, But 
they differ in their consequent arrangement. 
Lowth appoipts the adjective to a separate 
g 
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station by itself amongst the parts of speech 
and yet expels the paiticiple from amo 
them, though it had long figured there: 
Harris classes verbs, participles, 
tives te ogether under one head, v 
tive: 

- These gentlem ren see y widel ly from some 
of their ab! t pred CCCSSOTS. : 
kins, W ais, ‘Sai iciop pius, and 
sius, considerable eand jus tly respected names, 
tell us far otuerwise. 

‘* Scaliger, lib. 4. ¢ 

concretum ab abstr 
tichis, non sigailic cer 

a W ilkins, Part 1. chan. 3. 
true genu.ne sense of a nuun ad 
fixed to consist 
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Sect. 8. ¢ The 
dje ctive will be 
in this; that it imports this 

genaral notion, of pertaining to.’ 

“ Wallis, page 92. 6 Adjectivum respec- 
tivum est nihil aliud quain ipsa vox substan- 
tiva, adjective posita. 

“« Page Quodiibet substantivum 
adjective positum degenerat in adjectivum.’ 

“ Page .29. © EX substantivis fant ad- 
jectiva copix, addita terminatione y, &c.’ 

** Sanctius, — 

“1 beg you to proceed no farther with 
your authorities. Can vou suppose that 
Warris and Lowth were ‘unacquainted with 
them: or that they had not re ad much more 
than all which you can produce upon the sub- 
ject, or probably have ever seen? 

“<1 doubt it not inthe least. But the health 
of the mind, as of the hody, depends more 
upon the digestion than the swallow. Away 
then with authorities: and let us consider 
their reasons. “They hav e given us but one ; 
ar ad t! iat one, de »pendi ing me rely ur pon the ir 
own unfounded assertion, viz. That adjec- 
tives are not the names of things. Let us 
try that. 

“I think you will not deny that gold and 
brass and silk, is each of them the name of a 
thing, and denotes a subs ance. Jf then I 
say—A gold-ring, a brass-tulx - a silk-string 
here are the substantives adjective posit, 
yet names of things, and denoting substances. 

“ia ain I say--a golden ring, a brazen 
tube, a silken —_ k do gold and brass and 
silk, cease to be the names of things, and 
cease to denote sul best auces ; because, instead 
of cow pling * them with rin 2, tube, and string, 
bya hyphea thus-, 1 couple them to the 
Si ime Ww ords | by adili ng the termination en to 
each of them? Do not the a djectives (which 
I have made such by the added termination) 
golden, brazen, en (utte ved by them- 
se ives) convey to the hearer’s mind ‘and de- 
note the same things as s gold, brass, and silk? 
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* Harris should have — them either attributes or attributables. 


nated the names of his t 
judged it more regular to terminate the tit 
ever that all common terminations have 


Surelv the termination en takes nothing away 
fi ‘on ihe substantives gold, brass, ahd silk, to 
which it is united as a termination: and: as 

surely it adds nothing to their signification, 
but this single circumstance, viz. That gold, 
brass, ‘ol suk are de signated, by this termix 
nation en, to be joine d to some other sub- 
stantive. And we shall fipd hereafter that 
ex and the equivalent adjectiv e terminations 
ed and ix (our modern ¥) convey. all three, 
by their own intrinsic meaning, that designa- 
t! ” and nothing else; for they mean give, 
» join. And this sing sle added circum 
stanec of § g to, is (as W iikins truly 
tells us) the only ditteve nce between a sub- 
stantive and an adjective; between gold and 
golden, &e. 








add 
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© So the adjectives wooden and woolen 
convey precisely the same ideas, are the 
names of the same things, denote the same 


substances, as the substantives wood and 
wool: and the terminating ev only puts them 
in a condition to be joined to some other 
substantives; or rather, gives us notice to ex- 
pect some other substantives to W er h they 
are to be joined. Andi this is the whole mys- 
tery of simple adjectives. (We speak not 
here of compounds, fed, ous, ly, &c.)] 

«An adjective is the name of a thing 
which is directed to be jomed to some other 
name of athing. And the substantive and 
adjective so jones d, are frequently convert- 
ible, without the smaliest c ioe >of meaning: 
As we may say—a perverse nature, or, a na- 
tural perversity.” 


The seventh and eiehth conversations, 
which treat of participles, complete the 
volume. The dialogue form of compo- 
sition has, in our opinion, been chosen 
unwisely : it is ili adapted for etymologi- 
ca] investigations, because the shades of 
difference between collateral words in 
kindred languages, thou; sh it may be ren- 
dered sensible to ‘the eye, hardly can to 
the ear: and because ale dictionaries 
are to be consulted, and quotations to be 
contpared, it is uimatural to communicate 
the result by word of mouth. 

Instances may and do occur in which 
the filiation of a word adopted by Mr. 
Horne Tooke ciifers from the pedigree 
preferred by Adelung. But’a few ques- 
tions of individual fact decided differently 
would diminish in no perceptible degree 
the value of the book, Gne instance of 
disagreement between these etymologists 


But having termi 


hree other classes (substantive, definitive, connective) in ive, he 
e of this class also in ive: 
a meaning ; and probably supposing them to be “as 


having no notion what- 


the etymologists ignorantly term them) mere protractiones vocum: asif words were wire- 
drawn, and that it was a mere matter of taste in the writer, to use indiiferently either one 


termination or another at his pleasure. . 
6 
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is the derivation of the formative affix th. 
Mr. Horne Tooke (p. 423) makes the 
substantives in th to be the third persons 
of verbs i the present tense and singular 
number. Thus he makes L/owth to be 
that which bloweth ; garth, what one gird- 
eth; wath, where one wadeth ; broth, what 
vre breweth; math, what one moweth ; 
earth, what one eareth, or ploweth ; and 
so forth. In this case the affix would 
hardly be applicable to adjectives: yet we 
form from Jong, length; from broad, 
breadth ; from wide, width; trom high, 
highth ; trom deep, depth; from strong, 
strength; from dear, dearth ; from well, 
wealth ; from slow, sloth; from warm, 
warmth; trom merry, mirth; from swart, 
swarth; and even from moon, month. So 
that Adelung is perhaps defensible in con- 
sidering this th as a mere variation of the 
substantive afhix Je, answering to the té 
jof the French, and to the ity of our lan- 
guage. On the whole, we prefer Mr. 
Horne Tooke’s conjecture, and think it 


6-9 
to find some intermediate verb 
where the etymon appears to be an adjee- 
tive, than to account for the many verb I 
substantives, if there be no necessary con- 
nection. 

Such cavils, could they be multiplied, 
would weigh little. The good sense with 
which all the phenomena are explained, 
the sagacity with which the dithculties 


easier 


are investigated, the force of intellect dis- 
played in every conjecture, these consti- 
tute the essence of the treatise, and will 
cause it to outlast the compilations of a 
more laborious erudition, This work is 
the most valuable Contribution to the phi- 
losophy of language, which our literature 
has produced: the writer may be charac- 
terized in those words which Junius ap- 
plied to Wachter: ad ornandam, quam 
nactus est, Spartam, instructissimus venit: 
in intima artis adyta videtur penetrasse, 
atque inde protulisse quodcunque potuerit 
illustrando ipsius proposito inservire. 


Arr. V.—Repori of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, appointed to Tn- 


guire into the Nature and ciuthenticiy ef the Poems of Ossian. 


Drown up, according 


tg the Directions of the Comuiitice, by LU ENkyY Mackenzir, Esq. tts Coavener or Chair- 
man. With a copious Appendix, containing some of the Principal Documents on which 


the Report is founded. 8vo. pp. 504. 

THE question concerning the authen- 
ticity of Ossian’s poems, as produced by 
Macpherson, is at Jength brought fairly 
before the public. with all the evidence 
that can be vollected on either side. It 
is a question of considerable importance, 
and we shall investigate it at length. 

About the year 1740, Mr. Pope, the 
minister of Rea, in Caithness, began to 
collect the Gaelic poems, with the assist- 
ance of a friend and neighbour; but ie 
death of that friend put an end to the 
scheme, and the first person who formed 
a collection for the purpose of translating 
them, was Jerome Stone, a schoolmaster 
of Dunkeld. A rhymed translation of one 
he published in the Scots Magazine for 
January 1750, in which year he died at 
the age of only twenty or twenty-one. 
Much might have been expected from 
this young man had his life been prolong- 
ed; he had acquired the Gaelic language, 
(for it was not his mother-tongue) evi- 
dently delighting in the study, and his 
verses are ina better and purer strain than 
any of Macpherson’s. ‘These facts show 
that a taste was arising for the popular 
poetry of the Highlands. 

Jn the summer of 1758 or 1759, Home, 
the author of Douglas, met Macpherson 


at Moffat, who was there with a pupil. 
Professor Fergusson had some years be- 
fore this meeting excited in Home gy 
strong curiosity about the Gaelic poems, 
and finding Macpherson to be a native of 
the remote Highlands, and a good classi- 
cal scholar, he was not a little pleased 
that he had found, what he had long been 
wishing for, a person who could make 
him acquainted with the poetry of which 
he had heard so much. Accordingly he 
questioned Macpherson, who said that he 
had in his possession several pieces of an- 
cient poetry. Home desired to see them, 
and was asked if he understood the Gaelic. 
Not one word, saidhe. Then, replied the 
Highlander, how can I show you them ? 
Very easily, said Mr. Home; translate 
one of the poems which you think a good 
one, and I imagine that I shall be abie to 
form some opinion of the genius and cha- 
racter of the Gaelic poetry. After some 
persuasion he complied, and in a day or 
two brought the fragment on the death of 
Oscar. The delight which Home ex- 
pressed encouraged him, and he produced 
two or three more pieces in a few days, 
which his new friend carried to Edinburgh. 
They were shown to Dr. Fergusson, to 
lord Elibank, to Robertson and Blair, aud 
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the latter sent for Macpherson, urged him 
to translate the other pteces which he had 
in his = 'ssion, and promised to circu- 
Jate and bring thera out to the public. He 
wus lini ely reluctant and averse, says 


Dr. Blair, to c mmply with my request, 
saying, that no translation of his could do 


justice to the spirit and force of the ori- 
_ginals ; and that besides i jinjaring them by 
translation, he apprehended they would be 
very ill relished by the pul blic, as so very 
Cifferent from the strain of modern ideas, 
end of modern connected and potished 
poetry. Blair, elavaies , after much and 
repeated imporiunity, (we use his own 
words) and representing to him the in- 
justice he wouid do to his native country 
by keeping concealed those hidden treg- 
sures which would serve to enrich the 
whole learned world, obtaized his pro- 
ynise of compliance. "From this promise 
‘It appears he was afterwards solicitous to 
be released, urging to a confidential friend 
(Mr. George Laurie ¢, Minister of London) 
that his Highland pride was alarmed at 
appearing to the world only as a trans- 
Jator, But Blair’s zeal eventually pre- 
vailed, and in June 1760 the first ‘coliee- 
tien was published under the tile of 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in 
the Highlands. Blair wrote the pretace, 
and asserted their authe nticity. 
In this preface it was said that © many 
more remains of ancient genius, no less 
valuable than those now given to the 
world, might be found in the sane coun- 
try where these have been collected. In 
particular there is reason to hope that one 
work of considerable length, and which 
deserves to be styled an heroic poem, 
inight be recovered and translated, if 
encouragement were given to such an un- 
dertaking.” ‘The fragments excited much 
attention, and at a dinner made by Blair 
for the pi urpose, a sul bscription was begun 
jor recovering the Gaelic epic. augue 
son being th us Ct nabled to disengage him- 
self from all other emp yk ym ent, set out 
on his mission, and undoubtedly collect- 
ed much traditional poetry. With this 
he returned to Edinburgh, and, afler a 
year’s labour ugon Vingal and the lesser 
poems, went to London, and there, under 
the patronage of lord Bute, published then 
by subsciiption, about the beginning of 
1762. Temora and the remaining poems 









were published early in the ensuing year. 
No journey was taken to discover these : 
excepting afew fragments, Macpherson 
states that he had collected them by means 
of his friends. , 
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But doubts were entertained in Lon- 
don as to the authenticity of these exira- 
ordinary relics. Macpherson himself did 
not choose to remove them ; he left the 
originals in the publisher's hands for pub- 
lic” inaper tion, .aud finding, after a few 
months, that no person ha de: ‘led for that 
purpose, ins —_— withdrew then, 
This is triumphantly stated by the Ossiae 
nites ; it shou ld! however be remembered, 
how very few of the persons who felt any 
doubt or curiosity upon the subject, un- 
derstood Gaelic, and + unless these ma- 
nuripts were of some antiquity, they 
proved nothing. A Guclic poem in the 
hand-writiug of Macpherson, his amanu- 
ensis, or his correspoudents, must net 
be admitted as authentic without proof. 
What the general opinionconcerning them 
was, may be collected from a letter writ- 
ten by Hume to Blair, which it is better 
to insert at length than to abridge, espe= 
cially as the highland committees, with- 
out knowing the plan which he recom- 
mended, have nearly tolowed it, 


Dear Sir, 

I hve in a place where | have the plea- 
sure of frequently hearing justice done to 
your dissertation, but never heard it mention- 
ed ina company, where some one person or 
other did net express his doubts with regard 
to the authenticity of the poems whic h are 
its subject, and lL often hear them totally re- 
jected, w.th disdain and indignation, as a 
palpable and most impudent forgery. “This 
opinion has indeed become very prevalent 
among the men of letters in London; and | 

can forese e, that ina few ycars, the poents, it 
they continue to stand on their present foot- 
ing, will be thrown asice, and will fall into 
final oblivion. It is in vain to say that their 
Is auty will support them, inde pendent of 
thei authenticity. No; that be: auty is not so 
much to the general taste, as to insure vou of 
this event; and if people be once disgusted 
with the idea of a forgery, they are thence 
apt to entert tain a more dis uC dvantag cous o- 
tion of the excellency of the production it- 
self. ‘The absurd p ride and caprice of Mac- 
pherson himself, v he y scorns, as he pretends, 
to satisty any body that doubts his veracity, 
tended much to confirm this general 
scepticism ; and [ must own, for niy own 
part, that though T have had many particular 
reasons to believe these poems geatine, more 
than itis ‘ible for any E nals shman of let. 
ters toh ave, yet [ am not entirely without 
iny scruples on that head. Yeu think tha 
the internal proofs in favour of the poems are 

very convincing : so the Vv are; but there are 
also internal reaso.ys against them, particu- 
larly from the manners, notwithstanding all 
the art with which you have endeavoured tg 
throw a varnish on that circumstance ; and 
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the preservation of such long and such con- 
nected poems, by oral tradition alove, dur- 
ing a course of fourteen centuries, is so mach 
out of the ordinary course of human atkiirs, 
that it requires the strongest reasons to make 
us believe it. My present purpose theretore 
is, to apply to you, in the name of all the 
men of letters of this, and I may say of all 
other countries, to establish this capital point, 
and to give us proofs that these pce.ns 
are, I do not say so antjent as the age ot Se- 
verus, but that they were not forged within 
these five years by James Macpherson. 
‘These proofs must not be arguments but tes- 
timonies : people’s ears are fortified against 
the former; the latter may yet find their way 
before the poems are consigned to total obii- 
vion, Now the testimonies may, in my ypi- 
nion, be of two kinds, Macpherson preteads 
that there is an antient manuscript of part of 
Fingal in the temily I think of Clanronald, 
Get that fact ascertained by more than one 
person of credit; let these persons be ace 
quainted with the Gaelic; let them compare 
th original and the translation ; and let thein 
testify the fidelity of the latter. 

“ But the chief point in which it will be 
necessary for you to exert vourselt wiil be, 
to get positive testimony from many diferent 
hands, that such poems are vulgarly recited 
in the highlands, and have there long been 
the entertainment of the people. "This tes:i- 
mony must be as particular as it is positive. 
Jt will not be suflicient that a highland gen- 
tleman or clergyman say or write to you that 
he has heard such poems: nobody questions 
that they are traditional poeins in that part of 
the country, where the names of Ossian and 
Fingal, and Oscar and Gaul, are mentioned 
in every stanza. "The only doubt is, whether 
these poems have any farther resemblance to 
the poems published by Macpherson. I was 
told by Burke, a very ingenious Irish cen- 
tleman, the author of a tract on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, that on the first publication of 
Macpherson’s book, all the Irish cried out— 
We know allthose poems ; we have alivays 
heard them from our infancy ; but when he 
asked more particular questions, he couid 
never learn that any one had ever heard or 
could repeat the original of any one para- 
graph of the pretended translation. ‘This ge- 
nerality, then, must be carefully guarded 
against, as being of no authority. 


“* Your connections among your brethren 
of the clergy may here be of great use to 
you. You may easily leara the names of all 
ministers of that country who understand the 
language of jt. You may write to them, ex- 
pressing the doubts that have arisen, and de- 
siting them to send for stich of the bards as 
remain, and make them rehearse their an- 
cient poems. Let the clergymen then have 
the translation in their hands, and let them 
write back to you, and inform vou that they 
heard such a one (naming him), living in such 
a place, rehearse the origiual of such a pas- 
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sage, from such a page to such a page of the 
English translation, which appeared exact 
and faithful. If you give to the public a sut- 
ficient number of such testimonies, you may 
prevail: but I venture to for.tel to yeu that 
nothing less will serve the purpose; nothing 
less willso much as command the attention 
ot the public. 

«* Becket tells me that he is to giveusa 
new edition of your Dissertation, accompa 
nied with some remarks on ‘Temera. Dere 
is 2 favourable opportunity for you to exe- 
cute this purpose. You have a just and Jau- 
dable zeal for the credié of these poems. 
‘Lhey are, if genyine, one of the greatest cu- 
riosities in all respects, that ever was disco- 
vered in the commonwealth of letters; and 
the child is, in a manner, become yours by 
adoption, as Macpherson has totally aban- 
doned all care of it. ‘These motives calk 
upontyou to exes yourself, and I think it 
were suitable to your candour, and most sa- 
tisfactory also to the reader, to publish all the 
answers to all the letters you write, even 
though some of these letters should make 
somewhat against your own opinion in this 
atfair, We shall always be the more assured 
that no arguments are strained beyond their 
proper force, andno contrary arguinents sup- 
pressed, where such an entire communication 
is made to us. Becket joins me heartily in 
this application ; and he owns to me, that the 
believers in the authenticity of the poems di- 
miaish every day among the men of sense 
and reflection. “Nothing less than what I 
propose can throw the balance on the other 
side. L depart from hence in about three 
veeks, and should be glad to hear your reso- 
luticn before that time.” 


In consequence of this letter Blair 
wrote to the highlands, to procure attes- 
tations: he received testimony in abun- 
dance, such as it was, and added the re- 
sult of it to his Dissertation in an appen- 
dix, which Macpherson afterwards sup- 
pressed. ‘lime passed on, and no serious 
attack was made upon the authenticity of 
the poems, except by the Irish antiqua- 
rians. But the writings attracted little 
notice in Eugland. Blair's Lectures, 
meantime, by that goed fortune which 
sometimes befals worthless books as_ well 
as worthless men, got into every common 
library, and was put into the hands of all 
young readers, who thus received a belief 
of the genuineness and of the sublimity 
of Ossian, as an article of faith in fine 
literature. The poems became very na- 
turally the delight of young poets: our 
magazines teemed with imitations iu prose, 
and paraphrases in-rhyme. Chatterton 
was among the imitators. They reached 
the Continent, and obtained a better cir- 
culation than any English work bad ever 
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done before, and a quotation came back 
tousin Werter, which was perhaps the best 
advertisemtnt that ever book had. Every 
traveller in the hichlands added his testi- 
mony to their authenticity ; amtiquarians 
and historians quoted them, Whiiakervon- 
troverted a few points but admitted them 
in the gross; and Henry collected from 
them his statement of the state of so- 
ciety of the ancient Britons and their arts! 
More Ossian also made its appearance. 
Mr. John Clark published a collection in 
1760, and Dr. Smith another in the same 
year. Johnson had said that many men, 
many women, and many children, could 
write such poems, when he was asked who 
but Ossian could have written them. But 
that many men produced them tended, in 
the general opinion, rather to prove’ their 
authenticity than to invaiidate the opinion 
of theirinimitable merit. ‘The opinion of 
Johnson and of other disbelievers had its 
weight in their own cireles, but they did 
not write upon the subject, and if they 
had, controversial pamphlets would not 
have found their way to a hundredth part 
ofthe readers who had become familiar 
with Ossian. The book was in every cir- 
culating library throughout the king- 
dom. 

‘The rudest shock which it sustained 
was by the publication of the Reliques of 
Trish Poetry. Miss Brooke’s translations 
were unfortunately in rhyme, by which 
the peenis were made as nearly worthless 
as possible ; the original character of 
pression, metaphor, aud simile, every 
thing in shert, which characterises ancient 
poetry, being inevitably and utterly lost. 
{he stories however remained, and in 
three of them it was impossible noi fo see 
the originals of Carthon, of Fingal, and of 
the episode of Fainasollis, greatly as Mac- 
pherson had altered then. Vhe Irish origi- 
nals were published with Miss Brooke's 
versions ; they came in the most un- 
questiouable shape; and though to the 
Enelish reader the poems were disguised 
and distigured by rhyme, the internal 
proofs of authenticity were such as could 
leave no doubt upon his mind whatever. 
All controversy was avoided in this vo- 
lume ; the name of Macpherson was not 
once mentioned, nor was there the slight- 
est allusion to him or his work, But the 
inference was irresistible; the poems of 
the Irish Oisin were the evident produc- 
tions of a rude age and country ; those of 
the Scotch Ossian, had all the marks of 
modern sentimentality. 

At length Mr. Malcolm Laing attacked 
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the authenticity of Ossian’s poems, in a 
dissertation appended to his History of 
Seutland from the union of the crowns 
to the union of the kingloms. He re- 
duced his arguments, historical and criti- 
cal, under eight general heads: 1. The 
Roman history of Britain; 2. The mid- 
dle ages; 3. ‘l'raditions ; 4. The customs 
and manners of the times; 5. The real 
origin of the poems ; ‘6. Imitations of the 
ancient and modern poets; 7. The pre- 
tended originals ; 8. Macpherson’s avowal 
of the whole imposture. Of all these we 
shall give as summary a statement as pos- 
sible. 

1, At the beginning of the era assign- 
ed to Fingal, there was not a Highlander 
in Scotland of the present race. Their 
first migration from ireland is fixed at the 
year 258, and the authority of Bede upon 
the subject is confirmed by the Irish his- 
tories. ‘The true era of the Fions wus 
from the middie to the end of the third 
ceitury. Macpherson when he translaied 
them into Scotland did not sufficiently re- 
gard chronology. He connects Fingal 
with Caracalla in 208, making Ossian de- 
scribe him, as Gibbon remarked, by a nick- 
name invented four years afierwards, 
scarcely used by the Romans til) after the 
death of that emperor, and seldom em- 
ployed by the most ancient historians. 
He connects him afterwards with Carau- 
sius, in 286, and finally in the Temora, 
with the battle of Gabhra, where Oscar 
was killed by Cairbar in 296; with the 
saine propriety, says Mr. Laing, as if 
some youthful patriot, who had resisted an 
union in the Scottish parliament, were 
again introduced at the end of the sane 
century, as opposing an union with [re- 
Jand in the British senate. ‘These blun- 
ders were from carelessness ; others, not 
less decisive, were occasioned by want of 
information. Misled by Buchanan, who 
followed the fabulous Nonnius, Mac- 
pherson represents Fingal as encounter- 
ing Caracalla on the banks of the Carron, 
whereas it is a fact fully established by the 
best English antiquarians, that the coun- 
try, within the wall of Antoninus, be- 
tween the Forth and the Ciyde, was aban- 
doned by Caracalla. He represents him 
as returning from an incursion into the 
Roman province of Valentia, which did 
not then exist; and makes Oscar oppose 
Caros, king of ships, entrenched at Car- 
ron, behind his gathered heap, which, as 
the wall in Scotland was not built by Se- 
verus, Carausius the usurper did not re- 
pair, After this decisive evidence nething 
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farther need be adduced under this 
head. 
2. No traditions whatsoever of Swaran 
have been discovered in the highlands ; 
but there are traditions of Magnus Bare- 
toot, who seized Cantire and the isles, 
and was killed ii Ircland in the beginning 
of the twelfth century. This Mag 
made theantagonist of Fingal in some rude 
ballads, and among othe rs in that which 
is the groundwork “of Macpherson’s epic. 
The name is retained by Sait hs and 
Swaran, in the first fra ame nts ot Fingal, 
is called Gerve, a literal translation of 
Magnus into Erse. A remarkable circle 
of stones in Ork xney is introduced by Mac- 
pherson, who says that the circles to this 
day retaitv there the name of Leda or Lo- 
den, and appeals to Mallet as a proof that 
the temple built by Haquin at Dren- 
theim, went always under the same name 
of Loden. The first assertion Mr. Laing, 
who is an Orcadian, declares to be talse ; 
and the words in Mallet are these—‘ Ha- 
quin Comte de Norvege, en avoit bate 
un (temple) pres de Dronthem, a Leiden,’ 
the name of the territory, not of the tem- 
ple. The name Lochlin, so frequent in 
Ossian, was unknown til] the ninth century. 
3. ‘Lhat poems could be preserved up- 
wards of fifteen hundred years by oral 
tradition, is a fiction unterly uuworthy of 
credit. Hume urges this argument ina 
letter to Gibbon. ¢ It is indeed strange,” 
says he, ‘that any men of sense could have 
imagined it possible, that above twenty 
thousand verses, along with nembcriess 
historical facts, could have been preserved 
by oral tradition, during fifty geucrations, 


by the rudest, perhaps, of ail the civilized 
Nations, the most necessitous, the most 
turbulent, and the most unsettled.’ Mr. 


“to estimate the full force 
ot this argument, Jet us remeiber 
that three-iourths of the civilized 
world have been enrployed, since the era 
of Fingal, in the recitation of poems, nei- 
ther 50 long nor so intricate as Ossian’s ; 
and consider how small a portion of the 
Psalms or liturgy can be preserved by me- 
mory, much less transmitted by real tra- 
dition, fora single generation.’ 

This argument is altogether fallacious, 
and the illustration is as fallacious as the 
argument, 
the Psalter, and the whole of the Sunday 
liturgy, could be taken down from _" 
delivery in any parish of any extent i 
England. But the case is not in dak 
it is Not what the parishioners could re- 
peat which appiics, but what the parish- 


Laine adds 
soca « ak , 








Beyond a doubt the whole of 
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priests and the parish-clerks ceeld do, for 
tu recite ballads was a profession in the 
Highlands. The class of men with whom 
bards and minstrels may most properly be 
compared are the players; and assuredly 
those plays which, like Jane Shore and 
Douglas, have continued stock-pieces since 
they were first brought out, might at any 
time have been copied trom recitation. Is 
Mr, Laing aware that the historical tra- 
ditions of the blind colleges in Japan were 
considered as equally anihentic with the 
annuals of the empire? Hume’s mode of 
reasoning is strangely incorrect; the ruder 
the nation, the more probable the fact 
against which he reasons. It is civiliza- 
tion which destroys traditions, till a peop! le 
become civilized enough to be curious 
concerning them, and preserve in books 
what little can be recovered. This argue 
ment is taken from our state of society 
and from the ordinary powers of me- 
mory: but strength of memory, like 
strength of muscles, is increased by use ; 
and that of a bard would exceed that of an 
ordinary man, just as a blacksmith’s arm is 
larger than his neighbour’s. 

In the fragments it was stated that the 
diction was very obsolete, and ditfered 
widely from the style of such poems ag 
have been written in the same language 
two or three centuries ago. This, Mr. 
Laing justly observes, is sutlicient to cone 
tute theauthenticity of tradiiionary poems ; 
it is ridiculous to suppose that the people 
should recite poems ina dialect long dis- 
used. But Macpherson discovered mas 
nuscripts ; what these are we shall see 
hereafter. The poems not only cannot 
have been preserved by orai tradition, but 
they are unsupported by those traditions 
which are in their nature the most authen- 
tic. ‘The gtnealogy of the clans has 
been pushed to the utmost, but not a sin- 
gle tamily is derived from the ions. 

4. The manners of the Caledonians, 
when invaded by Severus, are minutely 
described both by Dio and Herodian. They 
were in a wretched state of barbarism, 
alinost naked, tattooed, using their women 
and supporting their children in common ; 
their only defensive armour the shield. 
The manners of Ossian are those of no 
age, people, or country. Religion is alto- 
gether omitted by Macpherson ; he hes 
creates a savage society of refined atheisty, 
who believe in ghosts but not in deities. 
Not a particle of information concerning 
the customs of the people can be collect- 
ed from his poems. The method of dress- 
ing yenison in pits lined wiuh hot stgnes, 
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aml covered with heath. which ts the only 
appropriate custom of the age to be found 
there, is transcribed trom Kee ating. Nei- 
ther wolf nor boar is mentioned as exist- 
ing im Scotland, nor wild cattle, ali of 
which were then conmmon ; but the oifer 
of a hundred hawks, a hundred hand- 
wnaids, a hundred sanctified girdles, au 
apple or an arrow of gold, is copied from 
an Irish ballad of the sixteenth century, 
as tribute from a people equally ignorant 
of hawking, female servitude, popish 
saints, and of the precious metal. 

5. There is presumptive evidence that 
Macpherson is the author of the poeis. 
His first ambition was to be an epic poet, 
and be had published a poem of which 
many passages are to be traced in Ossian. 
This poem has failed of success. He was 
encouraged to the imposture by the pab- 
hie curiosity already excited tawards Gae- 
hic poetry ; and i by the expectation of that 
patronage and favour which his literary 
counirymen were at that time sure of find- 
ing, whether they deserved it or not. 
Simollett had even had the impadence to 
reckon Wilkie’s Epigoniad, in his History, 
among the glories of George the Second’s 
reign! If Ossian should sueceed, Mac- 
pherson reasonably expected that his for- 
tune was made: and the speculation an- 
swered, 

6. The poems are full of imitations : 
this subject we shall examine hereafter. 

7. The specimens of the original, pro- 
éuced by Macpherson, are his own trans- 
lations from his own English original ; 
Erse, it must be a being his 
mother-tongue. Mr. Laing says, the in- 
troduetion of occasional rhyme § In Ossian, 
five hundred years betore they were known 
in Europe, and a thousand before they 
were used in Wales, ts alone a detection: 
if he had seen Me. ‘Turner's paper in the 
Archeologia, he would not have relied 
much upon Mr. Pinkerton’s authority 
on this subject. But if many words 
cerived from the Latin are found in 
these pretended originals, itis a deter- 
tion ; more especially if metaphorical idiom 
be found derived from these words. Many 
such are pointed out by Mr. Laing; but 
as the whole of the Gaclic is to be publish- 
ed, we shall not follow farther his remarks 
wpon this head. A good Celtic scholar, 
it to his knowledge he adds bat good sense 
and good faith, may decide the contro- 
versy when this promised publication ap- 


pears, if there be any persons capable of 


conviction still unconvinced. 
8. Macpherson has avowed the fact: 


PITILOLOGY, 





AND CRITICISM. 


that he gave intimations te this efeet : and 





that he was not unwilling to be considered 
as the author, tbe Ossi ites allow. He 
says in one of his pretaces, ‘I assure my 


autagonists that I sh oald not translate 
what EF could not it “eo Referring to 
the Trish pretens: ne » Oneien he ob- 
serves, that the poet ‘cannot well be- 
long to Tveland and to me at ence :’ and in 
his last preface the avowal ts unequivocal : 

Without irereasing his genius, the author 
may have improved his language, in the 
eleven years that the poems Shave been in 
the hands of the public. Errors in diction 
might have been committed at twenty- 
four, which the experience of a riper age 
may remove: and some exevberances ts 
imagery may be restrained with advantage, 
by a degree of judgment acquired in the 
progress of time. In a convenient indif- 
ference for literary reputation, the 
thor hears praise without being elevated, 
and ribaldry without being depressed. 
“Lhe nov elty of cadence, in what is called 
a prose version, though not destitute of 
harmony, will not, to common readers, 
supply the absence of the frequent returns 
of rhyme. ‘This was the opinion of the 
writer himself, whose first intention was 
to publish in verse ; and as the making 
of poetry may be learned by industry, he 
had served his apprenticeship in secret ta 
the muses.’ Here then, says Mr. Laing, 
if there be a meaning in words, Macpher- 
son vindicates and appropriates the poems 
to himself. 

Such is the 
Dissertation, 
contro. “EYSY 
published their 
which they had ¢ 
nition was the best possible ; 
lated the following set of queries 
such parts of the highla ids and i 
and among such pe sons resident there, as 
seemed most likely to atford it. 





uit- 


of Mr. Laing’s 


the 


summary 
and in this state was 
when the Highland Society 
Report. The method 
aken to procure infor- 
they circu- 
“8 Ig 





“1. Flave you ever heard repeated of 
sung, any of the poems as ribed to Ossian, 
translated and published by Mfr. Macpherson? 
By whom have you heard them so repeated, 
and at what time or times? Did you ever 
commit any of them to writing, or can you 
remember them so well as now to set them 
down? In either of these cases, be se good 
to sen add the Gaelic original to the cot nimittee 

“2. The same answer is re quested cone 
willie any other aacient povins of the sane 
kind, ‘and relating to the same traditionary 
persons or stor ies with those in Mr. Maepier- 
son’s : ollection. 

* 3. Are any of the persons, from who 
you heard any such poems, now alive? OF 
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are there, in your part of the country, any 
persons who I meinber and can repeat or re- 
cite such poems? If there are, be so good to 
examine them as to the manner ef their get- 
ing or learning such compositions ; and set 
down, as accurately as possible, such as they 
cannow repeat or recite; and transmit such 
their account, and such compositions as they 
repeat, to the committee. 

“ 4, If there are, in your neighbourhood, 
any persons from whom Mr. Macpherson re- 
ceived any poems, inquire particulariy what 
the peems were which he so received, the 
manner in which he received them, and how 
he wrote them down ; shew those persons, if 
you have an opportunity, his translation of 
such poems, and desire them to say if the 
translation is exact and literal; or, it it dif+ 
fers, in what it differs from the poems, as they 
repeated them to Mr. Macpherson, and can 
now recollect them. 

«5. Be so good to procure every infor- 
mation you conveniently can, with regard to 
the traditionary beliet, in the country in 
which you live, concerning the history of 
Fingal and his followers, and that of Ossian 
and his poems; particularly concerning those 
stories and poems published by Mr. Mac- 
pherson, and the Rerees mentioned ia them. 
‘Yransmit any such account, and aay prover 
bial or traditionary expression in the origtial 
Gaelic, relating to the subject, to the com- 
mittee. 

“ 6. In all the above inquiries, or any that 
may occur to ne 
elucidation of this subject, he is requested by 
the committee to make the inquiry, and to 
take down the answers, with as much impar- 
tiality and precision as possible, in the same 
manner as if it were a legal question, and the 
proof to be investigated wit a icgal strict- 
ness.” 

The way in which they have commu- 
nicated the result of their enquiries is not 
so unexceptionable, An immnethodical 
report is Followed by a copions appendix, 
after the parliamentary model. Now though 
parliamentary proceedings are the very 
best authority in point of jaw, they are not 
the happiest models form book, ‘Thre com- 
mittee should have stated what MSS. Mac- 
1? had collected, and what frag:nents 

xe had received from oral delivery, ac~ 
cording to the evidence before them ; 
they should have printed faithfully what- 
ever poems they had recovered, which 
bore any resemblance to Ossian, with a 
literal version, and then either have past 
sentence, or left it to the public so to do. 
But the report is desultory, confused, and 
inconclusive. After Mr. Laing’s Disser- 
tation, nothing but the strongest external 
evidence could support the authenticity of 
the poems. 
‘ That traditions tespecting the Fions are 






common, aad allusions to them prover- 
bial, they h we proved. 


« The committee presumes it nray assume 
as undisputed, that a traditionary history of 
a great hero or chief, called Fion, Fien na 
Gael, or, as it is modernized, Fingal, exisis, 
and has inmemorially existed in the high- 
Jands and ishunds of Scotiand, and that cer- 
tain poems or ballads, containing the exploits 
of him aad his associate heroes, were the fa- 
veurite lore of the natives of those districts. 
The general belief of the existence of such 
heroic personages, and-of the great poet Os- 
sian, the son of Fingal, by whoin their ex- 
ploits were sung, isas universal in the high- 
lands as the belief of any ancient fact what- 
soever. It is recorded in proverbs, which 
pess through all ranks and conditions of men, 
Ossian dall, blind Ossian, is a person as well 
luown as strong Samson or wise Solomon. 
‘The very boys in their sports cry out for fair 
play, Cothram na feine, the equal combat of 
the Fingalians. ‘Ossian, an deighnom fiann,’ 
Ossian, the last of his race, is proverbial, to 
signity a man who has had the misfortune to 
survive his kindred: and servants returning 
from a fair or wedding, were in use to de- 
scribe the beauty of young women whom they 
had seen there, by the words ‘ Thai i cho 
boidheach reh Agandecca, nighean ant speach- 
da,’ She is as beautiful as Agandecca, daugh- 
ter of the snow. ‘This is one of those gencral 
and well-known facts. which it is believed no 
cue Wil coitest, however much he may be 
disposed to doubt the authenticity of the 
pocins published as the composition of Ossian 
the son of Fingal.” 

‘This is confirmed by all travellers. The 
passage however which the reporter quates 
from bishop Carswell, is far more favour- 
able to Mr. Laing’s view of the question, 
than to their own: ‘ great is the blind. 
ness, and sinful darkness, and ignorance, 
and evil cesien, of such as teach and 
write, and cultivate the Gaelic language ; 
that. with the view of obtaining for them- 
selves the vain rewards of the world, thev 
are more desirous and more accustomed to 
compore Vain, tempting, lying worldly 
histories, concerning the Tuutha de dan- 
man, and concerning warriors and cham- 
pions, and Fingal; the son of Cumball, 
with his heroes, and concerning many 
others which I will not at present enn- 
merate or Mention, in order to maintain 
or reprove, than to write, and teach, and 
maintain, the faithful words of God, and 
of the perfect way of truth.’ This pas- 
sage proves that the Fions were the heroes 
of popular traditions, but it implies also 
that the highland rhymers made ballads of 
them at that time, and in fact what frag- 
ments are genuine appear to be of this 
age. 
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They have proved that much poetry was 
preserved traditionally in the Highlands 
and islands. Dr. Steuart of Luss declares 
that an old Hight::ader, in the isle of Sky, 
continued for three successive days, and 
during several hours in each day, to re- 
peat to him, without hesitation, with ‘the 
utmost rapidity, and as appeared to him, 
with perfect correctness, many thousand 
Jines of ancient poetry, and would have 
continued his repetitions much longer if he 
could have listened to him. In one of the 
letters written to Blair, when he colleeted 
evidence, it is said, ‘ the old highlanders 
commonly entertained one another with 
the repetition of these poems, and divert- 
ed the tediousness of the winter nights. 
When they met to watch the dead corpse 
of their friends, they spent a considerable 
part of the night in repeating the poems, 
and talking of the times of Fingal. They 
often laid wagers on such occasions, who 
should repeat most of the poems, and to 
have a store of them on memory was re- 
puted net a despicable acquisition. I 
know some old men, says the writer, who 
value themselves for having gained some 
of these wagers. Mr. Pope's letter con- 
tains qa striking anecdote upon this sub- 
ject. 

“ There is an excellent poem, called 
Duan Dearmot : it is an elegy on the death 
of that warrior, and breathes the sublime 
very much. ‘This poem is in esteem among 
a tribe of Campbeils that live in this coun- 
try, and would derive their pedigree from 
that hero, as other clans have chosen others 
of them for their patriarchs. ‘here is an 
old fellow in this parish that very gravely 
takes off his bonnet as oiten as he sings Duan 
Dearmot:: | was extremely fond to try if 
the case was so, and getting him to my house 
I gave him a bottle of ale, and begged the 
favour of him to sing Duan Dearmot ; after 
some nicety, he told me that to oblige his pa- 
rish minister he would do so, but to my,sur- 
prise he took off his bonnet. I caused him 
stop, and would put on his bonnet ; he made 
some excuses: howeveras soon as he began, 
he took off his bonnet. [ rose and put it on ; 
he took it off, I put it on. At last he was 
like to swear most horribly he would sing 
none, unless I allowed him to be uncovered ; 
I gave him his freedom, and so he sung with 
great spirit. 1 then asked him the reason ; 
he told:me it. was out of regard to the me- 
mory of that hero. . I asked him if he 
thought that the spirit of that hero was pre- 
sent ; he said not; but he thought it well be- 
came them who descended frém him to ho- 
nour his memory.” : 


But.what is the antiquity of the poems 
thus preserved? In the preface to the. 








Fragments it was said that the diction was 
very obsolete, and differing widely from 
that of the poeims two or three centuries 


old. Hugh M‘Donald, who gives hig 
testimony in Gaelic, confirms this; he 
says, they are composed in the language 
of the times to which they refer, and con. 
tain many words and phrases now obso- 
lete, and understood by very few. This 
is contradicted in the report of the com- 
mittee ; the reporter there notices as a 
difficulty, that the language, in poems of 
such antiquity, should be so nearly what 
it still is in the common use and under- 
standing of the country. Certain it is, 
he says, that, with the allowance of a 
somewhat diiferent orthography, and a 
few words now in disuse, which the best 
Celtic scholars could not make out with- 
out the help of the context, the language 
of the ancient MSS. published by miss 
Brooke and others in Ireland, and also that 
of those in the possession of the society, 
is very much the same with that which 
proficients in the Gaelic now write, and is 
pertectly intelligible to such persons. 
This decidedly contradicts Macpherson ; 
and it should be remarked, that the lan- 
guage of Taliesin and of Llywarc Hen, 
though long posterior to Ossian, differs 
very materially from later Welsh, and is 
but imperfectly understood by the ablest 
Cinbric scholars. Yet there is no reason 
to believe that the Welsh language has 
been subject to greater changes than the 
Gaclic. 

-Mr. Mackenzie accounts for this diffi- 
culty by the little communication of the 
highlands and islands with other countries, 
Language, he says, is changed from its use 
in society, as coins are smoothed by their 
currency in circulation. If the one be 
locked up among a rude, remote, and un- 
connected people, like the other when it 
is buried under the earth, its great features 
and general form will be but little altered. 
This is not the true answer, nor the best 
solution of the. difficulty. Poems pre- 
served in manuscript retain their original 
language; popular songs are imperceptibly 
modernized ; intelligible words being sub- 
stituted for such as are obsolete by the re- 
citer,-as often unwittingly as by design. 
That the language of the poems differs 
little from :the common Gaelic, as now 
spoken, we should not therefore consider 
as any argument against their antiquity ; 
but it is an argument against Macpher- 
son’s veracity, that he has- asserted the. 
contrary. 


lt must thea be admitted that mueh 
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traditional Gaelic poetry has been preserv- 
ed, and that it was as possible to collect 
the minstrelsy of the highlands as of the 


Scottish border. What then have the 

committee discovered corresponding with 

Ossian ? ; 
The first fragment is the bed of Gaul. 

« Prepare, ye children of musical strings, 

The bed of Gaul, and his sun-beam by hiin, 

Where may be seen his resting-place from 
atar, 

Which branches high overshadow, 

Under the wing ot the ouk of greenest flou- 
rish, 

Of quickest growth, and most dorable form, 

Which will shoot forth its leaves of the breeze 
of the shower, 

While the heath around is still withei’d. 
“ Its leaves, from the extremity of the 

land, . 

Shall be seen by the birds of summer, 

And each bird siall perch, as it arrives, 

On a sprig of its verdant branch. 

Gaul in his mist shall hear their cheerful note, 

While virgins. are singing of Evirchoma. 
“ Until all of these shall perish, 

Your memory shall not be disunited: 

Until the stone crumbie into dust, 

And this tree decay with age ; 

Until streams cease to run, 

And the source of the mountain waters be 
dried up ; 

Until there be lost, in the flood of age, 

Kach bard, and song, and subject of story, 

‘The stranger shall not ask, Who was Mor- 
ni’s son ¢ 

Or where was the dwelling of the king of 
Strumon :” 





Of this passage, which in Dr. Smith’s 
publication forms the conclusion of a 
poem, a copy was communicated to the 
committee by Mr. M’Diarmid, minister 
of Weem, which he procured in a chan- 
nel altogether different from Dr. Smith, 
and transmitted before he 1+ ew that it 
had been previously published. Mr. Laing 
calls this € a well-known fabrication, 
which assuredly the author himself would 
not now, as a christian and as aclergyman, 
venture to aitest upen oath as authentic.’ 
We know not on what authority this 
strong language may have been used ;' but 
it the charge be false, Dr. Smith is living 
to refute it; his silence will surely be con- 
sidered as pleading guilty. That Mr. 
MDiarmid should have received a copy 
by another channel, is no proof of its an- 
tiquity or authenticity. We know a liv- 
ing author who has not only heard his own 
poems, which bad been printed in his own 
Name, recited as the compositions of an- 
ether, but has seen them with another 
signature in newspapers and magazines. 
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The letters from Dr. Savith by no 
means strengthen the evidence trom Os- 
sian. ‘The passages which he quotes as 
corresponding tv parts of Fingal, are from 
the Irish baliad of Magnus. 


“ T consider the combatants in the disputé 
in the same light with the two knights who 
fought about the shield huug between them ; 
the one maintaining it was white, the other it 
was black, while each looked on the side that 
was next him ; so that both were partly in the 
right, and partly in the wrong. ‘That Fingal 
fought, and that Ossian sung, cannet be 
doubted. "That the poems of Ossian extend- 
ed their fame for ages over Britain and Ire- 
land, is als clear trom Barbour, Camden, 
Colgan, and many other old writers of the 
three kingdoms. ‘That at least the stamina, 
the bones, sinews, and strength, of a great 
part of the poems now ascr.bed to him are an- 
cient, may I think be meintained on many 
good gronnds. But that some things modern 
may have been superinduced, will, if not al- 
lowed, be at lease believed on grounds af 
much probability: and to separate precisely 
the oue from the other, is more than the trans- 
Jator himself, were he alive, could now do, if 
he had not begun to do so froin the beginning. 
Even then he might not be sure of the genu- 
ineness of every poem or passage given him 
es ancient, supposing his own invention were 
out of the question. What cannot therefore 
be determined otherwise, must in the end be 
comproinised. 1] suspect the originals, if 
pub\shed, (as 1 imagine they are not likely 
to be,) were never intended to decide the 
question «bout their authenticity, but perhaps 
to render it problematical or suspicious.” 


Either disheartened by the ill success of 
his book, or unwilling to have the subject 
investigated, lest he also should be con- 
victed of tabrication, Dr. Sinith evidently 
dislikes the subject. 1 admire your zeal, 
he says, in a matter towhich only your zeal 
could give much importance. Of his own 
work he says, ‘ I some time ago used a 
copy | had in papering a dark cipset that 
had not been lathed, in order to derive 
some sma!] benefit from what had cost 
me somuch: I question if any other copy 
of this book has ever done so much ser- 
vice. What he says with respect to the 
authenticity of the book deserves notice.: 

** One circumstance, however, I remem- 
ber well, that aman who lad given me the 
use of a parcel of puems, without any res- 
triction, hadlong threatened a prosecution fer 
publishing what he called translations of his 
coliection of poems, and aileged that he had 
a.claim to a share of the proits. 1 believe 
however, upon enquiry, that: he understood 
the profits were only a serious loss, as I had 
been persuaded to run shares with a. booh- 
seller in the publication, which to me turned 
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out so bad a concern (when my income was 
but thirty pounds a year,) that [ could never 
since think of Gaelic poetry with pleasure or 
with patience, except to wish it iad beea 
dead beivre Twas bom. The circumstance 
T have just mentioned, may be construed in 
favour of the authenticity of these poems ; 
buton the ether side, [ have toumention that, 
in my observing the beauty of one or two 
passages in one of those poems, (1 forget 
waich) the person who gave it me as an an- 
cient poem, said, these were of his own com- 
position. ‘Phis assertion, | placed then to 
the account of his vanity ; but I think it 
right to state it, to you as [ had it, and leave 
you to think of it what you please. I feel no 
interest in the question, in its issue, or in the 
fate of the poetry.” 


The persorthus alluded to is Duncan 
Kennedy, whose collection the society 
have purchased. The reason they assign 
for disbelieving his own avowal that he 
had interpolated these poems is illiberal 
and unphilosophical. “ Whether such a 
person might compose one or two pas- 
sages in those poems, the commitice will 
not preterid to decide; but when one 
Jooks over the list of those from whom the 
doctor collects his originals, aud considers 
their rank and situation in life, their educe- 
tion and opportunities of improvement, to 
believe that they could compose such 
poems, would be a degree of credibility 
much greaier than is necessary to believe 
in the authenticity of Ossian.” 


«* Not only Mr. Macpherson, whose ta- 
lents and eatly turn for pociry are acknow- 
ledged, and Dr. Smith of Campbeliown, 
whose learning and literary accomplishments 
are very considerable, but other men, such 
as Clark and Kennedy, whose studies and ha- 
bits of life were remote from the cultivation 
of poetry, who have either never written on 
any other occasion, or whose writings give no 
token of poetical genius or of powers of com- 

Osition, produce to the world poetry which, 
in sublimity and tenderness, will, it 1s believ- 
ed, be admitted to be at least equal to the 
compositions of the best modern poets, and 
but little inferior to the most admired among 
the ancient. Setting aside all the credit due 
to persons of unimpeached and respectable 
characters, may it not be asked, how impos- 
ture and forgery should become muses to such 
men, should inspire them with the fervour, 
the pathos, and the imagery, contained in the 
compositions which they have thus given to 
the world?” 


Had tie committee forgotten Burns, or 
what did they conceive the education of 
Ossian himself to have been, and his op- 
portunities of improvement? Whatever 
may be the genius required for the com- 





position of such poems, it wil} not be pre» 
tended that erudition is necessary, And 
it appears too that Kenmedy was a schovl- 
mister when he made the collection. 

With respect then to Dr. Smith, his pub- 
lication stands in need of evidence tu aus 
thenticate it, as well as Macpherson’s ; it 
is moreover positively impeached by this 
avowal of Kennedy. And the Bed of Gaul 
cannot be admitted as authentic till Mr. 
Laing's positive charge of fabrication be as 
positively repelled. 

Mr. Gallie, an old clergyman of four- 
score, proiuces sixteen lines, of Fingal in 
Erse, as taken out of the MSS. by a 
friend who was with Macpherson when 
he translated it at the old gentleman's fire- 
side. Mr. Laing applied to him for the 
name of his friend, and was informed that 
it was Mr. Lauchlan Macpherson, of 
Strathmashire. 


“« This gentleman, in his letter to Blair, 
had attested, without hesitation, in 1763, that 
he had accompauied Macpherson in his jour- 
ney through the highlands, and assisted in col- 
lecting the poems of Ossian; that he took 
down irom oral tradition, and transcribed 
from old manuscripts, by far the greatest part 
of those picces that were published ; that he 
had since compared the translation with the 
copies of the originals still in his hands, and 
found it so amazingly literal, as to preserve 
even the cadence ot the Gaelic versitication ; 
that soiwe sof the hereditary bards had com- 
mitted very early to writing some of the 
works of Gssian ; and that one manuscript in 
particular, which le saw in Mr. Macpher- 
son’s possession, was written so far back as 
1410. Instead cf appearing in person ) 
produce those copies of the originals whicn 
remained in his hands, and to attest to the 
world from what particular manuscripts, ¢x- 
tant or lost, or from whose oral recitation he 
had transcribed them, this gentleman, the 
Kinsisan, friend, and amanuensis of Macphcr- 
son, and a brother poet, had furnished Mr. 
Gallie with sixteen lines of the Earse version 
of Fingal, made at his fire-side; without sus- 
pecting that the latter would ever divulge the 
secret, from whom the lines had been origi- 
naliy procured.” 


Mr. Macdiarmid communicated the ad- 
dress to the sun in Carthon; a passage 
which £ the committee was the mare so- 
licitous to procure, and to lay before the 
society, because it was one which some of 
the opposers of the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poems had quoted as evidently spurious, 
betraying the most convincing marks of 
its being a close imitation of the address 
to the sun in Milton.’ Mr. Macdiarmid 
took it, with several other fragments,now, 
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he fears, irrecoverably lost, from the 
mouth of an old man in Glenlyon, in 
the year 1765. A writer in the Literary 
Journal, said by Mr. Laing to be Mr. 
Macdiarmid’s son, repeats this, and adds, 

‘ another copy of it was taken down by a 
captain Morris, from the mouth of an old 
man in the isle of Sky, in the year 1703 ; 
and was by captain Morris given to the 
reverend Alexander Irvine of Ranoch. 
Both the old men had committed this 
poem to memory in their younger years. 
These two copies taken down by persons 
unknown to each other, from the mouths 
of persons equally unacquainted, and liv- 
ing ata great distance of place, we have 
compared, and found to correspond almost 
exactly. As this address (perhaps the 
most beautifvl of Ossian’s poems) is at- 
tested by respectable witnesses still alive, 
to have been in the mouths of the com- 
mon people long before the birth of Mac- 
pherson, Mr. Laing has on this occasion 
to find out some other imitator.’ 

It so happens that Mr. Laing has found 
eut more than this writer expected. Cap- 
tain Morris or Morison (the same _per- 
son, for he says he had given the rev. Mr, 
Irvine a true and faithful copy of Ossian’s 
address to the sun in the original) was one 
of Macpherson’s amanuenses, and in his 
answer to the queries of the committee, 
expressly states § that he got the address 
among Mr. James Macpherson’s original 
papers, when he was transcribing fairly 
tor him from these original papers, (either 
collected by himself, or transmitted by his 
highland friends) as it stood ir the poem of 
Carthon, afterwards translated and pub- 
lished.’ He also states that he gave a 
copy of this address to the rev. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon of GJlendaruel in 1780. Mr. Irvine, 
who took down Mr. Morison’s evidence, 
has assured Mr. Laing that he gave no in- 
formation whatsoever to Mr. Macdiarmid 
concerning the old man in the isle of Sky. 
Mr. Laing’s remarks are such as effectu- 
ally to invalidate this passage as a proof of 
the authenticity of the poems. 


“ When a copy taken from Macpherson’s 
papers, had been circulated by his amanuen- 
sis above twenty-five years ago, the pre suimp- 
tion undoubtedly is, that Macdiarmid’s copy 
was obtained, directly or indirectly, from the 
same source. Accordingly we find, that it 
differs materially, in six “distinct lines, from 
the copy communicated by Morison, pre- 
Vious to the year 1780, to Mackinnon of 
Glendaruel; but that in these lines, and 


alnost in every other word, it coincides most 
tuinutely with — copy whigh Moryon 
Aywy. Rev. Vos. 
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y. Mr. Irvine of Ranoch, 
and which was communicated by the latter 
to Mr. Macdiarinid, whose own copy has 
been evidently transcribed from the same 


had given to the Re 


original. Mr. Irvine, at the same time, pro- 
cured from Morison a copy of the Address to 
the Sun in Carric-thura, which last Mr. 
Macdiarinid has also produced ; and as these 
are the only specimens of Macpherson’s Os- 
sian, precured from the one, and possessed 
by the other, the conclusion is unavoidable, 
that the old man in Glenlyon was no other 
than Morison himself. “Morison, having 
committed these passages to memory, deli- 
vered the two copies of the Address to the 
Sun in Carthon with some variations ; such 
perhaps as existed in Macpherson’s Earse 
version of Ossian, which, when shewn at 
Edinburgh, was filled with the interlineations, 
alterations, and additions, of an author cor- 
recting his own productions. But it will not 
now be pretended, that Morison gave one 
copy to Mackinnon, with the variation of six 
distinct lines, and afterwards another copy te 
Irvine, coinciding most exactly, and by inere 
accident, in those identical lines, with the old 
man of Glenlyon’s edition.” 


Dr. Ferguson and Mr. Gallie both quote 
from memory a passage as in Fingal, 
which is not to be found there, nor in 
Macpherson’s Ossian, but in the Irish 
ballad « Magnus. And thus it is, that 
the question has been unintentionally con- 
founded by the witnesses. They remem- 
ber ballads cone erning the Fions, ; and cén- 
found them with Macp vherson’s fabrica- 
tions. Accordingly in the attestations 
transmitted to Blair, such passages only 
are specified as had been adopted trom the 
Irish ballads. ‘These attestations are pub- 
lished by the committee, for Blair gave 
only the substance, magnified with a true 
pleader's spirit ; and even now Mr. Laing 
observes that the letters are not published 
entire. ‘The declaration of one conscien- 
tious Witness has becn suppressed, who 
says, ‘I do remember in my eerly days, 
to have heard the exploits of the Fions 
recited almost by every body ; and I still 
retain some of what I then heard, parti- 
cularly relating to Oscar ; but upon com- 
parison find the circumstances differ 
widely from what is contained in the 
printed poems.’ 

The committee then have produced no 
credible testimony that any part of Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian was traditionally preserv- 
ed, except such as is to be found in the 
Trish ballads, What evidence have théy 
of the existence of MSS. ? 

Mr. Gallie’s testimony on this head is 
clear. Macpherson, who had been fot 
some years hjs intimate acquaintance, came 
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to his house when returning from his tour 
of discovery, and ¢ brought with him se- 
veral volumes, small octavo, or rather 
large duodecimo, in the Gaelic language 
and characters, being the poems of Os- 
sian and other ancient bards.’ 


«© T remember perfectly, that many of 
those volumes were, at the close,-said to 
have been collected by Paul Macmhuirich 
Bard Clanraonuil, and about the beginning 
of the 14th century. Mr. Macpherson and 
I were of opinion, that though the bard col- 
lected them, yet that they must have been 
writ by an ecclesiastic, for the characters and 
spelling were most beautiful and corsect. 
Every poem had its first letter of its first 
word most elegantly flourished and gilded ; 
some red, some yellow, some blue, and some 
green : the material writ on seemed to be a 
imber, yet coarse and dark vellum: the vo- 
Jumes were bound in strong parchment : 
Mr. Macpherson had them from Clanro- 
nald.” 


In another letter, not designed for the 
committee, Mr. Gallie ventures a con- 
jecture with regard to these MSS. by no 
means favourable to the authenticity of 
Macpherson’s translations. 


«* ] remember Mr. Macpherson reading 
the MSS. found in Clanronald’s, .» ecrating 
the bard who dictated to the amanuensi;, 
saying, ‘ D n the scoundrel, it is he him- 
self that now speaks, and not Ossian.’ This 
took place in my house, in two or three in- 
stances: I thence conjecture that the MSS. 
were kept up, lest they should fall under the 
view of suchas would be more ready to pub- 
lish their deformities than to point out their 
beauties. 

«© It was, and I believe is well known, that 
the broken poems of Ossian, handed down 
from one generation to another, got corrupt- 
ed. In the state of the Highlands, and its 
language, this evil, 1 apprehend, could not 
be avoided; and I thing great credit is due, 
in such a case, to him who restores a work of 
merit to its original purity.” 





Certain of these manuscripts (Mr. 
Laing writes as if but one ; the reporter, 
upon apparently better authority, of more) 
were received by Macpherson from the 
then Mr. M‘Donald of Clanronald, whose 
son and heir wished afterwards to have 
them returned. Macpherson had given a 
written obligation so to do—which he 
never fultilled—and orders were given to 
commence an action against him for their 
recovery. The orders were not obeyed, 
and after his death, one volume, all that 
could be found, was returned. This the 
committee communicated to Mr. Laing, 
towards whom, it ought to be observed, 
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they have conducted themselves with true 
liberality throughout the controversy. He 
conceived it to be the red book of Clan- 
ronald (Leabhar Dearg), and thus de- 
scribes it. ‘ It is a smal] mutilated duode- 
cimo, in modern binding, of a hundred 
and fifty leaves, in the Irish character, 
which the Macvuricks understood and 
wrote ; and is dated September 8, 1726, in 
the midst of the songs. But the only 
poem relative to Ossian in the whole col- 
lection, is a short ballad in the scriptural 
style, on the longevity of the Fions; of 
whom Gaul lived three hundred and odd 
years ; Ossian, four hundred ; and Fingal 
himself fifty-two tens of years, that is, 
twenty-six score, or five hundred and 
twenty years.’ The committee acknow- 
ledge the unimportance of this volume, 
and argue plausibly that for this very rea- 
son it cannot be the red book, for that has 
often been mentioned in the highlands as 
containing a valuable collection of ancient 
poetry. ‘They reier to evidence upon this 
point, which is contradictory. Lachlan 
Mac Mbuirich deposes that Clanronald, 
whose bard his father was, made his father 
give up the red book to Macpherson ; 
that it was near as thick as a Bible, but 
that it was longerand broader—(this seems 
to describe a quarto). Ewan Macpherson 
on the contrary deposes, that Clanronald 
gave Macpherson an order ona lieutenant 
Donald Macdonald at Edinburgh, for a 
Gaelic folio manuscript, which was called 
the red book. He is positive that the 
book delivered by Mac Mhuirich was not 
the red book, being witness to the deli- 
very of it : itwasof the size of'a New Tes- 
tament, and of the nature of a common- 
place book. 

In Macknichol’s remarks on Johnson’s 
Journey to the Hebrides, is this passage, 
as quoted by Mr. Laing. ‘ If Dr. Jobn- 
son will but call some morning on John 
Mackenzie, esq. of the Temple, he will 
find more volumes in the Gaelic language 
and characters, than perhaps he will be 
pleased to look at after what he has said. 
Among these are two volumes which are 
very remarkable: the one is a large folio 
MS. called An Duanaireadh Ruadh, or 
the Red Rhymer, which was given by 
Mr. Macdonald of Glenealladel in Mai- 
deart, to Mr. Macdonald of Kyles ia 
Cnoideart, who gave it to Mr. Macpher- 
son. It contains a variety of subjects, 
such as some of Ossian’s poems, Highland 
tales, &c. The other is called An Leab- 
har Dearg, or the Red Book, which was 
given to Mr. Macpherson by the bard 
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Macvurich. This was reckoned one of 
the most valuable MSS. in the bard’s pos- 
session.’ 

From this passage it appears that Ewan 
. Macpherson in his deposition may have 
mistaken the Red Rhymer for the Red 
Book, but both are stated to have then 
been in Mr. Mackenzie’s possession, and 
from him Clanronald’s MS. was obtained. 
The remaining MSS. were transmitted to 
Edinburgh : they were nineteen volumes 
in quarto and octavo; and, according to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s explanation, had been 

laced in his hands, as secretary to the 
Highland Society in London, for the pur- 
pose of removing the doubts which had 
been raised by Dr. Johnson, whether any 
ancient manuscripts in that language really 
existed. ‘ They consisted of medical and 
religious treatises, Irish legends and le- 
gendary histories, an obituary, a vocabu- 
lary, genealogies, &c. with many of the 
Irish ballads ascribed to Ossian; but nota 
single original, as far as could be discover- 
ed, of Macpherson’s supposed translations.’ 
The manuscripts of the supposed originals 
which he left fer publication, were either 
in his own hand-writing, or in that of 
some amanuensis, It appears therefore, 
that of the MSS. collected by Macpher- 
son, none of any value are forthcoming, 
and that nothing has been found among 
his papers in any way to authenticate his 
Ossian. 

A collection of Gaelic MSS. belonging 
to the late major John M‘Lachlan, of Kil- 
bride, has been procured for the society 
by lord Bannatyne’s exertions. In the 
oldest of these there is the following re- 
mark on the margin of one of the leaves. 
‘ The night of the first of May, in the coe- 
nobium of my pope Murchus, and I re- 
gret that there is not left of my ink 
enough to fill up this line. 1 am Fithil, 
an attendant on the school.’ From this use 
of the word pope, Dr. Donald Smith ar- 
gues that the MS. is not of a later date 
than the close of the eighth century, and 
the character is such as to warrant this con- 
clusion. All that this contains concerning 
Ossian is the following passage. 


“ Fingal, of the family of Baoiscne, meet- 
ing his son, to wit Ossian. Ossian was a year 
without any notice being had concerning him, 
untila boar-hunter informed his father. Upon 
which Fingal repaired to the desert, where 
Ossian was flaying a boar at the time of his 
getting there. Fingal sent him a messenger. 
Ussian instantly took his arms and prepared 
for an armed resistance. It was then that 
Fingal said it was hazardous for the lad to en- 
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gage with the gray-haired hero, Upon which 
ssian sung the piece dicens “ Con uadh 
ladh ei a scciadh ” Con” Con.” 


Another of the MSS. bears date in a 
comparatively modern hand, 1238 ; and it 
is pronounced by one well versed in an- 
cient writings to be of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It consists of some mutilated tales 
in prose interspersed with verse, from one 
of which upon the story of Deardir, Mac- 
pherson’s Darthula, the following extract 
is made. 


POEMS OF OSSIAN. 


“ Darthula looked behind her towards the 

land of Albion, and raised tie strain— 

“ Lovely land is that eastern land, 

Albion with all its lakes, 

O that I might not depart from it! 

But I depart with Naos. 

Lovely is the tower of Fidga, and the tower 
of Fingal. 

Lovely is the tower above them. 

Lovely the isle of Drayno 

And lovely the tower of Suyno. 

But, alas! the wood, the bay, which Ainle 
would approach, 

Are left by me and Naos for ever 

Upon the cvast of Albion. 

O vale of Laith! would I were sleeping by its 
soothing murmur ! 

Fish and venison, and the choice of the chace 
prepared, 

Would be my repast in Glenlaith. 

Glenmasain! high grow its herbs, fair wave 
its branches, 

Steep would be the place of our repose 

Over the grassy banks of Masan. 

O vale of Etha! where a first house has been 
built for me, 

Delightful were its groves, when the sun risen 
to his height 

Would strike his beams on Gleneiti 

How [| long fer the vale of Urchay ! 

Straight vale of the fairest hills ; 

Joyful were his companions around Naos 

In Glenurchay. 

Vale of Daruadh! 

Pleasant to me would be each of its people: 

Sweet is the note of the cuckoo 

From the bending tree of the mountain 

Above Glen-da-Ruadh. 

Lovely is Drayno of the sounding shore! 

Lovely is Avich of the brightest sand ! 

O! that [ might not depart from it west. 

But I depart with my love !” 

This is undoubtedly ancient poetry ; 
but it bears no resemblance to Macpher- 
son’s, nor would it remind the reader of 
Ossian, if the names had not all been al- 
tered by the translator according to the 
Fingalian nomenclature. 

The Highland Society of London have 
also presented to the committee a large 
and valuable collection of manuscripts. 
From one of these. which appears from 
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dates affixed to it to have been written at 
different periods from 1512 to 1529, two 
poems are extracted attributed to Ossian, 
aud one to Fergus the bard, his brother. 


The Author of this is Ossian. 
“ Long do the clouds this night surround me— 
Long to me was the nig ght that is past—° 
Yor the day that is come [ have longed— 
While slow ly rolled the day before. 
‘fedious to me is each day that comes, 
For it is not as it was wont ! 
Gone are the heroes, my friends in war, 
And feats of stren; oth are no longer perforin’d : 
Generosity, the will and the dee ed have failed, 
Sad is my heart without an object for its love, 
Nor power to avenge the feeble. 
Hospitality and the drink of the feast are no 

more 3 
No more the love of the fair or of the chace, 
In which 1 was wont to take delight. 
On the sword or the dart [ no longer rely. 
I do not come up with the hind or the hart, 
Nor do I traverse the hills of the elk. 
J hear not of hounds nor their deeds. 
"The night of clouds to me is jong!” 


It is remarkable that the e//:is mentioned 
in this fragment : how far the word in the 
original may justify this translation, we must 
leave to Celtic scholars to determine ; but 
one great argument against the authenti- 
city of the old Irish histories is, that the 
elk is not noticed in them. The frag- 
ment is in Ossian’s character, but not in 
the style of Macpherson. It resembles 
the complaint of an American savage, as 
given by Alexander kellet, sutliciently to 
shew that it was composed in a not dis- 
similar state of society. The Red Man 
complains, “ that in the happy days of 
youth he was loved or feared by all; that 
he could tomahawk his enemies, and could 
not miss his game; that every river was 
then an inn to him, and every squaw he 
met a wife ; but that now he was grown 
old every one hated and scorned him ; the 
deer bounded away from his erring aim, 
and the girls covered themselves repulsive- 
Jy at his approach, nor was he any longer 
permi itted to paint and grace the glorious 
tile of war; and he cone Judes with ardent 
wishes, that either nature bad never dis- 
closed him, or had gitted him with that 
power of renovation which seemed so im- 
properly granted te the pernicious snake.” 

The second poem is the story of Faina- 
sollis, resembling in its conclusion the Lrish 
ballad, not the episode in Fingal, and bear- 
ing no resemblance to Macpherson’s style. 
Fergus’s poem is upon the death of Oscar, 
but no authentication ef the Temora. 


These are all which the commaittee have 
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found immediately connected in subject 
with Macpherson’s pretended transla tions, 
except copies of the Irish ballads of Mag- 
nus, and of Conloch, manifestly the ori- 
gin of Carthon, and here said to be written 
by Gilcolm, the son of the physician. 
From Kennedy's collection they have given, 
among other -xtracts, one representing 
the manners of Fingal’s heroes. We copy 
it on account of the subject, and also be- 
cause it seems to have received fewer of 
Kennedy's improvements than some of the 
other pieces. 


“ Mournful it is to be to-night in the vale of 
Cona, 
Without the voice of hound, and without 
music ! 
My fancy can no longer accomplish its pur- 
pose, 
I am truly the old man and the feeble. 
When we went to the vale of Cona, 
Soft and expressive was the music that accom- 
paniect us ; 
Many were the men of worth among us, 
Nor would we willingly incur displeasure. 
When we would ascend the paths of Cona, 
Numerous were the parties in every direction, 
"To subdue the hart and the hind, 
Many hundreds of which were never to rise. 
os Many were the heroes, when called upon, 
That would rapidly ase end the mountain 
With spear exposed in their grasp, 
Their great sword and their shield ; 
While my beloved Fingal and fifty chiefs 
Were assembled in the lofty court, 
And the sun-beam, set to its Hlag-staff, 
Waved over them its victorious banner. 
Far would disperse asunder r, 
Through the steep banks of each mountain, 
The strong, adventurous band of Fingal, 
With bows ready in their grasp. 
When tie deer began to start, 
We let slip the hundreds ot our hounds; 
Many a hart, roe, and hind 
Fell, as far as [ could view. 
We returned in the evening with the spoils of 
the chac Cy 
To Taura of the musical string 
Where frequent our cruits ind] he varps, 
And inany were the bards to sing the tale. 
* Many a shell went round, 
Many were the new songs which were sung 
together: 
Whilst the feast was consuming in the tower: 
Beautiful and young the Fingalian heroes, 
Joyful in their eccustumed course ; 
Musical, elegant, comely, valiant, 
With wine, the reward of valour, and meat 3 
Much belove d, unused to falsehood. 
Cheerfuland happy were the heroes of Fingal, 
The heroes, lovely, strong and friendly, 
Of great compassion and extensive fame, 
W howere generous, ho:pitable, and ever eager 
Lo protect the stranger at a distance from his 
abode. 
Tn the day of battle, on the field of strife, 
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Mightier mon never were seen. 

We would engage a man and a hundred, 

Each Fingalian hero who was a leader. 

We never moved but with reluctance 

‘Yo give the impetuous battle, 

To give the forlorn the protection of valour, 

And the wounded stranger the shelter of cur 
shield. 

The numbers that were in my time 

In ‘Tara of the sweet-sounding strings 

Were fourteen hundred and fifty, 

Of our dear friends without blame, 

Without mentioning the young king of Phail, 

Nor yet the wounded, the aged, or young 
women, 

Nor the young men that waited on the swords ; 

Alas! weak am | with grief, 

‘Travelling the world to and fro, 

And cannot find one person in it like Fingal. 

Jn generosity and good fortune 

None was ever found to surpass him. 

‘The heroes have gone to the grave 

"That sees not day, 

Which has caused mine eye to be in mist. 

1 am like the fonely wounded bird of the 
wood, 

While | mourn without ceasing in the hall, 

Without sight, or offspring, of cause of joy. 

1 am like the tree whose growth has ceased, 

Or like the nut in its withered husk, 

Ready to drop down to the ground. 

‘Grievous it is to the sorrowful heart, 

‘That it cannot derive relief from friends. 

Like the dying hart is my form, 

My voice sinks under the dew of night !” 





The tautology here is in favour of its 
genuineness. Barbarous poets delight in 
repeating the same idea: this is particu- 
Jarly the character of Welsh poetry. 

The committee neither from oral reci- 
tation, nor by means of manuscripts, have 
been able to authenticate a single poem of 
Macpherson’s Ossian, nor a single passage 
of those poems. But Dr. Donald Smith 
has, in their appendix, put together pas- 
sages extracted from the Gzelic poems in 
their poss@¢ssion, so as to form an outline 
ot Fingal. 


“ To this paper the committee requests the 
particular attention of the society. “The doc- 
tor has, by the comiittee’s direction, taken 
th: same liberty which Mr. Macpherson may 
be supposed to have used, namely, that of 
collecting passages, and sometimes even lines, 
from different poems, and different editions 
of the same poem, the £ d/sjecta membra 
poetic,’ which seemed to relate to, or to be 
connected with, the principal event in the 
main poem, as found in Macpherson’s pybli- 
cation. The committee has been at pains to 
have the translation as scrupulously literal as 
the nature of the two languages would admit. 
Perhaps indeed, in some passages it may in- 
cur the censure of obscurity and abruptness, 
by a too lose adherence to the expression of 
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the original. By comparing this translation 
with Macpherson’s, in some of the longer and 
most closely corresponding passages, even the 
mere English reader will be able, in some de- 
gree, to torm a judgment of what alterations 
that gentlemen may have made in the collec- 
tion he gave to the world, either by omitting, 
supplying, or refining his original; with this 
saving always, however, which the committce 
must request the society to keep in mind, 
that it is impos-ible to know what copies or 
editions of the poems in question Mr. Mac- 
pherson might have procured, or have had 
access to.” 


Any thing may be made of any thing 
in this way. Virgil has thus been made 
to evangelize, and Homer to write the life 
of Christ. ‘This comparative version to 
which particular attention is invited by 
the committee, is neither more nor Jess 
than a mere cento, Mr. Laing has anim- 
adverted upon such a subterfuge with 
not more severity than it deserves, 


“ Thirteen or fourteen modern manuscripts 
were taken, containing many hundred pages, 
and consisting of different collections of Earse 
and Irish poems. From this extensive range, 
between twelve and fifteen hundred detached 
lines are selected, and pieced together, with 
the most preposterous diligence, in order to 
present to the reader, by dint of translation, 
something like the plan and outlines of F'in- 
gal. No intimation is given of the particular 
songs or poems from which they are taken ; 
but the references to the different pages of the 
MSs. are as desultory as the lines themselves 
are unconnected and detached. For instance: 
the three first lines, concerning Daol watch- 
ing the ocean (as if the same with Moran, 
the scout of ocean), are taken from Ken- 
nedy’s Collection, p. 78, st. 8; the eight next 
lines (a part of the Irish ballad of Garibhe 
Mac Stairn), trom Fletcher’s, p. 183, stanzas 
Istand 13th; the three succeeding lines from 
Fletcher's, stanza 2d; und the six last lines of 
the first page, are taken ffom the four ditfer- 
ent pages and stanzas of the following manu- 
scripts ; Mr. Maclaggin, p. 91.1. s. 3. Ken- 
nedy, p. 154, st. id. p. 130, st. 5. id. p. 154. 
st. 3. Six successive lines in the same para- 
graph, are often taken from four or five dif- 
terent pages of different manuscripts ; and in 
a single page (248) twenty-two lines are taken 
from fifteen different pages of ten separate 
and distinct manuscripts. This, if practised 
in any other language than Earse, would be 
termed ‘fabrication. What opinion, for in- 
stance, would the public entertain of an au- 
thor who should piece together two partial 
quotations, in order to extract from them in 
conjunction a sense of which they were not 
separately susceptible? Yet this is practised 
for seventy pages, and supported by such 
false translation as Righ an ‘Teamhra (Temo- 
ra) king of ‘Taura, in order to approximate 
the word to Tura in the opening of Fingal; 
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and Loingeas na mach, (mach, a wave, maght, 
a plain), the ships of the hills, in order to as- 
similate the expression to ‘ the desert of the 
hills,’ l'ingal’s poetical appellation in the pre- 
face to the Fragments ; after which no reliance 
can be placed on the translator's fidelity. But 
the collection with which the committee has 
chiefly collated Fingal, is itself a more recent 
fabrication by Kennedy, a schoolmaster, who 
complains bitterly that Dr.John Smith, to 
whom it was communicated, has intercepted 
and appropriated the fruits of his invention. 
As a proof of this, in Kennedy’s edition of the 
ballad of Conloch, the spirit of Loda is intro- 
duced from Fingal. But as Kennedy was ig- 
norant that the name in Macpherson’s Earse 
version of Ossian, is Cruth Loduin, the shape 
or form of Wodin, the spirit of Loda is liter- 
ally translated into Earse, Spiorad Lodda. 
Ruidh fuaimneach arm mar Spiorad Lodda. 
He rushed in the sound of his arm like the 
Spirit of Loda. No such passage occurs in 
miss Brooke's genuine edition of the ballad, 
of which Kennedy retains only the story and 
29 verses; but Smith, to whom he acknow- 
Jedged his fabrications (Report 107, Appen- 
dix 69), has inserted the ike passage ver- 
batim in his poem of Manos, into which he 
has converted the ballad of Conloch. Thus 
the committee of the Highland Society has 
been very laudably employed in collating one 
forgery with another ; and, in order to prove 
the authenticity of Ossian, has unwarily given 
a sanction to a gross fabrication.” 

Among the many tales which have been 
told of the jesuits, one is, that to abridge 
the trouble of praying, they used no other 
form than that of repeating the alphabet, 
beseeching God to put the letters into 
whatever words he liked best. This de- 
vice of the committee is much of the 
same kind. 

There remains to be considered only the 
evidence arising from a particular exami- 
nation of the Gaelic, as left by Macpher- 
son, with his own translation. They quote 
such instances of alteration as the fol- 
Jowing : 

Literal Translation. 
Tanistore rose slowly 
And Carrickthura, chief of waves. 
MacrHeErson. 
Tnnistore rose to sight, and Carrickthura’s 
mossy towers. 
Literal. 
The signal of evil (or violence) was on high: 
A blind fire, with its side in smoke. 
MacPuHERsoN. 

“ But ‘the sign of distress was on their 
top. The warning flame, edged with smoke,” 
Warning flame, they remark, is a metaphy- 
Sical idea, putting in a reflex attribute of 
the fire, which was intended to warn his 
friends of the distress of their chief; but, 
in the original, the epithet dull, blind, is a 
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well-known Gaelic epithet for smothered 
flame, which exactly expresses what every 
one has seen in kindling straw, or other 
materials for fire-signals. From these 
and other like examples, they give it as 
their opinion, that, in the original, the 
scene and its circumstance are given dis- 
tinctly ; they are embodied in clear and 
accurate description ; that, in the transla- 
tion by Mr. Macpherson, they are fre- 
quently lost in words, of which the sound 
pleases the ear, but which are of a general 
indeterminate sort, that might belong to 
any other place or object of a similarkind! 
It is not worth while to dispute this fea- 
ther in the scale; but we may remark 
that, of the two languages, Macpherson 
would write that most vividly with which 
all his earliest ideas were associated, and 
that, in the instances adduced, the advan- 
tage is sometimes on the one side and 
sometimes on the other. Their verdict 
must be given in their own words. 


“On the whole, the committee beg leave 
to report, that there are two questions to 
which it has directed its inquiries, on the sub- 
ject which the society was pleased to refer to 
it, and on which it now submits the best evi- 
dence it has been able to procure. 

“ Ist, What poetry, of what kind, and of 
what degree of excellence, existed anciently 
in the Highlands of Scotland, which was ge- 
nerally, known by the denomination of Os- 
sianic, a term derived from the universal be- 
lief that its father and principal composer was 
Ossian the son of Fingal ? 

“2d, How far that collection of such 
poetry, published by Mr.James Macpherson, 
is genuine ? 

“ As to the first of those questions, the 
committee can with confidence state its opi- 
nion, that such poctry did exist, that it was 
common, general, and in great abundance; 
that it was of a most impressive and striking 
sort, ina high degree eloquent, tender, and 
sublime. 

“The second question it is much more 
difiicult to answer decisively. ‘The committee 
is possessed of no documents, to shew how 
much of his collection Mr. Macpherson ob- 
tained in the form in which he has given it to 
the world. The poems and fragments ot 
poems which the committee has been able to 
procure, contain, as will appear from the 
article in the Appendix, No. 15, already meu- 
tioned, often the substance, and sometimes 
almost the literal expression (the ipsissind 
verba), of passages given by Mr. Macpher- 
son, in the poems of which he has pubished 
the translations. But the committee has not 
been able to obtain any one poem the same 
in title and tenor with the poems published 
by him. It is inclined to believe that he 
was in use to supply chasms, and to give con- 
nection, by inserting passages which he did 
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got find, and to add what he conceived to be 
dignity and delicacy to the original composi- 
tion, by striking out passages, by softening 
incidents, by retining the language, in short, 
by changing what he considered as too simple 
or too rude for a modern ear, and elevating 
what in his opinion was below the standard of 
good poetry. To what degree, however, he 
exercised these liberties, it is impossible for 
the committee to determine. ‘Theadvantages 
he possessed, which the committee began its 
inquiries too late to enjoy, of collecting from 
the oral recitation of a number of persons 
now no more, a very great number of the 
same poems, on the same subjects, and then 
collating those dilferent copies or editions, if 
they may be so called, rejecting what was 
spurious or corrupted in one copy, and adopt- 
ing from another something more genuine 
and excellent in its place, afforded him an 
opportunity of putting together what might 
fairly enough be called an original whole, of 
much more beauty, and with much fewer 
blemishes, than the committee believes it now 
possible for any person, or combination of 
persons, to obtain. 

“ The committee thinks it discovers some 
difference between the style both of the ori- 
ginal (one book of which is given by Mac- 
pherson) and translation of Temora, and that 
of the translation of Fingal, and of the small 
portion of the original of that poem, which 
it received from his executors. There is 
more the appearance of simplicity and or 
ginality in the latter than in the former. 
Perhaps when he published Fingal, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, unknown as an author, and obscure 
as a man, was more diflfident, more cautious, 
and more attentive, than when at a subsequent 
period he published Temora, flushed with the 
applause of the world, and distinguished as a 
man of talents, and an author of high and 
rising reputation. Whoever will examine 
the original prefixed to some of the editions 
of the 7th book of Temora, and compare it 
with the translation, will, in the opinion of 
the committee, discover some imperfections, 
some modernisins (if the expression may be 
allowed) in the Gaelic, which do not occur in 
the specimen of Fingal, given in the Appen- 
dix to this Report ; and, inthe English, more 
of a loose and inflated expression (which how- 
ever was an error into which Macpherson was 
apt to fall), than is to be found in his earlier 
translations. He had then attained a height 
which, to any man, but particularly toa man 
of a sanguine and somewhat confident dispo- 
sition like Macpherson, is apt to give a degree 
of carelessness and presumption, that would 
rather command than conciliate the public 
suffrage, and, in the security of the world’s 
applause, neglects the best means of obtain- 
ing it. He thought, it may be, he had only 


to produce another work like Fingal, to reap 
the same advantage and the same honour 
which that had procured him ; and was rather 
solicitous to obtain these quickly, by a hasty 
Publication, than to deserve them by a care 
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ful collection of what original materials he 
had procured, or by a diligent search to sup- 
ply the defects of those materials.” 


Upon this statement it should be re- 
marked, that the fragments to which they 
allude have been invalidated, and that Dr. 
Smith’s cento proves nothing except how 
weak the advocates for Ossian must feel 
their cause to be, when they advance such 
proofs to support it! In fact they give up 
the question, by admitting that they have 
not been able to obtain any one poem the 
same in title and tenor with the poems pub- 
lished by Macpherson. 

Here, then, the qxternal evidence ends : 
but the Gaelic originals left by Macpher- 
son are to be published, and to these the 
Ossianites appeal. As there is not the 
slightest evidence to authenticate these, the 
internal evidence must be referred to as 
finally decisive; and Mr. Laing has come 
pleted the subject, by editing Ossian with 
a commentary, indicating all its spurious 
characteristics. This extraordinary pub- 
lication, which we have mentioned in a 
former article, must now be examined. 

Some proofs, in the course of this rigor- 
ous commentary, arise from the want of 
costume in the poems; as thus: ‘ In the 
simplicity of Homer's description, we trace 
minutely the whole process of the feast 
or sacrifice ; but the modern Ossian merely 
informs us, that ten heroes blew the fire, 
a hundred gathered the heath, three 
hundred the polished stones; and then, 
like a French critic, shrinks from the ine 
delicacy of dressing and preparing the 
smoking feast.” Others from false cose 
tume: to speak of the winds whistling 
aloft in the shrouds, corresponds but ill 
with sails of deer’s-skin and thongs for 
ropes. Earthquakes are twice mentioned. 
‘« The sound of their steps is like thunder, 
in the bosom of the ground, when the 
rocking hills shake their groves, and not a 
blast pours from the darkened sky.” “ He 
lay, lite a shattered rock, which Cromla 
shakes from its shaggy side, when the 
green-valleyed Erin shakes its mountains 
from sea to sea.” Ossian could have no 
such ideas of an earthquake ; but Mac- 
pherson remembered the earthquake at 
Lisbon, and has introduced a description 
of one in his poem upon death. The 
proofs from alterations in the different edi- 
tions are numerous and weighty. Ip many 
cases they are merely capricious: thus 
Erin is substituted for Innisfail ; and the 
note to explain this latter name still re- 
tained. Such changes are frequent, and 
prove that the writer had no prototype to 
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adhere to. ‘* These lonely yews sprung 
from their tombs, and wish to. meet on 
high.” Blair observed, that this sympathy 
o° the trees with the lovers, might be 
reckoned to border on an Italian conceit ; 
and it now stands thus—these lonely yews 
sprung from their tombs, and shade them 
rom the storm, The conceit was from 
ballads old and new, for none can be more 
hackneyed. Starno was called the king 
of snow, and his daughter the daughter of 
snow ; phrases afterwards omitted as too 
violent. In Temora there was evidently 
a design of connecting the poem with 
Darthula and the Children of Usnoth ; 
but this was changed, and one passage re- 
ferring to it as first published, rejected as 
an interpolation: others however remain, 
and indicate such an alteration as none but 
the author would have made. Addressing 
the sun, it was said, ‘* the dun robe may 
Seize thee, struggling in the sky:” after- 
wards this was altered to ‘* the darkening 
hour ;” but, says Mr. Laing, “ what be- 
comes of the Earse original, of which the 
dun robe and the darkening hour are such 
different translations ?” 

Proof still more decisive is afforded by 
the Death of Oscar, the first fragment, it 
must be remembered, which Macpherson 
produced. At that time he had not meet 
with the Irish ballad upon Oscar’s death, 
and was ignorant of the historical account. 
The story, therefore, is wholly fictitious. 
But afterwards, when the Irish ballad was 
to be woven into Temora, it was neces- 
gary to account for this difference; this 
was easily done: he states, that he has 
found a more correct copy of the frag- 
ment, and accordingly reprints it, calling 
Dermid son of Diaran, instead of son of 
Morui: and Oscar son of Caruth, instead 
of son of Ossian, or my son. This para- 
graph is interpolated, to show how Ossian 
came to tell this tale of another Oscar. 
** But, son of Alpin, the hero fell not 
harmless as the grass of the field; the 
blood of the mighty was on his sword, and 
he travelled with death through the ranks 
of their pride. But Oscar, thou son of 
Caruth, thou hast fallen low! No enemy 
tell by thy hand. Thy spear was stained 
with the blood of fhy friend!" 

A later impostor has practised a subter- 
fuge very like this of the two Oscars. 
Mr. William Henry Ireland ventured to 
produce a note of hand, given by Shak- 
speare to John Heminges, as a compensa- 
tion for business done at the Globe theatre, 
and for his great trouble in going down 
for him to Stratford on Avon ; and to this 
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he added a receipt in the name of Hem- 
inges. Unluckily a genuine signature was 
produced, which of course proved to be 
in a totally different hand-writing. Mr, 
Ireland, however, was enabled, by his 
dexterity of hand, to escape better than 
Macpherson. He hurried home, forged 
another receipt, and signed it as nearly 
alike as he could, from memory, to the 
true signature ; then stated that there had 
been two John Heminges in the time of 
Shakspeare, although not known to the 
world: the one connected with Shakspeare 
and the Globe theatre, and the other with 
the Curtain theatre, though sometimes 
connected with Shakspeare and the Globe 
also. The promissory note had been given 
to this last; the two other signatures 
were of the former one; and they were 
distinguished, when living, by the appel- 
lations of the tall John Heminges of the 
Globe, and the short John Heminges of 
the Curtain :—the short John Heminges 
is cousin-german to Oscar the son of Ca- 
ruth, 

Macpherson’s second collection was 
made in London by means of his friends, 
The correspondence with these friends 
from whom Temora, and the other poems, 
were received by the post, would be the 
best proof of the authenticity of the 
poems ; but not a trace of any such cor- 
respondence has been discovered, nor pre- 
tended to be discovered. 

Mr. Laing, however, notwithstanding 
so many damning proofs, rests his cause 
chiefly upon the numerous imitations 
which he has indicated. 


Tn Ossian there are some hundred similes 
and poetical images, which must either be 
original, or derived from imitation. If the 
poems are authentic, they must be original, 
and their casual coincidence with other poetry 
can possess only such a vague resemblance, 
as that of Virgil’s Pollio to the prophecies of 
Isaiah. If the poems, however, are not au- 
thentic, tliese similes and poetical images must 
be derived trom the classics, scriptures, and 
modern poetry, with which the author’s mind 
Was previously impregnated, and, however 
artfully disguised, they may be traced dis- 
tinctly to their source. 

“And conversely again, if these similes 
and poetical images are original, the authen- 
ticity of the poems can admit of no contra- 
diction ; if, ou' the contrary, they are derived 
from imitation, all the attestations and oaths 
in the Highlands would fail to establish the 
authenticity of Ossian. The present com- 
mentary professes, therefore, not merely to 
exhibit parallel passages, much less instances 
of a fortuitous resemblance of ideas, but te 
produce the precise originals from which 
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the similes and images are indisputably de- 
rived.” 


In the course of this investigation Mr. 
Laing has gone through a long course of 
poetry: the Bible, the Greek and Latin 
poets, and our own writers, have all been 
ransacked for parallel passages. So much 
pains taken for such a purpose—so many 
volimes perused, not for the beauties 
which they contain, not for the pleasures 
which they afford, but to collect evidence 
against James Macpherson—reminds us of 
Jedediah Buxton, attending to Garrick’s 
Hamlet with the deepest attention, for 
the sake of counting the number of words 
which he pronounced. He has, however, 
effectually succeeded in his object ; as a 
few instances, from many, may ‘evince. 


“ His spear is a blasted pine. Lis shield 
the rising moon.] Muirton, Paradise Lost, 
J. 284. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

‘ Hewa on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral. 

His ponderous shield 

Ilung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose 

orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening; 
when the moon rises ; and, in converting Sa- 
tan into Swaran, it was only necessary to sup- 
press those images that are derived trom the 
sciences, or from the arts of civilized life.” 

* Coinest thou like a roe from Malmor, 
like a hart from thy echoing hills. Behold 
he comcth, leaping upon the mountains, skip- 
ping upon the hills. My beloved is like a 
roe, or a young hart. Be thou like a roe, or 
a young hart in the mountains of Bether. 
Song of Solomon, ii. 8. 17.” 


But Mr. Laing is too eager in this pur- 
suit of imitations ; like the inquisitors in 
Gil Blas, a single word is sufficient for 
him, whatever be the context. “ Loud 
and distant he heard the blast murmuring 
behind the grove ;” tor this he refers us to 
Hardyknute, 

“ Loud and chill blew the westlin wind :” 
and to Virgil, 

“ Ceu flamina prima 
Cum deprensa fremunt sylvis, et ceca volutant 
Murniura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos.” 

Other instances yet more absurd are to 

be found. 


“O lay me, ve that see the light, near 
some rock of imy hills! let the thick hazels be 
around, let the rustling oak be near. Green 


be the place of my rest.] Windsor Forest, 259. 
Ye sacred Nine! that all my soul possess, 
Whose raptures tire me, and whose vigions 

bless 
wally 
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Bear me, ch bear me, to sequestered scenes, 

"Lhe bowery mazes, and surrounding greens: 

To Thamey’s banks, which fragrant breezes 
till, 

Or where ye muses sport on Cooper's hill.” 


A more extraoydinary charge of imita- 
tion we believe never was made. 


«The waves come to behold thy beauty. 
They litt their trembling heads. They sve 
thee lovely in thy sleep.] Par. Lost, v. UL 

He, on his side 

Leaning, half-raised, with loolis of cordial 

love, 

Ilung over her enamoured, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shot torth peculiar graces. 

r . . 
The remainder of the passage, ‘ Awake, my 
fairest, my espoused, my latest found,” was 
transferred to Dar-thula. Much as l amac- 
customed to Macpherson’s plagarisms, I am 
lost in astonishiguit at such unexpected ini- 
tations.” 





Mr. Laing might as well have accused 
him of stealing this passage from the Sleep- 
ing Beauty in the Wood. It is beyond 
measure ridiculous to adduce such proofs 
of imitation. The critic himself might 
in this manner be convicted of having’ 
borrowed his whole History of Scotland, 
with all its Dissertations, from Johnson's 
Dictionary. Does he suppose it possible 
that any man ever sat down to write 
poctry, or prose, with all his expressions 
ready cut and dried, like a lady’s materials 
for fillagree ? Imitations enough, however, 
have been fairly proved to establish his 
point, and to surprise the believers in 
Ossian; one of whom, Mr. Archibald 
M‘Donald, in a very worthless disserta- 
tion, advances a very curious argument in 
reply. 


“The surprise,” he says, “ will he in @ 
great measure removed, if we suppose that 
the Highland bard might very possibly have 
received some assistance from the writings of 
the Greek and Roman poets. I do not pre- 
tend, or think, he himself ever read their 
works, but some notion of them might have 
been communicated to him from the informa- 
tion of others. The Greeks, as well as the 
Pheenicians, we are informed, had an early 
intercourse with Great Britain and freiand. 
It has been already shewn, that the natives of 
these countries had arrived at a higher degree 
of learning, at that early period, than is ge- 
nerally supposed. The Druids possessed the 
Greek letters, and probably knew that lan- 
guage. Abaris, who was sent ambassador to 
Athens, spoke it in great purity; and so 
might many more, though that celebrated 
character is only recorded. If so, they could 
not be entirely ignorant of Grecian poetry, 
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“* No doubt can be entertained with regard 
td that of the Romans. For, if from their 
frequent intercourse with the Celts, the wits 
of that nation admired their bards, it is next 
to an impossibility these should not know the 
poetical compositions of the Italians. What 
puts the matter beyond contradiction is, that 
a full century before Ossian was born, Agri- 
cola, while stationed in Britain, erected 
temples, theatres, and stately buildings; 
caused the sons of the nobility to learn the 
Latin language ; be instructed in the liberal 
arts; and brought them, by degrees, to imi- 
tate the Roman modes of dress and living. 
So that in a short time they assumed the po- 
lished manners of their conquerors, and even 
vied with them in pomp and refinements. 

“¢ Supposing then Ossian himself had no 
access to the Latin poets, it is = hay 
probable, he was acquainted with the compo- 
sitions of the Celtic bards, who had an op- 
portunity of knowing and being improved by 
their writings. We are certain that the inha- 
bitants of Britain assisted the Gauls against 
Cesar; when, for so doing, that general in- 
vaded this island, Eder, who then reigned in 
Scotland, is said to have assisted his neigh- 
bours againstthe common enemy. Now it is 
impossible that men, who held so close an in- 
tercourse, could be ignorant of each other’s 
poetical productions; and if they were not, 
a genius like Ossian would not fail of profiting 
by such communication.” 


Nothing is too absurd to be advanced 
by a zealous controversialist ; but they 
who believe in the authenticity of Ossian 
may believe this, and in fact they ought 
to believe not this only, but that the blind 
poet had obtained a second-sight perusal of 
the English poets also. 

Having analysed the materials of Mac- 
pherson’s composition, Mr. Laing explains 
the receipt by which they are put together, 
which he is enabled to do by the fragment 
of the Six Bards, as originally transmitted 
to Gray and Shenstone. 


«As the Six Bards, however, was written 
in hemistics or versicles nicely balanced, with 
one clause beneath another like irregular 
verse, we discover their origin in Louth’s ex- 
planation of the nature of Hebrew poetry, 
which Blair had recently introduced into his 
lectures. According to Louth’s explanation, 
Hebrew poetry consists neither of numbers, 
nor of ryhme, nor of any regular or percept- 
ible feet ; but of periods divided into two or 
more corresponding clauses, of the same 
structure, and nearly of the same length; the 
second clause containing generally a repeti- 
tion, a contrast, or an amplification of the sen- 
timent expressed in the first: and the result 
of these responses, or parallelisms, is a senten- 
tious harmony, or measured prose, which even 
our English translation of the Bible has pre- 
served. 
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‘* O sing unto the Lord a new song; 
Sing unto the Lord all the earth. 
Sing unto the Lord, bless his name ; 
Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 
Declare his glory among the heathen,” 
His wonders among all people ; 
For the Lord is great, and greatly to be 
praised : 
He is to be feared above all gods. 
Honour and majesty are before him ; 
Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 
Psalm xevii. 
“In these verses, the second is uniformly an 
amplification of the first; but in others the 
alternation of the clause is preserved without 
repetition. 
“ For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And ee eae of the turtle is heard in our 
. and ; 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
And the vines, with the tender grapes, give 
a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
“ It is evident, that the Six Bards has been 
written in the same form of corresponding 
clauses, of which Macpherson probably ac- 
quired the first information from Blair’s lec- 
tures. 
<<‘ No star with green trembling beam; 
No moon looks from the sky ; 
I hear the blast in the wood; 
But I hear it distant far. 
The stream of the valley murmurs; 
But its murmur is sullen and sad. 
From the tree at the grave of the dead, 
The long-howling ow} is heard. 
“No beast, no bird is abroad, 
But the owl and the howling fox ; 
She on a leafless tree ; 
Lie in a cloud on the bill.” 





When Macpherson came to write nar- 
rative, he found measured prose more 
convenient than these versicles. Hervey’s 
Meditations and the English Death of 
Abel had made it popular, but still these 
corresponding clauses are to be found; 
every image has its shadow following it, 
every sentence its echoing sound. 

After the thorough investigation which 
it has now undergone, the question may 
be considered as at rest. Every exertion 
has been made by a society with peculiar 
advantages, to collect evidence for the au- 
thenticity of the poems ; and, on the other 
hand, every argument for detection has 
been exhausted by the indefatigable zeal 
of Mr. Laing. It is only to be regretted, 
that the Highlanders have considered Mac- 
pherson’s cause as their own, and ‘asso- 
ciated national feelings with what ought to 
have been a mere poiat of literary en- 
quiry. That much Gaelic poetry has been 





























preserved is certain; let them give it us 
with as naked a translation as possible: 
the controversy respecting Ossian will only 
have rendered the public more curious for 
genuine relics, and the meretricious orna- 
ments of Macpherson will not have made 
them insensible of simple beauty. 
Henceforward Macpherson must be 
classed among literary impostors, and in 
the very first rank, When Mr. Urban 
had been lately imposed upon by one of 
his correspondents, and made to engrave 
a drawing of Fyfield-church in his lively 
and valuable magazine, he thought im- 
posture of this kind a heinous offence. 
«« Let him,” said he, speaking of the cul- 
prit, “ quit this evil course, lest, flushed 
with success, he make an essay on bank- 
notes. Many a hero, whose name has 
swelled the Tyburn calendar, commenced 
his career with crimes of less turpitude.” 
Without attaching such heavy criminality 
to the offence, we certainly do consider 
Macpherson as highly culpable. The 
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Gaelic poems would have been valuable 
documents for the historian and antiqua- 
rian; but his example has been so suc- 
cessfully followed by Kennedy and Dr. 
Smith, that it will be difficult now to dis- 
tinguish what is genuine from what has 
been interpolated, and every thing will be 
received with suspicion. 

The popularity of Macpherson’s Ossian 
will not be immediately affected by this 
detection, but it will in course of time be 
destroyed. Assuredly most of the plea- 
sure which these poems occasioned will 
depart with the delusion. Thef4re not 
the same whether composed by the blind 
Ossian, the last of his race, on the ruins 
of Selma; or if written by James Mac- 
pherson in Edinburgh, in his lodgings at 
the head of Blackfriars Wynd: who, in- 
stead of calling to the white- handed 
daughter of Toscar for his harp, sent the 
bare-footed servant of the flat to fetch 
him another quire of paper from the book- 
sellers,’ 











CHAPTER XIII. 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE present chapter being composed of those articles that cannot properly be at- 


ranged under any of the other subdivisions of our volume, does not admit of any 


general character. 


Mr. Foster’s Essays have a claim to be first noticed by us, on ac- 


count both of the importance of the subjects that they discuss, and the original and 


siriking manner in which they are treated. 


Mrs. More’s “ Hints towards forming 


the Character of a young Princess,” display her accustomed good sense and command 


of style, and will be read with pleasure and profit even by those who are far from 


agreeing with her on topics of religion or politics. 


his various reading and cultivated taste. 


Dr. Sayers’s Miscellanies evince 


Mr. Knight's Treatise on the Principles of 


‘Taste isa work of high merit: and Professor Miller's Retrospect of the 18th Century, 


is entitled to the foremost rank among the literary productions of the United States. 


Art. J.—Fssays in a Series of Letters to a Friend, on the following Subjects : I. Ona Man's 


Writing Memoirs of Himself. 
the Epithet Romantic. 


IT, On Decision of Character. 


rendered less acceptable to Persons of culiivated Taste. By Joun Foster. 2 vols. pp. 500. 


HUME, in the introductory essay of his 
Tnquiryconcerning the HumanUnderstand- 
ing, has with his usual precision and ele- 
gance discriminated the different species 
of moral philosophy, and appreciated their 
respective merits and defects. The one, 
he remarks, considers man chiefly as born 
for action, and as influenced in his mea- 
sures by taste and sentiment; the other 
regards him in the light of a reasonable, 
rather than an active being, endeavouring 
to analyze his various powers, and reduce 
them to general principles ; and dwelling 
little on the particularities which distin- 
guish individuals or classes of men, it secks 
to develope those primary laws of the hu- 
man eonstitution, from which, under dif- 
ferent circumstances and modifications, re- 
sult all the varieties of action and passion, 
sentiment and character. The former 
species of philosophy, im recommending 
virtue and censuring vice, thinks it neces- 
sary only by strong delineations of each to 
impress their features.distinctly on the 
niental view, and to appeal at once to 





those feelings of approbation or disappro- 
bation which, whether factitious or natu- 
ral, are to be found in the hearts of men, 
where unfortunate influences have not pre- 
vented their growth, or overcome their 
efficacy. ‘The latter analyzes with all the 
coolness of metaphysical and mathematical 
precision, the constituent qualities and 
distinctive characters of vice and virtue,and 
of those sentiments of the mind by which 
they are accompanied, and with which 
they are perceived. Each of these modes 
of philosophizing has its merits; the one 
appeals, with greater force, to greater 
numbers; the language of sentiment is the 
language of persuasion and eloquence, and 
it meets responsive feelings in the hearts 
of those whom it addresses. The other, 
if capable of being carried into execution, 
adds the dignity and firmness of science to 
the beauty of virtue, it establishes moral sen- 
timent on the basis of reason, and boasts 
not merely of making individual converts, 
but possibly of meliorating the state of the 
specics itself, Each also has its detects. If 
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semiment be often a safe, and always a 
powertul and #nimating principle of di- 
rection, there are however doubtful re- 
gions, confines between vice and virtue, 
in which it is possible that its dictates may 
mislead. ‘The different and inconsistent 
principles which by different sects, nations, 
and ages, have been distinguished by the 
honourable appellation of conscience, are 
well known to the historical and moral 
enquirer. The more severe and scientific 
method of philesophy, on the other hand, 
though it professes, and though its pro- 
tessions are not destitute of foundation, to 
discover, and render palpable to the judg- 
ment, the eternal and unalienable distine- 
tion between vice and virtue, and to separate 
them almost with the clearness ef a geo- 
graphical outline, yet gives instructions 
comparatively cold and unanimating ; and 
it is possible that the man who is best 
acquainted with the theories of moral 
science, and can develope them with the 
greatest subtlety, and illustrate them with 
the greatest perspicuity, may be as much 
a stranger to the living principles of vir- 
tue, as the blind man, who reasons with 
minute and philosophic accuracy on the 
doctrines of light and colours, is insensible 
of their’ brilliancy, and destitute of a fa- 
culty by which he can become the subject 
of their influence. | 

In one respect, however, the practical 
knowledge of human nature is essentia 
to the establishment of just theories of 
morals. ‘The human mind is not an in- 
telligence so pure and so powerful as to be 
capable of being wholly and adequately 
governed by these lofty intellectual abs- 
tractions which the solitary speculatist 
is capable of conceiving ; and in the zthe- 
rial regions to which he directs his view, 
there is danger lest the grosser principles 
ef our active mature should miss those 
elements which are requisite to lend them 
support, or furnish them with nourish- 
ment. Whatever be the defects of the 
ancient theories of ethics, they have at 
Jeast usually the merit of being construct- 
ed with a reference to the realities of hu- 
man life. Many instances of this nature 
will recur to the recqUection of the reader 
ot Tully's Offices. 

Mr. Foster is of that class of phileso- 
phers, (and the rank which he holds is no 
mean one) who chose rather to examine 
human nature in the detail, than in the 
abstract ; to read it with the eye of expe- 
rience, rather than assume it as a subject 
of speculation and theory. The subjects 
of his essays are the following : Quamans 
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writing memoirs of himself; an decision 
of character ; on the application of the 
epithet romantic ; on some of the causes 
by which evangelical religion has becu 
rendered less acceptable to persons of cul- 
tivated taste. The essays are subdivided 
into letters, for which no other reason ap- 
pears than that this was the original 
mode of their private communication to 4 
friend. 

A great part of the first essay does not 
closely correspond to its title. So far as 
its reference to it extends, the following 
are the positions on which it rests: that 
marked characters result from the opera- 
tion of peculiar circumstances, of which 
the individual who is the subject ef them 
miay be conscious, and which he can best 
describe ; and that the communication af 
them may, in many instances, be highly in- 
teresting and instructive to others. 

The first letter of this essay is employ- 
ed in ascertaining the objects to which the 
review of past lite may be profitably ex- 
tended, the difficulties which naturally 
accompany the retrospect, and the acci- 
dental circumstances which may obstruet 
or facilitate. The uninteresting actions, 
the common accidents, the minute em- 
ployments of a series of years, are indeed 
altogether unworthy of record. ‘ What 
I recommend,” says the author, “ is a 
clear simple statement from the earliest 
period of your recollection, to the present 
time, of your feelings, opinions, and ha- 
bits, and of the principal circumstances 
through each stage, that have influenced 
them, till they haye become at last what 
they now are. 

“ The elapsed periods of life acquire im- 
portance too fram the prospect ot its con- 
tinuance. A commencement, siiall in itself, 
may become important as the introduction 
to a sequel that is grand. The first rude 
settlement of Romulus would have been an 
insignificant circumstance, and ‘might justly 
have sunk into oblivien, if Rome had not-at 
length commanded the world. ‘The little 
rill near the source of one of the great Amv- 
rican rivers, is an interesting object to the 
traveller who knows, while he steps across 
it, or walks a few miles by its side, the amaz- 
ing length of its progress, and the immense. 
flood into which it ultimately swells. Se, 
while | anticipate the interminable duration 
of life, though ina changed form, perhaps 
through endless forms of change, and won- 
der through what unknown regions it is to 
take its course, the years that are past, and 
the rnoments that are now passing, assume a 
new and serious aspect. I gannot be content 
without an accurate sketch of the windings 
thus far of a stream which isto bear me um 
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for ever. There is a mystic importance in 
this early part of a sczics of actions which is 
to have no end. It has a solemnity some- 
thing like that which we may suppose to have 
accompanied the operations on board the 
ship ot the first circumnavigator, on the day 
before his leaving the harbour.” 


One of the chief obstacles to self-en- 
quiry, arises, it is remarked, from the 
impression of self-observation, in conse- 
quence of which the circumstances which 
have contributed most efficaciously to the 
formation of our characters, have probably 
passed by unnoticed. The faithlessness 
of memory conspires with the inertness of 
observation. We are become different 
beings, and we are almost incapable of 
conceiving what we once were, yet our 
power of recollection is very different in 
different states of the mind. Sometimes 
moments of illumination occur of which 
We cannot assign the.cause, but associated 
circumstances and places will prove the 
most powerful aids of memory. ‘* How 
much is there in a thousand spots of the 
earth, that is invisible and silent to all but 
the conscious individual ! 


*¢ [ hear a voice you cannot hear, 
T see a hand you cannot see.” 


The second letter enumerates the prin- 
cipal elements by the operation of which, 
character is formed, and the education of 
circumstances impressed; instruction, 
comparison, reading, and attention to the 
state and manners of mankind; the influ- 
ence of each of which is acutely investi- 
gated. The action of the last of these causes 
is pursued in the third letter, and the ques- 
tion is discussed, why amidst the agency 
of so many causes, evincing in some in- 
stances, so much power to impress a sig- 
nal peculiarity, so few characters, strongly 
marked from the common order, are 
found to arise. 

In the fourth letter, the author deline- 
ates with a bold hand several sketches of 
character, lamenting that, with the ex- 
ception of religion, there is little cause to 
felicitate our species on the influences to 
which they are exposed. We regret that 
on this subject his views are so misanthro- 
pic. He beholds the path of iife, haunted 
as if with evi spirits, which in a moment 
may fatally cross the wanderer. “ What 
a vacant world,” he exclaims, ‘* would 
this be, if all the things that may do irre- 
trievable mischief were gone!’ The first 
sketch is that of the misanthropist, to the 
formation of which character we think 
that the views entertained by the author 
possess a manifest tendency, though pro- 
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bably unexperienced by himself. The 
next is that of the timid acquiescent in the 
example and dictates of others, which 
character however Mr. Foster is almost 
inclined to felicitate as secure from the 
dangers of scepticism and _ indifference. 
Then succeeds the fancied wit or poet, 
who admires nothing but genius, and 
whose self-love easily persuades him that 
he is himself entitled to this supreme dis- 
tinction. The character is forcibly de- 
lineated, and well ridiculed. The pro- 
jector and antiquary next receive their 
share of satire ; and the domestic tyrant, 
his, of pity and condemnation. 

The character of the atheist, and its for- 
mation according to a process which the 
author describes, are the subject of the 
fifth letter, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“ Nothing tempts the mind so powerfully 
on as to have successfully begun to demolish 
what has been deemed to be most sacred. 
The soldiers of Cesar, probably, had never 
felt themselves so brave as after they had cut 
down the Massilian grove; nor the Philis- 
tines, as when the Ark of the God of Israel 
was among their spoils. ‘The mind is proud 
of its triumphs in proportion to the reputed 
greatness of what it has overcome; and, from 
the view of facts, it would seem that the first 
proud triumph over religious faith involves 
some fatalityf advancing to further victories. 
But, perlaps, the progress is neither difficult 
nor mysterious. When the rejection of reve- 
lation has thrown tne whole doctrine of the 
attributes and the will of the Deity on the 
dark field of hopeless conjectural speculation, 
it is, perhaps, no vast transition of thought 
to make his being also a question of conjec- 
ture; since the reality of a being is with 
difliculty apprehended, whenall things con- 
cerning that being are undetinable. But the 
state of conjecture is the state of doubt ; and 
we know that the mind easily passes from 
doubt to disbelief, if it has some powerful 
reason for wishing sucha conclusion. In the 
present case there may be a very powerful 
reason ; the progress in sin which generally 
follows a rejection of revelation makes it still 
more and more desirable that no ebject should 
remain to be feared. It was not strange, 
therefore, if this man read with avidity, nor 
strange if he read even with conviction, a few 
of the writers who have attempted the last 
achievement of presumptuous man. 

“« After inspecting these pages awhile, he 
raised his eyes, and the great spirit was gone! 
Mighty transformation of all things! The lu- 
minaries of heaven no longer sione with his 
splendour, ner the adorned earth looked fair 
with his beauty, nor the darkuess of night was 
rendered solemn by his majesty, nor life and 
thought were the inspiration of his all-pervad- 
ing energy, nor his-providence supported an 
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infinite charge of dependant beings, nor his em- 
pire of justice spread over the universe, nor 
even that universe sprang from his creating 
power. You might inquire what super-human 
energy of argument and eloquence could in- 
form those pages with so much power. And 
you would, perhaps, have expected to find 
something of more athletic cogence than sub- 
tlety attenuated into inanity, and, in that in- 
visible and impalpable state, mistaken by the 
partial reader and by the writer, for profun- 
dity of reasoning—than attempts to crumble 
away some of those great familiar facts and 
principles which must be admitted as the 
basis of human reasoning, or it can have no 


‘basis—than monstrous parallels between re- 


ligion and mythology—or than the occasional 
wit, or often, perhaps, some meaner thing as- 
suming the manner of wit, expressive of exul- 
tation that the grand foe is retiring; if it were 
not sometimes, perhaps, an artificial resource 
for the support of courage against the suspi- 
cion that he may not be gone—that he will 
never go. 

“ It only remained for this disciple of dark- 
ness to accept the invitation to pledge him- 
self to the cause in some associated band, 
where profaneness and vice would consolidate 
iuipious opinions without the aid of augment- 
ed conviction, and where the fraternity, hav- 
ing been elated by the spirit of social daring 
to say, “ What is the Almighty, that we 
should serve him?’ the individuals might 
acquire each a firmer boldness to exclaim, 
“Who is the Lord, that I should obey his 
voice ?” ‘Thus easy it is, my friend, to meet 
that train of influences which may seduce a 
man to live an outrageous infidel, and betray 
him to die a terrified believer; that train of 
which the infatuation, while it promises him 
the impunity of non-existence and degrades 
him to desire it, impels him to fill up the 
measure of his iniquity, till the divine wrath 
come upon him to the uttermost.” 


The sixth letter expatiates on the com- 
mon inefficacy of religious principles in 
the formation of the character, intermixed 
with some just and forcible appeals on this 
important subject. The concluding letter 
is occupied by some general reflections on 
the subject, and deductions from it. 

The second essay is on ‘“ decision of 
character,” and describes in a very forcible 
manner the nature of that quality, and 
illustrates its important effects. Without 
entering into an analysis of this essay, we 
shall content ourselves with the following 
extract, describing a well-known and 
justly celebrated character. 


“ In this distinction, no man ever exceeded 
or ever will exceed our great philanthropist, 
the late illustrious Howard. 

“« The energy of his determination was so 
great, that if, instead of being habitual, it 
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could have appeared in an intermitted form, 
operating only for a short time, on particular 
occasions, it would have seemed a vehement 
impetuosity: but by being continuous, it had 
an equability of manner, which scarcely ap- 
peared to exceed the tone of acalm constancy. 
it was the calmness of an intensity, kept uni- 
form by the nature of the human mind for- 
bidding it to be more, andthe character of 
the individual forbidding it to be less. The 
habitual passion of his mind was a measure of 
feeling almost equal to the temporary ex- 
tremes and paroxysms of common minds: 
as a great river, in its customary state, is 
equal to asmall or moderate one, when swoln 
to a torrent. 


“« The moment of finishing his plans in de- 
liberation, and commencing them in action, 
was the same. I wonder what must have been 
the amount of that bribe, in emolument or 
pleasure, that would have detained him a 
week inactive after their final’ adjustinent. 
The law which carries water down a declivity 
was not more unconquerable and invariable 
than the determination of his feelings towards 
the main object. This object he pursued 
with a devotion which seemed to annihilate 
his perceptions to all others; it wasa stern 
pathos of soul on which the beauties of nature 
and of art had no power. He had no leisure 
feeling which he could spare, to be diverted 
among the innumerable varieties of the ex- 
tensive scene which he traversed ; all his sub- 
ordinate feelings lost their separate existence 
and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds to 
mark this as a fault in his character. But the 
mere men of taste ought to be silent respect- 
ing such a man as Howard: he is above their 
sphere of judgment. The iuvisible spirits, 
who fulfil their commission of philanthropy 
among mortals, do not care about pictures, 
statues, and sumptuous buildings,—no more 
did he. Or at least, regarding every moment 
as under the claims of imperious duty, his 
curiosity waited in vain for the hour to come 
when his conscience should present the grati- 
fication of it as the most sacred duty of that 
hour. If he was still at every hour, where it 
came, fated to feel the attractions of the fine 
arts but the second claim, they might be sure 
of their revenge, for no other man will ever 
visit Rome under such a despotic conscious- 
ness of duty, as to refuse hiniself time for sur- 
veying the magnificence of its ruins. Such a 
sin against taste is very far beyond the reach 
of common saintship to commit. It implied 
an inconceivable severity of conviction, that 
he had one thing to do; and that he, who 
would do some great thing in this short life, 
must apply himself to the work with such 4 
concentration of his forces, as, to idle specta- 
tors who live only to amuse themselves, looks 
like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaci- 
ously fixed on his object, that even at the great- 
est distance, like the Egyptian pyramids te 
travellers, it stood confest to his sight with a 
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Juminous. distinctness as if it were nigh, and 
beguiled ‘the toilsome length of labour and en- 
terprise, by which he was to reach it. [t was 
so conspicuous before him, that not a step 
deviatedtrom the direction, and every move- 
ment and every day was an approximation. 
Hit were possible to deduct froni-his thoughts 
and actions all that portion which had not a 
miethodical and sirenuous reference to an end, 
the solid «mass which would remain, would 
spread over‘an amazing length of life, if at- 
tenuated to the ordinary style of haman deli- 
beration and achievement. One less thinks 
of displaying such a character, for the pur- 
pose of example, than. for that of mortifying 
comparison.” 


The third essay is on the application of 
the epithet romantic. 

The derivation of this word presents one 
ef the most remarkable specimens which 
fanguage affords of deviation from the 
meaning of its radical term; denoting first 
acity, then a people, a corrupt dialect de- 
rived from the ancient language of that 
people, a species of wild coniposition fre- 
quent in that dialect; and lastly, whatever 
in the scenery of nature, or the passions 
and purstiits of men, is supposed to bear 
some analogy to the distinguishing fea- 
tures of that ntode of composition, and the 
events which it is usually employed to 
describe, 

The application of this word is almost 
a3 vague as its origination ts remote and 
fortuitous. It is employed as a generic 
term to designate those wild appearances 
et Nature, in which objects of beauty, 
grandeur, and terror, are thrown together 
with her boldest hand; and in human af- 
fairs it characterizes every exercise of great 
and uncommon passions directed to the 
attainment of objects which make little 
gupression on the majority of mankind, 
and which they are disposed to consider 
as‘visionary and impracticable. It is one, 
in short, of a class of epithets which are 
very convenient to the declaimer, but are 
execedingly difficult to be reduced to pre- 
cise terms of explanation. 

On this class of words, illustrated by a 
few pertinent instances, as those of puri- 
tan, methodist, and jacobin, Mr. Foster 
makes some sensible, and by no nieans 
trite remarks, and thei proceeds more di- 
vectly to the illustration of the term in 
question. 

Having defined the epithet romantic as 
@ term describing a state of the mind, in 
which the imagination predominates over 
the judgment, in his second letter Mr, 
Foster proceeds to distinguish some modes 
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be justly applied. And first he applies it 
to ‘‘ presumptions (if entertained after the 
period of childhood or early youth) of some - 
peculiarly fortunate or important destiny 
in life, which are not clearly founded on 
certain palpable distinetions of character 
or situation, or which greatly exceed the 
sober prognostics attorded by those dis- 
tinctions.” 

By the same epithet he also characterizes 
those theories of education which suppose 
the possibility of training up young people, 
even before they have passed the ordinary 
limits of that period of imbecile judgment 
which is incident to their years, to matu- 
rity of intellect, and stability of character. 
The same charge is applied to those spe- 
culations of philosophers and philanthro- 
pists which anticipate the most signal im- 
provements in the moral and_ political 
state, and consequent happiness of man- 
kind. Chivalry also atiords some illustra- 
tions immediately adapted to a term which 
possesses so close a counection with its 
manners and institutions. 

The epithet “ romantic” is next trans- 
ferred to all such narrations or projects as 
suppose ends to be accomplished by inade- 
quate or utterly improbable means. And 
here the author inflicts a severe censure 
on novel-writers, to which indeed, if their 
works are considered as lessons of instruc- 
tion rather than as mere sources of fugitive 
amusement, they are justly liable. As in- 
stances of false and romantic calculation 
on the efficacy of insufficient means, Mr. 
Foster cites a few instances of projects and 
expectations, benevolent indeed and ami- 
able, but which he conceives to be un- 
countenanced by any rational estima‘e of 
human nature, and the influences to which 
it is likely to be subjected. As such he 
considers, in common cases, ‘ plans for 
the civilization of barbarous nations, with- 
out the intervention of conquest ;" too san- 
guine expectations of the efficacy of in- 
struction, either as employed for the pur- 
pose of education, or as delivered from the 
pulpit ; but the object on which he pours 
the chief severity of his satire is the zeal 
of those reformers, who hope, by the in- 
culcation of truth, gradually to accomplish 
the universal or general prevalence of 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, among 
mankind, ‘The consideration of the sub- 
ject is extended nearly through the re- 
mainder of the essay; in which ourauthor, 
while he expresses his contempt of all hu- 
man projects or expectations of ahy great 
aniclioration of our species, yet asserts his 
conviction, resting on the support of prée 
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phetic intimations, that the empire of truth 
mad happiness is advancing with a certain, 
and, as he seems to suppose, a rapid pro- 
gress, under the guidance of divine and 
supreme agency. 

The subject of the melioration of man- 
kind was formerly considered as a topic 
of innocent speculation, in which the vi- 
sionary philosopher might safely indulge, 
though it possessed but little relation to 
the present state or probable expectations 
of human life. The astonishing political 
changes which distinguished, and will for 
ever distinguish, the last tweity or thirty 
years of the late century (and the termi- 
nation of which is even yet only faintly 
seen, if scen at all) Jed many of the too 
sanguine friends of liberty and virtue to 
suppose that some mighty principles were 
in operation, such as had never before ex- 
erted their full influence on mankind, and 
that perpetual peace and order were to 
ensue from the struggles and heavings 
which began to agitate the world. The 
exit of the late revolution of a neighbours 
ing country has stamped an impression of 
Visionary expectation on these warm and 
enthusiastic anticipations, and two circum- 
stances have tended to throw reproach 
upon them: one, their connection with 
plans of reform, a word at the very sound 
ot which, however innocent or even salu- 
tary the object which it may express, the 
political alarmist of the day shudders with 
apprehension ; and the other, the supposed, 
though altogether arbitrary, connection of 
this doctrine with the tenets of religious 
tnbelief. 

We have no inclination to enter on the 
discussion of the question; but we are 
persuaded that there is a sense in which, 
as a matter of speculation, the afiirmative 
side of it may be maintained, and a mode 
in which the defence of it may be con- 
ducted, which neither the philosopher, 
the friend of his country, the lover of 
peace and order, nor the christian, needs 
to be ashamed.of avowing. What is the 
human character, but the result of cir- 
cumstances? In the language ot Mr. Foster 
himself, <‘ What relation is there between 
such a form of human nature as that dis- 
played at Sparta, and, for instanee, the 
modern society of friends, or the Moravian 
fraternity ?” The following propositions 
are, we think, if not incontestable, at least 
highly probable: that the human character 
is capable of being indefinitely modified by 
circumstances ; that many individuals are, 
and have been, wisely virtuous; that what 
individuals are, the species itselfis not inca- 
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pable of becoming; that speculative know- 
ledge in science, arts, and the theory of 
human nature, is advancing with a pro- 
gréss to which limits cannot be assigned ; 
that there is a real and important connec- 
tion between speculative and _ practical 
knowledge ; and lastly, that it is agreeable 
to the analogy of the divine works to pro- 
ceed by gradual progress and the operation 
of natural causes, from less to greater de- 
gress of excellence, and nearer assimila- 
tions to perfection. What we have said 
tends at least to shew that the doctrine of 
the melioration of mankind, whether pro- 
bable or improbable, is not chargeable 
with absurdity ; while on the other hand 
we should as cautiously abstain from any 
sanguine calculation of the efficacy of pre- 
sent circumstances for that purpose, as we 
should from the application of prophecy 
to contemporary and approaching events, 
before their form and tendency are fully 
developed. 

The essay which will probably excite 
the most notice, and on which the anther 
seems to have bestowed the most of his 
attention, is the last: ‘* Qn some of the 
causes by whith evangelical religion has 
been rendered less acceptable to men of 
taste.”’ 

Here Mr. Foster must be aware that 
some of his readers will be disposed to ob- 
ject to the assumption of his title: evan- 
gelical religion unacceptable to men of 
taste ; aheavy imputation! in other words, 
ihe cultivators of polite literature, our Ad- 
disons and Johnsons, the reader of the 
title might suppose inclined to the rejec- 
tion of the gospel. A perusal of his essay 
will however shew that by evangelical 
Mr. Fostex intends the calvinistic, or some 
kindred system of theology. This assump- 
tion therefore of the epithet forms a kind 
of counterpart to the terms of general and 
sweeping censure, such as puritan and 
methodist, the use of which he reprobates 
in the preceding essay. As a technical 
term, possessing the meaning of an alge- 
braic sign, it may however be suffered to 
pass without further exception. 

As this essay enters more into detail, 
and illustrates its general principles at 
greater length, than any of the preceding 
disquisitions, the analysis of its plan and 
explanation of its object may be comprized 
within a small compass. ‘Phe subject na- 
turally divides itself into two parts : in the 
tirst of which the author considers those 
concomitant circumstauces of evangelicak 
doctrine and profession which naturally 
tend to excite the disgust or contempt of 
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men of taste; and in the second, those 
principles and feelings connected with the 
pursuit of polite literature, which he con- 
ceives to be in themselves hostile to the 
spifit of the gospel. 


Under the former of these heads, the’ 


first cause assigned by Mr. Foster for the 
neglect of what he terms evangelical reli- 
gion, is the weakness of mind, and want 
of intellectual culture, of many of its pro- 
fessors, These defects are rendered still 
more striking and repulsive, when to ig- 
norance is added that spiritual pride and 
conceit which is frequently its companion, 
measuring every attainment by its own 
petty standard, and contemptuously cen- 
suring what it is not able to comprehend. 
Mr. Foster himself can scarcely restrain 
his indignation when he describes, and it 
is well and strongly that he describes, this 
numerous class of his fellow-professors. 
We however readily concede to him that 
it is no mark of superior discernment, and 
no proof of that single love of truth which 
should distinguish the christian enquirer, 
to confound the system with the mean- 
ness of its advocates, and under that im- 
pression to reject it without examination. 
Another cause, which in the judgment 
of the author, ‘‘ has tended to render 
evangelical religion less acceptable to per- 
sons of taste, is the peculiarity of language 
adopted in the discourses and books of its 
teachers, as well as in the letters and religi- 
ous conversation of christians.” He pro- 
poses therefore to reform the pecutiarities 
of theological diction, and to render it, in 
6 great a degree as may be consistent with 
a faithful communication of religious 
truth, conformable to the standard of lan- 
guage established by the usage of our 
classical writers. In his fourth letter Mr. 
Foster meets an objection which may be 
urged against him, namely, that this dic- 
tion has grown out of the language of the 
scriptures, and especially of the New Tes- 
tament, which christian instructors will 
do wisely to imitate. To this objection 
our author allows some force, but justly 
remarks that what is called the language 
of the Bible is only the language of a 
translation, and that in. mainy instances, 
ether translations may be substituted, 
equally accurate, and less distant from the 
forms of common language. He proposes 
therefore for godliness, in christian dis- 
courses, to substitute piety; for edifica- 
tion, improvement ; for lust, desire ; for 
righteousness, justice ; for tribulation, af- 
fiction, &c. ‘The quantity of bad writing 
under which the evangelical theology has 
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been buried, is assigned by Mr. Foster as 
another cause why its principles have be- 
come unwelcome to persons of accom. 
plished intellectual attainments, and he 
acknowledges that the evangelical cause 
has not on the whole been happy in its 
prodigious list of authors, and ‘* that a 
profound veneration for christianity would 
induce the wish, that after a judicious 
selection of books bad been made, the 
Christians also had their caliph Omar, 
and their general Amrou.” 

But Mr. Foster does not confine his 
charges to the circumstances under which 
evangelical religion happens to be pro- 
fessed, but boldly throws on the whole 
system of polite literature, the imputation 
of being essentially unfriendly to the chris- 
tian scheme. This forms the subject of 
the remainder of his essay. 

Asa specimen of our author's criticism 
on the ancient writers, we extract his ac- 
count of Lucan, which is honourable to 
his taste and feeling, though we do noi 
exactly agree with the deductions which 
he would make from it. 


«* When I add the name of Lucan, I must 
confess that no author of antiquity, that I 
know, would have so much power to seduce 
my feelings, in respect of moral greatness, 
into a train not co-incident with christianity. 
His leading characters are widely different 
from those of Homer, and of a greatly superior 
order. The mighty genius of Homer ap- 
peared and departed in a rude age of the hu- 
man mind, a stranger to the intellectual en- 
largement which would have enabled him to 
combine in his heroes the dignity of thought, 
instead of physical force, with the energy 
of passion. For want of this, they are great 
heroes without being great men. They aps 
pear to you only as tremendous fighting 
and destroying animals; a kad of human 
Mammoths. ‘The rude efforts of personal 
conflict are all they can understand and 
admire, and in their warfare their minds 
never reach to any of the sublimer results 
even of war; their chief and final object 
seems to be the mere savage glory of fighting, 
and the annihilation of their enemies. When 
the heroes of Lucan, both the depraved and 
the nobler class, are employed in war, it 
seems but a sinall part of what they can do 
and what they intend; they have always 
something further and greater in view than 
to evince their valour, or to riot in the ven- 
geance of victory. Even the ambition of 
Pompey and Cesar seems almost to become 
a grand passion, when compared to the con- 
tracted as well as detestable aim of Homer’s 
chiefs: while this passion too is confined to 
narrow and vulgar designs, in comparison 
with the views which actuated Cato and Bru- 
tus. The contempt of death, which, in the 
heroes of the Iliad, ofien seems like am ince 
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pacity or an oblivion of thought, is, in Lu- 
can’s favourite characters, the result, or at 
least the associate, of profound reflection ; 
and this strongly contrasts their courage with 
that of Homer’s warriors, which is (according 
indeed to his own frequent similes) the daring 
of wild beasts. Lucan sublimates martial into 
moral grandeur. Even if you could deduct 
from his great men all that which forms the 
specitic display of the here, you would find 
their greatness undiminished ; they would be 
commanding and interesting men still. The 
better class of them, amidst war itself, hate 
and deplore the spirit and ferocious exploits 
of war. They are indignant at the vices of 
mankind for compelling their virtue into a 
career in which such sanguinary glories can 
be acquired. And while they deem it their 
duty to exert their courage im a just cause, 
they regard camps and battles as vulgar 
things, from which their thoughts often turn 
away into a train of solemn contemplations, 
in which they rise sometimes to the empyreal 
region of sublimity. You have a mgre ab- 
solute impression of grandeur from a speech 
of Cato, than from all the mighty achieve- 
ments that epic poetry ever blazoned. The 
eloquence of Lucan’s moral heroes does not 
consist in images of triumphs and conquests, 
but in reflections and virtue, sufferings, des- 
tiny, and death; and the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his own name have often a melan- 
choly tinge which renders them irresistibly 
fascinating. He might seem to have felt a 
presage, while musing on the last of the Ro- 
mans, that their poet was soon to follow them. 
The reader becomes devoted both to the 
poet and to these illustrious men; but, under 
the influence of this devotion, he adopts all 
tueir sentiments, and exults in the sympathy ; 
forgetting, or unwilling, to reflect, whether 
this state of feeling is concordant with the re- 
ligion of Christ, and with the spirit of the 
apostles and martyrs. The most seducing of 
Lucan’s sentiments, to a mind enamoured of 
— sublimity, are those concerning death. 

remember the very principle which ! would 
wish to inculcate, that is, the necessity that a 
heliever of the gospel should preserve the 
christian style of feeling predominant in his 
mind, and clear of every incongruous mixture, 
struck me with great force amidst the fasci- 
nation and enthusiasm with which I read, 
many times over, the memorable account of 
Vulteius, the speech by which he inspired 
his gallant band with a passion for death, 
and the reflections on death with which the 
poet closes the episode. I said to myself 
with a sensation .of conscience—What are 
these sentiments with which [am burning? 
Are these the just ideas of death? Are they 
such as were taught by our Lord? Is this the 
spirit with which St. Paul approached his 
last hour? And I felt a painful collision be- 
tween this reflection and the passion inspired 
by the poet. I perceived with the clearest 
certainty that the kind of interest which I felt 
Was bo less thaa a real adoption, for the tune, 
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of the very same sentiments by which he was 
animated.” 


We confess ourselves surprised at the 
length to which, in the heat of argument, 
Mr. Foster has carried his positions on this 
subject, and though in general we disceta 
few indications of fanaticism in his book, 
yet we cannct help suspecting that his 
principles, if fully realized, would carry 
us to the utmost verge of fanatical extra- 
vagance. We acknowledge that there is 
much in the morality of the pagan writers, 
inferior to, and inconsistent with, the sub- 
lime morality of the gospel. But are we 
not capable of making the distinction, and 
is it not a fair inference, that in perceiving 
the superiority of the gospel, we shall ve- 
nerate with a greater warmth of admira- 
tion the oracles of christian trath? We 
deny in point of fact the conclusion that 
(where due attention is yielded to thetruths 
of religion) the moral feelings of men are 
likely to be heathenized by familiarity 
with heathen writers. Who more conver- 
sant than our illustrious epic poet, with 
all the lore of ancient wisdom or fancy ? 
Who more deeply penetrated with the 
love of sacred truth? Mr. Foster appeals 
to the probable feelings of Elijah, should 
de hear a hymn addressed to the Hindu 
gods? We may appeal to the practice of 
St. Paul, whocertainly did not discontinue 
his acquaintance with heathen writings, 
when he became a christian apostle. 
Mauy of the faults which Mr. Foster fair- 
ly discovers, and caudidly acknowledges, 
in some of his ignorant evangelical bre- 
thren, arise from their total insensibility to 
the elegances ef polite literature, and we 
are persuaded that if he had felt like them, 
the essays with which he has now favours 
ed the world, would never have been com- 
posed. We cannot afier dil understand 
Mr. Foster to mean, that it is desirable for 
polite literature, in its present state, to be 
banished from the world. The good and 
the evil are inseparably interwoven. 
What is to become of the language of 
Greece and Rome, if the heathen writers 
are to be annihilated or. forgotten, and 
what will be the fate of the New Testa- 
ment, when the language of Greece is 
mute? The same rigorous decree which 
should expel the proiane arts and muses, 
would perhaps pass a serience of exile on 
many of the sciences. Mathematics and 
metaphysics deaden, it is said, the feel- 
ings and imagination, principles which 
many a sfncere christian seems to consider 
as the essence of his religion ; and we bes 
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lieve that the philosopher in his investiga- 
tion of nature, is quite as likely to wander 
toa very remote distance from evangelical 
theology, as the man of taste, in the flow- 
ery and seducing paths in which he chooses 
fo stray. 

But whatever may be thought respect- 
ing some of the teuets whigh Mr. Foster 
has inculcated, there can be but one opi- 


nion of the ability with which he has 
maintained them. Almost every page 


indicates a more than ordinary penetration 
into the springs of human nattre, and a 
bold and original mode of thinking on all 
subjects. His style is vigorous, but not 


Art. I.—Jiints towards forming the Character of a young Princess. 


THESE volumes are understood to be 
the work of Mrs. Hannah More, and they 
bear all the characteristic marks of her 
Jearning, her good sense, her good inten- 
tions, and her tendency to superstition. It 
has been said that this lady would have 
been appointed preceptress to the princess 
but for this disqualification. On what au- 
thority it has been reported we know not, 
but the report is probable. No person in 
other respects could be better qualified for 
so important a task: her knowledge is 
extensive ; her feelings always right even 
when her opinions are wrong ; her con- 
versation as sensible as her writings, more 
lively, more interesting, more liberal, more 
rememberable. It is to be lamented that 
the objection should have existed; but 
exist it did, and assuredly it is a sufficient 
disqualification. The British sovereign 
must be of the chureh of England, as it 
was in the days of our fathers, and as it is 
now, not asit would be if re-modelled by 
the evangelicals. A methodist head of the 


church would endanger revolution in the” 


¢hurch first, and theri in the state. 
Every age of literature is marked by 
some epidemic fashion: the last ten years 


have been the age ef epic poems and of 
It is astonishing 


systems of ‘education. 
how many female writers have ventured 
upon this arduous subject! Madanie Gen- 
lis, miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Hannah More, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Crespigny, miss Hamil- 
ton, &c. some really valuable writers, and 
others mere old women. Some good will 
eventually be educed trom these various 
systems, if it be only that they will prove 
at last the inutility of system altogether, 
as well as the impracticability. For were 
it practicable to breed up a child with the 
unremitting vigilance and superintendance 
which they all require, it would be as de- 
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free from defects. It is destifute of an 
easy flow, and occasional harshness of ex- 
pression occurs. His metaphors are some-~ 
times too thickly sown, too much dilated, 
and too far pursued, as. in the following 
instance: ‘* Virgil's work is a kind of lu- 
nar reflection of the ardent effulgence of 
Homer ; surrounded, if 1 may extend the 
figure, by as beautiful a halo of elegance 
and tenderness as perhaps the world ever 
saw.” With any deductions which may 
be made, readers of every class will find 
in the perusal of these volumes a rich 
store of entertainment and instruction, 


8vo. 2 vols. 


plorable a plan for the child’s mind as it 
would be for its body if all its food were 
to be regulated by weight, and it were 
made to drink according to measure, in- 
stead of inclination. The regular hours of 
parade do not satisfy these disciplinarians, 
they must have the recruit stand easy all 
the rest of the day before the drill-serjeant. 

These hints are prefaced with becoming 
modesty and beeoming freedom ; after 
noticing what important effects the cha- 
racter of the princess Charlotte of Wales 
will have upon the people of Great Britain, 
the author adds: ‘ Under this free consti- 
tution, in which every topic of national 
policy is openly canvassed, and in which 
the prerogatives of the crown form no 
mean part of the liberty of the subject, the 
principles which it is proper to insti] into 
a royal personage become a topic which, 
if discussed respectfully, may without of- 
fence exercise the liberty of the British 
press.’ 

The acquisition of knowledge is the 
first topic. 

« The course of instruction for the Princess 
will, doubtless, be wisely adapted, not only 
to the duties, but to the dangers of her rank. 
The probability of her having one day func- 
tions to discharge, which, in such exempt 
cases only, fall to the lot of females, obviously 
suggests the expediency of an education not 
only superior to, but, in certain respects, dis- 
tinct from, that of other women. What was 
formerly deemed necessary in an instance 
of this‘nature, may be inferred from the well- 
known attainments of the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey; and still more from the no !ess 
splendid ‘acquirements of Queen Elizabeth. 

f the erudition of the latter, we have a parti 
cular account from one, who was the fittest 
in that age to appreciate it, the celebrated 
Roger Ascham. He tells us, that when he 


tead over with her the orations of Eschines’ 


and Demosthenes in Greck, she not only un 


















































































derstood, at first sight, the full force and pro- 
priety of the language, and the meaning of 
the orators, but that she comprehended the 
whole scheme of the laws, customs, and man- 
ners of the Atienians. She possessed an ex- 
act and accurate knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and had committed to memory mest of the 
striking passages in them. She had also 
learned by heart many of the finest parts of 
Thucydides and Xenophon, especially those 
which relate to life aud manners. ‘Thus were 
her early years sedulously employed in laying 
jn alarge stock of materials for governing well. 
‘Vo what purpose she improved them, let her 
illustrious reign of forty-nve years declare ! 

“Tf the influence of her erudition on her 
subsequent prosperity should be questioned ; 
jet it be considered, that her intellectuai at- 
tainments supported the dignity of her cha- 
racter, under foibles and feminine weaknesses, 
whiéh would otherwise have sunk her ercdit : 
she had even address enough te contrive to 
give to those weaknesses a certain classic 
grace.. Let it be considered also, that wiiat- 
ever tended to raise her mind to a level with 
those whose services she was to use, and of 
whose counsels she was to avail herself, pro- 
portionably contributed to that mutual re- 
spect and confidence between the queen and 
her ministers, without which the results of her 
government could not have been equally suc- 
cessful. Almost every man of rank was then 
a man of letters, and literature was valued 
accordingly. Had, therefore, deficiency of 
learning been added to inferiority of sex, we 
might not at this day have the reign of Eliza- 
beth on which to look back, as the period in 
which administrative energy seemed to attain 
the greatest possible perfection.” 


Greek, however, the writer of these vo- 
lumes thinks’ not necessary, Latin indis- 
pensable ; of modern languages, ’renchand 
German the most needful: for mere ac- 
complishments, a sovereign has no occa- 
sion, and ought to have no time; it is suiti- 
cient that there be that general knowledge 
and taste which enable him to discrimi- 
nate excellence, so as judiciously to cherish 
and liberally to reward it. 

The study of ancient history is recom- 
mended, but the writer looks at ancient 
history with jaundiced eyes: her mind has 
never recovered from its fear of the French 
revolution ; order with her is paramount 
to every thing ; in her dread of a heavy 
gale she longs for the pestilential and pu- 
trid calms of the Pacific. Speaking of the 
Egyptians she says, 


“ The whole aim and end of education 
among them, was to inspire a vencration for 
government .and religion. hey had a law, 
which assigned some employment to every 
individual of the state.. And though the ge- 
hius of our tree constilution would justly re- 
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probate, what, indeed, its temperate and ju- 
dicious restraints render unnecessary among 
us, that clause which directed that the em- 
ployment should be perpetuated in the same 
family ; yet, perhaps, the severe moralist, 
with the example of the well-ordered govern- 
ment of Egypt before his eyes, might rea- 
sonably doubt whether a law,.the elect of 

which was tokeep men in their places, though 

it might now and then check the career of a 

lofty genius, was not a much less injury to 

society, than the free scope which was atford- 

ed to the turbulent ambition of every aspir- 

ing spirit in the Greek democracies. Bos- 

suet, who has, perhaps, penetrated more 

deeply into these subjects than almost any 

modern, has pronounced Egypt to be the 

{fountain of all political wisdom. 

_ © What afterwards plunged the Egyptians 

into calamity, and brought final dissolution 

on their government? It was a departure 

from its constitutional principles : it was the 

neglect and contempt of those venerable 

laws which, for sixteen centuries, had consti- 

tuted their glory and their happiness. ‘They 

exchanged the love of their wise domestic 

institutions, for the ambition of subduing dis- 

tant countries. One of their most heroic 

sovereigns (as is not unusual) was the instru- 

ment of their misfortunes.  Sesostris was 

permitted, by divine Providence, to diminish 

the true glory of Egypt, by a restless ambi- 

tion to extend her territory. ‘This splendid 

prince abandoned the real grandeur of go- 

verning wisely at home, for the false glory of 
foreign conquests, which detained him nine 

years in distant climates. At a remote pe- 

nod, the people weary of the blessings they 

so long enjoyed under a single monarch, 

weakened the royal power, by dividing it 

among multiplied sovereigns. 

“© What exalted the ancient Persians to 
such lasting fame? The equity and strict exe- 
cution of their laws. It was their sovereign 
disdain of falsehood in their public transae- 
tions; their censidering fraud as the most 
degrading of vices, and thus transfusing the 
spirit of their laws into their conduct. It was 
that love of justice (modern statesmen would 
do well to imitate the example) which made 
them oblige themselves to commend the vir-’ 
tues of ther enemies. It was such an ex- 
traordinary respect for education, that no 
SOIFOW Was ever expressed for young persons 
who died uninstructed, It was by paying 
such an attentidn to the children of the sove- 
reign, that, at the age of fourteen, they were 
placed nader the care of four statesinen, who 
excellee in ditierent talents. By one they 
were instructed in the principles of justice 3 
by another they were taught to subdue sen- 
suality ; by a third they were initiated in the 
art of government; and, by a fourth, in the 
duties of religion. Plato has given a beauti- 
ful sketch of this accomplished and subiime 
education.” , 


Government and religion are two words 
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whose influence is so powerful over this 
writer's mind, that she never stops to en- 
quire what government or what religion 
is meant. It was perfectly consistent in 
Bossuet to pronounce Egypt the fountain 
of all political wisdom ; priestcraft was of 
course his idea of political excellence, and 
apes and onions not more unworthy ob- 
jects of adoration than the teeth and toe- 
nails, the ideots and the madmen, of hagi- 
ology. Eut would Mrs. More have assert- 
ed that the system of casts in Egypt was 
ess injurious to society than the turbulent 
democracies of Greece, before she was 
paralysed by antijacobinism ? Her view 
ot Greece is wholly in the miserable party 
spirit of Mr. Mitford’s History. Eager to 
catch at a parallel between a Prench mob 
and an Athenian one, eager to compliment 
England at the expence of Athens, she 
forgets to enquire why in that little terri- 
tory, and within so short a time, greater 
men were produced in every department 
of human genius and human excellence, 
than all the rest of the world has yet been 
able to equal? She calls the heroes of 
Athens thinly seattered—thinly scattered! 
Prejudice has blinded her to that galaxy 
of glory. 

Some of tiie most celebrated historians 
are well charactered. Too much is said 
ia praise of Clarendon ; his character will 
not bear rigid enquiry: whether he was 
concerned in the assassinations of Dorislaus 
and Ascham, is known only to Him who 
will make due inquisition tor blood ; but 
his expressions concerning Desborough 
shew that he was no enemy to the systcin 
of assassination which the royalists carried 
on. Hume is ably criticised. 

“ His political prejudices do not strikingly 
appear, till the establishment of the house of 
stuart, nor his religious antipathies till about 
the dawn of the Retormation under Heary V. 
}‘rom that period to its full establishment, he 
is perhaps more dangerous, because less os- 
tensibly daring than some other infidel histo- 
gems. [tis a serpent under a bed of roses. 
TL does not (in his History at least) so much 
yicicule religion himself, as invite others to 
ridicule it, ‘here is in his manner a sedate- 
ness which imposes ; in his scepticism, a sly 
gravity, which puts the reader mere off his 
guard, than the yvehemence of censure, or 
the levity of wit; for we are always less dis- 
posed to suspect 2 man who is too wise to 
appear y. That same wisdom makes 
him tee correct to invent calumnies, but it 
does not preserve him from doing what is 
scarcely less disingenuous. He inplicitly 
adopts the injurious relations of those an- 
naiists who were most hostile to the reformed 
guth; though ke must have known their ac- 


angry. 
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counts to be aggravated and discoloured, 
if not absoiutely invented. He thus makes 
others responsible for the worst things he as- 
serts, and spreads the mischief, without avow- 
ing the matignity. When he speaks from 
himself, the sneer is so cool, the Irony so sa- 
ber, the contempt so discreet, the moderation 
so insidious; the difference between Popish 
bigotry and Protestant firmness, between the 
fury of the persecutor and the resolution of 
the martyr, so little marked; the distinctions 
between intolerant phrenzy and heroic zeal 
so melted into each other, that though he 
contrives to make the reader feel some in- 
dignation at the tyrant, he never leads him 
to feel any reverence for the suiferer, He 
ascribes such a slender superiority to one re- 
ligious system above another, that the young 
reader, who does not come to the perusal 
with his priaciples iormed, will be in danger 
of thinking that the Reformation was teally 
not worth contending for. 

‘* But in nothing is the skill of this accom- 
plished sophist more apparent than in the 
artful way im which he piques his readers into 
a conformity with his own views concerning 
religion. “Reena pride, he knew, naturally 
likes to range itself on the side of ability. He 
therefore skilfully works on this passion, by 
treating, with a sort of contemptuous supe- 
riority, as weak ait! credulous men, all whom 
he represents as being under the religious 
delusion. 

“To the shameful practice of confounding 
fanaticism with real religion, he adds the dis- 
tngenuous habit of accounting for the best 
actions of the best men, by referring them to 
some low motive ; and aflects to confound the 
designs of the religious and the corrupt, so 
artfully, that no radical ditlerence appears ta 
subsist between them,” 

All this is said truly and said well: it is 
the best passage in the whole work. Gib- 
bon is never mentioned, We approve as 
little of the spirit which pervades his His- 
tory as Mrs. More can do; but from what 
other sources is a knowledge to be obtain- 
ed of that Jong and important series of 
ages which his admirable outline compre- 
hends ? Of Alfred she speaks with’that de- 
gree of reverence which is his due: Hume 
is referred to for his character ; but had 
the writer been acquainted with Mr. Tur- 
ner'’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, she 
would have seen Alfred in a new and still 
more interesting light. 

Of the moral advantages to be derived 
from the study of history, a deep convic- 
tion of the corruption of human nature is 
here insisted upon as the most important, 
accompanied with a sense of the superii- 
tending power of Providence. The deduc- 
tions from the past might at ance have 
been equally religigis, more philosophical, 
and mere conselatory, It would be more 
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serviceable to direct the attention of one 
who is to be a sovereign, to the secondary’ 
causes of the downfal of nations and the 
miseries of mankind, rather than to the 
great causa causans ; to governments ill 
constituted or ill administered; to oppres- 
sive laws, burthensome taxes, obstinate 
ministers, and besotted rulers, rather than 
to the serpent and the forbidden apple. 
If history records the wickedness and the 
misery of our species, as surely does it re- 
cord the always progressive amelioration ; 
a truth which of all others it is of most 
importance to impress upon one in whose 
power it will be so greatly to accelerate 
that improvement. History, philosophy, 
and christianity, alike justify this view of 
things, which makes the scheme of Provi- 
dence clear, and without which christi- 
anity is virtually and truly Manichzan. 

The notion that Christ has actually for- 
bidden us to improve the condition of the 
world, to take any vigorous measures for 
preventing its misery or advancing its hap- 
piness, is well confuted here; but the asser- 
tion that governments cannot be managed 
without certain deviations from the rules 
of christianity, is not so well parried. It 
should have been fairly and fully admitted 
that they are not managed without such 
deviations, as it is forcibly shewn that 
every deviation from these rules, is an 
error in politics as well as in morals. 

Mrs. More recommends that the royal 
pupil, as her understanding advances, 
should daily commit to memory one 
weighty sentence, one striking precept, 
from the best authors. We recollect no 
passage which better deserves to be im- 
pressed upon her memory, and treasured 
ep in her heart, than that which we have 
just quoted. 

Ja proving that religion is necessary to 
the well-being of states, Mrs. More takes 
that view of its utility which must be most 
gratifying to sovereigns. 


* Another of the political advantages of reli- 
gious rectitude in a state is the security it af- 
iords. For with whatever just severity we 
may reprobate the general spirit of revolu- 
tion, yet it must be confessed that it has not 
on all occasions been excited by undue dis- 
content, by unprovoked impatience, nor even 
by selfish personal feelings; but sometimes 
also from a virtuous sense of the evils of op- 
pression and injustice—evils which honest 
men resent for others as well as for them- 
selves, 

** Again, there is something so safe and 
tranquillizing in christian piety, as we have 
aiveady observed, that, though we would be 
dir trom reducing it to a cold political calcu- 





lation ; yet, content, submission, and obedi- 
ence, make so large a practical part of reli- 
gion, that wherever it is taught in the best 
and soundest way, it can hardly fail to pro- 
mote, in the people, the ends of true policy, 
any more than of genuine morality.” 


There is a concession in the former part 
of this sentence, which does not very well 
accord with that implied doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience held out in the latter part, 
as one of the political advantages of reli- 
gion. Where the doctrine has been suc- 
cessfully enforced, it has been found ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the rulers, but 
not of the people. 

In the observations on the age of Louis 
XIV. the following excellent passage oc- 
curs. 


‘* Liberality is a truly royal virtue, a vir- 
tue too, which has its own immediate reward 
in the delight which accompanies its exercise. 
All wealth is in order to diffusion. If no- 
velty be, as has been said, the great charm 
of life, Liere is no way of enjoying it so per- 
fectly as by perpetual acts of beneficence. 
‘The great become insensible to the pleasure 
of their own aflluence, from having been 
long used to it: but, in the distribution of 
riches, there is always something fresh and 
reviving: and the opulent add to their 
own stock of happiness all that their bounty 
hestows on others. It is pity, therefore, on 
the mere score of voluptuousness, that net 
ther Vitellius nor Fliogahalus, nor any of the 
other imperial gourmands, was ever so for- 
tunate as to find out this multiplied luxury 
of “ eating with many months at once.”— 
Homage ust satiate, intemperance will cloy, 
splendour will fatigue, dissipation exhaust, 
and adulation surfeit; but the delights of he- 
neficence will be always new and refreshing. 
And there is no quality in which a prince has 
it more in his power to exhibit a faint resem~- 
blance of that Great Being, whose representa- 
tive he is, than in the capacity and the love 
of this communicative goodness,” 


This too is a salutary lesson for the 
royal pupil. The great, except upon pub- 
lic oceasions, are not liberal according to 
their means; it seems as if they had little 
sense of sufferings which they never can 
themselves experience. ‘The travelling 
mendicant goes to the farm or to the cot- 
tage door rather than to the great house ; 
and it is a well-known fact, that street- 
beggars recejve the greatest part of their 
alms trom female servants. Want blunts 
the feelings; wealth hardens the heart; 
it was for this reason that He who best 
knew the human heart said, how difficult. 
it is for a rich man te enter the kingdom 
of heaven, 
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The remarks on books are too much in 
the spirit of the index expurgatorius, and 
recommend a system of precaution and 
restriction which must inevitably defeat 
itself. This writer, as well as most others 
who have written upon education, seems 
to forget that the nations who will not 
suffer the face of a woman to be seen in 
public are infamously libidinous, and that 
chastity is not an uncommon virtue among 
savages who go naked. Novels may well 
be interdicted ; they can do no good, and 
infallibly do some evil, beeause by their 
ever-stimulation they destroy all relish 
for plainer and wholesomer food. ‘The 
preference given to tales of magic is per- 
fectly just. We quote it for the benefit 
of those persons whose metaphysical fears 
lest their children should believe in Raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones, are as ridiculous, 
and tar more mischievous, than the belief 
itself. 


_ “Tf novels are read at all in early youth, 
a practice which we should think ¢ more ho- 
noured in the breach than the observance,’ 
we should be tempted to give the preference 
to those works of pure and genuine fancy, 
which exercise and fill the imagination, in 
preterence to those which, by exhibiting pas- 
sion and intrigue in bewitching colours, Jay 
hold too intensely on the feelings. We should 
evenventure to pronounce those stories to be 
most sate, which, by least assimilating with our 
own habits and manners, are less likely to 
infect and soften the heart by those amatory 
pictures, descriptions, and situations, which 
too much abound even in some of the chastest 
compositions of this nature. ‘The young fe- 
xale is pleasantly interested for the fate of 
oriental queens, for Zobeide, or the heroine 
of Almoran and Hamet; but she does not 
put herself in their place; she is not absorbed 
in their pains or theirpleasures; she does not 
identify her feelings with theirs, as she too 
probably does in the case of Sophia Western 
and the princess of Cleves. Books of the 
former description innocently invigorate the 
fancy, those of the latter convey a contagious 
sickliness to the mind: the one raise harmless 
wonder or inoffensive merriment ; the other 
awaken ideas at best unprofitable. From the 
flights of the one we are willing to descend to 
the rationality of common life; from the se- 
ductions of the other, we are disgusted at re- 
turning to its insipidity.” 


Travels, we are told, require to be se- 
lected with the nicest discrimination ; the 
Spectator is an unfit book for the indiscri- 
minate perusal of youth; many of Shak- 
speare’s plays are not to be read at all, and 
even of the best, much may be omitted. 
If the writer had not happened to believe 
the plenary inspiration of Scripture, the 
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Bible, we suppose, as has elsewhere al 
ready been recommended, would have 
had some of its leaves pasted together. 
Nothing is so dangerous as this puritanical 
prudery. These precautions cannot pos- 
sibly be conceadle, as their certain effect 
is to excite curiosity, and to the mind 
which is thus birdlimed every speck will 
adhere. 

In this part of the work occurs a very 
remarkable instance of ignorance. 


“ It is a curious circumstance in the his- 
tory of French dramatic poetry, that the 
measure used by their best poets tn their sub- 
limest tragedies is the anapestic, which in 
our language is not only the lightest and most 
undignitied of all the poetic measures, but is 
still more degraded by being chietiy applied 
to burlesque subjects. It is amusing to an 
English ear to hear the Brutus of Kacme, the 
Cid of Corneiile, and the Oresmane and 
Orestes of Voltaire, declaim, philosophize, 
sigh, and rave in the precise measure of 


** A cobler there was, and he liv’d ina stall.” 


How any person acquainted with the 
French language, as Mrs. More undoubt- 
edly is, can ve soutterly mistaken is quite 
unaccountable. French heroic measure is 
precisely the same as our Alexandrine ; it 
resembles the verse of the Poly-Albion, 
not of the Bath Guide. 

Half the last volume is religious ; these 
chapters are introduced by some remarks 
upon the Scriptures as connected with 
literature. Mrs. More’s idea of the spe- 
cific character of Hebrew poetry is truly 
curious, 


s It is a peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, that 
it alone, of all the poetry we know of in the 
world, retains its poetic structure in the most 
literal translation ; nay indeed, the more li- 
teral the translation, the less the poetry is in- 
jured. The reason is, that the sacred poetry 
of the Hebrews does not appear to depend on 
cadence or rhytlim, or any thing merely ver- 
bal, which literal translation into another lan- 
guage necessarily destroys; but on a method 
of giving to eaeh distinct idea a two-fold ex- 

yression, so that when the poetry of the Old 

Testament is perfect, and not injured by erro- 

neous translation, it exhibits a series of cou- 

plets, in which the second member of each 

couplet repeats the same, or very nearly the 

same sense, in a yaried manner—as in the 

beginning of the 95th psalm: 

* Ocome let us sing unto the Lord, 

Let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our 
salvation; - 

Let us come before his presence with thanks- 
giving, 

And shew ourselves glad in him with psalms : 

For the Lord is a great God, 
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And a great King above all gods ; 
In his hands are the deep places of the earth, 
And the strength of the hills is his also.’ 
The motive for adopting such a structure we 
easily conceive to have been, that the com- 
sosition might be adapted to responsive sing- 
ing. But, can we avoid acknow ledging a 
much deeper purpose of infinite wisdom, that 
that poetry which was to be translated into all 
languages, should be of such a kind as literal 
translation could not decompose ?” 


It may easily be conceived what the 
judgment upon theological subjects is of 
one who can discover a deep purpose of in- 
finite wisdom in the supposed structure of a 
‘psalm! Some lucid passages appear in 
this portion of the work, for not even an- 
tijacobinism and metlrodism combined 
have been able wholly to extinguish that 
light of intellect with which Mrs. More 
is gifted. But her opinions lamentably 
predominate over her nature, and the sen- 
tences which are favourable to civil and 
religious liberty are few, in comparison to 
those of a counteracting tendency. A 
toleration of every creed, she tells us, ge- 
nerally ends in an indifference to ali, it it 
does not originally spring from a disbelief 
of all; what then is the creed which we 
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are not to tolerate? the Egyptian points of 
doctrine which are to be slain by the 
sword of the spirit ? 

The superintendance of Providence ma- 
nifested in the local circumstances, and in 
the civil and religious history of England, 
form the subject of the concluding chap- 
ters, which are tinctured with flattery of 
the reigning family ; the worst sort of flat- 
tery, that which is couched in the lan- 
guage of religion. At the close of the 
whole we find this extraordinary sentence: 
«© Who can say how much we are indebt- 
ed for our safety hitherto to the blessing 
of a king and queen, who have distin- 
guished themselves above all the sove- 
reigns of this day, by strictness of moral 
conduct, and by reverence for religion ?” 
After this Mrs. More must not be of- 
fended at the French bishops for flattering 
their emperor in the words of scripture. 

It would be superfluous to sum up the 
merits of this work, which abundantly 
proves the wisdom and the bigotry of its 
writer; and that no person could be better 
fitted to direct the studies of the princess, 
none more improper to form her religious 
opinions, 





Arr. Il.—The Society of Friends examined. By Jounx Bristen, of the Society of the 


dunner Temple. 
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HUME hinted to the continental 
writers the expediency of puffing the qua- 
kers. In his dissertation on superstition 
and enthusiasm, he notices and considers 
them as subsisting in perfect freedom 
from priestly bondage, and. approaching 
the only regular body of deists in the uni- 
verse. 

The French philosophists, hearing of a 
sect without priests, whose principles 
aimed at reducing all revealed religion to 
allegory, presently iuierred, that, if such 
a sect could be held up as a pattern of 
piety and morality, inutility both of chris- 
tianity and its clergy would be Completely 
and practically demonstrated. Voltaire, 
Diderot, Raynal, Mirabeau, Brissot, and 
the whole tribe of anti-jesuits, accordingly 
set about extolling the quakers. ‘Their 
drab dress was Attic simplicity; their 
theeing and thouing, the pure diction of 
Classical antiquity ; their silent meetings, 
the sublimest worship of contemplative 
philosophy; and their religious ignorance, 
a wise disdain of souring controversy. 
To their industry and example was espe- 
cially ascribed the wealth of England, the 
rise and rapid growth of her colonies, and 
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the extension of her fisheries: to their 
generous philanthropy, the diminution of 
privatecring, the abrogation of the slave- 
trade, and the emancipation of the ne- 
groes in so many of the christian states, 
‘Their cautious spirit, which refused to 
handle implements ‘of war, was to make 
of mankind an universal people cf bro- 
thers, and was recommended as a model to 
the French soldiery who yet obeyed a 
monarch. ‘Thus the old church-and-king- 
ship of France was efficaciously wounded 
in the form of panegyrics on the quakers, 
In all this there may be much truth ; 
but it is well that these panegyrics should 
be reduced to their precise value, by un- 
folding from authentic documents the real 
interior structure, discipline, and behavi- 
our, of the Friends. The practical world 
knows the quakers; but the speculative 
world has much to learn concerning them, 
They certainly do not approach a regular 
body of deists; they expel, or disown, 
those of their members who deny the ho- 
liness of the Scriptures; and they have 
published Trinitarian manifestoes from 
heir episcopal to their parochial meetings. 
They are not less under the sway of their 
/ 
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elders, or presbyters, than other sects are 
of their priests: and, by avoiding to hire 
specific public instructors, they miss the 
advantage of a literary order of men 
adapted to educate their youth. Their 
intellectual culture is from this cause in 
arrear. They are accused of prevaricatory 
habits in dialect, which, if applied to little 
things, are ridiculous, if to great ones de- 
ceptious, and which are peculiarly un- 
worthy of a sect, that claims to rank its 
mere affirmations with the oaths of other 
men. To their industry, to their hospi- 
tality, to their beneficence, to their phi- 
Janthropy, every praise is due. Still it is 
strange that a legislature, like the British, 
not at all tender to conscientious scruples, 
should bave granted exclusive privileges to 
a sect, which refuses to arm in the com- 
mon defence, which increases the trouble 
of collecting several taxes, and which, 
should its discipline relax, might facilitate 
equivocal marriages, These privileges, 
however, are not abused, 

The quakers do not interpret very 
strictly the formal directions of St. Paul : 
he ordains that the priesthood should be 
paid (1 Cor. ix. 14); that men should be 
uncovered in the place of prayer (1 Cor. 
xi. 7) ; that women be not suffered to 
speak in the halls of worship (1 Cor. xiv, 
$4, and 1 Timothy ii. 12); and other si- 
milar matters, from which the usages of 
the quakers in this country depart. The 
gospels they do interpret strictly ; for they 
found on specific texts, and not on per- 
sonal revelations of the holy spirit, their 
objections to military armament, and to 
judicial oaths. 

It is not with the theological so much 
as with the practical principles of the 
guakers that this book is cccupied: the 
author has indeed, he tells us, (p. 3,) 
looked into Penn’s Key and Barclay’s 
Apology, and into the book of extracts 
from the minutes of the yearly meeting ; 
but his remarks have chietly resulted froma 
personal observation and habitual inter- 
course. His first chapter is indeed con- 
secrated to examining the system of 
Friends as to its conformity with the 
Scriptures. But the author 1s himself a 
very unlearned christian, and talks (p. 24) 
of the “ desperate absurdity” of those who 
plead a divine right for the establishment 
of tithes. Tithes certainly originate in 
scriptural authority: see Leviticus xxvii. 
v. 30 to 33, and Deuteronomy xxvi. 

- V. 12, from which last passage it appears 
that the tithe ought to be levied tricnni- 
ally. To deny the divine right of tithe 

is to deny the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
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tament, and the divine anthority of the 
Mosaic dispensation. The quakers, in 
order to obey the Scriptures, ought to pay 
their tithes once in three years, and not 
oftener. The redemption of the tithe is 
expressly permitted on the condition of 
adding one-fifth to its value. This trien- 
nial character of the tithe apparently re- 
sulted from the state of Jewish husbandry, 
which grew corn only every third year : 
so that the preparatory crops, such as our 
clover and turnips, were not liable to 
tithe. Those are anti-scriptural laws 
which have made the tithe annual and 
included the subsidiary crops. 

Mr, Bristed’s point of view deserves 
notice. 


«* Every one, who is in the least acquainted 
with the history of, the church of England, is 
well aware of the desperate absurdity of those 
who endeavour to establish the doctrine of 
the divine right of tithes. Whether the main- 
tenance of a national church hath a tendency 
to accelerate or to retard the progress of 
christianity amongst mankind, and whether 
or not it be necessary to the promotion of 
good order, harmony, a wise and an equita- 

le government, are tremendous political 
problems, which it would be very unbecom- 
ing in me to attempt to solve or to discuss. 

* Jt is sufficient for me that | tind it a part, 
and a very important part, of our established 
governmental constitution ; it is, indeed, the 
keystone of the political arch, which if taken 
away would cause the whole building to tum- 
ble into nothing. ‘The great importance, in 
the hands of government, of a political lever 
so powerful as that of a body ot ecclesiastics, 
stipendiated and kept in pay by itself, must 
readily appear, when we reilect that scarcely 
a single tewn, or parish, or village, or hamlet, 
in this kingdom is without one or more 
clergymen of the established church, These 
gentlemen ave generally men oi liberal and of 
polished education. Consider then fer a mo- 
ment what a weight of influence is thrown 
into the scale of government, by which sucha 
mighty mass of ecclesiastical intellect, ali re- 
gularly classed aud arranged under fixed, de- 
terminate, and appropriate heads, rising in 
regular gradation, from the village curate up 
to the empurpled metropolitan and primate of 
all England. These men, coming into con- 
tinual contact with the minds- ot by far the 
majority of the Enafish people, must have a 
very considerable effect'in guiding them te 
sentiments of Joyalty to their king, and of 
obedience to the constituted authorities of 
their country. 

“* At a former period of time, the nation, 
or some individuals who represented the na- 
tion, agreed to allow their chief magistrate, 
their Ming, a certain annual revenue, for the 
purpose of upholding and of maintaining the 
dignity and the power necessarily attached to 
the representative and the head of a mighty 
people, 
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* Ethelwolfe, in the days of the Saxon 
heptarchy, made a present of the tithe, or 
tenth part of the produce of the land, to the 
clergy, which tithes are now established and 
sanctioned as the birth-right and the inheri- 
tance of our national church, by the same law 
which empowers the chief magistrate to draw 
his annual revenue from the people; and, | 
confess, I see no reason why one tax in sup- 
port of government should not be cheerfully 
and willingly paid as well as another, nor 
why any one should refuse to contribute to 
the maintenance of the clergy more than to 
the support of the king, whose very safety 
and existence, indeed, are intimately com- 
bined with the preservation of the English 
church. 

‘For Jet us fora moment suppose, that 
the national clergy were, all at once, deprived 
of their ecclesiastical emoluments, and turned 
out to roam this wilderness of a world in 
quest of shelter and of food; what, think you, 
would be the consequence of the decided 
hostility of such a formidable body of men, 
amongst whom floats such a mighty mass of 
science and erudition, against the existing go- 
yernment? For certainly it is to be expected, 
that all those men, who had been forcibly 
and unjustly deprived of their means of ex- 
tence for no valid reason ;—1 say forcibly 
and unjustly, because no reason could be of- 
tered a3 a pretext for taking away the pro- 
perty of the church, which would not equally 
apply as an argument in favour of sweeping 
away the whole British constitution from the 
face of the earth:—would exert all their 
mental powers to examine by what right the 
governmenthad defalcated them of their inheri- 
tance; nay, by what right the government itself 
existed. Now, we neéd no angel from heaven 
to tell us, for every man of common sense will 
easily foresee, to what awful and serious conse- 
quences such an examination and discussion 
would lead, when carried on with all the vi- 
gour of ability, stimulated to revenge, and 
stung to desperation by the bitterness of op- 
pression and the lash of injustice. This feartul 
contest, probably, would too soon be decided 
between the ephemeral meteors of a court, 
and the irresistible blaze of the united intel- 
lect of the church of England clergy all con- 
centrated into one burning focus ; for intel- 
lect.is the only steady and intrinsic power ex- 
isting in the universe, and always ultimately 
helms its bark in safety through the waves o1 
contention, and bounds triumphant over the 
billows of opposition,” 


This may be a very good deistical ground 
for the payment of tithes; but it has 
nothing to do with the conscientious mo- 
tives of a scriptural sect, which of course 
considers the authority of the Bible as sy- 
perior to that of the magistrate. 

The second chapter describes the influ- 
ence of the tenets of Friends on their cha- 
ryctey as individuals, It praises the con- 
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versation of Friends as decent, snd cen- 
sufes it as not expanded. It treats of the 
apparel, the address, the occupations, the 
studies, the recreations, the moral and the 
religious conduct of Friends, and insinuates 
with urbanity several wholesome criticisms, 
There is also much digression about edu- 
cation in general. 

The third chapter discusses the interior 
government, the laws and ordinances of 
the society. In criticising the regulations 
concerning the poor, the author again di- 
gresses widely into a consideration of the 
poor-laws of the country. A curious 
sally against workhouses deserves tran- 
scription. 


*« England has authorized parishes to com- 
mit the maintenance of the sinews and strength 
of our country to an interested, audacious spe- 
culator, a hardened jobber in human misery, 
whose business it is to render the condition 
of the inmates of a workhouse as wretched 
and forlorn as possible, that the poor may pre- 
fer perishing in their own houses, by the silent 
and wasting progress of hunger, of cold, of 
nakedness, of disease, and of anguish, to 
seeking an abode where they must endure all 
the agonies which callous cruelty can inilict, 
and dependant slavery can suffer. 

“ But Rumford, who appears like a guar- 
dian angel sent down by the Most High to 
watch over and to promote the interest of hu- 
manity, has taught us by his invaluable pre- 
cepts, and still more by his inestimable exam- 
ple, that, in every instance in which a poor 
tamily is driven by distress and depression of 
circuinstances to pass over the threshold of a 
parish workhouse, an incumbrance has been 
entailed on the funds of the parish never to 
be redeemed, even in part, but by an entire 
change of system, namely, by encouraging 
that industry and prudence which no act of 
parliament can compel; and by assisting 
them with increased means and advantages of 
lite, calculated to enable them to support 
themselves and their families in comfort and 
in plenty in their own cottages, without being 
compelled to have recourse to parochial re- 
lief; and, above all, by blessing them with an 
early religious and moral education, that they 
may be enabled to consult their own real in- 
terest, and, in consequence, the well-being of 
the community, by habits of industry, of self 
denial, and of virtue.” 


A still more serious and impressive ~ 
alarin is sounded against manufactories. 


«The immediate effect of many manufac- 
tures in this kingdom is to prejudice the health 
and the morals of the people, and requires 
the most strenuous exertions of active benes 
volence to correct and to remedy. In many 
of these places every incentive to vice and to 
immorality is applied; and every avenue to 
disease aud to contagion is laid open by neg» 
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ligence and by filth. Boysand girls are hud- 
died together in lots and parcels, by day and 
by night, deprived of all education, instructed 
neither in religion nor in morals; so that even 
in childhood, before the state of infancy be 
well passed, every species of horrid and of 
disgusting debauchery is committed. [rom 
these pestilential vaults and charnel-houses of 
ali virtue and of all proper knowledge, are 
continually steaming up thieves and_prosti- 
tutes of every description, to prey upon and 
to plunder the community, and to weaken 
the very sinews of all good government, and 
of all social order ” 

A warmth of style glows in this whole 
volume, which resembles, though it does 
not rival,«the diction of Rousseau. A 
sensibility, irritable alike to the bitter and 
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to the benevolent feelings, vibrates alone 
every page. The ethic observations 
serye the attention of those to whom they 
are addressed, and will contribute io ciiace 
peculiarities neither warranted ip 
ture nor by reason. “tuch 
may be perceived among the ial ers, an 
all the richer sectaries, to’ join tu tbe 
lished worship ; but it is felt as an impiety 
to the manes of our forefathers, ai! 
abandonment of one’s housheld gous, ta 
apostatize from an hereditary sectarism, 
An extensive comprehension would 
such circumstances result trom any eb- 
Jargement ef the terms of national com- 
munion. 


yar 


Art. IV.—Miscellanies, Antiquarian and Historical. By J. Savers, M. D.8vo. pp. 174, 


THE poems of Dr. Sayers have passed 
through three editions; his prose works, 
though not less meritorious, have not been 
received with so forward an approbation. 
They consist of a volume of Disquisitions 
Metaphysical and Literary, and of these 
Miscellanies Antiquarian and Historical. 

The first dissertation respects the term 
Hebrew, which signifies transfluvial, and 
was applied to the posterity of Abraham, 
because they came from beyond the Eu- 
phrates. Dr. Sayers thinks that this word 
might with more accuracy (p. 9) have 
been applied to the Chaldee tongue, as an 
acknowledged transfluvial one. We sus- 
pect the term Chaldee to be the misapplied 
word, and that the Hebrew was in fact the 
language used beyond the Euphrates ; but 
that the Chaldee was used on this side the 
Euphrates; that the Hebrew was the East- 
Aramic,or Babylonian dialect, and that the 
Chaldee or Syriac was the West-Aramic, 
the vernacular dialect of Jerusalem. This 
question, as we conceive, is not to be de- 
termined by the authority of Lightfoot, 
Parkhurst, Kennicott, and the commenta- 
tors, but by enquiring where the Hebrew 
Scriptures were reduced to their present 
form. This dissertation is more erudite 
than satisfactory. 

The second offers remarks tending to 
prove that the Melita, on which St. Paul 
was shipwrecked, is the modern Malta: 
this point is rendered nearly certain. 

A most original, interesting, curious, 
and learned paper is the third, which con- 
tains an account of St. George of England, 
partly drawn from the Greek and Latin 
writers, partly from a Gothic legendary 
poem, first published by Sandrig, and since 
re-edited by Suhm. This enquiry corrects 


in some important particulars the well- 
known note of Gibbon, and, from its turn, 
will be as gratifying to the patriot as to the 
scholar, 

We shall borrow some passages. 


* George the Arian, or, as he has bees 
calied, from the place of his birth, George of 
Cappadocia, has by some writers been sup- 
posed to be the same person as the saint of 
whom I have hitherto been speaking; the 
history of this man may be comprised ina 
few words: he appears to have been born of 
obscure parents, but, by his assiduity and 
obsequiousness, he obtained a profitable em- 
ployment in the army, in which situation he 
acquired great wealth; having imbibed the 
opinions of Arius, he contrived, by the assist- 
ance of partisans of a similar faith, to force 
himself into the seat of Athanasius, at Alex- 
andria: the power which he had thus ob- 
tained was exercised to the worst of purposes; 
he not only persecuted with severity the op- 
posers of his theological opinions, but by his 
illiberal conduct in other respects he pro- 
voked a general indignation: but the career 
of his violence and injustice was at length 
effectually checked; hewas degraded, thrown 
into prison, and soon after massacred” in a 
popular tumult. He was exalted to the pri- 
macy of Alexandria in the reign of Constair 
tine, and perished under Julian. 

«This narrative cannot I think but con- 
vince every unprejudiced reader, that George 
the Arian was a very different person froin 
St. George of the East, for without insisting 
upon the difficulty of introducing into the 
Catliolic calendar a heterodox army-cou- 
tractor, whose title to the honour of martyr- 
dom was openly disputed by Epiphanius, the 
particulars of his life, no less than the mode 
and period of his death, are utterly irrecon- 
cilable, by any ingenuity, with the history of 
the more ancient St. George. 

“« Mr. Salmon has started a new hypothesis 
respecting our national saint ; rejecting with 
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an indignation not altogether unpardonable 
in an Englishman, the mean and cruel George 
of Alexandria: he has introduced to us a new 
saint, certainly of 2 much more respectable 
character than the one whom he discards, but 
whose pretensions to the honour which ts 
claimed for him are equally ijl-grounded. 
George of Ostia, pope Adran’s legate to 
England, is the person who has attracted Mr. 
Salmon’s atteution, and whom he has endea- 
youred to prove, by a tew fanciful argumeuts, 
to be the genuine tutelary saint of our coun- 
try: that George of Ostia was undoubtedly 
in England, that he was present at 2 council 
held at Cealchythe, that he much distinguish- 
ed himself by establishing, or rather by con- 
firming, the catholic faith among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and that hewas every where received 
with the respect and honour due to his cha- 
racter ; all this, I say, may be supported by 
authoritiesavhich cannot be reasonably ques- 
tioned ; but of his farther pretensions we have 
no proofs; it appears by no means certain 
that he was ever canonized; and the parti- 
culars respecting St. George, which are hand- 
ed down to us in the maityrology oi Bede, 
as well as in the martyrology above-men- 
tioned, appear to me to prove most de- 
cisively that in the time of the Saxons (and at 
no other time would the bishop of Ostia have 
been so peculiarly celebrated) the St. George 
of the English calendar was the same as the 
St. George of the Greeks. 

« | have now to speak of the fragment of 
which I propose to give a literal translation ; 
the original of it is written in the Franco- 
Theotish language, and is annexed to the 
Vatican manuscript of Otfrid’s Francish Gos- 
pels: it is printed with a Latin translation 
end notes (by Sandvig) in the Symbole Li- 


ferature Teutonice ot Suhm; | have omitted, 


some lines which were defective or unintelli- 
gible, the rest is as fellows: 

“« George went to judginent, 

With much honour, 

From the market-place, 

And with a great multitude (following him) ; 
He proceeded to the Rhine 

‘To (perform) the sacred duty, 

Which was highly celebrated, 

And most acceptable to God. 

He quitted the kingdoms of the earth 

And he obtained the kingdom of heaven ; 
‘Thus did he do 

The illustrious Count George ; 

‘Then hastened all 

The kings, who wished 

To see this man entering, 

But) who did not wish to hear him. 

‘The spirit of George was there honoured, 
I speak truly from the report of these men, 
(for) he obtained , 

What he sought from God. 

Thus did he 

‘The holy George. 

Phen they suddenly adjudged hin 

Yo prison ; 

Tato which with him entered 
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‘Two beautiful angels. 
* * * * * 
Then he became glad 

When thai sign was made (to him); 
George there prayed ; 

My God granted every thing 

‘lo the words of George ; 

He made the dumb to speak, 

"Vhe deat to hear, 

‘Lhe blind to see, 

The laine to walk. 

* * * * * & 

Then began the powerful man 

To be exceedingly enraged ; 

‘Tatian wished 

‘To ridicule these miracles ; 

He’ said that George 

Was an impostor. ‘ 

lie commanded George to come forth. 
He ordered him to be uaclothed, 

He ordered hin to be violently beaten 
With a sword excessively sharp. 

All this I. know to be altogether true ; 
George then arose and recovered himself, 
‘He wished to preach to those present, 
And the Gentiles 

Placed George in a conspicuous situation. 
(Then) began that powerful man 

To be exceedingly enraged, 

He then ordered George to be bound 
To a wheel, and to be twirled round; 

1 tell you what is fact ; 

‘Lhe wheels were broken in pieces; 

This I know to be altogether true ; 
George then arose and recovered himself. 
Hie there wished (to preach)—the Gentiles 
Placed George in a conspicuous place. 
‘Then he ordered George to be seized 
And commanded him to be violently scourge’; 
Many desired he should be beaten to pieves 
Or be burnt to a powder. 

They at length threw him into a well, 
‘There was this son of beatitude, 

Vast heaps of stones above him 

Pressed him down ; 

‘They took his acknowledgment; 

‘They ordered George to rise; 

He wrought many miracles, 

As in fact he always does. 

George rose and recovered himself, 

Ee wished to preach to those present. 
The Gentiles 

Placed George in a conspicuous place.” 


The fourth sketch respects the rise and. 
progress of English poetry, which is di- 
vided iato distinct schools, according to the 
models which were successively imitated. 
Chaucer and his successors are classed 
under the denomination: of the Normen 
school ; Spenser and his successors under 
that of the Italian; Dryden‘and his suc- 
cessors under that of the French ; Gray 
and his cotemporaries under that of the 
Greek. It is justly observed that the rising 
race of poets are studiers of German mo- 
dels. Shakspeare is almost the only cx- 
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cellent writer who has painted from na- 
ture, not from art, and who has founded a 
school strictly English. It is remarkable 
that the Latin poets should have produced 
no very prominent imitations. An oriental 
school of poetry may be expected to ori- 
ginate, of which sir William Jones will 
perhaps be reckoned the founder. 

The hints on English architecture are 
drawn up with much display of antiqua- 
rian research ; yet we a little question the 
propriety of calling any style of architec- 
ture Saxon. The Saxons, when they in- 
vaded England, were a much ruder people 
than the previous inhabitants whom they 
contributed to re-barbarize. It is not 
likely that they taught the method of 
building with hewn stone ; but rather that 
they adopted a Roman or a Cimbric me- 
thod of structure already in use. The 
word Gothic we are quite disposed to re- 
Ject, as describing a style of building which 
did not come to us from the Goths; but 
neither can it be proved to have been in- 
vented in England. At Rheims and Paris 
stand the models of our Gothic cathedrals : 
from Normandy came our rhyme, our ro- 
mance, our chivalry, our heraldry, and 
probably the architecture called Gothic. 
The church of St. Germain I’Auxerrois at 
Paris, whichis of the rudest style we call 
Gothic, and has pointed arches, was 
founded in the seventh century, and is 
older than any domestic specimen of that 
style of building. The cathedral of Paris 
was completed under Philip Augustus be- 
fore the close of the eleventh century. 
La Sainte Chapelle, again, which is one of 
the most finished and elegant specimens 
of the florid and ornamented Gothic or 
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Norman, was finished in 1247; so that 
each style of architecture prevailed succes- 
sively in the north of France earlier than 
here. 

The disquisition on Saxon literature 
properly recommends the publication of 
all the yet unedited manuscripts of that 
class deposited in our several public and 
private libraries. Why does the learned 
author, who displays much conversancy 
with the language, not himself undertake 
at least one of the editions he recom- 
mends? An explanation of the Saxon 
names of months is appended; and a 
translation from Eadmer. 

The life of Edgar Atheling is a valuable 
and admirably wel}-executed piece of bio- 
graphy, comprehending all the attainable 
information, and narrating the result with 
a neatness, a simplicity, a proportion, and 
a propriety, worthy of the chaste, correct, 
and elegant taste of the writer. 

The life of Edmund Mortimer is also 
good; but it contains more of disquisition, 
and is almost buried under the necessary 
notes. 

A French critic, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, says, that 
poets seldom write prose well; that the 
restraint to which they are accustomed 
gives a stiffness to their phraseology ; and 
that the habit of pursuing embellishments 
for every verse generates a tumid, frothy, 
sparkling diction. Dr. Sayers is an in- 
stance to the contrary. There is no Eng- 
lish prose more easy, pure and plain than 
his: it has that Attic simplicity, that appa- 
rently unstudied fitness, in which critfes 
place the highest and rarest merit of good 
writing. 


Art. IV.—Sketches relative to the tery and Theory, but more especially to the Practice 
(T/) 


of Dancing ; as a necessary Accomplis 


nent to the Youth of both Sexes; together with 


Remarks on the Defects and bad Habits they are liable to in early life; und the best 
Means of correcting or preventing them. Intended as Hints to the young Teachers of the 
Art of Dancing. By Francis Peacock, Aberdeen. 8vo. pp. 224. 


DANCING, which is now a profane, 
was once a sacred pastime. The Egyp- 
tians danced at the mysteries of Isis; they 
taught many of their military exercises in 
a dance called the Memphian: they even 
recorded and represented astronomical 
facts in a dance given on the feast of 
Apis. 

The Jews borrowed these religious ce- 
remonies of the Egyptians. They not 


only danced in the wilderness around the 
golden calf; but at the feast of the Lord 
in Shiloh (Judges xxi. 19) they cele- 
hrated dances, which terminated like those 





with which Romulus entertained the Sa- 
bine women. 

These dances did not accord with mo- 
dern ideas of decency: for when David 
brought up the ark of God from the house 
of Obed-edam, the daughter of Saul 
(2 Samuel vi. 20) reproached the king 
with having, like one of the vulgar, un- 
covered himself shamefully. Yet the 
practice of temple-dances was not there- 
fore discontinued: in many of the Psalms 
(see Lorin’s commentary on the third 
verse of the hundred and forty-ninth 


Psalm) the people are called on to praise 
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PEACOCK’S HISTORY OF DANCING. 


* 
the Lord in the dance. From the’ de- 
scriptions preserved of the three Jewish 
temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, and Alex- 
andria, it is known, that a sort of stage 
was erected before the altar, where dances 
were publicly performed by the young, 
accompanied with music and with song. 
The words of the biblical commentator 
are, in utroque psa?mo nomine chori intel- 
ligi posse cum cerio instrumento heimines ad 
sonum ipsius tripudiantes ; and again, de 
tripudio seu de multiiudine saltaniium et 
concinnentium minime dubito. 

The Greeks naturalized the military, 
or Memphian, dance of the Egyptians, 
under the name of Pyrrhic. The javelin, 
the shield, the sword, were all employed 
in this exhibition. It was sacred to Pal- 
las; and named from Pyrrhus of Epirus, 
who introduced it as conducive to military 
agility and skill. 


“* Plato reduces the dances of the ancients 
to three classes: 1. ‘The military dances, 
which tended to make the body robust, ac- 
tive, and well-disposed for all the exercises of 
war. 2. The domestic dances, which had for 
their object an agreeable and innocent relaxa- 
tion and amusement. 3. ‘(he mediatorial 
dances, which were in use in expiations and 
sacrifices, Of military dances there were two 
sorts: the Gymnopedic dance, or the dance 
of children; andthe Enoplian, or armed dance. 
The Spartans had invented the first for an 
early excitation of the courage of their chil- 
dren, and te lead them on insensibly to the 
exercise of the armed dance. ‘This, children’s 
dance used to be executed in the public place. 
It was composed of two choirs, the one of 
grofvn men, the othér of children; whence, 
being chiefly designed for the latter, it took its 
name. They were both ofthem in a state of 
nudity. The choir of the children regulated 
their motions by those of the men, and all 
danced at the same time, singing the poems 
of Thales, Aleman, and Dionysodorus. ‘The 
Enoplian, or Pyrrhic, was danced by voung 
men, armed cap-a-pee, who executed, to the 
sound of the flute, all the proper movements 
either for attack or for defence. {t was com- 
posed of four parts: the first the podism, or 
footing, which consisted in a quick shifting 
motion of the feet, such as was necessary for 
overtaking a flying enemy, or for getting away 
from him when an overmatch. ‘fhe second 
part was the xiphism: this was a kind of 
mock-fight, in which the dancers imitated 
all the motions of combatants; aiming a 
stroke, darting a javelin, or dexterously dodg- 
ing, parrying, or avoiding a blow or thrust. 
The third part, called the komos, consisted 
m very high leaps, or vaultings, which the 
dancers frequentiy repeated, for the better 
using themselves occasionally to leap over a 
ditch, or spring over a wall. “The tetracomos 
Was the fourth and last part. This was a 
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square figure, executed by slow and majestic 
movements ; but it is uncertain whether this 
was every where executed in the same man- 
ner. Lycurgus instituted a dance, doubtless 
of the military kind, being of opinion that it 
not only gave them strength and agility of 
body, but a vast expertness in the use of their 
weapons, and in the various evolutions of the 
art of war. It was accompanied with the 
singing of verses. Jt consisted of three cho- 
ruses—the first of old men, the second of 
young men, and the third of boys. ‘The old 
men began and addressed the youth ia these 
words : 


© We once were young and gay as you, 


gay 
> 


Valiant, bold, and active too. 
The young men answered— 

‘Tis now our turn, and you shall see 

You ne’er deserv’d it more than we.’ 
Lastly, the boys cried out— 


* The day will come when we shall shew 
Feats that surpass all you can do.’” 


The Bacchic dances of the Greeks were 
consecrated to jollity, to amusement, and 
to pleasure. ‘I'he muse Terpsichorg was 
supposed to preside over them ; and Co- 
mus was said to have invented them. The 
annual dances of the vintagers,in which 
they smeared their faces with lees of wine; 
and the theatric dances, which accompa- 
nied and relieved the choral odes of the 
dramatists ; were both orgies of Bacchus. 

Lycurgus instituted dancings in honour 
of Apollo; at one of these balls, Theseus 
saw Helen, fell in love with her, and car- 
ried her off. ‘The old men at Sparta had 
an appropriate dance in honour of Chro- 
nos, or Saturn. Homer praises Merion 
as the dancer. Hippocleides lost his 
bride by a vain display of agility in dan- 
cing: his saying what cares Hippocleides for 
that ? became a proverbial expression of 
dissembled contempt. 

The Athenians had funeral dances, of 
which the movement was slow, the dress 
white, the garlands worn of cypress, the 
music solemn, and the occasional pauses 
filled up with sobs and howls of woe. 

They had also dances distinguished by 
peculiar appellations, which employed a 
few, or two,.or a single dancer. Demos- 
thenes reproaches Philip with causing 
hornpipes (cordax) to be danced before 
him after dinner by naked boys, The 
hormus resembled a cotillion, and employ 
ed eight dancers, who frequently joined 
hands. The emmeleia sometimes resem- 
bled our menuet by its gravity and dig- 
nity. 

The Romans imported the dances of 
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the Greeks: they were a more decorous 
people, and have left declamations and 
laws against dances, which the Greeks 
executed without a blush.. Scipio Africa- 
nus entertained his guests with dancing. 
Mark Antony was censured for taking a 
licentious part in some religious dances. 
Under the reign of Augustus, Pylades 
carried the serious, and Bathyllus the 
comic pantomime to the highest perfec- 
tion. The hymeneal dances began un- 
der Tiberius to assume so indecent a cha- 
racter, that the senate made a decree to 
suppress them, and to banish the dancing- 
masters from Rome. 

The priests of Cybele travelled about, 
like our tumblers, to perform dances in 
public for hire. Lucian has left an en- 
fertaining account of these exhibitions. 

The Goths, when Tacitus described 
them, had their dance of spears, in which 
young lads threw javelins at each other, 
and moved to and fro uninjured between 
the flight of darts. 

The first christians, in imitation of the 
Jews, gave balls in their churches. On 
the eve of great festivals, and after the 
close of the love-feasts, the young people 
danced on a stage in the choir. Scaliger 
thinks that the bishops were called pre- 
sules, a presiliendo, because they set up 
the dance. Father Heliot has collected 


curious particulars of these religious or ec- 
elesiastical balls, which were suppressed 
by the council of Carthage, in 397, under 


pope Gregory. Since that period, the 
idea seems to have been continually gain- 
ing ground, that the happiness of man is 
displeasing to the deity, and that joyous 
rites may not form a part of public wor- 
ship. ‘This prejudice is injurious to the 
state. 

Quintilian recommends dancing to the 
orator, and Locke tothe gentleman; but 
its most important value is to the soldier, 
Because the French are a people of dancers, 
they carry agility and skill in the military 
exercises further than their neighbours. 
In proportion as the imminence ot domes- 
tic defence increases, government ought 
to patronize among thé common people a 
taste for dancing. Instead of roasting oxen 
whole, kindling bonfires, and distributing 
porter, a victory or a peace should be ce- 
lebrated by a popular hop. Those cotton- 
mills and spinning engines, which inflict 
a sedentary and unwholesome confinement 
on the adolescent, ought in atonement ta 
cater for their pleasures, and to attach a 
dancing-master to the establishment. The 
subscribers to Sunday-schools should pros 
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vide, after mental fatigue, bodily recrea- 
tion for their pupils, and engage a dancing. 
usher to marshal the sports of the chil- 
dren. Not only musicians but dancers 
should be attached to every regiment by 
the secretary at war, and stationed in every 
barrack, that cheap instruction in the art 
of dancing may every where be within 
reach. The physical education of the poor 
has too long and too inhumanly been ne- 
glected: we steep their youth in ceaseless 
azotic confinement, and rear a melancholy 
band of withered and distorted carcases. 
Come back to our temples, ye Graces aud 
ye Sports ; joy, health and beauty are in- 
separable attendants of your train. 

Few sections of Mr. Peacock’s useful 
and agreeable book are employed about 
the literature of dancing. It is fuller of 
practical instruction, and is adapted to form 
the dancing-master for realizing the high- 
est claims of his art. It will contribute 
to render that art more respectable, and to 
rank it among the fine arts, between mu- 
sic and design. 

The observations on the Scotch reel 
may be distinguished as among the most 
original and peculiar; such as are not to 
be found in Noverre, or other continental! 
writers on this topic. 

The seventh sketch relates to choro- 
graphy, or the art of writing out dances 
in specific characters. Why will not Mr. 
Peacock, who displays much talent and 
good sense, revive the system imagined 
by Mr. Jeuillet? It is the complexity of 
his method which has occasioned its dis- 
missal. He has not dissolved the dance 
into parts sufticiently elementary : his 
characters answer, like Chinese flourishes, 
to the words of the feet, not to the sylia- 
bles, still less to the letters, which are the 
five positions, or, as Mr. Peacock proposes 
to innovate, the six positions. Between 
the second and the fourth positions there is 
an intermediate attitude of the feet, useful 
in oblique movements, which, in this au- 
thor’s opinion, ought to be recognized as 
a sixth position. 

The observations on defects of the body, 
and the means of cure, by the mediation 
of postures and attitudes, deserve the at- 
tention of parents, whose children from 
bad nursing are become knock-kneed, or 
who have other more formidable deformi- 
ties. These remarks have the sanction of 
long experience, the author being eighty- 
two years of age. His occupation seems 
alike to have prolonged his bodily and his 
intellectual activity. 

Weaver's essay toward a history of 
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dancing, published in 1712, is, we be- 
lieve, the most reputable English work on 
this department of the fine arts. We feel 
grateful to Mr. Peacock for enriching our 
literature with another, so well adapted 
to contribute to the more diffusive and 
more skilful tuition of the graces of mo- 
tion. It has been well observed, that a 
complete ballet is the most beautiful spec- 
tacle which can be presented ta human 
eyes. As much as the human form sur- 
passes that of trees and rocks, does a 
gronpe of dancers surpass a mountain- 
Jandscape. ‘The timely sounds of the 
musician, the splendid colouring of the 
painter, the forms and attitudes of the 
seulptor are all enjoyed at once, and are 
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all felt to be but subsidiary pleasures to 
the tale which motion tells. Il est hon- 
teux (says Noverre in his Lettres sur la 
danse) que la danse renonce a l’empire 
qu'elle peut avoir sur l’ame, et qu'elle ne 
s‘attache qu’A oe aux yeux. 

The Cynic Demetrius was denying the 
power of dancing to affect the passiens: a 
pantomjme dancer in the service of Nero 
was at table, and proposed to attempt his 
practical conviction. He got up, and 
without the assistance of music, repre- 
sented a story in so striking a manner, 
that the philosopher broke out into loud 
delight: “(I hear, as well as see; you 
talk with your fingers ; you talk with your 
toes.” 


Part the First; in Three Fo- 


lumes: contacting a Sketch af the Revolutions and Improvements in Science, Arts, and 


Literature, during that Period. By Samuent Miter, 4. A. 


One of the Ministers of 


the united Preshyierian Churches in the City of New-York, Member of the American 
Philosophical Sociriy, and corresponding Member of the Listorical Sociely of Idassa- 


chusetis. S8vo. 

THE history of literature and science 
has not been cultivated in Europe with an 
attention proportioned to ifs importance 
and its usefulness. ‘Lhe progress of cul- 
ture ought to be a higher concern than the 
adventures of adynasty. We record the 
feuds of barons and the wars of kings, a3 
if they were lessons of experience from 
which any thing could now be learnt : let 
them busy the vulgar, but let them be 
shunned by the cosmopolite philosopher. 
Celebrity provokes a repetition of the ac- 
tions which it includes: it is well for the 
sailor and soldier to fancy they shall shine 
in history: but a nobler arena of compe- 
tition should be indicated to the opulent 
and the sovereign classes, than the heaths 
of battle or the liquid plains of artiticial 
shipwreck. Human merit is not confined 
to the handling of a firelock: nor is that 
the noblest patronage, with however strict 
a regard to excellence it may be distri- 
buted, which recompenses killing with 
‘plunder. Gonflicts of mind are a purer 
source of national glory. The compila- 
tions of erudition, the embellishments of 
fancy, the exertions of intellect, endure 
trom age to age with undiminisbing splen- 
dour. The strong live at all times; but 
they die unremembered, where the bard 
and the orator are wanting: while the 


writer is sufficient to his own fame, 


and iriscribes an epitaph coeval with his 
utility. Empires themselves are finally 
¢stinated by the crop of genius they grow. 
Axy, Rey. Vou. lV. 





The cities of commerce, the barracks of 
soldiery, the palaces of monarchs, all 
crumble into dust; but not the obelisks 
of literary art. Athens was less wealthy 
than Carthage, less military than Sparta, 
less wisely governed than Crete; but, 
having been the dwelling-place of Jearn- 
ing, taste, and science, its language is 
still the toil, and its ruins still the pilgri- 
mage of the accomplished. 

We are glad to observe that the new 
world sets out with so few of the preju- 
dices of the old; and that one of the most 
opportune books, which American litera- 
ture has yet added to the stock of English 
reading, should precisely have been con- 
secrated to the history of human improve- 
ment. In this retrospect of the eighteenth 
century we seek in vain for the pedigrees 
of kings and the carnage of warfare; we 
hear of no revolutions but those in the 
theory of science, of no achievements buf 
those in literature and art. Happy the 
people to whose peaceful leisure such eon- 


‘templations are chiefly dear; their emu- 


lation will be directed to the discovery of 
truth, to the production of beauty, to the 
realization of improvement; diey will 
seek wealth from industry, no€ from pil. 
lage ; fame, from mental, not corporeal 
vehemence ; and happiness fram the difs 
fusion af comfort, net from the agitatiuns 
of hostility. While Europe rebarbarizes 
under her Frederics and her Bonapartea, 
America may beckon to securer shores the 
3A 
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trembling virtues, the patient industries, 
the curious researches, and the forsaken 


_ myses. 


The plan adopted by Mr. Miller for 


_ giving a convenient chronological account 
.of the intellectual revolutions and im- 


provements of the eighteenth century is to 
divide knowledge into the several classes 
of 1. Mechanical Philosophy ; 2. Chemi- 
cal Philosophy; 3. Natural History; 4. 
Medicine ; 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. Geogra- 
phy, Mathematics, Navigation, Agricul- 
ture, Mechanics, Fine Arts, and Physiog- 
nomy; 12. Philosophy of the Human 


- Mind; i3, 14. Classical and Oriental Li- 


terature ; 15, 16. Modern Languages, 
Theory of Language; 17, 18. History 
and Biography ; 19. Romances and No- 
vels; 20. Poetry; 21, 22. Literary and 
Political Journals ; 23. Literary and Scien- 
titic Associations ; 24, 25. Encyclopedias 
and Education; and 26. Literary History 
of the Nations newly civilized. ~ 

Under each of these heads; many of 
which are subdivided into various sections, 


an account is given of the men and books 


which have most affected the progress of 
each. The author's reseurces of intelli- 
gence are too exclusively British. Ger- 
many has been by excellence the literary 
nation of the eighteenth century, especi- 
ally for the last forty years : but the know- 
ledge of German literature here displayed 
is scanty, and always second-hand. The 
periodical publications even of Great Bri- 
tain for the. last decennium of the late 
century have not, been enough consulted : 
the recent information being negligently 
incomplete. The distribution of matter 


-is not without imperfection: there are too 


many classes for distinct recollection ; and 
they are somewhat indefinite and con- 
fused. 

The earliest characters whom Mr. Mil- 


- Jer marshals before our notice in his intro- 


duction, as pioneers to the enquirirs of the 
century, are- Newton and 
Locke, great but not rival names. 
Newton is justly exiolled. The rea- 
soning power he displayed in the mathe- 


-amatical forms of syilegizing has seldom 


A 


been approached, never surpassed. 


- gtriking instance of his a priort penetra- 
tion is the inference from its refractive. 
. power that. the diamond would be found 
- inflaminable, although he knew no method 
- ef exposing it to combustion. 


His use of 
words is less skilful than his use of signs. 
Such combinations of phrase as vis inertia, 
where the terms are interdestructive and 
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of course unintelligible, occur in his write. 
ings. -His chronology disappoints ; it 
wants erudition, it wants sagacity; the 
very groutid-work of the system reposes 
on authorities, which deserved apprecia- 
tion, but not confidence. . 

Locke is excessively extolled. Almost 
all that is true or valuable in Locke pre- 
exists in Hobbes, whose metaphysical 
writings are far superior for observation, 
for originality, for precision, for clearness, 
for condensation, and for taste in illustra- 
tion. Locke’s is an artificial reputation, 
founded by the revolutionists of 1088 for 
party-purposes, and propagated over the 
continent on trust by Voltaire. Sterne, 
who had a clear head, attacked it indirectly 
in his Tristram Shandy ; Hume, directly, 
in the first note to the second volume ot 
his essays; and of these wounds the high 
reputation of Locke woutd have died, but 
for the American war, which gave a fac 
tious value to his supposed principles of 
government; and for the unitarian seet, 
which found an accommodation in the 
shelter of his authority. On what topic 
can a good dissertation be found in all 
Locke? We protest against the final 
awards of a literary tribunal, which pre- 
sumes to rank him with a Hobbes, a Hart- 
ley, or a Hume. 

Hutchinson and his school are treated 
with too much civility. These men have 
not in view the progress of information, 
but of error: they are systematic offus- 
cants; not reasoners, but mystics. They 
should be classed, like the Alexandrian 
Platonists, among those who have made it 
their occupation to defer the advancement 
of knowledge, to puzzle with useless in- 
vestigation, to darken the human inteilect, 
to quench the torch of inquiry, and to di- 
vert from the pursuit of truth. Their 
erudite speculations are not to be recorded 
as innocent, butas infamous. O that such 
names could be wiped out of the anuils 
of British literature ! 

‘The ensuing chapter treats of electri- 
city. To Mr. Dutay of Paris is ascribed 
the first observation of a diiference be- 
tween what he called vitreous and resinous 
electricity. Dr. Franklin altered this no- 
menclature into positive and negative elec- 
tricity: herein he delayed the progress of 
truth. He had, however, the great merit 
of ascertaining the identity of electric. 
fluid and lightning: he also detected 
the unexplained operation of points ; 
but he attributes to the water (page 


37); of the Skuylki] 3 conducting powe?, 
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which surpasses that of an European 
river. 

The section which treats of moving 
forces, or of that branch of philosophy. re- 
lating to the structure of machines for 
abridging labour, might derive additional 
materials from comparing the specifica- 
tions of our patents with the improved 
processes of the British manufactures. We 
advise the English mechanists to read this 
chapter, and to note its omissions in some 
of our magazines or public journals. 

The eighth section concerning astrono- 
my is still more defective. ‘The disco- 
verers of the new planets are not named. 
Whether the author's intelligence from 
Europe does not reach below the date of 
the completion of his Encyclopedia, or 
whether he undervalues this sublime 
fie} of speculation, the omission has de- 
merit. 

{he chapter concerning chemical phi- 
losophy is executed well: it has obliga- 
tions to Thomson’s chemistry. 

‘hat concerning natural history invokes 
the sid of some American sources of in- 
telligence: the paragraph in which Mr. 
Miller sums up the services of his coun- 
trymen to zoology, may deserve European 
notice. 


« Though America, during the period un- 
der review, has not produced many distin- 
guished enquirers in zoology, it can boast of 
some who rendered themselves conspicuous 
by pursuits of this nature. Mr. Catesby, and 
Dr. Garden, before mentioned, though not 
native Americans, resided long in that coun- 
try, and threw much light on the animal king- 
dom, as it appears beyond the Atlantic. Mr. 
Glover, a planter of Virginia, also commu- 
nicated to the public some valuable informa- 
tion respecting American zoology. Mr. Wil- 
liam Bartram, of Pennsylvania, an indefati- 
fable and well informed student of nature, 
added considerably to the number of facts 
before known concerning the animals of the 
southern and western parts of the United 
States, and the adjacent territory. Still more 
recently Dr. Barton, professor of natural his- 
tory in the university of Pennsylvania, has 
made very respectable additions to the zoo- 
logical science of that country; and displayed 
a degree of genius, diligence, learning, and 
zeal, in this pursuit, which do honour to the 
rising republic, and bid fair to place him 
among the most accomplished and useful na- 
turalists of his time. Beside the labours of 
these and other scientific inquirers of Ameri- 
¢a, a large amount of information respecting 
tbe animals of that continent have been de- 
rived from intelligent foreigners, who have 
either visited and explored the interior of the 
eountry at different periods of the century 





under review, or devoted themselves to the acs 
quisition of knowledge, from various sources, 
respecting the new world. Among these, 
Gronovius, Sarragin, Kalm, Schoepf, Butfon, 
and several others, deserve to be mentioned 
with hunour.” 


Geology is treated of in the fourth sec” 
tion of the third chapter. The protogea 
was, we believe,-inserted in a volume of 
academical memoirs about the year 1693 : 
buat as it was during this present century 
first included among the collective works 
of Leibnitz, and as it still forms the most 
concise, the most probable, and the most 
accredited system of geology, it deserved 
a prominent notice in the history of the 
cosmological enquiries of the age. Leib« 
nitz isa Neptunist, Buffon a Vulcanist : 
it is so that those rival sects in cosmogony 
are now denominated, who maintain the 
original earth to have been a ball of water, 
or a ball of fire. A third sect is growing 
up, who, with Toulmin, maintain the 
eternity of the world; they might be call- 
ed AZonists: Dr. Hutton has well urged 
the arguments of this class. Sufficient 
justice is not done to Pallas, whose travels 
in the Russian empire have thrown great 
light on the structure of mountains. Our 
author appreciates this set of writers not by 
their knowledge or talent, but by their or- 
thodoxy. A lady went into a shop for a 
pair of spectacles. Will these suit, ma'am, 
said the shopkeeper, offering a showy 
pair? O yes, that 1 am sure they will, re- 
plied the lady, for they are in a shagreen 
case. It is quite as rational to choose 
eye-glasses by the case, as theories of the 
earth by their conformity with the book 
of Genesis. The cosmogony there pre- 
served is a most precious remnant of Ba- 
bylonian philosophy, and throws great 
light on what the primeval nations ima- 
gined concerning the origin of things; the 
author, like Thales, was a Neptunist, but 
many of his notions are demonstrably 
false. ‘The heaven is described as a solid 
body, which keeps off from the earth the 
waters above: and the sun is described ag 
subordinate and subsequent to the earth, 
which is lighted and produces vegetables 
before the sun is made. 

In the chapter on meteorology notice is 
not taken of Toaldo. His theory of the 
weather is founded on a supposed lunar 
cycle ; and he endeavours to prove that 
a tevolution of the seasons is completed 
every nineteen years, 

The section on the theory of physic ce- 
lebrates the elements of medicine, The 
work of Brown may haye been prepared 
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by Haller’s doctrine of irritability, and by 
Fontana’s bock on the Iris (a work over- 
looked by Mr. Miller) but it forms an era 
in medicine. Brown has the great merit 
of dismissing jargon, of speaking jnteili- 
gibly, and therefore retutably, concerning 
the phenomena of animal life :_ be has the 
clear‘head of lofty intellect, and has im- 
proved the art of reasoning on medical 
topics of speculation. 

~The fifth chapter of the second volume 
relates to geography: it narrates the pro- 
gress of discovery by sea, and enumerates 
the more promizient naval explorers of 
Codsts and islands ; it narrates the progress 
of discovery by land, and enumerates the 
more celebrated travellers through ill- 
perietrated countries; the literary com- 
pilers and reconcilers of information thus 
collected are not forgotten. It is a chapter 
highly honourable to the British nation, 
which in this department of enterprize has 
contributed a vast share of exertion. We 
will extract what relates to America, con- 
ceiving those passages of this work to be 
here the most interesting which are not 
derived from European sources. 


* Different portions of the southern and 
south-western parts of North-America have 
been visited and explored during the period 
under review, by ae Bossu, du Pratz, 
Crozat, Charlevoix, @Auteroche, Clavigero, 
Adair, and Bartram, whose publications 
abound with instructive and interesting nar- 
ratives, concerning the territorial limits, the 
mbabitants, and the natural history of the 
districts which they traversed. 

“ Much information concerning the geo- 

aphy of the western parts of North America 

as been -given by Boon, Carver, Hutchins, 

and others; particularly the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, from whom some of the best ac- 
courts of the physical and moral condition 
of that portion of our continent have been 
communicated to the public. 

The northern and north-western parts of 
North America have been visited, at cdereut 
periods during the century, by Charlevoix, 
Curry, Long, Pond, Cartwright, Hearne, 
Henry, ‘Turner, and Mackenzie. The last- 
named traveller has the honour of being the 
first white man who ever reached the Pacitic 
Ocean, by an overland progress from the 
east. Some valuable information concerning 
this portion of the continent, has also been 
communicated by certain Moravian mission- 
aries, who resided for a number of years in 
that inhospitable region. 

“« Beside the travellers who with Jaudable 
enterprise have done much toward exploring 
such parts of the country as were a few years 
ago wholly unknown, we are indebtedto many 
other gentlemea for various publications 
which ave served greatly to improve Aume- 
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rican geography. The Geographical Essays 
of Lewis Evans, published in 1755, together 
with the maps accompanying them, formed 
an important step in the progress of our know- 
ledge of that part of America of which he 
treated. Dr. John Mitchill, an Engfishman, 
who resided some years in Virginia, and 
whose name has been frequently mentioned 
in this work, contributed not a little to extend 
our knowledge of American geography. His 
map of North Aimerica, published about the 
year 1755, was, for some time after its publi- 
cation, the best extant. ‘The geo raphy of 
Virginia has been well illustrated by “Mr. 
Jetierson; of Kentucky, by Mr. Imlay; of 
New Hampshire, by Dr. Belknap ; of Ver- 
mont, by Dr. Williams ; and of the district 
of, Maine, by Mr. Sullivan. But the most 
full and satisfactory work on American geo- 
graphy hitherto given to the public, is that 
by the Rev. Dr. Morse, whose talents, zeal, 
and industry, in collecting and digesting a 
large amount of information on this subjact, 
are well known both in Europe and America, 
and have been very honourably rewarded by 
public patronage. 

“The geography of South America, though 
ar from being so fully and accurately under- 
stood as could be wished, has yet been much 
investigated and made known during the last 
age. .\t an early period of the century don 
Ulloa, who was before mentioned, visited and 
spent much time in Peru, Chili, the kingdom 
of New Granada, and several of the pre- 
vinces bordering on the Mexican gulf. At 
the same perlod, and in the same part of the 
New Worid, Messrs. Condamine, Godin. 
and Bouguer, travelled for several years, and 
communicated to the public a great variety 
and a very valuable aniount of information 
respecting the interior of those extensive 
countries. The travels also of Cattaneo, 
Helms, and Dobritzhotier, in Peru and Paru- 
guay: of Bancroft and Stedman, in Guiana ; 
of Armateur, in Cayenne; of don Molina, in. 
Chili; and of Falkner, in Patagonia, have 
contributed greatly to enlarge the sphere of 
our knowledge respecting the southern divi- 
sion of this western continent. Don Males- 
pina, before mentioned, made an excellent 
survey of the coast, from Rio de la Plata to 
Panama. ‘But the best geographical view 
ever published of a large portion of South 
America is exhibited in the Mapa Geogra- 
phica del America Meridional, published in 
1775, by don Juan de la Cruz, geographer 
to the kmg of Spain.” 


“ At the beginning of the period under re- 
view, there. was scarcely a map'in existence 
of any part of the Americap contiment that 
deserved the name. Since that tine alinost 
every known part, and especially the United 
States, have been delineated with accuracy 
and neatness, No general map of the United 
States, that can be called correct, has yet 
been published. ‘That of Arrowsmith is the 
best, und is highly respectable, But’ good 

























































































maps of most of the individual states have 
been presented to the public. Of these’ the 
following is an imperfict list: —New Hamp- 
shire, by Holland; Vermont, by Whitelaw ; 
Rhode Island, by Harris; Connecticut, by 
Blodget; Pennsylvania, by Scull, and bY 
Howe; Maryland and Delaware, by Grif- 
ths; Virginia, by Fry and Jefferson; the 
country west of the Alleghany Mountains, by 
Hutchins, Imlay, Lewis, and Williamson ; 
North and South Carolina, by Mouzon, 
Purcell, and others; and Kentucky, by 
Barker.”* : 


The tenth chapter concerning the fine 
arts is ill executed: there is a deficiency 
of information concerning those who du- 
ring the preceding century have excelled 
in art: there is stil] less power of appre- 
ciation and skill, in assigning to each artist 
and critic his relative rank in the scale of 
excellence. Goethe has superintended a 
periodical work, which offers a vast sup- 
plement of materials in this line. . 

A peculiar chapter is consecrated to 
physiognomy ; it should have been classed 
with the natural history of man, with ana- 
tomy, physiology, and the medical sci- 
ences. Dr. Gall, the new quack in this 
line, is not mentioned. Natural science 
will be a gainer by the enquiries which 
are instituted for the purpose of reducing 
to just limits the daring pretensions of such 
men. 

The first section of the fifteenth chap- 
ter considers the English language. Ad- 
dison is bepraised with traditional servility. 
We are told (p. 296) that he displayed 
** precision in the use of terms.” There 
is not any English writer of note, who 
more carelessly follows the accidental vi- 
cious usage of his own time: a vast pro- 
portion of his words have shified their 
significations, and offend as improprieties. 
Weare told, secondly, that “ the harsh ca- 
dence and the abrupt close were carefully 
excluded from his pages.” There are few 
modern writers, whose sentences so fre- 
quently terminate with a mere preposi- 
tion, an of, a fo, or an on idly lengthened 
into upon. We are told, thirdly, that “ he 
deserves to be ranked among the most 
meritorious reformers of our language.” 
Addison made no reforms, no innovations, 
as all great writers have done. Dryden 
long preceded Addison in the same line of 
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prose-writing, and composes with more 
purity and precision, with more ease and 
simplicity. 

Pope’s Homer is mischievously praised : 
it gives a thoroughly perverse idea of the 
original: the fine versification is no apo- 
logy for the total transformation of spirit 
aud manner. Cowper's Homer (to the 
account of which in our first volume, p. 
538, we may venture to refer) surpasses 
Pope’s; yet even Cowper has in other 
countries been excelled. 

Among our historians, who pass in re- 
view in the seventeenth chapter, honour- 
able mention ought to have been made of 
Orme. 

The third volume begins with a twen- 
tieth chapter allotted to the diseussion of 
the poetical achievements of the age. The 
short paragraph consecrated to American 
poetry deserves transcription. 


** No poet of reputation had appeared in 
America prior to the eighteenth century. 
But since the commencement of this period, 
the western hemisphere, and especially that 
part of the continent denominated the United 
States, has given birth to several pocts of re- 
spectable character. Among these the rev. 
Dr. Dwight, beforementioned, holds a distin- 
guished place. His Cenquest of Canaan, 
though a juvenile performance, and labour- 
ing under several disatlvantages, contains 
much excellent versification,+ and, in general 
correctness, has not been often exceeded. 
Greenlield Hill, a moral, didactic, and de- 
scriptive poem, by the same author, is also 
entitled to considerable praise, for exhibiting 
pure and elevated sentiment, just principles, 
and beautiful descriptions, in harmonious and 
excellent verse. ‘The M‘I’ingal of Mr. Trum- 
bull was mentioned in a former page, as doing 
high honour to the talents of its author. The 
Vision of Columbus, and other poems, by 
Mr. Barlow, are possessed of much poetic 
merit. To these may be added the various 
productions of Mr. Humphreys; Mrs. Mor- 
ton, Dr. Ladd, Mr. Freneau, and several 
others, who, though far from’ being worthy of 
a place among the first ¢lass of poets, have 
yet manifested talents honourable to them- 
selves and their country, an@@have been no- 
ticed with respect “by foreign as well as_do- 
inestic critics. 

“« }rom the statement contained in the last 
paragraph, it appears that New England, 
and particularly the state of Cannecticut, has 
been more distinguished by the production of 
poetical genius, than any other part of our 


_ * To this liist may now be added a large and elegant Map of the state of New-York, pub- 
lished in 1803, by Simeon de Witt, esq., surveyor-generaL ‘This map does its author great 
hononr; aad is, probably, the best delmeation that has yet been given of any part of our 


country. 


+ This is the opinion of Dr. Darwin, expressed in a note to his celebrated poem, The 
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country. 


Of the few poets to which North 
America has given birth, several of the most 
eminent are natives of that state.” 


Why does America, a new country and 
so far adapted for peotical purpose, not 
evolve her proportion of poets? For the 
same reason that Alexandria produced no 
eminent Greek poct. The writers, in- 
stead of copying from nature, copy frorm 
art. They have a stock of models with 
which they endeavour to vie; whereas 
they should paint directly from the phe- 
nomena before them, without heeding the 
track of European art. The most endur- 
ing popularity has been acquired by Shaks- 
peare, who was little indebted to books. 
Of the book-made poets, Milton, and 
those who attended to Greek and to Ita- 
lian art, have been most admired. Ger- 
man poetry, which is the best of the pre- 
sent century, has been chiefly indebted to 
\the Greek and to the Italian schools. The 
Latin and French poetry, which Dryden, 
Pope, and the modern English have imi- 
tated, is less picturesque and poetical ; it 
deals in allegory, in wise morality, in neat 
and condensed expression, but not in the 
lively delineation of natural scenery and 
manners. Dwight was formed by the 
study of Pope's Iliad, and versifies like 
Darwin, with all the stithness and mono- 
tony of the successive borrowers of Pope's 
patent moulds. 

On the subject of literary associations 
our author cominunicates novel informa- 
tion. 


*« The formation of literary and scientific 
associations in the United States began to 
take place in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Within that period many useful 
sucieties have been instituted which deserve 
some notice. The principal of these are the 
following : 

“* 1, Societies and Academies of Arts and 
Sciences. Of this class there are several. 
© The American Philosophica! Society, held 
at Philadelphia, for proinoting useful know- 
ledge,’ was instituted in January 1769. It 
was formed by thé union of two smaller so- 
cielies, which had for some time existed in 
that city, and has beer ever since continued 
ona very respectable footing. This society 
has published four quarto volumes of its trans- 
actions, containing many ingenious papers on 
Jiterature, the sciences, and arts, which ex- 
hibit American talents and industry in a fa- 
vourable light. Over this institution have 
successively presided, Benjamin Franklin, 
David Rittenhouse, and Thomas Jetferson. 
The American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, held at Boston, was established in 
May 1780, by the council and house of re- 
presentatives of Massachusetts, ‘ for promot- 
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ing the knowledge of the antiquities of Ame- 
rica, and of the natural history of the country ; 
for determining the uses to wisich tis various 
natural productions might be applied; ter 
encouraging medicinal discoveries, mathcm:a- 
tical disquisitions, philosophical inquiries and 
experiments, astronomical, meteorological, 
and geographical observations, and improve- 
ments in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; and, in short, for cultivating every 
art and science which may tend to advance 
the interest, honour, dignity, and happiness 
of a free, independent, and virtuous people.’ 
This academy has published one quarto yo- 
lume of its transactions, and several parts of 
a second, which will probably soon be com- 
pleted. ‘The contents of its respective publi- 
cations afford a very honourable specimen of 
learning and diligence in the members, and 
furnish ground for expectations of sti!l greater 
utility. 





The geatlemen who have presided 
over this association are James Bowdoin, and 
John Adams. ‘The Connecticut Academy of 
Aris and Sciences was formed in 1799, at 
New. Haven, ‘ for the purpose of encouragtig 
literary and philosophical researches in gene- 
ral, and particularly for investigating the na- 
tural history of that state” ‘Vins society hus 
existed so short a time, that no publication of 
its proceedings, of any extent, could yet be 
reasonably expected. The gentleman first 
elected president, and who yet remains in 
that office, isthe rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale college. 

2. Historical Society. The only associa- 
tion of this kind in the United States is in 
Massachusetts. It was instituted in the be- 
ginning of the year 1791, and the late rev. 
Dr. Belknap, the honourable judge Tudor, 
and the rey. Dr. Eliot, are more entitled to 
the honour of being calle<l its founders than 
any other individuals. ‘The design of this as- 
sociation is to collect and preserve all docu- 
ments, either manuscript or printed, which 
have a tendency to throw light on the natu- 
ral, civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of 
America, It has already made very large 
and valuable collections, an important portion 
of which has been laid before the public, and 
it bids fair to be one of the most useful iusti- 
tutions in the country. ' 

« 3. Medical Societies. Prior to the re- 
volution which made the United States free 
and independent the physicians of that coun- 
try afforded little instruction or aid to each 
other. Scattered over an immense territory, 
seldom called to confer together and com- 
pare opinions, and little habituated to the 
task of committing their observations to 
writing, each was compelied to proceed al- 
most unassisted and alone. Soon after the 
confusion and devastation of war had given 
way to the arts of peace, attempts began to 
be made to remedy this serious evil. 
ciations for the purpose of improving medical 
science were soon formed, not only in Phila- 
delphia, which had been for some years the 
seat of a medical school, but in almost every 
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state in the union. . Few of these societies 
have made very large or important publica- 
tions; but they have produced many last- 
ing advantages to the individuals composing 
them, and to the interests of the heating art. 
They have brought phy sicians to be acquaint- 
ed with each ether. They have collected a 
Jarge mass of facts, hints, observations, and 
inquiries, which, if not always given to the 
worid, constitute a source of improvement 
to the associates themselves. They have in- 
stituted annual orations, which, in varivus 
ways, tend to promote their primury object. 
They have issued prize questions, and be- 
stowed premiwms, which awaken dormant 
rowers, aid excite a laudable spirit of emula- 
tion. Ina word, they have contributed to 
raise the practice of medicine in America 
from a selfish and sordid trade, to a iiberal, 
dignilred, and enlightened profession. 

“4, Aoricultueal Socicties, Associations 
for the promotion of agriculture and the auxi- 
liary arts and sciences, while they have been 
multiplied in every part of the. scientific 
world, have also, during the latier half of the 
last century, become numerous in america. 
‘There is scarcely a state in the union in 
which an institution of this kind has not been 
established ; and in some of the states there 
are more than one. The most conspicuous 
and active of these associations are those 
established in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. "That in New York, denomi- 
nated the Society for promoting Agriculture, 
Arts, and Manutactures, has been particularly 
distinguished, and, it is believed, is the only 
oie of this nature inthe United States which 
has made a regular publication of its proceed- 
ings, and of the principal memoirs commu- 
nicated by its members. Vhe useful effects 
of these institutions are undeniably great in 
various parts of the country, “They have ex- 
cited a spirit of inquiry, experiment, and di- 
lisence, in agricultural pursuits, among a con- 
siderable portion of the citizens; they have 
contributed to raise the dignity and import- 
ance of agriculture in the popular opinion ; 
they have collected facts and doctrines, from 
different districts, for more full trial and sa- 
tisfactory comparison; and if they have en- 
couraged in any cases a disposition: for spe- 
eulative and visionary farming, they have 
promoted, in a still greater degree, practical 
and valuable jimprovements.” 


Might it not be wise for the various 
provincial associations of North-Amverica 
to form one common committee by dele. 
gation, and to reprint in the form of na- 
tional transactions the better memoirs 
scattered in their separate local collections 
of dissertations. Provincial is not na- 
tional, nor-is national European rank ;_ but 
there are persons whose eifusions only. j]- 
lustrate a province, when they might il- 
lustrate a country. The separation of the 
learned into local clubs may be favourable 
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to the diffusion, but it tends to conceal 
the intensity of the information possessed. 
From a passage at p. 113, one learns that 
Dobson's edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica published at Philadelphia con- 
tains much intelligence respecting the 
United States, which does not occur in 
the English edition. The twenty-sixth 
chapter, which treats of the nations lately 
become literary, communicates also, but 
with more detail than would .be here de- 
sired, many curious particulars of the rise, 
aud progress of instruction in North-Ame- 
rica. 

On the whole this work comprehends 
a great mass of information, conveniently 
arranged and sufficiently proportioned. If 
there is little originality, there is little par- 
tiality ot estimate. If insignificant names 
are too often introduced, this at least im- 
plies an approach to completeness. If 
leading names are too rapidly passed by, 
this at least implies an independence of 
authority. In general we have wished to 
hear more of the result, and less of the 
business of investigation: one forgets the 
main action, as in a German play, amid 
the multiplicity of the actors. The theo- 
ries of science which have arrogated re- 
pute, the works of art which have asserted 
reputation, should form the links of in- 
terest in literary history: they are the 
events which the characters are employed 
in producing. Unless these are made the 
subjects of narration, one obtains but a 
biographical catalogue instead of a con- 
nected chronicle. Civil history would 
want its most powerful charm, if military 
affairss senatorial meetings, naval enter- 
prizes, diplomatic proceedings, ecclesi- 
astical persecutions, and popular seditions, 
were treated singly: if one skipped from 
Marlborough to Frederic and to Bonae 
parte ; from England, to Sweden, te 
Paris, and to Poland; from Rodney te 
Nelson ; from the peace of 1763, to the 
peace of Amiens; from the Sierra Mo-° 
rena to Wexford; and from Boston Vw 
Versailles ; without attending to the pre 
paratory causes and connective circum- 
stances of the several incidents. This 
concatenation is alsd to be desired in the 
literary historian: without it his figures 
form a file rather than a groupe, a crowd 
rather than a band: he should know how 
to detect, in each web of inquiry, the 
main thread of pursuit, the chief knot of 
ditiiculty, and should bring out his chan 
pions in proportioi to their zeal or skill in 
contributing to that specific unravelment. 
Mr. “Miller inight have infused more of 
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the body-spirit of each sect of students 
into his account of their occupations. But 
it were ungrateful to require perfection, 
where so much has been performed : it is 
flattering to Europe that the celebrity of 


Arr. VII.—Essays on varions Subjects. 


By J. Brevann. 
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her authors. should s0 speedily cross the 
Atlantic; it is honourable to America 
that her curiosity should be so alert and 
so comprehensive. Mr. Miller has de- 
served well of both worlds. 


Author of Reflections on the 


Resurrection and Ascension of Christ :—Letters on the Study and Use of ancient and 
modern History ;—and of Letters othe modern History and political Aspect of Europe. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


CONTRARY to the usual practice of 
writers, who are commonly studious to 
apologize for the defect, and enhance the 
merit of their performances, by represeut- 
img the difficulties under which they have 
Jaboured, and the discouragements to 
which they are exposed, Mr. Bigland’s 
remarks admit the facility of the species 
of composition in which he has been en- 
gaged, and its claims to a favourable re- 
ception from the public, from the novelty 
and variety which it always admits, and 
the exercise and the entertainment which 
it furnishes to the mind, by suggesting to- 
pics of thought, unattended by wearisome 
myestigation, and which may be pursued 
or laid aside at pleasure. Much of these 
remarks is undoubtedly true. Yet in this, 
as in many other cases, some seeming ad- 
vantages or facilities are balanced by op- 

osite inconveniencies and obligations. 
Want of profundity must be compensated 
by variety and liveliness of thought, and 
polish of diction: light materials must 
receive their value from the elegance of 
the texture into which they are formed. 
The essayist, in short, must listen to the 
caution which Horace gives to the writer 
of comedy : 


* Cyeditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, ha- 
bere 

Sudoris nimium; sed habet Comcedia tanto 

Plus oneris, quanto venix minus.” 


These remarks, however, have been 
only incidentally suggested by the obser- 
vagions of Mr. Bigland’s preface, and have 
no peculiar application to his own per- 
formances, which certainly possess intrin- 
sic merit, and will afford entertainment 
and instruction to a numerous class of 
readers, 

The subjects treated in the first volume, 
are—the univeysal pursuit of happiness— 
the absurdities of moral writers—the con- 
solations of religion in temporal difficul- 
ties—national establishment; in religion— 
universal liberty of conscience—ecclesi- 
astical emdluments—the causes of the 
diversities of religious opinions, and the 
ihducement which is thence afforded to 





mutual toleration and universal charity— 
education—popular superstitions, omens, 
ghosts, and apparitions, scenery, &c.—in 
the estimation of character, and their mo- 
dification by circumstances—the know- 
ledge of mankind. 

Our limits will not permit us to accom- 
pany the author in his investigation of 
each of these topics; we shall therefore 
advert to a few of the most remarkable. 

The second essay, on the absurdities of 
moral writers, well exposes the folly of 
some declaimers (pardonable perhaps in 
the poet, but inexcusable in the moralist 
or philosopher) who descant at their 
ease, and with the utmost tranquilli- 
ty on the pleasure and advantages of 
poverty. Poverty, under a proper re- 
gulation of the principles and feelings, 
is certainly a state from which content is 
not excluded, but to talk of its peculiar 
privileges and blessings, is an insult to the 
feelings of the sufferer, and to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. 


The subject of the third essay, on the 
consolations afforded by religion in adver- 
sity, admits perhaps of little originality. 
The views which it presents are just and 
pious, such as the understanding admits, 
while it is difficult, however desirable, to 
impress them on the heart. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
essays, are devoted to topics of consider- 
able importance, both in a theological, 
moral, and political point of view, the 
propriety of national establishmeuts of re- > 
ligion, with the connected subjects of li- 
berty of conscience, and mutual ~harity 
and indulgence amidst diversities of senti- 
ment which are unavoidable. Itwi. here 
be sufficient to state the opinions nain- 
tained by the author. The field is wide, 
andthe full investigation of it seireely 
falls within the province of an essayist. 

The position on which the argument is 
made to rest, is the essential importance 
of religion to the preservation of social 
order, from which the author deduces the 
propriety of its superintendence by the 
civil magistrate, the appeinted guardian of 
national interests. Bayle has contested 
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the former of these propositions, and with- 
out relinquishing any of his reverence for 
the religious principle, as iniportant to the 
personal character of the individual, it 
may perhaps be admitted by the sincere 
advocate of christianity, that too much 
stress has been laid on this view of the 
sudiect. The degree of virtue which is 
requisite for’ the preservation of public 
order, is in fact very moderate, and such 
as the habits of soeial intercourse in a 
civilized country, and the salutary execu- 
tion of ‘good temporal laws are commonly 
suificient to produce. We believe that 
among the Chinese, with all the absurdi- 
ties of their pagan theolegy, theft and 
murder are as rare as in the communities 
of Kurope, and if they cheat, with little 
scruple, the strangers who come among 
them, they are not perhaps much more 
guilty than the Europeans who make the 
slavery of the unprotected African a sub- 
ject of trafic, and riot on the produce of 
his tears and groans. ‘The importance of 
religion to the individual character, is a 
subject of perfectly different cansidera- 
tion; and it is also evident that the uni- 
versal prevalence of christian virtue, if 
such a state is to be hoped for, would pro- 
duce a modification of society as far supe- 
rior to the present, as a principle of active 
charity is nobler and more beneficial than 
a rigid rule of justice, which furnishes no 
higher reference than to the decisions of 
human and positive law. 

Too little seems also to bt conceded to 
the power and evidence of religion when 
itis supposed to be incapable of maintain- 
ing its existence among men, unless sup- 
ported by extraneous aid. But we are 
forgetting the limits which we had pre- 
scribed to ourselves. Returning there- 
fore from this digression, we proceed to 
state, that with the character of a temper- 
ate advocate for national establishments 
of religion, Mr. Bigland unites that ef an 
enlightened and zealous supporter ef uni- 
vergal liberty of censcieuce, who will 
yield not only justice and freedom from 
cl i molestation, but charity and triend- 
ship, to those diversities of speculative 
opinion, which are imruutably connected 
with the operation of thoughi, and exer- 
Cise of enquiry. 

‘he eighth and ninth essays relate to 
the subject of education. In the former, 
the advantages and disadvantages of pub- 
lic and private education are balanced 
against each ather, and the scale supposed 
to preponderate in favour of the jatter, 
Tie succeeding essay is employed in de- 
lineating and recommending a plan of wa- 
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tional instruction, If however the people 
are sufficiently enlightened to estimate the 
importance of ed\ication, its objects will 
perhaps be better attained by their volun- 
tary exertians, than by any system subject 
to the controul ef government, and ex- 
posed to those inconveniencies and de- 
fects, which are usually incident to the 
minute departments of great public plans. 

The subjects of the six following essays 
are nearly connected, relating to va- 
rious modes of popular superstition, 
astrology, omens, apparitions, and the 
supposed arts of sorcery. It may per- 
haps be doubted whether a person can 
now be found, of education sufficient to 
feel any inducement to the perusal of 
these pages, who will need to be fortified 
by their arguments against the influence 
of the superstitions which they condemn. 
Yet as some of our recent popular writers 
have not presumed to treat with absolute 
unbelief, the doctrine of apparitions, it 
may not be useless:to combat their argu- 
ments, however contemptible in the eye 
of reason. 

The fourteenth is a very sensible essay 
on the estimation of characters, and their 
modification by circumstances. The fol~’ 
lowing reflections on the character af 
Becket are just, though not altogether 
new : 





“The characters and conduct of Henry 
Il. and his inflexible opponent, archbishop 
Becket, so far as relates to their celebrated 
contest, have not, perhaps, been clearly re- 
presented by historians, nor justly estimated 
by many of their readers. ‘The conduct of 
the archbishop is always exhibited <s_ a com- 
plete specimen of over-bearing haughtiness 
and unparalleled obstinacy. Of these impu- 
tations, that celebrated prelate cannot, ia- 
deed, be exculpated by the voice of impar- 
tial judgment. ‘Che cause he undertook, 
however grounded on canonical institutions 
and established customs, was in the eye of 
reason and morality unjust; but considerable 
allowances are to be made for the times in 
which he Jived. ‘That was an age in which 
the church was inthe zenith ofits power, and 
high church notions prevailed in their fullest 
aumplitication and greatest extent. “The ex> 
altation of the ecclesiastical above the secu- 
lar authority was thefavourite maxim .of the 
clergy, and the principal object in the view 
of the dignitaries ofthe church. Ambition 
was Becket's ruling passion, superiority and 
fame the uhjects of Jhis pursuit. He had’ in- 
listed under-the banners .oftthe church, and 
was determined to .suppert ‘the interests, 
maintain the prerogatives, aad inerease, ar ut 
least contitm the autherity and inilnence of 
the party he hadespaused. ‘This che didbwith 
an inflexible courage and a persevering -reso- 
jution, which, in such a cause were, in that 
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aze, calculated to procure him distinction and 
celebrity. The honours with which he was 
received on the continent, are demonstration, 
of the high esteem in which hts sedan 
fortitude was held. His sentiments and ideas 
naturally elevated, seem to have been some- 
what influenced by the bigot ry of the times, 
but his viows were grand and extensive. He 
evcupied the second station in the kingdom, 


éad could not bear the -controul even of 


royalty. His ambition prompted hiin to ren- 
der the regal power subservieat to his own 
authority. Martyrdom was in those ages 
thought the highest honser, and he was less 
desirous of avoiding the sufferings than of ob- 
taining the glory. In his whete histery, set- 
ting prejudice aside, we discover the great 
man, although we cannot avoid lamenting the 
perversion of such splendid talents to such 
peruicious purposes. A dauntless coursge, 
an inilexible perseverance, elevated ideas, 
andadeterminéd resolution joined toa bound- 
Jess ambition, constituted his character; and 
his inind was evidently formed by nature for 
every thing that was great. The cireumstances 
of the times unfortunately gave to his great 
adilities a wrong direction; and he rushed 
upon his fate, after having employed a tur- 
buient Jife in disturbing tie tranquillity of the 
Kingdom as well as of the*church,” 


It is no unpleasant or uninstructive em- 
ployment, after having studied the history 
of such a man as Becket in a protestant 
author, to turn to a catholic martyrology, 
and observe the different colouring which 
is given to the same actions, and with what 
equal zeal and confidence the same mau, 


who is stigmatized by his enemies as a 
rebel and a traitor, is by his friends vene- 
rated as a saint, and admired as a hero. 

The succeeding essay on the knowledge 
of the world, likewise furnishes many just, 
and valuable reflections. 

The subjects treated in the second vos 
lume are the following: on friendship, on 
company, solitude, and retirenicut; o 
industvy and genius; on the passion tor 
posthumous fame; on the right ordering 
of the mind; on religious melancholy ; on 
the formaticn and combination of ideas ; 
on the advantages of a well-cultivaied 
mind ; on exercise ; on a city and country 
life; on emigration and colonization; on 
the advantages resulting from the use of 
letiers; on the construction of langeaye 
and the diversity of style ; on the frequent 
absurdity of human prayers; on optimisin; 
on the manner in which near and remote 
expectations operate on the mind. 

The essay ona city and country life is 
illustrated by the introduction of a tale, 
a mode of composition in which, we think, 
Mr. Bigland does not appear so advantage- 
ously as in his character of an essayist. 

These essays are, on the whole, marked 
by a philosophical and unprejudiced spirit 
of investigation on all subjects, and more 
especially by just observations on human 
lite and manners, neither trite and trivial 
on the one hand, nor, one the other, ro- 
mantic and paradoxical. The style is com- 
monly easy aixi elegant. 


Art. VIIL.—Free Disquisttions on the Sentiments and Conduet requisite in a British Prince 
in Order to merit the fuoourable Opinion of the Public, By Joun AnpDReEws, L. L. D 


Svo. pp. 178. 


NONE is so dificult to characterize as 
the mere gentleman, who presents him- 
self at the right tine, pays his compli- 
ments to every one as is their due, talks 
with the ladics and the men with equal 
ease, pleasure, and propriety, and obtains, 
at yetiring, that general smile of com- 
placencé, which seemed to prophesy the 
Jamentations of regret, and only stifled 
the yawn of indiflerence. It is so with 
books. None is so difficult to characterize 
as a regular velume of disquisitions, which 
at the time when a British prince is be- 
ginning to take influence over public af- 
fairs, converses, with respectful propriety, 
about his obvious duties of behaviour in a 
manner unatiecied, fluent, polished, easy, 
and elegant: and yet without any mark- 
ed impression of eloquence, energy, or 
purpose. Do, gentlemen-writers, give us 
faults to find; we enjoy a pretext for 


causticity; and always secretly retain a 
higher esteem for the stimulant and un- 
usual, than for the quotidian accuracy of. 
regular unexceptional composition. 

A liberal frankness pervades this vo- 
Jume : there is merit in thus talking to a 
prince. 


“Tf subjects acting constitutionally have 
been able to resist monarchs, these in their 
turn, by standing on the same ground, will 
certainly defeat all unjust opposition. 

“« But let an English monarch be persuaded, 
that unless his views are manifestly patriotic, 
he will, lixe such of his predecessors as have 
attempted to infringe the rights of their peopie, 
meet with a sufficiency of. mortitications to 
convince him, that duplicity and sinister in- 
tentions are in their nature so perceptibie, 
that no pretences will cover them from sight. 

« The public in this country are hiawk-eyed 
in whatever concerns their liberties. ‘The 
sentiments inculcated on Englishmen from 
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their infancy, the latitu@e and boldness of 
mind acquired by the free maximus that in- 
tiuence their education, the freedom of the 
press and of universal conversation, are such 
barriers, as no other nation could ever boast 
against the inimical desigus of their rulers. 
~ Phe English perceive at once the drift 
of every measure proposed by their governors, 
{History represents them as cheerfully submit- 
ting to those binthens which the neyessity of 
times and circumstances imposed upon them, 
but spurning with indignation demands not 
requisite, or made upon them in the wanton- 
ness of authority. 

““We are struck with astonishment at a 
people who, in the support of their honour, in 
every just cause that required and invited 
their exertions, could unreluctantly sacrifice 
such enormous stims, that it almost cxceeds 
comprehension how means could be found to 
raise then. 

“ But our wonder encreases when we re- 
collect that there was a time when this same 
people could refuse twenty shillings to an ad- 
ministration, the conduct of which they dis- 
approved, 

“‘ England is the only country where such 
an inflexibility of patriotism was ever found. 
Immortal Hampden ! With what regret we be- 
hold a noble historian representing the death 
of such a man as a national deliverance ! 
How could Charles mistake the character of 
a people who Said before him such a specimen 
of their spirit! 

*"Phis spirit seems the traditional imherit- 
ance of Engiishmen. It follows them tnse- 
parably wherever their name and power ex- 
tend: they transport it with them to the fur- 
thest parts of the carth: after asserting it re- 
peatedly ia their own country, they maia- 
tained it with no less obstinacy in that tatal 
contest which deprived England of America. 

* flow dangerous to contend with a spirit 
which in its unhappy excesses has produced 
so many masters ! Let us however revere it 
as the parent, under auspicious guidance, of 
the noblest exertioas. Equity and humanity 
are its natural “attributes : it is no less atten- 
tive to the preservation of the loca! rights of 
subjected nations, than to the establsimen 
of ireedom at home: it extends its justice 
and Compassion equally to the oppressed tne 
dian, and the African slave. What honest 
and prudent prince would attempt the sub- 
version of this invincible spirit, and ef the 
principles on which it is founded, both so long 
and profoundly rooted in the mind of so cn- 
lightened and brave a nation ? 

“tt is chiefly among a people of this de- 
cription, that a monarch will mect with men 
of abilities to second his laudable measures, 
and of resolution to refuse their concurrence 
in any other. Such only are the men whom 
he can sately deem worthy ef employment. 
He should bear it continually in his mind, 
that the voice of the nation is decidedly 
against men of talents without the clearest 
probity, as beipg but a snare to those who 
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trust them, and that integrity is the main 
standard by which to abide in the choice of 
a statesman. It is an ingredient that will 
brighten the most resplendent capacity, and 
give weight to the mc. moderate. In Eng- 


land especially, from the ative candour and 
ingenuous disposition that mark our character, 
middiing talents, with an upright heart, are in 
the usual transactions oi society, held in as 
high repute and confidcuce as the most shin- 
ing capacity.” 


Against this last piece of advice, that 
“‘ the voice of the nation is decidedly 
against men of talents without the clearest 
probity, as being but a snare to those whe 
trust them ; and that integrity is the main 
standard by which to abide in the choice 
of a statesman,” we enter our caveat, 
Men of probity, without talent, make 
Worse ministers than men of talent with- 
out probity. Would the mischieis of the 
Addington ministry, which brought on the 
present war, have been incurred by men 
of talent? Would the American war have 
been incurred by a minister of talent? 
Vhe improbity of lord Melville has been 
impeached; but his conduct of Tndian 
cilairs, while president of the bourd of 
controul, finds extensive admiration. Lord 
Bacon wanted probity; but we owe to 
him the union with Scotland. Does any 
one deny to the Frenchman Talleyrand, 
the character of a skilful minister for fo- 
reign affairs, of a man really usetal to his 
conatry Hume justly classes the talents 
among the virtues; high energies of in- 
tellect are much rarer than decorous mo. 
rals; when they happen unfortunately to 
be disunited, one oaght tu rate highest the 
superior powers of utility. Vices do their 
mischief to our connexons, in our dwell- 
ing-place, during our lives ; but talents 
extend their services to a whole country, 
and to a long, posterity. A 
ness can serve buta few; his wisdom may 
serve millions. 

Another plausible passage is this; but 
it also Wants precision in the criticisin of 
merit. 


, 
Mails good- 


“ Ti isa disputable point, which of the twe 
more merits execration, bigotry er anibition, 
Long had the French reason to curse the me- 
mory of th ir creat Lewis, as they oi j 
him, for expelimg the most vali 
subjects on, account of their 
him in some points of th 2 
infatuation he added another, that 
conqueror: thus he united th 
dreadiul scourges that can aihuci 
ciety. 

“é Bigotry, to use the revolutionary Jane 
guage, is do longer the order ef the dey: but 
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the thirst of territorial aggrandisement, and 
of domineering over conquered nations, is re- 
turned in all its fury. Before this can be re- 
pressed, much detriment will ensue to those 
that may for a while be unable to resist its 
violence. ‘Those that are able to repel it, 
will probably be sufficiently indemnified for 
their expences and exertions, by the numbers 
of useful individuals that will fly from the 
scenes of plunder and oppression. -Here in 
all likelihood they will chiefly seck refuge, 
where only, for a length of time, it will ef- 
fectually be found. 

“ When a prince beholds, from this happy 
seat of peace and security, the tempests that 
are raging abroad, he will completely learn 
the causes that produce happiness or misery 
toa people. He will banish from his presence 
the votaries of persecution, whether in mat- 
ters of church or of state ; and if necessity 
compels him to draw the sword of national 
defence, he will return it to the scabbard, the 
moment that the honour and interest of the 
kingdom ake out of danger. 

“ He will at the same time be studious to 
make the inost of those advantages that neces- 
sarily arise from the confusions raging abroad. 
While justice and humanity prevent him from 
being accessary to the intestine calamities of 
any country, he will embrace every lawful 
opportunity of reaping those benefits from 
them, which, without being injurious to any 
patty, may prove highly serviceable to his 
own people” 


Here, at the beginning of the quotation, 


-when ambition ends, decay begins. 


ambition is enumerated among the vices. 
On the contrary, it is a virtue in a private 
man, in a sovereign, and in anation. In- 
dividual merit vegetates useless and un- 
known without ambition. Sovereigns 
slumber in deedless insignificance without 
ambition. Nations lose their relative rank 
without ambition. It is the principle of 
growth in individuals and corporations : 
Some 
forms of merit, some claims to excellence, 
are constantly making their escape; others 
must be pursued and cyolved to atone and 
to replace them. ‘To youth and grace in 
the individual should succeed strength and 
acquirement: the sovereign should leave 
his country as he would an estate, stocked 
with a more numerous, or a braver, ora 
wealthier, or a wiser tenantry : the nation, 
which is not compassing aggrandizement, 
is accepting ruin. This truth the writer 
intuitively feels, and in his concluding pa- 
ragraph in fact gives a lesson of ambition. 

The turn of this volume is in one re- 
spect ingenious : it chiefly inculeates those 
virtues which are known to inhabit Car!- 
ton-house ; and while it professes to be 
sketching a prince as he should be, it is in 
fact delineating the prince as he is. The 
idea of perfect conduct here recommended 
has not to await the creation of futurity ; 
it is nearly realized already. 


Art. IX.—IJmprovements in Education, as it respects the industrious Classes of the Com- 
munity, containing, among other imporiant Particulars, an Account of the Insiitution 
Jor the Education of one Thousand poor Children, Borough-road, Southwark ; aud of 


the new Sysiem of Education on which it is conducted. 


8vo. pp. 211. 


WE noticed the first edition of this 
work in our second volume (p.451.) with 
due praise. ‘The tract has now swoin to 
a voluine ; and, as Mr. Lancaster's insti- 
tution has attracted so much attention, it 
is expedient in us to enter into a farther 
account of improvements which deserve 
to be generally adopted. 

In the year 1798, Joseph Lancaster 
(who is a member of the very respectable 
society of quakers) opened a school tor the 
instruction of poor children ih reading, 


writing, arithmetic, and the knowledge of 


the Holy Scriptures, at the low price of 
fourpence per week. ‘The number of his 
scholars varied from ninety.to a hundred 
and twenty. When he met with a child 
whose parents were unable to pay this 
little pittance for his instruction, he ad- 
mitted him gratuitously. But these free- 
scholars became numerous ; it was evident 
that many others stood in need of the 
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same charity, and two of Mr. Lancaster's 
friends, who were in the habit of paying 
for the education of poor children, as- 
sisted him in forming a small subscription 
for this purpose. ‘* ‘The subscription was 
quite of the nature of a contract : of every 
guinea subscribed, fifteen shillings per an- 
num was considered as the price of each 
child's educatiotf; and the remaining six 
shillings were to be expended in books, 
rewards, and school expences.” 

Mr. Lancaster knew of no other modes 
of tuition than those usually in practice, 
of which he had a practical. knowledge ; 
and at first he retained an assistant. As 
the subscription enabled him to increase 
the number of scholars, he made many 
experiments as to the method of teaching 
them; some of course proved useless : ‘in 
other cases,” he’ says, ‘* I have often gone 
the wrong way to work, and accidentally 
stumbled on the very object 1 was in quest 
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of. ‘The result has been a new and effi- 
cient system of education ; the principle 
of which is not only adapted to large ma- 
nufacturing districts, but, with little varia- 
tiop in the mode of applying it, to all the 
poor of the country, and to village schools.” 
Vhe duke of Bedford and lord Somer- 
ville were the first persons who saw the 
importance of his improvements. They 
were the first who visited his institution, 
aud entered closely into its details; and, 
had it not been for their repeated, timely, 
and liberal assistance, its success would 
not have been so rapid, They began a 
subscription for enlarging his school-room, 
and their names appear to every subscrip- 
tiow for the farther extension of his plan. 
In the spring of 1804, the school consisted 
of 350 boys under his single care ; a sub- 
scription was opened for doubling the 
number, and this was done in six weeks 
without occasioning the slightest disorder. 
They are to be inereased to 1000, when 
the fauds are sufficient. Two hundred 
gitls are educated upon the same plan by 
Mr. Lancaster’s sisters ; they are to be in- 
creased to 300, and a subscription is also 
opened for training youlfl as schoolmasters 
upon this method. ; 
Mr. Lancaster’s improvements consist 
in saving time, saving tools, and making 
one part of the boys instruct the others. 


“ The whole school is arranged in classes ; 
a monitor is appointed to each, who is respon- 
sible for the cleanliness, order, and improve- 
ment of every boy init. He is assisted by 
boys, either from his own or another class, to 
perform part of his duties for him, when the 
number is more than he is equal to manage 
himself. 

« ‘The proportion of beys who teach, either 
in reading, writing, or arithmetic, is as one to 
ten. Inso large a school there are duties to 
be performed, which simply relate to order, 
and have no connexion with learning; for 
these duties different monitors are appointed. 
The word monitor, in this institution, means 
any boy that has a charge either in some de- 
partment of tuition or of order, aid ‘is not 
simply contined to those boys who teach,-— 
The boy whe takes care that the writing books 
are ruled, by machines made for that purpose, 
isthe moniter of ruling. The boy who su- 
perintends the enquiries after the absentees, 
ls called the inonitor of absentees. ‘The mo- 
hitors who inspect the improvement of the 
classes inreading, writing, and arithmetic, are 
called inspecting monitors ; and their offices: 
are indeed essentially different from that of 
the teaching monitors. A-boy whose business 
it is togive to the other monitors such books, 
&c. as may be wanted or appointed for the 
daily use of their classes, and to gather them 
w when done with; to see all the boys do 
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read, and that none leave school without 
réading, is called the monitor-general.  An- 
other is called the monitor of slates, because 
he has a general charge of all the slates in the 
school.” 

‘Tire predominant feature in the youthful 
disposition is an almost irresistible propensity 
to action; this, if properly controlled by 
suitable employment, will become a valuable 
auxiliary to tbe master; but, if neglected, 
will be apt to degenerate into rebellion. Ac- 
tive youths, when treated as cyphers, will gé- 
nerally show their consequence by exercising 
themselves in mischief. { am convinced, by 
experience, that it is practicable for teachers 
to acquire a proper domigion over the minds 
of the youth under their care, by directing 
those active spirits to good purposes. ‘This 
liveliness should never be repressed, but di- 
rected to useful ends ; and L have ever found, 
the surest way to cure a mischievous boy was 
to make him a. monitor. 1 never knew any 
thing suceeed much better, if so well.” 


The first class consists of children who 
learn the alphabet. hey sit at a desk; 
each has a compartment before him filled 
with dry sand, and in this they shape the 
letter with their fingers. Dr. Bell, of 
Madras, is the person to whom. Mr. Lan- 
caster is indebted for this Iudian practice. 
Dr. Tennant mentions it in his Indian Re- 
creations. Pietro della Valle noticed it 
two centuries ago. ‘* That I might profit 
by the time which these arrangements re- 
quired,” says this excellent traveller, “ I 
remained in the vestibule of the temple, 
to look at some children who were learns 
ing to read in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, which I shall describe to you asa 
very curious thing. They were four im 
number, who had learnt from thei naas- 
ter the same lesson; and now to inculcate 
it perfectly upon their memory, and to re- 
peat their former lessons for fear they 
should forget them, one of them sung a 
line of the lesson; as, for example, two 
and two make four, and in fact a song is 
easily learnt. While he sung this part to 
learn it better, he wrote it at the same 
time, but not with a pen, neither upen 
paper. Not to consume these needlessly, 
he traced all the eharacters with his fin- 
ger upon the floor whereon they were 
sitting in a circle, which for this purpose 
they had covered with fine sand: afies 
the first had sung and written his lines iu 
this manner, the others sung and wrote it 
also. ‘The first then began again, taking 
the second lime—as four and four make 
eight, and thus they proceeded regolarly. 
When the ground was covered with their 
writing, they smoothed it with their hands, 
and began again; continuing to do thus 
4 
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during the whole tire appointed for their 
Jesson. These children told me, that in 
this manner they learnt to read and write 
without paper, without pens, and without 
ink. When I asked who taught them, 
and who corrected them when they were 
at fault, as they were but learners, and 
Isaw no master among them; they re- 
plied very reasonably, that it was impos- 
‘sible one difficulty should impede all four 
@t once, without their being able to coa- 
quer it; and. that for this reason they al- 
ways practised togeilier, that if one was at 
fault, the others might set him right.’”— 
Vol. 7. p.116. French translation. Rouen, 
1745. 

Pietro della Valle clearly saw the ad- 
vantages of this method; that part of it, 
however, which consists in setting the les- 
gon to a tune, will not be adopted by Mr. 
Lancaster. We shali see that tuning is 
forewarned by him under a grievous pe- 
nalty: yet, though he objects to a tune, 
rhymes may be permitted; and if that 
which must be committed to memory 
were delivered in rhymes, it would be 
more easily learnt, and more readily re- 
membered, 

The progress of the scholars is facili- 
tated by teaching the letters in courses, 
according to thew form; those which are 
formed wholly of siraight lines, those 
which are angular, and those which are 
circular or curved. A printed alphabet is 
nailed before each boy: this is not con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary; and in 
fact the alphabets are thus employed, be- 
cause they were of no other use, but it 
contributes to expedite their progress, 
They look at it involuntarily while the 
monitor smooths the sand. 

Another method of teaching the alpha- 
bet is by a large sheet of pasteboard, with 
large letters, suspended from the wall. 
The monitor points to a particular letter, 
and asks the first boy what it is, who, if 
he answers wrongly, is taken up by the se- 
cond. The figures are taught in the same 
manner, 

The second class are taught to spell 
short words in the sand, as the monitor 
dictates. They spell also words and syl- 
lables of two letters upon a card suspended 
before them, round, or rather half-round, 
which the whole class successively .as- 
semble in subdivisions of twelve. 


“Tt will be remembered, that the usual 
mode of teaching requires every boy to have 
a book: vet, each boy can only read or spell 
one lesson at a time, in that book. Now, all 
the other parts ef thg bogk are in wear, aud 
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liable to be thumbed to pieces; and, whilst 
the boy is learning a lesson in one part of the 
book, the other parts are at that time useless. 
Whereas, if a speiling-book contains tweaty 
or thirty different lessons, and it were pos- 
sible for thirty scholars to read the thirty 
Jessons in that book, it would be equivalent 
to thirty baoks for its utility. "To eficct this, 
it is desirable the whole of the book should 
be printed three times larger than the com- 
mon size type, which would make it equal in 
size and cost to three comnton spelling books, 
vdue from cightpence to a shiiling each. 
Again, it should be printed with cnly one 
page to a leaf, whith would again doubie the 
price, and make it equivalent in bulk and cost 
to five or six common books; its diferent 
parts should then be pasted on pasteboard, 
and suspended by a string, to a nail in the 
wall, or other convenient place : one paste- 
board should -coniain the alphabet ; others, 
words and syllables of from two to six letters, 
The reading lessons gradually rising frony 
words of one syilable, in the same manner, 
till they come to words of five or six letters, 
or more, preparatory to the Testament les- 
sons. ‘here is a circumstance very seldom 
regarded enough, in the introductory lessons 
which youth usually have to perform before 
they are admitted to read in the Testament. 
A word of six letteggor more, being di-vi-ded 
by hy-phens, reduges the syllables, which 
compose it to three, four, or five letters each: 
of course, it is as easy to read syllables, as 
words of tive letters! and the child, who can 
read or spell the one, will tind the other as 
easily attainable.” 


Two hundred boys may in this manner 
repeat their lessons from one card in the 
course of three hours. 

In the second and subsequent classes 
each. boy has a slate, on which he writes 
a word as the monitor pronounces it. 


“ Theclass, by this means, will spell, write, 
and read at the same instant of time. In ad- 
dition to this, the same trouble which teaches 
twenty, will sufiice to teach sixty or a hun- 
dred, by emploving some of the senior bovs 
tw inspect the slates of the others, they not 
omitting to spell the word themselves ; and, 
on a signal given by them to the principal 
teacher, that the word is finished by all the 
boys they overlook, he is informed when to 
dictate another to the class. This experi- 
ment has been tried-with some hundreds of 
children, and it has been found, that they 
could all write, from one boy dictating the 
words to be written. The benefit of this 
mode of teaching can only be limited by the 
want of hearing distinctly the monitor’s 
voice ; for, if seven hundred boys were all in 
one room, as one class, learning the same 
thing, they could all write and spell by this 
method, at the dictation of one monitor. I 
appeal to the candour and good sense of every 
reader, justly to appreciate the benetit aad 
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anportance of this methed of teaching. *The 
fepetition of one word by the monitor, serves 
to rivet it firmly on the minds of each one 
of the class, and also on his own memery: 
thus, he cannot possibly teach the class with- 
eut improving himself at the same time. 
When we reiiect, that by the advantage. of 
this inventien, a bow w ho is associated ina 
class of an hundr éd others, not only reads as 
much as if he was a solitary individual under 
the master’s care, but he will also spell sixty 
or seventy words of four syllables, by w riting 
them on the slate, in less than two hours: 
when this additional number of words, spelt 
by each boy daily, is taken into account, the 
aggregate will amount to repetitions of many 
thous sands of words annually; when, not a 
word would be written or spelt, and nothing 
done by nineteenstwentieths of the scholars 
in the same time. Thus, it is entirely an im- 
provement and an introduction to their other 
sudies, without the least additional trouble 
on the part of the teacher; without any extra 
time of attendance being requisite from the 
scholar; without deranging or impeding his 
attention to other studies, as is usualiy the 
case with the study of extra lessons; at least, 
more than doubling the advances of each in- 
dividual towards a proficiency, at the same 
time; and, possessing all these advantages, it 
prevents idle *ness, and res that great de- 
sideratuns of schools, qui ess, by command- 
ing attention: for, as it requires much writ- 
ing, but few boys can write and talk at the 
sune time. In this, nothing is wholly com- 
mitted to the pupil or monitor. Some studies 
require a degree of mental exertian, that may 
orimay not be m: ide, and yet the omission 
femain undetected ¢ but this is so visible, that 
every boy’s attention to his lesson may be 
seen on hus slate; and detection immediately 
tollows idleness, or an indifferent performanc e! 
‘That a thing so simple in itself, should abound 
With -o many advantages, is scarcely to be 
supposed at a first glance; but that it does, L 
am well convince iL. by daily experience of its 
utility ; particularly, the improvement it af- 
fords by so great a practice m writing. 


The same boys who are in one class, 
aceording to their proficiency in reading, 
are in another according to their progress 
in arithmetic. The mode of teaching 
arithmetic is so easy, that all the boys who 

can read and write text-hand in four let- 

ters, are put in the first cyphering class. 
The monitor reads to them an addition- 
table, and, as he dictates, they write on 
their slates, They are grounded in sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, and the 
peuce and shi lings | table in the same 
Manner. 

The next is the Augie addition class. 
The monitor reads from a book of sums, 


@ sum,.the manner of working it, aud the 
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result; and the boys write as he dictatese 
Mr. Lancaster's principle is, that “ the 


frequent recurring of one idea, if simple 


and definite, is alone suficient to impress 
it on the memory, without sitting dowa 
to learn it as a task. By this means,” he 
stys, “ any boy of eight years old, who 
can barely rez id writing, and nuimeraie 
well, is, by means of the guide yor. 
the sams, and the key thereto, qualilied 
to teach the first four rules of arithmetic, 
simple and compound, with as much acs 
curdey as mathematicians who may have 
kept school for twenty years; any buy 
who can read, can teach, alihou; ‘oh hie 
knows nothing about it; and, in teaclilag 
will imperceptibly acquire the know jeg 
which he communieated, of which he wa 
destitute when he began. By this meth 
every boy is: told all he is to do, aad his 
sole business is to do it so ofien as to be- 
comg quite familiar with it. The 

are @¥ercised by standing rounda © 
which a sum is written, and add 


multiplying there without a-sistance : 
who makes an error being 
the one below him. 

The boys afte removed from one clas 


corrected } 
’ 


? 
to another, not at regular times, but wea 
they are sufficiently qualified;,a method 
which excites emulation, and saves miuck 
time. Every removal being thus the ¢- 
fect of merit is rewarded by a prize. The 
hope of reward is the main-spring of Mz 
Lancaster's system; but for the detail of 
his prizes, and an account of his’ arder of 
merit, we must refer to the work itself. 
The remarks which he makes upon nobi- 
lity, in treating of this order, are utter|s 
inconsisteut with the principles of his se. 
ciety. The common school punishmens 
he very properly rejects ; it is time, in- 
deed, that they were universally rejected; 
shame and ridicule arc what he substitutes 
for corporal pain; a yoke, a shaclie, a 
paper-cap. For some offences the culprit 
is hung up in a gack or a basket, while 
his fellows smiie at the bird in the cage. 
If a boy be habitually dirty, a girl is ap- 
pointed to wash his tace in sight ot the 
whole school. He who gets inte a sing- 
ing tone in reading, and cannot otherwice 
be cured, is decorated with matches and 
dying-speeches, and paraded round tne 
school, while one goes betore him imita- 
ting the hawker's cries. Coniincmect 
after school-hours, by tying to a desk, so 
that no attendauce om the master’s pact is 
necessary, is the heaviest ot ‘ail. 

The order of the schoo! is admirable ; 
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a Prussian army is not under more me- 
chanical discipline. It is evident, that 
without strict method in the minutest 


cases, so large a number of boys could not. 


possibly be managed by one master. To 
instance Mr. Lancaster's attention to little 
things, every one fastens his slate when 
he has done using it, to a nail on the desk 
at which he sits; they have therefore 
heither to fetch them, nor to put them 
away ; and as the slates hang loose, they 
are little liable to be broken, because they 
fall back if accidentally touched. Every 
one slings his hat across his shoulders, as 
a soldier would sling his knapsack : with 
eight hundred boys in the school, this re- 
gulation saves sixteen hundred motions in 
the morning, and as many in the after- 
noon; and all mistakes and confusion, 
which would else be unavoidable, are pre- 
vented. 

The schoo] for girls is of later estxblish- 
ment: how far the system of tuition and 
emulation may be applied to needlework, 
and various other branches of industry, is 
the sybject of present experiments. Mr, 
Lancaster particularly wishes, in pursuance 
ot Mr. Corston’s patriotic and benevolent 
project, to employ girls in plaiting split 
straw for hats and bonnets, a clean and 
not unhealthy employment ; it is proposed 
that they should work at this between 
three and four hours a day, not longer : 
the labour of 60,000 children thus easily 
tasked, would amount in the year to 
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300,0001., and this from a raw matetial 
comparatively of little value. 

On the importance of Mr. Lancaster’s 
improvements we need not dwell: the 
public are aware of it. Five-and-thirty 
hundred copies of this volume have been 
subscribed for, and many of the most re- 
spectable names in the country appear in 
the list: and among the contributors to 
the building, and to the fund for taining 
youth as schoolmasters. 

Are not some of these improvements 
applicable to the rudiments of classical 
education, so far as they economize time ? 
Ten or twelve years are too much to be 
devoted only to Greek and Latin; the 
former of which is, in general,“but im- 
perfectly acquired at last. With more ap- 
plication, or better method, in less time, 
Latin might be acquired as familiarly as 
French, and Greek as familiarly as Latin, 
If some able man would direct his atten- 
tion to this object as persevering]y as Mr. 
Lancaster, he also would confer a public 
benefit upon the country. Meaitime one 
very useful alteration might be made by 
the concurrence @®the head-nasters of 
the public sch that of altering our 
pronunciation of katin, in conformity to 
all the other natior!.of Europe. Whoever 
has been obliged @ converse in Latin with 
a foreigner, must have felt the exceeding 
inconveniehce of our present method, 
which we are sure is the wrong, whatever 
may be the right one. 


Art. X.—Harvest-Home : consisting of supplementary Gleanings, original Dramas and 
Poems, Contributions of literary Friends, and select Re-pubiteations, including Sympathy, 


« Poem, revised, corrected, and enlarged. 


In three Volumes, 8vo. 

OF this gentleman's talents we have 
delivered our opinion in a former volume, 
‘The intellectual is like the natural palate, 
and for those readers who have no appe- 
tite for plain meat, for wholsome beef 
and mutton, Mr. Pratt produces good 
dishes of hashed calve’s head. . 

The first of these volumes consists of 
gleanings, as they are called in Hamp- 
shire and Warwickshire. Under sucha 
title any thing may be introduced, and 
some good anecdotes, and some good pic- 
tures in Mr. Pratt’s peculiar manner, oc- 
cur amid a great deal of rubbish. 

For the strict fidelity of the following 
Cottage picture, and cottage anecdotes, Mr. 
Pratt pledges himself; they’ will interest 
our readers. 


* Imagine yourself, then, on the green 
summit, where it is placed, as it ought to be, 


From the Eighth Edition, By Mr. Pratt. 


from its superior beauty, above its fellows; 
yet, though it overlooks, it seems to smile on 
them all. Verdure of different kind, and of un- 
fading character, encompasses it round about. 
Fach side is covered with laurels, that flourish 
even to the roof; and that roof is so well 
thatched, that not an irregular straw deforms 
its inviting softness. ‘The centre is rounded 
into an arch of yew, which atiords at once a 
porch and an alcove. ‘The casements are of 
the true cottage size and construction: the 
bodyof the building is of the true cottage clay, of 
which however, youonly see small patches, as 
if by stealth, through the intertwisture of the 
laurels, autrazcrs. <A little garden decorates 
the front ; a fertile slip of orchard-ground 
ruys to some length on one side ; there is a 
screen of mixed Jaurel and yew round the 
well, and a neatly compacted quickset is its 
fence. ‘The whole has been gradually and 
aleiost imperceptibly borrowed, ot,” mote 
true ta speak, purloined from the common}; 
as, indeed, has the entire cottagery, bit by bit, 
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jasonnich; that we night fairly say, the pea- 
sants and the proprietors, like opposed ar- 
mies, have disputed and maintained their 
ground inch by inch; and, when any new 
territory, which they added to their-castles, 
(cot and castle are the same things in Eng- 
land,) has been reclaimed by one party, the 
other has watched his opportunity to get it 
back with some advantages ; till their right 
of possession, no longer contended for, is 
considered as a good, at least a sufticient 
title, and en such tenure enjoyed, if not ad- 
imitted. 

«« But our curiosity on the outside excited 
ano less degree of curiosity within. The in- 
habitants of the cottage now came into the 
garden. All the females, and of all ages, from 
the grandain to the latest born. The master 
of the mansion was at his labours in the forest. 
Accept what remains in dialogue. 

« A very pleasant cottage you have here, 
my friends. 

“Yes, we have, Sir; it stands so in the 
delight, answered the mother of the group, 
whose name is fonder. 

“ Rather bleak in the winter, I should 
fear. 

“ Cold without, and warm within: and, 
* standing so in the delight,’ we can, in 
goodly weather, get s at folk going to 
Downton, and so seetig company. In win- 
try time we can spy ther: passing as we sit in 
the cottage. The girls ere run about the 
plain, and down into tl bottom: but, for 


my part, 1 sometimes do not pass the wicket 


for half a year together. 

“ A sign of being happy at home, Mrs, 
Fonder. 

“ A true sign, sir, for Lam. John Fon- 
der, my husband, did all of this green work 
with his own hands ; and, indeed, with help- 
ing of neighbours below, now and then, 
made the whole cottage what you see it. 
‘Twenty-four years, and upwards, have we 
lived under its thatch; and, by giving us 
good seemings of substance, and wherewithal 
to get on, has got us credit, at a pinch, 
oitimes. And many a day would these chil- 
dren have gone with next to nothing for their 
dinner, and with nothing altogether as to 
supper, but fur the good-loocinss we have 
about us: for goodly seeming, in this way, 
sir, gets trust. We croach, to be sure, a 
little on the common, and put fence a little 
forwarder ; then every now and then ’tis 
pulled down: but John Fonder «ups with it 
again, so that the people grew tired at last; 
the hedge stands, and thus, by little and lit- 
tle, we get on. 

“ That's a good hearing, Mrs. onder ; 
and J dare say you are all of you living in a 
friendly way, in that nice nest of cottages 
below. 

** Nothing to complain of, as to that ; as 
neighbourly and ready to do for one another 
as any set of bodies any where. Fallings 
out, now and then, to be sure; but soon 
made up again; and that, I suppose, is the 
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‘ 
case every where, a5 well as in Morgan's 
Bottom. ‘Things go cross and wrong all the 
world over, and why should not we have our 
share ?” 

These volumes, however, do not con- 
tain much of this value; they are filled 
with matter. as miscellaneous as the pages 
of a magazine: anecdotes, aniiquities, 
sentimentalism, prittle-prattle, now a de- 
scription, now a copy of verses, now a 
scrap of biography, arranged just as they 
come to hand, Yet if Mr. Pratt were to 
glean from his own gleanings, and throw- 
ing away nine-tenths, give us the tithe by 
itself, the little volume would be of real 
worth, and sure of a longer existence, than 
his shelf of octavos expect or deserve. 
We know not how to characterize his 
peculiar merit better than by saying that 
his descriptions are like Barker's pictures. 

A. singular family of travelling potters 
is mentioned, who, though possessed of 
some property, lodge by choice in the 
open air, summer and winter alike, under 
a rude tent, composed of two pieces of 
canvas, placed aslant against each other, 
and open at both ends. ‘They took to this 
Scythian habit of life because the husband 
had feeble health originally, and found 
himself best in the open air; and thus 
they have lived six-and-twenty years, 
their children having all been born and 
bred in the tent. Being honest, indus- 
trious, and worthy people, they are well 
respected in their circuit, abd made 
welcome to their favourite acconmmoda- 
tions wherever they go. 

‘he latter half of the volume relates 
to Birmingham; a town, which might 
furnish some Engtish Mercier with miate- 
rials without end. The author and his 
correspondent Mr. Morfitt notice many 
of the peculiarities of this remarkable 
place; the head-quarters of mechanics 
aud roguery. The darker shades unin- 
tentionally predominate. With respect 
to coining, Mr. Morfitt says, that, since 
the copper-coinage of Soho, the oppro- 
brium of Birtningham is happily remov- 
ed, and honour has succeeded to infamy ; 
but he confesses, that the currency of all 
countries is still increased by his speculat- 
ing townsmen, who manufacture jlats for 
the English market, black-dogs for the 
West Indies, sequins for Turkey, and 
pagodas for Bengal. Of the forged as- 
signats he says, that ‘ the aim of the fa- 
bricator was great, glorious, and patriotic, 
being no less than to demolish the whole 
fabric of the revolution, by destroymg 
the basison which it rested,’ The artist, 
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it seems, like greater intriguers, was dup- 
ed by his agents, and tricked out of his 
paper exchequer by a set of French 
swindlers. 

Mr. Morfitt passes over with a jest the 
most detestable traffic of the place. 


** You will smile when [ inform you that 
guns, aye, and good-looking ones too, are 
made here at 7s. 6d. each. These, though 
formidable in appearance, have two small 
defects; the first is, that not being bored, 
except about at inch or two from the muz- 
zle, they cannot “be supposed to shoot very 
true ; and the second is, that not being proved 
they cannot shoot at all. I beg pardon; 
they certainly undergo some sort of proof, 
but not by powder, (for that would be too 
rough usage,) but by water, which, if the 
are capable of holding, without permitting it 
to ooze through their pores, they are suffici- 
ently qualified to discharge their duty ; which 
is not to shedthe blood of man or beast, but 
to decorate the habitation of some negro 
chieftain. Yet these instruments, though 
harmless and innocent, (except to the luck- 
less wight who should load and fire them,) 
would be considered as guilty by the friends 
of humanity, as they are indisputably em- 
ployed in the nefarious African traffic, and 
bartered for human flesh and blood.” 


* Harmless and innocent — except to 
the person who should fire them! Does 
this gentleman suppose that the negroes 
purchase fire-arms only to decorate their 
habitations ? The government should in- 
terfere, and interdict this nefarious manu- 
factory. 

An improvement in gun-locks is no- 
ticed, which deserves the attention of go- 
vernment. The flint presents every time 
a different angle to the hammer, and 
thereby, instead of wearing smooth, hacks 
itself, and never misses fire. The jaws 
of the cocker are made to slide on and 
off ; the gun can thus instantly be ren- 
dered useless if necessary, in case of an 
apprehended mutiny, or asurrender ; and 
sportsmen may carry it loaded without 
danger. Much curious matter is contain- 
ed in this part of ui work, but it is ill 
arranged. 

The second volume contains three plays, 
of which the less that is said the better. 
Of the first, which is in ridicule of equa- 
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lity, Mr. Pratt says, t bat, in 1794, ‘ he 
sent the manuscript to s everal booksellers, 
of all the different hues that the political 
cameleon could assun te. They were 
fearful to undertake, in a printed attack, 
the loyal side of the ques tion, particularly 
ata crisis when an inv; sion was hourly 
apprehended. One of th e trade did not 
‘feel himself bold.’ This libel upon the 
booksellers is easily expla. med ; they did 
not choose to publish a go »d-for-nothing 
piece. A reference to the; mblications of 
the year would prove the ; Btility of the 
accusation, if any proof were needed. 
The booksellers were intimic \ated ; but it 
was by the government, not the French, 

The third volume is full « # verses by 
sundry gentlemen and ladies,. friends of 
Mr. Pratt, with sundry ‘ copie $ of verses’ 
by Mr. Pratt himself. Peace be to the 
race of bad writers! Inone res peet is the 
system of commerce like the system of 
nature, that the vilest things aze of use 
in both. Many and many are t! se persons 
who derive as much benefit fron 2 the itch 
of writing in others, as the prop sietors of 
the Caledonian ointment derive from an 
itch of another kind: from the collector 
of rags, and the printer’s devil, up to his 
majesty’s exchequer, and the foreign 
powers, who do us the favour t% accept 
subsidies therefrom, how many trades and 
callings are supported by bad writers! 
How would Mr. Fry's types, Mr. What- 
man’s paper, Mr. Bulmer’s pres:es, Mr. 
Stothard’s pencil, and-Mr. Heath’sgraver, 
be employed, if it were not for those 
literary gentlemen who favour the world 
with their poems? Were it not for bad 
authors, the Annual Review would shrink 
from its present portly proportions, and 
Falstaff-size, to the skeleton-like lankness 
of Master Slender. Peace be to them! 
we will not accelerate their destiny. 
Why should we throw stones at a drown- 
ing dog, or send out catamarans against 
foundering fishing-smacks ? 

Worthless writers have been compared 
to the dead who die in the Lord; for they 
die, and their works do follow them. 
This cannot, however, be applied to Mr. 
Pratt's poctical auxiliaries, tor their works 
do go before them. 


Art. X1.—Light Reading at leisure Hours, or an 4itempt to uvite the proper Objects 
of Gaiety and Taste, in exploring the various Sources of national Pleasure ; the 
Fine Arts, Poetry, Sculptures Painting, Music, 1 Juncing, Fashionable Pastimes, Lives, 
Memoirs, Characters, Anecdotes, §c. 8vo. pp. 404. 


YES, this is light reading, and more- 


is ic not possible to render light reading 


overt amusing, and of good tendency. But subjective to solid instruction? Voltaire 
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and Wieland have composed abundance 
of light reading, which is often subser- 
vient to information, but they often incul- 
cate what is amiss. Addison’s light read- 
ing is pure in its tendency, though at 
times feeble, insignificant, and not in- 
structive enough : it is ladies’ ware. There 
is so much to learn now-a-days that even 
our amusers must teach, or we must be 
taught by those who do not amuse. We 
should gladiy see the business of the pe- 
dant performed by the gentleman ; but we 
cannot prefer the vague prettyisms of the 
mere gentleman to the substantial tuition 
ofthe mere pedant. Dr. Johnson was a 
more valuable companion than lord Ches- 
terfield. 

Among all these essays, biographies, 
stories, and epistles, we are at a loss to in- 
dicate any which will spare the reader the 
trouble of recurring to the author's sour- 
ces: there is not enough to satisfy of any 
one thing; the leisure is idled away which 
is spent on such perusal. However the 
author makes no pretensions; it were 
cruel to break the butterfly on a wheel. 
Let us glance over his topics with here 
and there an animadversion. 

Of the Fine Arts.—Their merit or va- 
lue is here placed, in their being followed 
by humanity, delicacy, and the social vir- 
tues. We doubt the fact. The age of 


Hadrian among the ancients, and the age 
of Leo X, among the moderns, produced 
the best remaining specimens of art. 
Neither humanity, delicacy, nor the social 
Virtues, distinguished the courts, which 


bespoke these master-pieces. To be a 
judge of merit in art, as in writing, is 
an accomplishment ; to excel in art, or in 
writing, a still greater’: but there is no 
necessary connection between talent and 
virtue, between taste and humanity, be- 
tween art and delicacy: Nero was acon- 
noisseur ; Leo X. inflicted the torture ; 
David is a painter. 

Of Poetry.—The main argument pro- 
duced for liking it is that Virgil’s Georgics 
gave a fashion to agriculture. Is its 
highest destination to teach the vulgar 
arts ? 

Of Painting.—In a quotation from Ma- 
son we hear of Correggio’s chastity of hue. 
Why quote such trash ? What is chastity 
of hue? Chastity is not a mean between 
two extremes, as some other virtues are, 
but a total abstinence from prohibited 
usage. Certain painters of antiquity em- 
ployed only four patent colours; but Cor- 
reggio knows nothing of any such restraint. 
In no imaginable sense can a metaphor 
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from chastity be rationally applied to his 
colouring, which is vivid, various, natural, 
and oscillates much more than that of 
Titian between the extremes of illumina- 
tion and obscurity. 

Of Sculpture—In the dark ages, says 
this author, sculpture found an asylum 
even in the tombs of the dead. Where 
has it ever found so habitual, so expedient, 
so appropriate an asylum? The instances 
of Demetrius and of the great Pitt are 
narrated, as if the writer wished to prove 
sculpture useless to human celebrity. 

Of Musie—That music is most useful 
of which the rhythm is most marked, 
which assists the half-skilled to dance, to 
march, to row, in time and in concert. 
Music is also well employed in public 
worship, to detain the attention on those 
moral hymns whose sentiments ought to 
be engraven on the memory; and in 
what may be called the worship of the 
country, to render audible and intelligible 
to vast crowds, the Rule-Britannia of pa- 
triotism, or the God-save-the-king of roy- 
alism. Music too is a source of much 
private and personal domestic delight. It 
affects both as a sensual pleasure directly, 
and by association indirectly : the greatest 
effects of music seem to depend on the 
latter principle. The air which revives 
a recollection of the tones of Mara; the 
march which fills the imagination with 
moving pictures of military parade and 
pageantry ; the chorus which was first 
heard exquisitely executed among the 
splendid crowds so pompously arranged 
beneath the high Guthic arches of the 
Abbey ; these are the pieces of music 
which become favourite. ‘The lover cares 
for those tunes which his mistress was 
practising when he wooed; the wine- 
bibber for those songs which accompanied 
and consecrated the feast, when the celiar 
of hospitality was rifled of its tawniest 
hoard of wine. 

There is perhaps a danger in nationaliz- 
ing, and in carrying to much refinement, 
the taste for music. Adam Smith ob- 
serves that cowards excel in the sense of 
hearing. From Vienna to Naples, sing- 
ing enchants, and cannon terrifies. Shak- 
speare makes his fribble Lorenzo a pa- 
negyrist of music; but his Portia is so 
dull of ear, she thinks the nightingale no 
better a musician than the wren. Or- 
pheus was killed by women ; Themisto- 
cles could not fiddle ; Nero was a great 
musician: Polybius relates of two con- 
tiguous nations in Arcadia, that the on 
which cultivated music was voluptuous, 
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mild, and effeminate ; and the other, 
whieh neglected music, was active, harsh, 
and courageous. Women care more for 
music than men. The cultivation of 
music must, by the nature of the attention 
it requires, gradually perfect and quicken 
the hearing ; the organs of sense descend 
to children with traces of the improved 
sensibility acquired by parents: it is not 
unlikely that some tendency to startle and 
to be alarmed should, as Adam Smith 
thinks, accompany or follow musical- 
ness. 

Music is liable to another charge. The 
love of song is, in some degree, a cure for 
genius. By causing the mind to dwell 
agreeably on one idea for the lorgest pos- 
sible time, it gradually retards the process 
of thinking. Now it is in rapidity of com- 
bination that genius consists. There are 
persons to whom the slow enunciation of 
thought which takes place in song ought 
to be recommended : to all those, for in- 
stance, whose powers of intellectual com- 
bination are too rapid for their organs of 
speech, who hesitate or who stammer. It 
is strange that Desault, who is for curing 
every thing by music, who is for singing 
away pulmonary consumption as well as 
hypochondriasis, and the bites of veno- 
mous reptiles as well as the languors 
ef lethargy, should never have classed 
singing among the remedies for detects of 
utterance, 
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Of Dancing.—This is a finer art than 
music, and ought to rank above it. The 
spectacle. of a ballet is more gratifying 
than the sweetest concert: one gladly 
turns from graceful sounds to graceful 
movements, from Banti to Parisot. Gras- 
sini charms most by the very panto- 
mime she borrows of the daneer. 

Then the national effects of Dancing.— 
It gives health, activity, vigour, to the 
body,, ease and vivacity to the manners, 
The dancing nations are graceful at home, 
and warlike abroad. ‘Their youths are 
plastic, their women cheerful, their old 
men do not petrify. 

Of Cards—Is it not known that the 
Portuguese brought them from Hindos- 
tan—that they were at first an almanac of 
the fifty-two weeks—were there .con- 
sulted superstitiously by the nativity-cast- 
ers about lucky days—and were at length 
converted into instruments for really in- 
fluencing the fortunes of men ? 

‘To these dissertations, which are partly 
borrowed from French books of little 
worth, succeed biographical notices, cha- 
racters, anecdotes, stories, and epistles. 

To have attained his end is high praise 
to the most aspiring writer: let it then 
content this compiler of light reading that 
he has listened to the counsel of Boileau. 


* Voulez-vous du public mériter les amours ? 
f, . H > Ie, 
Sans cesse en écrivant variez vos discours. 


Arr. XII.—Selections from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and Freeholder ; with a 
Preliminary Essdy, by Ann Letitia BarBau pn. 3 vols. Svo. 


SELECTIONS have of late years been 
much the fashion ; and selections from 
standard authors, formed by the hand of 
taste, we shall ever be ready, in the mul- 
tipliciiy of modern books, to announce as 
valuable gifts to the public. In the pre- 
sent instance, the othce of commentator 
has been added to that of selector ; and on 
the principle, ‘ let such teach others who 
themselves excel,’ certainly the task could 
not easily have fallen into better hands,’ 

In point of poetical richness, and bril- 
lianey of allusion, aptness of remark, and 
sagacity of discrimination, the prelimi- 
nary essay is not inferier to any of the 
eritical pieces of its admired author ; and 
it will probably be regretted by the public 
that itis only destined to preface a selec- 
tion from the works of others, instead of 
leading the Yay to a volume of original 
essays by the same superior hand. It 
opens with a concise enumeration of the 
causes which haye tended to lessen’ the 





circulation of these once eminently po- 
pular, and still celebrated papers, and to 
render useful a selection from works for- 
merly possessed entire by almost every 
reading person. Among others, the fol- 
lowing remark particularly pleased us by 
its justness and originality : 

* Tt is also to be considered, that the more 
efficacious these pieces have been, and no 
doubt they have had considerable effect in 
refining the taste and correcting the manners 
of society, the sooner will they be thrown by 
as antiquated or useless. Thus, the very 
success of a book may hasten the period cf 
its being forgotten; andthe completion of 
an author’s purpose may turn out to be the 
ruin of his fame. Addison was himself aware 
of this cause of a diminution of popularity, 
and says, in one of his essays, that those pa- 
pers which attack the follies of the day will, 
in process of timeé, become like old plate ; 
the weight will remain, but the fashion will be 
lost.” 


An account is subjoined of the time 
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ani order in which the different periodical 
papers appeared, and of the writers who 
contributed to each. Addison is thus beau- 
tifully and accurately characterized. 

«© Addison was one of a cluster of men of 
genius, who, flourishing ata time when the 
taste of the nation was forming itself, became 
in their different walks the standards of lite- 
rary excellence. His peculiar portion was 
delicate humour, taste, and richness of ima- 
gination: these were all enlisted on the side 
of virtue and good manners. In these perio- 
dical papers he assumed the title of Censor ; 
and no one was better qualified for so delicate 
and useful an office. Decency and sobriety 
of behaviour are every where inculcated : 
every offensive singularity, every outrage of 
the licentious upon the sober and defenceless 
part of society, is held up to reprobation: 
marriage, the constant butt of the wits and 
iest of the stage, is treated with just respect, 
‘and its duties enforced. Addison says of 
himself, that as Socrates made it his boast, 
that he had drawn down philosophy from the 
gods to dwell among men, so he shall be sa- 
ustied to have it seid of him, that he had 
brought her from schools and colleges to the 
teu-table and the dressing-room. His talents 
were well adapted for an undertaking of this 
sort. Hisexcellence lay not so much in the 
depth or extent of his ideas, as in his pleasing 
manner of communicating them ; in the 
splendour he diffused ever a serious—in the 
exace with which he touched a lighter subject. 
Addison had a large portion of the honey of 
Fenelon: nourished like him with the purest 
flower of classical literature, he possessed a 
Jike vivid faney ; a similar fulness and rich- 
pess of style. But he also possessed the Attic 
salt-of Lucian: the manner of this author is 
so admirably imitated in his Menippus, that 
any person, with a slight knowledge of the 
Greek author, might easily be induced to be- 
lieve the dialogue was really translated from 
that elegant satirist. ‘ 

«“ Addison had a wonderful talent ia work- 
ing up a hint, and producing a most beavtiful 
fancy-piece from a neglected fragment, a 
slight outline, or an obscure tradition. Of 
this, his account of the nation of the Ama- 
zons, the Loves of Shalum and Hilpach, and 
the history of the Lovers’ Leap, may be 
given as instances. Even where the substance 
is borrowed, as in some of the Eastern tales 
which he has condescended to illustrate, who 
is not struck with their different effect as 
clothed in his style, and as we read them in 
the bald translation of the Arabian ‘Vales ? 
Whatever he touches he turns to gold. If 
we compare him with the most distinguished 
of his contemporaries (for to the most distin; 
guished alone can he be compared), we shall 
find he has more ease and simplicity than 
Pope, whose wit is not always free from af- 
fectation, and whose satire is frequently sple- 
netic, sometimes malignant. Arbuthnot and 
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Swift had as much wit, perhaps a freér vein 
of humour; but Swift could not, like Addi- 
son, ally it to grace and soften it with amenity. 
The satire of Swift ‘is caustic and contemp- 
tuous ; that of Addison is so sheathed in ur- 
banity, that it scarcely offends those whom it 
chastises. 

** To be convinced of this we need only 
turn our thoughts to the different effect pro- 
duced by the strictures of each upon the fe- 
male sex. Both are perhaps in reality equally 
severe, and by their pleasantries betray a 
contempt for a sex they probably considered 
in a very inferior light: yet such is the charm 
of manner, that the Spectator has ever been 
the favourite of the toilette and the dressing- 
room; while it requires no common strength 
of mind in a lady, to overcome the disgust ex- 
cited by the supercilious harshness of the 
[rish Dean, and to profit by lessons deliver- 
ed with so much roughness. When Addison 
rallies, you see a satyr peeping over the 
shoulder of the Graces. His wit is refined ; 
it is of a kind that requires and exercises pe- 
netration in his reader, who is to catch his 
meaning from the side views that are dexter- 
ously presented to him ; for the author never 
laughs himself. "The style of Addison is pure 
and clear; rather diifuse than concentrated, 
and ornamented to the highest degree con- 
sistent with good taste. But this ornament 
consists in the splendour of imagery, not in 
the ordonnance of words; his réaders will 
seek in vain for those sonorous cadences with 
which the public ear has been familiarised 
since the writings of Dr. Johnson. hey 
will find no stately magnificence of phrase, no 
triads of sentences artfully balanced, so as to 
farm a sweep of harmony at the close of a pe- 
riod. His words are genuine English; he 
deals little in inversions, and ojten allows 
himself to conclude negligently with a trivial 
word. ‘The fastidious ear may occasionally 
be offended with some colloquial phrases, 
and some expressions which would not now, 
pethaps, be deemed perfectly accurate, the 
remains of barbarisms which he more than 
any one had Jaboured to banish from good 
writing; but the best judges have doubted, 
whether our language has not lost more than 
it has gained since his time. An idiomatic 
style gives a truth and spirit to a composition, 
that is but ill compensated by an elaborate 
pomp, which sets wrilten composition at too 
great a distance from speech, for which it is 
euiy the substitute. “There is perhapsa little 
too much of what the Preach call persifage, 
in the manner in which he conveys his advice: 
to the female part of his readers: but it was 
the fashion-.of that age to address women in a 
style of gallantry, under which was often 
concealed a sly ridicule. Switt, in his surly 
way, used to say, § Let him fair sev it to the 
world’s end, | will not meddle with the Spec- 
tator.’ ” 





The selection itself is made with the 
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tasteand judgment that will be expected 
from its author. We are compelled, 
however, to remark, that the omission of 
the mottos has in many instances robbed 
the papers of a grace; in some, has ren- 
dered parts of them unintelligible ; and 
that in selecting portions of a paper, suf- 
ficient care has not always been taken to 
make them hang well together. We now 
and then perceive that something is want- 
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ing which the context does not enable us 
to supply. 

On the whole, this selection forms three 
very attractive little volunies, and we can- 
not but indulge the hope that it may in- 
duce many youthful readers to turn their 
eyes from the puny ephemera of modern 
literature, to contemplate with reverence 
and delight the long-lived and majestic 
offspring of the genius of our fore- 
fathers. 


Arr. XI1I.—Miscellanies, in tivo Volumes, by Richarp Twiss. 8vo. 


ABOUT fifty pages at the close of the 
first volume are occupicd with ‘ maxims 
and apothegms collected from many books 
in vartous languages,’ This selection does 
greater credit to the sense and judgment 
of Mr. ‘T'wiss than do the productions of 
his own genius, if indeed we can assign 
any of these pieces to him with tolerable 
certainty. The majority of them have 
the signature E annexed ; and in the pre- 
face we are toid that such pieces are trans- 
Jations or imitations from the Dutch Spec- 
iators of Jusius Van Tiffen. Whoever is 
the autbor of them, we envy not his feel- 
ings. ‘There is scarcely an essay in either 
of the two volumes in which an opportu- 
nity is not taken to degrade the female 
sex: several of them are actually devot- 
ed to this ill-natured and indecent pur- 

- pose, and are very offensive. Sincerely 
do we commiserate the misfortune of that 
man whose only acquaintance with the 
other sex is derived from the society of 
termagants, tittle-tattles, and coquets. 
To have seen and be insensible to the 
graces and the virtues which adorn the 
female character, and render women the 
deserved objects of our love and our re- 
spect, would argue a coldness of heart and 
depravity of taste which we can suspect 
no mati to be cursed with. 

For the reason already given, we do not 


presume to say that Mr. Twiss is the au. 
thor of any of the sarcasms which grate 
so harshly against our feelings : he has, 
however, shown an activity and industry, 
for which we give him no thanks, in col- 
lecting and tr&nslating a number of pieces 
destitute of wit and humour, valueless as 
compositions, and which seem to have for 
their principal object the bringing women 
into contempt, and roatrimeny into ridi- 
cule. Whether ina pretty little story, en- 
titled « Natural Courtship,” Mr. Twiss 
intended to make the amende honorable 
for his multiplied misdemeanors against 
the ladies, we know not; if they forgive, 
him, it is enough. 

Some years ago Mr. Twiss published 
two volumes on chess: a third part of the 
second of those before us is accupied with 
additional information concerning the con- 
duct of that game, celebrated players of 
it, and writers who have made it the sub- 
ject of their pen. Similar information 
respecting the game of draughts, occupies 
about another third; whilst a few che- 
mical experiments and arithmetical tricks, 
the former supplied by Mr. Frederic Ac- 
cum, and the latter, we presume, by Mr. 
Twiss himself, together with a few po- 
etical contributions, by various persons, 
complete the misceliany. 


Art. XIV.— Memoirs of the Life and Character of Gilbert Purring, younger, of Caer- 
awrsn © nesth meters ., J . ’ . ¥ 2 pe 
narcvon: with Observations on modern fashionable Education ; by an eminent Editor, 


12mo. pp. 1y7. 


A QUIZ on modern fashionable educa- 
tion, in memoirs of no inferior a person- 
age than a tem cat, who was notorious in 


the tour of Caernarvon for the noisiness 
and number of his amours, We sce very 
little wit in them. 


Art. XV.—Views in North Britain, illustrative of the Works of Robert Burns ; ac- 


companied rvith 


THIS is a companion to the illustration 
of Cowper, pubished three or four years 


Descriptions, and a Sketch of the Poet's Life. 
aud Joun Greic. Syo. pp. G1, and Sixteen Plates, 


By James STORER 


. 


since, by the same ingenious artists : and is 
intended to be followed by a similar illuse 
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tration of Robert Bhoomfield. The en- 
gravings are unequal ; we think also that 
Messrs. S. and G. have: taken a dispropor- 
tionate number of view s from that scenery 
which is most difficult to be delineated 
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with freedom, force, and spirit; namely, 
falls of water and surrounding rocks. The 
sketch of Burns's life (taken from Dr. Cur- 
rie’s work) would have been too meagre 
even for a magazine. 


Arr. XVI.—The Confessions of William-Henry Ircland. Containing the Particulars of his 
Fabrication of the Stiakspeare Afanuscripts ; together with Anecdotes and Opinions 
(hitherio unpublished) of many distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and 


Theatrical World. 8Vo. 


AN hour for which there is no better 
employment may be whiled away amus- 
ingly enough over tiis volume. When 
Mr. Ireland thought proper to avow the 
fabrication of the Shai<speare papers, he 
made his avowal in a pamphlet of three- 
and-forty pages. This had become so 
rare, that a copy has beer: sold at an auc- 
tion for a guinea, and he himself paid 
eighteen shillings for an imperfect one, 
being favoured in the price because he 
was the author, The pregent work is 
published instead of a republication of the 
pamphlet, because Mr..Ireland hopes to 
free his character “ from the stigmas with 
which it has so undeservedly beer sullied.” 

Mr. Samuel Ireland, the father, when 
collecting materials for a work upon the 
picturesque scenery of the river Avon, 
took his son with him to Stratford. 


“« In consequence of the various enquiries 
set on foot by Mr. Ireland during his conti- 
nuance at Stratford-on-Avon, he wasat length 
given to understand, by some of the oldest 
inhabitants, that a tale was formerly told in- 
dicatory of some manuscripts having been 
conveyed for safety, at the time of the fire at 
Stratford, from New-place (the former resi- 
dence of Shakspeare) to Clopton-house, si- 
tuated at a little distance from the scene of 
the conflagration. In consequence of this in- 
telligence, Mr. Lreland proceeded to the man- 
sion in question; which proved to be of great 
antiquity. In one chamber was a very curi- 
ous carved bedstead of oak, with silk hang- 
ings. This, together with all the furniture of 
the apartment, was an heir-loom to the pre- 
mises ; having been the gift of king Henry 
the Seventh to sir Hugh Clopton, who was 
one of the lord-mayors of London during the 
Teign of that monarch, In this antique man- 
sion were innumerable chambers furnished in 
@sinilar manner, many of them totally dark- 
ened to obviate the expence of the tax upon 
Window-lights ; and in the cockloft were piles 
of mouldering household goods, al} of the 
same remote antiquity : among the rest was 
an emblazoned representation, on vellum, of 
queen Elizabeth, the wife of Henry the Se- 
venth, as she lay in state in the chapel of the 
tower of London, after having died in child- 
bed ; which curious relic the then owner of 


Clopton-house gave to Mr. S. Ireland, as a 
‘ picture which was in his opinion.of no ser- 
vice, because, being on vellum, it would not 
do to light the fire.’ 

“ Near the cockloft just mentioned was a 
garret, the walls of which were adorned with 
rude paintings of scriptural subjects, hierogly- 
phical characters, and quotations from the 
New Testament. Among the designs, I re- 
collect a large fish was delineated as being 
caught, and a hand drawing the string which 
was attached to the hook in the fish’s mouth. 
Under this curious design were the following 
lines of rude poetry in black-letter characters: 
they may be found in Weever’s Funeral Mo- 
numents— 


‘ Whether you rise yearlye, 
Or goe to bed late, 

Remember Christ Jesus, 
‘That died for your sake.’ 


** From the inquiries made by Mr. Ireland, 
we were given to understand that sir Hugh 
Clopton, or his descendant, being a very 
staunch catholic, had gained permission to 
have this garret consecrated at the time of 
the Reformation, that the celebration of mass 
might take place in secret. 

‘* Having thus far digressed in my stater 
ment — the antiquity and great cu- 
riosity of this mansion, I shall again revert 
back to the general subject, and say, 


© If true, what a conflagration ? 


“The person who occupied Clopton-house, 
and rented the lands belonging to the estate, 
was what is usually denominated a gentleman 
farmer; rich in gold and the worldly means 
of accumulating wealth, but devoid of every 
polished refinement, 

“ On Mr. ireland’s arrival he introduced 
himself to Mr. Wilkams (for such was the 
gentleman’s name); who invited us into a 
small gloomy parlour ; where he was shortly 
given to understand by Mr. treland, that the 
motive of his visit was a desire to ascertain 
whether any old deeds or manuscripts were 
then existing, in any part of the mansion: 
and on a further statement, as to any papers 
of Shakspeare’s being extant, the following 
was the reply made by Mr. Williams.— 

« « By G-—1 1 wish you had arrived a little 
sooner! Why, it isn’t a fortnight since I de- 
siroyed seycral bashetsfall of letters and pa- 
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pers, in order to clear a small chamber for 
some young partridges which I wish to bring 
up alive: and as to Shakspeare, why there 
were many bundles with his name wrote upon 
them. Why it was in this very fire-place I 
made a roaring bonfire of them.’ 

“« Mr. Ireland’s feelings during this address, 
which were fully displayed in his countenance, 
may be more easily conceived than expressed: 
and it was with infinite ditiiculty he suffered 
Mr. Williams to proceed thus far; when, 
starting from his chair, he clasped his hands 
together, exclaiming 

«My G—d! Sir, you are not aware of 
the loss which the world has sustained. Would 
to heaven [had arrived sooner 

“* As my father concluded this ejaculation, 
Mr. Williams, calling to his wife, who was in 
an adjoining chamber, and who instantly 
came into the apartment where we were seat- 
ed (being a very respectable elderly lady), 
he thus addressed her : 

«¢ « My dear, don’t you remember bringing 
me down those baskets of papers from the 
partridge-room? and that 1 told you there 
were some about Shakspeare the poet?’ 

“The old lady immediately replied as fol- 
Jows, having, in all probability, heard Mr. 
Ireland's address to her husband: 

“« Yes, my dear; I do remember it per- 
fectly well! and, if you will cali to mind my 
words, [ told you not to burn the papers, as 
they might be of consequence.’ 

“« Mr. Ireland, after expressing his regrets, 
requested permission to inspect the small 
chamber in question; which, however, con- 
tained nothing but the pattridges. Having 
expressed a desire to go over the house, two 
lanterns were ordered up; when every chain- 
ber underwent the strictest scrutiny; duriig 
which research the before-mentioned furni- 
ture, chapel, &c. came under our cogmii- 
zance ; but as toShakspearian manuscripts, not 
a line was to be found.” 


This is very curious, if true, to repeat 
the author's own expression of scepticism. 
This journey, Mr. Samuel Ireland’s zea- 
Jous admiration of Shakspeare (which the 
event proves was not according to know- 
Jedye). and a wish on the part of the son 
to gratity the father, led to the fabrica- 
tion. 

The history of the whole knavery 
would form a pleasant article in a Shaks- 
periana. Dr. Parr is said, on hearing the 
Profession of Faith read, to have said to 
Mr. Samuel Ireland: “ Sir, we have very 
fine passages in our church-service, and 
our litany abounds with beauties ; but 
here, sir, here is a man who has distanced 
us all.”’ We doubt this story: the Pro- 
fession is no bttter than might be expect- 
ed from:a boy of eighteen, of no extraor- 


dinary talents: and Dr. Parr, though he 
may be no judge of old writings, can cer- 
tainly distinguish between an empty rhap- 
sody, and a prayer full of meaning. Other 
anecdotes bear stronger evidence of truth. 
Mr. Boswell asked for a glass of warm 
brandy and water, and exclaimed like old 
Simeon in the Gospel, ‘* Well, I shall now 
die contented, since I have lived to wit- 
ness the present day!” and then knelt 
down and kissed the volume. Mr. 
P*ws*n (here, as in Dr. Wartoa’scase, Mr. 
Ireland spells by his ear, and spells erro- 
neously) appeared so satisfied respecting 
the papers, that Mr. Samuel Ireland asked 
him to add his name to the list of believ- 
ers in their validity : he replied ‘« I thank 
you, Sir, but I never subscribe my name 
to professions of faith of any nature what- 
soever.” Mr. Ritson asked short ques- 
tions, all to the purpose, delivered no 
opinion, and went away, convinced that 
the papers were spurious. Mr. Sheridan 
is said to have remarked, that, however 
high Shakspeare might stand in the esti- 
mation of the public in general, he did 
not for his part regard him as a poet in 
that exalted light, although he allowed 
the brilliancy of his ideas, and the pene- 
tration of his mind. ‘This gentleman, 
however, seems evidently to have sus- 
pected the play which he brought out. 


* Previous to the agreement’s being signed 
respecting Vortigern and Rowena with the 
managers of Drury-lane theatre, Messrs. 
Sh*r*d*n and R*ch*rds*n waited upon 
Mr. Ireland, to inspect the fair copy of the 
play, which had been made from the manu- 
script as produced in the disguised hand. 
After having perused several pages, Mr. 
Sh*r*d*n came to one line which was not 
strictly poetic ; upon which, turningto Mr. 
Ireland, he remarked, ‘ This is rather strange; 
for though you are acquainted with my opi- 
nion 2s to Shakspeare, yet, be it as it may, 
he certainly always wrote poetry.’—Having 
perused a few pages further, Mr. Sh*r*d*n 
again paused, and, laying down the manu- 
script, spoke to the following effect: ‘ There 
are certainly some boid ideas, but they are 
ctude and undigested. It is very odd: one 
would be led to think that Shakspeare must 
have been very young when he wrote the 
play. As to the doubting whether it be 
really his or not, who can possibly look at the 
papers, and not believe them ancient?” 


Mr. Ireland's hatred of Mr. Malone is 
very naturally expressed, but not very ju- 
diciously. He talks of the Malone faction, 
of working like a mole, of stinging like 
a viper ; and attributes the conduct of this 
genUeman and of the other commentators 
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on Shakspeare, to a determination “ to 
crush that which would have proved so 
many of their labours of non-effect, had 
it passed current with the world.” His 
own conduct, if all which he confesses is 
to be believed, appears in some instances 
like a sort of madness; such as promis- 
ing his father a whole-length portrait of 
Shakspeare, and two copies of the first 
edition of his works with uncut leaves. 
Our good opinion of this gentleman is 
certainly not increased by the perusal of 
the present volume ; for, though it may 
not at first have been his design to obtain 
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money upon false pretences, money cer- 
tainly was so obtained: four hundred 
pounds from Drury-lane, besides what 
the large subscription volume may have 
produced. It matters not how accounts 
stand between him and his father; the 
fraud was practised. 

The arrangement of the book ought to 
have been chronological ; at present it is 
very confused, and we almost suspect 
that it has been made purposely so, be- 
cause the more plainly the story is told 
the worse it appears, 


Art. XVII—An analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste. By Richarp Payne 


KNIGHT. 


THERE are many words which are 
perpetually used, although seldom un- 
derstood ; of these, one of the most noted, 
is that which forms the subject of the 
work before us. What gentleman or 
Jady, what milliner or hair-dresser, in the 
united kingdom, would be supposed ig- 


Svo. pp. 200. 


faculty arising from just feeling and cor- 
rect judgment implanted in the mind of 
man by his Creator, and improved by ex- 
ercise, study, and meditation.” We think 
this definition incorrect, both because its 
different parts contradict each other, and 
because it appears to us not to meet the 


norant of the principles of taste? yet what, view which he afterwards takes of the subs 
philosopher has hitherto been able tode- ject. When it is said that taste is a fa- 
termine its nature, or to discern in what culty “ implanted in the mind of man by 


it consists? Mr. Knight has, however, 
undertaken to resolye the difficulty ; it 
remains for us to inform our readers in 
what way he has attempted the investiga- 
tion, and how far he has been successtul 
in it. 

The work commences with an intro- 
duction, containing what is called, “a 
sceptical view of the subject ;” in which, 
after observing how much our ideas of 
taste are influenced by fashion or imita- 
tion, and how various-have been the stan- 
dards of taste in different ages and na- 
tions, we are led to inquire, whether 
there be any real or permanent principle 
of beauty, or any certain combination of 


his Creator,” we must suppose it an in- 
stinctive principle, produced by impres- 
sions immediately made on the organs of 
sense, yet this is incompatible with its 
arising trom just feelings and correct judg- 
ment; and, if we mistake not, a main 
object throughout the treatise is, to show 
how much more taste depends upon in- 
tellectual cultivation than upon mere ime 
pressions on the organs of sense. 

The work is divided into three parts ; 
of sensation, of the association of ideas, 
and of the passions. In the first part we 
are presented with some observations upon 
the five senses, to each of which a chapter 
is allotted. We apprehend the main ob- 


objects which are invariably gratifying to ject of this part of Mr. Knight’s work is 


the mind, or pleasing to the organs of 
sensation. ‘This inquiry induces some 
observations on the meaning of the word 
beauty, in which our author endeavours 
to prove that it is as strictly applicable to 
intellectual as to physical qualities, in 
both cases being used to express the re- 
sult of proportion. Taste, as is weil 
Known, is appropriated to two distinct 
meanings ; its first and original sense re- 
fers to the impression made by certain 
substances upon the tongue and palate; in 
its more enlarged seuse it is defined by 
Mr. Knight, “a geucral discriminative 


to ascertain how far ideas of taste are ace 
quired immediately from our sensations. 
He does not, however, adhere very scru- 
pulously to his subject, but frequently di- 
gresses from his main purpose, and dis- 
cusses a variety of topics connected with 
the different branches of literature. When 
treating upon the sense of touch, he ri- 
dicules the idea entertained by Burke, 
that pleasure is derived from the sensation 
of smooth surfaces. Such gratifications, 
he conceives, were confined to that cele. 
brated author. 


* | have never heard of any person being 
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addicted to such luxuries; though a feeling- 
board would certainly afford as cheap and in- 
nocent a gratification, as either a smelling- 
bottle, a picture, ora flute, provided it were 
capable of affording any gratification at all.” 


It is indeed acknowledged, that we oc- 
casionally attach ideas of a pleasing kind 
to objects that possess smooth surfaces, 
but this pleasure depends upon mental 
associations connected with the object. 
This circumstance leads our author to 
offer some remarks upon the connection 
between ideas and the objects exciting 
them; it is confessed that they bear no 
resemblance to each other, and yet Mr. 
Knight will not allow that the ideas can 
exist independent of the objects. 

Every one knows that our pleasures, 
both sensual and intellectual, are increas- 
ed by what is usually called contrast ; 
this, so far as respects the impressions 
upon the senses, our author ascribes to an 
« inverted action of the nerves.” Of the 
existence of such an action we can form 
no conception, nor does the author bring 
forward any proof or explanation of it. 
But although we may not rest satisfied 
with the hypothesis, we shall admit the 
justice of the illustrations brought forward 
in the following paragraph : 


«From this inverted action arises the gra- 
tification which we receive froma cool breeze, 
when the body has been excessively heated ; 
or from the rocking of a cradle, or the gentle 
motion of a boat, or easy carriage, after hay- 
ing been fatigued with violent exercise. Such, 
too, is that which twilight, or the gloomy 
shade of a thicket, affords to the eye, after it 
has been dazzled with the blaze of the mid- 
day sun; and such, likewise, is that, which 

_the ear receives, from the gradual diminution 
of loudness of tone in music; and it is by al- 
ternately ascending and descending this scale, 
that what is called (by a metaphor taken 
from painting) the chromatie in that art, is 
produced.” 


In the chapter on hearing, the pleasure 
derived tron: music naturally comes to be 
considered ; this, as it appears, may be 
distinctly referred both to a sensual and 
an intellectual source ;_ the first depending 


upon the combinations of tone, many of 


which are naturally agreeable ; the second 
upon that kind of sentiment which is con- 
nected with feeling and associations. There 
is likewise a third source of pleasure, de- 
rived from the skill of the performer or 
composer, which is experienced by the 
scientific proficient in the art, 
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“ The first of these is a sensual, and the 
second a sentimental pleasure: while that, 
which is peculiarly felt by the learned, may 
be properly called an intellectual pleasure ; 
for this likewise is really a pleasure, and one 
that may be as reasonabiy and properly cul- 
tivated as either of the others; as { shall show 
in treating of the pleasures of the under- 
standing.” 


r. Knight adds, with more candour 
Mr. Knight add | 1 
than is usually displayed on such occa- 
sions : 


“Tt is one, indeed, which J am utterly in- 
capable of enjoying: but that is no reason 
why J should treat it with contempt, accord- 
ing to a too common practice; which, hew- 
ever, always indicates a narrow, or an uncul- 
tivated mind ; and generally buth.” 


The connection which has been thought 
to subsist between music and poetry, 
leads our author to consider the sources 
of that pleasure which is so generally pro- 
duced by this latter art. We are disposed 
to agree with him in the opinion, 


«That the most melodious versification 
affords very little, if any at all, of mere sen- 
sual gratification; the regularity of metre or 
rhyine being rather calculated to assist me- 
mory and facilitate utterance, than to please 
the ear.” 


This opinion is supported by observing, 
how little effect the metres of the dead 
Janguages produce when imitated in our 
own tongue ; and farther, what different 
impressions are conveyed to the minds of 
diiterent nations by the same modulation 
of verse. 

Although the sense of sight is thet from 
which a great part of our gnipy nents are 
ultimately derived, it appears that the 
pleasures which ave produced immedi- 
ately by sensible impressions upon the 
eye, are but few and unimportant. The 
qualities which we admire the mast in 
visible objects, would convey no corft 
sponding ideas to the mind, if the eye 
were neither guided by experience nor 
corrected by the information derived from 
the other senses. ‘Lhe conception of vi- 
sible magnitude is not gained, as Burke 
supposed, by the space which the object 
eccupies on the retina; for, according to 
this principle, a sheet of paper held close to 
the face has more effect than a mountain 
when viewed from its base. Inthe same 


way objects which are smooth do not give 
pleasuxe to the eye from any direct effect 























which their smoothness produces upon the 
nerve, because in reality their outline and 
their shadows are often peculiarly bright 
and sharp. 

After thus pointing out the defects of 
Mr. Burke’s system, our author proceeds 
to point out his own ideas of visible 
beauty. 


“‘ This consists, according to the principles 
which I have endeavoured to establish, in 
harmonious, but yet brilliant and contrasted 
combinations of light, shade, and colour; 
blended, but not confused ; and broken, but 
not cut, into masses: and it is not peculiarly 
in straight or curve, taper or spiral, long or 
short, little or great objects, that we are to 
seek for these; but in such as display to the 
eye intricacy of parts and variety of tint and 
surface.” 


The characters which are here assigned 
to visible beauty, are almost exactly those 
which Mr. Price has pointed out as con- 
stituting the picturesque. It appears in- 
deed that Mr. Knight totally dissents from 
the opinion of the last-mentioned author, 
and he labours with much perseverance 
to prove that there are no distinctive marks 
by which the picturesque can be separated 
from the beautiful. To review all the 
illustrations that are brought forward upon 
this subject would carry us far beyond our 
limits ; we cannot but acknowledge that in 
several instances he has been successful 
in demonstrating the fallacy of Mr. Price’s 
hypothesis, but we still :iust adhere to it 
so far as to maintain that the picturesque 
is a distinct mode of beauty, which in 
many cases may be accurately discrimi- 
nated, though it is frequently impossible 
to mark its limits. 

Atter viewing the operation of the 
senses, as connected with taste, our author 
proceeds to consider the effect of the as- 
sociation of ideas; a faculty to which the 
greatest part of our intellectual pleasures 
seems to be referable. The pleasure 
which arises from mere imitation is con- 
fessed to be considerable, yet our highest 
intellectual gratifications are derived irom 
a nobler source, and proceed from that 
improved perception, which is gained by 
exercising the senses, and applying the 
understanding to any particular object. 
Upon this principle we see a reason for 
the preference which is given to an ori- 
ginal painting oyer the most exact copy 
of it. 

The pleasure which we derive from 
painting and sculpture is ultimately 


founded upon the resemblance of the pic« 
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ture or statue to the objects which they’ 
represent ; yet, except to the most vulgar 
mind, the pleasure is of a nature far su- 
perior to that of deception. The idea of 
the artist’s ability enters into our feelings, 
and adds to our gratification. Hence we 
are not pleased with painted statues ; and 
subjects which are disgusting in nature, 
nay form subjects for the most beautiful 
paintings. Another reason may be as- 
signed for this last circumstance: the dis- 
gust which the objects extite may be in 
consequence of some unpleasant impres- 
sions which they make upon the other 
senses ; these are excluded from the pic- 
ture, when the form and colouring is all 
that is presented to us. 

The ideas which we acquire of poetical 
melody are perhaps still more dependant 
upon association. 


“ Tn a just and skilful application of the va- 
riations of rhythm and prosody, such as arises 
from just fedlng only, does the melody of lan- 
guage consist: but, nevertheless, this melody 
aifords no gratification to the mere organs of 
hearing; but is solely perceived and felt b 
mental sympathy, as appears from our feel- 
ing it, when we read inwardly, and without 
any utterance of sound; and also from its 
varying with the habitual variations of idiom 
in different languages: for, if it were a plea- 
sure of organic sensation, it must necessarily, 
as before observed, be the same in all lan- 
guages.” 


The chapter concludes with some ob- 
servations on English versification, and 
particularly on that of Pope and Milton, 
Our author coincides with Dr. Johnson 
in his severe judgment on the Paradise 
Lost. He finds its } erusal tiresome and 
harassing ; and thinks not only the Odyssey 
and the Atneid, but even Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem, more interesting. The repulsiveness 
of Milton he imputes to the peculiarity of 
his versification, and even to that circume 
stance whjch is frequently esteemed its 
appropriate excellence, the variety of the 
pauses. We apprebend many of our 
readers will, like ourselves, dissent from 
Mr. Knight's decision. 

Continuing to treat upon the same sube 
ject, but preceeding in his usual digressive 
manner, our author again attacks Mr, 
Price’s notions respecting the picturesque ; 
he points out the original meaning of the 
word, and endeavours to shew that sub- 
jects the most opposite in their visible 
qualities, strictly belong to this class. We 
cannot, however, assent to the aptness of 
these illustrations: the term picturesque, 
ja its most commonly received accepta- 
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tion, we do not think by any means ap- 
plicable either to the apostles of Raphael, 
the pine of Claude, or the horse of Wover- 
mans. Upon the first we should be in- 
clined to bestow the appellation of su- 
blime, and in the last beauty is certainly 
the most prominent characteristic. — 

Following our author along his amusing, 
but desuiiory track, we have next seme 
observations on Gothic architecture ; it is 
properly divided into two: kinds, the one 
employed in the construction of castles, 
the other of churches or convents. With 
respect to the Grecian orders of architec- 
ture, the ideas which we at present enter- 
tain are derived, in a great measure, if 
noi entirely, from an association of autho- 
rity for the classical ages. It is properly 
remarked, that 


*¢ There is no reason whatever in the na- 
ture of things, orin the analogy of the parts, 
why a Corinthian capital should be placed on 
a slenderer shaft than a Doric or Ionic one. 
On the contrary, the Corinthian, being of the 
largest, and consequently of the heaviest pro- 
portion, would naturally require the column 
of the largest dimensions, proportioned to its 
height, to sustain it.” 


The general effect produced upon the 
mind by the Grecian and the Gothic 
buildings is, in many respects, very differ- 
ent; and it is probable that the objects 
respectively aimed at by the artist were 
equally different. Symmetry and propor- 
tion appear to be the grand characteristics 
of the former, contrast and striking effect 
of the latter. Whatever may be our opi- 
nion of the general merits of these rival 
modes, we cannot but admit the justice of 
the following remark, and we deem it the 
more worthy of attention, as it deviates 
from the view which is usually taken of 
this subject. 

In the cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, 
all these are of a gigantic size, taken from a 
given scale, proportionate to that ot the build- 
ing; and | have often heard this rigid adhe- 
rence to uniform proportion admired as a very 
high excellence; though all allow that the 
etiect of it has been to make the building ap- 

ear much smaller than it really is; and if it 
o a merit to make it appear sinall, it cer- 
tainly was extreme folly to incur such im- 
nense expence in building it large.” 


From architecture we are led to gard- 
ening ; and we mect with some spirited, 
though unnecessarily severe observations, 
upon the meibod of adcruing grounds that 
is usually adopted in this country. Mr. 
Knight condemns the practice of depriv- 
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ing the house of those accompaniments 
which it possessed in the ancient style ; he 
finds tault with the naked lawns that are 
spread around it, and the clumps and 
sheets of water that compose its prospects. 
We cannot altogether coincide with the 
views of our author: what has been called 
English gardening, we consider as one of 
the happiest applications of taste to a prac- 
tical purpose that the world has ever ex- 
perienced ; but it does not follow that all 
those who profess to ornament grounds 
are qualified for their profession; and it 
is still more frequently the case, that the 
bad taste of their employers leads them 
into absurdities of which they would not 
otherwise have been guilty. It has been 
found by experience that, in spite of the 
revolutions of fashion, there are certain 
combinations of natural objects which 
have at all times been admired: the aim 
of English gardening is to imitate such 
scenery ; it is no argument against the 
practice that it is often ill executed. 

We now proceed to dramatic exhibi- 
tions. Mr, Knight strongly argues against 
the idea that actual deception is ever pro- 
duced, even by the most pertect of them; 
deception indeed is not the object either 
of the writer or the actor, and for the most 
part its occurrence would destroy all our 
pleasure. Entertaining this view of the 
subject, our author agrees with Dr. John- 
son, that unity of action may be safely dis- 
pensed with, provided we preserve unity 
of subject 5 and consequently that many 
of Shakspeare’s irregular dramas, which 
exhibit the gradual progress of the same 
story, during a period of some weeks or 
months, are better adapted for fixing the 
attention than the exact French tragedies, 
where, although the action is finished pre- 
cisely in twenty-four hous, yet the mind 
is distracted by a kind of double story. 

Invention is admitted to be one of the 
highest mental powers; it is, however, 
one particularly apt to run into excess and 
extravagance. ‘This the author instances 
in the case of Michael Angelo; a name 
which we have been taught to look up to 
with feelings almost of veneration, but 
which Mr. Knight boldly ventures to as- 
sail. After remarking the simplicity that 
prevailed in the works of the most cele- 
brated ancient artists, a simplicity which 
almost berdered upon uniformity, he pro- 
ceeds : ° 

“« But, in the figures of Michael Angelo, alt 
is directly reversed. ‘The characters, though 
remote from ordinary or individual nature, 
are oftener below than above it, in dignity of 
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expression ; but then their attitudes and ges- 
tures ure such, as ordinary nature never does 
display, under any circumstances ; except 
such as influence it in a painter’s or sculptor’s 
study, or academy. Even in represcating 
sleep, he could not employ a natural or easy 
posture; but has put Adam into one, in 
which, all the narcotic powers of opiuin could 
scarcely have enabled him to rest.” 

We now come to the third part of the 
work, on the passions; this is divided 
into three chapters; of the sublime and 
pathetic, of the ridiculous, and of novelty. 
In conformity with his former opinion, 
our author attempts to prove that our in- 
terest in tragedy is always accompanied 
with an idea that the scene before us is 
fictitious, and that we should cease t» de- 
rive pleasure from the representation, 
were we to conceive it a reality. “There 
are indeed some exhibitions, such as the 
gladiatorial shows of ancient Rome, and 
the elegant amusement of boxing in our 
times, where the tragedy is evidently no 
-fiction ; but in these instances Mr. Knight 
contends, that the source of gratification 
does not arise from the sufferings endured 
by the combatants, but the skill and cou- 
rage which they exhibit in their defence. 
This view of the subject leads Mr. Knight 
to dissent from the celebrated dogma of 
Aristotle, that terror and pity are the fun- 
damental principles of tragedy; he also 
warmly contends against the position of 
Burke, that terror is a cause of the su- 
blime. 

<« All sublime feelings are, according to the 
principles of Longinus, which J have here en- 
deavoured to illustrate and confirm, feelings 
of exultation and expansion of the mind, tend- 
ing to rapture and enthusiasm; and whether 
they be excited by sympathy with external 
objects, or arise from the internal operations 
of the mind, they are still of the same nature. 
In grasping at infinity, the mind exercises the 
powers, before noticed, of multiplying with- 
outend; and, inso doing, it expands and ex- 
alts itself, by which means its feelings and 
sentiments become sublime. 

“ The same etfects result from contemplat- 
ing all vast and immense objects; such as 
very spacious plains, lakes, or forests; exten- 
sive ranges of extremely high mountains; 
mighty rivers; unbounded seas; and, above 
ali, the endless expanse of unknown vacuity.” 

In this view of the subject we feel much 
disposed to acquiesce. 


We have extended this article to so 
great a length, that we shall be under the 
necessity of hastening to a conclusion. 
We cannot, however, pass over the follow- 
itfe remarks on the use of the fine arts : 
they will probably be found less enthusi- 
astic than might have been expected from 
so warm an admirer of them, yet we ap- 
prehend it will upon reflection be found 
to contain a very rational view of the sub- 
ject. 

“The only moral good, that appears to re- 
sult from either poetry, music, painting, or 
sculpture, arises from their influence in civil- 
izing and softening mankind, by substituting 
intellectual, to sensual pleasures; and turning 
the mind from violent and sanguinary, to mild 
and peaceful pursuits. ‘lhe lovers of these 
arts seldom or never disturb the tranquillity 
either ef kingdoms or families; and, if their 
lives are not very useful, they are always 
harmless, and often ornamental to society. 
‘The human mind cannot subsist without oc- 
cupation, even curing its intervals of relaxa- 
tion from useful or serious employment ; and 
if it has no intellectua! amuseinents to soothe 
its lassitude and inquietude, during those in- 
tervals, it will fly for relief to ruinous dissi- 
pation or gross sensuality. It is true, that 
excessive attention to any of these arts often 
withdraws the mind from the study or cultiva- 
tion of others more important and beneficial : 
but it oftener withdraws it from indulgences, | 
which are more criminal and destructive, both 
to the individual and society. The frequent- 
ing of theatres, and reading of romances and 
novels, often occupy time, which might be 
mere protitably employed in the active pur- 
suits of lite; but which probably would be 
more profusely wasted in the more frivolous 
amusements of the coifee-house or assembly- 
room, or in the more ruinous indulgences of 
the tavern or the brothel.” 

In our observations upon this amusing 
work, we have touched only upon a few 
of the topics which are discussed in it ; we 
have rather aimed at giving a sample of 
the materials, than a complete catalogue 
of them. The reader who expects to 
find a regular treatise upon taste, in which 
its principles are methodically laid down, 
and metaphysically scrutinized, will, we 
apprehend, be disappointed; but he wili 
find a volume stored with instruction and 
judicious remarks upon a variety of topics 
connected with literature and the fine arts, 
highly creditable both to the candour and 
abilities of the author. 


Art. XVIII.—Typographical Marks, used in correcting. Proofs, explained and exempli- 
fied for the Use of Authors. By C. STOWER, Printer. 8vo. pp. 14. 


A very useful little work, which we 
recommend to all young authors, as well 


calculated to save trouble both to them- 
selyes and their printers, 








CHAPTER XIV. 





MILITARY AND NAVAL TACTICS. 


THE military works in this chapter are manuals intended for the use of the volun- 


teers, and are for the most part very meritorious publications. On the subject of naval 
tactics, Mr. Clark’s Essay is extremely interesting, not only to professional men, but 


to the general reader, as containing the principles on which almost all our splendid -vic- 


tories during the last and present war have been obtained. 


Art. 1—An Address toVolunteer Corps going on permanent Duty, being a short and 
compendious Address to the several Ranks of Ofiicers, non-commissioned Officers, and 
Privates, of Voluntcer Corps, preparatory to marching, and whilst remaining on perma- 


nent Duty. By Licutenant-colonel Gornon, 


THE practice which volunteer corps 
have pretty generally adopted of under- 
taking regular service for a short time, is 
certainly the best mode of informing them 
of their duties as soldiers: they become 
by this means acquainted not only with 
the regular field-duty, but with the other 
and not less important parts of the service. 
But as both the otticers and privates are 
in general equally unacquainted with the 
regular duty of a regiment in a garrison 
town, much inconvenience must have 

" arisen from the want of a work of this sort. 
General Dundas’s book is amply sufficient 
to direct a commanding officer in his field 
duty ; but it contains no information re- 
specting the internal management, the 
** smaller minutiz and interior duty,” of 
aregiment. Colouel Gordon's litle pub- 
lication will therefore be found extremely 


Art. Il.—Jnstructions for the Formation and Exercise of Volunteer Sharp-shooters. 


8vo. pp. G4. 


useful to all volunteers who are on perma- 
nent duty, and to commanding officers in 
particular. The directions which it con- 
tains are plain, concise, and correct; and 
the hints which it gives are serviceable 
and important. The duty of every man, 
from the colonel to the private, is describ- 
ed with clearness and accuracy ; and the 
rules and regulations for the different pa- 
rades and musters, as well as for the mount- 
ing and relieving guards, &e, are detailed 
with precision and correctness. The forms 
of the different rosters and returns will be 
found serviceable to the young officer or 
serjeant. 

We think colonel Gordon entitled to 
the thanks of the volunteers in general, 
for his very correct and useful manual, 
and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general notice. 


By 


Cupiain BarBER, commanding the Duke of Cumberiand’s sharp-shooters. 12mo. pp. 126. 


AGAINST an invading army good 
riflemen are the most formidabie troops 
that can be employed. The requisites to 
form a good ritleman are great and many. 
Activity of body, muscular strength, quick- 
ness and clearness of hearing and sight, 
joined to cool intrepidity and presence of 
tuilnl, are indispeusable: these, added to 


a skill and certainty in firing, which shall 
insure his hitting the mark he aims at, 
combine to make the rifleman a most 
dreadful enemy. In general our volunteer 
rifle-corps are not composed of that class 
of men who would be found in case of 
actual service the most useful. Gume- 
keepers, marksiwen, and sportsmen, who 
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are in the constant practice of firing, are, 
beyond a doubt, the men who should be 
pitched upon for this arduous and important 
duty. A body of men of this sort, acting 
in that part of the country where they re- 
side, knowing every road, hedge, wood, 
and covert, in the neighbourhood, would 
be able to annoy an invading army more 
than a similar number even of the best re- 
gular troops. The men who form the 
corps of volunteer sharp-shooters in the 
metropolis, as well as in other large towns, 
must be for the most part inexperienced 
marksmen. The art of wounding or kill- 
ing with certainty, like every other art, is 
not learnt without considerable experi- 
ence, nor kept up without constant prac- 
tice. This practice and experience the 
inhabitants of towns are not very likely to 
obtain; it is not therefore reasonable to 
suppose that they can become perfect 
marksmen. Still, in the present state of 
tactics, the advantage of possessing a num- 
ber of men who have been well instructed 
in the duty and exercise of light troops is 
very important; for, as it is justly ob- 
served in the tract before us, ‘ they have 
little to apprehend from cavalry : the ene- 
my can bring but a smal! number into the 
field; and in. so intersected a country as 
England, a common degree of caution 
will be sufficient to prevent their falling 
within their reach. From artillery also 
they have nothing to fear, as cannon cannot 
be pointed at men scattered asunder, and 
seen only atintervals. Against treops re- 
gularly formed they are completely an 
overmatch ; for the quickest mancuvres 
of a battalion cannot keep pace with the 
independant movements of light troops.” 
- 125. 

We should think it a very advisable 
plan to train the small volunteer corps 
which are scattered all over the kingdom 
to the light-infantry duty, as in their pre- 
sent state they must be entirely useless if 
brought into regular service. For a body 
of rustics, whoily unacquainted with the 
discipline, or even the appearance of a re- 
giment, cannot with the practice of an 
hour or two in the week be brought to a 
tolerable degree of perfection in the com- 
mon exercise of a battalion; and it is com- 
pletely impossible for a corps, consisting, 
as a vast number do, of not more than one 
hundred men, to perform: auy one ma- 
neeuvre of aregiment. Bring troops like 
these to brigade with those of the line, 
and they would be fouid to be as ignorant 
of their duty as a company of recruits who 
haye been only a week im the drill ser. 
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jeant’s hands ; but teach them to act inde- 
pendantly, instruct them to conceal them- 
selves behind hedges, trees, or inequalities 
of the ground, and from thence to annoy 
the detachments and convoys of anenemy, 
or use them to cover the movements and 
positions of troops of the line, and you 
make them of the most important and 
essential service. 

But it is time to come to the more ime 
mediate consideration of the work before 
us. ‘The first part of the book treats of 
the rifle, and practice of firing. The dif- 
ferent kinds of rities are explained, and 
their several advantages and defects no- 
ticed. The directions for target-firing are 
very good, and merit the attention of all 
volunteer riflemen, as well as the rules to 
be adopted in fixing the sights, &c. We 
shall give a short extract from this part of 
the work. 


_“ Asa sharp-shooter is obliged to take a 
different level at his object, at various dis- 
tances, it is evidently essential, that he 
should be a good judge of distances, in or- 
der that he may know which sight to make 
use of, or what allowance will be necessary 
in taking his aim. He should, therefore, 
be accustomed to step all sorts of distances 
within the range of a gun. It is an advan- 
tageous practice, for a platoon to be formed 
into a single rank, and for an officer, point- 
ing to a distinct object to which they can 
march, to ask every man’s opinion of the 
distance, proceeding from one end of the 
rank to the other. They may then be or- 
dered to step out in ordinary time, and 
marched to the spot, and the measure thus 
ascertained. ‘lwo objects are in this way 
effected by one operation.” 


“ A rifleman should practice firing in all 
positions ; —standing, kneeling, sitting, Jay- 
ing on the ground, on the belly and the 
back; for the precise forms of these difter- 
ent attitudes, he may chiefly consult his own 
ease and firmness; but it appears to me, 
that waen standing, the position is firmest 
when erect, and the feet only about twelve 
inches asunder, the left elbow in the sling: 
when kneeling, the position should incline 
to be extended, the elbow on the left knee : 
when sitting, a position something like that 
of a taylor’s, I have tound very steady, with 
an elbow on each knee: in laying on the 
belly, the fore part of the gun may rest on 
the man’s hat, and be drawn close to it by 
pulling the sling with the left hand: when 
on the back, the sling should also be held 
tight, or the toes may be endangered: other 
positions may be occasionally resorted to, but 
whatever they be, vase and firmmess are ine 
dispensably requisite. Loading whilst laying 
on the ground should also be practised; but 
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this can scarcely be done, except with cart- 
ridge.” 

Part the second treats of the exercise 
and maneeuvring of sharp-shooters. The 
duty is here very correctly and fully de- 
tailed ; it will be found particularly useful 
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to the young rifleman, and may be studied 
with advantage by all light-infantry troops. 
On the whole we think captain Barber's 
one of the best manuals that we have seen, 
and we have no hesitation in giving it our 
entire approbation, 


Art. Ifl.—The Duties of Riflemen and Light Infantry in the Field, compiled for the Use of 


the Volunteers of the United Kingdom. 
Volunteer Rifle Corps. 12mo. pp. 103. 


IN his introduction to this work, cap- 
tain Kirke has stated a fact which very 
much tends to confirm an opinion we ad- 
vanced in reviewing the last article, that a 
large proportion of the volunteer force 1s 
not by any means so effectual as it might 
be rendered. He says, “ It is very much 
to be lamented that so small a proportion 
of our volunteers are armed with rifles, 
since it appears, from a list of their num- 
ber, that out of 460,000, there are not 
more than 5000 riflemen, and most of 
them armed at their own, expence.” As 
we have before fully stated our opinion on 
this subject, it is unnecessary to repeat It; 
we shall only add, that it is a subject which 
goverument ought to notice ; for, as im- 
mense sumsof money have been, and must 
continue to be, expended for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the volunteer 
force, that force ought to be rendered as 
efficient as its nature will allow. 

Captain Kirke’s book relates principally 
to the ficld-duty of light troops, and their 
various uses as piquets, advanced guards, 
patroles, skirmishers, &c. which ave all 
stated with considerable attention and ac- 
curacy. In the 16th chapter he treats of 
the duty of light infantry in an engage- 
ment. We shall extract a part of it, as 
affording a specimen of the author's mili- 
tary skill and information. 


“« Battles are won and lost by a variety of 
movements. The manceuvres of light infantry 
in these cases must always be regulated by 
the movements of the line. 

« In movements to the front, the light in- 
fantry is to take care to cover well the flank 
of the march. If the flank be attacked, the 
light infantry must keep its ground, protecting 
itself by hedges, trees, houses, and every 
thing which will enable it to resist. It must 
check the enemy at any risk, and not think 
of its own safety. 

“If no enemy present himself on the flank, 
to attack the troops which march, the light 
infantry will join their efforts to those of the 
line, in its attack to the front. If a village, 


a wood, or intrenched height, be the object 
of attack, the light infantry will endeavour to 
An ivconsiderable body show- 


turn its flank. 





By Joun Kirke, Commandant of the Retford 


ing itself to the rear, is sufficient to produce 
a great effect ; and experience proves, that 
retrograde movements are catching. 

“ As soon as the light infantry perceive 
the enemy retreating, it is to be the signal 
for a spirited pursuit. He must be thrown 
into complete confusion, and not allowed 
time to rally at a short distance. Light in- 
faniry, however, must halt before it enters 
on open ground, where it might meet with 
cavalry. It is not to proceed, until it be as- 
certained that there is none at hand. Cayalry, 
in an open country, is as destructive to light 
infantry, as light infantry is to cavalry in a 
covered country. 

“ The true defence of infantry against ca- 
valry is the use of the bayonet, and in the 
force of a thick and immoveable body of men, 
pressed together on ex masse. Horses can 
neither support nor push each other on, and 
the force of one horse may be checked by 
the united power and weight of seven or 
eight men. 

“ As the fortune of battles can be equally 
balanced but for a short time, if part of the 
line be broken, and thrown into confusion, it 
would be requiring too much from the light 
infantry to suppose that it alone could restore 
order, and renew the conilict: dispersed 
among the inequalities of the ground, these 
kind of troops are not capable of a decisive 
effort. 

“* It is from the nature of the ground: that 
light infantry, under critical circumstances, 
must look for resources. The commander 
must observe the storm, examine upon what 
ground the enemy advances, his own people 
retreat, and seize upon the first epportunity 
to rally and resist ; for the first events of a 
battle are not always decisive, and fortune 
is Often pleased to change sides several times 
within a few hours. 

* On every occasion, in all dispositions 
and situations, the commander of light infan- 
try must keep in reserve a certain proportion 
ofhis men. With this reserve he will proceed 
to the spot where he hopes to be able to make 
a stand, and will cause the retreat upon him- 
selfto be sounded. ‘he first duty of light 
infantry ‘s to discern the proper time to ad- 
vance, to resist, and to retire. It is not to 
allow itself to he thrown into confusion, 

“* A battalion which charges another with 
the bayonet, either throws the enemy into con- 
fusion, or falls into confusion itself. The at- 
tacks of light infantry ave of aditferent nature; 




















it fights at open order and scattered, but 
without disorder or confusion. As it never 
comes to close-quarters with the enemy, it 
ean and ought always to preserye the power 
of executing whatever manquvres imay be 
commanded by the bugle-horn. As the whole 
of the corps oi light intantry is never engaged 
at once, it can more easily retreat or advance, 
according to circumstances. 

“ Light infantry, acting parallel with the 
traops of the line, must resist to the utmost. 
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In advancing, it must advance with them, and 
cover their wings; and if they be forced to 
lose ground, it must check the enemy at 
every hedge, wood,eand passage, occa: oning 
him as much loss as possible. Thus, the light 
infantry of a defeated army musi enueavour 
to join together, and gain a woody height, 
village, or detile, where it may stop the pur- 
suit of the enemy, avd cover the retreat of 


the line,” 


Art. 1V.—The Drill of Light Infantry and Riflemen, as arranged for the Cumberland 


Rangers. By H. Howarp. 


AS this work treats on the same sub- 
ject as the two preceding ones, we shall 
only observe that the duties of light troops 
are detailed at considerable length, and we 


i2mo. pp. 129: 


doubt not it has been found particu!a:'y 
useful to the corps for which it was drawn 
up. 


Art. V,—The Duties of the Light Cavalry in the Field, compiled for the Use of the Yeo- 


manry of the United Kingdom. By Joun Kirke. 


THE English cavalry has been long and 
deservedly celebrated, but the introduc- 
tion of light cavalry is of reeent date. The 
appearance and discipline of a regiment of 
dragoons is completely changed within a 
few years. ‘The alteration which has 
taken place in the system of military tac- 
tics is no where more apparent than in our 
cavalry, for with them, as with every other 
species of troops, speed and activity are 
the grand desiderata. This is sufficiently 
apparent from the addition to the number 
of our light troops, from the complete 
change which has taken place in the ar- 
tillery duty, as well as in the equipment 
of the regiments of dragoons. ‘The first 
regiment of light cavalry in the kingdom 
was raised by General Elliot, arid their 
great superiority was so apparent, that the 
use of heavy horse has since that time gra- 
dually decreased. The yeomanry cavalry 
of this kingdom are all equipped as light 
horse, and it is for their use that the pre- 
sent little work has been written. Cap- 
tain Kirke, in this, as well as in his other 
perp has shewn considerable know- 
edge of the subject, and has compiled for 
the young light horseman a very useful 
and compendious work. We extract the 
concluding chapter, which contains some 
useful hints to officers of yeomafity ca- 
yalry. 


** Officers gf the yeomanry cannot pay too 
much attention to the riding of the men un- 
der their command. During the winter 
Months, when perhaps frost und snow will 
prevent their meeting so often as usual, they 

hould be’ cofistantly exercised in the riding 
use, With ‘stript saddles, and without stix- 
rups. Some, I have no doubt will ridicule the 
Ayn, Rey, Vou. LV. 





12ino. pp. 117. 


idea of learning to ride, but it is impossible 
for any person to ride like a dragoon without 
being properly instructed. 

*. A large barn with the floor covered over 
with saw-dust, will answer the purpose of a r- 
ding-school perfectly well. ore 

« Every troop should also have a leapmg 
bar, and the men should be made to ride over 
it frequently ; when they have acquired the 
proper dragoon seat, they must by all means 
tide across the country in a straight line, from 
one point to andther ; this would be amusing 
to the men, and imposing a small fine upon 
those who performed worse than the rest 
would create emulation. 

“ Horses that do not stand fire well, may 
be soon made to do so by firing a pistol two 
or three times when their corm is given to 
them. 

“ T have before observed that the yeo- 
manry cavalry should by all means be armed 
with tiiles, and drilled on foot as well as on 
horseback. 

“The barrels of rifles for the cavalry 
need not be ora than twenty-one inches in 
length, and the spiral should make about a 
quarterturn, The ramrods should go through 
a swivel fixcd at the muzzle of the rifle, so 
that when drawn out the ramrod cannot fail 
to go into the barrel, nor can it by — acci- 
dent be lost, except the swivel should break. 

«It is inspossible to fire with any degree 
of certainty unless the proper quantity 
powder is always used, ‘The cartridges ftu> 
nished from the ordnance are generally filled 
with too much powder, both for the carbinte 
and pistols ; it ‘will not be much trouble to 
open the top, and leaye only the proper 
charge in each, there can then be no mistake. 

A man nuust practise with bal continually to 
be a good shot either with the ritle Gr pistol. 
Firing ‘with: blank cartridge f ain very weil 
convinced does hari, exeeptte accustom the 
horses to andtifte, ~ ** 

30 - 
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« When a recruit can handle his arms with 
a tolerable degree of ease, he should be made 
to fire at a mark, and-when he has ¢ot a pro- 
per seat, he must fire from his horse with the 
pistol, first standing still, then at full speed, 
advancing, retreating, and galloping by, for 
firing with blank cartridges can never make a 
man a good shot. 

“« The sword exercise must also be attend- 
ed to: running at the ring, and cutting at 
potatoes on the tops of sticks, cannot be too 
frequently practised. 

“It is very adviseable that some of our 
yeomanry cavalry should haye light field- 
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pieces attached to them, and trained in the 
same; manner as the royal horse artillery. 
We have few volunteer artillery, except ‘in 
some of the seaport towns, and they are train- 
ed to heavy guns. 

«* Thave no doubt that if the French ef- 
fect a landing in this country, they will bring 
with them «a large quantity of light artillery. 
The field-pieces which General Humbert 
took to Ireland in the last war, were light 
three-pounders; they were worked by few 
men, and drawn by two bad horses even over 
the worst roads.” 


Arr. VI.-—4 Treatise on the Science of Defence, for the Sword, Bayonet, and Pike, in close 
Action. By Axtony Gorvon, A. AM. Cuptain of Invalids, retired. pp. 66. 40. 


THE science of defence is a subject so 
interesting and important, that a work 
which can give any new ideas upon it will 
not fail to command some degree of atten- 
tion. Captain Gordon's theory, according 
to his own account, has met with the ap- 
probation of some officers in the army, 
and among the rest of General Burgoyne. 
But if this officér could give implicit cre- 
dit to the assertion of Captain Gordon, 


that “‘ this science doubles the number of 


the forces in all times and places cf close 
action, and that it invigorates each man 
with an addition of power twenty times 
greater than his natural force,” he must 
possess.a much Jarger portion of credulity 
than it falls-to our lot to enjoy. This by 
the bye does not at all appear from General 
Burgoyne’s letter on the subject, which is 
printed at the end of the volume: 

‘That our readers may know what the 
author’s pretensions are, we shall examine 
his book rather fully. 

An his introduction he expresses the sur- 
prize that he felt when hé first joined his 
regiment, at finding ‘ no exercise for close 
action;’ he then ¢nquired what was the 
mode practised‘on the ccm inent, but there 
he was astonished to find the same system, 
or rather the same want of system, uni- 
versally . prevalent. Then, with all. the 
exultation-of an alchymist who-.had found 
the. philosopher's stone, he tells us that 
‘sat-length.he was gratified with a sight 
of the exercise in question, which stilkre- 
mains: dormant in the: magazines of anti+ 
glity ; in those magazines which are stored 
with gold anddiamonds, from which great 
kings, philosophers, orators, poets, and his- 
torians, have illumined themselyes and 
their countries.” The subject of this rare 
discovery, which it. should seem was re- 
served fur captain: Gordon-to make, he 
ebligingly gongents tolay betore the public: 
The first section opens with ‘* the-pro» 


gress of arms,” and contains some useful 


information for young ladies and gentle- 
men respecting certain shows formerly 
celebrated among the Greeks, which were 
calied Olympic and Isthmian games. This 
is followed by a description of. the gladia- 
torial combats at Rome, equally novel and 
interesting as the former. The captain, 
We suppose with a view to astonish his un- 
learned readers, has plentifully bedecked 
these pages with quotations from Horace, 
Vegetius, Cicero, and Homer : at length 
he ventures to draw the following conclu- 
sion: that ‘* the loss of the science of de- 
fence, and of all discipline, concurred in 
accelerating the fall of the Roman empire.” 
The next line transports us to the year 
1575, when we are told the first effort was 
made to recall the science of defence by 
Charles XI. of France; but it seems * the 
reformers,” as Captain Gordon calls them, 
were not quite so well acquainted with the 
power of the lever as he is; ‘¢ it is there- 
fore no wonder that science should have 
retrograded, or remained stationary for a 
long interval.” 

In the four following sections are de- 
scribed the different guards, thrusts, and 
cuts, which are used in fencing, aceom- 
panied with appropriate and well-executed 
plates. An itch for Latin quotations 
seems to have so possessed the learned 
captain, that he is determined to bring 
them ai any rate, in defiance both of sense 
and reason. Thus, for example, in the 
tollowing passage : 

** Suppose your adversary will not ad- 
vance, but rather wait, for the purpose of 
timing you in your first movement. He 


stands guarded in tierce to allure, you 
engage his blade in quarte, that he may 
time you with his quarte-over, as you ad- 
vance, {rem the point volante’ in tierce, 
and his foible will be precisely applied: to 
your fort ; from this position Kuri down a 
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vertical cut; end your cut in a thrust 
along his blade, over the arm. If you 
succeed in this stroke, as you must if you 
do your duty, you may continue to pour 
in thrust after thrust incessantlytill he sub- 
mits. For you are to carry in your mind 
the memento of Virgil. 

‘‘ Hex tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere 

morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debeliare superbos.” 


** Which,” says the captain, ‘ is thus 
elegantly translated by Mr. Dryden. 
“To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to 

free; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 

He then goes on. “‘ If, however, your 
antagonist hath recovered quickly, and 
parried your assault by the pointe volante, 
which seems to be the only parade ade- 
quate to the purpose, the assault may be 
continued.” p. 27. 

The captain thus opens his next sec- 
tion. 

«© Reader—in the preceding sections 
you have a sketch of these elements, the 
cultivation of which rendered the Romans 
invincible in close action. Should you 
perceive symptoms of Janguor either in 
the writer or yourself, from too close an 
attention to rigid principles, you are re- 
commended to lay down the treatise and- 
vary the scene.” p. 25. 

Were we to consult our own inclination 
merely we should cordially take his advice, 
and “ Jay down this treatise’ without 
the probability of being tempted to take 
it up again, but our duty, as reviewers, 
calis upon us to go through with the task 
we have undertaken, and we shall there- 
fore spend a few minutes more with the 
Captain. 

He confesses himself that he is ‘a little 
fatigued,” and by way of recreation pro- 
poses ‘a littie excursion,” in which he 
begs for the honour of his reader's com- 
pany. ‘ It.canuot be unpleasant to re- 
view some small portion of those flowery 
fields which are sown with golden grain. 
If it. be a deviation, it will not be an un- 
profitable one, to pay a short visit to the 
father of the established exercises. You 
wili be sure to find him always at home.” 
p- 2y. It is not till after another quota- 
tion from Virgil, and another elegant 
translation by Mr. Dryden, that we are 
informed who this domestic old gentleman 
is. He turns out to be Homer, who, it 
appears, was the most able tactician, and 
the best instructor in the art of war, that 
ever existed. Of course, a long eulogium is 


called forth from captain Gordon. The 
following extract from it will probably 
amuse our readers, 


« Are any modern returns comparable to 
that of Homer, either in beauty, accuracy, 
or in the magnitude and importance of the 
information contained 2 Can you with such a 
model before your eyes, find it difficult to 
make a return of the strength of a few batta- 
lions? and to observe “ whether or not their 
“ formation is according to order, the proper 
* distances in column aad echelon are pre- 
* served, the wheelings just, the formations 
“* into line true,” &c. &c. &c.; but unluck- 
ily, he has left no return of the accurate mode 
of engaging and of fighting your troops in 
close action ; no mode of defence or ofiences 
no mode of making accurate thurst, cuts, and 
pore and as you have no practice ofthat 
cind, you can have no returas. Your returns 
and observations must be confined to the 
movements, which are only preluminary steps, 
subservient to the action; but these go no 
farther, they enter not into the science of ate 
tack or defence; they cease unluckily, in 
the crisis of action! the crisis which cails the 
loudest for science and dexterity, 

Had Homer, the father of the established 
exercises, existed at this moment, how enrap- 
tured must he have felf himself in witnessing 
that divine enthusiasm which animates every 
bosom from the one extremity of the empire 
to the other. Now might he exclaim, 

“ To count them all demands a thousand 

tongues, 

*“ A throat of brass, 

lungs.” 


and adamantine 


“* You see that his style ia marching the 
phalanges in review before you, in slow 
and quick time, has never been paruileled. 
His idea was that they should move in a 
perfect line, without cither opening, swerving, 
floating, doubling, or pressing ; that in every 
cadenced step, they should strike the ground, 
soas to make it resound, and, as it were, 
tremble and burn beneath their fect; nor 
is it possible to give any idea of it in any 
other words than his own: 

& 3 Ze, soay, dioti rs wp! yAav ware v8 noire’ 

Taia 0° wresovaxide, 

The vigour of tiis line is beyond the power 
of any translation. Although you cannot 
equal, it is laudabie to imitate his precision in 
dressing and marching.” 


“Tt is evident, from every line in Homer, 
that if he hada fault, it consisted in his excess 
of accuracy in marching and dresssing the 
forces square to the front. If a single man 
stood on parade, or marched, with any part 
of his face or shoulder half an inch out of the 
line, he considered the whole line deranged. 
The moderns have adopted his ideas as to 
dressing ; but the officers having been once 
ety he would permit no changing of their 

3C2 
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positions ; he would not permit the captain, 
tor example, on the right to change to the 
left, and from that to tne right, four times in 
the course of a few minutes. 

“Instructed by the precepts of Homer, Phi- 
lip of Macedon reformed his phalanx, and 
subverted the liberties of Greece. This same 
discipline enabled Xenophon to perform won- 
ders. ‘lhis great, perhaps greatest of gene- 
ra's, and writers, took all his military ideas 
from Homer: with a mere handful, never ex 
ceeding 13,000 men, he surmounted every 
difficulty of rivers, mountains, and superior 
and surrounding enemies, and effected his 
fanious retreat, after a march of 1155 Jeagues. 
Fired by these glorious exploits, and confi- 
dent in the stiperiorify of his military system, 
Philip projected the plan of overturning the 
Persian empire; iate prevented him from 
executing this project, which, of course, de- 
volved upon his son. By the means of Ho- 
mer, which he caretully placed under his pil- 
low every night, Alexander readily accom- 
plished what his father had so ably projected.” 


We now come to the most important 
part of Captain Gordon’s book, in which 
he proposes a new method of attack and 
defence with the bayonet. He wishes 
that our troops should be instructed in a 
regular and scientific use of that weapon. 
As far as relates to single combat this is 
all very feasible, but to suppose that a 
charge of bayonets can be rendered more 
irresistible by a knowledge of the rules of 
fencing, betrays a considerable portion of 
* credulity. In the tremendous shock of 
two contending armies, the skill of the 
swordsman can avail nothing; muscular 
Strength must determine the contest: a 
soldier will then have neither opportunity 
hor power to practise any of the fourteen 
Tules which Captain Gordon has laid 


down. A charging army is like a violent 
and rapid torrent, which by its weight 
and velocity bears down every thing be- 
for it; if the line therefore be at once 
compact, firm, and swift, nothing can 
withstand it, for common experience will 
teach every man to make his thrust in 
the most powerful and effective way. 
Captain Gordon's rules for the defence of 
infantry against cavalry, especially where 
they encounter in small bodies is deserv- 
ing attention. Individual skill and per- 
sonal activity will go tar towards deciding 
the contest. 

In the appendix Captain Gordon at- 
tempts to prove the assertion that by the 
adoption of his plan “ the namber of forces 
would be doubled in all times and in all 
places.” That a disciplined army has atr 
evident advantage over an undisciplined 
one, no one, we believe, will attempt to 
deny, but that any degree of skill can give 
a man ‘¢ an additional pewer twenty times 
greater than his natural force,” requires 
such an uncommon stretch of our credu- 
lity, that although the captain triumphant- 
ly concludes with quod est demonstrandum, 
we must beg leave to withhold our belief. 

Captain Gordon has adopted a new 
theory, and like all other men in a similar 
case, he cannot be content with praising 
it as it deserves, but he must attempt to 
prove that it will perform impossibilities. 
We wish for his own sake, as well as that 
of his readers, that he would have given 
his book to the world ina more simple 
and modest garb, for the affectation of 
great learning, where only plain and 
simple language is necessary, is of all the 
kinds of pedantry the most disgusting. 


Arr. VII.—n Essay on Naval Tactics, Systematical and Historical, with explanatory 


Plates. In four Parts, 
Scoltish Ante wn 
303. 52 plates. 


good reason for ddubting) that the splendid 
success which hak crowned every general 
action in which the British fleets have been 
engaged, from Lord Rodney's victery on 


IF it is true i indeed there seems no 


the 12th of April, 1782, to the battle of 


Trafalgar, has been owing ina great mea- 
sure to the theory of naval tactics laid down 
in the book before us, no doubt can exist 
ofits high importance and real intrinsic 
merit. Deeply impressed with this senti- 
fuent, and anxious that the author should 
have every possible justice done to him, 
we reserved his work for our present vo- 
hune, in div hope of being abies w prevail 


By Joun Crerx, sy. of Edin, Fellow af” the Society ot 
rics, and of the Royal Socictg gy Edinburgh. second Edition. Ato. pp. 


on some of our naval acquaintance to fa- 
vour us with sucha critical and professional 
review of it as the magnitude of the subject 
may justly demand. In this hope, how- 
ever, we have been disappointed: the exi- 
gencies of the public have put swords inte 
those hands inio which we would giadly 
have placed the pen, and by requiring 
from them practical: comments on Mr. 
Clerk’s theory, have deprived ourselves 
and wur readers of the benefit of their cri- 
ticism. Nothing therefore remains for us 
but to give a short analysis of this valuable 
essay.” 

‘Lhe volume before us is divided inte 
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four parts: of these the first was printed 
separately in 1781, not for the purpose of 
sale, but of being distributed among the 
naval friends of the author. It was again 
reprinted by itself in the year 1790; but 
it does not appear that the other three 
parts were published previous to 1804, the 
date of the present edition. 

The general introduction is for the mpst 
part historical, and is intended to show 
that notwithstanding the acknowledged 
bravery and general naval skill of our sea- 
men, and notwithstanding the success that 
had usually attended us in rencounters of 
single ships,yet not a single general ac- 
tion had been fairly fought on equal terms 
with decisive effect against the French, or 
French and Spaniards combined, from 
Matthew’s’s aftair in the Mediterranean, in 
1744, to admiral Grayes’s action off the 
Chesapeak, in 1781. But if the British 
had on these occasions taken no ships from 
the enemy, neither had they lest any, so 
that in this point of view the two contend- 
ing parties were nearly equal. With re- 
gard, hewever, to another very important 
circumstance, a very material difference 
subsisted between the French and English. 
The former being a continental power, 
and accustomed to make war by means of 
its army, considered its navy as principally 
useful in giving protection to its trade, 
and co-operating occasionally with _ its 
military forces. Hence the French com- 
manders by sea naturally adopted a defen- 
sive system of tactics ; while the English, 
on the other hand, placing their chief re- 
liance for active warfare on their fleets, 
have bent all their attention to the ma- 
nceuyres requisite for compelling the ene- 
my to close action. This difference in 
the naval character of the two nations has 
been constantly increasing, so that now it 
seems to be completely understood by both 
parties that the British must be the assail- 
ants, and that the greatest advantage which 
the French can ever hope for is, to escape 
from the field of battle with as little da- 
mage as possible. Hence Mr, Clerk’s book 
is not, properly speaking, so much a system 
of naval tactics, as of that branch of them 
which treats of the most decisive method 
of conducting an attack. On the science 
of defence he is wholly silent; but we 
trust that the time will never come when 
the British navy shall have cause to regret 
this deficiency. 

The first part relates to the attack from 
the windward, as practised by single ships 
aud by fleets. The author shews that in 
the former case it has always been the 


custom for the commander of the attack- 
ing ship to make his approaches in such a 
manner as to be on equal terms with the 
enemy during the whole of his course. A 
ship may be brought to close action by a 
superior sailer to windward in three ways: 
first, by running down astern and getting 
nearly into the wake of the enemy, and 
then coming up close alongside; secondly, 
by shooting ahead then wearing and run- 
ning down on the weather-bow of the 
enemy, forcing him to bear away to lee- 
ward ; or thirdly, on coming parallel to 
the enemy, to bear down directly end- 
wise till the two vessels are sufficiently 
near for close action. In the two first 
cases it is obvious that whenever the ship 
receiving the attack can bring its broadside 
to bear, the ship making the attack can 
also ¢o the same, and therefore that they 
are on equal terms ; and it is equally ma- 
nifest that in the third case the attacking 
ship, during the whole time that she is 
bearing down, is exposed to a raking 
broadside from her antagonist, to which 
she has nething to oppose but her two 
bow-chases: hence it must necessarily 
happen that the attacking ship will be 
more or less damaged in her rigging, be- 
fore she has an opportunity of commencing 
the action, in consequence of which her 
antagonist may generally take the option 
of sailing off without injury, or of com- 
mencing a close action under very favour- 
able circumstances. 

From the combats of single ships, Mr. 
Clerk proceeds next to ‘the method of 
bringing fleets into action. In almost all 
these cases the British have been the as- 
sailants, and by attempting too much have 
very generally failed of their object. The 
aim of the British admirals, in conformity 
to the fighting instructions, has been to 
detain and bring to close action the whole 
of an enemy’s squadron: in conformity 
with which the van ship of the British has 
been directed on the van ship of the ene- 
my, and so of every other ship in succes- 
sion. Butthis can be done only by bear- 
ing down endwise, ship for ship upon the 
enemy, or forming the line abreast, or 
else,in the lasking method in which the 
line is formed ahead, and directed ina 
slanting position on the enemy. In the 
first of these cases, an engagement be- 
tween two fleets may be considered as a 
combat between several pairs of ships, iu 
which the assailants make the attack in 
the most disadvantageous manner possi- 
ble, as already shewn in the case of single 
ships, Jn the second method, it is obvi- 
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ous that the less slanting, or the more 
perpendicular the line otf attack is, the 
more it approaches to the first case, and 
is liable to the same objections: and in 
proportion as the course is made more 
slanting, it is manifest that a longer line 
must be described before thevan ship of the 
assailing squadron can fetch the van of the 
enemy, during the whole of which course 
the van ships being exposed to a heavy 
fire from nearly the whole of the enemy's 
line, will suffer proportionably, and be 
more or less disabled. But if even a 
single ship in the van of the attacking 
fleet is materially injured, her course will 
be retarded, as also will be that of every 
ship in her rear: hence the headmost 
ships will be separated from the rest, and 
exposed to an unequal combat with the 
enemy. If the damaged ship is unable to 
proceed, or if her second astern is impa- 
tient to join the van, the wounded ship 
must be passed either to windward or lee- 
ward: in either of which cases time is 
Jost, and the line runs a great risk of being 
broken: not io mention that each ship 
which passes to leeward is subject to be 
raked fore and ait, while performing this 


maneuvre. Another circumstance de- 


cisively in favour of the fect thus aitack- 
ed, is that the ships composing it present 


their windward or starboard broadsides to 
the enemy, and therefore their shot takes 
a’ much longer range than the larboard 
batteries of their adversaries, and this in 
proportion to the force of the wind at the 
time. Hence it appears that a fleet to 
windward joining ‘battle with another to 
leeward in the manner described, even if 
both parties are equally willing, must suf- 
fer severely, especially in its rigging, be- 
fore it has an opportunity of retaliating : 
and where the #leet receiving the attack 
is not disposed to come to close action, 
it may readily retire under cover of the 
smoke of both fleets from an adversary al- 
ready crippled. Such was the relative 
state of British and French naval tac- 
tics during many years: the former aim- 
ing at the entire destruction of the enemy, 
mide the attack as described; in conse- 
quence of which the van of the British 
was always more or less crippled, and 
separated from the rest of the fleet, and 
thas began the action with the van of the 
enemy unsupporteds and to great disad- 
vantage ; in the mean time the van ships 
of the enemy, after a short action, wore in 
succession, and passed to leeward, while 
the rest of their fleet making sail ahead, 
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the fire of the whole line on the British 
van, before the centre and rear divisions 
could come up to its support. Thus the 
enemy was enabled to form a new line, 
unmolested, two or three miles to leeward 
of the former, in readiness to repeat pre- 
cisely the same’ maneeuvre, if their ad- 
versaries were at all disposed to hazard a 
second attack. So entirely were the 
French convinced of the efficacy of this 
system of defence, that they often volun- 
tarily yielded the wind to the British, and 
as often gained the advantage in the sub- 
sequent battle, as far as withdrawing un- 
hurt and damaging their adversaries can 
be called an advantage. 

Having thus explained the old system 
of naval tactics, both of the British and 
French, as far as regards the attack from 
the windward, Mr. Clerk proceeds to 
cite, in confirmation of the objections 
which he has made to this mode of pro- 
ceeding, the batiles of admiral Byng off 
Minorca, admiral Byron off Grenada, ad- 
mirai Arbuthnoi oif the Chesapeak, and 
admiral Rodney off Martinico; in all of 
which the British line being disordered 
while at a distance, the van has been se- 
arated trom the rest of the fleet, and has 
ad to sustain the whole fire of the enemy 
ship by ship, as they passed, in succession, 
to form) azew line to leeward. 

The mode of attack proposed by Mr, 
Clerk to supersede that, the disadvan- 
tages of whicli he has thus demonstrated, 
is the following: let the attacking fleet, 
instead of forming one long line, be ar- 
ranged in three parallel divisions or cos 
lums. When the headmost ships of the 
fleet have got within the distance of three 
or four miles from the rear of the enemy to 
leeward, let one of the divisions be de- 
tached to force an attack on the three or 
four rear ships of the enemy, by falling in 
their wake, and coming up alongside, 
while the rest of the fleet forms a line by 
divisions to the windward, in order to ob- 
serve that part of the enemy’s squadron 
which is not engaged. This being done, 
and the wind still continuing in the same 
quarter as at first, one of two things must - 
necessarily happen: either the enemy 
must abandon the ships in his rear that 
are already engaged; or he must return 
to their support, and come into action to 
a disadvantage, and as close as his adver- 
sary pleases. Having laid down the ge- 
ral plan of attack, Mr. Clerk proceeds in 
the subsequent sections to examine the 
difierent methods by which the remainder 
of the encmy’s fleet may attempt to dis- 














engage their rear ships. They may at- 
tempt it in four ways, by tacking to wind- 
ward in succession, or all at once, or wear- 
ing to leeward in succession, with the van 
ahead, or at once with the rear ahead. 
But in none of these cases, as the author 
shews by diagrams, can the enemy suc- 
ceed without coming, at a disadvantage, 
into close action with the reserved part of 
the adverse fleet. _ 

If the commander of the enemy is 
aware in time of the meditated attack upon 
his rear, he will endeavour to avoid it-by 
wearing and éndeavouring to pass to lee- 
ward of the other fleet: on the contrary 
tack ; but the time requisite for this will 
enable his adversary to obstruct the line of 
his course, and either bring him to close 
action, or force him directly to leeward : 
in which latter case he must sustain a 


‘cannonade on equal terms, and will pro- 


bably lose any ship that happens accident- 
ally to be crippled. 

The concluding sections of the first part 
are occupied in demonstrating what would 
be the modifications of the attack from the 
windward in case of a change of wind dur- 
ing the action. 

The second part relates to the attack of 
fleets from the leeward, This may take 
place when the two opponent squadrons 
are on the same or on opposite tacks. Of 
the first case, or the simple attack, there 
are very few examples, the French always 
preferring to receive battle to leeward, or 
on contrary tacks to windward. This 
latter, called by Mr. Clerk the cross at- 
taek, used to be thus conducted: the lead- 
ing ship of the leeward fleet fetching the 
enemy as near the van as possible, the two 
squadrons were brought parallel, and con- 
tinued under easy sail, exchanging broad- 
sides till they had entirely passed each 
other. By this manner of proceeding ‘the 
hostile fleets engaged indeed on equal 
terms; but the action was necessarily of 
such short duration, as to prevent any thing 
decisive from taking place, Suppose the 
rate of sailing in each fleet to be no more 
than two miles and a half an hour (a mo- 
tion absolutely necessary to give the rud- 
der a good command of the ship), then 
the time during which any two ships can 
be in direct opposition to each other does 
not exceed halt a minute, and the space 


between any two contiguous ships in the 


same line will be passed over in one mi- 
nute and a half, if the ships are drawn up 
with the usual intervals between each 
other. Therefore, in order that each ship 
should give and receive only as many 
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broadsides as there are ships in the oppo- 
site squadron, every broadside must be 
prepared in a minute and a half, and dis- 
charged in half a minute. 

In order to make the attack from the 
leeward more decisive than it has hitherto 
been, Mr. Clerk proposes the manoeuvre 
of cutting the enemy’s line. This can 
only be done when the two fleets meet on 
opposite tacks ; and the most simple man- 
ner of eifecting it is for the van ship of the 
attacking squadron, instead of ranging pa- 
ralle] with and to leeward of the enemy, 
to pass through the first interval that oc- 
curs, and thus lead the line directly across 
that of the enemy. In consequence of 
this the van of the leeward fleet will be to 
windward of the enemy’s rear, while its 
rear will still be to leeward of the enemy’s 
van: thus the attacking squadron will pre- 
serve its own line entire, while that of its 
adversary will be cut in two. Further, 
the ships in the rear division thus inter- 
cepted having their progress obstructed, 
are very likely to crowd one upon the 
other and get into confusion, in which’ 
state they must be forced to leeward. 

If the line of the enemy is cut within 
thrée ships from the rear, these ships must 
necessarily be forced so far to leeward, 
that the admiral of the attacking fleet, 
having detached a sufficient force to com- 
pel them to a speedy surrender, will be able 
to form the rest of his squadron in line of 
battle between the main body of the inter- 
cepted rear of the enemy ; the consequence 
of which will be, that these ships will be 
secured before the enemy’s van can be 
brought to their assistance, nor can he 
possibly recover them without previously 
defeating in close action the interposed 
line of battle. 

When the line of the enemy is cut near 
the centre, ail the ships astern of the in- 
terval through which the attacking fleet 
has past will be retarded and forced to lee- 
ward: in the mean time. the van of the 
assailants ranging to windward, and their 
centre and rear coming up, the encmy’s 
rear will be forced to put before the wind, 
and will probably lose all their heavy sail- 
ing vessels before thei van can give any 
assistance, : 

Similar consequences will ensue if the 
line of the enemy is cut so as to separate 
the rest ef the ficet from the van ;. but in 
this case the attack being made—on the. 
combined rear ald centre of the enemy, 
the success will not be so certain. 

Another mode of attack from the lee- 
ward is, for the yan ship of the attacking 
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‘suadron, followed by the three next 
* crn, to range under the lee of the ene- 
while the fifth ship, with all the rest: 
‘stern, passes across the enemy’s line and 
thus cutsit iniwo. This mode, like the 
preceding, divides itself into three separate 
cases. If the attack is made on the four 
sternmost ships of the enemy, the four 
leading ones of the attacking squadron 
range close under their lee, while the rest 
pass between the fourth and fifth from the 
enemy’s rear, thus completely eo gern | 
these four ships from their friends, whic 
being vigorously attacked both on the 
windward and leeward quarters, and also 
ahead, must necessarily be taken. If phe 
enemy's line is cut about the centre, in the 
manner just described, the success is more 
doubtful, as the four ships detached to 
leeward will have to sustain unsupported 
a cannonade from half the enemy's squa- 
dron. Still greater will be the risk of 
failure when the line of the enemy is cut 
between the van and centre; so that upon 
the whole Mr. Clerk is of opinion that 
this mede of attack should be directed 
only upon the enemy’s rear. 
A third modification of attack from the 
leeward is, for the attacking admiral to 
‘fetch the centre of the enemy's fleet with 
his leading ship, to range with the van and 
‘half the centre to leeward of the enemy, 
and to pass aeross his line with the remain- 
ing half of the fleet. By this means, if 
the two fleets are of equal force, say 24 
$ail each, the 12 rear ships of the enemy 
will be separated from the rest at the very 
time in which they are ehgaged with an 
, equal squadron to leeward. The headmost 
ships ‘of this rear division will be forced to 
leeward by the ship which cut the line, 
and will be pressed still further and ftir- 
ther down the wind as the rest of the at- 
tacking squadron comes up. In the mean 
time, the leading ships of the division 
which passed to leeward having ranged 
beyond the enemy’s rear, will put about 
in succession to obstruct his passage to 
Jeeward on the starboard quarter, while 
the ‘rear ships of the windward division 
will bear down on the larboard. In these 
circumstances the intercepted division of 
the enemy must put about to go before 
the wind, and in effecting this will be se- 
yertly raked by the van ships of the wind - 
ward division, with the certainty of bavitig 
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21 his trippled ships picked up by the 
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vessels that are closely pressing én hi 
starboard and larboard quarters. At thé 
moment of cutting the line the van ship of 
the enemy will be at least two miles ahead; 
and the distance will have considerably 
increased betore any meastites can bé 
taken to assist the intercepted part of his 
fleet ; so that they will be able to give 
little or no molestation till the crippled 
ships of his rear are secured by the assdile 
ants. 

The last mode of attack investigated 
by Mr. Clerk is the perpendicular, or the 
attack at right angles. Suppose a nume- 
rous fleet, formed in an irregular line 
abreast, extended to a great length from 
windward to leeward, and let a much 
sinaller hostile fleet be observed, as the 
fog clears, steering in a Contrary direction 
to the larger fleet, with the line of battle 
formed ahead, at a few miles distance. In 
this sittation of affairs (as actually happen- 
ed in the morning of the battle off Cape 
St. Viticent), it is plain that the larger 
fleet may be defeated with the loss of his 
windward ships. ‘The smaller fleet must 
push on to windward, and divide the ene- 
my’s line between the fifth and sixth 
ship to windward ; then the whole fieet 
tacking at the same time, a sufficient 
force from the réar must be detached to 
carry the intercepted ships, while the van 
forms a line to leeward of the divisions 
now engaged in close action, in order to 
preveii the rest of the larger fleet from 
working to windward, and disengaging 
the division thus cut off. 

The third part of this work consists 
only of a few pages written in a very de- 
sultory manner, and applying the prin- 
ciples laid down in the two former parts 
. the engagements of Matthews and 

yng. 

The fourth part is entirely historical, 
and narrates the gallant action of Sir 
Samuel Hood, in Basse Terre roads, St. 
Christopher’s, February 24, 1782. Ad- 
miral Rodney’s battle of the 12th of April, 
1782, and the two actions in the East 
Indies, between Sir Edward Hughes and 
Suffrein, on the 17th of February, and 
the 12th of April in the same year. 

The style is plain and clear, and the nu- 
fierous diagrams rerider the various des- 
ctiptions sufficiently intelligible even to 
those who are but very superticially u¢- 
qtainted with naval tactics. 
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Art. VIIL—Nuval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain from 1727 to 1783. - By 
Rosert Beatson, Esg. L. L. D. 6 vols. 8vo. 


THE work before us is intended as a 
sequal to Dr. Campbell’s Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, and accordingly commences where 
that useful publication terminates. It is 
divided into two parts or series, of three 
volumes each; of which the former part, 
which concludes with the peace of 1762, 
was first published about sixteen years 
ago, and is reprinted without any material 
citeration in the present edition. 

The arrangement of these memoirs is 
chronological, and in the form of annals : 
the first, second, fourth, and. fifth volumes 
@r@ historical and narrative ; the third and 
sixth volumes are appendixes to the two 
parts, and are occupied by various useful 
documents, which could not without in- 
convenience have been introduced into the 
narrative. 

The account of the naval transactions is 
full and compleat; giving a particular 
account not only of the combats of fleets 
and squadrons, but noticing every action 
fought by single ships in the public ser- 
vice, and the more remarkable of those 
in which privateers have been engaged. 
The military transactions are “ only such 
as have a relation to maritime affairs, or 
are connected with naval services.” But 
though this is the declaration of the au- 
thor in the preface, yet the interesting 
events of the revolution war in America 
have in,many instances seduced him-to 
deviate from his original intention; for 

we know not by what latitude of con- 
struction the surprise at Trenton, and the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, can 
be considered as in the smallest degree 
connected with naval transactions. 

The pen of Dr. Beatson is so generally 
characterized by fairness and impartiality, 
that we are both surprised and concerned 
to find him still bestowing on the Ameri- 
can republicans the appellation of rebels, 

and in many instances declining to center 


on Washington, Gates, Lincoln, and the 
other leaders, the title of general. The 
display of such a petty party-spirit, is a 
proof of bad taste and illiberality, and is 
no nore justifiable than it would be to call 
the royal house of Brunswick a dynasty of 
usurpers, and the convention that decreed 
the expulsion of James II. an assembly 
of rebels and traitors. 

The frequent want of success attending 
our general naval actions with the Fretich, 
previously to the great victory on the 12th 
of April 1782, is not attributed to a defect 
in our system of naval tactics, but to the 
imperfect state of our naval signals: it 
may, as appears to us, with great propriety 
be charged to both causes. 

Another instance in which Dr. Beatsog 
differs from received opinion, is in repre- 
senting the division of the enemy's line of 
battle by admiral Rodney, on the 12th of 
April, as the effect of accident and the 
wind, and not of a preconcetted plan. 
In part perhaps this may have been the 
case, but as the British admiral, before he 
sailed from England, was certainly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Clerk’s essay on naval 
tactics, in which this manoeuvre i§ pro» 
posed ; as he also had expressed his ap- 
probation of it, and his reselution to prac- 
tise it on the first opportunity, it is surely 
reasonable to conclude, that, although ac- 
cident may have created the opportunity, 
yet some credit is to be given to the ad- 
miral for availing himself of it. 

Dr. Beatson has performed the task 
which he has undertaken so well, that we 
trast he wiH consider himself as in some 
degrée bound to undertake the naval his+ 
tory of the last war, and record those 
splendid triumphs of our maritime forces, 
which have beén equalled by no country, 
aitd in no age, and to which Britain is so 
deeply indebted both for her glory and 

her safety. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL ECONOMY. ° 


IN this important department, the last year furnishes us only with three articles, 


The “ Communications to the Board of Agriculture,” 
abundantly superfluous, yet contains a few papers of sterling value. 


considered as a whole, is most 
Mr. Lawrence’s 


Treatise on Cattle is entitled to the merit of practical utility ; and Mr. Luecock’s work 
on the nature and properties of wool, contains matter of high interest both to the gra- 
zier, the wool-stapler, and the general reader. 


Art. L.—A General Treatise on Cattle, the Ox, the Sheep, and the Swine ; comprehending 


their Breeding, Management, and Diseases. 
8vo. pp. 650. 


ville, by Joun LawRENCE. 


Mr. LAWRENCE is author of the 
*¢ New Farmer’s Calendar,” a ‘* Treatise 
on Horses,” and other works connected 
with agriculture, which have great repu- 
tation for utility. He has joined to very 
extensive personal experience and obser- 
vation the result of the experience and 
observation of many of the best writers, 
ancient and modern, who have treated on 
cattle and the comparative excellencies of 
the various breeds of them. A large body 
of facts and opinions as to their manage- 
ment and diseases are brought together 
in these pages; they are related with per- 
spicuity, and reasoned on with judgment. 
We consider Mr. Lawrence as a writer of 
good seuse and extensive observation, and 
as being exempt from those vulgar preju- 
dices which i ignorance has generated and 
obstinacy per peinated onthe general treat- 
ment of cattle, and particularly on thyir 
diseases. In his humorous and spirited 
attacks on quack medicines and quack 
doctors we heartily join, and cannot but 
express our surprize as well as regret, 
since stock of every description is bred 
with such care, and reared to such perfec- 
tion, that the value of them has of late 
years incredibly increased; yet we have 
few or no persons profe ssionally conver- 
sant in their diseases, or regularly educated 
in the investigation of them. Mr. Law- 
rence may see, by a reference to the An- 


Dedicaied to the Right Hon. Lord Somer 


nual Review (vel. I. p. 755), that the ne- 
cessity of some such plan as he now pro- 
poses for the education of a number of 
persons in comparative nosology, to be 
afterwards distributed over the country, 
had before impressed itself upon . our 
minds, and that we suggested it to the 
consideration of a worthy baronet, who 
has for many years evinced great zeal in 
the interests of agriculture. Mr. Law- 
reice’s proposal is, that 


« The affair of providing ihe country ¥ ith 
reguiar-bred surgeons, for the pr: acti Ce a cut: 
tle medicine, be immediately undertaken by 
the agricultural societies; at least, that the 
expe rime nt be made by some of the most 
couside rable, each society engaging a gentie- 
man of that description, at_a sufficient and 
repectable annual stipend. The contract may 
run in such form, that should the surg 
annual emolume nt from practi ‘e, come short 
of the stipulated sum, the deticiency y should 
annually be made good by his patrons the 
society. No person to = engaged on any 
pretence,~ but who shall have received the 
usual education of a sur ly and have attend- 
the hospitals the usual leugth of time. A 
selection of vetcrinary text-books to be made, 
and the books purchased for the use ot the 
surgeon, but to remain the property of the 
society. "This may consist of Gibsons last 
edition, 2 vols. Bracken, Bartlett, Osmer, 
Layard, with our late writers ; and La Fosse 
and Bourgelat from the French, with what- 
ever may have been published since theix 
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LAWRENCE’S TREATISE ON CATTLE. 


time, by authority of the French veterinary 
schools. Ali the members of the society and 
their connections, as far as their influence may 
extend, to entrust the care of their diseased 
animals to the surgeon appointed, at a fair 
and liberal charge tor his attendance and me- 
dicines. ‘The surgeon to keep a regular his- 
tory of all the cases which shall come under 
his inspection, including the presumed causes 
and symptoms of the disease, with the proba- 
ble methods of prevention; his mode of treat- 
ment, a particular detail of the medicines 
prescribed, their operation, with every rela- 
tive and useful remark which may occur. A 
elear written copy of such veterinary transac- 
tions, to be delivered annually, and on a cer- 
tain day, to the society, te remain at their 
disposal.” 


After endeavouring to impress strongly 
on his readers the belief that all infallible 
receipts are infallible nonsense, Mr. Law- 
rence says, 


“ There is only one view, in which I can 
give them hopes, but those,are of the most 
brilliant kind, and well worth their utmost 
attempts to encourage ; 1 mean the hopes, or 
rather compiete certainty of success, from 
the infallible receipt of prevention, singly 
worth more than all the infailible cordials 
and medicines ever advertised. It should be 
considered, that anunals living in a state of 
nature, reguiated by the reason and experi- 
euce of man, would be alinost exempt trom 
disease. That their appetites, unlike ourown, 
may be held under a constant controul, That 
their diseases result purely, even in the case 
of hereditary detects,‘from the negligence or 
erroneous treatment of their owners. They 
are either exposed too much to the rigours 
and changes of the weather, or they ar gorged 
with food, denied a sufiicient quantity, or sup- 
plied with such as isunwholesome. Here we 
have the chief causes of their maladies, learn 
to preveut then, instead of undertaking the te- 
dious, unsuitable, and hopeless task of learning 
tocure them. Of all things, let the propric- 
tors of cattle renounce for ever the insane 
tolly, of o:fering premiums for specilics to cure 
incurable diseases! and the hope of provid- 
ing medicines, which, by a miraculous opera- 
tion, WHI enable men to continue in the ha- 
bit of exposing their animals to the constant 
risk of such diseases; tor example, sheep in 
those situations, which nature has decreed 
shall for ever rot them.” 

Concerning the rot, doctors, sheep-doc- 
tors, have long disagreed: it has been at- 
tributed to various causes, and lately with 
much confidence to the fluke, the embryo 
of which, it is supposed, being taken inter- 
naily by the animal with its food, pro- 
duces the disease so called. Mr. Law- 
rence suspects the effect to have been iis- 


* In one of the notes to The Temple of Nature, 
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taken for the cause, and demands of those 
who suppose them to have been received 
from without “ in the state of eggs or 
seed, to demonstrate by what route such 
seeds could possibly arrive at and enter 
into the substance of the liver and brain, 
or the blood-vessels of an animal body ; 
and farther to exhibit specific patterns of 
those insects living upon the earth without 
the body. It is mere assertion (he conti- 
nues) that real flukes have been found ad- 
hering to plants and stones, nor do the 
worms bred in the animal body bear any 
certain specific similitude to earth-worms, 
or any other insect.” But if these fasciolz 
are not received from without, whence do 
they originate? Mr. Lawrence, we fear, 
has entangled himself in a more difficult 
problem than that which he offers so tri- 


umphantly for solution. The exploded 


doctrine of spontaneous vitality and equivo- 
cal generation wasrevived by Dr. Darwin,* 
and seems to be embraced by Mr. Law- 
rence, who in the choice of two evils has 
not used his ordinary judgment. 

A curious fact is mentioned in the Sus- 
sex report, namely, that eighty ewes, from 
Weyhill fair, being turned into some fields 
adjoining a watered meadow, twenty of 
them broke into the meadow one night, 
and were taken out in the morning and 
kept till they lambed: they produced 
twenty-two lambs, all which lived, but 
every one of the ewes died rotten before 
May-day. The remaining sixty made 
themselves fat, nor was there a single 
rotten sheep among them. Mr. Lawreice 
attributes the malady to cold caught by 
the animals and afterwards neglected, not 
to their feeding for a few hours on crude 
watery herbage, although a continuance 
on such food he believes would infallibly 
produce the disease. Catarrh, followed 
by glanders, he says, is a very common 
cause of the rot, having himself witnessed 
the progress of the disease in a great num- 
ber of instances: sheep are very subject 
to catarrh, and its most malignant effects 
are very speedy with this species of ani- 
mal. ‘The remote cause of rot then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawrence, is long exposure 
to stagnant moisture and its effluvia, or 
too great and continued humidity ef either 
air, earth, or food: the effects of the rot 
are fasciole hepatica! 

Surely the anecdote of Mr. Bakewell 
cannot be true: we should be sorry to see 
it authenticated, as it would lower him 
very much in our estimation, 
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Although the publications of lord So- 
merville, sir Joseph Banks (in the Annals 
of Agriculture), Dr. Parry, Mr. Bartley, 
&c. and the practice of these gentlemen, 
together with that of his majesty, have at 
length in a great measure overcome the 
suspicious prejudices of the wool-buyers 
against the introduction of Spanish sheep 
into this country, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing our own five wools ; yet we consi- 
der the large collection of facts which Mr. 
Lawrence has brought together, disproving 
the alleged degeneracy of the Spanish 
breeds when exported from their own 
country, as by no means superfluous or 
Inopportunely offered to the public. It 
appeats from a history by Mr. Lasteyrie, 
of the introduction of tine-wooled Spanish 
sheep into the different states of Europe 
and the Cape of Guod Hope, that the 
breed is universally diffused over the con- 
tinent, and that so far from having dege- 
nerated, the naturalized merinos have in 
some places exceeded in size and strength 
those bred in Spain, and the fleeces lost 
none of their quantity, fineness, or elasti- 
city. Inthis country we have of late years 
manufactured home-grown Spanish wools 
into superfine cloths and kerseymeres 
from the flocks of his majesty, lord So- 
merville, Dr. Parry, and others, and they 
have been acknowledged by impartial 
judges to be in no respect inferior to 
‘cloths made from the imported wools. 
The objection urged against the Spanish 
cross, that carcase is sacrificed to wool, a 
smaller quantity of mutton being fatted 
per atre is futile in the extreme : in point 
of flavour no mutton is finer than the Spa- 
nish, nor is any breed more disposed to 
fatten, or in proportion to the bone pro- 
duces a larger quantity of flesh. If the 
breed is smaller in any given degree, by 
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one-fourth for example, than that of the 
old flocks we are accustomed to graze, 
the obvious remedy is to encrease by one- 
fourth the number of the new flock ; this 
is the plain system of compensation. Ano- 
ther reinedy presents itself, that of ens 
grafting the Spanish stock upon some of 
our larger breeds. With this view Mr. 
Lawrence recommends the Dorset, as they 
have been found to produce the largest 
half-breeds from the Spanish ram. Should 
this be inferior to the Ryeland cross, 
(brought into fashion almost exclusively 
by lord Somerville and Dr. Parry) in re- 
spect to fineness of wool, “ an additional 
dip of the Spaniard would probably level 
them in that respect.” Mr. Lawrence 
suggests that the mild and docile ¢charac- 
ter of the Spanish sheep would correct the 
wildness of our Welsh and heath sheep : 
the best adapted breeds to engraft on he 
thinks are the Ryeland, South Down, Dor- 
set, and Cheviot, with the smaller varie- 
ties Cannock-heath, Morf, Forest, Welsh, 
Duntfaced, and the Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
and Norfolk, if indeed these latter are 
worth preserving. 

We cannot take our leave of Mr. Law- 
rence without passing a well-merited en- 
comium on the general spirit of humanity 
which pervades these pages, It is uni- 
versally indeed allowed, that among all 
animals gentle treatment and abundant 
food induce docility and thrift: at how 
great variance is our practice from our 
theory! a false notion of economy, an 
inhuman and unprofitable parsimony, 
prompt us to expose much of our stock to 
the inclemency of seasons and a scarcity 
of food, whilst violence is employed in- 
stead of gentleness, and blows instead of 
caresses, in breaking in to the coilar the 
passive ox and the spirited colt. 


Arr. 11.—Communications to the Board of Agriculture ; on Subjects relative to the Huse 
bandry, and internat Improvement of the Couniry. Vol. LV. Ato. pp. 446. 


IN this heavy volume there are very 
nearly two hundred articles, many of them 
extremely insignificant and cumbersome. 
Farmers are dull, prosing fellows, with a 
great deal of vanity. Each fancies his 
own mode of slicing turnips, or chopping 
straw, better than that of his neighbours, 
and of such momentous consequence is 
it to the country that his superior manage- 
ment should be made public, that if honest 
John Trot has had a good schooling, and 
can write and read, he sets to work and 
honours the Board of Agriculture with 


his communication, or their agents who 
compile the county surveys. 

Really the task of selection, if there is 
any selection at all, is confided into very 
injudicious hands; we should not other- 
wise see, as we constantly do, the same 
dry detail over and over again in publica 
tions which are issued under the sauction 
and patronage of the same society. But let 
not our readers take the alarm: we have 
no intention to lay that merciless contribu- 
tion on their patience, which when im 
posed on our’s itis a duty to submit 
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COMMUNICATIONS TO THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURB, 


We shall only notice those papers which 
merit remark, or offer curious and yalua- 
able information, 

The first sixteen papers treat on the 
management and cdltivation of diferent 
sorts of soils, and doubtless some of them 
may be referred to with advantage by no- 
vices who have such soils in their occupa- 
tion. Here, as in all other professions, we 
find the doctors disagreeing ; within half a 
dozen pages of each other, we hear Mr. 

Jest disapproving the use ef the scythe 
for one or two years after land has been 
laid down with grass, and stating bluntly 
that a neighbour of his actually killed all 
his grass plants by such an injudicious sys- 
tem; whilst Mr. Cotton tells us that 
“experience has convinced him beyond 
doubt that it is far preferable to mow the 
grass on the first year after laying down ;” 
and from a fear of injury by the treading of 
animals, he would on no consideration 
suffer.a cow or a sheep to pasture on his 
grass land till the first crop had been 
mown } 

On the subject of draining, Mr. E. 
Savory, junior, of Downham, Norfolk, 
has sent a communication in which he 
strougly recommends the ise of a steam 
engine for the drainage of the fen coun- 
tries. A steam engine having a twenty- 
horse power, and capable of discharging 
as much water as a mill with a forty-feet 
sail in full velocity, would cost about 
15001. and the consumption of fuel would 
doubtless add very much to the expence ; 
Mr. Savory, nevertheless, does not shrink 
from it : 


“ The advantages that are to be derived 
from steam to the fen country are alnost in- 
calculable. In case of intense frost, the uni- 
form velocity, with the opportunities of com- 
municating heat, would prevent the engine 
from freezing, to which, from the uncertaint 
of winds, the other engines are very wines 4 
subject. ‘The consequence is, that a great 
fall of snow coming at U+: same time, as the 
mills have not been in a state to prepare the 
ditches to receive the waters which it ecca- 
sions, an inundation yery gradually t.kes 
place inthe fens ; and as the waters rise very 
rapidly under these circumstances after a 
thaw, it frequently occurs, that when the 
mills are set at liberty from the effects of iee, 
they are for some days incapable of throwing 
against the head in the rivers, owing to the 
treshes from the high country preventiag a dis- 
elarge of water from the mi into the great 
rivers.—On the other hand, by adopting the 
means of steam, the engines would be working 
in full effcet during the continuance of a frost, 
if necessary, and therefore the ditches would 
be in a state adequate to the receptioa at the 
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waters upon a thaw, as what they previously 
contained would be discharged into the rivers 
and at sea and at the time of its taking place; 
and as they usually are low in the continu- 
ance of a long frost, the circumstance affords 
another advantage, until a power can be come 
manded at will for the drainage of the fen 
country, it can never attain its full prosperity. 
Whether the motion is acquired by the power 
of steain independently of wiid-mills, or b 
attaching steam engines to those of wind, 
(which | am informed is very practicable) to 
work only when the weather is calm—I! must 
assert it, as my positive opinion, (which ex- 
perience and observetion daily strengthens) 
that the benefit to the public will never be 
equal to two-thirds of what it would be from 
this description of country, as if the means of 
steam were resorted to for the drainage of it. 
As to a districtof e¢vantry which requires 
draining without any engines upon it, at the 
time of its being undertaken, it is a matter of 
doubt in my mind, whether it could not be 
drained more economically by steam, than by 
the means usyally adopted, although the ex- 
pence of fy.s must certainly be very great. 
‘Taking the average of winds, the mills in the 
winter season do not throw so much water i 
a week, as they would in one-third of the time, 
if they went in all the velocity of which they 
are capable. It follaws, that one steam en 
gine, with equal powers, would do as much 
execution in the course of a season as three 
wind-mills; and, consequently, a great saving 
would accrue in the first expence, and after 
wards in attendance and repairs.” 


We find no less than twenty-seven come 
raunications on the subject of paring and 
burning : they all agree in recommending 
the practice, and form an irresistible body 
of evidence that the objections arising fron: 
an apparent waste of vegetable matter are 
totally unfounded. Its eilicacy on var'- 
ous soils is established, the modes of prac« 
tice adopted in ditterent districts explain- 
ed, and such subsequent courses of crops 
ping recommended, as experience has 
shown to be profitable. ‘The most scien- 
tific communication, indeed the only one 
among them which has any pretension to 
that title, is by Mr. Morris Birkbeck, who 
reasons upon the chemical effect of paring 
and burning vegetable matter with great 
clearness and precision. His communica- 
tion was worthy of insertion for the theory, 
and one or two otbers might have been 
selected for an explanation of the practice 
and a proof of its success: the rest might 
have been spared. 

Twenty scraps are inserted on the sub- 
ject of manures: the powerful operation 
of caustic lime as a menstruum of dead vi + 
getable matter is so generally known, thet 
the application of it is very prevalent op 
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new broken-up lands. The only article 
we find here werth noticing is by Mr. 
William Curtis, of Lynn, Norfolk, who 
states in a clear and very encouraging man- 
ner the good effects which he derived 
from burning the stubble on new broken- 
up land: where stover is plentiful this 
plan will save the farmer a great deal of 
trouble and expence in mowing, carting, 
&c. If he takes advantage of a favourable 
wind and dry season, he may with a candle 
and lantern spread over his field a surface 
of ashes, which will be found extremely 
beneficial to succeeding crops: it is By no 
means among the slightest advantages of 
burning, that it destroys the weeds which 
are left after the crop is taken off, and 
probably also many of their seeds which 
had been shed, and would germinate’ in 
the following season. 

Passing over a long list of extracts from 
the motley mass of matter which the 
Board of Agriculture received relative to 
the conversion of grass land into tillage, 
we come to that more interesting portion 
of the volume before us which contains 
the ‘ miscellaneous papers :” these are 
very properly introduced by Lord Car- 
rington’s speech on his retiring from the 
Presidentship in 1803. In this speech his 
lordship brings to the remembrance of the 
Board some of the leading particulars of 
their transactions, and vindicates them 
from charges ofa very grave nature, which 
had been urged in the seiate. 

The exertions of thé Board in collecting 
reports of the state of agriculture in ali 
the diiferent counties of the kingdom 
have been indefatigable: the knowledge 
thus derived was an essential preliminary 
to any extended plan of iniprovement, 
and soon pointed out a resource against 
the distress of scarcity, which the friends 
of humanity did hope would have been 
recurred to in time to have averted the 
evil; namely, the inclosure and cultiva- 
tion of waste lands. he fate of the bill 
which was brought into Parliament in the 
year 1797 is well known: it passed the 
commons, and was thrown out in the 
house ef lords. 

In the spring of the year 1800 the state 
of the country with respect to wheat- 
corn became a matter of very serious and 
general apprehension. The Board insti- 
tuted enquiries in different parts of the 
kingdom, and their fears were confirmed 
in the fullest extent. Lord Carrington 
had previously: con-ulted with some of 
his majesty’s ministers, who in conse- 
quence made such conmunications to the 
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India company as led to an agreement on 
their part to allow the importation of rice 
from India duty-free; but with specific 
directions to their servants, “ that (whe- 
ther individuals should engage or decline 
embarking in these speculations) they 
were by no means to send any on the 
company’s account.” The Board, fearing 
that such a restriction would destroy the 
efficacy of their project, expressed their 
apprehensions to government, who seemed 
to listen with attention: no alteration, 
however, was made by the directors in 
the orders sent to India, nor’ did the let- 
ters conveying these orders bear date till 
the 28th of August: the parliamentary 
bounty also on rice was suflered to expire 
on the 2d of October. The scarcity 
grew more urgent: parliament, too late, 
renewed their bounty on the importation 
of rice ; nineteen thousand tons were im- 
ported from India, which arrived—after 
the abundant harvest of 1801! The ar- 
ticle in consequence became a mere drug, 
and government was called upon to pay 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
in performance of the parliamentary gua- 
rantee to the importees ! Thus much for 
the contidence placed in the judgment of 
the Board by government ; one is almost 
tempted to ask, for what purpose was it 
instituted, if so little deference and res- 
spect are paid to its opinions and reports ? 
The year 1500 seemed a well-chosen 
season to revive the enclosure bill: the 
Board accordingly sent circular letters to 
grand juries throughout the kingdom at 
the summer assizes of that year, enclosing 
a copy of certain resolutions on this very 
subject which had been unanimously 
voted, without any communication with 
the Board, by the grand jury of the 
county of York. One of these resolutions, 
however, stated that, ‘* the want of a fair 
and permanent compensation to the pro- 
prictors, in lieu of tithes in kind, is one 
of the greatest obstacles, not only to en- 
closure, but. to due improvement of agri- 
culture.” When Lord Carrington, in the 
spring following, as chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the house of lords 
on account of the dearth of provisions, 
prepared a bill tor enclosing waste lands, 
a formidable attack was made, not wpon 
the bill directly, so much as upon the 
Board of Agriculture, whose conduct was 
represented as inimical to the church es- 
tablishment, and whose only object was, 
under the ee tence of enclosing waste 
lands, to attack and destroy the institution 
of tythes, ‘The bill was withdrawn, and 
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since that time no measures have been 
taken to renew it. This want of perse- 
verance is to be regretted; and we can 
by no meaus admit the excuse that, be- 
cause at so critical a period as that at which 
the last bill was proposed the measure was 
rejected, it would therefore have no 
chance for adoption now the pressure of 
past circumstances is forgotten. This is 
acting on presumption that public opinion 
is totally disregarded in the parliament of 
the nation: let the subject be constantly 
kept before us, let it be examined in all 
its bearings ; discussion and the statement 
of exports and imports will make the ne- 
cessity of ‘the measure more and more 
clear, will make us familiar with very im- 
portant facts and reasonings concerning 
it, and if any sinister and sordid motives 
operated to the suppression of what shall 
be acknowledged a public benefit, those 
motives will be exposed, and the indivi- 
duals who have been influenced by them 
held up to contempt and detestation. 
The voice of the public reaches par- 
liament, and the opinion of the public 
is not without its influence. On this 
ground we ate desirous to see the ques- 
tion again brought to issue. 

The next paper is an essay on the ma- 
nagement of forests by Mons. Pannelier 
dAnnel, translated by sir John Talbot 
Dillon. When the forest laws of France 
and the ordinance of 1669 were revised, it 
was deemed expedient, for the purpose of 
insuring a future supply of timber for the 
navy, and for architectural purposes, to 
suffer the forests to remain unmolested 
during a great length of time, and the trees 
to grow up in masses in a state of reserve. 
M. Pannelier d’Annel was appointed to 
the care of the noble forest of Compeigne 
in the year 1771, and the pernicious ef- 
fects of this system were so evident, that 
he adopted the practice of making pe- 
riodical falls of timber, and reserving a 
succession of yeung trees, which by this 
means had room for expansion. That trees 
growing in Jarge masses injure each other 

_{svery well known ; and we believe that 
the practice recoramended in this memoir 
is generally adopted in this country. 

Two or three articles, on irrigation are 
useful on account of accompanying maps, 
which are illustrative of the operation. 

Mr. Curwen has communicated jis me- 
thod of steaming potatoes, and given a 
ground plan and section of the apparatus 
for that purpose; his horses are ted en- 
tirely on this root, with the addition of 
cut straw ; they eat neither hay nor corn, 
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and stand. their work remarkably well: 
Mr. C. was in the habit of cutting annu- 
ally 300 acres of. grass, and generally 
found the stock of hay produced from that 
surface of land inadequate to his annual 
consumption ; one acre of potatoes he es- 
timates as equivalent to four acres of hay, 
and under proper management the ground 
will be in as good condition for wheat as if 
it had lain fallow. 

Mr. Pierrepoint recommends baking 
potatoes, and has given a section of the 
ovens which he employs for that purpose. 

Mr. Humphrey Davy, in a communi- 
cation on the analysis of soils as connected 
with their improvement, has described 
those methods which appear most precise 
and simple, and most likely to be useful to 
the practical farmer : this very intelligent 
and valuable communication is accom- 
panied with the engraving of an apparatus 
for performing the analysis. 

Dr. Pearson has a scientific and inge- 
nious paper on the use of green vitriol, or 
the sulphat of iron, as a manure; in 
which he endeavours to shew that much 
of the efficacy of paring and burning de- 
pends on the oxyde of iron contained in 
the ashes. ; 

Mr. Estcourt’s account of the result of 
an effort to better the condition of the 
poor in a country village does great credit 
to his judgment and his feelings. The plan 
adopted with such happy consequences in 
every point of view, was to allow every 
cottager to become the tenant of a small 
quantity of arable land at a fair rent: no 
individual was permitted to occupy more 
than his family could cultivate without 
improperly interfering with his usual la- 
bour. The quantity of land varied ac- 
cording to the size of the family, no share 
exceeding an acre and an half. It was 
stipulated that the rent should be 11. 12s, 
per acre, and that the land should be 
granted for fourteen years if the tenant 
required it: the lease to be termiriable 
betore the expiration of that period, by the 
desire of either.party, on a previous notice 
of three years. ‘ihe land is held under 
certain restrictions: one-fourth part in 
each person's occupation is to be annually 
manured, and pianted with potatoes ; the 
remaining three-fourths to be managed-ac- 
cording tothe will of the tenant, provided 
that no two exhausting crops of corn are 
takenin succession. The lease isto be for- 
feited if this agreement is violated; it isalso- 
to be forfeited if the tenant is lawfully cons 
victed of felony, &c.; or if he receive any 
relief from the poor-rates except in case 
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of siekness. Mr. Estcourt assures us that 
this very wise and humane provision has 
produced the most beneficial effects in 
the habits, morals, manners, and condi- 
tion of the peasantry, and has alimost an- 
nihilated the peor-rates. The amount of 
the peor-rate from October 5, 1800, to 
April 5, 1801, the sixmonths immediately 
preceding the adoption of this measure, 
was 2121. 16s. of which sum 2061. 8s. 
was applied to the relief of the poor. 
The amount of the poor-rate from Oc- 
tober 5, 1808, to April 5, 1804, was 
121. Gs. of which 4/. 12s. only was appiied 
to the relief of the poor: that is to say, 
that of two old and intirm widows who 
are not tenants of any land; so that it may 
be affirmed of their provision, that it has 
annihilated the poor-rates of the parish! 
We should like to see this communication 
printed on a single sheet of paper, and 
circulated throughout the kingdom. 

The next communication that we shall 
notice is ‘ a short account of the causes 
of the diseases in corn, called by the far- 
mers the blight, the mildew, and the rust, 
by the Right Hon, sir Joseph Banks, K. B. 
&c.” Without the assistance of the plates 
which accompany this ingenious paper, 
we shall scarcely be able to do justice to 
its contents. Botanists, says sir Joseph, 
have Jong known that the blight in corn 
is occasioned by the growth of a minute 
parasitic fungus or mushroom on the 
leaves, stems, and glumes of the living 
plants. Of this fungus, in its diiferent 
stages of growth and maturity, Mr. Bauer 
has made drawings, yery highly mognitied, 
from the original, representing its de- 
structive agency ; in order to understand 
which, it is necessary to premise that the 
striped appearance of the surface cf a 
straw is caused by alternate longitudinal 
partitions of the bark, the one imperfo- 
rate, and the other furnished with one or 
two rows of pores, shut in dry, open in 
wet weather. The final cause of this ar- 
Fangement is, no doubt, that whatever 
moisture is suspended in the atmosphere 
may be imbibed by the orifices when open, 
and afterwards that it may be retained 
by haying the mouths of them closed. 


Through these pores it is presumed that’ 


the seeds of the fungus -gain admission, 
and at the bottom of the hollows to which 
they lead, germinate, and probably push 
their minute roots into the cellular texture 
beyond. the bark; where it is supposed 
they draw their nourishment by intescept- 
ing the sap which was intended by uature 
for the nutriment of she graia. ‘Lhe ecra 
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becomes shrivelled in proportion to the 
fungi, and as the kernel only is abstracted 
from the grain, while the cortical part 
remains undiminished, the proportion of 
flour to bran in blighted corn is always 
reduced in the same degree as corn is 
made light. 

Sir Joseph goes on to observe, that the 
leaf is probably first infected in the spring, 
or early in the summer, before the corn 
shoots up into straw, and that the fungus 
is then of an orange colour; after the 
straw has become yellow, the fungus as- 
sumes a deep chocolate brown. Each in- 
dividual is so small, that every pore on a 
straw will produce from twenty to forty 
fungi, as may be seen in the plates, and 
every one of these will no doubt produce 
at least an hundred seeds. If each of 
these therefore branches out into the num- 
ber of plants which are represented at the 
boitom of a pore in one of the plates, the 
increase must be incalculably great, and a 
tew diseased plants scattered over a field 
must be sufficient to infect a whole parish. 
‘The seeds being very Jittle heavier than 
air, are wafted by every breeze, and are 
attached by the slighted moisture to the 
devoted plants. Such is Sir Juseph’s hy- 
pothesis concerning the cause of mildews 
or blight in corn’: there seems room for 
suspicion that it may not be perfectly cor- 
rect. Has not Sir Joseph, ab incipie, mis- 
tuken an effect for a cause? on the sur- 
fave of all diseased or putrid vegetable 
matter a mucor or mouidiness is formed ; 
in Wine vaults, in rotten timber, and de- 
caved trees, fungi are always to be found, 
Wouid Sir Josepli hazard the assertion 
that the tvee became decayed and diseased 
because a fungus was attached to it? 
Would he not rather suspect, that because 
the tree was decayed, therefore it became 
the recipient of the fungus? There are 
diiticulties on both sides, but Sir Joseph’s 
hypothesis has some serious objections to 
enconnter, Ifuw comes it to pass that 


‘the mildew, blight, call it what you will, 


should be so partially distributed, that of 
two adjoining ridges in the same field, 
one shall Le entirely exempt from the 
disease, apd the other severely sutter 
from it? Every farmer knows that this 
is NO uMaginary or even uncommon Case: 
the track of the mildew is oftentimes ree 
markably distinct, which it would hardly 
have been if the air had been impregnated 
with this prolitic dust. Go into a hay- 
fleld when the anthers are shedding their 

ollen : see the cloud of virility which is 
diffused ovgs the whole surface of the field 
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by evéry undulation of the air. Sir Jo- 
seph thinks it probable that the leaf is 
first infected in the spring, or early in the 
summer, before the corn shoots up into 
straw. But how is this to be accounted for 
consistently with the hypothesis ? The in- 
crease of these fungi is allowed to be incal- 
culably great, and the period of their pu- 
bescence and maturity, reasoning from 
analogy, must be short. As the summer 
advances, therefore, the air must be more 
and more heavily laden with these seeds, 
and one could suppose that the size of the 
cuticular orifices of the straw increasing 
with the growth of the latter, the seeds of 
the fungus would find more room as the 
summer advances, and the mischief ex- 
tend with an immeasurable rapidity. 
‘The fact certainly is as sir Joseph states 
it: the leaf is first infected in the spring, 
or early in the summer, but no one fears 
a mildew after the blossom is set. The 
season of flowering is indeed a critical 
one: heavy rains and blasting winds may 
wash away, and so disperse the pollen, that 
impregnation may be very inetficient. 

Another observation occurs: wet lands 
are most subject to mildew, and if in any 
field one spot is wetter than the rest, that 
spot will be the first affected. How is 
this to be accounted for on sir Joseph’s 
hypothesis ? If the atmosphere is charged 
with the seeds of these tungi, which must 
float there like the dust of a puft-ball, one 
would suppose that they would be indis- 
cruninately scattered, and no one spot be 
more affected than another; the first 
shower of rain, or the first fog that fell, 
must precipitate the seed with even ven- 
geance, and attach it to every straw in the 
field. ‘ We cannot but suspect, therefore, 
that the plant is diseased before the fungus 
seizes on it, and that those stems which 
are in sound health resist its advances, or 
counteract its activity. 

Fungi, as we have before remarked, find 
an appropriate nidus in diseased and decay- 
ed vegetable matter, and particularly if it 
remains ina state of moisture: the wood- 
work of vaults, and indeed their walls, is 
always covered with then; rotten timber 
andthe hollow trunks of trees are rarely free 
from them. Nature suilers no fit recipi- 
ent for animal or vegetable life to remain 
void ; microscopic beings of both king- 
doms are always ready to seize on every 
thing which can afford them subsistence. 

But if mildew is not caused by these 
parasitic fungi, to what is it to be attribut- 
ed? We believe that the disease so called 
is the immediate effect of these fungi, and 
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that they act precisely as sir Joseph Banks 
has suggested; but; at the same time, we 
suspect that the remote cause is some dis- 
ease in the plant, probably arising from an 
interrupted circulation of its sap: and tos 
tally unconnected with mildew. Are we 
required to state what this disease may be? 
It is impossible with any degree of confi- 
dence. But let us notice one or two facts 
spring corn, sir Joseph truly rernarks, is 
less damaged by it than winter corn: the 
spring wheat of Lincolnshire was not in 
the least shriyelled in the harvest of 1504; 
though the straw was in some degree in- 
fected. Now it is obvious that spring 
corn is totally tree from the frosts of win- 
ter, and much more so from those of 
spring than the corn which is sown in at- 
tumn. Wheat is a very hardy plant, but it 
sutters probably more severely from the 
vernal than the winter frosts. If the sea- 
son is mild, the vessels of the young wheat 
begin to fill with fluisis as early as the lat- 
ter end of February or the beginning of 
March : a frost at this time, which in the 
wintcr would be perfectly innocuous, is 
very likely to burst its tender vessels (as 
we often see to be the case with the shoots 
of early trees), and so materially injure the 
plant as to render it an unresisting prey to 
the ravages of this fungus. 

It will be recollected that sir Joseph sayss 
** the leaf is probab!y first infected in the 
spring, or early in the summer, before the 
corn shoots up into straw,” which, consist= 
ently with the truth of his hypothesis, 
ought not to be the case ; for the quantity 
of the fungus-seed must’ be infinitely 
greater in summer than in spring, and the 
size of the orifices into which it finds ad- 
niission must also increase with the in- 
creased size of tlie straw, and thus afford 
a larger surface for attachment. 

But the mildew is partial in its ravages : 
is frost? Persons who are accustomed to 
the management of waill-fruit know how 
slight a screen is suiticient to protect them 
from its effects. ‘Three or four trees 
standing together in a hedge-row might 
so mitigate the severity of frost on the 
ridges which it screened, that the plants 
on those ridges, if injured at all, would 
soon recover their vigour. Again; we 
have before observed, that if there are any 
spots in a field particularly wet, there 
the corn is sure to suffer most. The 
greater the quantity of moisture which a 
plant has imbibed, and the more succulent 
it is, the more susceptible must it obvi- 
ously be of injury by frost: the fuller the 
vessels ~\ the snere liable are they to be 
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ruptured. Farmers, whose fears are al- 
ways alive, anticipate a mildew from the 
continuance of a raw and foggy air: nor 
are they often mistaken. In such a con- 
tinued state of atmosphere the grasses 
open their innumerable orifices, and im- 
bibe a great quantity of moisture; if a 
biting frost. immediately succeeds, much 
inischief may reasonably be apprehended 
from the rupture of those vessels in which 
the circulation was carried on. 

It is with erveat diftidence that we have 
ventured to substitute an hypothesis for 
that of sir Joseph’s: it requires a much 
closer observaiion to confirm either his 
or ours than we can profess to have 
given. Sir Joseph's explanation of the 
zction of the fungus is mgenious, and, ac- 
companied with Mr. Bauer’s accurate 
plates, very satisfactory. 

It is said that wheat in the neighbour- 
hood of a barberry-bush seldom escapes 
blight: sir Joseph supposes that the pa- 
rasitic fungus which oftentimes attacks 
the barberry, as well as the wheat, is one 
and the same species, and that the seed is 
transferred from the barberry to the corn, 
The plan which he proposes for preventing 
the disease will excite a smile; it is to 
search diligently in the spring for every 
infected plant, and to extirpate it! The age 
of Hercules is gone ! 

We cannot take our leave of sir Joseph 
Banks without stating a few remarks on 
another subject, on which he has ventured 
to offer some very hazardous advice ina 
very peremptory tone. He says that, al- 
though the seeds of wheat are rendered, 
by the exhausting power of the fungus, 
so lean and shrivelled that scarce any thour 
fit for the manufacture of bread can be ob- 
tained by grinding them, these very seeds 
will, except perhaps_in the very worst 
€ases, answer the purposes af seed-corn as 
wellas the fairest and plumpest sample 
that can be obtained. ‘The use of the 


flour of corn in furthering the process of 


vegetation, he continues, is to nourish the 
minute plant from the time of its deve- 
lupenicnt, till its roots are able to atiract 
food trom the manured earth; for this 
purpose one-tenth of the contents of a 
grain of good wheat js more than suilicient, 
Sir Joseph goes on to say that the selec- 
tion of the plumpest grains for seed is an 
ulmecessary waste of human subsistence, 
and advises that what is usually set aside 
as dross, and given to the farmer's poultry, 
should be employed for that purpose. In 
supporting this advice we are reterred to 


‘an experimental paper in the Anuals of 
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which we 
not had the satisfaction of seeing. 

We must take the liberty of remarking 
that advice, pregnant with such moment- 
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ous consequences, ought not be given 
without, the utmost caution, wi ithout the 
utmost cert: linty of its security. Sir Joseph 
oor taken upon. himself a responsibility 

mly to be justified by a long and careful 
series of experiments person ually conduct+ 
ed by himself. 

It is one thing to bring children into 
the world, it is another to rear them. 
Adam Smith remarks of the Highland 
women that they frequently beay_ more 
than twenty, and have not two alive. 
Poverty does not prevent generation, but 
it is extremely untavourable to the rearing 
ofa progeny. Are we to expect a vigo- 
rous and thriving child when we see it 


. pressing the dry, milkless breast of a half- 


famished mother ? Flour is to the infant 
plant what maternal nk is to the babe : 
if the corculum, the speck of vitality, is 
not injured, a secd will invariably germi- 
nate. ‘Lhe cotyledons seem to be merely 
organs of nutrition, communicating the 
farinaceous substance of which they are 
composed to the young plant: if this pu- 
tritious substance is liberally communi- 
cated, which we suppose to be the case 
when the cotyledons are large and plump, 
the plant surely noust thrive better, and 
grow more rapidly, than when the cotyle- 
dons, shrunk and shrivelled, distribute a 
parsimonious mucilage. The deficiency 
in this latter case may doubtless be ina 
great measure supplied by imparting an 
additional fecundity to the soil, as a mo- 
ther without railk may bring up her babe 
by feeding it with pap. The cases are 
very analogous; in both, the offspring ex- 
changes its natural for an artificial and 
Vicarious food. It is much to be appre- 
hended, that although shrivelled kernels 
right very well answer the purpose in a 
garcen-pot or in a very rich soil, they 
would frustrate the expectation of the 
farmer if eniployed on an extensive scale, 
and without an extraordinary measure of 
manure. On heavy Jands the progress of 
infint vegetation is always languid and res 
lictant : when a seed first germinates, the 
plumula and the radicle noust, it is plain, 
be much longer in struggling through stiff 
ciods of earth, than when they have only 
to insinuate their casy courses through a 
pulverised unresisting soil; andat the time 
of year when our wheats are usually com- 


mitied to the ground, the dierence of a 


few days only in the time of sowing, is 
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sometimes succeeded by a difference of 
wecks in the first appearance of the crops. 
November may be considered as the com- 
miencement of our winter: the season now 
grows cold and rainy, and the wheat which 
at that time remains in the ground, or bu 

just peeps through the surfaee of a heavy 
soil, has many sad vicissitudes of weather 
to encounter in its first feeble state, and 
lies a long time exposed to the depreda- 
tion of birds and insects, We suspect that 
on such soils particularly, and at such a 
season, to retard vegetation would be a 
most perilous experiment; and that the 
young plant requires ail the nourishment 
which the plumpest kernel can supply, in 
order to preserve its existence, and enable 
it to bear the rigours of the season during 
a protracted infancy. 

We have been farmers in our day, and 
personally tried some experiments on the 
germination of seeds. The harvest of 1799 
was the wettest that had been known for 
many years: farmers brewed beer from 
barley which the rainsof heaven had malted. 
Itwasthe genera] opinion that black or even 
discoloured barley was very unsafe to be 
used for seed. Maltsters found that it 
would not sprout on their floors with all 
the advantages of constant moisture and ar- 
tificial heat. We tried the vegetative powers 
of barley in different tints of discoloration, 
and with diferent degrees of farinaceous 
substance in the kernel; and found, as we 
expected, that they had nothing to do with 
the process of germination. ‘I'wenty ker- 
nels, the most thin and meagre which could 
be selected, were planted in some very rich 
mould, and kept in a warm room: every 
one of them germinated, though tardily ; 
and having plenty of pup, though very 


little mit, the radical fibres spread, and the 
plants grew Juxuriantly. Some of the 
blackest barley which could be found was 
afterwards placed in the garden; a large 
proportion of it grew, and was healthy ; 
the corculum of some ftew,kernels had 
been injured, probably rotted by excess 
of rain, and those kernels made no effort 
to germinate. The following is a curious 
fact: the writer of this article picked from 
the floor of a neighbouring maltster sixty 
kernels of barley which had been nineteen 
days on the heap, and totally refused to 
germinate: they certainly never would 
have germinated there. He planted them 
in his garden; out of sixty, forty-five grew 
as rapidly and vigorously as any barley he 
ever knew. Itwas evident, therefore, that 
warmth and moisture, however essentiah 
to germination, were not of themselves 
sufficient to produce it. 

In some other experiments it was found 
that barley will grow even after an inct- 
pient germination had taken place in the 
ear as it lay on the ground. Here isacom- 
plete suspension of vitality during several 
months without the destruction of it. ~I¢ 
is time to take our leave; we have been a 
long while with sir Joseph, but his com- 
pany is too agreeable and instructive not 
to make us happy in the opportunity of 
enjoying it. ’ 

The Jast paper (on the form of animals) 
we have to notice, and that with which 
this volume closes, is from the masterly 
and scientific pen of Mr. Cline: it admits 
of no abbreviation, and as every line of it 
will be found useful to graziers and farme 
ers, we shall refer our readers for it to 
the volume itself. 


Art. IIl.—The Nature and Properiics of Woolillustrated, with a Description of the English 


Fleece. 


THE wit is proverbially said to go a 
woolgathering, when it wanders with de- 
sultory attention from one circumstance 
to another, and picks up, without method 
or order, every fluttering wisp which can 
be braided into connection with the object 
of its research. -ch has been precisely 
the occupation of the author of this agree- 
able volume, which is drawn up with 
simple elegance, but with an inconvenient 
neglect of purpose and arrangement. 

Archeological anecdetes of the feeding 
and breeding of sheep, and of the inven- 
tion and progress of the woollen-manu- 
facture, oveur. Practical remarks on the 
method of choosing, aud the means of 





By Joun Luccocs, ovolstapicr. 


ip 8vo. pp. 300. 
mending, saleable wools, abound. Geo~ 
graphical accounts of the patria of each 
sort of fleece are given. Statistical calcu- 
lations of the quantity and yalue of the 
woollens manufactured are attempted. 
But all is so intermixed, so felted toge- 
ther, that one knows not where to seek 
for each specific sort of information. Had 
the materials been distinetly grouped, the 
repetitions and redundancies would have 
been perceived and avoided, and the defi- 
ciencies would more easily have been sup- 
plied. The woolstapler has his bins for 
this tod and for that; so should the author. 
Where is the patria of the sheep? No 
doubt, in Tibet; that is the highest land 
3 D2 
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of Asia ; thence the largest rivers of the 
Old World descend is all directions: it was 
consequently first left dry by the progres- 
sive desiccation of the ocean, and habit- 
able before any other land. ‘lhe sheep of 
Tibet have blagk faces and legs, and white 
fleeces: they are active, and resemble the 
Dutch and Norfolk sheep: this therefore 
is probably the original stock, whence 
ether races are varieties. Mr. Luccock 
suspects (p.2g) that the original sheep 
was brown; but the passage in Genesis 
(xxx. 32.) proves rather, that the piebald 
and the brown did not constitute the mass 
of the flock : they were given in dower, 
as a portion jthat would not be missed ; 
but Jacob knew how to increase the births 
of that sort. 

Sheep in a state of nature yearly shed 
or nwoult their fleeces, and rub them off 
in hot weather against the trees and shrubs. 
Men imitated the process of nature, and 
plucked off the first fleeces : vellus is de- 
rived from rellere. This practice still pre- 
vailed under Vespasian: so new is the art 
of shearing sheep. 

Columella tells us that his uncle, who 
was a farmer near Cadiz, having seen at 
an exhibition there in the amphitheatre 
some African sheep, crossed his own breed 
with the Barbarian breed, which greatly 
improved the woo] of his flock. The fine 
Spanish wool is itself of more southern 
@rigin. 

Pedro IV. who ascended the throne of 
Castile in 1350, imported a flock of sheep 
from Barbary, which has been the great 
basis of the Spanish breed. Cardinal 
Ximenes again caused the armies of Fer- 
dinand to capture and bring over some 
African sheep. ‘The expedition of these 
modern argonauts founded the celebrity 
of the Segovian weol. 

Mr. Luccock thinks that the first sort of 
woollen cloth was a species of felt, like 
that described by Arabian travellers as 
employed for the covering of tents: the 
‘Yartars manufacture a similar covering. 
‘Lhis is highly probable ; felting is a much 
sitnpler process than weaving, and would 
almost result from trampling the fleeces 
for the purpose of cleansing them. Pliny 
(lib. viil. c. 4S.) notices the various uses 
made of felt in ancient times. In the 
paintings at Herculaneum there are repre- 
sentations of hats apparently of felt like 
our own. 

The first ropes or cords are likely to 
have been made of bindweed: the first 
spinning of thread must have been an 
imitgtion or refinement of the process of 


the rope-tmaker, one person being eme 
ployed to join the staple, and another to 
twist it. At the origin of Greek mytho- 
logy this division of labour still subsisted ; 
for the first Moira, or Parca, is represented 
as supplying the material, and the second 
as twisting the thread. These distinct 
offices of the lanific sisters, as Catullus 
calls them, were afterwards transferred to 
the distaff and the rock ; by means of 
which machines for supplanting human 
labour, a single person could complete the 
operation of spinning. 

A braid of three threads may be consi- 
dered as the elementary tissue: the art of 
platting rushes into flat bands, and into 
mats, may have suggested the first at- 
tempts at tape and cloth of thread. Bas- 
ket-work, in the disposition of the wythes, 
approaches still nearer to the work of the 
loom. The first webs were wrought by 
darning. Accordingly, the instrument long 
since improved into the shuttle, was in old 
times called radius tertorius, the weaver's 
needle. ‘he warp, or longitudinal thread, 
was measured, as is still done in coarse 
work, by stretching it on pegs in the open 
air; and the shoot, or cross-thread, was 
inserted with a needle, which alternately 
passed over and under the several threads 
of warp. 

The heavel, which is a row of loops 
fastened to a spliue, serving to lift or heave 
every thread of warp, must have been in- 
vented before the shuttle, and was no 
doubt lifted by an assistant weaver, until 
the method of lifting it by treadels, or foot- 
staves, wascontrived. If the inventor of 
the spring-shuttle, a benefactor of society 
who flourished in our own age and coun- 
try, be unknown, or at least uncelebrated, 
no wonder that the inventor of the old 
shuttle, who flourished in remote anti- 
quity, is unknown also. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who enumerated with much so- 
licitude the authors of useful arts, and 
who has not been enough consulted by 
modern technologists, does not notice the 
shuttle. Etymological arguments point 
to the Gothic north as the patria of this 
invention. The French denomination 
navette, from the Italian navetta, a little 
boat, intimates that the shuttle had already 
attained a boat-form, when it was first 
introduced among the French manufac- 
turers. The Italian denomination spola 
means a coil or bottom of thread, a ball of 
wound shoot ; the Italians therefore were 
accustomed to weave by handing across 
the shoot wound on a rod, before they 
knew the use of the shuttle, The word 
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shuttle, being derived from to shoot, in all 
the Gothic languages, must be coeval with 
the swift motion which this instrument 
first realized. In the Icelandic ode pre- 
served by Bartholinus, and Englished by 
Gray, 

* Shafts, for shuttles, dipt in gore, 

Shoot the trembling cord along,’ 


makes a process far moreaccele rated than 
“aor 

Virgil’s, 

* Excussi manibus radii revolutaque pensa:’ 


from which description it seems as if the 
rock or spindle, on which the thread had 
been coiled by the spinster, was handed 
athwart the separated warp by the weaver, 
and unwound in its progress. ‘The word 
telum would have superseded radius, if the 
shuttle had been thrown by the Latins. 
The shuttle may more easily have origi- 
nated among lJinen-weavers, than among 
woollen-manufacturers, as the tort and 
smooth threads of flax and hemp facilitate 
the employment of a gliding utensil. The 
Icelandic word skutul, a shuttle, is ety- 
mologically connected with to scud, aud 
to skuit : to a skait the shuttle bears some 
resemblance, and may hence haye been 
imagined in the narth. . 
Mr. Luccock justly observes (p. 37 

that the first wool-cards were made of the 
heads of the fuller’s tease], or dipsacus 
fullonum. The wool-comb he attributes, 
consonantly with tradition, to bishop Blaise, 
This is a mistake. Bishop Blaise wrote a 
Latin hymn, which Ronsard translated 
into French rhyme, ip which the flocks 
are peculiarly recommended to the care 
of Providence. This hymn it was custo- 
mary to perform or chaunt in the churches 
at Lammas. Hence the opinion that bi- 
shop Blaise was a friend to the fleece, and 
his consequent popularity among the wool- 
combers. ‘The ancients gave the name 
pecten, or comb, both to the slay, or file 
of reeds, with which the weaver approxi- 
mates the threads of shoot, and to a ma- 
chine with which fleeces were scribbled 
and prepared for the spinster. Yet this 
last machine must have been a wool-card, 
and not a wool-comb ; for Claudian’s mo- 
derator pectinis unci shews that its teeth 
were crooked, and not straight. The wool- 
comb being essential to the spinning of 
worsted yarn, to the manufacture of stuffs 
in contradiction to cloths, must have reach- 
ed Europe with the stuff-manufactory, 
which is said to have been brought first by 
the Arabs into Spain, Stuffs are better 
adapted for clothing the people of Asia 
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togaia, than of Europa braccata; and came 
blet, the primary sort of stuff, is still called 
after the camel, of whose hair it was ori- 
ginally made. Almahoza, the Spanish 
name for the wool-comb, is an Arabic 
word, Itseems probable that the wool-comb 
derives from Arabia, and was first con- 
structed to prepare the hair of the camel 
for the spinner: it must be of great anti- 
quity. Damaseus traded with Tyre for 
white wool (Ezekiel xxvii 18); of course, 
there were already in the time of Darius 
Hystaspes manufactures of stuffs, or cloths 
of wool, which were died (v. 24) blue: 
most likely they were stuffs; both because 
the wool of which stufls are made being 
longer and stronger, is far easier than 
cloth wool to spin and to weave, and be- 
cause the produce is better adapted to 
oriental wear. 
With the practical part of this work it 
will not be prudent for us reviewers to 
meddle. If Mr. Luccock says that she 
Luglish manufacturer is distinguished (p. 
130) for the superiority ot workmanship, 
what authority can we oppose to that of so 
experienced a judge? We have, however, 
paid draper’s bills in France and in Spain. 
We deny having ever been able to obtain 
cloths so fine or so durable of British manu- 
facture, as the best cloths of French, and 
even of Spanish manufacture. It is true 
ours are less costly. Our manufacturers, as 
they ought to do, pursue cheapness rather 
than excellence ; and endeavour to clothe 
to their taste the numerous rather than the 
select classes of society. This is the proper 
course forextensive demand: the mauufac- 
tures of luxury are overthrown by siiy acci- 
dent of war or bankruptcy, which co:pels 
parsimony among the peaple: they ace, for 
a country, the worst invest tures of capital 
and skill, Lyons and Louviers have fa.!- 
en beneath the poverty of Paris; but 
Lyons and Louviers surpassed, 'n superfine 
articles, Spitalfields and Leeds. Where 
are cloths ot Vienna wool (/ainede vigogne), 
the tawny Peruvian wool, to be bought? 
Of the mercers who smuggle them over 
from Abbeville. Mr. Luccock mentions 
with some just encomiums the new breeds 
of sheep. We, who are mutton-eaters, 
and not wool-growers, are partial to the 
Norfolk sheep. We have tasted the coarse- 
grained mutton of Lincolnshire, the tal- 
lowy lax flesh of the Bakewell breed, and 
the rank and goatish muskiness of the 
South-downs, which somewhat approach 
the uneatable mutton of southern Europe; 
but we prefer the pure and venison-like 
flayour of the aboriginal Tibet race. Let 
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the manufacturers learn to employ and to 
prefer its wool, What can they give us 
in the form of stronger lasting, or of softer 
kerseymere, which shall atone for the de- 
terioration of our legs of mutton ? The pa- 
late of man is more sensible than his skin; 
his food is more important than his dress. 
Far from our social tables, which they 
conspire to empoison, be banished, ex- 
cept on mutton-days, these useless pa- 
trons of fat carcases and skeletons of wire ! 

A table is attached to this work, in 
which the total quantity of wool grown in 
England is estimated at 137,000 packs of 
long*wools and 245,000 packs of short 
wools. ‘The average weight of the fleece 
is said to be four pounds and a half. 

An uséful appendix to this work would 
have been an examination of the subsisting 
laws concerning wool, which are tyranni- 
ca}, absurd and mischievous in no common 
degree. This country does not grow wool 
enough for its own manufactures; in con- 
sequence of which wool fetches a high and 
monopoly price. What is the remedy ? 
Certainly to transplant our best breeds of 
sheep into Upper Canada, and there to 
grow the wool requisite for our clothiers. 
Sut the ridiculous statutes against owling 
have made it an offence to transport sheep 
out of this kingdom. He would deserve 
4 public premium who should land on the 
banks of lake Ontario a well-assorted 
flock of the best-woolled English sheep ; 
but he would be liable (by the 8 Elizabeth 
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c. 3) to forfeiture of goods, to a year’s ime 
prisonment, and to the barbarous mutila- 
tion of having his left hand chopt off. Not 
only the exportation of sheep, but that of 
wool and of yarn, ought to be permitted : 
it is of great importance to know what use 
foreigners can find for our wool and our 
yarn, which should enable tiem to work it 
up to more advantage than ourselves, and 
to bid higher for it in the domestic market. 
We should then apply curse!c> to these 
new arts of manufacture, aid in our turn 
supersede the foreign mechanic. Thus 
country mighi become the grea: -mporium 
of wool, might grow in its ccion.es the 
choicest quantities, (isc them by means 
of its engines into worsted and woollen 
yarn, and supply the whole continent with 
the materials of tissue. ‘Llicre is little 
doubt too that ail the wool of Europe 
would come nere to be twisted into wor- 
sted and woollen yarn, and in that state 
return to its patria, if the trade in wool 
and yarn was thrown entirely open. 
How immense is the benetit which the 
machines for spinning cotton have already 
derived from the permission to export 
twist! A like advantage would accrue to 
the machines for sptuning worsted yarn 
from a like liberty. The system of re- 
striction is not Jess pernicious to the me- 
chanic than to the grazier : shall re- 
joice when a chancellor sits on the wool- 
sack who is disposed to rip it open, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


NATURAL 


IiSTORY. 


THE British press, during the course of the past year, has been remarkably unpro- 


ductive of origival works in this departn 


introductory to the study of natural history 


nent of literature. Dr. Skrimshire’s Essays 


, sir Joseph Banks's pamphlet on the Biight 


of Corn, and the two Botanist’s Guides, are all the books of this description which we 


are able to present to our readers. 


which continue in a stafe of progress, and 
jt has not hitherto come within eur plan 


be made to give an annual review of their 


There are, indeed, several periodical publications 


others which have lately commenced, which 
to notice: but arrangements will in future 


contents. In our next volume we shall also 


have the pleasure of analyzing another volume of Dr. Shaw's General Zoology, which 


came out too late in the year to afford us an opportunity of bestowing upon it that 


degree of attention which is due to its merit. 


The translations of Willdenow’s 


Principles of Botany and vegetable Physiology, and of a collection of miscellaneous 


botanical tracts, though not properly new 


productions, are, in their present state, va- 


luable additions to the British stock of natural history. 


Art. I.—.4 Series of Essays introductory to 


SKRIMSHIRE, VW. D. lately President of tf 
thor of a Series of popular chemical Essays. 


AS we have formerly, on more than 
one occasion, expressed an earnest desire 
to produce a general taste for natural his- 
tory, especially among those young per- 
sons of both sexes who are destined to 
move in the higher ranks of life; anda 
regret that some of the elementary books 
which come before us are very impertecily 
calculated to answer the purpose ; we na- 
turally felt much satistaction on taking up 
a work of this kind from aiman of science, 
anda member of a liberal profession, who 
appears to have paid particular attention 
to the subject. ‘The author, indeed, cau- 
tions us in his preface against expecting a 
system of natural history, or even what 
can be properly called an elementary 
work. His only object was, * to make 
his readers acquainted with the full extent 


the Siudy of Natural History. By Yexwicx 
te Natura! History Society of Edinburgh, Au- 
ss da Tivo Volumes. 2m. 

and important advantages of natural his- 
tory: and, by selecting many useful as 
well as interesting topics ef enquiry, to 
instil into the reader’s mind a thirst for 
further knowledge, and fer a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the science.” The 
materiais which he has empleyed, and 
some others which have been previously 
presented to the public, “ were originally 
collected with a view of delivering a course 
of lectures on chemistry and natural his- 
tory; but that design having been frus- 
trated by professional engagements, he has 
thrown. them into the form of essays.” 

A writer of essays does not conceive 
himself tied down to a fixed method, or 
obliged to pay equal attention to every 
part of his subject, so as to make ‘a com. 
plete and well-proportioned whole. Ile 
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selects such topics as are most agreeable 
to his own taste, and freely indulges him- 
self in whatever digressions he “pleases : : 
and as we have no claim on an author for 
more than he professes to give, it would 
be impertinent in us to compl: tin that Dr. 
Skrimshire has availed himself of all the 
rights and privileges which hae been the 
birth-right of essayists trom time imme- 
morial. We may, however, observe, and 
we deem it our duty to state as a fact, that 
he has skimmed oyer the surface of the 
three kingdoms of nature, and treated the 
whole ina desultory manner. 
tis first essay is on the object and uti- 
lity a natural history. It contains many 
just and sensible observations; and the 
declamatory style in which it is written is 
not ill adapted to the general reader for 
whom it was chiefly designed. We par- 
ticularly admire the strain of pious senti- 
ment which it manifests, and think the 
author highly worthy ef praise ior not 
following the practice of most naturalists 
in an evident unwillingness to introduce 
into their writings the venerable name of 
God. <A personification of nature might 
elevate the style of a heathen, and give a 
dignity to his subject which he could not 
have derived from the usual appellation of 
any of his divinities, not even of Jupiter 
himself; associated in the popular ideas, 
as all those appeliations incontestably were, 
with much of the weakness and with all 
the vices of men: but when adopted by 
a christian, it is mean, flat, and inexpres- 
sive; and, if it were not so common, 
would, to an English ear, be peculiarly 
Offensive on account of its established con- 
nection with the teminine gender. We 
wish the Horatian statute, 
$* Nec Dens intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodu 
Inciderit,” 
ever to remain in full force; and would by 
no means mention the sacred name of God 
on trivial occasions, or do any thing to 
lessen the religious awe which it justly 
impresses on every serious mind: but we 
contess that our indignation is excited, 
when we read that nature is fertile in ex- 
pedients, and that s’e studies variety in all 
her operations. When we are displaying 
the immensity, the beauty, the usefulness, 
and the designing wisdom, which charac- 
terize the visible creation, the Creator 
himself can never be thought to be irre- 
verently gr needlessly iatroduged. To 
keep his yniversal agency and continual 
providence entirely gut of view, betrays 
a want either of feeling or of principle. 
sincerely as we applaud Dr. Skrimshire 


for his st aperiority to a practice which 
ought long since to have been discarded 
by ¢ every christian writer, we should have 

praised him still more, if he had not ap- 
peared to countenance those naturalists of 
the French school, who, taking Buffon 
for their guide, insidiously represent the 
followers of Linnzus in the light of mere 
collectors, describers, classifiers, and no- 


menclators. In his preface he evidently 
includes, under this character, the great 


Swedish naturalist himself; who, though 
not the god of our idolatry, is certainly re- 
garded by us as a man who, all circum- 
stances considered, has done more sub- 
stantial service to the interests of natural 
science than any other writer whatever, 
It is as absurd to rank Linneus only in 
the class of systematizers, because he wrote 
the Philosophia Botanica, the Genera and 
Species Plantarum, and the Systema Na- 
turz, 2s it would be to assert that the late 
eminent bishop Lowth never thought of 
composing and delivering a sermon or 
pastoral charge, and was incapable of re- 
lishing and displaying the beauties of He- 
brew poetry, solely because he spent part 
of his time in writing an introduction to 
English Grammar. ‘Those who have read 
the Flora Lapponica, the Materia Medica, 
and the numerous dissertations in the 
Amernitates Academice, which are well 
known to consist of matter chiefly fur- 
nished by Linnzus, are sufficiently sen- 
sible that he made his admirable arrange- 
ments with a constant regard to a higher 
purpose ; and that the utile, the applica- 
tion of his knowledge to the increase of 
the convenience and the happiness of man, 
was the grand end to which his labours 
were directed. It will be readily acknow- 
ledged, that much has been done since his 
death, and that some valuable improve- 
ments have been made upon his system, 
It is also not improbable that the system 
itself, as fur as its present form is con- 
cerned, may be partially superseded. But 
the first pr inciples of the system, taken as 
they are, from the essential and only es- 
sential parts of a plant, must be immortal ; 
and it ill becomes those who have learnt 
from him how the study of nature may 
be conducted with most satisfaction and 
success, tg aim at building their own fame 
on the ruins of his, by representing his 
services to the cause of science as compa- 
ratively smalJ. A baboon who has seated 
himself on the shoulders of a giant, and 
obtained the means of taking a wider sur- 
vey of the surrounding country, may not 
in:probably scratch the face of the giani 
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with his claws, and bespatter him with his 
ordure. Such a mischievous return is na- 
tural enough in a baboon; but it is not 
the part of a man. 

We do not accuse Dr, Skrimshire of 
going all thislength: but he has certainly 
favoured a representation which originated 
in the envy of a man, who was in many 
cases more of a declaimer than of a natu- 
ralist; and has given currency to an ob- 
jection which we have often heard made 
to the disciples of Linnzus, and which 
we have almost as often suffered to pass 
in silent contempt, from q fy}] conviction 
that the persons who made jt were inca- 
pable of understanding the proper answer. 
** The study of natural history,” he tells 
us, ‘* has been unfortunately confined by 
many to the mere classification of natural 
objects ; and to obtain a knowledge of the 
distinctive character of individual pro- 
ductions, has been thought to constitute 
the whole object of the naturalist’s pur- 
suit.”"—** Many,” he adds, ‘ who call 
themselves naturalists, and wish to be con- 
sidered as such by the world, have con- 
fined their pursuits to the collection and 
arrangement of their plants, their birds, 
their insects, or their shells.”—And again, 
‘« The naturalist first learns that the sheep, 
for instance, is in the class mammalia, 
being one of those animals that suckle 
their young; in the order pecora, be- 
cause it is hoofed, and has no cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw; and that it is dis- 
tinguished from other animals of the same 
order, by its having several blunt wedge- 
like incisive foreteeth in the lower jaw 
only, hollow reclined horns, and no tusks. 
This information would satisfy many who 
call themselves naturalists.” We can say 
nothing in reply, but that we are acquaint- 
ed with no such naturalists. 

Eight of the essays, which constitute 
about three-fourths of the work, are de- 
voted to zoology; two to botany ; and 
one to mineralogy. ‘The classes and or- 
ders in the first two kingdoms, as they 
were established by Linnzus, are explain- 
edin an easy and pleasing manner; but 
no critical investigation is hazarded, nor 
any notice taken of the alterations and im- 
provements that have been suggested by 
other writers. In the mineral ‘kingdom 
the system of Werner is preferred and 
briefly detailed; but in so superficial a 
manner, that, as the author confesses, it 
was ey idently subjoined ‘ rather for the 
purpose of completing the series, than 
with the expectation: of conveying any im- 
portant instruction.” ‘The classification 
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of the different subjects is succeeded by 
a concise and perspicuous view of their 
physiology and various uses: and the 
whole, though it does not comprize all we 
wish, or completely satisfy us as to the 
manner in which it is conducted, is well 
calculated to give valuable information to 
the general reader, who is totally unac- 
quainted with the subject, and. wishes to 
gain some knowledge of it without as- 
piring to extensive researches or minute 
zecuracy. 

Our review of it, we are apprehensive, 
may not be thought to be aliogether fa- 
vourable ; but we speak our honest sen- 
timents when we assure our readers that, 
notwithstanding its imperfections, we 
know of no work better fitted to make a 
right impression on the youthful mind, 
and to warm the unperverted heart to a 
rigorous admiration of visible nature, and 
a religious reverence for Nature’s God. 
Dr. Skrimshire possesses a happy talent 
for clear and. striking illustration: his 
style for the most part is natural, and suf- 
ficiently elegant, but sometimes a little 
careless, and rather too declamatory and 
diffuse: his statements also are generally 
just, though, in the haste of composition, 
he has suffered some errors te escape him, 
Des Cartes, for instance, was not an 
atheist, as is insinuated in vol. i. p. 16. 
The diona2z muscipula does not catch flies 
by a contraction of jts petals, but of a cu- 
rious-appendage to its leaves. Horns ought 
not to have been placed among the es- 
sential characters of the order pecora: 
every child who is possessed of a common 
picture-book of animals, knows that a 
camel has no horns, ‘The opinion preva- 
lent among sailors, that the shark spares 
the pilot-fish in gratitude for his services, 
is now believed to be false. dil papilion 
aceous flowers do not belong to the class 
diadelphia of Linnzus ; a rigid regard to 
his artificial system compelled that natu- 
ralist to place three genera with such 
flowers at the head ef the class decandria, 
because their filaments are all distinct. 

These oversights will doubtless be cor- 
rected in a future edition. The present 
is evidently a juvenile performance, but 
it gives promise of much better things ; 
and we shall be glad to meet the author 
again, when he has paid a little more at- 
tention to another well-known precept of 
Horace, though we do not wish to confine 
him to the rigid strictness of its literal 
meaning. 

Entomology appears to be his favourite 

ranch of natural history, and it is indiss 
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- putably the best part of the work now be- 
fore us, ‘Lhe following extract is a fair 
specunen of his manner, and contains 
matier which will be generally useful, but 
is not generally known. 


‘ The caterpillar of one of the hymenop- 
terous insects frequently infests gooseberry 
aud currant bushes, feeding on the leaves and 
desivoving the health of the bushes; which 
pot only bear no fruit the same vear, but are 
cousicerably injured for a ye ar or two fol- 
lowing. When vou perceive your bushes to 
he delicient in leaves, you will, on examtna- 
tien, find them to hav e been e aten by this or 
some other cater pillas andift v have been 
the most destroy ‘ed at ‘the | buito mm of the bush, 
and ni in general but the ribs anc I stalks 
of the leaves remain, you may be ussured that 
the imischief has been dene by the inscct, 

vhich [ am now about to descri 
cel 5 he perfect insect is a four-0 inged fly, 
rather larger than the common 
with some yellow upon its body, and much 
more sluggish in its mations. [t is of the 
genus teatireds, one peculiarity of which is, 
that their antenne or horns have-a constant 
tremulous motion, These circumstances are 
sufficient to distinguish the insect in its fly 
state. . 
“In spring, as soon 2s the young leaves 
appear, the tly bursts from the ch rysalis, in 
which state it had lain buried in the earth all 
winter near the root of the busi. It cree ps, 
but seldom ilies, abaut the branches at the 
bottom of the bush, and soon nuding a mate, 
the female deposits her eggs in rows along 
the ribs of the leaves on their under surtace. 
Jn a few days the parents die. The young 
caterpillars are in a short time hatch ed, and 
begin their depredations by eating small holes 
like pin-holes on the leaves, where they are 
born. When the first leaf is devoured they 
march to anoth: t, and so on; but for many 
days they keep in company, some scores per- 
haps on the same leat, When increased in 
size they separate, and feed singly, but never 
leave the bottom of the bush, till must of the 
Jeaves there are gone; they then travel gra- 
dually upwards, and always stick on the un- 
der surface of the leaves, by which they more 
effectually avoid becoming the prey of birds ; 
added to which, their colour also, which is 
green, must preserve them in a great measure 
from such enemies. These cate rpillars are 
distinguished from the caterpillars of butter- 
flies, and moths, by having as many as twenty 
feet, whereas the latter never have more than 
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Ant. I.—The Principles of Botany and Veg 
man of D, C, WitLtpENow, Professor of 
pp- 300. 


VV would greatly facilitate the progress 
of the student, if, 
science, there were one accurate and com- 
pehcnsive elementary work, written in 


retable Physiology. 
Natural History and Botany at Berlin.  8v0. 


in every branch of natural 
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sixteen. The hard covering of its head alse 
seems one eutire scale; whereas that of a le- 
pidopterous caterpillar consists of two. One 
nest of these insects will sometimes strip a 
whole bush of its leaves. When full grown 
they retire to the earth, remain there i: iu ebry- 
salis but 2 few days, end then a second brand 
more nuyyerous ~ n the first appears; they 
deposit their eggs in the same manner, and 
destroy ail the leaves on the summer shoots, 
‘Lhe second brood appears in the tly state 
about July, and the young fry is hatched in a 
week or ten days afterwards. 

* From an eequain‘ance with the natural 
history of this insect we discover the proper 
tine and manner of searching for, and taking 
it; and the proc ess is so siinple, and so cer- 
tain, that whoever allows a re; petition of the 
injury, amply deserves it for his ne egligence. 

« Where the bushes are kuown to have 
been infected the preceding summer, let 
them be daily attended to as soon as the 
ng leaves appear, and let every fly of the 

motion above given hb e taken wherever it 
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can be founc d; the sluggishness of its motions 
Makes it an easy prey ; aud be it remembered, 
that the descruction of every female, before 
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x, is equal to the destruction of 
hundred caterpillars. Let this search 
for the fly be repeated in July. Whenever 
at any season Sou discover your bushes to be 
infested with the caterpiiia this tasect, 
which is known: bv the joss of leaves, I 

) aches, you 
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cu! on the bottom br: 
examine each bush 
prey wherever you dctect hi 
so arduous a tas’. as it nry 
One person may easiy cicar filty bushes ina 
day ; and surely (ae preservation of so much 
fruit will amply repay tor the trouble and ex- 
pence, VP the search is made ea uly, before 
he young caterpillars are di spersed, the 
trouble will be ymuch abridged. [iv ery 
leaf, that 1s partially eaten, must be plucked 
otf by nipping the leaf-stalk with the thumb 
and finger, and it will seldom happen but one 
or more caterpillars ee be found on its un- 
der surface. They must be carefully re- 
moved from the nim or destroyed wen 
taken. The search : should be repeated a tew 
times, lest any stragglers should have escaped, 
or any fresh caterp slats be hatched, as they 
do not all appear exac tly together. Due at- 
tention to this plan will eile tually root cut 
the evil; and atter one year s search few ins 
sects will be found for some succeeding yee! 
so that a slight annual examination wili pee 
seyve your bushes afterwards.” 





separately, and s 
Nor ts this 
iitst appear, 
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Translated from the Ger- 


a plain and easy style, and arranged in a 
and lucid order. Introductory 
treatises we have in abundance upen every 
subject ; but comparatively few which ue 
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the preduction of authors completely com- 
petent to the task. In the present ardent 
pursuit of botany in particular, through 
every part of Europe, and wherever Euro- 
peans reside or travel, no one has a right 
to complain that he cannot finda guide. 
The only difficulty is, to determine which 
is best qualified for the purpose. There 
is, indeed, one great original from which 
all draw the greatest part of their mate- 
rials, and to which all look up as nearly 
decisive authority. The Philosophia Bo- 
tanica of Linnzeus possesses such pre-emi- 
nent excellence, that it would be pre- 
sumption in any one to disclaim its assist- 
ance, and to attempt a similar composition 
entirely derived from other sources. The 
best works of the kind in the English 
language are little more than translations 
or abridgments of it, in connection with 
the Termini Botanici, and some other 
tracts published in the Amernitates Aca- 
demice and the Delincatio Plante, pre- 
fixed to the vegetable part of the Systema 
Nature. 

While science is, as it always must be, 
in a state of progress, even its first ele- 
ments cannot be altogether stationary. A 
wider survey of the subject, afi a know- 
ledge of new particulars, will produce 
more accurate definitions, more clearly 
marked distinctions, and a better arrange- 
ment: this was experienced by Linnwus 
himself. The Philosophia Botanica, Ter- 
mini Botanici, and Delineatio Plante, are 
not always consistent with each other ; 
nor do his earlier and later practical works 
entirely correspend: but, since the time 
of his death, the field of botanical research 
has been wonderfully extended. The 
herbarium, the greenhouse, and the stove, 
have been enriched with new tribes of 
plants, many of which have a structure 
and habit almost as remote from those 
which were before known, as are the 
countries which gave them birth, frou the 
nations of civilized Europe. ‘The science, 
therefore, has in many respects assumed 
anew appearance, and, with respect to 
some of its parts, must be taught ina new 
form. 

This can be done only by those who 
have the means of becoming acquainted 
with all the receat acquisitions, and can 
view the whole with a scientific eye. ‘The 
author of the work now before us is of 
this class. Professor Willdenow is not 
only in the regular habit of teaching the 
science, which we consider as nearly an 


absolute pre-requisite to the composition 
of a good elementary book: but having 


been long employed in collecting and di- 
gesting niaterials for a new edition of the 
Species Plantarum, must have acquired a 
precision and facility in the use of terms, 
which can be the result only of long prac- 
tice and much reflection. His introduc 
tion to botany, we are told, has according- 
ly “ superseded in Germany all others of 
the longest standing and greatest reputa+ 
tion.” That it will meet with equal suc- 
cess in Great Britain is more than we will 
venture to predict ; but we can pronounce 
it a valuabie addition to those which we 
before possessed, and shall not, we trust, 
be suspected of a desire to disparage the 
publications of our own country, if we 
add that it contains a considerable quan- 
tity of matter which is not to be found 
even in the best of them. The latest au- 
thor must be negligent indeed, if he do 
not secure to himseif a right to boast of 
this advantage. 

The work, after a general introduction, 
is divided into eight parts under the fol- 
lowing titles: terminology, classification, 
botanical aphorisms, nomenciature of plants, 
physiology, diseases of plants, history of 
plants, and history of the science. 

In the terminology the professor has 
generally, but not always, adhered to the 
explanations given by Linnteus, and has 
added most of the new terms which have 
been employed by subsequent authors. A 
capsule, tor instance, according to him, is 
‘‘a pericarp consisting of a thin coat 
Which contaitis many seeds, often divided 
into cells, and assuming varions forms.” 
According to Linnaeus, it is “ a hollow 
pericarp opening (dehisceris) in a deter- 
minate manuer:” a definition which does 
not exclude either the silique, the legume, 
or the follicle, though all these are made 
by him distinct kinds of pericarp. There 
is, indeed, in many of Linnaus’s divisions, 
a want of logical exactness ; and we have 
lately learnt, from his own account of him- 
sel, that, through the wlicle of his early 


~studies, he was too much absorbed in the 


investigation of plants, to attend to seve- 
ral of the sciences which are taught in the 
Swedish universities as preparatory to a 
course of theology, of which logic is in- 
disputably one. We will not deny that, 
in some pouits of view, he was much 
better employed; and that a sagacious 
attention to the face of nature did more 
for him than ali the logic of his days could 
ever have done: but we must at the same 
time observe, that a general initiation into 
the rules of that art would have prevented 
a few impropricti¢s inte which be has 
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fallen. ‘The dctinition of a capsule given 
by our author stands elear of this objece 
tion, but we doubt whether it be suth- 
ciently clear and eomprehensive ; and it 
appears from the sequel that, in his ideas, 
some kind of dehiscence is essential to a 
capsule, 

The utriculus and samara are taken up 
from Gertner as a species of pericarp; 
the pepo or pumpkin, and the lomentam 
or jointed seed-vessel of hedysarum, &c. 
which breaks at the joints, but does not 
open at the sides like the proper legume, 
are also added: but no notice is taken of 
the improved division of pericarps sug- 
gested, though not distinctly developed by 
Geertner, ip the introduction to his second 
volume. This part of terminology is still 
in want of a more accurate Investigation. 
Ali the new terms invented by Hedwig are 
atso explained, and the whole may be pe- 
mused with advantage by those who have 
made some progress im the science, as 
well as by the young student. 

Under the head classification the sys- 
tems of Cesal pinus, Morison, Lermann, 
Ray, Camellus, Rivinus,Gleditsch, Monch, 
Haller, and Linnzeus are brietly detailed, 
chiefly from the Philosophia Botanica. 
The alterations and supposed improve- 
meuts of the Linnzan system made by 
"Yhunberg, Liljebad, and Schreber, are 
likewise noticed: the natural orders of 
Linnzus are sabjoined ; but the names of 
Batsch and Jussieu are barely mentioned, 
without any explanation of the principles 
by which they have been guided in their 
attempts to form a natural arrangement. 
‘This we cannot but consider as a capital 
defect. The system of the illustrious 
French botanist in particular, the only one 
which at the present day presumes to rival, 
and which, in the opinion of its admirers, 
is likely soon to snpersede the confessedly 
artificial arrangement of the still more il- 
tustrious Swede, was surely entitled to at 
teast as much attention as the crude theo- 
ries of the early botanists. 

In the botanical aphorisms and no- 
menclature of plants the Berlin professor 
has bee much indebted to the Philoso- 
phia and Critica Botanica: but he is not a 
mere translator, or a servile imitator. He 
thinks for himself, and has introduced 
many original and valuable remarks. 

The physiology of plants has not usually 
been discussed in elemeniary works, But 
though it certainly had better be post- 
poned fora time by the mere tyro, it 
must be allowed to be an important and 


by no means to be entirely onsitted. Te 
is of course treated only slightly, and yer 
with sufficient perspicuity and fulness to 
prepare the student for the perusal of lar. 
ger treatises, and even for entering on a 
course of personal investigation. A cur- 
sory view Is given of the general proper- 
ties of plants considered as organized bo- 
dies; of the simple principles which enter 
into their constitution; of the chemical 
combinations which are effected in them 
by the vital power, and which are dis- 
sulyed as soon as that power, whatever i¢ 
puy be, ceases to exist; of their internal 
structure or anatomy, and of the different 
opinions which have been entertained 
concerning the manner in which the eco- 
hoiny of vegetable lite is conducted. To 
folluw the author through all these parti- 
culars, would be to attempt an abstract of 
what is itself little more, and would draw 
out our review to a length nearly equal to 
that of the original. We shall therefore 
only observe, that he is inclined by ana- 
logy as well as by other considerations, 
to admit a real circulation, and not a mere 
ascent and descent of the sap, although 
he acknowledges such a circulation has 
never been proved ; and that he condemns 
the prevalent distinction of plants accord- 
ing to their cotyledons, which is one of the 
main principles of the system of Jussieu 

Our readers may not be displeased to see 
what he says on the subject in his own 
words, or rather in the words of his trans- 
lator ; particularly as, connected with the 
omission of which we have already ex- 
pressed our disapprobation, it seems to in- 
dicate a secret dislike to that celebrated 
reformer. 


“€ Tt deserves our attention that xof alF 
seeds have the rostel, especially (those) of 
some aquatic and parasitic plants, and per- 
haps all those which Dr. Gertner calls 
acotyledones. I was, as far as I know, 
the first who discovered this, when I ex- 
amined with great care the water-caltrops 
(trapa natans) one of the most singular 
plants. But that a germinating seed should 
perform its function without plumule and 
cotyledons is impossible. Nobody as yet 
has attempted to deny the existence of the 
plumule in any seed. Linné, Gertner, 
Jussieu, and many other botanists, denied 
that of the cotyledons, especially in the 
class cryptogamia. Jussieu alone adds ta 
those plants which have no cotyledons, 
Geertner’s acotyledones, such as want the 
rostel. Nature provided plants with their 
cotyledons, that they might nourish the 


interesting part of the subject, and ought youu plant in its tender infancy. Never 
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have I noted a single instance where this 
wise measure of nature was omitted. I 
examined purposely all those plants which 
were said to want the cotyledons, and al- 
ways met with them. That in some plants 
the existence of the cotyledons tvas alto- 
gether denied, and ethers were said to 
have one only, others two, and several 
plants more than two, rose partly from 
inaccurate observation, partly from mis- 
taking a part of the plumula for a cotyle- 
don. Placenta er cotyledon is the name 
ef the whole entire substance of the seed, 
not including the parts of the corcle. It 
arises in many plants with the plumule 
above ground, and is converted into leaves, 
er it remains in the ground, and as in the 
gramina, the first leaf of the plumule only 
rises, Which is what some thought to be a 
cotyledon. In the flax and species of fir, 
both cotyledons are converted into leaves, 
and the leaves of the plumula are evolved 
immediately after them, and of the same 
magnitude and appearance. Hence it was 
that botanists sxpposed there were many 
cotyledons. ‘The division, therefore, of 
plants ie acotyledons, nionocotyledons, 
dicotyledous, and polycotyledons is er- 
roneous.” 

The diseases incident te plants are form- 
ally and minutely detailed, with the best 
methods of cure as far as they are curable, 
but this part of the work, like the pre- 
ceding, does not admit ef abridgment. 

By what the author calls the history of 
plants, he means ‘‘ 2 comprehensive view 
of the influence of climate upon vegeta- 
tion, of the changes which plants most 
probably have suffered during the various 
revolutions this earth has undergone, of 
their dissemination ever the globe, of their 
migrations, and lastly of the manner in 
which nature has provided for their pre- 
servation.” On these subjects he presents 
us with a few leading facts, and with 
much vague speculation, parly taken 
trom the oration of Linnus de telluris 
habitabilis incremento, aud from a tract 
in the Amoenitates Academicz, cutitled 
Stationes Plantarum, and partly the result 
of his own reflections. He conjectures 
that, in a long course of ages, great 
changes have taken place on the surface 
of the globe; that the primitive moun- 
tains were for a long time the only dry 
land; that many chains were originally 
united, which are now separated by wide 
intervals ; that the original mountains had 
some plants in common, and others pecu- 
liar to each; and that these plants were 
disseminated in the flat country, as it gra- 
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dually emerged from the bosom of the 
deep. On this supposition ke founds five 
principal Horas in Europe, which he calls 
the Northern, the Helvetic, the Austrian, 
the Pyrenean, and the Appeninian, and 
asserts that there is the most marked dif- 
ference in the lists of plants which they 
severally produce. Observations of this 
kind are curious and worth pursuing; but 
great care should be taken that the inaa- 
gitiation does not ran away with the judg- 
ment, and that facts be not forcibly dis- 
torted into an unnatural correspondence 
with a precenceived theory. 

The germ of the eighth and fast part 
may be found in the Bibliotheca Botanica 
of Linnzus, and in two tracts published 
in the Amernitates Academice, entitled 
Incrementa Botanices and Auctores Bo- 
tanici ; but the whole is greatly enlarged, 
and brought down to the present time. La 
the second of these works the history of 
botany is divided into four periods: the 
first includes all the ancient writers, and 
comes down to the restoration of literature, 
at the time when Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks; the second begins 
with Bruntels and ends with C. Bauhin ; 
the third comes down to Linnaeus; and 
the fourth is distinguished by the propa- 
gation of the sexual system. Professor 
Willdenow, with a more accurate obser- 
vation of the great revolutions that have 
taken place in the science, divides it inte 
eight. J. From the origin of the science 
to Brunfels. 2. From Bruntels to Czsal- 
pinus, or trem 1530 to 1583. 3. From 
Cresulpinus to C. Bauhin, or from 1583 
tu 1593. 4. From C. Bauhin to Tourne- 
fort, or from 1593 to 16y4. 5. From 
Tournefort to Vaillant, or from 1694 to 
1717. 6. From Vaillant to Linnzus, ot 
from 1717 to 1735. 7. From Linneus® 
to Hedwig, or trom 1735 to 1782. 8. Loe 
the present time, i. e. 1805. Withour 
intending to derogate rom the established 
reputation of Hedwig, we cannot help 
thinking that if our author had net coa- 
ceived a prejudice against Jussieu, he 
would have fixed the commeacement of 
his eighth, period .at the year 1789, when 
that great naturalist published his Genera 
Piantarum secundum Ordines naturales 
disposita. Under each period all the bo- 
tanical writers are enumerated, with the 
titles and dates of their principal works. 
The lovers of botany would have been still 
more gratified if a complete list of their 
works with the different editions had been 
annexed. Such a list would not have 
taken up much more room ; and as a syn- 
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optic manual would have given at one 
view, that information which is often 
needed, and in many cases is not easily 
obtained, 

What we have hitherto said applies to 
the original work. We are sorry that we 
cannot speak favourably of the present 
translation. Not to mention the frequent 
improper usé of the auxiliary verb will 
instead of shall, the trying Shibboleth of 
our countrymen beyond the Tweed, there 
are in it a multitude of flagrant proofs, 
either of an imperiect acquaimtance with 
the English language, or of a very hasty 
and unpardonably negligent doing of the 
German into something like English. In 
different parts of the work there is indeed 
a manifest difference. ‘The technical terms 
in the first part are generally well render- 
ed; but we presume that no Englishman 
would have thought slancing equivalent 
to nitidum. The physiology is much the 
worst executed. It presents us in many 
cases with nothing more than an uncouth 
succession of English words, the meaning 
of which dimly appears through the thick 
medium of a German idiom. In others 
it is impossible to reconcile the construc- 
tion with the established principles of 
English grammar. As the advertisement 
prefixed to the translation speaks of edi- 
tors in the plural number, it seems pro- 
bable that this division is the production 
of a foreigner who has lately begun to 
learn English, ‘The passage quoted above, 
besides several other inaccuracies, betrays 
a want of skill in expressing the tenses of 
the verbs ; «ind we ure almost certain that 
no native of Great Britain could have 
written the following sentence: “ Not 
all plants do grow in earth, and therefore 
the root does not enter the ground.” ‘The 
arrangement is not only extremely grating 
to an English ear, but, as far as the latter 
meiber is concerned, conveys a false idea, 
not intended by the*author. The tollow- 
ing is an instance of extreme negligence 
as to the meaning of the original, no less 
than of gross inaccuracy in the grammiati- 
cal construction. 

“Sometimes the petioli of pinnate 
leaves, when they remain after the leaves 
have dropped off, become thorns, as in 
astragalus tragacantha, and other species 
of that genus. On the peduncles they 
grow larger, sharper, and assume, after the 
tlower and fruit have fallen off, the shape 


of thorns ; for instance, hedysarum cornu. 
tum: or lastly, the stipula become sharp, 
ligneous, they remain and change inio 
thorns, for instance in the mimosa.” 

We have not the German original be- 
fore us, but we do not hesitate nostro pe- 
riculo to correct the translation thus: 
“* Sometimes the petioli of pinnate leaves 
remain after the leaves have dropped off, 
and become thorns; as in astragalus tra- 
gacantha, and cther species of that genus: 
or the peduncles, growing larger and 
sharper after the flower and fruit have 
fallen off, assume the shape of thorns, as 
in hedysarum cornutum: or lastly, the 
stipula becoming sharp and ligneous, re- 
mai and change into thorns, as in some 
species of mimosa.” 

We are obliged to complain that the 
printer has contributed his full share to- 
wards clouding the sense of the author. 
We have seldom met with a work so full 
of egregious typographical errors. It is, 
in truth, a disgrace to the Edinburg) 
press. At the top of page 135, for in- 
stance, there is a repetition of not less 
than four lines which occur in the very 
next preceding sentence, and which are 
so incorporated into a new sentence as to 
make stark nonsense of the whole. A 
similar repetition of two whole sentences 
appears at the bottom of page 191, and 
near the top of page 192. And in the 
enumeration of simple substances found 
in plants, No. 10 is omitted, though re- 
ferred to in a note at the bottom of the 
page. 

As the present edition will probably 
find a speedy sale, particularly among the 
students at our northern universities, we 
recommend it to the preprietors to havc 
the translation carefully revised, and to 
employ a competent corrector of the 
press. If it would not too much enhance 
the price, it would also be desirable to 
have a set of better plates. The figures 
in the ten that are now given are nume- 
rous, but many of them are so small and 
so imperfectly drawn, as to be of little 
use ; and they are all huddled together 
with so total a disregard to order and con- 
nection, that they must give trouble and 
perplexity, instead of affording ease: and 
instruction to the learner. The plate of 
colours which, if well executed, would be 
valuable, is, in our copy at least, a vile 
daubing, which conveys no accurate idea. 
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THE general attention paid to botany 
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in almost every part of Europe, and the 
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numerous publications on the subject 
Which are yearly issuing from the Press, 
at the same time that tf hey greatly advance 
the science, cannot fail to render it more 

dificult ef attainment to individuals, In 
the most favourable situations,. and with 
all the advantages that can possibly be pos- 
sessed, it is not easy to keep pace with its 
rapid progress, and to acquire a knowledge 
ot the new matter which is continually 


accumulating from the separate labours of 


its admirers. lew botanists have the hap- 
piiess to command a fortune adequate to 
the purchase of all the books tlt are pros 
fessedly written on the subject. But be- 


sides these, many valuable dissertations 
1 


lished in the Transactions of vari- 
ies, Which cannot be 


sure hasing a grea if num- 
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procured without 


L 
ber of others printed itt the same volume 
that are not linmc 
add greatly to the expence. 
didicuity 


diately wante “d, and yet 
But if this 
be surmounted, another, and 
often insuperable obstacie still remains: a 
consides rable proportion of them are writ- 
ten, not in the Latia or French languages, 
familiar to most naturalists; norin Italian, 
which, though less commen, is often ua- 
derstood; but in German, Swedish, Spa- 
nish, or Yortuguese, which very tew 
learned men have learnt, or have leisure 
to learn. The English botanist therefore 
is under great t obhigats on to the tra ilies r 
of these tracts, who has given him easy 
access to treasures from which he wa 
fore entirely barred: they are tem in 
number. 
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1. On the e Organs of. ve anon oe Pla 





This able sachs whe lass deserved 
so well of the scientific world by his un- 
wearied microscopic researches into the 
minutest parts of the vegetable creation, 
has in this concise tract directed his con- 
summiate skill to the examination of those 
pores ia the leaves 
plants, which he supposes were first seen 
by Von Gleichin, but which, as the trans- 
laer informs us in a note, had betore 
been detected by Saussure, and which are 


how generally supposed to be organs of 


perspiration. ‘Lhese pores he deseribes as 
single oblong apertures in the ini 
UIBETOUS bodies, differently shaped in 
diftereat plants, and communicating with 
a set of ducts or vessels which he calls the 
lymphatic vessels of the cuticie. He at- 
tributes to the pores a capacity of opening 
and shutting, bat says nothing of their 

baying a moveable valve, which is ex- 


and other parts of 


jdle of 
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pressly asserted by Willdenow tn his prine 
ciples of botany. He observes that muist+ 
ure as well as air may possibly be conveyed 
through these passages, but acknowle: ives 

that he is not sufficiently acquainted w ith 
the subject to give a decided opinion con- 
cerning it. 

The translator has added to this tract 
some valuable observations of Mr. brancis 
Bauer, and MM. Decandolle. Mr. Bauer, 
vho besides his distinguisined excellence 
in botanic painting, is well skilled in mi- 
croscopic investigation, has not been able 
to discover the supposed lymphatic ducts 
described by Saussure and Hedwig, and is 
of opinion that what they took for such 
are nothing more than the e« dges or re- 
maining parts of the dissepimenis of the 
cells in the cuticle. M. Decandolle has 
found that there are such pores only on 
those parts of vegetables which are expos- 
ed to the influence of air and light; that 
lichens, hepatica, fuci, and in 
ral all plants or parts of plants which 
mstantiy immersed in water, ar 
tally destitute of them, aud that suce 
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2. Some Materials for the Ilustration of 
the Botanical Geo (Pi of the Southe 
urstern parts of Enrope, translated from 
aT (erin 2 oj Pr t Liak. 

4 his t tract relates to that department of 
the science which is called by Wiidenaw 
the hi ory of plants, and modestly pres 





fesses to be 
Tiais tO assist 


mere flagments and matee 
eg ge 
In ine fue completion © 


ists of four disting t 
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lists, with some general deductions from 


plants which are found in 

of Europe froma the 54th 
janes ot ncath latitude: 2. 
bave two nearly aliied speci 
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other in sonthern climaies, and which 
are never known to degenerate the one 
into the other: 3, Of those that belong 


to the Flora of Portugal, divided into the 
southern, the middle, and the northern; 
to which is annexed some brief observa= 
tions on the Piorus of Spain, south Gere 
many, noythern and middie France, and 
the south of kugiand 3 and 4. Of planis 
frequent in north Europe, but not found 
in the seuth of Spain and Portugal, 

These catalogues are contissedly very 
imperiect, and the conclusions drawn 
from them will conseguently stand in 
need of being correcied, and differently 
twditied, as the collection of well auther= 
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ticated facts increases. The geography of 
botany has hitherto been little cultivated : 
but begins to gain greater attention, and 
promises to throw new light on miany im- 
portant parts of natural history; The 
only part of the world in which it has be- 
come a practical science, is, we believe; 
the United States of North America, 
where it has long been usual to judge of 
the nature, and to appreciate the value; of 
uncleaned Jand by the plants, and espe- 
cially the trees, which it naturally produces. 
The most striking defect in the present 
essay arises from the deference which it 
pays to the artificial and accidental boun- 
daries of the present independant sove- 
reignties. Portugal has no natural sepa- 
ration from Spain. In the eye of the na- 
turalist they form one country, of which 
he contemplates the grand features, the 
mountains, the valleys, and the plains, in 
connection with the elevation, the soil, 
the declination, and the particular expo- 
sure of the district where any plant is ex- 
clusively or most abundantly found. It 
is of no consequence to him where the 
line of political division cuts the banks 
of the Tagus and the Douro, and deter- 
mines which village shall belong to the 
king of Portugal and which to the king 
of Spain. This may be fixed to-day and 
unfixed to-morrow, at the fiat of a Na- 
poleon, or any other scourge of nations, 
of any other’ < setter up and puller down 
of kings:’ but the everlasting hills will 
still remain fixed on their foundations, 
the majestic streams will still maintain 
their coursé, the great laws of nature, 
which determine the disposition of the 
mineral, the growth of the vegetable, and 
the enjoyment of the animal creation, will 
continue as they are settled by nature’s 
God, in defiance of human power and 
human caprice. 


6. On the Nature and Mode of Production 
of Agallochum or Aloes-wood, traxslat- 
ed from the Portuguese of Loureiro. 
This curious production has been im- 

ported from the Kast, and valued as a mes 

dicine, and a grateful pertume, from the 
earliest ages of antiquity: but its natural 
history has been hitherto unknown. The 
author of the present tract had opportuni- 
ties of seeing and examining it, and of 
learning the manner in which it is ob- 
tained, during a residence of many years 
in Cachin China, its native country. It 
is the produce of a tree which must be 
placed in decandria monogynia, and be- 
jongs to the natural order of leguminose., 
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It is not; however, the wood of that tree 
in its natural state, which is white, with- 
out coloured veins, insipid and scentless ; 
but is the immediate result of a disease 
analogous to the schirrous tumours of ani- 
mal bodies; atid arises from accidental and 
yet frequent obstructions in the trunk or 
branches, by which the alimentary juices 
are stopped in their passage, and their 
thick and oily part coagulated into a resi- 
nous mass. ‘This, when accumulated to 
a sufficient degree, extends and bursts the 
vessels and channels in’ which it was con- 
tained, and then presents a shapeless, 
hard, dark-coloured, fragrant, bitter sub- 
stance, full of coarse veins, called agal- 
lochum, The manner in which it is 
gathered, the varieties to which it is sub- 
ject in point of purity and strength, and 
some of the uses fo which it is applied, 
are briefly detailed by the Portuguese mis- 
sionary: 


4. On the Genera of Orchidee, and their 
systematical Arrangement, translated 
from the Swedish of Professor Swarz. 


5. Genera and Species of the Natura 
Order of the Orchidee: by Professor 
Swarz. 

These two tracts taken together com- 
pose the largest and most valuable part 
of the collection. The natural order 
which they profess to illustrate is distin- 
guished trom all others by strongly marked 
characters, and contains a vast number of 
species. Professor Swarz has minutely 
examined more than two hundred ; and the 
authors of the Flora Peruviana and Chi- 
lensis, assert that more than one thou- 
sand distinct ones may be found on the 
Cordilleras, within a very small tract of 
country. Great natural orders are always 
ditficult to divide into genera. It cannot, 
therefore, excite our surprize that this is 
the case with the orchider. The struc- 
ture of their parts of fructification is, 
moreover, $0 singular, and compared with 
all other plants, so anomalous, that au- 
thors could scarcely be expected to form 
precisely the same ideas concerning the 
ends they are severally designed to answer, 
and the names by which they should be 
called. The author of the present tracts, 
dissatisfied with the labours of his prede- 
cessors, which had indeed been limited ta 
few species, offers a new description and 
distribution into genera. In agreement 


-with Jussieu he regards the corolla of 


Linnzus as the proper calyx, but differs 
from both n -onsidering as a true corolla 
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what is called by the latter the lower lip 
of the nectary, and _ by the former another 
segment of the calyx, differing in form 
from the rest. On account of its situation 
and form, however, he still calls it a lip 
(labellum). ‘The part denominated by 
Linneus the upper lip of the nectary, he 
determines to be truly a one-celled an- 
ther, which is single in all the known 
species, excepting those of Cypripedium, 
the only real diandrous genus in this natu- 
ral order. He is satisfied also that Lin- 
neus mistook the stigma, which, as 
Sprengel and Schkuhr have observed, is 
distinctly to be seen in Orchis, below the 
anther and behind the opening into the 
spur ; which is similarly situated in 
Ophrys, though in that genus there is no 
spur; and which is variously situated in 
other genera. 

The professor has taken his primary 
generic characters from the situation and 
insertion of the anther, and the qualities 
of the pollen-masses ; the secondary ones 
from the outer parts of the flower. From 
these characters he has formed twenty-five 
genera, and ‘ hopes that he shall not be 
reproached for having given too great a 
number by these who know how neces- 
sary in an artificial system it often is, for 
the sake of facilitating the determination 
of plants, and preventing confusion, to 
separate species which seem to be natu- 
rally allied, provided that good distinguish- 
ing characters can be found.’ 


6. Some Botanical Observations : from the 
German of M. B. Berkhausen. 


The object of this tract is to check the 
prevailing rage for increasing the number 
of species, by shewing that plants assume 
very different appearances according to 
the various kinds of soil, the elevation, 
and other circumstances in which they are 
found ; and that ‘ before any particular 
character is determined to be a sufficient 
specific distinction, it is necessary to ob- 
serve wheth r it remains unaltered in the 
different regions of air which a mountain 
traverses, or through which a wide dis 
trict of country, with all its diversity of 
soil, ascends.’ By attending to this rule 
the author has found that the Orobus te- 
nuifolius of Roth, which is the pannonicus 
of Jacquin, and the austriacus of Crantz, 
is only a variety of O. tuberosus: that 
Polygala amara, vulgaris, and monspeliaca, 
of Linneus and other authors, are one and 
the same species: that Scabiosa colum- 
baria, and S. ochroleuca, Linn. (‘enuifo- 
lia, Roth,) are in the same predicament : 

Ayn. Ray, Vou, IV, 
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that Linneus is right in uniting Viola 
arvensis to V. tricolor, and Pimpinella dis- 
secta to P. saxifraga : that Schrank is 
wrong in separating Hieracium pilosissi- 
mtumjfrom H. mucosum, and H. macula- 
tum from H, sylvaticum: and that there 
is much reason to doubt whether all the 
four be really more than varieties of the 
same species. 


7. Account of the Ule-tree (Castilla elas- 
tica), and of other trees producing the 
elastic gum: from the Spanish of Don 
Vicente de Cervantes, Prof. of Bot. in 
Mexico. 

There are several trees in South Ames 
rica which produce a substance somes 
what similar to the well-known elastic 
gum, or Ule of the Mexicans: as Jatro- 
pha elastica of the younger Linneeus, for 
which a separate genus has been formed 
by Schreber, under the name of Sipho- 
nia; Jatropha urens ; and other species of 
the same genus: Cecropia peltata; se- 
veral species of Ficus ; with some other 
plants not so well known. But the true 
elastic gum is the produce of a monoicous 
tree, which the author calls Castilla elas- 
tica, and of which he has given a full de- 
scription, illustrated by a figure. 


8. Observations on the Genera Juglans, 
Frazinus, and Quercus, in the neigh- 
bourhvod of Lancaster, in North Ame- 
rica : from the German of the Rev. H. E. 
Miihlenberg, with the remarks of Prof. 
C. S. Willdenow. 


In this tract seven species of Juglans, 
three of Fraxinus, and fourteen of Quer- 
cus, with several varieties, are briefly de- 
scribed, 


Q. Observations on the Plant called Erica 
Dabacia, shewing the necessity of re- . 
Serring it to a digferent genus and order : 
from the French of Prof. Jussieu, 


This plant which had been described as 
an Erica, by Tournefort and Ray, was at 
first continued in that genus by Linnezus, 
with some doubt as to the propriety of its 
position: but on account of its habit was 
afterwards removed by him to Androme- 
da, Thunberg, Smith, Lamark, Gmelin, 
and Willdenow, have brought it back again 
to Erica. But Jussieu has here shewn 
that as ‘ each of the valves of the cap- 
sule, folding itself so as to make its edges 
approach inwardly, forms a complete cell 
absolutely separate from that of the neigh- 
bouring valve,’ it is neither an Andro 
meda noran Erica; in both whiei, as in 
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all the rest of the natural order Erica, 
* each of the valves bears along its middle 
a septum, which being applied against the 
central seed-bearing column, forms ase- 

arate cell, produced by two valves con- 
jointly contributing each its half ;’ and 
that it therefore belongs to the natural 
order Rhododendra, and is really a speciés 
of Menziesia, to which genus Mr. Salis- 
bury, with his usual penetration, had pre- 
viously referred it in his edition of ‘Thun- 
berg’s Dissertatio de Erica, printed at 
Featherstone in Yorkshire, a year befote 
the publication of the present tract. 


Art. 1V.—4 short Account of the Disease 
Mildew, and the Rust. 


THIS short pamphlet does not profess 
to afford much information that is abso- 
lutely new. Botanists, as the author ob- 
serves, have long known that the blight 
in corn is occasioned by the growth of a 
minute parasitic fungus, which has escap- 
ed the notice not only of the mere prac- 
tical farmer, but also of all professed wri- 
ters on agriculture in the English language. 
The alarming state of the harvest in Au- 
gust 1804, naturally suggested to the pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, who is as emi- 
nent for the activity and disinterestedness 
of his public spirit, as for the extent and 
accuracy of his scientific attainmeuts, that 
a popular address to his countrymen on 
the subject, accompanied by a plate from 
the admirable highly magnified drawings 
of Mr. Bauer, botanical painter to his 
majesty, might be the means of exciting 
general attention among those who are 
most interested in the event ; and of ob- 
taining, from intelligent agriculturists in 
all parts of the kingdom, the result of their 
own experience, founded on a course of 
well-directed observations. _ In this view 
he is entitled to the gratitude of every 
friend of mankind, even although it shail 
finally appear that the parasitic fungus is 
not the primary cause of the disease. It 
miay indeed, we apprehend, be justly 
doubted, whether a living plant, in the full 
vigour of health, would permit the seed 
of the fungus to take root on its surface, 
and_to penetrate into suclr parts of its sub- 
stay, “as are essentially connected with 
the vegetable economy. There seems to 
be inherent in ali living organized matter, 
a power of se! “preservation, which to a 
certain limit repels the approach or resists 

le operation of whatever would be i:- 
jurious to its welfare. The living animal 
stomach, for instance, is not acted upon 


dy that gastric fluid which destrovs the 


By Sir 
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10. Botanical Observations: from the Gere 
man of Frederic Ehrhart. 


This tract consists of short unconnected 
corrections of former authors, and does 
not admit of analysis or abridgment. 

We have only to add, that these pieces 
have had the- good fortune to fall into the 
hands of a translator who is weil acquaint- 
ed with the science, and as appears from 
several notes annexed to the text, has 
ready accéss to the best sources of intor- 
mation. 


by Farmers the Blig rht, the 
$Svo. 


in Corn, celled 
JosrErpH Banks, Bart. 


texture of every dead animal or vegetable 
substance ; but as soon as the principle of 
life is gone, becomes itself equally sub- 
ject to its digestive power. In the same 
manner; young trees, and the young shoots 
of those that are old, possess a vigour 
which prohibits the growth not only of 
the parasitic fungi, which are universally 
known to be active agents jn promoting 
and accelerating the process of putrefac- 
tion, but also of the musci, which do not 
appear to have the same destructive qua- 
lity, or at least not in an equal degree. 
We Sook daily from the window of our 
elevated study (we hope our courteous 
readers will not call it a garret), upon a 
row of elm-trees which are peculiarly lia 


ble to be struck, as we conceive, by light- 
ning, it consequence of their being 


planted near a subterranean watercourse, 
and of the earth about some of their roots 
being thereby kept in a state of constant 
moisture. Scarcely a summer passes in 
which some of their branches are not 
blasted. ‘The mischief they have sustain- 
ed is soon made visible by the withering 
of their leaves : and in the course of the 
ensuing winter there is always upon then 
a ple entiful crop of Treme!la purpurea, 
which completes what the lightning be- 
gan, and entirely deprives them of Sife, 
but gaius no footing or: mind branches 
in their neighbourho vd. e are therefore 
inclined to suspect that the seeds of the 
parasitic fungus which appears on blight- 
ed corn, find in the early plant a predis- 
posing weakness which favours, or at least 
does uot repel their settlement and { growth, 
This weekne: ss_ is probably occasioned by 
those cold easterly and_northerly winds, 
sich in our climate are frequent im the 
spriug about the time when the winter corn 
is sv far advaneed, and has acquired such @ 
degree orsucetlence, as to be most susccp- 
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tible of injury. It hascommonly been ob- 
served by farmers, that plants which are 
what they call most rank, that is, luxuriant 
in their growth, are most frequently 
blighted. Their vessels are then most co- 
piously supplied with sap, and ate conse- 
quently most liable to be ruptured by 
any violent impulse. 

It is also, we believe, generally found 
that the fields which are most exposed to 
these winds, are most generally infected. 
A very intelligent philosophical friend, 
who has had considerable experience in 
agriculture, has just now informed us, that 
in order to screen a field thus exposed, 
a very tall hawthorn-hedge was suffered 
to grow, which answered the purpose ; 
but one year when there happened to be a 
gap in the fence, ali the corn in the di- 
rection of the wind through the gap was 
blighted. There is also a field in our 
neighbourhood which is naturally of a 
good soil, and has long been kept in a state 
of high cultivation, but while it continued 
under the plough, was always subject to 
the same evil whenever it was sown with 
wheat. It slopes to the east, and fronts 
a small valley which operates as a kind of 
funnel to the wind, and increases its force. 
It may not be unimportant to add, that 
at a small distaneé to the east, and at 
right angles with the direction of the val- 
ley, there is a hedge which contains a con- 
siderable number of barberry-bushes ; a 
circumstance which seems to favour the 
opinion so generally entertained by farm- 
ers, and rather favoured by the learned 
author of the present tract, that the neigh- 
bourhood of this shrub has a pernicious in- 
finence ou wheat. 
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But whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained concerning the original cause of 
the disease, the public are under great ob- 
ligation to sir Joseph Banks, for the valu- 
able hints which he has given on the sub- 
ject, and for the measures which with his 
usual liberality he has employed to make 
them extensively known. His informa- 
tion with respect to the sufficiency of lean 
and shrivelled grain for all the purposes 
of seed-corn, is of peculiar importance 
and worthy of serious attention. We 
are sensible that the general practice of 
farmers is founded on a ditterent opinion : 
and we acknowledge that we ourselves, 
who do not profess to have any practic al 
knowledge of agriculture, were rather in- 
clined to suspend our judgment ; not 
thinking the growth of eighty grains of 
blighted w heat, sown in pots, and placed 
in a hothouse, a sufliciently decisive ex- 
periment to justify a tenant who wishes to 
pay his rent, in making a similar trial on 
a large scale, in ‘thsecpen air, and subject 
to*the usual casualties of our variable 
climate. But the friend abovementioned 
has assured us that a few years since he 
himself made the experiment with coms 
plete success. Ina field which had been 
uniformly manured, he sowed parallel 
divisions, or lands as they are called in 
his neighbourhood, one with the boldest 
and plumpest wheat he could procure, 
the next with such as was remarkably lean 
and shrivelled, and so on alternately 
through the whole ficld. The event ex- 
ceeded his utmost hopes. The crop from 

the shrivelled grain was in no respect in- 
ferior to that obtained fron the other. 


Art. V.—Practical Observations onthe British Grasses, especially such as are best adapted 


to the Laying- 
of the British Grasses. 
Author of Flora Londinensis, §c. 8vo. 


THE first attempt in our language to- 
wards giving the common farmer some- 
what of a scientific acquaintance with our 
indigenous grasses, was made by the late 
excellent Mr. Stillingfleet, in some ob- 
servations annexed to his translati6n of a 
tract published in the Amosnitates Acade- 
mice, under the title of Pan Suecicus. 
He drew up a catalogue of all that were 
then known ; distinguished.them by Eng- 
lish names, which have since, fot the most 
part, been generally reccive: 1; ; and parti- 
cularly recommended Anthoxantham 
odoratum, vernal grass ; Alopecurus pra- 
temsis, meadow fox-tail; Agrostis palus- 


> 


-down or Improving of Meadows and Pastures; likewise an Enumeration 
The Fourth E dition, 


with Addiions. By WituiamM Curtis, 


tris (alba, Linn.) marsh bent; Agrostis 
capillaris, Hudson Ist. ed. but not of 
Linnzus, fine bent (Ai vulgaris, Wither- 
ing and Smith) ; Aira flexuosa, mountaia 
hair-grass ; Aira caryophyllea, silver heir- 
grass ; Poa pratensis, angustifolia, and 
annua, great, narrow-leaved, and annal 
meadow-grasses ; Festuca ovina, fuitans, 
and rubra, sheey! s flote, and purple fes- 

cue; Avena flavescens, yellow oat-grass ¢ 
Lolium perenne, perennial d: atnel-grass ; 
and Cynosurus cristatus, crested dog’s-tail 
grass. Mr. Curtis some time after pub- 
tished his Observations, giving a fulitr and 
more oo catalogue, and particularly 
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selecting, as thost worthy of culture, 


Anthexanthum odoratum, Alopecurus 
pratensis, Poa pratensis and ttivialis ; Fes- 
tuca pratensis, and Cynosurus ‘eristatus. 
This tract was so favourably received as’ 
to come to a third edition, with additions, 
in the year 1798. The fourth edition 
now before us is also said in the titke-page 
to be with additions ; but from a cursory 


Arr. VI.—The Botanist’s 
FR. S.A. Ss and L.S. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 


Mr. DAWSON TURNER is already 
well known to our readers for his synop- 
sis of the British fuci, his Muscologiz 
Hibernica Spicilegium, and several papers 
in the’Transactions of the Linnean Society. 
Mr. Dillwyn, his associate in this work, 
will be introduced to their notice with 
equal advantage, when his synopsis of the 
British Conterve, with highly magnified 
coloured drawings, now m iblishing in 
quarterly fasciculi, is completed. These 

able and active botanists do not expect to 
make any addition to their fame by the 
present publication: and ¢ look for no 
credit beyond that of careful and mdus- 
trious compilers.’ But though the nature 
of their work is such as to preclude much 
display of knowledge and inves tigation, 
it is such also as requires a scientitic and 
extensive acquaintance with the sabject. 
Local catalogues of the rarer British 
plants, with their places of growth, or 
habitats, as they are rather barbarously, 
but not inconveniently called, have been 
published in. various forms: county ones 
in particular are to be found in the later 
editions of Camden's Britannia, and in 
most separate county histories; but they 
have generally been very imperfect, and 
have often been deformed with gross er- 
rors. A more acceptable service, theres 
fore, could scarcely have been done tothe 
lovers of English botany, than is here 
offered to their acceptance, It is precisely 
what they want ; and we are persuaded, 
that there is not one of them who will not 
gladly receive it as a profitable and plea- 
saut companion in all his excursions. To 
those who are not naturalists, indeed, 

nothing can appear more completely dull 
and tedious than a catalogue of names: 
but those who have experieaiced the mor- 

tification of having learnt too Jate .that 
they have been in the neighbourhood of a 
plant which they have never seen, will 
hnow how toestimate its value. And we 

do not hesitate te assert, though we may 
jes ibly incur the risk of being | posted ina 
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Guide through Fngland and Wales. 
yc. ¥c. and Lewis WEston Dittwyy, 





omparison it appears to us to Se printed 
pres 9 if not aliogether verbatim from 
the third, with the “addition of sir Joseph 
Banks's aecount of the blight in corn, 
which has also, with the liberal consent of 
the author, been reprinted in two _peri- 
odical publications, the Annals of Botany 
and the Philosophical Magazine. 


By Dawson TURNER, 
FR. S. and L. S. 


new edition of Flim Flams for making the 
assertion, that he who would not cheer- 
fully go a few miles out of his way for the 
sake of observing a rare plant alive, on its 
native soil, has no right to call himself a 
botanist. 

Mr. Turner and Mr. Dillwyn have not 
only collected with diligence and judg- 
ment all that has hitherto been publish- 
ed on the subject, but have contributed 
much that has fallen within their per- 
sonal observation, and have also been fa- 
voured with numerous original communi- 
cations from their botanical friends ; so 
that they have been enabled to furnish a 
mass of information which is no where 
else to be obtained. Plants which are of 
almost universal occurrence, they have 
uniformly omitted : they have even avoid- 

ed, as far as possible, introducing those, 
which though confined, to peculiar situa- 
tions, are in those situations ‘almost alw ays 
to be found. ‘Thosé, for instance, w hich 
generally accompany a calcareous soil, and 
ure nearly confined to it, such as Cistus 
helianthemum, Hippocrepis comosa, &c. ; 
the maritime plants which are commonly 
met with on the sea-coast ; and those 
which are limited to marshes or sands ; are 
purposely excluded, though they cannot 
but be rarities to the naturalist whose 
neighbourhood does not furnish similar 
stations. On this principle no mention is 
made either of Cotyledon umbilieus, or 
Digitalis purpurea, notwithstanding they 

ate no where to be found in the eastern 
part of the kingdom ; because, as the au- 
thors state, the former of them in the nor- 
thern, and the latter in the southern and 
western counties, ig even more common 
than any nettle or thistle in Norfolk and 
Sutfolk. The Botanist’s Guide would cer- 

tainly have become too bulky for conve- 
nient use, if some line of this kind had 
not been drawn; but we cannot help 
wishing that it had not been quite so scru- 
pulously observed. It would be interest- 
ing to know the exact limits of the two 
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plants which they have mentioned, and to 
have it exactly ascertained where they do 
and where they do not occur.. We have 
observed the former sparingly in North- 
amptonshire and Cheshire, more plenti- 
fully in Shropshire, particularly on the 
sandstone rocks at Hawkstone, the en- 
chanting seat of sir Richard Hill, and 
abundantly in almest every part of North 
Wales, but know of no habitat for it in 
any of the six northern counties, except 
about Troutbeck in Westmoreland, where 
it is said by Hudson to grow copiously. 
The latter is very common in many parts 
of the north, but, if we mistake not, is 
scarcely ever found except in a soil of 
which clay is a principal component. We 
believe it generally accompanies coal, but 
is by no means confined to the districts 
where that invaluable mineral abounds. 
Sixteen counties are mentioned as produ- 
cing Campanula latifolia, which is usually 
ranked among the rarer Euglish plants. 
Jt is very common in most parts of the 
north, grows more sparingly in the mid- 
Jand counties, and does not appear any 
where south of Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Bedfordshire, except in Cornwal, 
where Mr. Dillwyn found it in abundance. 
‘To Campanula trachelium no particular 
habitats are assigned, though it bas nearly, 
af not altogetier, an equal right to be es- 
teemed a local plant. As far as our ob- 
servation has extended, Hawkstone iv 
Shropshire is its extreme northern limit. 

We should have been glad to see the 
habitats of Ligustrum vulgare, Pastinaca 
sativa, and some others which are cer- 
tainly local, and do not appear to be con- 
fined to any soil or situation ef a deter- 
mined character. But we will not dwell 
on supposed deficiencies. We are ser- 
sible that we ought to express our grati- 
tude to the respectable compilers, for the 
copious list with which they have actually 
favoured us; and sheuld not have ofter- 
ed these remarks, if we had not been 
confident that they have too much of a 
philosophical spirit, not to receive with 
pleasure any hints intended to promote 
the advancement of their favourite sci- 
ence. Indeed, valuable as their work is 
with respect to its professed immediate 
object, it has, in our estimation, a right 
to aspire to a higher rank. We flatter 
ourselves that we see in it the rudiments 
of a geographical botany of our island. 
In that light we wish it to be considered ; 
and hope to see it gtadually increased by 
the constant accession of new materials, 
expressly collected for that purpose, ‘Tra- 
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velling botanists, who use it as a Vade 
Mecum (and what botanist will be satis- 
fied to be without it ? ), will esteem them- 
selves bound by gratitude to contribute 
their observations for its farther improve- 
ment, and will, we trust, carefully mark 
every attendant circumstance of soil, ele- 
vation, exposure, and whatever else has 
any connection with the natural situation 
of a plant. 

Gur authors in their preface signify 
their regret, that in some cases their in- 
formation has net enabled them to fix with 
certainty, in which of two adjoining coun- 
ties a particular plant was found. In de- 
ference to those professional partialities, 
which are too general, aud perhaps too 
natural to be altogether condemned, it 
may be desirable and even necessary to 
notice the political divisions of a country ; 
and where a particular statien is to be 
sought for by a stranger, it must be ef 
consequence to know on which side of a 
river it lies: but for the purposes of real 
science, it is a matter of absolute indif- 
ference whether it be in the county of 
Gloucester or of Somerset, any farther 
than the naked rocks of St. Vincent, and 
the woody ground beyond the Avon, pre- 
sent ditferent kinds of surface, and lead 
us to expect plants of distinct natural tg- 
milies. 

We have leng been convinced that tke 
basons of rivers, as they are not unapily 
called by some of the French naturalists, 
attord the best natural divisiens, with the 
exception of the comparatively few in- 
stances in which a river that intersects 
the country, separates strata entirely dif- 
ferent from each other in their general 
qualities and features. Where two or 
more rivers run nearly parallel to each 
other, without any considerable elevation 
between them, and with little diversity of 
soil, as is the case with the Midland Ouse, 
the Nen, and the Welland; or where their 
course is short, and the country which 
slopes to them on each side has no strik- 
ing peculiarity of character ; they may be 
considered as belonging to the same na- 
tural district: but the Thames, the Se- 
vern, the ‘Trent, the Yorkshire Ouse, 
the Tyne, the Eden, the Kibble, the Mer- 
sey, and the Dee, which have numerous 
tributaries in their train, may justly claim 
a whole division to themselves. England 
and Wales might be properly parcelied 
into ten or tweive districts of this kind, 
and Scotland into six or eight more: and 
each of these should be accurately analys- 
ed into their distinct pa ts, as those parts 
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are marked either by the course of ~ done more than their title-page promises, 
stream through different kinds of soil, by throwing considerable light on several 
by the distance of the highest line iii hitherto obscure plants, and pointing out 
the bed of the river on each side; or others which want further investigation, 
otherwise, as they consist of subordinate They have likewise added a few pheuoga- 
valleys, watered by their own rivulets, mous, and a greater number of cryptoga- 
brooks, or torrents. If for this purpose mous plants, which had not before been ad- 
the mineralogist, the botanist, and the mitted as parts of the British Flora ; and 
agriculturist, weve to survey the whole have shewn that some others which have 
with that scientitic eye which is to be ac- obtained peaceable possession, have no des 
guired and matured only by long expe-_ cided right to the privileges of native citi+ 
rience in the course of their respective zens. It would afford us great pleasure 
pursuits, the result of their labours would were we able to announce, “that a similar 
be a fund of information equally interest- guide to the northern division of our 
‘ing to the philosopher, and useful to the island is in a state of preparation. From 
generslity of mankind. As far as our in- the numerous students in the four univer- 
fluence extends, we are anxious to do all sities of Scotiand who are actually enga- 
in our power towards the completion of ged in the study of botany, and from the 
so desirable an object; aud though we various English travellers conversant in 
have no personal authority for so doing, that science who are yearly making the 
we do not scruple to advise all lovers of tour of the Highlands in particular, a suf. 
natural science to keep a future edition of ficient quantity of materials nay surely be 
this work constantly in their view, and to expected ; and if each could be induced 
consider it as a centre of intelligence to to contribute their share to a common 
which ail scattered information may be stock, the mere dignified name of Great 
directed from every quarter, with a cer- Britain might spe eedily stand in a new “edi- 
tainty of being thankfully received, and tion of the work before us, instead of Eny. 
of producing “extensively beneficial ef- land and Wales. The other Great British 
fects. island will, we fear, for some time, still 
We have only in addition to assure our remain but little explored, 
readers, that the authors have already 








Art. VIL—The Botanist’s Guide through the Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
Fol. I, 8vo. pp. 123. 


THIS work is dedicated to the literary are given without specific names. These 
and philosophical suciety of Newcastle- the compilers consider ‘ as non-descripts, 
upon-Tyne, by three of its members, and Jeave to the authors on English bota- 
N. J. Winel h, F. L.S. John Thornhill, ny, who are in possession of specimens, 
and Richard Waugh. ‘That respectable the task of delineating and describing. 
society has laudably considered the coun- The sentence is rather obscure; but we 
ties of Northumberland and Durham, as_ presume that the authors referred to, are 
placed under its immediate inspection, Dr. Smith and Mr. Sowerby ; and the spe- 
and having a claim upon it for an accurate cimens certainly cannot be placed in better 
inv estigation of their natural treasures. If hands: but we should, nevertheless, have 
similar institutions were established in all been gratified by having scientific des- 
our great towns, and if each ofthem were criptions formed from the recent plants by 
to form a similar opinion of their respec- skilful naturalists, who have seen them in 
tive duties to the general community, we their uatural situations, and have enjoyed 
should soon have a natural history of Great opportunities of observing them in ali the 
Britain far better than any country can as stages of their growth. Botanists should 
yet boast of possessing. The three gen- always describe on the spot every plan 
tlemen who have subscribed their names concerning which they entertain any de- 
to the dedication, appear to have under- gree of doubt ; and if they have fortunately 
taken the botanical part ; and the volame acquired the power of drawing a correct 
before us constitutes the first fruits of their outline, should pay particular attention to 
researches, Jt is formed on the same its usual habit as it grows. ‘The best art- 
plan as the more general work reviewed ists must sometimes unavoidably fai] of 
in the preceding article, and, as may na- producing a striking resemblance, when 
Mealy be supposed, is fuller and more mi- they are called to delineate a plant which 
mute. In three oy four imstances plants they have uever seen beiore, and which 
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has, perhaps, been conveyed to them two 
or three hundred miles in a tin box. 

Such information as the following will 
always be acceptable: but the two parti- 
culars in the last clause of the concluding 
sentence are by no means happily con- 
ceived, or clearly expressed. 

‘It must not be expected that Cheviot 
and its surrounding hills will ever be found 
to vie with Teesdale, whose mountains 
are ina great measure composed of ex- 
tensive lime-stone ridges, which are well 
known to be propitious to the growth of 
alpine plants. Cheviot, on the contrary, 
is aporphyritic mountain, densely clothed 
to its summit with coarse grass and rushes, 


to the total exclusion of more delicate ve- 
getables. The herbage of Cheviot is com- 
posed of the following plants :—Scirpus 
cespitosus, cailed by the shepherds Deer‘s- 
hair ; Juncus articulatus, Spart ; Juncus 
squamosus, Black-bent; Nardus stricta, 
White-bent ; Eriophorum Vaginatum— 
its leaves Ling, its flowers Moss.’ 

Thefirst volume comprehends the Mus- 
ci, but we are informed that materials for 
the second, in which the Lichens will be 
arranged according to the mode adopted 
by Dr. Acharius, in his Methodus Liche- 
num, are nearly collected, and will soen 
be committed to the press. 








CHAPTER XVII. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


AMONG the subjects of medical controversy it is with some regret that we 
have to give the first place to the discovery by which Jenner has secured to mankind 
the means of saving a greater number of lives, and preventing more pain and calamity, 
incomparably beyond what could ever be contemplated by any other improvement in 
medical practice. It is not that we entertain any doubt of the final establishment of 
vaccination ; and even the virulent attacks made upon it will produce some advan- 
tage, by pointing out some imperfections, and indicating the necessity of some precau- 
tions too often neglected. 

Another subject still under controversy, is the propriety of the refrigerating plan of 
treatment in gout, proposed by Dr. Kinglake, which has already attracted sufficient 
notice to be made the subject of actual experiment, now under observation, from 
which, in a future year, we may hope to derive solid information. 

Among the publications of sterling value, from which every practitioner may de- 
rive interest and instruction, we cannot hesitate to give the first place to Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s excellent Treatise on the Use of Purgative Medicines. The same character of 
practical utility, derived from long and accurate investigation, distinguishes the Cli- 
nical History of Diseases by Dr. Hay garth. 

A single but valuable essay appears in physiology ; Dr. Jones's Treatise on 
Hemorrhage. 

The publications on surgery and anatomy are of inferior importance this year. 

Dr. Duncan's Annals, and the Memoirs of the Medical Society, fully support the 
high reputation of these respectable miscellanies, 


Art. I.—Observations on the Utility and Administration of Purgative Medicines in se- 
veral Diseases. By James Hamitton, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and of the Royal Philosophical Society, and Senior Physician to the Royat 
Jufirmary, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 320, 


THE volume commences with some our views, the importance of purgatives 





general observations on purgative medi- 
cines, and upon the hypotheses which 
have been formed concerning their mode 
of action. The ancients had many sin- 
gular ideas upon this subject, and the hu- 
moral pathologists prescribed these medi- 
cines bor intentions which they are no 
longer expected to fulfil.. As the pro- 
gress of medical science has simplified 





may perhaps have been too little attended 
to; in modern practice they are generally 
given merely to obviate costiveness, and 
this effect is supposed to be produced, if 
two or three evacuations take place in the 
twenty-four hours. In the following pa- 


ges we shall, however, find a very difter- 
ent, and much bolder system pursued, and 
as it is sanctioned by the experience of a 
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gentleman who has been for many years 
extensively engaged in both public atid 
private practice, we cannot but consi- 
der it as entitled to our respectful atten- 
tion. 

The diseases in which Dr. Hamilton 
has adopted the plan of so largely admi- 
nistering purgatives are principally ‘Ty- 
phus, Scarlatina, Marasmus, Chorea, Chlo- 
rosis, and Hzmetomesis. ‘To each of 
these a separate chapter is devoted, in 
which the particulars of the practice, and 
the circumstances which led to it, are 
brietly detailed. The author was origi- 
nally induced to pursue his present me- 
thod of treating typhus, by observing that 
the antimonials, which were formerly so 
largely employed in this disease, appear- 
ed to be most serviceable when they oper- 
ated upon the bowels. ‘This led him to 
suspect, that any purgative medicine might 
be substituted in their place, and that the 
debilitating effect of vomiting and sweat- 
ing might thus be avoided. Experience 
has fully confirmed these conjectures, and 
after a trial of some years he is now 
* thoroughly persuaded, that the full and 
regular evacuation of the bowels, relieves 
the oppression of the stomach, and miti- 
gates the other symptoms of fever.’ He 
has accordingly almost entirely given up 
the administration of other remedies, and 
trusts to the exhibition of frequent and 
copious purgatives. It might have been 
apprehended, that this plan ot treatment 
would have aggravated the debility, which 
constitutes a striking symptom of typhus ; 
but ample experience has proved this not 
to be the case. .The purgatives which 
Dr. Hamilton has employed in fever are 
calomel, calomel and jalap, jalap and 
crystals of tartar, aloes, solutions of mild 
neutral salts, infusion of senna, and some- 
times the two last medicines conjoined. 

In the chapter on scarlatina the author 
is naturally led to discuss the much agi- 
tated question, whether the scarlatina and 
the cynanche maligna are different dis- 
eases, or only varieties of the same com- 
plaint. He inclines to the latter opinion, 
but at the same time, proposes it with 
that modesty, which is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the work before us. As it 
isin that form of the disease, whichis called 
the cynanche maligna, that the use of 
purgatives has been regarded as the least 
admissible, the author eaters more par- 
ticularly upon the consideration of this 
part of the subject, minutely considers all 
the objections that have been urged, and 
endeayours to repel them. 


The chapter on marasmus is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the volume. 
The disease is characterized in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“ Asluggishness, lassitude on slight exer- 
tion, depravity and loss of appetite, wasting 
of the muscular flesh, fulness of the features 
and paleness of the countenance, swelling of 
the abdomen, an irregular and generally a 
costive state of the bowels, a change in the 
colour and odour of the feces, fetid breath, 
swelling of the upper lip, and itching of the 
nose, mark the beginning of the disease. 

““ When these symptoms have continued 
for some time, they are followed by alternate 
paleness and flushing of the countenance, 
heat xnd dryness ot the skin, feeble and 
guick pulse, thirst, frettuluess, increasing de- 
bility and disturbed sleep, during which the 
patients grind or gnash their teeth, and are 
subject tu involuntary starting, and twitching 
of ditlerent muscles.” 

This disease is frequently met with 
among the inhabitants of close cities, in 
crowded manutactories, and particularly 
among the children of the poor, who are 
deprived of the benefits of fresh air, clean- 
liness, and nutritious diet. ‘This combi- 
nation of symptoms has been generally 
conceived tu depend upon the presence of 
worms in the alimentary canal, but their 
existence is, by no means, decidedly prov- 
ed; worms are not unfrequently present, 
where no previous disease of the kind . 
here described had been observed ; and in 
a great majority of the cases of mazasiuus, 
the presence of worms has never becn as- 
certained. Dr. Hamilton supposes the 
disease to proceed from a torpid or weak- 
ened action of the alimentary canal, andou 
this opinion he founded his practice of ad- 
ministering purgatives, which, when fully 
and steadily adhered to, seldom fails, of 
producing the desired effect. Marasmus 
itself is a disease sufficiently formidable, 
but it appears to have an intimate con- 
nection with two others that are still more 
so, hydrocephalus internus, and epilepsy. 
Without entering minutely into the pa- 
thology of these complaints, our auihor 
thinks that there is a close relation be- 
tween their existence, and 2 morbid state 
of the bowels, and his practical experi- 
ence has amply confirmed this opinion. 

Dr. Hamilton has been equal!y success- 
ful in chorea, The practice of exhibiting 
frequent purgatives in this disease was 
employed by Sydenham, and although he 
did not manage it in the most advanta- 
geous manner, he was, upon the whole, 
successful. Since his time a totally op- 

, posite treatment has beea adopted, aud 
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certainly with little benefit. Dr. Hamil- 
ton has seen in all above twenty cases of 
this disease ; formerly he followed the 
practice then in vogue, of administering 
tonics and stimulants, and met with the 
usual disappointments ; he was afterwards 
Jed to adopt his present views upon the 
sabject, and has been uniformly fortunate. 
He has been equally so in his application 
of the purgative treetment to Chlorosis 
aid Hamatemesis, to neither of which 
one would, at first view, have thought it 
peculiarly applicable. The author ex- 
amines the different hypotheses that have 
been proposed to account for chlorosis, 
but. conceiving them to be inapplicable, 
and the practice founded upon them inef- 
ficient, he particularly directed his atten- 
tion to the state of the bowels. 


“ The slightest attention to the general 
history of the disease evinces, that costiveness 
precedes, and accompanies the other symp- 
toms. Costiveness induces the teculent odour 
of the breath, disordered stomach, depraved 
appetite, and impaired digestion. These 
preclude a sufficient supply of nourishment, 
at a period of growth, when it is most want- 
ed: hence paleness, laxity, flaccidity, the 
nervous syvinptoms, wasting of the muscular 
ficsh, languor, debility, the retention of the 
menses, and suspension of other excretions, 
scrous effusions, dropsy, and death.” 

' 


He also objects to the common opinion 
respecting hamatemesis in females, that 
it is occasioned by a retension of the men- 
ses, and that it is vicarious of this dis- 
charge: his objection indeed seems very 
Cccisive, viz. that the disease exists in its 
most perfect form, while the menses con- 
tinue regular, At all events, whatever 
be its cause, purgatives given in sufficient 
quantity, appear certainly to remove it, 
aid produce their efiect without any un- 
pleasant action upon the system at large. 

About one-halt of the volume is occu- 
pied by a collection of cases, illustrative 


Ant. W.—4 Clinical History of Diseases. 
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of the doctrines maintaiued in the preced- 
ing part, principally extracted from the 
records of the Edinburg: infirmary, in 
which are given, at full length, and much 
in detail, both the symptoms as they ap- 
peared from day to day, and the remedies 
that were prescribed. The large quantity 
of purgatives given to young subjects, and 
those Jabouring under what have been 
usually considered as diseases of debility, 
will excite a good deal of surprize, and 
must materially affect our future reason- 
ings on such subjects. Much as we feel 
impressed with the value of this treatise, 
we shall point out two circumstances 
which, in our estimation, must tend some- 
what to diminish their practical impor- 
tance. From perusing the cases of typhus, 
particularly the more violent of them, we 
are decidedly of opinion, that the disease 
might have been more quickly subdued by 
the use of the cold affusion. In the first 
case, for example, of a patient with ‘ the 
skiu very hot,’ on the third day of typhus, 
we should have had no hesitation in deter- 
mining how to proceed. Our second ob- 
servation is, that it would appear to us 
almost impossible, in private practice, to 
prevail upon our patients to take the im- 
mense quantities of medicines which Dr. 
Hamilton’s method seems to require, nor 
do we conceive that it would be easy to 
persuade the friends or attendants to ad~ 
minister them. These considerations, 
however, do not make us withhold our 
warm approbation from the contents of 
the volume. They undoubtedly throw a 
new light upon an important function of 
the animal economy, and must aflord 
many useful suggestions, even to those 
who do not directly imitate the practice. 
The candid spirit which pervades the work 
cannot be too highly commended, a spi- 
rit which, in medical writing, is unfartu- 
nately as rare, as it is desirable. 


‘ 


Part First: being 1. a Clinical History of 
By Joun 


Hayeantn, 4/. D. 2. RS. and FR. S. Edinburgh, and of other Medical and Philo- 


sophical Societies. 8ve. pp. 168. 


A very essential difference: between the 
niedical writings of the older physicians, 
and those of the present day, consists in 
this circumstance ; that formerly almost 
every one thonght it necessary to compose 
a regular treatise upon each subject, 
whereas now we frequently confine our- 
selves to the relation of individual cases, 
Tiis change has taken place, not only 
from a gradual improvement in our ideas 





respecting medicine, but from the differ- 
ent method which we employ for acquir- 
ing knowledge of all kinds. We have a 
length learned to estimate the value of 
experience, and though it may be impos- 
sible entirely to check the propensity to 
theorize which the human mind has 
always exhibited, yet there never was a 
period when theory had less influence 
over the judgment, and when facts were 
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ore assiduously investigated. The work 
now before us is altogether of the modern 
species ; it is the result of a considerable 
quantity of practice, condensed into a 
sinall compass, and arranged in a tabular 
form.' For an undertaking of this kind 
Dr. Haygarth is particularly well fitted, 
not merely from his extensive knowledge 
and his acuteness of observation, but 
more especially from a habit which he has 
followed for many years of noting down, 
during the time of his visit, every circum- 
stance of importance in the state of the 
patient’s symptems, the remedies applied, 
and their apparent effects. ‘The present 
volume contains the result of bis experi- 
ence in two diseases, the acute rheuma- 
tism, and the nodosity of the joints. 

During a period of thirty-cight years 
our author has taken notes of the cases of 
10,549 patients : of these 470 were rheu- 
matism; but of this number only 170, or 
about one- third, had any fever: these last 
therefore form the subject of the present 
essay. Dr. Haygarth gives us a summary 
view of all the observations that he has 
recorded; he points out the causes of 
acute rheumatism, the period at whieh it 
appears after the application of the cause, 
the diseases with which it is connected, 
the state of the secretions and excretions, 
of the pulse, and of the bleod ; and finally, 
we have an account of the remedies em- 
ployed. Gn each of these topics the au- 
thor furnisaes us with the direct results 
of his practice, as taken from his journals, 
thus atiording us a more extensive range 
of obsereations than had ever been before 
collected. We shall briefly mention the 
different conclusions which are deduced 
from this valuable body of experience. 

A greater proportion of males than fe- 
males s are attacked with acute rheumatism, 
acircumstance which probably ought to be 
ascribed to the former betiig more exposed 
to the exciting cause of the >, cold. 
Although the disease affects all ages, yet 
the period from fifteen to twenty is the 
most subject to its attacks. The time 
which intervenes between the app! ication 
of the cause, and the production of the 
disease, what the author calls the latent 

eriod, seldom exceeded forty-eight hours, 
and, in some instances, the interval was 
scarcely perceptible. In a great majority 
of cases the joints were the parts princi- 
pally affected; sometimes both the joints 
and the muscles, and in some few instances 
the muscles only. The average of the 
pulse was about 100; the blood, when 
wrawa, had almost always the inflaimma- 
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tory crust. One case only is stated, in 
which the rheumatism was transferred to 
the stomach. But the most interesting 
information is the account which is given 
of the beneficial effects of bark in the 
acute rheumatism; indeed, the recom- 
mendation of this remedy may be consi- 
dered as the main object of the work. 

Dr. Haygarth was first induced to em- 
ploy it from the recommendation of Dr. 
Fothergill, who was in the habit of an- 
nually visiting the county of Chester, and 
was consulted in a case of acute rheuima- 
tism that was under Dr. Haygarth’s care. 
Dr. Fothergill proposed that bark should 
be prescribed ; and in answer to the ob- 
jections raised by our author, against tle 
use of bark in an inflammatory disease, he 
replied that 

“¢ When [ was a young physician, being 
twice called out of my bed to visit patients in 
a frosty night, I caug tht a very severe rheu: 
matic fever. By the advice of my medical 
brethren I had been blooded _ atedly and 
largely, even to 70 ounces. My disease yet 
remai ined unsubdued, and iny blood still ex 
hibited an inflammatory crust. Hence [ was 
convinced tiiat the method of curing this fe- 
ver by such copious eg was errone- 
ous. Soon after mv recovery, | was desired 
to visit a patient ill of an acute rheumatism. 

At my request, sir Edw: ard Llulse, at that time 

the most eminent physician in London, was 
consulted. He proposed that we should or- 
der the Peruvian bark. I gladly agreed to 
the proposal, as | thought there were several 
analogies between an ague and a rheumatic 
fever. In both diseases, the urine lets fall a 
similar lateritious sediment. In intermittent, 
as well as rheumatic fevers, the blood when 
let is covered with an inflammatory crust. 
‘Lhe pain an d fever of rheumatism have cer- 
tain periodical, though not quite regular pa- 
roxysms and int: ermissions. 

6 In this consultation with sir Edward 
Huls >, the bark was given with such manifest 
advantage, that I have ever since adopted the 
practice in this disease, and recommend it 
to you im spite oct all medical authorities to 
the contrary.” 

It appears that the use of bark in acute 
diseases originated with Morton, who, in 
his treatise on this complaint, mentions 
his having prescrihed it in conjunction 
with Hulse. Since the consultation with 
Dr. Fothergill, which took place thirty- 
five years ago, Dr. Maygarth has been in 
the constant habit of prescribing it, and 
he has been continually acquiring addi- 
tional contidence in its virtues. In order 
to furnish every information on the sub- 
ject, our author states, at some length, the 
history of all the cases in which it ap- 
peared to atiord no benefit: these secin 
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to have been but four out of one hundred 
and twenty-one, a proportion altogether 
inconsiderable. Dr. Haygarth sums up 
his experience on the subject in the fol- 
lowing words. 

“« After the slomach and bowels have been 
sufficiently cleansed by antimony, I have, for 
many years, begun to order the powder of 
the Peruvian bark in doses of gr. v.x. or xv. 
every two, three, or four hours; and if this 
quantity has a salutary effect, it was gradu- 
ally increased to gr. xx. xxx, or x1. with se- 
dulous attention never to add more than what 
perfectly agrees. It has generally been taken 
in milk, mint-water, or the decoction of bark. 

“With the exception of the few cases 
above noticed, the bark has uniformly pro- 
duced the most salutary effects. The pains, 
swellings, sweats, and other symptoms of in- 
flammatory fever, manijestly and speedily 
abate, and gradually cease, tll health is per- 
fectly restored. 

“« Dr. James Currie, in his Medical Re- 
ports, p. 421, observes that ‘ the inflamma- 
tory rheumatism is one of the most tedious 
po intractable of diseases.’ This remark of 
a physician of such extensive experience, and 
medical knowledge, deserves particular at- 
tention. Jt proves the value of an inquiry 
which attempts to discover a safe and certain 
remedy for such a malady. 

“« Another circumstance merits great atten- 
tion. When the rheumatic fever has been 
treated by bleeding, leeches, sudorifics, &c. 
it is well known that pains of the diseased 
joints and muscles often afflict the patient for 
many months or even years. In my clinical 
reports [ find no instance of this kind, and 
have reason to think that the bark entirely 
prevents this cause of the chronic rheuma- 
tism as a consequence of the intlammatory 
fever. 

“ Except mercury in the siphylis, there 
are few or perhaps no examples where a re- 
medy can produce such speedy relief and per- 
fect recovery in so formidable a disease. For 
many years [ have been thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Peruvian bark has a much 
more powerful effect in the rheumatic than 
any other fever: and that it does not even 
cure an ague so certainly and so quickly.” 


Art. 1i.—The modern Practice of Physic. 
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To the essay is subjoined what are called 
‘* proots and illustrations ;” among other 
information, we have a full account of all 
the cases of acute rhcumatism which ter- 
minated fatally ; they amount to twelve 
out of one hundred and seventy. It ap- 
pears that there was, in all these instances, 
a translation of the disease to some vital 
part, or a combination with some other 
complaint. Next follow the tables ; they 
consist of twenty-nine columns, in which 
are arranged every circumstance of im- 
portance respecting either the symptoms 
or method of cure. . 

The second part of the work gives an 
account of the nodosity of the joints, a 
disease which has generally been classed 
with gout or rheumatism, but which Dr. 
Haygarth conceives is sufficiently distin- 
guishable from either of these complaints 
to form the subject of a separate inquiry. 
It has occurred to him in thirty-four cases 
out of 10,549: it is almost peculiar ta 
women, and generally begins about the 
period when the menses cease. The fin- 
gers are the parts usually affected. 


“ The ends of the bones, the periosteum, 
capsules or ligaments, which form the joint, 
gradually increase. ‘These nodes are not se- 
parate tumours, but feel as if they were an 
enlargement of the bones themselves.” 


It is a disease slow in its progress: but 
it advaticzs without remission; and when 
it is fully formed, it almost entirely de- 
stroys the use of the joints. 

The remedies which Dr. Haygarth found 
the most efficacious for this distressing 
malady were “* the warm bath, with the 
repeated application of leeches on the 
diseased joint.” Upon the whole, he ap 
pears to place the most dependance on the 
leeches ; but he candidly admits that our 
knowledge on the subject is still very im- 
perfect. 


By Fpwarp Goopman Crarke, MV. D. 


Author of the Medicine Praxeos Compendium; of the Royal College of Physicians, 


London ; and Physician to the Forces, &c. &e. 


WE are somewhat at a loss in what 
point of view to regard this work. ‘That 
it contains a great quantity of medical in- 
formation, compressed into a small bulk, 
we readily allow, and yet we cannot ad- 
mit that it holds a high rank, either as a 
literary production calculated to advance 
the science of medicine, or as a perform- 
ance from which the practitioner can de- 
rive apy very important aid in the prose- 

“eution of his profession, In an age like 
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the present, when the votaries of science 
are so numerous and of such various de- 
scriptions, well-digested compendia, giv- 
ing a concise but correct view of the pro- 
gression of knowledge, are eminently use- 
ful. Such productions, though less bril- 
liant than works of original genius, are 
perhaps inferior to none in the effects 
which they produce, by affording an easy 
access to scientific information, and thus 
very considerably promoting its gener 

















diffusion. They may either profess to ex- 
hibit a complete and elaborate view of the 
subject, or they may aim only at giving a 
popular and superficial sketch, and they 
may still be each of them highly valuable. 
Their objects are indeed different, and 
their style and method should be so too. 
The one is necessarily much extended, 
goes into minute details, is couched in 
strictly scientific language, and is addressed 
to those already masters of the subject. 
The other is more brief, seizes only the 
striking features, is conveyed ina clear 
and familiar style, and is intended for the 
instruction of those who are only at the 
threshold of knowledge. Examples of 
these two species of productions must be 
familiar to every one, in the various de- 
partments of philosophy and literature ; 
when they are ably conducted we feel 
grateful to the author, whichever method 
he may choose to adopt. 

On some occasions, however, we meet 
with anomalous performances, which are 
not easily referable to either class; like 
those amphibious animals, who are capable 
of moving in different elements, and are 
equally awkward in both, so these works 
partake of the disadvantages of each, with- 
out fully answering the intention of either. 
They are too concise for the inquisitive 
student, and too technical for the general 
reader. This we apprehend to be the 
case with Dr, Clarke’s work ; but lest we 
should be accused of condemning it with- 
out showing cause for our judgment, we 
shall proceed to give our readers some ac- 
count of its scope and execution. 

In a moderate-sized octavo volume the 
author professes to give a complete ac- 
count of “ the modern practice of physic.” 
The diseases are classed according to the 
nosology of Dr. Cullen, anda short chapter 
or section is allotted to each, in which are 
stated in succession, the definition, symp- 
toms, causes, diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment. They are not-stated in a po- 
pular manner, or in astyle adapted for the 
perusal of the unprofessional ; but they are 
brought forward in such a manner as ev1- 
dently designed for the use of those en- 
gaged in practice. The size of the yolume 
can only admit of the exhibition of a few 
leading facts and principles, and whatever 
merit we may suppose the author to pos- 
sess in selection and compression, he has 
undertaken what is not to be accomplish; 
ed, or at least not to be accomplished in 
such a way as v0 be either interesting or 
valuable. * 

We shall proceed to illustrate our re- 
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marks by some examples. Typhus is di- 
vided into the two forms of mitior and 
gravior, each of which is treated of in a 
separate chapter. We are not informed 
whether Dr. Clarke considers these as two 
distinct diseases, depending upon different 
external causes, and different actions of 
the system; or whether he only considers 
them as exhibiting a greater or less de 
gree of the same morbid state. We are, 
however, led to conceive, from the man- 
ner in which the subject is stated, that the 
former is the case. Dr. Cullen's defini- 
tion of typhus is adopted by our author 
for his typhus mitior ; an account of the 
symptoms, causes, diagnosis, and progno- 
sis, are given with tolerable accuracy, and 
moderately detailed, and we then proceed 
to the treatment. Upon this part of the 
work, as one in which the author is more 
than usually copious, and which we select 
on this account, we shall offer a few re- 
marks. Passing over the commencement, 
where the Darwinian hypothesis of mor- 
bid catenation is adopted without cere- 
mony, he directs, ‘ that after the opera- 
tion of an emetic, a purgative of calomel 
be given.” This advice is given uncondi- 
tionally, without noticing the numerous 
cases, familiar to every practitioner, where 
such a medicine would be absolutely im- 
proper, and without informing us in what 
dose it is to be administered. ‘I'he author 
then proceeds to state that wine and opium 
should be given in simall quantities; and, 
from the context, it istobe supposed that he 
recommends their use from the very com- 
mencement of the disease. We are next 
told, « that the administration of oxygen 
gas will also prove an useful auxiliary ;” 
but the reader is not informed in what 
Way it is to be given, or what evidence we 
have of its utility... Any one who has ac- 
tually practised in typhus, knows that it is 
too serious a complaint to be trifling with 
the pneumatic medicines, or harassing 
the patients by attexpting to make them 
suck in the gases. ; 

We are then ordered to use different 
methods for relaxing the skin and dimi- 
ishing the heat in order that bark may 
be given, as if bark had any specitic power 
over typhus, as sulphur has over the itch, 
It would have been more prudent to have 
advised the early use of the cold affusion, 
in order that the disease inight be destroy- 
ed at its commencement, and the bark 
rendered unnecessary. iustead of this 


powerful remedy, we are detained with 
the spuma cerevisix, as the author “hooses 
to call it, and the oxygenated 
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potash, which is strongly recommended, 
but we know not upon what authority. 
Opium, Dover's powders, and the nitrous 
spirit of ether, are indiscriminately pre- 
scribed at bed-time, as if they possessed 
similar virtues, and were equally applicable 
in all cases: and if sybsultus tendinum 
supervene, ether, camphor, ammonia, cas- 
tor, and musk, are recommended en masse, 
while opium, which is probably equal to 
all the rest taken together, is neglected. 
Finally, we are told that ‘ sedative and 
antispasmodic remedies may also be em- 
erage externally by means of friction ;” 

ere, as in the former instances, we should 
have been glad to have seen some autho- 
rities quoted. 

After this comes a pretty copious detail 
of the employment of the cold affusion, 
professedly taken from the medical reports ; 
it is fairly stated, though certainly out of 
place; the cold atfusion is the most ap- 
plicable, indeed almost exclusively so, in 
the early stages of the disease. 

Of typhus gravior the author attempts 
@ new definition. 

“‘ Morbus contagiosus; calor intensus et 
mordax ; pulsus durus, parvus, debilis, ple- 
rumque frequens et abnormis; nausea: vo- 
mnitus bilis subviridis vel nigri coloris ; vultus 
rubore suffusus; lingua plerumque arida et 
nigra; urina parum mutata; vires maxime 
imminute plerumque cum petechiis ; sitis in- 
sedabilis.” 

We must beg leave te criticise some 
parts of this definition. Though the pulse 
may be occasionally bard, this state is by 
no means characteristic of the complaint, 
or very generally present in it; the vomit- 
ing of bile is quite an accidental circum- 
stance ; and the redness of countenance is 
so far from being a constant symptom, 
which should enter into a definition, that 
we believe the contrary state of pallidness 
isa more frequent occurrence. ‘The di- 
rections given for the treatment of typhus 
gravior, considering that they only ocecupy 
three pages, are upon the whole nowinju- 
dicious, though we observe a little @ that 
trifliag which we noticed in the former 
chapter. Clysters of carbonic acid gas are 
recommended ; the sulphuric and mu- 
riatic acids are.advised to be mixed with 
the patient’s common drink; swelling of 
the parotid glands is spoken of as an usual 
occurrence, and we are told that ** it will 
be most advisable to make an incision into 
the tumour, without waiting fora fluctua- 
tion, or even a softness of it.” The cold 
affusion is recommended here, as in the 
former case, towards the conclusion, not 
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brought forwards in the commencément 
to.strike at the roots of the disease. Upon 
these we make no comment. 

We shall give our readers one more ex~ 
ample, in Dr.Clarke’s account of the treat- 
meut of the cynanche maligna. We must 
begin by remarking, that this disease and 
the scarlatina are placed in ditferent parts 
of the work, according to the nosology of 
Dr. Cullen ; and the author gives no in- 
timation of the opinion. entertained by a 
great number, if not the majority, of the 
most respectable practitioners, that they 
are only modifications of the same disease. 
Onr author has stated, at full length, the 
diagnosis which was laid down by Dr. 
Withering, though, in a subsequent edi- 
tion of his treatise, this judicious physi- 
cian recanted his former opinion, and con- 
sidered them as originating from the same- 
contagion. In the commencement eme- 
tics are recommended ; then he directs 
the mildest laxatives, but particularly spe- 
cifies, in the same sentence, mercurial 
cathartics. We are afterwards advised to 
apply ‘small repeated blisters” to the 
external fauces, although Dr. Withering, 
and after him Dr. Currie, conceive them 
to be of no use. Gargles of ditferent 
compositions are then directed, and after- 
wards we are told that ‘* wine, opium, 
the cinchona, acidum muriaticum vel sul- 
phuricum, and the other remedies recom- 
mended in the treatment of the typhus 
gravior must be employed with assiduity.” 
Such veveral and vague directions can be 
of litte use in guiding the practitioner in 
doubttul cases, or in informing him at 
what period these powerful remedies are 
to be begun, to what extent administered, 
and when discontinued. We have next 
some observations which are not injudi- 
cious, upon the method to be pursued, if 
diarrhea, vomiting, or suppression of 
urine supervene, ard, as usual, we find at 
the end of the chapter sone suggestions 
modestly stated in the form of queries, 
“ Might uot sinajl electric shocks, passed 
frequently through the tonsils, be of ser- 
vice ; or might not the sether sulphuricus 
be applied tu the external fauces with ad- 
vantage ?” "Phe reader will notice that 
not a word is said about the cold atfusion 
in the treatment df this discase. 

These examples will be suficient to 
give a fair idea of the merits and defects of 
Dr. Clarke’s performance. ‘The articles 
which we have selected for animadver- 
sion are important in th¢mseives, and at 
least as wel! digested as the other parts of 
the work. it will be admitted tat it is 
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a very inadequate guide for practice, at 
the same time that it is no way calculated 
for popular perusal, Dr. Clarke has in- 
deed taken care to remove his work from 
vulgar use, by introducing technical 
terms on every possible occasion. In 
speaking of the external applications for 
phlegmon, he recommends ‘‘ the murias 
ammoniz, half an ounce dissolved in a 
pint of the acetum,” in plain English, sal 
ammoniac dissolved in vinegar ; then we 
have a composition which contains “a tea 
spoonful of murias sode’’, id est, common 
salt. But this is not all; the author, 
though writing and publishing in London, 
has chosen to dignity his performance with 
the splendid nomenclature of the new 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia. In one place 
we have the decoctum anthemidis nobilis 
recommended, which, after some reflec- 
tion, we discover to be our old friend 
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chamomile tea. Many of the chapters are, 
concluded by queries, some of which we 
think very fanciful and tritiinz, while 
others manifest an extraordinary deticiency 
of information. In speaking of the cwe 
of agues, he asks whether ‘ the atfusion 
of cold water, or brine, might not be era- 
ployed with every prospect of success, 
immediately after the hot tii is completely 
formed.” ‘This, every one knows, is the 
identical practice which is most accurately 
laid down by Dr. Currie; and still more 
unaccountably overlooking the discoverics 
of this celebrated and much-lamented 
physician, Dr. Clarke concludes his ac- 
count of scarlet fever by asking, “ might 
not the atlusion of cold water, employed 
with the precautions mentioned when 
treating of typhus, extinguish incipient 
searlatina ?” 


Arr. IV.—The Philosophy of Physic; or the natural History of Diseases and their Cures 


being an Attempt to déliver the Art of Healing from the Darkness of Barbarism ond 
Superstition, and from the Jargon and Peduniry af the Sehoois: showing a more easy an 
ccriain Way of preserving and recovering Heaith than any hitherto knowa. 


WituiaM Winson. 8vo. pp. 329. 
THIS is one of the most impudent at- 
tempts to impose on the credulity of the 
ignorant that we have ever had occasion 
to peruse. Its title, we apprehend, was 
invented upon the old drinciple of lucus a 
non lucendo; for it is the very antipode of 
philosophy, the bathos of physic. The 
purport of this tissue of ignorance and 
imposition, is nothing less than to recom- 
mend to the public a certain powder, which, 
not from its appropriate virtues, but that 
it may have a well-sounding name, to dis- 
tinguish it frem the nostrams of Brodum 
and Solomon, is denominated the Anti- 
arthritic Powder. ‘Yo this all-potent drug, 
the nature of which this conscientious di- 
vine means to keep a profound secret for 
the good of mankind, all diseases yield at 
once. Every disorder, acute or chronic, 
bilious, nervous, inflammatory, spasmodic, 


‘visceral, or cutaneous; scrotula, cancer, 


und 


By the ikete 


consumption, siphylis, &c. &e. all disar- 
pear before the virtues of this magie 
powder. And moreover the reverend 
quack (if, indeed, he really be!-ngs to the 
sacred order) has the assurance to stigma 
tise the whole race of physicians, from 
Podalirius and Machaon downwards (be 
read cf them, we presume, in Pope's Ho- 
mer), and to brand that science with the 
charge of barbarism, the very language of 
which he does not understand. ‘* Thus,” 
he says, in derision, ‘* we read of pyrexia, 
of dispnea, dispepsia, hemoragia, wenora- 
gia, hemeptve, &c.” p. xi.: from which we 
may judge of his complete ignorance not 
only of medical terms, but ot that clegant 
and polished language of antiquity, with 
which it is somewhat disgraceful tor one, 
who calls himself a divine, to be unac- 
quainted. 
. 


Art. V.—Observations on the Nature and Cure cf Gout; on Nodes of the Joints: and on 
the Influence af certain Articles of Diet, in Gout, Rheumatism, and Gravel. Ly James 


Parkinson, Houiton. 


ALTHOUGH the author was incited 
to the pubiication of these observations by 
the appearance of Dr. Kinglake’s work, 


8vo. pp. 17-4. 


and by a consideration of the danger which , 


would ensue to the public from the ge- 
heral adoption of the practice which Dr. 
Kinglake recommends, yet it would 
Scarcely appear that he had itin view to 


refute or to answer the prapositions, which 
this gentleman has endeavoured to esta- 
blish. His object appears to be rather to 
recommend a practice, which he considers 
as more safe and more effectual than that 
of Dr. Kinglake, and thus to supersede 
the necessity of recurring to the ‘latter. 
Tt seems ta us, indeed, that the points te 
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which the respective methods of Mr. Par- 
kinson and Dr. Kinglake are more _parti- 
cularly directed, are totally distinct ; and 
that, provided the latter be as void of dan- 
ger as Dr. Kinglake affirms that it is, the 
two methods of treatment, so far from be- 
ing in opposition or even incompatible 
with each other, might be employed in 
mutual aid, to effect the completion of 
the same desirable end, the removal of 
gout from the system. Dr. Kinglake’s 
refrigerating plan applies exclusively to 
the acute paroxysm of gout ; whereas Mr. 
Parkinson’s method of cure, as we shall 
see, is directed to the prevention of the 
paroxysms, or to the correction of the 
gouty diathesis. 

Mr. Parkinson possessed an hereditary 
disposition to gout, and was attacked by 
it no less than fifteen years ago. Since 
that time he has made trial of a variety 
of remedies on himself, of which the ap- 
plication of cold water during the pa- 
roxysm was one; and it appears to have 
been attended with all the success which 
Dr. Kinglake ascribes to it. But “ the 
suspicion that the immersion in cold water 
had been productive of injurious effects, led 
to the employment of other means. ‘The 
most important among these was the fixed 
alkali, the beneficial effects of which ap- 
peared to be satisfactorily evident.” Pref. 
A few years back the composition of those 
concretions, which form on the joints of 
gouty persons, was ascertained by Dr. 
Wollaston. They consist of the lithic 
acid and soda, constituting a neutral salt, 
a lithate of soda. ‘The existence of this 
acid was also demonstrated by Dr. Pearson 
aud M. Fourcroy in the calculi of the uri- 
nary passages. Independantly, therefore, 
of the previous experience of the preven- 
tive powers of the alkalis in regard to 
gout, which Dr. Cullen long ago noticed, 
it was an easy and natural step to suppose 
that the acid of these concretions might 
be arrested or neutralized in its incipient 
formation, and easily removed from the 
system. Dr. Wollaston himself effered 
the suggestion. The purport of Mr. Par- 
kinson’s ‘* Observations” is, to prove the 
€xistence of the lithic acid in the humours 
of the gouty, and hence to recommend the 
use of alkaline remedies for the removal 
ot the disease. 


“ The proximate cause of gout appears to 
be,” according to the author's doctrine, ‘a 
peculiar saline acrimony existing in the blood, 
in such a proportion, as to irritate and excite 
to morbid action, the minute terminations of 
the arteries, in certain parts of the body.” 





Mr. Parkinson has shewn considerable 
ingenuity in the evidence which he has 
collected in support of this doctrine. We 
are indeed somewhat inclined to the opi- 
nion that, in the gradual progress of me- 
dical theories, from Stahl and Hoffmann 
up to their acme in the schools of Brown 
and Darwin, we have conceded too much 
to the sensorial powers of the animal body, 
and have unjustly excluded all considera- 
tion of the humoral changes. But mere 
hypotheses of: the one class or the other 
excite little of our interest. If the prac- 
tical deduction be clearly made out, we 
care little for the fate of the hypothesis 
connected with it. Had Mr. Parkinson 
presented us with a series of cireum- 
stantial and unequivocal experiments 
or facts, tending to demonstrate the 
powers of alkaline medicines in eradi- 
cating the disposition to gout, he would 
have claimed our unqualified praise ; and 
he might have indulged himself, without 
animadversion, in the amusing fields of 
hypothesis. But the general impression 
lett by the latter on the mind is feeble and 
transient, because the practical inference 
is supported rather by collateral facts, than 
by direct experiment. 

The “ peculiar acrimony” of which 
the author speaks, is something altogether 
indefinite ; and whether it exists at all in 
the blood, or in what state or combination, 
he is altogether unable to shew. 


* No evidence, indeed, is likely to be ad- 
duced, to shew in what state, or in what stage 
of combination, the principles of this peculiar 
acid exist in the blood. ‘To have the least 
chance of success in such an enquiry, a series 
of experiments would be required on the 
blood of the healthy, as well as on that of the 
gouty” (why were not some experiments at- 
tempted, before this crude hypothesis was 
brought forward ?); ‘ and were these experi- 
ments even to be performed, with all due ac- 
curacy, yet positive information would hardly 


_be obtained. 


“It is most probable that the uric acid 
would not be found to exist, formally, in the 
blood. A superabundance of the acid  prin- 
ciple only might be detected in the blood of 
the arthritic and nephyitic. "That combina- 
tion, from which the uric acid results, must 
be the work of some part of the animal sys- 
tem, since it is not known to exist in any of the 
substances which are employed as food: but 
in what part of the system this operation is 
performed, it is, perhaps, impossible at present 
to determine. It appeatsto be most probable 
that a superabundance of its principles are 
introduced into the stomach, and thence passes 
into the blood, forming there a saline acri- 
mony of a peculiar kind. But that peculiar 
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arrangement and modification of its principles, 
from which its existence in the actual form of 
uric acid proceeds, is most probably the re- 
sult of the action of those vessels, by which 
it is also separated, and deposited in different 
parts, as the kidneys, ligaments, tendons,’ éc. 
p- 10. 


This is very vague}; and, after all, the 
peculiar vascular action, as in all other 
secretions, is resorted to as the principal 
agent in these humoral changes. 

The author goes on to shew, that a con- 
siderable part of the aliment used by man 
is of the acescent kind, and that impaired 
digestion is a most prolific source of aci- 
dity in the human system, in consequence 
of a sort of fermentation, considerably 
different, however, from the acetous fer- 


mentation, with which it has been con- 


founded. This “ gastric acid” is the 
source of much mischief at all ages. In 
infancy it is productive of vomitings, se- 
vere gripings, and sour green stools, and 
probably also of rickets, by neutralising 
the earthy matter destined for the forma- 
tion of the bones. <As life advances, the 
morbid effects of this acid become more 
evident; indigestion, heartburn, pain of 
the stomach, acid eructations, are some of 
the distressing consequences which result 
from it. He acknowledges that he can- 
not trace it regularly from the stomach, 
through its various modifications and com- 
binations, to the actual formation of gouty 
or urinary concretions; but he thinks that 
he discovers a salutary discharge of some 
intermediate form of it in the lateritious 
sediment of fevers and of gout; and in 
the perspiration, especially during the cri- 
tical periods of some diseases, and of gout 
itself. ‘These are the two natural emunc- 
tories of the superabundant acid. 


“ But in those cases where the excessive 
indulgence in such articles of food, as yield 
much of the acetic and carbonic acid, has ge- 
nerated a larger quantity of this acid than can 
be removed by the joint operation of the 
kidneys and skin, disease most probably will 
succeed. 

“It appears, by Dr. Wollaston’s experi+ 
ments, that the uric acid, as well as that com- 
pound of it with soda, which forms the gouty 
concretions, requires a very large quantity of 
fluid to hold it in solution. Whenever, there- 
fore, it exists in a morbid proportion in the 
human system, a strong predisposition to its 
crystallization must prevail ; and its separa- 
tion in a solid form is reasonably to be ex- 
pected. The part where this separation will 
take place, will necessarily depend on certain 
particularities in the general diathesis not 
pethaps to be explained. In some habits the 
Axn. Rey. Vou. IV. 





kidneys will prove to be the organs destined 
to effect this morbid separation; in which 
cases, the saline concretion will be found either 
in the urine, bearing the appearance, or form- 
ing one species of urinary calculus. In other 
habits, the ligaments and tendons will be the 
parts on which the morbid excess of this acid 
will be deposited. In this case gouty inflam- 
mation will be induced, and after every at- 
tack a thickening, with a considerable degree 
of stiffness of the ligaments, and hindrance of 
motion, will be occasioned in consequence of 
the deposition of the gouty matter. At the 
commencement of this disease, when the pa+ 
roxysms are slight and seldom, a sufficient 
opportunity is yielded, between the fits, for 
the absorption of the deposited matter, which 
is in general soon removed, and the motion 
of the joint in a little time quite restored. 
But when the paroxysms are of long dura- 
tion, the intervals from disease are not suffi- 
cient to allow of the removal of the deposited 
matter, before a fresh separation and deposi- 
tion takes (take) place; hence accumulation 
proceeds, until considerable collections are 
formed in different joints.” p. 23. 


We apprehend that the notion of the 
deposition of urate of soda, in the first pa- 
roxysms of gout, is altogether gratuitous ; 
aud we do not perceive clearly in what 
manner the sudden cessation of the in- 
flammation of the extremities, and the con- 
sequent spasmodic attack of the stomach, 
in retrocedent gout, is to be explained on 
the supposition of such a deposition of 
matter. 

The author proceeds to enforce his doc- 
trine, in the next chapter, by a view of 
the remote causes, which he divides into 
two classes; ‘‘ such as promote the ge- 
neration of morbid matter, and such as 
prevent its expulsion from the system.” 
Among the former, “ indigestion, pro- 
duced either by the quantity or quality of 
the aliments, intemperance in the use of 
spirits,” but more especially ‘* of wine, or 
of other fermented liquors,’ are principally 
insisted on. ‘The greater acescency of 
wine is, in the author's opinion, one great 
reason why the intemperance of the 
wealthy is productive of gout, while that 
of the poor rarely excites it; and he quotes 
Dr. Huxham to prove the connection be- 
tween the use of cyder, and arthritic and 
rheumatic complaints. ‘* The ceasing of 
usual labour, cold applied to the lower ex- 
tremities, and night-watchings,” which are 
enumerated by Dr. Cullen among the oc- 
casional causes of gout, come under the 
second class of causes. 

In his fifth chapter Mr. Parkinson treats 
of nodes of the joints, a subject on which 
he, has been in some degree anticipated by. 
3 F 
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Dr. Haygarth. These diseases have been 
little noticed by medical authors, and have 
been generally classed among the conse- 
quences of chronic rheumatism; from 
which, however, as well as from gout, Dr. 
Haygarth has pointed out a decided dis- 
tinction. Mr. Parkinson differs in some 
respects from Dr. Haygarth in his aecount 
of these nodes, and considers them as de- 
pendant upon the same condition of the 
iluids which gives rise to gout. He as- 
serts, contrary to Dr. Haygarth’s observa- 
tion, that they most frequently affect ‘ the 
Jabouring poor,” and that they often occur 
tomen. Among upwards of seven thou- 
sand poor patients whom we have seen, we 
recollect but a small number of cases of 
nodosity, and those almost exclusively in 
women. In stating the result of his me- 
thod of treatment, the author omits to in- 
form, us-of the number of his patients, and 
of the comparative success and failure of 
his remedies. In the “ few instances’ in 
whicli they have been employed they have 
been “ generally successful.” The indi- 
cations upon whieh he has proceeded, 
are, 


* tst, To diminish the increased action of 
the vessels, in the part by which thesecretion 
of the morbid matter is performed: 2dly, To 
promote a free perspiration of the part af- 
fected: and, 3dly, ‘To correct the prevailing 
disposition to acidity in the prim vie, and in 
the system in general. The two first purposes 
were fulfilled by applying leeches, and a plais- 
ter of diachylon and soap to the nodes ; and 
the third by avoiding acids and acescents in 
diet, and taking soda in the quantity of from 
five to fifteen grains a day. 

“Trom the combined influence of these 
measures, the utmost success that hope could 
look for has been obtained. ‘The gradual di- 
minution, and, finally, the complete removal 
of such tumours as have existed for several 
months, have been thus procured; whilst 
those which have existed for some years have 
been so much reduced, as to allow of consi- 
derable motion in joints which had become 
nearly mmoveable.” p. 81. 


The author recurs, in chapter 6, to the 
subject of gout, and proposes his indica- 
tions of cure, and indications daring the 
fit, by which it is obvious he means the 
indications of prevention and cure of gout. 
With a view to the first, the objects of the 
physician are said to be, ‘‘ to prevent the 
formation of the morbid acrimony, to re- 
move and correct that which already exists, 
end to repair the diminished strength of 
the system.” Attention to diet is there- 


fore of the utmost importance, that the 
‘gastric acid, from which the eric or lithig 
10 
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acid most probably derives its consti- 
tuent principles, may not be produced. 
The use of wine is to be discontinued : 
** in proportion to the strictness of the ab- 
stinence from the use of wine will, in ge- 
neral, be found the degree of benefit ex- 
perienced :” malt liquors should be spa- 
ringly drunk, aid in a mild state ; pastry 
and confectionary articles avoided; and soda 
taken regularly. Occasional bitters and 
tonics may be used to strengthen the di- 
gestive powers. Mr. Parkinson, we may 
remark, gives the most satisfactory expla* 
nation of the fatal effects of the Portland 
powder that we have seen. He says, 


* When, from the powerful stomachic ef 


fects of the bitters, not only a greater portion 


of food is taken into the stomach, but a greater 
quantity of chyle, and consequently of blood, 
is produced, a plethoric state may be induced; 
the quantity of bloodmay exceed the powers 
of the already weakened véssels in which it 
is contained, whence may proceed those con- 
gestions om which the production of asthma, 
apoplexy, dropsy, &c. may depend. A cir- 
cumstance of pretty general occurrence will 
strongly tend to produce this eflect. The 
arthritic, suifering under considerable debility, 
to which diminished appetite and impaired di- 
gestion has much contributed, delighted with 
the restored powers of gratification, and eager’ 
to obtain a rapid renovation of his health, in- 
dulges his appetite without restraint, and thus 
totally destroys his health, which he was con- 
fidently hoping to establish.” p. 98. 


If the dietetic plan, and the course of 
antacid medicine, have been steadily pure 
sued during the interval, the treatment, 
when the paroxysm occurs, will require 
little deviation from the method recome 
mended by Sydenham, The author still 
advises, however, the use of the alkalis, 
fixed or volatile, the choice of which may 
be directed by the state of the skin and 
bowels. As tor the treatment of the local 
attection, the indication is simply 


*« So to manage the inflammation, that, al- 
though the extreme violence of the pain be 
moderated, the parts shall not be interrupted 
in the functions they are now called upon to 
perform ; and, at the same time, the escape 
of any injuiious matter from the pores of the 
part atlected shall be promoted as much as 
possible.” 


The authar’s last chapter is dedicated to 
the confutation of Dr. Kinglake’s practice. 
He justly remarks, that Dr. Kinglake has 
omitted to examine those circumstances, 
under which, according to the common 
opinion and the highest authority in me- 
dicine, the sudden suppression of gout wa; 
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fraught with danger ; and having omitted 
that, his doctrine must be necessarily crude 
and imperfect, and his contemptuous ani- 
madversions on the opposite opinions al- 
together unjustifiable. In this we entirely 
coincide with Mr. Parkinson. But when 
he affirms that “* the sudden stoppage of 
the diseased action in the inflamed parts 
by cold medid, or by any other external 
application, is not justifiable in any case 
ef gout or acute rheumatism, since al- 
though no mischievous effects may be im- 
mediately discovered, there is great pro- 
bability that consequences of the most se- 
rious and distressing nature may occur at 
a distant period ;” when this is affirmed, 
we must wave our concurrence, We have 
no doubt that, in many instances, the pa- 
roxysm of gout has been immediately sup- 
pressed without any obvious inconveni- 
ence ;.and we might appeal to Mr. Par- 
kinson’s own case tor satisfactory evidence 
of it: and as to any distant, unforeseen, 
and indefinite event, which may occur in 
a gouty constitution, we cannot but think 
it highly unphilosophical and absurd to at- 
tribute it to the long previous use of a 
then salutary remedy. In two or three 
attacks of gout in the author’s own per- 
son, the local disease was annihilated in a 
few hours by immersion in cold water, 
and he-was set at liberty to pursue his 
professional avocations in good health. 
We doubt not that Dr. Kinglake will quote 
his antagonist’s case, as one of the best 
illustrations of the refrigerant practice. 
Mr. Parkinson relates two or three cases, 
not however in the most discriminating 
manner, in which severe affections of the 
head or viscera ensued upon the suppres- 
sion of the local gout. 
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This sudden suppression of the disease, 
then, according to the author’s own evi- 
dence, is sometimes perfectly salutary, 
sometimes attended with unpleasant or dan- 
gerous consequences: and this we have 
all along considered as the truth of the 
matter. The question at issue is, what 
are the circumstances under which danger 
is to be apprehended from the speedy re- 
moval of the local affection, and what are 
those which indicate its safety? This 
question Dr. Kinglake was bound t re- 
solve before he sent forth his new theory 
to the world ; for while we remain in 
uncertainty, without any criteria which 
may enable us to judge of the result, the 
practice at large is dangerous. For the 
sake of those instances in which it appears 
to be remarkably salutary, we should have 
been glad if Mr. Parkinson had entered 
more philosophically into the discussion, 
and endeavoured to trace the connection 
of the circumstances of the cases with the 
remedy employed, since he has wiinessed 
both its good and its bad effects. On the 
whole his attempt at confutation is feeble ; 
we seem to observe a struggle of preju- 
dice, and a favourite hypothesis, against 
his personal experience ; and we are left 
precisely in the state of uncertainty in 
which we commenced the perusal of his 
work. 

What effect the alkaline medicines, 
pushed to a great length, might produce, 
we know not; but the system of temper- 
ance in diet, and regular exercise, which 
he recommends, whether it may chiefly 
counteract the formation of lithic acid or 
not, is undoubtedly ihe sole cure for the 
gouty constitution. 


Art. VJ.—A Reply to Mr. Edlin’s two Cases of Gout, said to hace terminated in Death in 
Consequence of the external Use of Ice and cold Water. To which is added an Fastance 


of the fatal Effects of encouraged Gout: with Observations, Cautions, &c. 


By Roperr 


kinciake, Af. D. Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, of the Physical 
Society of Gottingen, Author of a Dissertation ona new Theory and Practice of Gout, 


and Physician at Taunton. 8vo. pp. 61. 


IN our last volume we noticed a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Edlin, in which he gave an ac- 
count of two cases of gout that terminated 
Fatally, in consequence, as it appeared, of 
the external application of cold water : 
we have now to announce a reply from 
Dr. Kinglake, in which he attempts to re- 
pel the charges brought against his new 
practice. With respect to the two cases, 
it may be necessary to bring to our readers’ 
recollection, that one only of them fell 
under Mr. Edlin’s own inspection, and to 
this alone can any importance he attached, 


as the other refers to an event which took 
place many years ago, and is related upon 
evidence by no means sufficiently direct 
to establish so important- a conclusion. 
The first case, however, was under Mr. 
Edlin’s immediate care ; he had an oppor- 
tunity of observing its progress from the 
commencement, and in the latter stages 
he had the co-operation of Dr. Haworth. 
In the work now before us, Dr. Kings 
lake does not attempt to bring forwards 
any new fact respecting the case ; admit- 
ting the gencral statement, his aiin is to 
3F2 
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prove that a wrong inference has been 
drawn from it. The points which imme- 
diately suggest themselves as of the chief 
importance in this discussion, are, whether 
the disease was in reality gout, and whether 
the secondary symptoms which appeared 
to.terminate in death were owing to the 
cause assigned, As to the first point Dr. 
Kinglake woukl cut us short at the outset, 
by flatly denying that such a case as re- 
pelled gout can exist, and refers us to the 
arguments stated in his larger treatise in 
proof of this position. We are, however, 
unfortunately not convinced by them ; 
and are, moreover, decidedly of opinion, 
that repelled gout is a case of not unfre- 
quent occurrenee. But as Dr. Kinglake 
will not admit the complaints to have been 
symptoms of gout, to what cause does he 
ascribe them? ‘To this obvious and im- 
portant query w@ do not meet with any 
very direct or satisfactory reply. We are 
indeed told, that the account of the case 
is probably exaggerated, and that 

“ Palpitation of the heart and icy cokdness 

of the stumach are not characteristic symp- 
toms of a high degree of visceral excitement ; 
they rather indicate a diminution of motive 
energy, and are not explicable by any rational 
idea of transferred irritation,” 
Still, however, we are not informed what 
was the nature of the complaint. The fol- 
lowing remark is the only clue which 
can lead to the discovery of our author's 
opinion, 

“ They (é.e. Dr. Haworth and Mr. Edlin) 
might, in proportion to their opportunities 
for observation, have scen many instances of 
the protracted pain of gout in the joints of 
the extremities, having propagated by sym- 
pathetic influence, fatal irritation to the sys- 
tem; but blinded by groundless prejudices, 
they could not pereeive this scientific truth. 
It appears to me, through the mists of Mr. 
Edlin’s partial statement, that the disastrous 
course of this case did not arise from any ir- 
remediable grievance of the heart and sto- 
mach, but that it was rather induced by the 
stimulant treatment to which the patient was 
subjectyd ; for it was observed he was liber- 
ally dosed with xther, camphorated julep and 
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opiated confection, and farther overwhelbned 
with external heat.” 


Here seem to be the rudiments of a 
new speculation; though gout cannot 
exist in the system, yet gout in the extre- 
mities may produce an irritation in the 
system of a fatal tendency. The follow- 
ing paragraph wil farther illustrate the 
hypothesis. 


“ The complaints usually arising in the sys- 
tem during protracted gout, are indeed chietly 
of the spasmodic kind. They proceed from 
the ‘debilitating intluence of long-continued 
pain. They are of the tribe of the locked 
jaw, which is often induced by the exquisite 
torture occasioned by either sprained ot 
wounded ligaments and tendons. An unre- 
duced dislocation has frequently produced 
this afflicting disease. In this case the in- 
flammatory affection is on the ligaments and 
tendons, and (as affirmed in my Dissertation 
on Gout) is strictly identical with that dis- 
case.” 

It appears, then, that our author's sen- 
timents concerning the case in question 
are as follow: the first set of symptoms 
were produced by irritation arising from 
the previous pain that the patient had suf- 
fered, and his death was occasioned by the 
medicines given to remove this irritation. 
Both these positions we cannot but con- 
sider as highly improbable. It does not 
in fact appear that this irritation is pro-~ 
duced by gout, when existing. in its most 
painful form ; while, on the other hand, 
we find it to occur, as in this case, after 
the pain has ceased, and when. it had not 
previously been peculiarly violent. And 
farther, supposing the symptoms to be of 
that irritative kind whieh the author con- 
jectures, we are of opinion that the reme- 
dies presefited in this ease were the most 
likely to remove it. We cannot take our 
leave of this performance without strongly 
reprobating the supercilious and disre- 
spectful terms in which Dr. Kinglake 
speaks, not only of his opponent, but of 
every one whose opinions differ from his 
own. 


Art. VIT.—Salutary Cautions respecting the Gout ; in which the Doctrines maintained in 
a recent Publication by Dr. Kinglake, are exposedund refuted. ByJoun Hunt, Author 


Syo. pp. 94. 


THIS title is a misnomer. We have 
been able to discover nothing in the shape 
of ‘ cautions’ in this pamphlet, unless 
general and unqualified condemnation, 
abuse, and ridicule, of Dr. Kinglake and 
his practice, be considered as such by im- 
plication, It seems somewhat extraordi- 
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nary that the contemplation of a series of 
pathological experiments should drive @ 
man into spleen and anger ; and not less 
s0, that he should imagine he can refute 
the results of such experiments by ridicule 
and declamation. The author has not a 
single fact to oppose to the number detail- 














ed by Dr. Kinglake ; but is compelled to 
repeat to us the old story of Mr. Edlin’s 
friend at Uxbridge: and he promises that, 
if this cargo of declamation does not com- 
pletely overwhelm the new doctrine, he 
will freight another pamphlet with a load 
of quotations frona authors, which will in- 
fallibly crush it. We do not mean to 
defend Dr. Kinglake’s hypothesis, or to 
assert that his facts are related in a clear 
and unexceptionable manner; but we 
enter our protest against all such attempts 
to smother a philosophical question by de- 
clamatory rhapsodies, when facts, or legi- 
timate deductions from facts, can alone 
ultimately decide it. 

The author assumes an air of great wis- 
dom, and Jays down his medical axioms 
with no sraall degree of dogmatism ; but 
dhe unfortunately betrays gress ignorance 
of the pathology of the human body, and 
of modern medicine. He asserts, for in- 
stance, that ‘* inflammatory rheumatism, 
Jike all other diseases that are productive 
of sizy blood, is to be cured by bleeding 
and purging, to the liberal use of which I 
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know no bounds short of the destruction 
of the disease.” p.15. Did he never hear 
that the blood is sizy in all stages of pul- 
monary consumption? Yet we presume 
the destruction of his patient would be the 
first consequence of the “ liberal” use of 
these remedies in that disease. Did he 
never discover that these liberal evacua- 
tions in acute rheumatism were con- 
demmnedby Dr. Fothergill, by Dr. Heber- 
den, and Dr. Haygarth ; and that the best 
physicians in the metropolis are of a simi- 
Jar opinion ? He farther asserts that gout 
in the stomach, as it is called, is an in- 
flammation; and condemns Dr. Kinglake's 
prescription of camphorated tincture of 
opium, &c. as highly prejudicial. But in 
nine cases out of ten the disease produced 
by metastasis is spasmodic, and requires the 
most powerful stimuli for its cure. 

We shall stop here. We wished merely 
to shew to the careless reader, that the 
author is not a magnus Apollo, and that 
he may yet suspend his judgment. Ad- 
hue sub judice lis est, 


Art. VIl.—A42 Essay on the Entropeon, or Inversion of the Eye-lid. By Pur1e CRAMPe 
TON, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, dc. 8vo. pp. 75. 


THIS very distressing disease of the 
eye has been described nearly in the same 
terms by physicians and surgeons, from 
the time of Hippocrates to the present 
<lay ; aud the operation which was recom- 
mended and described by the father of 
physic, with a view to its cure, is nearly 
the same which is now performed and ad- 
vised by the eminent surgeons of this 
metropolis. After considerable experi- 
ence, and much observation of this disease, 
the author was led to form a different no- 
tion of the nature of the affection, and 
consequently to have recourse to a differ- 
ent operation in order to relieve it; and 
his attempt has been followed by success. 

The ancients admitted two distinct cases 
of entropeon, arising trem different causes. 
In the one, the growth of a supernume- 
rary row of hairs on the interval margin 
of the eye-lids, was considered as the 
source of all the symptoms of the disease, 
which they termed distichiasis. In the 
other, which was termed ptosis or phalan- 
gosis, the margin of the eye-lid, armed 
with its hairs, fell upon the eye, in con- 
sequence, they supposed, of the relaxation 
of the skin of the eye-lid. These opinions 
have been adopted without alteration by 
almost all writers on the subject, and the 
various operations recommended for the 
ture of both varieties are recounted by 


Dr. Crampton. In order, however, to 
shew the grounds upon which he main- 
tains that the proximate cause has been 
misunderstood, and consequently the ope- 
rations erroneous, he gives a very accurate 
description of the eye-lids and their ap- 
pendages; whence he is led to infer, 
** that a contraction of the internal mem- 
brane of the eye-lid, and not an elongation 
of the external integument, is the imme- 
diate cause of the entropeon.” p. 35. 

It is obvious, indeed, he observes, from 
a mere inspection of the eye-lid, that an 
elongation of its external skin would 
never produce the disease. The nume- 
rous folds which we perceive in the eye- 
lids of old and relaxed persons, demon- 
strate that the external integument gives 
no support to the tarsus; consequently 
the inversion of the one can never be pro- 
duced by the relaxation of the other. 
Upon this notion, however, the cure has 
hitherto been attempted, by removing 2 
part of the external integument, in the 
time of Hippocrates by means of a liga- 
ture, at present by the knife. The author 
maintains that the relief afforded by the 
operation is seldom permanent. He thus 
briefly states his opinion of the origin of 
the disease. ; 

“When the eye is voluatarily opened, the 
upper eyelid is not drawa vertically upwards, 
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but backwards, describing a line parallel to 
the anterior and superior surface of the eye 
over which it moves. When the eye is come 
pletely open, the eyelid is lodged in the space 
contiined between the roof of the orbit, and 
the superior surface ot the eye. But should 
this space be tilled up by the thickened or 
contracted conjunctiva, the levator palpebrz 
cannot execute its functions. Every acces- 
sion of inflammation contracts the conjunctiva 
The conjunctiva terminates upon the margin 
of the eyelids; which deriving no support from 
without, and being constantly acted upon from 
within, readily yield and become permanently 
inverted.” p. 51. 


« A thickened and contracted state of the 
conjunctiva being admitted as the cause of 
the entropeon, the remedy becomes obvious, 
It consists in removing the stricture, and re- 
storing the parts to their natural dimensions 
and position. ‘The mere division of the cgn- 
junctiva, from one angle of the eye to the 
other, is not sufficient to fulfil the first of these 
intentions, as its thickest and strongest fold 

.is alittle within the external canthus. In fact, 
it there forms the internal connecting ligament 
of the tarsi. 

« The first great object of the operation is 
the division of this ligament. ‘This should be 
done so as completely to liberate the extremi- 
ties of the tarsi towards the outer canthus. 
But as the extremities of the tarsi towards the 
inner canthus are confined, as well by the 
action of some of the tibres of the orbicularis, 
as by the contracted state of the conjunctiva, 

- they must be freed trom their connection with 
both.” p. 40. 


The tarsus is then left comparatively 
loose, and in the worst cases can with ease 
be reverted. The next, and scarcely less 
_important, object, i, “to retain the parts 
in their natural position, till, by recover- 
ing their original healthy state, they are 
enabled. to perform their functions.” 
"Phe particular mode of executing both 
these parts of the method of cure, is 
clearly detailed in the history of the cases 
which are sabjoined, and in which per- 
manent success is said to have been at- 
tained. 

With respect to that modification of the 
complaint which has been denominated 
distichiasis, and which, if it arose merely 
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from a supernumerary growth of cilia, 
could not with propriety be considered ag 
a species of entropeon, the author affirms, 
that it is also occasioned by a contracted 
state of the conjunctiva ; aud that the un- 
der row of hairs is neither supernumerary 
nor displaced with regard to the tarsus, 
though their curvature is altered by lying 
upon the convexity of the cornea. He 
adds, 

“ In such cases of the disease as I have had 
an opportunity of observing, the cartilage was 
evidently inverted, and if any hairs were su- 
pernumerary, they were those which grew in 
the natural direction.of the cilix; but Iam 
rather inclined to think that in such cases the 
inversion of the cartilage is not complete ; the 
inner range of hairs alone touch the cornea, 
and are retained there by the inclination of 
the tarsus, and by the humidity of the eye ; 
the upper ranges oi the cilix, ‘still retaining 
their disposition to point upwards, preserve 
an horizontal direction. 

“«« Thus we are led to measure the margin 
of the tarsus by the upper range of the cilia, 
and to suppose that the inner row, which lies 
upon the cornea, is inordinate or superpume- 
rary.” p. 36. 

Professor Scarpa dogs not admit that 
there is ever asupernumerary row of hairs. 
The contracted or thickened state of the 
conjunctiva, which is productive of the 
mischief, is the consequence of inflamma- 
tion, especially of neglected or repeated 
inflammatign, of the eye; and it is, on 
this account, chiefly prevalent among the 
lower classes of the people. 

Dr. Crampton appears to have made 
his observations on this disease with con- 
siderable acuteness ; and is apparently in- 
debted to experimental enquiry alone, and 
not to hypothetical invention, for the 
doctrine and the practice which he recom- 
mends: and he speaks with candour and 
liberality of those who entertain different 
opinions. 

Two plates are annexed to the pamph- 
let illustrative of the structure of the eye- 
lid and its appendages ; and of the instru- 
ment used to support the eye-lid in its 
natural position, after the operation has 
been performed. 


Art. IX.—Observations on the Simple Dysentery, and its Combinations, containing a Re- 


TLEW 


of the most celebrated Auihors who have written on this Subject, and also an Investi- 


gation into the Source ef Contagion in that and some other Diseases. By WiLL1AM 


Harry, 7. B.  8vo. pp. 333. 

ON opening this work, which professes 
to take a view of the varieties of a disease 
that had not been distinctly pointed out by 
practical writers, we were naturally led to 
expect that the author had returned, with 





his stores of personal experience, from the 
seat of hostile operations in Egypt or the 
Indies, and that the errors or inadverten- 
cies of preceding obseryers had been cor- 
rected by the toil of actual investigation, 




















We were therefore somewhat disappoint- 
ed in tinding that the only claim which he 
assumes upon the attention of his brethren 
is founded on his ‘ acquaintance with the 
experience of others.” ‘To neglect the in- 
formation purchased by the labour of our 
predecessors, and to form our general de- 
ductions from the partial results of indi- 
vidual observation alone, is undoubtedly 
highly unphilosophical, and bas been oc- 
casionally productive ef much confusion 
and uncertainty in.medicine. But, on the 
other hand, the experience of others is 
already open to all; and intelligent readers 
will have formed their owa deductions, 
aided especially by the light of personal 
observation ; and therefore a set of doc- 
trines built on this public knowledge, 
without the collection of a single new 
fact, will probably either appear to be un- 
satisfactory in their proofs, or will consist 
merely of such deductions as the readers 
themselves have already interred, Had 
the author been at all conversant with the 
phenomena of the disease in question, as 
it occurs in this country, we apprehend 
that he would have considered at least a 
great portion of this large volume as some- 
what superfluous. 

_ He observes, in his preface, that “ after 
a careful perusal of the different writers 
who have treated of this subject, after an 
attentive comparison of, and mature re- 
flection on, their opinions, he thinks that 
they have furnished him with good grounds 
for concluding that there is truly one spe- 
ries only of the disease, different however 
from that which Cullen supposed it to be ; 
but that there are several very important 
combinations of this species, which have 
frequently beeu mistaken for it, and to all 
of which the name of dysentery has been 
indiscriminately applied.” The author be- 
lieves he can establish the following posi- 
tions: 
~ © Ist. That the genuine and simple dysen- 
tery is unattended by idiopathic fever, and is 
never of itself contagious ; 

«od. That every other form of the disease, 
when epidemic, is a combination of the simple 
tlysentery, either with intermittent, remittent, 
or typhus fever ; and 

“3d. ‘That the combination with typhus 
fever alone is contagious.” 

It would not be easy to follow the au- 
thor through his methodical but diffuse 
discussion of these points, or to give an 
analysis of a work, consisting in a great 
measure of quotations from preceding 
writers; we must therefore content our- 
selves with a slight view of some of the 

nore striking topics. 


HMARTY'S OBSERVATIONS-ON THE 8I1MPLE DYSENTERY, &e. 
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We coincide altogether with the author 
in his correction of Dr. Cullen’s definition 
of dysentery, by rejecting the words “ py- 
rexia contagiosa.” This was one of those 
rare instances in which that distinguished 
nosologist depended on the observations 
of others, to the neglect of his own expe- 
rience ; and it is truly singular that he 
could be misled in regard to a disease, 
which must have been perpetually before 
his eyes in its sporadic and non-contagious 
form. So well known, indeed, is this form 
of the dysentery te every practitioner, and 
so seldom is the contagious variety seen 
in this country, that it appears to us very 
unnecessary to quote many authors in 
proof of the existence of the former, or to 
dedicate many pages to that purpose. 

The author digresses into a long chapter 
in order to prove, from the observations of 
writers on the subject, that there exists a 
considerable ‘ analogy between dysentery 
and rheumatism.” Stoll, indeed, has di- 
rectly maintained that dysentery is a rhen- 
matism of the intestines. His reasens 
are, Ist, That he has seen rheumatism of 
the limbs suddenly removed on the ape 
pearance of dysentery; 2. That gome- 
times the same person labours under rheu- 
matism and dysentery at the same time ; 
and 3. That dysentery has also suddenly 
ceased on the appearance of swelJing in 
the wrists and knees, accompanied with 
pains shooting along the muscles, Our 


countryman Dr. Akenside had also ad- 


vanced several arguments in favour of the 
same notion; and Alexander Trallianus 
had long ago suggested the analogy, and 
even used the term which. Stoll adopts. 
Whether this-analogy of the two diseases, 
admitting its existence, leads to any prac- 
tical improvement in the treatment of dy- 
sentery, we are not informed. It is pro- 
bably adduced as au argument in favour of 
the use of sudorifics in that disease: an 
argument, however, which was unneces- 
sary, if experience had already decided 
their utility ; and futile, if experience had 
proved them to be but of secondary im- 
portance. 

Dr. Harty proceeds to shew, by copious 
quotations, that the symptoms of dysen- 
tery have been described by different prac- 
tical authors in combination: with symp- 
toms of intermittent, remittent, and con- 
tinued fever. These various appearances 
of the fever connected with dysentery 
have, in fact, been described in such direct 
terms, that every reader of the works of 
the writers in question must have been sa- 


tisfied that they had really occurred, Twa 
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interpretations of them may be mede ; and 
the discussion would perhaps terminate in 
a verbal dispute. For our own part, we 
have been accustomed, on the perusal of 
the authors alluded to, to consider the fe- 
ver of dysentery, under those different ap- 
pearances, as the proper symptomatic fever 
of the disease, modified by the circum- 
stances of climate, soil, foul air, &c. ; and 
this notion, which we conceive every read- 
er of discrimination will have entertained, 
or something like it, is, we apprehend, to 
all practical intents and purposes, the same 
with that which Dr. Harty has compiled 
this volume to illustrate. Sir John Pringle 
affirms, that whenever the dysentery was 
epidemic, he always found it in some de- 
ree infectious, “ especially in military 
Fospitals, and in the houses of the poor, 
who want the means of cleanliness ;” cir- 
cumstances, it may be presumed, sufficient 
to give the original fever a typhoid type. 
He observes, that he ‘‘ has sometimes, 
though seldom, seen the same kind of fever 
accompany the flux from the first,” inde- 
pendantly of neglect or improper treat- 
ment. Zimmerman says, ina quotation 
made by Dr. Harty, “ it appeared to me 
that our dysentery in general became con- 
tagious purely through mastiness, and the 
crowding many people together in a small 
space, but was by no means so of itself.” 
This surely implies rather a modification 
of the primary disease, than a combina- 
tion of two diseases, The influence of 
occasional circumstances in modifying the 
fever of dysentery, seems to be confirmed 
by the observation of Sydenham (if indeed 
it be necessary to multiply evidence on 
the subject), who remarked, in speaking 
of an epidemic dysentery, that it seemed 
to be ** the fever of the scason turned upon 
the bowels.” In short, when we consider 
the perspicnity of those practical authors, 
whose writings are familiar to medical 
men, in pointing out the modifications or 
combinations of fever with dysentery, we 
are somewhat surprised that Dr. Harty 
should be vain enough to imagine that he 
alone had the sagacity to make the disco- 
very, and that the whole profession la- 
oured under a mistake respecting the 
books they were accustomed to read. 
With respect to the statement, that dy- 
sentery is never contagious except when 
the fever assumes a typhoid type, or, in 
the language of Dr. Harty, when it is 
combined with typhous fever, we are dis- 
posed to entertain some doubt. The re- 
mittent form of the disease appears to have 
spread, in several instances, in such a 
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manner as to give every reason to believe 
in the existence of contagion, if we may 
credit the account of sir J. Pringle and 
Dr. Huck. The analogy of the epidemic 
catarrh also supports this opinion, even in 
the quotations made by Dr. Harty; for in 
this disease, according to Mr. Chisholm 
and others, in 1790, the fever was ‘‘ most 
generally” of an intermittent or remittent 
form, yet in their opinion decidedly con- 
tagious. 

In corroboration of his notion respect- 
ing dysentery, Dr. Harty has given a slight 
view of several diseases, which are at one 
time contagious, at another not so; and 
affirms that it is his belief that every dis- 
ease of this kind ‘‘ acquires that property 
only in consequence of its combination 
with typhus fever.” The diseases which 
he enumerates are catarrh, cynanche, 
ophthalmia, erysipelas, ulcer, and peri- 
tonitis. ; 

With regard to catarrh, he is altogether 
unable to substantiate this opinion, and 
even remarks in plain terms, that “ it often 
exists sporadically, with or without much 
fever, and is then never suspected of con- 
tagion: it frequently prevails epidemically, 
in combination with remittent fever, and 
is then very erroneously denominated in- 
fluenza ; (why ?) for this is another form 
in which it spreads epidemically, is propa- 
gated by contagion, and when it does occur 
is very general.” p. 265. The general 
course of the influenza,-or epidemic ca- 
tarrh, in any of its forms, was extremely 
unlike that of typhus, and the occurrence 
of true typhoid symptoms was unques- 
tionably rare. 

The only circumstance by which oph- 
thalmia is presumed, when contagious, to 
be combined with typhoid fever, is an un- 
philosophical conjecture of Mr. Power, a 
writer on the Egyptian ophthalmia. This 
gentleman “ regards the putrid virus as 
the great source of disease im Egypt"— 
*« partiallyapplied it produces ophthalmia” 
—‘‘ it is probable that this putrid virus has 
some similitude, if not the same, with the 
contagion of typhus”—and he very saga- 
ciously concludes, from the phenomena, 
«* and from the mode of treatment which 
alone was found successful, that it was 
contagious, and existed ia combination 
with typhoid fever.” Admirable data for 
a philosophical deduction ! 

On the whole this volume adds little or 
nothing to the information of the enquir- 
ing practitioner, and will afford little re- 
putation to the author, except asa laudable 
essay, of an industrious and intelligent 

















student. He would have done well to 
have delayed his work until he had be- 
come acquainted with the opinions of in- 
telligent practitioners, beyond the school 
in which he had principally studied. It is 
matter of astonishment, as well as of re- 
gret, that a few obvious Cullenian errors 
still remain in that enlightened schoo] of 
Edinburgh. But whatever they may have 
heard from the professorial chair, few of 
the regular attendants of the clinical 
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wards, we believe, quit the school alluded 
to with an opinion that dysentery, when 
sporadic, is contagious, 

There is a laboured adherence to me- 
thod in this work, which frequently tends 
rather to obscure than to elueidate the au- 
thor’s views. His manner is diffuse ; and 
the discussion often interrupted through a 
fear of anticipating what should be, secune 
dim artem, discussed in a different chapter. 


Art. X.—A Medical and Experimental Enquiry inte the Origin, Symptoms, and Cure, of 
Constitutional Diseases ; particularly Scrophula, Consumption, Cancer, and Gout. ¢ I. 
lustrated by Cases.) By Witttam LamseE, A. D. Fellow of the College of Physicians. 


8vo. pp. 272. 


A CELEBRATED philosopher of an- 
tiquity has asserted that there is nothing 
new under the sun; but had he lived in 
this age of revolution, he would probably 
have entertained a different opinion. 
idea which forms the basis of the work 
now before us, we certainly consider as 
possessing the merit of originality ; it is a 
proposal for curing some of the most ob- 
stinate constitutional diseases, among 
others, scrofula, consumption, cancer, and 
gout, by pistiLLeD warer. We shall 
endeavour to lay before our readers the 
grounds of so singular an opinion. ' 

The work commences by an explanation 
of the term, constitutional diseases. 


“«< By constitutional diseases I understand 
those which arise slowly and spontaneously, 
and concerning which we are hitherto igno- 
rant, whether they are to be attributed to 
the operation of foreign and external causes, 
or to an original imperfection in the structure 
or functions of any of the different organs of 
the body.” 


All the diseases that are included under 
this comprehensive definition, he con- 
ceives may be traced to one common ori- 
gin, viz. some substance introduced into 
the body ab extra, and this substance he 
farther supposes proceeds from the decom- 
— of animal and vegetable bodies. 

‘his substance he denominates septic 
poison, and to its introduction into the 
system, he ascribes the prevalence of 
“ consumption, gout, cancer, mania, 
epilepsy, and even many cutaneous erup- 
tions.” The greater part of these diseases 
are unknown in the savage state; they 
have been generally attributed to that de- 
licacy which the constitution necessarily 
acquires in civilized life; but this our 
author conceives is not an adequate cause, 
and he imagines that we shall find them to 
depend upon this septic poison which he 


imagines is conveyed into the system by 
the water usually employed in diet. 

This opinion respecting the injurious 
effect of common water was originally 
suggested by the following circumstance. 
A lady who was affected with severe 
pains of the stomach, had repeatedly found 
the complaints to disappear upon changing 
her residence ; this led to a suspicion that 
the water employed might not be pure, 
and upon examination, though no metal- 
lic impregnation could be discovered by 
the usual tests, yet the author found that 
the residuum left by evaporating the water 
impressed the fauces with a sense of con- 
striction, which led him to suspect the 
presence of arsenic. A little of the resi- 
duum being heated between two copper- 
plates, imparted to them a white stain, 
and thus gave a degree of probability to 
the suspicion that had been excited. So 
tar we follow the author with some satis- 
faction ; but instead of pushing his enqui- 
ties farther, and examining more minutely 
every circumstance respecting this sup- 
posed arsenical impregnation, he boldly, 
and unwarrantably, assumes the certainty 
of its existence, not only in the water now 
under consideration, but in all, or the 
greater part, of the waters that are employ- 
ed for economical purposes. Some other 
circumstances, of a still more indefinite 
nature than that stated above, occurring to 
the author about the same time, he was 
Jed to an experimental inquiry into the 
subject, trom which he deduces the ful- 
lowing propositions : 

*« 1, Common water gives products much 
resembling those which are derived from ani- 
mal matter. It is probable, therefore, that it 
has received a taint from this matter ina state 
of decomposition, or, in other words, from 
putrefaction. 

«<2, The metallic basis of the matter, which 
contaminates common water, exactly resem 
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bles arsenicated manganese.—These metals 
unite in a great variety of proportions and 
different degrees of oxygenation. ‘They form 
the basis of the matter which I have denomi- 
nated septic poison. With the other princi- 
ples I am not correctly acquainted, but they 
must be those which are common to animal 
matter. I have hitherto been foiled in every 
attempt so separate this compound into its 
constituent principles, whether it be made ar- 
tificially or be found already formed. 

'« 3, The same compound ente;s into the 
composition of animal maiter. I have found 
it in the coal, which remains after the distilla- 
tion of animal substances, and the ashes to 
which this cual is reducible by incineration. 

«¢ 4. As all animal matter is derived from 
the vegetable kingdom, the same substance 
must enter likewise into the composition of 
vegetable matter. It may be readily detected 
in the ashes of pit-coal, and I doubt not, in 
cominon vegetable ashes.” 


Thus it seems that putrefaction is the 
great source of destruction to the human 
trace; and that the septic poison, the ve- 
hicle of all this mischief, is conveyed into 
the body along with the water employed 
in diet. 

If we can only establish this as the 
¢eause of all constitutiona] diseases, the 
method of curing them will be simple. 
It will be effected 


“ ist. By the application of substances which 
have the power ot counteracting the poison- 
ous matter; and 2dly. By a regimen which 
will exclude, as much as possible, the intro- 
duction of new matter into the system.” 


The first indication, however, he con- 
ceives it impossible to fulfil, and in conse- 
quence places all his dependance upon the 
second, which may be brought about 
either by sending patients to reside near 
springs of peculiar purity, or by causing 
them to employ distilled water. Salt 
ineats are also forbidden, and all those 
liquors, as beer and porter, in the prepa- 
ration of which water is used. As some 
confirmation of his opinion,“ which he 
seems to apprehend will not be very easily 
credited, he adduces the example of the 
Malvern waters, a spring which has been 
long celebrated for its curative efiects in 
many obstinate complaints, and in which 
the chemical tests have not been able to 
detect any impregnation. An obvious 
objection seems to arise against the doc- 
trine maintained by our author, that arse- 
nic has often been intentionally taken 
into the stomach, as a remedy for some 
diseases, in greater quantity than that in 
which it can be supposed to exist in 
common water, without producing any of 
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the effects which are here attributed to it. 
This objection does not indeed pass al- 
together unnoticed, but the author only 
observes, that if its use has been too long 
persevered in, the most essential injuries 
have occurred to the constitution. This, 
however, is saying no more than that all 
powerful medicines may be taken in too 
large quantity ; there is no attempt at 
proving that the same kind of effects is 
produced by its casual introduction into 
the system, which we observe to ensue 
from its intentional exhibition, a circum. 
stance essential to the support of the ar- 
gument. 

A considerable number of cases are af- 
terwards detailed: first, of those in which 
general debility and dyspeptic complaints 
were the most urgent systems, and which 
were, as the author conceives, relieved or 
diminished by the use of distilled water, 
A distinct section is allotted to scrofula, 
consumption, cancer, and gout, in which 
instances are likewise pointed out, where 
advantage was supposed to be gained by 
the employment of the same remedy. We 
shall not pretend to make an accurate ana- 
lysis of these cases ; our opinion of them 
is, that they are very unsatisfactory. A 
degree of amendment seems to have taken 
place, as is often observed when a patient 
is put under any accurate plan of regimen, 
but the cases generally conclude with the 
remark, that the use of the water was not 
cantinued long enough to perfect the cure, 
To this we cannot but cppose the obvious 
guestion, why the author did not delay 
his publication until the cures were com- 
pleted. Upon the whole, we have seldom 
observed any collection of cases brought 
forward in support of a new piece of pruce 
tice, so meagre as that now before us. 

After all, the grand question remains, 
upon what evidence does the existence 
ot this arsenicated manganese depend, 
At the end of the volume are detailed, at 
considerable length, the experiments that 
were performed by the author to prove his 
position. They are divided into three 
sections; in the first he examines the 
properties of the compound produced by 
the union of the manganese and the ar- 
senical acid ; in the second he endeavours 
to prove that a similar sudstance may be 
procured from the ashes of animal substan- 
ces; and in the third, that it also exists in 
the residuum of the New-river water. The 
experiments appear to have been con- 
ducted with perseverance, but we cannot 
say that our minds are impressed with a 
conviction of the justness of the inferciices 
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deduced from them. The properties 
which are assigned to the arsenicated 
manganese, are principally negative ; the 
mere circumstance of a copper plate being 
stained, anda blue tinge imparted to a 
glass tube, we cannot consider by arly 
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means sufficient evidence of the existence 
of this metallic salt ; yet, as it appears to 
us, these are all the positive proofs that 
are brought forward of its presence. In 
short, the hypothesis seems to us un- 
founded, and the cases incomplete. 


Arr. XI.—Critical Reflections on several important practical Points relative to the Cata- 
ract : comprehending an Account of a new and successful Method of Couching particular 
Species of that Disease. By Samus. Coorer, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


8vo. pp. 175. 


THE old method of remedying the 
blindness which is produced by an opacity 
of the lens, has been for some years im- 
pugned by several eminent practitioners, 
and the extraction of the cataract has, upon 
their authority and recommendation, been 
very generally substituted, or has met, at 
jeast, with a considerable majority of ad- 
vocates. Mr. Cooper is of opinion that the 
preference of the latter has been assumed 
without just grounds, and that it is, in fact, 
a much more difficult operation than that 
of couching ; the practice of which, there- 
fore, it is the objett of this volume stre- 
nuously to recommend. In this view of 
the subject he has the support of some of 
the most eminent surgeons of Europe ; 
especially Mr. Hey, of Leeds, professor 
Callisen, of Copenhagen, professor Richter, 
of Gottingen, and more especially the ce- 
Jebrated professor Scarpa, of Pavia. From 
the writings of these authors he has ad- 
duced a strong collection of evidence, in 
favour of the success of the more simple 
operation of couching ; of which we shall 
endeavour to give a brief sketch, without 
pretending to decide upon a question on 
which the experience of so many able 
practitioners has led to different conclu- 
‘sions. 

Mr. Cooper apprehends that the fre- 
quent failure of the operation of couching, 
which induced the French surgeons, in the 
early part of the !,t century, to have re- 
course to the method of extraction, arose 
from an ignorance of the minute anatomy 
of the eye; and that the original objec- 
‘tions to the former operation, valid as they 
were at that period, have been dispelle 
by the more perfect knowledge of the or- 
gan of sight, which the anatomists of the 
present day have acquired. He quotes 
Fabricius in order to shew “ that the suc- 
cess of couching depended, in his days, 
almost upon chance, and that the rudeness 
of the style in which it was then for the 
Most part executed, was only equalled by 
the injury which the eye sustained, and 
the train of bad consequences which en- 


sued.” And he afterwards answers the 
objections of baron Wenzel to this opera- 
tion, chiefly by opposing to his statements 
the extensive experience of Mr, Hey, 
Scarpa, and others. The author then di- 
lates upon the difficulties and the unto- 
ward consequences which are’ liable to 
ensue to the extraction of the opaque lens ; 
among which may be enumerated, the di- 
vision of the iris, protrusion of the vitreous 
humour, separation of the iris at its outer 
margin from the choroid coat, prolapsus 
of the iris, irregularity of the pupil, irre- 
mediable opacity of the lower half of the 
cornea, &c. 

Protessor Richter, it appears, though 
formerly a decided advocate of the pian of 
extraction, now prefers, after the test of a 
long comparative experience, the method 
of depression. He says, ‘‘ the principal 
advantages of extraction consist in its in- 
juring none of the more sensible parts of 
the eye, only insensible cornea, and in ra- 
dically curing the cataract, that is, taking 
it entirely out of the eye. But it may 
with reason be objected, that the cure of 
the cataract by extraction onght on no ac- 
count to be called radical, while the cap- 
sule, the seat of the possible, and not un- 
frequent membranous cataract, remains 
behind in the eye; that tar more important 
accidents are to be dreaded after extrac 
tion than couching ; opacity of the cornea, 
closure of the pupil, prolapsus of the vi- 
treous humour and iris ; and that extrac 
tion is much more difficult, and more sub- 
ject to consequent inflammation, than de- 
pression.” 

The author takes a discriminating view 
of those appearances, which may guide the 
practitioner to anticipate relief, or the con- 
trary, from an operation. He thinks that 
the power of still distinguishing light from 
darkness is a more certain test of the 
healthy state of the retina, than the con- 
tractions of the iris. The general practice 
of postponing the operation, when one eye 
alone is affected, uniil syniptoms of the 
discase appear in the otlier, is not, in his 
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opinion, founded on the basis of experi- 
ence or rational investigation. 

There are no certain criteria by which 
it can be ascertained, previously to an ope- 
ration, whether a cataract is soft or hard, 
of a caseous or fluid consistence ; or whe- 
ther, together with an opacity of the crys- 
talline lens, the membranous capsule in 
which it is contained may not have lost its 
natural transparency; andthe surgeon must 
therefore be constantly prepared to adopt 
the method of couching most suited to the 
particular circumstances which he may 
encounter. The author has, however, 
enumerated the circumstances, recently 
explained by Richter, which he has found, 
for a long series of years, generally to por- 
tend the truth. 

It has been proved that, in several in- 
stances to which Mr. Cooper refers, the 
cataract when buried in the vitreous hu- 
mour, especially when its capsule is lace- 
rated and detached, or the membranous 
flakes and fragments of the capsule are 
easily absorbed and disappear; and it is 
now considered that, when a cataract is 
discovered to be of a soft or caseous con- 
sistence, it is unnecessary to attempt to de- 
press it, since it will be soon absorbed if 
the capsule be lacerated, and its parts dis- 
composed by the needle. But it farther 
appears from the experience of Scarpa, 
with which that of Mr. Hey at the same 
time coincides, that the absorption of the 
membranous flakes, or detached portions 
of the cataract, takes place more rapidly 
in the anterior, than the posterior cham- 
ber of the aqueous humour. Mr. Hey 
has several times seen the whole opaque 
nucleus, and very frequeutly small opaque 
portions, fall into the anterior chamber, 
and he remarks, “ Indeed if the cataract 
could in all cases be brought into the an- 

terior chamber of the eye, without injury 
to the iris, it would be the best method of 
— the operation.” Protessor Sca 

vas, from the result of his own ial 
actually been led to practise this method, 
in the soft or caseous cataracts, and in the 
secondary membranous cataract, which 
generally arises from the anterior half of 
the capsule not having been sutticiently 
broken or removed in a previous opera- 
tien, and afterwards becoming opaque. 
The same plan is also said to succeed in 
those rare instances, where the substance 
of the crystalline wastes, and is almost 
completely absorbed, leaving the capsule 
opaque, and including at most only a 
small nucleus not larger than a pin’s head. 
This is termed by Scarpa the primary 
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membranous cataract, and is chiefly met 
with in children, or young people under 
the age of twenty. The author has tran- 
scribed six interesting cases of membra- 
nous cataract, successfully treated by this 
new method by professor Scarpa, one of 
which we shall copy for the sake of illus- 
tratien. 


« Bartholomew Zucchi, of Calvairate, 2 
robust man, forty-five years of age, who had 
a cataract in each eye, was operated on at this 
school of surgery (Pavia) April 18, 1793, 
His eyes were rather small, and sunk as it 
were in the orbits. I operated on the Icft 
eye, in which I found a soft caseous cataract. 
After breaking the pultaceaus substance of the 
crystalline to pieces, I freely lacerated the 
capsule to the extent of the pupil, through 
which I forced all the flaky portions of mem- 
brane into the anterior chamber, which they 
filled as high as the inferior margin of the pu- 
pil. The operation was followed by no re- 
nwrkable symptom, and on the fourteenth 
day the above fragments were diminished 
more than‘half, and the patient could see dis- 
tinctly with his left eye. 

«The operation was next performed on the 
right, in which, finding a sufliciently firm 
cataract, I was enabled to lacerate the ante- 
rior layer of the capsule precisely, and to im- 
merse the lens deeply in the vitreous humour. 
A fortnight after the operation on the right 
eye, all the membranous particles, deposited 
in the anterior chamber of the left, had en- 
tirely disappeared, and the right eye was able 
to bear the light. The patient went from the 
hospital soon afterwards, perfectly cured in 
both eyes.” 


This operation, it is obvious, could not 
be performed with the ordinary needle. 
Professor Scarpa’s instrument, of which 
the author has given a figure, and which 
he strongly recommends to the practi- 
tioners, isa slender needle slightly curved 
at the extremity. Mr. Long some time 
ago invented a needle somewhat similar 
to this, and Mr. John Bell has published 
a figure of a similar orie in his System of 
Surgery. The author has given minute 
instructions for using this very eligible in- 
strument, as he considers it, in every va- 
riety of cataract that is met with. 

On the whole the practice of couching, 
in preference to the method of extraction, 
is clearly and sensibly advocated in this 
treatise ; and the author has evinced a di- 
ligent and laudable attention to the obser- 
vations of those distinguished practitioners 
of the continent, whose works are held in 
high and deserved estimation by a]] those 
who have been induced to examine them, 
and are capable of appreciating their value. 
We congratulate the public that a transla- 
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tion of professor Scarpa’s work, on the va- 
rious diseases of the eye, is in preparation, 
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and will probably soon make its appears 
ance. 


Art. XII.—A Treatise on the Process employed by Nature in suppressing the Hamorrhage 
Srom divided and punctured Arteries 5 and on the Use of the Ligature ; concluding wath 
Observations ow secondary Hamorrhage: the whole deduced from an extensive Series of 
Experiments, and illustrated by fifteen Plates. ByJ.¥.D. Jones, AL. D. Member of the 


Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 237. 


FREQUENTLY as external hzmorr- 
hages have, from the earliest periods of 
time, excited the attention and demanded 
the aid of medicine, it may seem extraordi- 
nary that the most eminent of the profession 
should yet differ in the explanations which 
they have given of the process by which 
the constitution tends to suppress them. 
Such, however, isthe fact. Some surgeons 
have viewed the subject too partially ; 
one assigning this part of the process, and 
another that, as the cause of the whole 
phenomena: some have confounded the 
natural process with the circumstances in- 
duced by art ; and others appear to have 
entertained opinions which were altoge- 
ther erroneous. While these imperfec- 
tions and contradictions stand on record, 
on a subject of such importance, some 
well-conducted experiments, by which 
truth may be sifted from the false and hy- 
pothetical, must be considered as great 
desiderata; and a successful attempt to 
supply those desiderata is entitled to the 
thanks of the pathologist. 

Before entering on the immediate ob- 
ject of his work, Dr. Jones has given a 
few preliminary observations relative to 
the structure of the arteries, by which he 
chiefly attempts to shew, that the inner 
and middle coats of these vessels are easily 
torn by a slight force applied in the cir- 
eumference, but that the outer coat is ex- 
tremely dense, strong and elastic: so that 
*‘ if an artery be surrounded by a tight li- 
gature, its middle and internal coats. will 
be as completely divided by it as they can 
be by a knife, whilst the external coat re- 
inains entire.” He also observes that the 
truncated extremities of a divided artery 
retract a certain way within the sheath, 
and likewise contract in a greater or less 
degree. ‘These facts are subsequently ap- 
plied to the explanation of the process un- 
der examination. 


He commences the work by a conside- 
ration of the doctrines proposed by Petit, 
Morand, Kirkland, J. Bell, &c. relative to 
the natural process of suppression, when 
the hemorrhage is from a divided artery ; 
and then proceeds to relate his own expes 
Hmeits, executed chiefly on horses and 
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gs; in all of which the state of the ves« 
sels was ascertained by dissection a short 
period after death. Our limits will only 
adinit of a brief account of the deductions 
which the author made: for the experi- 
ments, on which his inferences are found- 
ed, we must refer the reader to the work 
itself. The author shall speak in his own 
words. 


dogs ; 


“ The results of the experiments related 
in the last section” (amounting to nineteen in 
number), “ will not allow us to give so con- 
cise and simple an account of the process as 
has hitherto been done; but they afford us 
one more satisfactory, because it accords bet- 
ter with the operations of the animal eeconomy, 
in which we are accustomed to observe the 
most important changes gradually produced 
bythe co-operation of several means ratherthan 
by the sole intiuence of any one in particular, 

“« They accordingly shew, that the blood, 
the action, and even the structure of arteries, 
their sheath, and the cellular substance con- 
necting them with it; in short, that all the 
parts concerned in or affected by hemorrhage, 
contribute to arrest its fatal progress, by ope- 
rating, in the case of a divided artery of mo 
derate size, in the following manner. 

“ An impetuous flow of blood, a sudden 
and forcible retraction of the artery within its 
sheath, and a slight contraction of its extre- 
mity, are the immediate-and almost simulta- 
neous effects of its division. The natural 
impulse, however, with which the blood is 
driven on, in some measure counteracts the 
retraction, and resists the contraction of the 
artery. “The blood is effused into the cellular 
substance between the artery and its sheath, 
and passing through that canal of the sheath 

ich had been formed by the retraction of 
the artery, flows freely externally, or is ex- 
travasated into the surrounding cellular mem- 
brane, in proportion to the open or confined 
state of the external wound. These fibres 
entangle the blood as its flows, and thus the 
foundation is jaid for the formation of a coa- 
gulum at the mouth of the artery, and which 
appears to be completed by the blood, as it 
passes through this- canal of the sheath, grae 
dually adhering and coagulating around its 
internal surface, till it completely fills it up 
from the circumference to the centre.” 


« A coagulum then, formed at the mouth 
of the artery, and within its sheath, and which 
I have distinguished in the experiments by 
the name of Lae external coagulum, present; 
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the first complete barrier to the etfusion of 
blood. This cca,uium, viewed externally, 
appears like the continuation of the artery, 
but on cutting open the artery, its termination 
can be distinctly seen with the coagulum 
completely shuiting up its mouth, and inclos- 
ed in its sheath. 

** The mouth of the artery being no longer 

rvious, nor a collateral branch very near 
it, the bleod just within it is at rest, coagu- 
lates, and forms, in general, a slender coni- 
cal coagulum, which neither fills up the ca- 
nal of the artery, nor adheres to its sides, ex- 
cept by a small portion of the circumference 
of its hase, which lies near the extremity of 
the vessel. This coagulum is distinct from 
the former, and | have called it the internal 
coagtlum. 

“In the mean time the cut extremity of 
the artery intlames, and the vasa vasorum 
pour out lymph, which is prevented from 
escaping by the external coagulum. ‘This 
lymph fills up the extremity of the artery, is 
situated between the internal and external coa- 
gula of blood, is somewhat intermingled with 
them, or adheres to them, and is firmly united 
ail round to the internal coat of the artery. 

“ The permanent suppression of the ha- 
morthage chiefly depends on this coagulun 
of lymph; but while it is forming within, the 
extremity of the artery is farther secured by 
2 gradual contraction which it undergoes, 
and by an eilusion of lymph between its tu- 
nics, aad into the cellular membrane sur- 
rounding it; in consequence of which these 

arts become thickened, and so completely 
mcorporated with each other, that it is umpos- 
sible to distinguish one from the other: thus 
not only is the canal of the artery obliterated, 
butits extremity also is completely effaced and 
blended with the surrounding parts.” p. 53. 

The author proceeds to give a more par- 
ticular account of the different coagula 
concerned in the process, and concludes 
this interesting section with a statement 
of several observations, made on different 
occasions, and with different views, by 
eminent surgeons and pliysiologists, and 
which tend to support the doctrine just 
given. , 

The enquiry instituted in chap. IT. re- 
Jates to the means which Nature employs 
for the suppression of hemorrhage from 
puactured or purtially divided arteries, and 
to the process oi rcparation in those arte- 
Tiés. 


On this, as well as on the former part 


of the subject, the author acknowledges 
the obligations duc to Ml. Feit for‘many, 
and for the first accuraie observations, 


which his experiments seem to have cone 
firmed, especially so iar es regards the 
temporary means by which hamerrhage 
from punctured or puually divided arte- 
Ties is stopped ry is pac 
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tured, the hemorrhage which irnmediately 
follows, by tilling the space between the 
artery and its sheath with blood, and con- 
sequently distending the sheath, alters the 
relative situation of the puncture in the 
sheath to that in the artery, so that they 
are not exactly opposite to each other ; 
and by that means a layer of blood is con- 
fined by the sheath over the puncture in 
the artery, and by coagulating there pre- 
vents any further effusion of blood. p. 114, 
The permanent suppression of the he- 
morrhage, however, depends upon a pro- 
cess of reparation or obliteration which 
takes place in the wounded artery. 

It appears from the author's experi- 
ments, that an artery, if wounded only to 
a moderate extent, is capable of re-uniting 
and of healing so completely, that after a 
certain time the cicatrization cannot be 
discovered ; and that even oblique and 
transverse wounds, when they do not open 
the artery to a greater extent than one- 
fourth of its circumference, are also filled 
up and healed by an effusion of coagulat- 
ing lymph from their inflamed lips, so as 
to occasion but little or no obstruction to 
the canal of the artery. - Several other 
important deductions are drawn, which 
our limits will not permit us to notice. 
We may observe, however, with respect 
to the formation of aneurism or punctur- 
ed arteries, that this disease does not ap- 
pear to be readily produced in horses and 
dogs, on which the author's experiments 
were made. From the process of repara- 
tion which he has observed, he is led to 
infer that it is from the failure of this pro- 
cess, by which the artery would have been 
united, that aneurism in these instances 
arises, and that it is, in fact, one of the 
most common eftects of this failure. He 
believes that spurious aneurisms are ge- 
nerally formed, either in consequence of 
the lymph (which had been poured out 
for the re-union and filling up of the 
wound) being torn through by the impe- 
tus of the blood, soon after the wound of 
the integuments had healed; or else by 
the blood striking against, and gradually 
dilating into an aneurismal sac, the lymph 
which had re-united the artery. 

The deductions of this chapter are col- 
lected from at least sixteen experiments, 
which are related at length, together with 
the dissections. 

Chapter III. relates to the operation of 
the ligature; and the author's experi- 
ments shew that “ its immediate effect is 
to divide the middle and internal coats of 
an artery, which gives rise to the adhesive 
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inflammation.” This fact was first no- 
ticed by Desault, and the experiments of 
Dr. Jones place the matter beyond all 
doubt. Ifa ligature is tied tight round an 
artery, and iinmediately removed, a large 
quantity of coagulating lymph is poured 
out from the division of the internal and 
middle coats, and the artery soon becomes 
completely impervious. We shall tran- 
scribe the first experiment. 


“ Aug. 6, 1803. A considerable portion 
of the right carotid artery of a dog was laid 
bare, and three ligatures were applied around 
it, close to each other, so as to cover nearly 
a quarter of an inch of the artery. The liga- 
tures were drawn tight enough to cut through 
the internal and middle coats of the artery, 
and then, by means of a piece of small twine, 
which had been laid along the artery, and on 
which the knots of the: ligatures had been 
made, were carefully removed, so as, not at 
all to injure the artery. Dr. Farre, who as- 
sisted me in this experiment, and myself then 
observed the artery, until we were convinced 
that the circulation through it was perfectly 
restored ; and the only extraordinary appear- 
ance which we observed on the artery, was 
a slight impression made on its external sur- 
face by the ligatures. The external wound 
was then sewed up. 

“ August 9. ‘The animal died this evening, 
in consequence of profuse secondary hamorr- 
hage from one of his femoral arteries, on which 
an experiment had been performed, 


“ Dissection. On cutting away the liga- 
tures in the integuments covering the carotid, 
we found a quantity of thin pus in the wound, 
extending down to the artery, which however 
was covered and surrounded by a very thick 
layer of lymph, not only on the part on which 
the ligatures had been applied, but also about 
an inch below, and an inch and a half above. 
In proceeding to cut open the artery, I only 
expected to find its middle and internal coat 
cicatrized, and its canal more or less coin- 
pletely pervious; but, to my great astonish- 
ment, it was completely obstructed and filled 
up with lymph, which not only adhered to, 
but appeared to form one substance with, the 


parietes of the artery. ‘The lymph at each of 


its extremities appeared rather of a dark red 


colour, in consequence of the adhesion of 


some red particles.” 


The canal of the artery was not entirely 
obstructed in one or two other experi- 
ments, in which only one ligature was 
used. From this fact, ascertained in re- 
gard to the arteries of brutes, Dr. Jones 
has suggested some practical inferences, in 
the form of queries, which bear every ap- 
pearance of probable advantage and suc- 
cess. He observes, that 


“ The success of the late important im- 
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provements which have been iutroduced in the 
operation of aneurism, may perhaps appear 
to most surgeons to have rendered that ope- 
ration, sufticiently simple and safe: but if it 
be possible to produce obstruction in the ca- 
nal of an artery of the human subject, in the, 
abovementioned manner, mayit not be advanta- 
geously employed in the cure of aneurism? in- 
asmuch as nothingneed be done to prevent the 
immediate union of the external wound. ‘The 
operation may then be considered merely asa 
simple incised wound. May not this mode 
of obstructing the passage of blood through 
the arteries be also used with advantage in 
cases of bronchocele ? There may be other 
cases in which it may prove useful, but I shall 
not dwell longer on what may appear to be 
premature suggestions and queries.—It is 
enough for my present purpose to have point- 
ed out the true principles on which the liga- 
ture acts.” p. 135. 


The subject of Chap. IV. which is il- 
lustrated by fourteen experiments, relates 
to the process of adhesion, and the changes 
which an artery finally undergoes, in cons 
sequence of the application of the ligature 
to the cut extremity of it, or of two liga- 
tures, between which a complete division 
is made. This part of the subject is found- 
ed altogether on the doctrine of the pre- 
ceding chapter, and therefore will not 
detain us. It is worthy of consideration 
by the practical surgeon. 

The concluding Chapter relates to * the 
improper form and application of the liga- 
ture, as tending to produce secondary hie- 
morrhage.” The object of the ligature is 
not only a temporary suppression of he- 
morrhage, but a permanent seciirity against 
its return. Now to obtain the speedy and 
complete adhesion of its internal coats, the 
ligature should be such, and so applied, 
that the wound in these coats may ag 
nearly resemble a simple incised wound 
as possible. ‘The ligature therefore, should 
neither be broad and flat, nor irregular in 
its sarface. Coagulating lymph appears 
to be eifused only at the points which are 
cut: and the author believes, that -if the 
ligature docs not completely cut through! 
internal and middle coats all round the ar- 
tery, complete adhesion cannot take place 
between its internal surfaces, and there-! 
fore secondary haemorrhage will take place 
as soon as the ligature has ulcerated 
through any part of the artery, and that of 
course it will become more frequent and 
copious as the process of ulceration ad- 
vances. He recommends the ligature to 


be round and firm, and that it should be 
tied tighter than is merely necessary to cut 
through the inner coats of the artery, 
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without any fear as to its coming too 
speedily away. 

The plates afford clear and distinct il- 
lustrations of the different states of the 
arteries, found in the different experiments 
on dissection. 

Upon the whole this experimental es- 
‘say, if it do not bring much of absolute 
novelty before us, will conduce at least 
to render our ideas on the subject more 
distinct and definite; and will enable us, 
in a great measure, to estimate the value, 
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and to discriminate the truth and the er- 
rors, of the observations relative to the 
subject, which are already on record ; and 
thus to remove much confusion and un. 
certainty which hung over it. The expe. 
riments appear to have been conducted 
with caution and dexterity, and are related 
with simplicity and apparent fidelity ;— 
they are sufficiently numerous to admit of 
a satisfactory generalization, and no de- 
duction is attempted to be inferred which 
the facts do not obviously warrant. 


Arr. XIII.—Annals of Medicine, for the Years 1803-4. Exhibiting a concise View of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine and Medical Philosophy. By Ax- 


DREW 


Duncan, senior, M. D. and ANpRew Duncan, junior, M. D. Fellows of ihe 


Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. Vol. 3—Lustrum 2. 8vo. pp. 550. 


- IN a dedication addressed, “ to the 
readers of the Annals of Medicine,” 
written by Dr. Duncan senior, we are 
informed that he has resolved to close his 
periodical labours, We cannot but feel 
regret at taking leave of an author, who 
has presented to the public an annual yo- 
lume for 28 successive years; but we are 
happy to find that he still proposes to take 
an active share in the conduct of a new 
work, which is perhaps already familiar to 
many of our readers, “ the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal.” 

The volume before us consists, as usual, 
of an analysis of books, origimal essays, 
and articles of medical news. ‘The first 
section, the analysis of medical books, 
which occupies above half the volume, we 
shall pass over with merely remarking, 
that the most interesting articles are those 
inwhich the opinion latterly stated by M. 
Seguin, respecting the febrifuge principle 
of cinchona, is examined and refuted. 
We must indeed express our astonishment 
that such an hypethesis should be pro- 
posed by a man so distinguished for scien- 
tific research. 

The original communications com- 
mence with a valuable essay written by 
Dr. Kellie, entitled, «‘ Observations and 
Experiments en the Electricity of Ani- 
mals.” Galvani himself, in the early 
patt of his researches, discovered that 
contractions might be excited in the 
muscles of a frog, without the interven- 
tion of metals or other foreign substances, 
merely by bringing different parts of the 
body into contact ; experiments of a si- 
thilar kind were afterwards performed by 
Humboldt, and more lately were repeat- 
ed and extended by Aldini. These ex- 
periments prove that the matter, what- 
ever it be, which produces contractions, 
must reside in the animal itself, and that 


they must therefore be considered as en- 
tirely distinct from those eperations in 
which the electric fluid, generated by 
means of the pile or the trough, is passed 
through a limb, and thus excites it to ac- 
tion. It was to this class of phenomena 
that our author particularly directed his 
attention, and he has accordingly present. 
ed us with a train of well-conducted and 
sufficiently diversified experiments, on the 
contractions produced by bfinging into 
contact the nerves and muscles of the same 
animal under different circumstances. 
The experiments are detailed in a _perspi- 
cuous manner, and ample directions are 
given to those who may be desirous of 
repeating them, To analyze all the ex- 
periments would carry us beyond our 
usual limits, but we shall present our read- 
ers with the consequences that are de- 
duced from them, which are highly in- 
teresting, and which, we may add, the 
experiments fully authorize. 


** In general, we may conclude from these 
experiments : 

“« 1, That the muscles of the extremities 
of prepared frogs, are convulsed when brought 
to touch their denuded nerves. 

“ 2. That they are also, and often more 
powerfully, convulsed, when the circle be- 
tween the muscles and the nerves is complet- 
ed by other animal conductors. But, if an 
isolating substance be interposed, no muscular 
contraction can be produced. 

“3. ‘That the substances employed to close 
the circle, do not excite contractions in the 
ratio of their conducting powers. 

“ 4. ‘That convulsions take place only in 
those parts whose nerves are touched, al- 
though other excitable parts enter into the 
circle. 

«« 5. That the preparation of the animal, 
absolutely necessary for the success of these 
experiments, consists in isolating the nerves, 
se that no other conducting substance be con 
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tinued from them to the parts in which they 
terminate. 

«6. That the nerves are imperfect con- 
ductors. 

‘* 7, That when the nerves are tied, no 
convulsion can be excited by completing the 
circle with the nerve above the ligature. 

« §. ‘The matter put*in motion, and pro- 
ducing muscular contraction in these experi- 
ments, bears every resemblance to the elec- 
tric fluid. For it is conveyed by water, the 
bodies of animals, the metals, &c., and is ar- 
rested by glass and sealing-wax. It passess 
rapidly through the bodies of animals. It 
excites convulsions, which, however, cease 
when the parts are kept steadily in contact, 
i e. when an equilibrium is produced. 

“ g. By the preparation of the frog, this 
matter is accumulated in the nervous system, 
and is put in motion when the circle is form- 
ed, by the immediate contact of the muscles 
and nerves, or by conducting substances in- 
terposed between these, or between muscular 
parts connected by the nerves only. 

«10. That the matter thus put in motion, 
produces contractions only when it passes to 
the muscles through the nerves. 

“11. That the fluid thus put in motion, 
acts as a stimulus to the nervous energy. 

“ 12. But it cannot be the nervous energy 
itself: 1. Because no accumulation can take 
place in the living entire body, the nerves be- 
ing every where surrounded by conducting 
fluids and solids. While, for the success of 
these experiments, it is absolutely necessary 
that the nerve be isolated; no contractions 
can be produced, even in the prepared animal, 
when immersed under water, or when the 
nerves are surrounded by any good con- 
ducting medium.—2. Beczuse the nervous 
power is excited by chemical, or by mecha- 
nical stimuli: and, on the other hand, is de- 
stroyed by epium, and other poisons, which 
cannot he imagined to act on the clectrical 
fluid.” 


The paper concludes with some ob- 
servations upon the theories proposed by 
Humboldt and De la Metherie; the for- 
mer of whom supposed that the galvanic 
fluid was secreted in the brain, and car- 
ried by the nerves to the muscles; the 
latter, that the galvanic fluid is itself the 
*« tl principle. ‘To both these hypotheses 
Dr. Kellie opposes objections which we 
think decidedly prove their futility; but 
we forbear to enlarge upon the subject, 
as we apprehend there are few persous in 
this country who are disposed to attach 
any credit to them, 

The second paper contains ‘* the history 
of a singular atfection of the right leg, ac- 
companied with symptomatic epilepsy, 
which was cured in the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh by the use of galvanism.” 
The case, which proceeds from the pen 

Awn. Rey. Vou. IV. 


of Dr. Duncan senior, is detailed at full 
length, and certainly deserves attention, 
An injury appears to have been received 
by the nerves of the leg, in consequence 
of which, not only the functions of the 
part were materially decayed, but fre- 
quent epileptic fits were induced. The 
disease was entirely removed: and it may 
be fairly assumed that the cure was et- 
fected by the application of the galvanic 
influence. A certain degree of uncer- 
tainty always attaches to cases of this de- 
scription, where the nervous system is the 
principal seat of disease. ‘The almost 
unlimited power which the imagination 
possesses over such atiections, should, in 
every instance, induce us to be extremely 
cautious in our conclusions respecting the 
physical effects of remedies; the cures 
performed by Dr. Haygarth, with his tic- 
titious tractors, were even more decisive 
than that now under consideration, We 
would not, by this observation, be thought 
fo insinuate any thing unfavourable to the 
judgment or candour of Dr. Duncan; we 
think indeed that the case, evidently de- 
pending upon a local cause, was one in 
which the application of the electric fluid 
was especially indicated, and we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that this agent may be 
applied with the most effect as extricated 
from the galvanic apparatus. 

We are next presented with an account 
of three cases of hydrocephalus chyonicus, 
by Dr. Munro junior : the first is very ac- 
curately described, and is accompanied by 
an engraving. It has been observed that 
the subjects of this complaint have fre- 
quently come into the world with diffi- 
culty, and it has been questioned whethe 
the severity of the labour should be con- 
sidered as the cause or the effect of the 
disease; we agree with the author in 
thinking the latter supposition the more 
probable. The phnoniena of this com- 
plaint may throw some light upon a point 
which bas been much agitated by physio- 
logists, whether the brain is to be con- 
sidered as moulding and fashioning the 
skull, or whether the skull limits the form 
and size of the brain. We may infer, 
from such cases as those before us, that 
the figure and size of the skull is depen- 
dant upon that of the brain; and that, to 
its power of yielding to the pregsure of 
the internal parts, may be attributed the 
longer duration and comparative mildnese 
of the symptoms, when the disease takes 
place in those subjects, where the different 
lines which compose the skuil are not yet 
firmly united together. The paper con- 
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eludes with some observations upon the 
change of shape which the head expe- 
riences iv the dierent stages of the com- 
plaint, and on the progress of the ossifica- 
eation. Dr. Monro junior has, in ano- 
ther paper, given us a minute aceouut of 
the appearances exhibited in a subject 
whe died of diabetes. ‘Fhe principal cir- 
éumstances in whieh the body differed 
from its usual state were, that the fat was 
much altered in its appearance and tex- 
ture, the lymphatic glands were enlarged, 
and the kidneys likewise were of a larger 
size and more ¥ascular than im their na- 
tural] state. 

We have three papers on the influenza 
which prevailed so generally in the spring 
of 1803, the first by Dr. Carriek of Bris- 
tol, the second by Dr. Scott of the Isle of 
Man, the third by Dr. Duncan himself. 
With respect to the question, whether the 
disease was propagated by contagion, Dr. 
Carrick declines giving a positive opinion, 
while Dr. Scott and Dr. Duncan do not 
hesitate to decide in the affirmative. We 
are strongly inelined to adopt this opinion ; 
the progressive spread of the complaint 
we consider as a circumstanee which af- 
fords a powerful argument for its eonta- 
gious nature. Dr. Carrick, though he 
acknowledges that in its commencement 
the influenza exhibited signs of eonsider- 
able debility, conceives that in the sub- 
sequent stages the patients bore bleeding 
as well as in other inflammatory com- 
plaints. Dr. Scott, on the contrary, 
though he often derived advantage from 
bleeding, found it necessary to exercise a 
greater degree of caution in the use of the 
fancet. From the statement of Dr. Dun- 
ean, the disease seems to have produced 
less mortality in Edinburgh than in many 
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other parts of the kingdom ; for m Eng 
land, though few persons died from the 
direct effects of the complaint, yet it cer- 
tainly hastened the deaths of many who 
were debilitated by age or previous dis- 
ease. a“ 

Among the articles of medical news we 
have an account of the report made by 
the committee appointed to inquire into 
the merits of, Dr. Carmichael Smyth's 
petition, that a reward should be granted 
him by parliament, for the discovery of 
the nitrous fumigation. On this point 
we are sorry to be obliged to differ in 
opinion from the editors of this volume, 
who appear to be fully satisfied with the 
justice of the doctor's claim. We have 
always regarded it, we confess, as a gross 
misapplication of the public money. 
That Dr. Smyth has merit in trying the 
experiment upon a larger scale, and in 
bringing it more fully into notice, we 
readily allow ; but we ean give him no 
credit for the invention. The advantage 
ef acid fumigations had been clearly 
stated by others, and as to the substitution 
of one process for another, we think it a 
petty consideration. It is very far fram 
being ascertained that the one which Dr. 
Smyth has adopted is after all the best, 
and it is clear from his own expressions, 
that he was mistaken as to the nature of 
the operations. But we will place the 
question upon a broader basis, and venture 
to assert, that the plan of bestowing pe- 
cuniary rewards upon every person who 
either has, or can make others believe 
that he has, made any scientific discovery, 
will prove ruinous to the interests of true 
philosophy, by debasing the dignified 
feelings of those engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 


Art. XIV.—4 System of Arrangement and Discipliae, for the Medical Depertment of Ar- 


Mies. 


IN a work of Dr. Jackson's, reviewed 
in our second yolume, several circum- 
stances respecting the medical department 
of the British army were pointed out, which 
seemed to call for correction ; in the pre- 
sent performance the subject is discussed 
more at large, and while the defects are 
very forcibly brought into public view, the 
author proposes a system by which he con- 
ecives they may be remedied. He com- 
mences by a dedication to the medical 
officers of the army, in whieh, while he 
dwells upon the peculiar advantages they 
possess for tmproving the science of medi- 
«inc, he endeavours to make them sen- 
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sible of the importance of the regulations 
which he is anxious to see adopted. Ina 
preface which follows he briefly, | ,t 
strongly, points out the defective arrange- 
ments of the present system. The conse- 
qrence of such a state of things must be x 
want of economy in the expenditure of 
the publie money, and our author is so 
confident on this head, as to have addressed 
a letter to the minister, setting forth, 


« That two-thirds of the means provided 
for the uses of the army employed on foreigit 
service, especially durmg the course of the 
late war, was positively superfluous, as exe 
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ceeding the just wants of the occasions,—the 
proofs incontrovertible.” 


As no answer was ever returned to this 
letter, Dr. Jackson conceived himself oblig- 
ed to communicate his ideas to the public, 
and accordingly the present work male 
its appearance. We think the publication 
requires no apology; if it did, the one 
mentioned above is no doubt amply suili- 
cient. 

The work is divided into five chapters, 
under the following titles : «‘ Constitution 
of a medical staff, construction and equip- 
ment of hospitals, medical management, 
economical administration, and recapitu- 
lation.” To the first four chapters are 
subjoined copious notes, containing illus- 
trations or proofs ef the positions advanced 
in the body of the work. In Dr. Jack- 
son’s former publication he was led to la- 
ment the change which had been intro- 
duced by the medical board instituted in 
1793, by which the regimental surgeons 
are excluded from the prospect of ever 
arriving at the most honourable posts, 
while these are occupied by a description 
of men (graduates of the English univer- 
sities, or licentiates of the London college) 
who, from the nature of their previous 
education, cannot be supposed to possess 
the kind of knowledge requisite for their 
situation. The character of the regimental 
surgeon, upon whom the main responsi- 
bility devolves, is thus degraded in the 
public estimation, and there is no longer 
that spirit of emulation excited which is 
necessary to call forth the complete ener- 
gies of the mind. 

The author insists with much earnest- 
ness, and, we think, with much force of 
argument, upon the superior advantages 
which regimental hospitals possess over 
gener hospitals, It is asserted to be 
a matter of fact, that in the latter the 
mortality is greater, and also the length of 
time greater during which the individual 
cases remain in the wards. [tis not dith- 
cult to account for this cireumstance ; in 
the regimental hospitals the assistance is 
afforded immediately upon the commence- 
ment of the disease, whereas some time, 
a day or more, is occupied in the removal 
to the general hospital, and perhaps ano- 
ther day may elapse before the physician 
pays his accustomed visit. ‘The sick are 
separated from their friends, and placed 
under the care of strangers to whom they 
had no previous attachment ; and in spite 
of all the care that can be taken, there js 

danger lest the number of persons crowded 
together should injure the quality of the 
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air, and thus produce a state of disease 
morealarming than that which was brought 
to be cured. ‘The events which took place 
in the British army on the continent, dur- 
iug its disastrous campaign in 1794 and 
1795, strongly corroborate these ideas ; 
for it appears that those regiments which 
contrived to carry their sick with them in 
hired waggons, notwithstanding all the 
obstacles which they had to encounter, 
suffered less than those where the sick 
were deposited in hospitals. 

Assuming it a point sufficiently estab- 
lished that medical aid is most efficacious 
when applied regimentally, the author pro- 
ceeds to form an estimate of the number 
of medical officers that will be necessary : 
he conceives that seven will be sufficient 
for a brigade of 3000 men, and in the same 
proportion 231 for 100,000 men. 


*« The allowed medical staif, consisting of 
231 surgeons and assistant surgeons, is conti- 
dently maintained to be equal to the medical 
care of the number of troops stated, where 
hospitals are well arranged, stations perma- 
nent, and quarters fixed in a peaceable coun- 
try.” 


Supposing that one-tenth part of the 
whole number was sick, each medical man 
would have no more than 43 patients. If 
this estimate be at all near the truth, it 
will appear from our author's statement 
that the number of medical officers ap- 
pointed in the ditferent expeditions under- 
taken in the late war was considerably 
too large. He particularly instances the 
expeditions to the Cape of Good Hope 
and the West Indies in 1705, where the 
medical men were so numerous, that if 
every individual in the regiment had been 
sick at the same time, there would haye 
been a sufficiency of attendance. Such an 
excess is not merely useless, it proves ab- 
solutely injurious to the service. 

After having laid down such a plan for 
a medical establishment as may most ef- 
fectually provide for the health of the 
troops, Dr. Jackson proceeds to propose 
that the medical officers should be trained 
up according to a regular system of pro- 
fessional education. For this purpose he 
proposes that a military hospital be form- 
ed, in which the medical business of the 
army should form the chief object of in- 
struction. After passing a certain length 


of time in the hospital, the student may 

become an assistant surgeon, and may af- 

terwards be left to rise through the ditfer+ 

ent gradations of surgeon of battalion, and 

surgeon of brigade, unto the highest mes 
G2 
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dical stations, satisfactory testimonials and 
examinations being interposed between 
each step in the course of his preferment. 
A regular system of promotion we think 
extremely desirable ; and the advantage of 
some plan by which every person, before 
he undertakes the care of the health of 
the military, should have been necessarily 
obliged to make himself acquainted with 
the specific duties of his office, is incon- 
trovertible; it is much to be lamented that 
the system at present adopted is so widely 
dissimilar. We are not, however, so clear 
respecting the advantages of the military 
hospital. We differ much from Dr. Jack- 
son as to the probable benefit that would 
be experienced, were all medical men to 
enter upon their profession with a set of 
uniform principles, derived from the same 
preceptor: we are of opinion that the sci- 
ence of medicine in general, and conse- 
quently each individual department of it, 
is much more benefited by that variety of 
doctrines which are imbibed at the dif- 
ferent public schools, and incuicated by 
the various private teachers. Dr. Jackson 
complains that 

« The principles of the medical art, as 
taught in the different schools in Britain, are 
not yet fixed upon a general and stable basis; 
consequently, medical opinions fluctuate and 
change capriciously according to fashions of 
time or place.” ; 

This is true, and is to be lamented; but 
the evil is not to be cured in the way re- 
commended by our author, by authorita- 
tively imposing an universal standard of 
medical faith. Who is to assure us that 
the lawgivers themselves are exempt from 
error? If principles cannot acquire a pre- 
ference in publi¢ opinion, in consequence 
of their intrinsic merit, we should be pro- 
moting the cause of error by employing 
any arbitrary method of sanctioning them. 
The chapter concludes with some strictures 
upon the constitution of the present army 
medical board, some remarks upon the 
regimental rank of the medical officers, 
upon their pay, and upon the best forms 
ot medical discipline, particularly a regu- 
jar and strict examination of the troops. 

The second chapter 1s on the construc- 
tion of hospitals, a subject which has, 
more particularly of late years, formed a 
frequent subject of discussion. The di- 
rections that are laid down by our author 
are very minute: his opinions appear, for 
the most part, judicious, and his sugges- 
tions practicable. ‘There are indeed some 


minute particulars in which we do not 
coincide with him; he advises that the 
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walls should be “ highly polished, painted, 
and even varnished, in such manner that 
they may be washed with soap and water 
as often as is necessary, and thereby freed 
of all adhering matters of contagion.” We 
think frequent white-washing, which may 
be employed so easily and with so little 
expence, is at least as useful, if not prefer- 
able to any other covering. We beartily 
concur in the importance which Dr. Jack- 
son attaches to ventilation; but we doubt 
whether he is correct in his idea that the 
foul air is more particularly apt to lodge 
at the bottom of the room, and that it is 
therefore necessary to have windows reach- 
ing down to the floor, Windows of this 
description are, on some accounts, incon- 
venient, and we conceive that the lowest 
stratum of air will be sufficiently charged 
by the occasional opening .of the door ; 
apertures on a level with the floor may, 
however, be easily formed, if it be thought 
necessary, either communicating with the 
outside of the building, or with the inter- 
nal passages. After all, the most important 
point in the construction of hospitals is to 
prevent the sick from being crowded into 
too small a compass; an evil which no 
precautions of ventilation or cleanliness 
can completely counteract. 

In the notes to this chapter the author 
gives an account of the different military 
hospitals that have been established in this 
country since the year 1793, when the 
new system of management was adopted ; 
it appears that-some are already abandon- 
ed, and that none of them altogether fulfil 
the purpose for which they were erected. 
The facts are in theniselves valuabie, and 
tend to confirm the opinion maintained 
above, respecting the inutility of general 
military hospitals. 

The third chapter is on the medical 
management of the sick in hospitals. 
The first object to whiclr the author directs 
our attention is, the classification of the 
pitients according to the nature of their 
diseases, This leads him to make some 
remarks upon the origin of disease in gene- 
ral, aud the mode of its production, in 
which we observe that singular turn ot 
language and idea which we notieed in the 
pathological part of Dr. Jackson's former 
pullicition. Instead of stating in a few 
words, that in some diseases morbid ex- 
halations are produced, which have the 
power of communicating a similar disease 
to others, a truth which no one would at- 
tempt to controvert, we have a disquisi- 
tion concerning diseased actions and their 
mody of propagation, which, though cloth- 
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ed in new, and not always very intelligible 
language, does not appear to us to convey 
any new ideas upon the subject. We in- 
deed stierwards meet with some novel 
opinions. he author adinits the exist- 
ence of a peculiar kind of fever, which is 
endemic, but not contagious; it is not, 
howres*¢, characterised in so decided a 
mauner as to cnable us to ascertain pre- 
cisely to what set of morbid phenomena 
he refers. It is also stated that the fever 
which is generated by.crowded and ill-ven- 
tilated apartments, though for the most 
part easily cognizable, sometimes takes 
ail unusual appearance 


“ Tt sometimes assumes the mask of dysen- 
tery or diarrhea; sometimes it appears under 
tae form pneumony; it even manifests itself 
a scabby eruptions resembling leprosy ; and 
it frequently commiis ravages as an ulcerating 
proces:, or peculiar form of sore leg, “These 
appearances are obyiously different in aspect: 
ye. the cause which produces them is ulti- 
mately one, and intimately connected with 
the contagion which brings forth, at other 
tines aud under other circumstances, a dis- 
eased movement of distinct febrile form.” 


We need not point out to our intelligent 
readers how widely these doctrines diiter 
from those usually embraced. We have 
not been in the habit of considering either 
diarrhea or pneumonia as contagious, nor 
regarding any of the diseases here enume- 
rated as depending upon the usual febrile 
infection. 

The author points out at some length 
the advantages of having patients classed 
according to the period of their diseases; 
when they are thus arranged, the physician 
can prescribe for them with more ease, 
and it is conceived that their removal into 
convalescent wards must have a cheering 
effec: upon their spirits, and consequently a 
favourable iniluence upon their complaints. 
Irom a similar motive he recommends, 
that those suffering severe pain, or at the 
point of death, sould be kept as much 
as possible trom the view of the other pa- 
tents. 

We are next presented with some re- 
marks upon a method to be adopted with 
patients upon their reception into the hos- 
pital; bleeding, with aview of cutting short 
the diseases, is we think much too indis- 
criminately recommended, but we agree 
with the author in thinking that ablutions 
of all kinds cannot be too attentively prac- 
tised. He strongly insists upen the pro- 
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priety of keeping accurate registers of the _ 
diseases, with an account of the remedies, 
the principal changes that occur,.and the 
final result. We meet with some valua- 
ble suggestions respecting the situation and 
duties of surgeons during the time of ac- 
tion, remarks upon the discipline and con- 
duct of nurses, of the method of procuring 
medicines, and estimates of the necessary 
expenditure for these articles, with an ac- 
count of their present cost, from which it 
would appear that the sum usually devot- 
ed to this object is prodigiously greater 
than what is necessary. The minuteness 
of the details into which the author enters, 
renders it impossible fur us to give an ade- 
quate idea of this part of the work, but we 
must remark that the minuteness of the 
details considerably enhances its value. 

The fourth chapter, in like manner, 
consists principally of minute details. [t 
commences by giving an account of the 
number of servants of all descriptions 
which are necessary in a hospital establish- 
ment, and also points out the uselessness 
of some that are at present admitted into 
them. We have afterwards a number of 
observations upon diet, and a plan pro- 
posed, by which the duties of the purveyor 
may be much facilitated. Instead of the 
plan of checking the hospital accounts, 
which is at present adopted for the pur- 
pose of en$uring their accuracy, but which 
is proved to be very inadequate to the 
end, it is proposed that the necessary arti- 
cles should be furnished by a stoppage 
from the soldiers’ pay during their sick- 
ness, and that the accounts should at all 
times be open for general inspection. 

The subjects discussed in this volume 
are in themselves of the highest import- 
ance, and the manner in which they are 
treated is such as to convey an irresistible 
idea of the ability and patriotism of the 
author. It is a work which concerns not 
only the physician but the statesman, and 
while it illustrates medical science, con- 
veys the most important lessons on politi< 
cal economy. The ardour of Dr. Jackson's 
mind may have occasionally led ‘him to 
exaggerate facts or over-rate calculations ; 
but we have no doubt that his representa- 
tions are true in the main, and we totally 
acquit him of the intention to mislead. 
From the quotations which we have given 
our readers will observe that the style is 
of a somewhat similar cast; it is, however, 
forcible and impressive, and for the most 
part perspicuous. 
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Art. XV.—Proceedings of the Board of Health at Manchester. 8vo. pp. 262. 


THE attention of the medical world 
has of late been particularly directed to 
the subject of febrile contagion ; the laws 
of its propagation have been assiduously 
investigated, and the meaus of its preven- 
tion anxiously inquired into. The town 
of Manchester, partly depending upon 
local causes, and partly owing te the pecu- 
liar nature of its manufactures, has been 
always remarkably subject to the attacks 
of a contagious fever; and this disease had 
spread to so wide an extent, both in the 
town and neighbourhood, that in the be- 

inning of the year 1790 the subject at- 
tracted general notice, and a committee 
was formed of some of the most respect- 
xble inhabitants, to inquire into the best 
means of arresting its progress, under the 
title of the board ot health. They attempt- 
ed to accomplish the object of their asso- 
ciation, by enforcing the necessity of ven- 
tilation and cleanliness in the dwellings 
of the poor, and in the buildings where 
persons were asseinbled together in great 
numbers, for the purpose of carrying on 
the different manufactures; but above all 
they strongly recommended, as paramount 
to every other consideration, the necessity 
of having some place into which those in- 
fected with fever might be received, so as 
to ensure to the patient the requisite ac- 
eommodations, while his removal pre- 
vented the communication of the disease 
to the other members ef the family. Some 
valuable letters, recommending this plan, 
were addressed to the board from several 
men of the first eminence in the profession, 
among others from Dr. Percival, Dr. Fer- 
riar and the other physicians of Man- 
chester, Dr. Perceval of Dublin, Dr. Hay- 
garth, Dr. Carmichael Smyth, and Dr. 
Currie of Liverpool. They all tended to 
one impertant conclusion ; that although 
nothing could exceed the virulence of ty- 
phous contagion, while permitted to ac- 


cumulate in close and crowded dwellings, - 


yet that it was disarmed of almost all its 
fatality, when the patients were removed 
to clean and well-aired apartments. This 
opinion is now almost universally acqui- 
esced in, and we believe that the commu- 
nications contained in this volume, and 
the measures adopted by the Manchester 
board for giving them publicity, were 


among the principal means of its general 
diffusion. 

In pursuance of this system the board 
began by opening wards for the reception 
of fever patients, and after some time en- 
larged their plan so far, as to propose that 
a building of considerable extent should 
be erected for this purpose, under the title 
of the house of recovery. The proposal 
appears to have been seconded with much 
zeal by a large and respectable portion of 
the inhabitants of Manchester, but unfor- 
tunately there were not wanting others 
who as earnestly opposed its establish- 
ment. We shall not scrutinize very ac- 
curately the motives by which the oppo- 
nents were guided ; the ostensible one was 
an apprehension lest the bringing together 
a number of persons labouring under fe- 
ver, should operate as a means of increas- 
ing the violence of the contagion, and 
diffusing it through the neighbourhood. 
This was the ostensible motive; but it 
must be confessed, that in the progress of 
the contest, measures were adopted by the 
opponents, which seemed to indicate that 
they were influenced by other feclings 
than those of humanity. We cannot pass 
without notice a threat which was thrown 
out by a titled land-owner, that if the 
house of recovery were erected upon the 
plan proposed, he would so dispose of his 
property, as almost entirely to destroy the 
utility of the present infirmary. The op- 
position was, however, at length silenced, 
and the volume concludes with a set of 
regulations which were drawn up in 
August 1804, for the government of the 
house, previous to its being opened for the 
reception of patients. 

The work before us must not be con- 
sidered as an object of literary criticism, 
and the nature of its contents does not ad- 
mit of our giving a wgular analysis of 
them.” We shall, however, venture to 
assert, that any one who is desirous of 
being informed: how he may effectually 
benefit the poorer classes of society, and 
particularly how he may remove from 
them a considerable portion of the evil 
which they: sutter from bodily disease, 
= find himself amply repaid by its pe- 
rusal; 
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To which are added, Re- 


marks on the Use of the Warm Bath. By A. P. BUCHAN, . AM. DL. of the Royal College of 


Physicians, London. 


WHEN persons advance to a certain 
stage of refinement, one of their most 
serious occupations beconies that of taking 
care of their health: their delicacy of con- 
stitution renders them obnoxious to a 
number of real evils ; and what is worse 
than these, they are harassed by a train 
of fancied ills, the never-failing attendants 
upon indolence and luxury. A change of 
residence is one of the most usual methods 
resorted te, for the purpose of counter- 
acting those sensations of ennui which so 
frequently assail this description of inva- 
lids; and of Jate years the custom has 
been adopted of directing their periodical 
excursions to the sea-side. ‘Though these 
migrations must, for the most part, be at- 
tributed to the influence of fashion, and 
are frequently carried to a ridiculous ex- 
cess, yet, upon the whole, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the custom is salutary, 


8ve. pp. 220. 


at least it ought to be regarded as ene of 


the most innocent species of dissipation. 
At all events, considering how extensively 
it is practised, we think the author of this 
volume merits the thanks of the public 
for having undertaken to lay down in a 
popular manner some directions for sea- 
bathing, and the precautions necessary to 
be observed respecting its use. It is at 
present had recourse to so indiscrimi- 
nately, that it must, in many cases, prove 
prejudicial ; no one can doubt of its fre- 
quently proving of the highest utility ; 
but whatever is capable of doing much 
good, may, if improperly applied, do 
much harm. 

The work is divided into two parts: in 
the first the effects of sea-bathing upon 
the general health are considered, and in 
the second its effects in the cure of spe- 
cific diseases. The author begins by de- 
scribing the changes produced in the 
system by suddenly plunging into cold 
water, and afterwards those which ensue 
by remaining immersed in it for a greater 
length of time. The respiration is found 
to be more laborieus, a circumstance 
which is attributed to the weight of the 
water pressing upon the thorax, while the 
convulsive panting is thought to depend 
upon the cold being applied to the region 
of the diaphragm while the body is in the 
state of half-immersion. We cannot, 
however, altogether coincide in this last 
opinion ; 
panting occurs, when the legs and thighs 





we believe the same kind of 


only are suddenly immersed in cold water, 
or if it be thrown over the body from a 
bucket or the shower-bath. ‘The effect 
produced upon the pulse scems not to be 
accurately ascertained; Dr. Currie has 
found it to be accelerated, but the con- 
trary effect has been noticed by our author, 
as well as by some other experimentalists, 
The fact may probably difter in different 
constitutions. It is well known that after 
leaving the water, an agreeable glow is 
generally diffused over the surface; this 
is attended with a sensation of heat, but 
according to the observation of Dr. Buchan, 
the absolute heat of the body is not raised. 
The sensation is attributed to the body 
becoming more sensible to the accustomed 
warmth of the atmosphere, after having 
been kept for some time at a lower tem- 
perature, in the same mannet as the hands, 
after being plunged in snow, will be 
warmed by washing them in water only 
a few degrees above the freezing point, 
The energy which is thus produced by a 
temporary abstraction of the accustomed 
stimuli, if not pushed to too great an ex- 
tent, is found to increase the permanent 
vigour of the constitutien ; and upon this 
priwiple may the beneficial effects of the 
cold bath be, in part at least, explained. 

The great evil of the British climate is 
the variableness of its temperature, and it 
becomes of course desirable to employ 
every means to inure the body to these 
changes. The excessive care which is 
taken by persons in the higher ranks, to 
exclude the access ef cold, only tends to 
make them more apt to suffer from its 
effects upon those accidental exposures to 
it, from which no caution can effectually 
ensure tiem. 


“ The modem refinement of constructing 
houses so as, by means of double doors ax 
windows, almost wholly to exclude the ex- 
ternal air; the thick covering which we 
spread upon the floors of our chambers ; and 
the heating of them by close stoves, with 
narrow chimneys ; > are in direct opposition to 
the doctrine 1 am now endeavouring to incul- 
cate. But is disease less frequent? Is catarrh 
more rare, or consumption less fatal? In vain 
do the delicate accumulate defences against 
the vicissitudes of external temperature. 
Those who never tread but on carpets, and 
take eyery precaution to prevent the breath 
of heaven from blowing on them, are more 
liable to be disordered by the impression of 
cold, than the laborious peasant, or the sea- 
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man daily exposed to the rage of storms and 
tempesis. ‘Lhe occasional use of the cold 
bath, by inuring the bocly to a wider range of 
temperature, tends to diminish the danger of 
those sudden transitions from: heat to cold, 
aud the contrary ; which, in the common 
tenor of life, it is impossible wholly to avoid. 
After having batned in the sea during a few 
weeks in autumn, L have observed, with re- 
spect to myself, as well asin many other in- 
stances, that persons prone to catarrhal affec- 
tions are much less susceptible of them during 
the ensuing winter. One general effect of 
the cold bath being unquestionably to induce 
a degree of what in common language is de- 
nominated hardiness, and which may be de- 
fined, that state of the living system which is 
least liable to be affected by disagreeable im- 
pressions.” - 


Our author afterwards notices the be- 
neficial effects which the use of cold bath- 
ing appears to have over the state of the 
perspiration. Ifthe body be uniformly 
Kept in a high temperature, the slightest 
diminution of the heat will cause the per- 
spiration to be impeded, and will bring on 
that train of complaints that are usually 
conceived to arisefrom this cause ; whereas, 
by inuring the skin to a lower tempera- 
ture, we become, in the manner explained 
above, less apt to suffer from. those neces 
sary exposures to ¢old whivh must occur 
in our climate. Upon this principle the 
indiscriminate use of flannel, as worn next 
the body, is condemned, perhaps with 
some justice, though it is a practice to 
which, in many instances, we feel much 
attached. 

We have next some directions respect- 
ing the time and manner of bathing; the 
author properly cautions those who have 
been debilitated by the immediate effects 
of intoxication or bodily fatigue, trom 
going into the water until they have re- 
covered from this state ; and he especially 
advises the ladies ‘* who indulge in the 
evening ball, to abstain from the morning 
bath.” We have some remarks upon the 
specific effects of sea-water as applied to 
the skin; it certainly differs from fresh 
water of the same temperature; it is more 
invigorating, and less apt to produce ca- 
tarrhal affections. 





After these general observations, the 
author proceeds to offer some remarks 
upon the different diseases for which sea- 
bathing has been recommended. Of these, 
scrofula appears by general experience to 
be the chief; it seems to originate in cold 
and want of proper nutrition. The effects 
of cold, as we have seen above, are best 
obviated by bathing; the defect of nutri- 
tion is obviously to be removed by a suit- 
able attention to diet. Chincough in its 
Jatter stages, chorea, hysteria, indigestion, 
and hypochondriasis, are among those dis- 
eases in which the advantage of sea-bath- 
ing is the most firmly established. There 
are some complaints in which this prac- 
tice is absolutely injurious; of these the 
principal are all fevers with topical inflam- 
mation; erysipelas also appears to be 
much aggravated by it, and many cutane- 
ous disorders. Upon the whole, it is a 
practice more suited to youth than to old 
age, and should not be had recourse to in 
the latter part of life without due precau- 
tion. ‘The internal use of sea-water has 
been found beneficial in ascarides and other 
Species of worms, and may be advantage- 
ously employed in some cutaneous com~- 
plaints, although applied externally it has 
appeared hurtful. The work concludes 
with some remarks upon the warm bath ; 
when employed at a temperature a few 
degrees below that of the luman body, 
our author conceives it to be not merely 
an innocent, but a salutary gratilication. 
The idea of its relaxing effects he combats 
as a vulgar prejudice, and endeavours to 
shew that it originated from the excessive 
height to which this luxury was carried in 
the latter stages of the oman empire. 
The moderate use of the warm bath would 
probably prove highly useful in the debi- 
lity arising from cld age, in atrophy, in 
feverish complaints attended with an ir- 
ritability ot the nervous system, in gout, 
rheumatism, and palsy, and in hectic. 
Upon the whole this performance, al- 
though not in the highest rank of literary 
productions, contains much usetul infor- 
mation, conveyed in simple and.easy lan- 
guage. 


Art. XVIL—4 Treatise on the Lues Bovilla, or Cow-Poxr. By Bexjamin Moser, 
- M.D. Author of « Trcatise on Tropical Diseases ; of a Freatise on Coffee ; and of Me- 
dical Tracts,—Containing Dissertations on Sugar; on the Yaws; on Obi, or African 
Witchcraft; on the Plague, and Yellow Fever of America; on Hospitals ; on Broncho- 
cele; on Prisons, §c. Physician to the Royal Military Hospital at Chelsea, Member of 
the College of Physicians of London, of the University of Leyden, of the American Phi- 


losophical Society at Philadelphia, ¥c. 


IN our last volume we noticed, with a degree of concern, the opposition that had 
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been made to the vaccine inoculation. 
The objections, however, appeared to us 
to be so completely answered, that we 
hoped the public opinion would have been 
finally settled, and that no farther inter- 
ruption would have occurred to the pro- 
gress of a practice which promised to be 
so decidedly beneficial. It is therefore 
with great regret that we have to encounter 
in he course of our present labours a far 
weightier load of hostility, advanced not 
in the form of candid investigation (for 
this we can never condemn), but in the 
shape of coarse invective and vulgar hu- 
mour ; invective against those who step- 
ped forward in support of a practice which 
they esteemed important to the welfare of 
mankind, and humour bestowed upon a 
subject in which mirth is misplaced and 
totally irrelevant. 

The author of the treatise before us is 
not unknown in the literary world, and 
he has justly acquired a degree of reputa- 
tion by his former productions. But of 
the present performance we feel ourselves 
obliged to speak in terms of the severest 
reprehension, not merely in consequence 
of our entertaining a different opinion 
from the author concerning the point in 
dispute, but from the highly indecorous 
manner in which the subject is treated. 
Dr. Moseley begins by inforniing us, that 
when the question respecting the cow-pox 
was first brought before the public, he 
formed an opinion that, 


“ Experience is not necessary to know 
the cow-pox cannot be a preventive of the 
small-pox. For, on the principles of patho- 
log », and analogy ; trom the laws of the ani- 
mal «economy, aad the want of reciprocity 
between the two diseases, it is impossible to 
believe, without an entire subversion of our 
reason, that either should render the human 
frame unsusceptible of the other.” 


There is at least a degree of candour 
in thus coming forward, and declaring 
that he was determined not to be con- 
vinced ; but to an opinion formed under 
such a determination we can attach but 
little value. We may venture to assert, 
without being liable to the imputation of 
that want of candour which we ascribe to 
our author, that we ought to receive with 
great distrust all facts brought forward by 
so prejudiced an advocate, 

The style of the work is so singular, 
that we shall present our readers with a 
Specunen, and for this purpose shall select 
the commencement. 


“In the year 1798 the cow-pox inocuk- 
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tion mania seized the people of England en 
masse. 

“* It broke out in the month of April,—like 
a symptomatic eruption of nature; the planet 
Mercury—the delusive author of ‘ vain and 
fond imaginations,’ being then in the zodia- 
cal sign of the Bull. 

“It incréased as the days lengthened ; and 
at midsunitffer large societies, of the medical 
profession Which was first attacked, were dis- 
tempered tg an intoicrable degree. 

«* While some members of these distin- 
guished bodies were absorbed in deep study, 
and intense thought, for the good of their pa- 
tients, the mania stole upon them, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of their intellects. 

“ These medical orbs, fixed fast in their 
firmament, were not known to have had any 
notion, for the last twenty years. Now they 
suddenly advanced; left their proper centne 
of gravity ; and surprised the gazing world. 

“ Nothing but what I have mentioned had 
happened, either in the moral or physical 
order of things, as precursor to so extraordi- 
nary an event. Effects succeeded causes, as 
in former years. The sea continued to be 
green, and salt ; and the Thames flowed down 
to it as usual. 

“The higher ranks of every description 
were soon infected by the doctors, who set 
the example with a spirit worthy of the agri- 
cultural society, by experimenting their own 
flock. 

“ The philanthropist, the calculator, and 
statesman, were all captivated with the notion, 
that millions of lives would be saved annually’; 
ky which means, neither manufacture, nor 
slaughter, need to stand still for want of 
hands. 

“ The tendeg parent was pleasantly irti- 
tated with the ‘ amiable insanity.’ It pro- 
mised to remove all cares from the nursery ; 
to mend the race of beauty; and to chase a 
loathsome disease, and with it ugliness and 
deformity, from the face of the earth. 

“The doctors renounced all discussion, 
concerning the right of parents, to take what 
liberties they pleased with their infants ; 
whose sympathies and antipathies, as they 
cannot be known, they determined to be 
proper objects for experiment.” 


The author immediately began his at- 
tack, ‘* being satisfied,” before any trials 
had been made, “ that the cow-pox had 
no atfinity to the small-pox.” In con- 
formity with this spirit he published a 
philippic against vaccination in the year 
1799, amongst his medical tracts, which 
is inserted at full length in the present 
volume ; and when examined before the 
house of commons with respect to Dr. 
Jenner’s claim to a parliamentary reward, 
he was almost the only person who did 
not give the measure his concurrence. 
About thirty pages of the work are occu- 
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pied with the evidence which was given by 
himself and the other medical gentlemen 
upon the occasion ; we are somewhat at a 
loss to know for what purpose he inserted 
in this place what the public were so per- 
fectly familiar with before... We have 
afterwards an account of the establishment 
of the different cow-pox institutions in 
London, lists of their officers, and tran- 


scripts of some of their advertisements 


and reports. 7 
We shall not pretend to follow Dr. 
Moseley through his whole train: of de- 
clamation, but we shall select for our con- 
sideration all that can in any way be 
deemed argumentative. Three different 
allegations are brought forward against 
the cow-pox ; first, that it is not a per- 
fect security against the small-pox; se- 
condly, that the cow-pox is a dangerous 
and joathsome disease ; and thirdly, that 
the cow-pox can never succeed in exter- 
minating the smal}-pox. On the first two 
points be brings forward a number of 
eases, detailed with more or less accuracy, 
in which either small-pox has succeeded 
to vaccination, or in which the vaccine 
disease has appeared to be followed by 
loathsome cutaneous complaints, or by an 
injury to the general health. In many 
of the cases there is a palpable want of 
evidence, in others we confess we do not 
discover any deficiency ; but we make no 
scruple of declaring, that we look with a 
degree of mistrust upon all facts adduced 
by Dr. Moseley on the subject of cow- 
pox. He appears to enteftain the idea 
that the vaccination only suspends for a 
limited period the action of the variolous 
contagion ; and intimates, in support of 
his opinion, that it is in like manner sus- 
pended by other diseases. Whatever may 
be the ultimate decision of this question, 
our readers would scarcely expect to mect 
with the following unqualified assertion : 
“ The cow-pox possesses no more specific 
power to resist the smallpox, than the 
scald-head ; or a violent state of the itch; 
or the yaws; or the ieprosy; or the pus- 
tule maligne; or the temporary influence 
of any morbid inoculation from diseased ani- 
mals; or the bites of venomous ‘vreatures ; 
or wounds, that dissecters of dead bodies 
sometimes accidentally give themselves. 
With these may be included other febrile, 
eruptive, and cutaneous disorders.” 


Art. XVIL1.—Observations on the pernicious Consequences of Covw-Pox Inoculation ; con- 
taining many well authenticated Instances, proving its Insecurity against the Small-Pox : 
-also, Remarks on the Advantages of Small-Pox Inoculation. B 
Formerly Resident Apothecary at the Small-Pox and Inoculation Hospital. 


FROM the title of this work our readers 
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We must also remark that the author 
positively denies that the same_person has 
ever had the small-pox twice, or after the 
variolous inoculation, though it is well 
known that of late several instances of this 
kind have been published, apparentiy upon 
as good evidence as those brought forward 
by Dr. Moseley to prove the recurrence of 
small-pox after cow-pox ; we do not see 
how we are to believe the one withaut 
crediting the other. So eager is our author 
to receive every tale which may make 
against cow-pox, that he appears willing 
to impute to it an agency more powerful 
than any thing that can enter into our 
comprehension or imagination ; he grave- 
ly tells us that he knows a philosopher, 


“ Who says thatthe cow-pox virus dead- 
ens, or dephiogisticates the system ; and he 
thinks he has observed, in some children, a 
diminution of mental acumen after the cow- 
pox.” 


As to the effect of vaccination in exter- 
minating small-pox, he thinks the thing 
impossible, because small-pox is an ‘* at- 
mospherie disease, i. e. as it appears, a 
disease induced by a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere.” Every one knows that at 
particular periods the disease rages with 
peculiar violence ; and as we can discover 
no other cause, we have recourse to this 
supposition to account for its frequency. 
But we know that no condition of the air 
can give it to those whose constitutions 
are secured from it by having already gone 
through the complaint ; whether or no 
vaccination produces this effect is the 
point at issue; a question totally inds- 
pendant of its being an atmospheric dis- 
ease. Does Dr. Moseley suppose that any 
state of the atmosphere can produce the 
disease, if the specific contagion be not 
present ? 

Upon the whole we acknowledge that 
this treatise contains many cases which 
appear unfavourable to vaccination, and 
which certainly deserve to be investigat- 
ed; but when we observe them joined 
to so much buffoonery and scurrility, and 
hear the author confess himself guilty of 
the grossest prejudice, their effect upon 
our minds is much diminished, we had 
almost said annihilated. 








By. R. Squirrel, M/, VD. 
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ten by an opposer of the vaccine inocula- 
tion; we were, however, led to hope that 
it was dictated by a different spirit, by a 
declaration which the author makes at the 
commencement, that he proposes to treat 
the subject with the ‘ utmost candour.” 
This fair promise was indeed somewhat 
blasted by the very next sentence, where 
it is said that, 


“Vaccination has been practised and en- 
couraged by those who have had little or no 
experience, either in the small-pox or its Ino- 
culation.” 


Recollecting the numerous bodies of 
medical men, both in the metropolis and 
elsewhere, who have come forwards in 
support of this practice, bodies no less re- 
spectable than numerous, We were at a 
loss how to solve this paradox, until we 
found that inoculation is practised by apo- 
thecaries, while the encouragers of cow- 
pox have been physicians. ‘To this it is 
sufficient to reply that the department of 
the profession who principally practise 
inoculation are the surgeons, and surgeons 
have been some of the most active pro- 
moters of vaccination. We do not think 
it necessary to repel the attack that is 
made upon the character of the physicians, 


‘we conceive that they will be able to bear 


the assault. 

Although Dr. Squirrel did not make up 
his mind upon the subject in the first in- 
stance, like Dr. Moseley, yet it appears 
that he very soon became panic-struck. 
Upon the first perusal of Dr. Jenner's 
publication, he was filled with such ‘ hor- 
ror and aversion,” that he could not “ as 
aman of honour or of feeling, submit to 
or coincide with vaccination.” When the 
small-pox inoculation was first introduced, 
people must have felt much horror and 
aversion at voluntarily subjecting their 
children to so dreadful a disease, and there 
were no doubt multitudes whose honour 
and feelings would not let them submit to 
or coincide with the practice. Our au- 
thor’s feelings have, we apprehend, led 
him much astray; for he conceives that 
the grease in horses is a modification of 
scrofula, and that by inoculating with vac- 
cine matter, we transplant the seeds of 
this disease into the human body. There 
are, however, several points that remain 
tobe proved before we can admit this 
hypothesis ; neither the cause, seat, nor 
symptoms of the two diseases warrant the 
opinion of their identity ; and even were 
this identity proved, we deny the possi- 
bility of. the disease being conyeyed by 
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inoculation. After having proved, as he 
imagines, that scrofula is thus capable of 
being conveyed into the system by the 
vaccine matter, the author proceeds to 
describe the numerous train of ills which 
flow from its introduction. We shall pre- 
sent our readers with the affecting picture 
as drawn by the hand of Dr. Squirrel. 


«1. Great numbers of chi!dren have caught 
the small-pox, after vaccination, which will 
be proved by well-attested facts presently, 
though it had been pronounced to have taken 
proper effect, and the parents had rested sa- 
tistied in believing their children to be safe 
and secure. Many have afterwards had the 
variolous disease in a very violent manner; 
and some have died. 

«© 2. Numerous instances have occurred, 
where the children have been affected witha 
very troublesome itching eruption, harassing 
them, from the time of vaccination, for 
months, and even years afterwards ; and un- 
dermining the constitution from the almost 
constant irritation, and the continual inter- 
ruption of sleep. ‘This eruption, very fre- 
quently, terminates in corroding ulcers. A 
child of Dr. Smyth Stuart, who resided in 
Bloomsbury-square, died from the irritation 
arising from the inflammation, eruption, and 
ulceration on the arm; which case will be 
mentioned. No eruption of any kind had 
ever appeared on the skin of these children 
previously to vaccination:—I appeal to the 
parents for the truth of this assertion, who, 1 
have no doubt, will readily come forward to 
testify the fact; which fully proves to the 
unbiassed and hinpartial 7p of the public, 
that these eruptions and ulcers have arisen 
from the acrimonious and contaminating qua- 
lity of the cow-pox virus. 

« Every day’s experience furnishes me with 
fresh instances of eruptions, inflammations, 
and ulcerations, on different parts, subsequent 
to vaccination. "These eruptions, which are 
attended with erysipelatous inflammation, ap- 
pear generally some months after inoculation, 
and, in the course of a few days, after they 
have made their appearance, they terminate 
in pustules, which bear every similitude to 
the cow-pox produced on the arm by inocu- 
lation : the colour of the matter they contain, 
and the inflammation surrounding them, are 
exactly similar. ‘These pustules terminate in 
scabs, which, in a little time, fall off, and ex- 
pose to view a deep-seated inflamed ulcer, 
and produce such an intolerable itching that 
the child in the morning is nearly covered 
with blood, arising from the scratching through 
the course of the night; and the parents in 
such a state of anxiety and distress, that it 
would rack any one’s heart to see them. ‘The 
irritation is much increased by a small prick- 
ly rash which fills nearly the whole of the 
interstices between the ulcers, so that the 
whole body is almost covered with the erup- 
tion and ulcers, and the child rendered so sore 
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and tender, that it can’ scarcely bear to be 
touched. ‘These eruptions after continuing 
soine time totally disappear ; the ulcers heal, 
and the itching ceases. ‘The parents, on this 
account, highly, flatter themselves with the 
hopes of these pests being quite vanished, 
never to return ; but, in the course of a few 
months, they recur with equal severity: the 
itching and irritation take place night and 
day with scarcely any interval. ‘This kind 
of visitation of the effects of cow-pox conti- 
nues generally several years (unless some 
mercurial preparation be given): sometimes 
the disease is better, and sometimes worse. 
Glandular swellings, tumefied and ulcerated 
eye-lids, and violent inflammation of the coats 
of the eyes themselves, I have frequently 
found to follow vaccination. My friend Dr. 
Rowley, an experienced physician and gene- 
ral practitioner in medicine, and a man of 
veracity, in his treatise lately published, en- 
titled, ‘ Cow-pox Inoculation no Security 
against the Small-pox Infection,’ says, ‘ scab- 
by eruptions, superficial abscesses, ulcers, 
boils, and suppurations in different parts ; 
gangrene, and mortification about the ancles, 
and other parts of the body, I have been wit- 
ness to.” He further observes, that ‘ Blind- 
ness and deatness have been not unfrequently 
the consequences of cow-pox inoculation, 
whether originating from the grease in horses, 
or the natural disease of cows.’ 

“ 'Phese are some of the charming sequele 
of vaccination, or cow-poxinoculation. This 
practice has been boasted of as the greatest 
blessing to humanity, and was promised, with 
enthusiastic warmth, tobe a perfect and per- 
petual security against the variolous infection, 
and a milder and sater disease than the small- 
pox inoculation. The tailacy of such pro- 
mires brings tu my recollection the story re- 
ported of Mr. Moore the almanack-maker, 
who, as he was riding over a very large com- 
mon, on atine day, incompany with a friend, 
net with a shepherd who requested them to 
ride on, or they would be overtaken by a very 
creat storm; andthe old man predicted right, 
tor beiore they got to the endo: their journey 
he experienced as heavy a one as be ever 
knew, in which they both gof preity weil 
soaked. Mr. Moore was determined to know, 
if possible, by what signs the shepherd knew 
it would rain, it being such fine weather a few 
hours betore, consequently he rode back to 
ask him: * because,’ replied the old shep- 
herd, ‘Mr. Moore, in his almanack, pro- 
mised it would be a very fine day.’ 

*© 3. Some children, ever since they were 
vaccinated, have been troubled with coughs, 
difliculty ofjbreathing, and fevers of a slow 
"and intermitting kind 5 their appetite has be- 
come diminished, their vivacity’ lost, the 
countenance pale, the flesh flabby; and a 
train of symptoms has ensued similar to those 
which always arise from an absorption of ex- 
trancous and poisonous matter:—In short, 
those children, who, before vaccination, were 


lively, strong, aud had every appearance of 
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health, have become dull, weak, and con- 
stantly ill, arising apparently from this matter 
being of a deleterious quality. In short, the 
small-pox, eruptions, and ulcerations, the con- 
stitutions being undermined, are three unfor- 
tunate circumstances so very frequent, and 
so well known, not only in every corner and 
street in London, but also in the ditferent 
counties, to be subsequent and to arise from 
vaccination, that it becomes almost unneces- 
sary to mention them; nor, indeed, should I 
deem it requisite, but my duty to my fellow- 
creatures induces me to endeavour to prevent 
such an evil in future. ‘The vaccinators will 
not, they even cannot, at present adhere to 
truth, temper, and moderation, for they have 
promised too much, and have imposed too 
many falsehoods on the credulous for them 
to retract, without shame and disgrace. I, 
therefore, most eatnestly recommend the 
public, for whose benefit these observations 
are solely intended, to be influenced and 

uided by reason and facts only, and forbid in 
Siem vaccine inoculation being practised in 
their family, byt return to the old, and well 
tried, and well-established practice, small-pox 
inoculation, in which will be found a perpe- 
tual security against variolous contagion, 
without undermining the constitution, or af- 
fecting the body with any subsequent com- 
plaints. 

“To see these vaccinated children thus 
affected, some with eruptions and ulcers, 
others with coughs and fevers, and in other 
respects extremely ill, has rendered the pa- 
rents very unhappy, and even miserable, not 
only from the present inconvenience, but also 
from these malignant complaints, arising from 
this infection, being both tedious and diflicult 
to eradicate. “Shocking reflection to a hu- 
mane mind! that a poison should be intro- 
duced into the human cqastitution without 
the plea of necessity, or the support of reason 
or experience, to make experiments, which 
the success of the small-pox inoculation had 
long ago rendered futile.” 


We learn, however, that these dreadful 
evils are not irremediable; we are in- 
formed that the disease may be eradicated 
by keeping the system for some weeks 
under the influence of mercury. If we 
do not misunderstand him he even recom- 
mends that the plan should be pursued by 
all those who have been vaccinated, in 
order to remove from the system the la- 
tent poison, which sooner or later will 
break forth, and commit the ravages de- 
scribed above. Upon this proposal we 
make no comment. 

The futhor next proceeds to enumerate 
the advantages of the small-pox inocula- 
tion; he lays it down as an incontrover- 
tible proposition, that im no case has the 
small-pox occurred twice in the same 
person, : and almost asserts that the varios 
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lous inoculation, if properly conducted, 
can never prove fatal. So far from ad- 
mitting that the disease is occasionally 
dangerous and productive of the most un- 
pleasant effects, (occurrences which we 
admit to be rare, but of the existence of 
which we cannot have the smallest doubt) 
he roundly asserts that ‘ the small-pox 
inoculation produces no ill consequences 
whatever,” and acquiring confidence as 
he advances, he next informs us that, 
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‘“* The small-pox inoculation improves the 
health and constitution, and carries oif many 
complaints which were very uncomfortable, 
both to the parents and children,” 

The work concludes with some “ ob- 
servations on inoculation of the small- 
pox,” from which it appears that the au- 
thor, although he has procured a diplo- 
ma, and has been thus metamorphosed 
into a physician, has not forgotten his old 
trade of an apothecary. 


Art. XIX.—Jnoculation for the Small-pox vindicated ; and its superior Efficacy and Safety 
to the Practice of Vaccination clearly proved. By Georce Lirscoms, Surgeon. 


THE work commences with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

«The ferment of popular opinion respect- 
ing the cow-pox having, in some degree, sub- 
sided ; and the torrent of fashion having been 
at length stemmed by the iniluences of reason 
and experience; the present time appears not 
altogether unfavourable to the introduction of 
a few remarks, which are designed to illus- 
trate the arguments already adduced on the 
merits and consequences of vaccination ; and 
to place in a clear and conspicuous point of 
view the fallacy of those doctrines by which 
the practice of it has been encouraged and 
supported.” 


We conceive the reasoning here em- 
ployed is somewhat singular; he did not 
step forth to oppose the torrent of fashion 
and popular opinion, but waits until the 
mischiet has been done, and the evil is 
now curing itself. Whether he was in- 
fluenced by timidity or diffidence, it is not 
our business to inquire ; our concern is 
not with his motives, but his paimphilet. 
The author takes it for granted, that there 
is before the public sufficient evidence to 
prove that vaccination is not a permanent 
security against the small-pox, and that it 
is sometimes followed by loathsome or 
even dangerous diseases. He appears to 
be a disciple and admirer of Dr. Squirrel, 
whose work he quotes with due respect, 
and whose hypothesis respecting the iden- 
tity of the grease in horses ayd scrofula 
he assumes as an established point; he 
also lays it down without reserve, that the 
small-pox inoculation ought never to be 
fatal, and that no unpleasant consequences 
ever result from it if properly conducted. 

Mr. Lipscomb sets out with lavish pro- 
fessions of candour, but he is one of that 
numerous tribe who may exclaim with 
Medea, 


Pid 





video meliora preboque ; 
Deteriora sequor—”’ 


for he very unequivocally charges th 


2 


promoters of vaccination with an attempt 
to impose upon the world. 


“If 1 may be permitted to avow the dic- 
tates of my mind, | can conscientiously add, 
that it revolts with indignation at the shocking 
idea of thus wilfully imposing on the igno- 
rant; of thus exposing to probable destruc- 
tion those who regard us in the light of friend- 
iy-advisers; of thus manifesting the disposi- 
tion of faithless betrayers of the confidence 
reposed in the faculty as men of honour, in- 
tegrity, and science. Was it by such insi- 
dious arts that the first rudiments of improve- 
ment were introduced into the world? Is it by 
such base and unworthy efforts that knowledge 
can be brought nearer to perfection? Rather 
let science perish than atiempt to establish it 
on the ruins of justice ee the wreck ‘of 
truth !” 

We must, however, admit the justice 
of our author’s observations, when he 
points out the impropriety of trusting the 
vaccine inoculation in extra-professional 
hands. 


«Country clergymen, farmers, and cold 
women, have been inade the instruments for 
ascertaining the consequences of this baperi- 
ant revolution in medical science. 1 wou'd 
not be misunderstood as intending to give 
oifence to either of these classes when I say, 
that however respectable, useful, and nece: 
sary, they may be in their several stations, it 
is linpossible that any of them should have 
been properly employed on this occasion: 
end greatly as I venerate and admire the 
learnmg and the moral worth of the clergy, 
greatly as L esteem and regard the honest aud 
beneficial industry of the farmer, I cannot 
help thinking that less mischief has been doue 
by the third description of persons above al- 
luded to, in the practice of vaccination, than 
by either of the other—hecause they have 
never published on the subject.” 

We believe from this circumstance 
much evil has, and much more will arise ; 
and we trust it may prove a lesson to 
medical men not to consider any part of 
their art so simple and unimportant, as te 
permit it to escape their attentjon, 
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Ant. XX.—A Dissertation on the Failure and Mischiefs of the Disease called the Cow» 
pox, in which the principal Arguments adduced in Favour of Vaccination, by Drs. 
Jenner, Pearson, Woodville, Lettsom, Thornton, and Adams, are examined, and 
confuted. By Geonce Lipscoms, Surgeon. Svo. pp. 105. 


JUST as we had finished our remarks 
upon the preceding article, a second 
pamphlet, trom the pen of Mr. Lips- 
comb, was transmitted tous. We hop- 


ed to have met with some novelty, either | 


of fact or argument, to make up for the 
deficiencies of the former: we have not, 
- however, found this to be the case. The 
author commences as usual, with profes- 
sions of candour, respect for genius, &c. 
&c.; he introduces observations upon the 
progress of error, the tendency in man- 
kind to run afier new doctrines, and 
other common-places of a similar nature. 


Our readers, we are confident, will par- _ 


don us for not laying before them a mi- 
nute analysis of the work ; we shall briefly 
notice its most prominent sentiments, 
from which an idea may be formed of 
the merits of the remainder. 

The circumstance of the cow-pox being 
derived from a disease of the horse, seems 
to Mr. Lipscomb, from the first, an insuf- 
ferable objection to its adoption. 


“ The cow-pox, necessarily connected 
with a morbid state of the fluids, and avow- 
edly derived from ‘ the most polluted 
source,’ could not be subjected to the judg- 
ment of the faculty, unless that judgment 
were exerted to reject it altogether.” 


It is also urged, that the cow-pox is a 
new disease, and one with which we are 
consequently not thoroughly acquainted : 
its warmest advocates have not exactly 
coincided in all their opinions respecting 
it; they have differed about its origin, 
about its liability to recur in the same 
person, about the existence of the spurious 
disease, &¢. The author strongly contends 
that the mortality of the inoculated small- 
pox is not so considerable as has been 
stated ; and indeed very directly accuses 
those of ignorance in the management of 
their patients, who bave experienced a 
contrary result. He also positively denies 
that the small-pox can ever occur twice 
in the same person, and insifuates, that 
the cases which have been lately brought 


forward in support of the contrary opi- 
nion, have been fabricated, for the pur- 
pose of undermining the public confidence 
in the small-pox inoculation. His great 
bugbear, however, appears to be the 
dreadful diseases that are left after vacci- 
nation. As usual, he does not condescend 
to go into particulars, but satisfies himself 
with referring to innumerable instances, 
which are sufficiently well known to every 
body. 

Mr. Lipscomb is particularly disturbed 
with the attempts made by the friends of 
vaccination, to impress the benefits of the 
new practice upon the minds of the lower 
class of people ; and expresses his high in- 
dignation at the oratorical language which 
has been adopted, on some occasions, 
in its behalf. Yet, strange inconsistency ! 
while he will admit nothing but naked ar- 
gument to be used in fuvour of vaccination, 
he is delighted with Dr. Moseley’s wit 
and satire against it; and he can himself 
employ, in the same cause, a strain of de- 
clamation, which, no doubt, he thinks 
very fine. We shall present our readers 
with one passage, which contains almost 
the only specimen of our author's powers 
of original observation. 


* The subject is very indelicate and dis- 
gusting, but I am compelled to notice parti- 
cularly one disease which has been delineat- 
ed in Dr. Rowley’s pamphlet, and described 
under the title of the Ox-face. ‘I'wo instances 
of this nature have come under my own ob- 
servation among numerous cases of other mor- 
bid appearances, which were néver seen in 
the human race before the unfortunate intro- 
duction of vaccination. In both these in- 
stances, the deforthity was greatly heightened 
by a degree of strabismus which seems to 
constitute a characteristic of this singular ma- 
lady ; and forms a feature so striking, that 
Virgil's expression ‘ taurino vultu’ would im- 
mediately occur to the classical observer, 
without even referring to the cause, or the 
descriptions which may have been given of 
the disease. But the Medical Journalists pro- 
nounce it to be a common abscess! Poor 
men! they are not very classical !” 


Art. XXI.—Rogcers on Cow-poz. 


MANY of our readers will recollect that 
Mr. Cline and Mr. Birch, both surgeons 
of St. Thomas’s hospital, when called 
upon te give their evidence respecting 





cow-pox, before the committee appointed 


to examine Dr. Jenner's claim, differed 
considerably as to the probable utility of 
the new practice; while Mr. Chive gave 
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it his unqualified approbation, Mr. Birch 
was one of the very few who spoke doubt- 
ingly upon its merits. Mr. Rogers, who 
was the pupil of the latter gentleman, 
comes forward to examine the grounds 
upon which these colleagues formed such 
different opinions; and endeavours to 
prove, not only that Mr. Birch had at that 
period enjoyed superior advantages for ac- 
quiring information on this subject, but 
that subsequent events had completely 
justified his dissent from the popular doc- 
trine. He then proceeds to state it as his 
full conviction that the cow-pox has prov- 
ed fatal. In confirmation of this asser- 
tion we do not perceive any’ new cases 
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brought forwards, the author conceiving 
that the public were already in possession 
of sufficient evidence. It will be seen - 
that he differs from some of the writers 
whose works we have hitherto examined 
in respect to his second position ; he does 
not think that vaccination produces scro- 
fula, but new disease. The evidence 
upon which the author builds this opinion 
appears to us very slender ; and as the re- 
sult of his observation differs so widely in 
this particular point, even from that of 
some of the most zealous opposers of vac~ 
cination, we confess, that we think our- 
selves authorized in doubting its accuracy. 


Art. XX11.—Report of a Medical Committee on the Cases of supposed Small-Poxr 
after Vaccination, which occurred in Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn, in August and Sep- 
tember, 1804; with an Account of some subsequent Inoculations. 8vo. pp. 32. 


OUR medical readers are no doubt ac- 
quainted with the outline of the facts 
which gave rise to this pamphlet. Two 
children who were vaccinated at the smail- 
pox hospital, after an interval, one of two 
and the other of four years, were seized 
with what was said to be the small-pox ; 
a respectable committce of medical men 
was accordingly formed, to.examine and 
report upon the circumstances of the cases. 
The registers trom the hospital, giving an 
account of their inoculation, are inserted, 
and the committee thought that there 
could be no doubt of the vaccine disease 
having gone through its’ proper course. 
They were influenced by the following 
considerations : 

“ First, the register of their cases, kept, 
as above, at the sinall-pox hospital : second, 
the declaration of Mr. Wachsel, resident in- 
eculator at the hospital, who considers the 
appearances, and progress of vaccination, in 
these children, to have been perfectly regular 
and satisfactory: third, the cicatrices, or 
marks, remaining on their arms ; which 
marks appear to the members of the com- 
mittee to be such as are usually left after vac- 
cine inoculation.” 

As to the other part of the inquiry, 
whether the subsequent disease was small- 
pox, the evidence appears no less direct. 
The consplaint existed in, the neighbour- 
hood, and the children were repeatedly 
exposed to the infection; the one who 
Was first taken ill was not indeed seen by 
the committee, but in the other at least, 
there was every reason to conclude that 


the symptoms went through their usual 
course, and matter taken from the pus- 
tules communicated the small-pox to 
others. The committee conclude by fully 
admitting the fact of the small-pox hav- 
ing been received after vaccination, but 
they add, 


** The above facts are not to be consider* 
ed as militating against the general practice 
of vaccination. Some well authenticated, 
though rare cases, have been stated, in which 
the natural small-pox occurred twice in the 
same person. <A few other instances are re- 
corded of persons, who, after having under- 
gone the inoculated small-pox, nevertheless 
took the disease by infection: yet these cases 
were not deemed conclusive against tlre ad- 
vantages of variolous inoculation, nor do they 
seem to have impeded its progress. 

** In every country where European 
science is diffused, the general preventive 
power of vaccine inoculation with regard to 
the small-pox, has been fully ascertained, anu 
cannot now be affected by the result of a 
few detached cases, which, by future obser- 
vations and experiments, may be accounted 
for satisfactorily. The committee, thereiore, 
with one accord, subscribes to the establish- 
ed opinion, that if vaccination were univer- 
sally adopted, it would afford the means of 
finally exterminating the small-pox.” 


Many of our readers will, no doubt, be 
disposed to acquiesce in this opinion ; but 
even those who dissent from it cannot but 
acknowledge that the pamphlet ts written 
with candour, aud the facts stated with 
perfect fairness. 
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Axr. XXI]I.-—Observations on some late Attempts to depreciate the Value and Ff- 
ficacy of Vaccine Inoculation. By Samver Merriman. vo. pp. 35. 


A principal object in this pamphlet is to 
expose the weakness of the reasoning, 
and the inaccuracy of the facts, brought 
forwards by Dr. Moseley. Perhaps the 
word reasoning can scarcely be applied to 
Dr. Moseley’s work, as he appears to 
have thought the subject undeserving of a 
serious refutation, and consequently has 
attached to it only ridicule and sarcasm. It 
is not, howevet, by such weapons that a 
controversy of so much magnitude is to 
be decided. As to its power in securing 
the constitution against the small-pox, the 
author shows, that vaccination stands upon 
the same footing with the variolous inocu- 
lation ; there are some few instances, 
after both the operations, where small- 
pox seems to have occurred; we must 
therefore either, suppose in these rare in- 
stances, that the constitution is not secur- 
ed, or if we feel reluctant to admit a de- 
viation from so genezal a law, we must 
suppose that some irregularity in the con- 
duct of the inoculated disease took place. 
But in whichever way we determine, the 
result will not be unfavorable to vacci- 
nation. 

«© At it never has been contended, that 


the cow-pox was superior to the small-pox in 
its prophylactic virtues, its strongest advocates 
will be wiliing to admit the possibility that 
vaccination might fail where variolation could 
not secure from re-infection.” 


It appears to have been admitted, even 
in the time of Friend, that in those who 
have had sinall-pox, the application of va- 
riolous matter can produce pustules, which 
shall be capable of communicating the 
disease to others. ‘These cases have not, 
however, been considered as a second oc- 
currence of a small-pox in the same per- 
son, but only as depending upon the local 
action of the variolous. matter, even 
though attended with some degree ofcon- 
stitutional affection. It is to be expected, 
that the same circvmstance would take 
place after vaccination, but it would be 
unfair to denominate such cases instances 
of small-pox after cow-pox. Upon the 
whole, this little treatise is written with 
good-sense and candour, although we do 
not perceive that it contains any informa- 
tion of which the public were not already 
W possession. 


Ant. XXIV.—An Address to the Medical Practitioners of Ireland, on the Subject of 
Cow-Pock. By Samvuer B. Lasarr, M. D. Licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
and Secretary to the Cow-Pock Institution, North Cope-street, Dublin. 8vo. pp. 146. 


THE author regrets that, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous testimonies in favour of 
cow-pox, the practice of vaccination is 
still lithe known or attended to in Ire- 
land. Being fully persuaded of the be- 
nefits likely to accrue trom its adoption, 
but, at the same time, being aware of the 
nice discrimination which it is sometimes 
necessary to exercise in judging of the 
nature of the disease, he is anxious, not 
only to draw the attention of his country- 
men to the subject, but to aflord practi- 
tioners an accurate view of the pheno- 
miena which it exhibits. He begins by an 
historical sketch of its discovery : it ap- 
pears to have been known in some other 
parts of England, as well as in Glouces- 
tershire, likewise in the south of Ireland, 
in Holstein, Lompardy, and even in Ame- 
rica; in all these places there existed some 
traditionary report of its proving a preser- 
vative against small-pox. It was, how- 
eyer, reserved for Dr. Jenner to prove, 


by precise experiments, the truth of this 
position; and to show, that the matter 
might be communicated by inoculation 
fromm one human being to another, with. 
out having its characteristic property de 
stroyed. 

Dr. Labatt candidly acknowledges, that 
in the infancy of the practice mistakes 
must occasionally be expected to happen. 


«© Whoever will take the trouble of look- 
ing into the history of small-pox inoculation, 
will find many more cases of failure recorded 
than have been attributed to cow-pock: yet 
we do not find that the eflicacy of small-pox 
inoculation is now called in question. Tne 
celebrated ‘Tissot, we are informed, having 
inoculated a favourite child, was satistied 
with the appearances which followed, and 
therefore objected to a second inoculation; 
unfortunately, however, the child afterwards 
took the small-pox in the natural way, and 
fell a victim to it. In a pamphlet published 
in the vear 1746, by a doctor Pierce Dodd, 
of London, we find two or three remarkable 














cases where tlie small-pox: was said to have 
appeared in the same person twice, viz. after 
inoculation pustules came out to the number 
of from sixty to a hundred, they maturated 
and scabbed regularly: however, in two or 
three years afterwards being exposed to the 
infection, they again took the disease, and 
had a copious eruption of pustules, which 
likewise maturated and scabbed regularly. 

“Mr. Ring meutions a gentleman who 
inoculated the inhabitants of two or three vil- 
lages, with variolous matter, as he supposed, 
in consequence of which aneruptive fever and 
amikl form of disease resembling small-pox 
made its appearance at the usual time: but 
after these people had been well some months, 
one half of them nearly took the small-pox 
by contagion, and some had it very unfa- 
vourably. He quotes, from the memoirs of 
the Medical Society of London, a similar in- 
stance of failure. 1 myself, have met with 
such cases.” 


Our author is inclined to attribute these 
anomalies to some irregularity either in 
the first or second disease; we acknow- 
ledge they militate against a very general 
law of the constitution, but at the same 
time, the evidence for them is so direct 
and powerful, that we do not see how 
it can be resisted. In whichever way, 
however, we may decide, it is perfectly 
fair to reason in the same manner about 
the supposed failures of the cow-pox. 

The author proposes to arrange his ob- 
servations under the following heads : 


** 1, Local appearance and progress of in- 
oculated cow-pock, under its most perfect 
form. 

“2. Remarks on its several stages, and 
the minute differences which are commonly 
observed therein. 

“* 3. Varieties frequently observed, but 
which are not incompatible with the genuine 
disease. 

“ 4. Deviations of greater magnitude, or 
suspicious cases. 

“ 5, Distinctive marks of spurious cow- 
pock, with suggestions of some of its pro- 
bable causes. 

“« 6. Constitutional symptoms. 

“ 7. Inoculation.—T he inode of conduct- 
ing it, and circumstances to be attended to 
in the state of the patient, and the medical 
trectment of the complaint. ‘The best modes 
of preserving the virus.—And I shall subjoin 
some reniarks on cow-pock, compared with 
small-pox and other eruptive diseases, and 
conclude with a tew general observations.” 


We think it unnecessary to follow the 
author through the details upon which he 
enters, in considering these different to- 
pics ; his remarks are judicious, and his 
account of the disease, although concise, 
Any, Rey. Vor. IV. 


LABATT’s ADDRESS TO THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS OF IRELAND. 
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appears to contain the most essential cir- 
cumstances. His experience leads him to 
conclude, that when a large quantity of 
matter is taken from the same pustule, it 
is rendered less active ; by irritating or 
pressing upon the part a serous or puru- 
lent secretion seems to be tormed, which 
possesses the specific qualities of the virus 
in a less degree. The eruptions that have 
occasionally attended vaccination he sup- 
poses are always dependant upon some 
extraneous cause, and not necessarily con- 
nected with the disease, at the same time 
he acknowledges, that he has ‘ frequently 
seen a rash, much like red gum, appear 
on the arm, and sometimes over the whole 
body, a few days after inoculation, which, 
however, was of short duration.’ 

Among ‘the deviations of greater mag- 
nitude,’ the most important appears to be 
too early or too great a degree of inflam- 
ination ; this may be produced by the ap- 
plication of improper matter, or when 
proper matter is applied, its qualities may 
be impaired or destroyed, so that it will 
no longer produce its specific action in 
securing the constitution. The author 
very properly observes, tlrat the local pus- 
tule may go through its regular stages, 
and produce the proper secretion, and yet 
the constitution may not be attected ; this 
also takes place occasionally in small-pox, 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
that in the one case, as well as in the 
other, the subject will not be exempted 
from future attacks of the small-pox. Dr. 
Jenner decidedly adopts this opinion, and 
yet the constitutional affection has been 
almost entirely overlooked by many of 
the most zealous advocates for vaccina- 
tion. It must be confessed, that our 
knowledge is still defective as to the me- 
thod of ascertaining when the constitution 
has been atiected, ‘The author properly 
advises, that wherever there has been the 
smallest doubt respecting the first inocu- 
lation, a second operation should be had 
recourse to. 

It is well known that a local pustule, 
possessing all the characteristic properties 
ot the disease, may be excited, either in 
small-pox or in cow-pox, in those per- 
sons who have previously gone through 
the proper constitutional affection. This 
circumstance has not been sufficiently at- 
tended to, in some of the experiments 
that have been performed upon the effects 
of the small-pox inoculation after vaccina- 
tion. It has been deemed a sufficient 
proof that the constitution was not secure 
ed by the cow-pox, if a local pustuie 
3H 
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could be excited, and if matter from this 
was capable of communicating the small- 
pox to others. The two diseases bear a 
strong analogy to each other with respect 
to the existence of what have been cailed 
spurious varieties, which may be trans- 
mitted by inoculation, but which do not 
prevent the subsequent recurrence of the 
genuine disease. 

With respect to the effects of vaccina- 
tion upon the general health, after a fair 
review of the opinions that have been de- 
livered upon the subject, there is more 
evidence in favour of its improving than 
of its injuring the constitution : its saluta- 
ry effects have been particularly noticed 
in cutaneous eruptions and in scrofulous 
affections, the very complaints which its 
antagonists accuse it of producing; per- 
haps this contrariety of opinion should in- 
duce us to conclude that the eow-pox has 


Art. XXV.—Report of the Progress of Vaccination in Bengal. 
Superintendant-general of Vaccine Inoculation. 


THIS pamphlet will afford gratification 
to the friends of humanity, as well as to 
those interested in the improvement otf 
medical science, by exhibiting the exer- 
tions that have been employed to intro- 
duce the vaccine inoculation into India, 
and the success which has at length at- 
tended these exertions. The matter of 
coW-pox was sent by lord Elgin from 
Constantinople, by way of Bagdat and 
Bassora, to Bombay. Many disappoint- 
ments and failures were experienced be- 
fore the transmission could be accomplish- 
ed, in consequence of the difficulty which 
there is in preserving the virus unimpair- 
ed in a temperature so high as that which 
usually obtains in these places. It arrived 
at Bombay in June 1802, and after some 
tarther difficulties, was received at Cal- 
cutta in the November following. ‘The 
government immediately set on foot an 
establishment, where a supply might at 
all times be found, and subordinate estab- 
lishments were also formed at different 
places, for the purpose of dispersing it 
through the country. These measures 
appear to have been peculiarly necessary, 
from the dithculty which was experien- 
ced in consequence of the heat of the cli- 
mate, not only in preserving the matter, 
but even in communicating the infection 
from one individual to another. “The ar- 
rangements appear to have been judicious 
and successful, The matter was after- 
wards sent to Prince of Wales’s Island, 
but trom some unfortunate circumstance 
was ilost there; it has been alse sent to 
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no effect upon the constitution at large 
either as to inducing or removing disease. 
We have next some minute but useful 
observations, upon the proper selection of 
the vaccine virus, the method of procuring 
it, and conveying it from place to place. 
Our attention to these circumstances, 
though apparently trifling, is of the first 
importance, for it is demonstrated by much 
experience, that the specific qualities of 
the virus are not obtained, if we either 
take it from the arm at an improper pe- 
riod, or edo not use the necessary precau- 
tions in our manner of preserving it. We 
shall conclude our remarks upon this trea- 
tise, by observing, that although so much 
has been written on the subject of cow- 
pox, we have not met with any work 
which contains more useful matter in the 
same compass. 


By JouN SHOOLBRED, 
8vo. pp. 93. 

Sumatra, a-country where the small-pox 
is most peculiarly destructive. The total 
number of persons vaccinated in this 
part of the world, at the end of the year 
1803, was above 11,000, a number which 
we apprehend most of our readers will 
consider as affording an ample proof of 
the exertions of Mr. Shoolbred and his 
colleagues. It seems, however, scarcely 
to have equalled his expectations, and he 
deeis it necessary to state the reasons for 
its slow progress. Pp. 18 and 19. 

The report does not occupy imore than 
one-fourth of the pamphlet ; the remain- 
der is occupied with a series of sections, 
in which we meet with a good deal of in- 
formation upon the phenomena of the 
disease, the eflects of the climate upon 
it, the method of transmitting it from 
place to place, and the supposed antiquity 
of the practice among the Bramins. 
After having in the first section satisfac- 
torily proved that the genuine matter has 
been received in the East Indies, he pro- 
ceeds in the second to show that its cha- 
racter and specific properties are not Jost 
by its being transmitted from one subject 
to another, notwithstanding the heat and 
moisture of the atmosphere of Bengal. 
He remarks indeed that he has seen very 
few instances where there were any irre- 
gular appearances, and he altogether ob- 
jects to the term spurious Cow-pox. 

In this point we must, however, differ 
from our author: the cow is subject 
to viher eruptive diseases, besides the one 
which gives a security against the small- 
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EVIDENCE ON THE DISCOVERY OF VACCINE INOCULATION. 


pox ; these are certainly entitled to the 
appellation of vaccine, and may, wethink, 
be very appropriately distinguished from 
the other species by the term spurious, 
As during the hottest part of the year 
the virus becomes considerably less active, 
so that frequent failures take place, it be- 
comes a subject of the first importance to 
ascertain what is the best method of pre- 
serving a constant supply of matter in 
these seasons. Mr. Shoolbred found, con- 
trary, to the opinion of some of the first 
promoters of vaccination, that the disease 
cannot be excited in those who have 
already experienced it, or in those who 
have previously had the small-pox. The 
same conclusion has been formed by Pear- 
son, so that the expedient which was sug- 
gested, of keeping up a supply of matter 
by inoculating such persons, could not be 
had recourse to. ‘The author, however, 
conceived that the necessary supply might 
be afforded by communicating the disease 
to the cow: the experiment so far suc- 
ceeded, that the animal received the dis- 
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ease, and matter taken from it affected 
the human subject ; but it was found that 
it could not, with any degree of certainty, 
be propagated from one cow to another. 

Mr. Shoolbred found that the matter 
was the most certainly conveyed from 
place to place, by its being between glass 
plates, secured with the usual precautions. 
Aiter making an extensive enquiry into 
the subject, it appears that the disease has 
never been found among the cows of In- 
dia ; a passage in a Sanscrit MS. which 
spoke of it as known to the Bramins, 
has been discovered to be a forgery. The 
variolous inoculation is now prohibited at 
Calcutta, and the small-pox has since that 
time scarcely made its appearance there. 
The operation was formerly practised at a 
particular season of every year, and thus 
an artificial epidemic was produced, 
which, by its frequent recurrence, pro- 
bably proved more destructive to the com- 
munity at large, than if the disease had 
been permitted to follow its regular pro- 
gress. 


Art, XXVI.—The Evidence at large, as laid before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, respecting Dr. Jenner's Discovery of Vaccine Inoculation ; together with the De- 


bate which followed ; and some Observations on the contravening 


the Rev. G. C, JENNER. Svo. pp. 220. 


THE greatest part of the contents of 
this volume are already pretty well known 
to the public, yet they are in themselves 
so valuable, that we fully acquiesce in the 
propriety of their being published in their 
present form. The subject to which they 
refer is of such infinite moment, the body 
of evidence adduced is so complete, aud 
of such high respectability, and the whole 
is brought forwards in so impressive a 
manner, that the public mind cannot be 
too frequently or too earnestly directed to 
it. ‘Che fairness with which the com- 
nittee acted, in receiving the testimony of 
those persons who were known to be ad- 
verse to vaccination, certainly tends to in- 
crease the effect produced by the perusal 
of the whole ; their objections, when 
compared with the authority of the oppo- 
site opinion, appear doubly insignificant. 
Even Dr. Moseley himself, when depriv- 
ed of the opportunity of displaying his 
low humour and coarse invective, is re- 
duced to the slender hold of hearsay re- 
port, and lost his recollection of names 
and facts just at the very time when it 
might have been the most successfully ex- 
ercised. 

At the end of the work we have some 
* observations upon the contravening cvi- 


leidence, &c, 
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dence.’ They relate to some cases of sup- 
posed failure of cow-pox, in preserving 
the system against the small-pox, and to 
the title which Dr. Jenner claims of being 
the discoverer of the vaccine inoculation. 
On the first of these points we have 
already entered at large in some of the 
preceding articles; with respect to the 
second, although we apprehend that there 
is now but one opinion on the subject, yet 
it is curious to observe what was brought 
forwards on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion, however irrelevant or unimportant. 
It is indeed an undoubted fact, that the 
prophylactic power of cow-pox was known 
to some individuals, both in and out of 
the profession, and that ‘in a few in- 
stances, persons had the disease inten- 
tionally communicated to them, by hands 
ling the teats of the infected cow, or 
even by being inoculated with matter 
taken directly from the animal. Beyond 
this, however, the subject does not appear 
to have advanced, so that whether we as- 
cribe it to the greater zeal or superior sa- 
gacity of Dr. Jenner, we are decidedly of 
opinion, that to him alone are we indebted 
for the advantage which the world has 
derived from the discovery. In our cpi- 
nion few discoveries haye been made in 
3H 2 
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anv age, wheze the claim to originality has 
been move clearly ascertained, and the 
value of the discovery itself more decided- 
ly established. 

After delivering these sentiments, we 
may perbaps be thought somewhat incon- 
sisteat uf capricious if we, after all, ex- 
press our doubt about the propriety of 
voting Dr. Jenner a parliamentary re- 

ard. We think it a dangerous prece- 
dent, one which may eventually injure 
the cause of science, and lead to a new 
source of public profusion. We are fully 
persuaded that Dr. Jenner himself neither 
wished, nor expected, any pecuniary emo- 
lument, when he prosecuted his experi- 
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ments on vaccination. By holding up 
such inducements, we derogate from the 
dignity and independance of science, and 
raise up a set of pretenders, who will in- 
fluence the judgment of the public, not 
in proportion to their merit, but their as- 
surance. Tfad the practice of voting pe- 
cuniary rewards been confined to Dr. 
Jenner, these remarks might have appear- 
ed unnecessary, but we cannot avoid of- 
fering them, when we behold a sum of 
money presented to a man for practising a 
process which he did not invent, and the 
operation of which it appears he did not 
understand, 


Art. XXVIl.—tn Answer to Dr. Moseley, containing @ Defence of Vaccination. By 
Joun Rinc, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and of the Medical 


Socicties of London and Paris. 


Dr. MOSELEY’s attack upon vacci- 
nation has called forth the pen of its zea- 
lous and powerful advocate Mr. Ring. 
In repelling the assaults of his adversary, 
our author frequently employs the same 
Species of sarcastic humour which we re- 
probated when reviewing Dr. Moseley’s 
treatise ; we cannot give it our approba- 
tion in the work before us, but we think 
Mr. Ring is less reprehensible than the 
original aggressor. We soon, however, 
come to amore valuable part of the work, 
when the author very happily points out 
the resemblance between the hostility 
which now prevails against che cow-pox, 
and that which was tyrmerly manifested 
against the small-pox inoculation when it 
was first proposed to the public, It ap- 
pears that sir Richard Blackmore was the 
champion on that occasion, and that he 
was aided by Tanner, a surgeon of St. 
Thomas's hospital, and a clergyman of the 
name of Massey. - Sir Richard considers 
the idea of inoculation proving a preven- 
tative of the natural small-pox as contrary 
to experience and observation, and brings 
forward instances of its failure. But the 
zeal of the knight was far outstript by 
that of the divine ; after endeavouring to 
prove that the small-pox was ‘the disease 
‘with which Job was afflicted, and that he 
was inoculated by the devil, he remarks 
that (variolous) inoculation is derived 
from the country where Job was sup- 
posed to have lived. 


_ He maintains, that diseases are sent by 
Providence, for the trial of our faith, and the 
punishment of our sips ; and thinks they are 
hung ovet our heads zn terrércm. ‘Vo illus- 
trate this point, he reminds his audience, that 
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some people are honest for fear of a gaol; 
some are chaste for fear of infection; some 
are just for fear of shame, and some are reli- 
gious for fear of going to hell. 

“ He therefore considers the inoculation 
of the small-pox, with a view to alleviate or 
exterminate the disorder,'as_a diabolical ope- 
ration. He allows it is one of the fundamental 
laws of nature, to promote the good of man~ 
kind; but he doubts whether life is a good or 
an evil. If it be a good, he maintains, that it 
is as little beholden to this practice forits pre- 
servation, as to any other invention what+ 
ever. 


He does not, however, rest his objec- 
tions solely upon theological arguments : 
he -boldly asserts, ‘* that the confessed 
miscarriages in this new method are more 
than have happened in the ordinary way,” 
and he openly accuses those physicians of 
falsehood and deceit who endeavoured to 
inculcate the contrary opinion. 

These were not the only opposers of the 
variolous inoculation, nor did all hostility 
cease at so early a period. About the 
middle of the last century it was strenu- 
ously decried by Dr. Deering of Notting- 
ham, and Dr. Dod, one of the physicians 
to St. Bartholomew's hospital, upon the 
principle of its not affording security 
against the casual disease. ‘The practice 
experienced a similar opposition in Ame- 
Tica, as appears from a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Boston in 1722. The author 
states that many. persons - have fallen vic- 
tims to the practice, and observes that in 
case an action for felony was brought 
against an inoculator, the testimonies that 
might be adduced * would be worth his 
neck in any court of justice.” These are 
curious historical documents, their appli- 
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cation to the present case is striking, and 
they should induce those who oppose vac- 
cination to be very sure upon what 
grounds their opinions are rested. 

In Dr. Moseley’s treatise a good deal of 
stress is laid upon a case related by Dr. 
John Sims, of a person, who having twice 
had the casual cow-pox, afterwards caught 
the small-pox. It appears, however, that 
Dr. Sims did not regard this case as any 
objection to the practice of vaccination; 
he conceived it probable that the idivi- 
dual might have been affected with some 
other of the diseases to which cows are 
subyect, and brings forward his intorma- 
tion, not to discourage vaccination, but to 
make people cautious respecting the na- 
ture of the matter which they procure 
from the cow. Mr. Ring refers to a gen- 
tleman who was an early and violent op- 
poser of the cow-pox, and who appears 
unquestionably to: have been influenced 
by the most sinister motives, and to have 
used all kinds of arts to accomplish his 
ends. Our medical readers will probably 
recollect the circumstances, as well as the 
melancholy termination of his career. 
The author has delicately permitted his 
name to rest in oblivion, we shall follow 
his example. 

Mr. Ring next makes some remarks 
upon the testimonies which have been re- 
ceived in favour of the vaccine inoculation, 
from all quarters of the civilized world. 
He gives an abstract of the evidence pre- 
sented to the house of commons, and lays 
before us a plan proposed by the govern- 
ment of France for promoting vaccination 
in that country. He regrets that no si- 
milar measure bas been taken by the 
British government, a sentiment in which 
we cannot altogether acquiesce with him. 
We think the less government interfere 
in such matters the better; they gave 
their complete sanction to vaccination 
when they voted the reward to Dr. Jen- 
ner, A subsequent transaction has, in 
our opinion, demonstrated the danger of 
permitting parliament to employ the pub- 
lic purse in rewarding supposed inventions 
in medical science. <A letter from Dr. 
Friese of Silesia, giving an account of the 
estimation in which the cow-pox is held 
in that country, and the judicious “ ad- 
dress from a country clergyman to his pa- 
rishioners,”’ written by the Rev. Mr. War- 
ren, conclude this part of the subject. 

Some valuable remarks next occur 
upon Mr. Goldson’s pamphlet, a subject 
which has already fallen under our dis- 
cussion, and upon the supposed failure 
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of yaccination in the child of Mr. Bowen, 
a case upon which Dr. Moseley places much 
ef the force of his arguments. This gen- 
tleman inoculated the child with small- 
pox matter after vaccination: a pustule 
was formed ou the ineculated part at- 
tended with some degree of fever; it 
proceeded to maturation, but some ether 
pustules which appeared on diticrent parts 
of the body did not maturate; from the 
pustule op the arm matter was tzken 
which commaenicated the disease to other 
children. Upon these circumstances Mr. 
Ring remarks, 


“ Itis well known, and has been proved 
by examples, that a socal pustule may be 
preduced by inoculation in those who have 
had the sinall-pox, as well as in those who 
have had the cow-pox ; and that coustitetional 
symptoms, together with a rash, or mitiary 
eruption, are abo semetunes produced m sach 
a case. Astoa single pustule, capable of 
yielding matter, it may also easily be excited 
in Consequence of the application of virus by 
the nails of the patients, either immediately 
after. the operation, or at any subsequent 
time durmg the continuance of the pustule ; 
and this is no uncommon occurrence, either 
in variolous or vaccine inoculation. 

** When any person is inoculated for the 
small-pox, who has neither had the smal!-pox 
nor the cow-pock, a pustulous eruption takes 
place in the neighbourhood of the primary 
pustule; and the whole constitute a cluster of 
small-pocks, which become more or less con- 
fluent. But in the present instance there was 
only a salitary pustule in the place of inocu- 
lation ; as in those who are put to the test after 
they have had the small-pox.” 


This explanation is, we apprehend, per- 
fectly fair, and indeed it appears to have 
operated so far upon the mind of Mr. 
Bowen, that he was himself convinced of 
the fallacy of his ebjections, and with true 
candour retracted his erroneous opinions. 

It appears indeed upon reviewing the 
instances of the supposed failure of the 
cow-pox,- that in all of them, except the 
case in }'ullwood’s-rents, there was either 
some irregularity about the symptoms, or 
some obscurity about the facts, which ful- 
ly justify us in withholding our assent to 
the conclusion, that the constitutional 
small-pox has occurred after the vaccine 
disease had gone through its regular pro- 
cess. As one instance of this kind is, 
however, acknowledged to have occurred, 
it is natural to inquire, whether the casual 
small-pox ever occurred twice in the same 
subject, or whether the disease was ever 
caught after the variolous inoculation? 
The occurrence is confessedly so rare, that 
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some of the most eminent physicians have 
absolutely denied the possibility of its 
ever taking place; their opinion appears, 
-however, to have been founded rather 
upon general grounds, than upon an at- 
tention to particular facts; for there are 
cases of this description upon record, au- 
thenticated in the most unexceptionable 
manner, and where we can scarcely con- 
ceive a possibility of deception. At all 
events the most determined sceptic must 
acknowledge, that they rest upon the 
same footing with the cases of small-pox 
after vacination. 

We shall here close our account of Mr. 
Ring's spirited and able performance ; but 
before we conclude this article we shail 
make a few remarks on the present state 
of the controversy respecting the cow- 
pox. When we consider for how short a 
period vaccination has been practised, we 
cannot be surprised that the subject should 
still remain imperfectly understood, and 
that occasional mistakes should still arise. 
This is unfortunately rendered more pro- 
bable in consequence of the practice 
having been so much entrusted to persons 
not in the profession, who were conse- 
quently unable to discriminate between 
the nice shades which the disease assumes, 
and to judge what was a genuine, and 
what only a spurious species. We are 
farther inclined to suspect that the pro- 
moters of vaccination have fallen into a 
radical error when they trusted to the 
Jocal complaint alone, and quite disre- 
garded the constitutional symptoms ; the 
analogy of the small-pox inoculation 
strongly favours this opinion. There is 
very strong evidence that in some rare in- 
stances the small-pox has occurred more 
than once in the same person; and it is to 
be expected that the small-pox may also 
supervene after the cow-pox in a few 
equally rare instances. With respect to the 
cases of this kind which have been said 
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to take place, there is reason to conclude, 
that in a great majority of them there was 
some irregularity in the symptoms; where 
nothing of this kind. could be observed 
we are at liberty to conjecture, either 
that the constitutional symptoms of cow- 
pox had not taken place, or that the sub- 
ject possessed that peeuliarity of habit 
which rendered him liable to repeaied 
attacks of the small-pox. 

As to the diseases which are said to be 
produced by cow-pox, we may observe 
that those persons who have had it casu- 
ally, and of course the most violently, 
have not found any bad effects to result 
from it. The writers who attribute dis- 
eases to the cow-pox do not agree re- 
specting their nature; some describe them 
as being of a scrofulous kind, some merely 
cutaneous eruptions, and others of a new 
and non-descript species. There is, on 
the other hand, the most respectable evi- 
dence to prove that the process of vacci- 
nation, so far from producing diseases, ac- 
tually has appeared to remove former com- 
plaints. 

The variolous inoculation, at the time 
when it was introduced, we acknowledge 
was a prodigious advantage ; still, how- 
ever, it was far from being devoid of 
danger, the subjects occasionally suffered 
severely, the constitution was sometimes 
much injured, blindness has been the 
consequence of the operation, and even 
death. ‘That these events have occurred 
rarely we confess ; but so frequently as to 
produce anxiety in the breast of every 
parent whose child was under the process 
of: variolation, we confidently assert. 
Lastly the inoculated small-pox was un- 
doubtedly contagious, and though it se- 
cured the lives of those who had recourse 
to it, it tended to keep alive and dissemi- 
nate the infection, so that the deaths from 
small-pox have increased since the yario- 
lous inoculation became prevalent. 


Art. XXVIII.—Afemoirs of the Medical Society of London, instituted in the Year 1773. 


Vol. VI. 


IN the course of the Jast year the Lon- 
don Medical Society have presented the 
public with a sixth volume of memoirs, of 
the contents of which we shall proceed to 
five our readers a pretty copious abstract. 
Ina preface, giving an account of the dif- 
ferent transactions of the society, We are 
informed that the tollowing medals have 
been conferred on the authors “ whose 
communications have been judged the 
{aust Meritorious.” 


8vo. pp. 622. 


“In the year 1801, to Dr. Bouttatz, for 
his paper on the medicinal effects of phospho- 
rus, the Fothergillian gold medal. 

* "To Dr. Joseph Adams, for his paper on 
frambroesia guineaensis, a silver medal. 

“© 1802, to Dr. Falconer of Bath, for his 
paper on ischias, a silver medal. 

* 1804, to Dr. Edward Jenner, a gold me- 
dal, for his invaluable discovery of vaccine 
inoculation, made when he was 4 member of 
no other literary society. 

“1805, td Dr. Bostock, for his paper og 
diabetes, a silver medal.” 
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‘The articles are numerous, possessing, 
as may be imagined, very various degrees 
of merit: upon the whole, however, there 
are many of considerable yalue, and we 
think the present volume has not degene- 
rated from its predecessors, The first 
paper is by Dr. Falconer, on the morbus 
cardiacus of the ancients, what is now ge- 
nerally called the low nervous fever. The 
principal object of the author is, to poiut 
out’ the similarity which exists between 
the practice of the oldest medical writers, 
and that adopted by the physicians of the 
present day. This coincidence Dr. Falco- 
ner fully illustrates by ample quotations, 
from both the ancients and the moderns, 
placed in parallel columns. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the practice which was 
found successful by the ancients, after 
having beea discarded in consequence of a 
false hypothesis, has been again gradually 
revived, and, with certain modifications, ts 
at present adopted by the most judicious 
of the modern physicians. 

The second article consists of a case of 
angina pectoris, with the appearances upon 
dissection, by Dr. Black, of Newry. ‘The 
disease was first experienced in conse- 
quence of a sudden impression of terror ; 
it was relieved by issues, but after a period 
of thirty-two years, during which it gra- 
dually increased in violence and frequency, 
it at length proved fatal. Upon examin- 
ing the body after death, the coronary 
arteries were found completely ossified 
through their whole extent ; this the au- 
thor imagines to be the primary cause of 
the disease, and the origin of the other 
morbid appearances. Dr. Parry, whose 
essay on syncope anginosa was, published 
since this paper was written, ascribes the 
complaint to a somewhat similar cause. 

The third article gives an account of a 
case of hydrocephalus internus cured by 
mercury ; a profuse salivation was induced, 
and at the same time a copious discharge 
of water took place from the nose. 

In the fourth paper is related a case of a 
boy, who some months after birth became 
of a blue colour, similar to what has been 
observed in those instances, where a mal- 
conformation of the heart has prevexted 
the necessary change from being induced 
on the blood by the action of the air. 
After continuing for some time the pecu- 
liarity of complexion disappeared. It was 
probably induced by some mechanical ob- 
struction to the respiration, of the nature 
of which we can form no conjecture : 
how it could depend upon a bilious fever, 
that attacked the mother while she was 





giving suck to the child, (the opinion 
maintained by the author) we are at a loss 
to conceive. ; 

The fifth article consists of “a case of 
obstinate hepatic disease,” communicated 
by Dr. Lettsom. The subject, who was 
himself a medical practitioner, had em- 
ployed a variety ef medicines, among 
others mercury, without any advantage, 
when the complaint was removed by a 
febrile attack, which supervened sponta- 
neously, and apparently removing the ob- 
struction, left him nearly in a state of 
health. 4 

We have next a remarkable instance 
of the powers of the constitution in 
repairing injuries, even of the most se- 
rious nature, in a case related by Dr. Lee, 
of Jamaica. A negro had, the operation 
for stranguiated hernia performed, and a 
part of the intestine being found in a gan- 
greened state, it was removed, and an ar- 
tificial anus formed at the groin. In this 
state the patient continued for about a 
year, evacuating the faeces at the new 
opening, when inflammation came on the 
part, the wound in the groin heated up, 
and the contents of the intestines were 
voided by the natural passage. 

With respect to Mr. Smith’s case of 
croup cured by emetics, we shall only re- 
mark, that such violent practice, though 
it may be successful in America, would 
be totally inadmissible in this country. 
The same gentleman gives an account of 
a case of tetanus, which seemed to have 
been produced by a wound on the tibia, and 
which was relieved by applying a caustic 
to the cicatrix, and thus renewing the ul- 
cerative process. 

In the ninth article we have a pretty 
direct testimony in favour of the opinion 


_ originally started by Dr. Jenner, that the 


cow-pox derives its origin from the horse. 
The author, Dr. Marshall, found a dairy- 
maid labouring under well-marked cow- 
pox. 


“* Upon making a strict inquiry, T found 
one of the cows had this disease, and that in 
several of the others, it was also advancing. 
On farther inquiry, | also found, that the far- 
mer had a horse with sore heels in the stable, 
which his son always attended, who did not 
usually milk the cows; but that one morning, 
this cow being troublesomeand restive, he had 
torclieve the dairy-maid, milked her himself.” 


The next article on the yaws, written 
by Dr. Adains, is one of those on which 
the society have conferred their honorary 
reward of a medal, and is certainly one of 
the most valuable in the collection. It 
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contains the case of a Danish nobleman, 
who came under the author’s care at Ma- 
deira; the train of symptoms, and the 
etfects of the ditterent remedies employed, 
are noted with much accuracy. The throat 
was considerably ulcerated, assuming an 
appearance very similar to that of syphilis ; 
the surrounding inflammation, however, 
was greater and the pain more violent. 
Dr. Adams gives the following character 
of the pustules. 


** If in the early stage of the pustule you 
remove the cuticle, you are to expect a rag- 
ged but moist slough. In a later stage, if you 
remove the scab, you will find a fungus, va- 
rying in shape, size, and colour, according to 
tiie period ot the yaw. Where the inflamina- 
tion is very high, you will neither have scab 
nor fungus ; but when suppuration ceases, 
the part will skin over, and leave a pit.” 


In some respects the yaws resemble 
both small-pox and syphilis ; like the for- 
mer, the constitution after having been 
once attacked by it loses the susceptibility 
of the complaint in future ; the suscepti- 
bility, however, continues for some time 
atter both the fever and eruption have sub- 
sisted, so as to cause the disease to spread 
and affect the contiguous parts as in sy- 
philis. There is still considerable doubt 
about the effects of mercury in this disease : 
if applied in the earlier stages, it causes a 
temporary remission of the complaint, 
which afterwards breaks out as violently 
as at first. This medicine has, however, 
been thought to expedite the cure, when 
the disease has been advanced to a subse- 
quent stage ; but the present case seems 
at least to prove that it is not absolutely 
necessary, as the quantity of mercury 
given was too small to affect the constitu- 
tion. Dr. Adams supposes that the le- 
prosy with which the Jews were affected 
vat the time of the Mosaic dispensation, 
Was in fact the disease of the yaws; but 
that the leprosy which is afterwards men- 
tioned in the latter periods of the sacred 
history, was the Arabian leprosy. 

The 11th article contains the account 
of a case of extra-uterine foetus, by Dr. 
Fothergill, of Bath. The syniptoms very 
much resembled those of dropsy of the 
ovarium, and were at first attributed to 
this complaint, though from attending 
more particularly to them, the real disease 
was confidently predicted for some time 
before the patient’s death. This event 
was preceded by a profuse diarrhoea of 
putrid matter, and upon dissection the 
skeleton of a full-grown child was found 
11 
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behind the uterus ; part of the bories had 
penetrated the rectum, and the remainder, 
by their pressure, had rendered the lum- 
bar vertebrae completely carious. The 
much-agitated question naturally occurs, 
whether in such cases it be ever advisable 
to perform the Cesarian operation? Dr. 
Fothergill states, what*bas frequently been 
before remarked, that in France, where 
this operation is regarded with less appre- 
hension than in England, it is sometimes 
successful ; a circumstance which no doubt 
depends upon its being performed et an 
earlier period. How far this fact ought to 
influence the practitioners of this country 
we shall not presume to determine ; we 
do not, however, hesitate to give our as- 
sent to the following observations, with 
which our author concludes his paper. 


«« Since those unfortunate cases of extra- 
uterine pregnancy can neither be foreseen nor 
prevented, much less remedied when known, 
by any ‘neans short of this operation, it be- 
comes an object worthy the serious considera- 
tion of our English practitioners, whether the 
chance this may give of acure, may not be 
greatly preferable to that long protracted 
misery and distress which the unfortunate suf- 
ferer inevitably must undergo from her extra- 
uterine burthen; should she even be success- 
ful enough to survive its expulsion piecemeal 
through the parietes of the abdomen, or by 
the intestinal canal.” 


In Mr. Dyson’s case of inverted uterus 
after parturition we may observe, that the 
return of the part to its natural state was 
probably much facilitated by his permit- 
ting a short time to elapse before he pro- 
ceeded to replace it, in consequence of 
which, the after-pains having ceased, the 
parts had become relaxed. Mr. Carden, 
of Worcester, relates a case of a man who 
laboured under violent pectoral com- 
plaints, which after continuing for about 
a year, terminated in anasarca, stantiness 
of urine, and soreness of the abdomen, 
The body was examined after death, and 
a larze mass of a white fatty-looking sub- 
stance was found in the left side of the 
thorax, which had very much contracted 
the left lobe of the lungs, had pushed the 
heart to the right side of the chest, and 
had forced down the diaphragm. The 
description is not accurate, but we are in- 
clined to think the tumor must have con- 
sisted of the fibrine of the blood. Beneath 
this substance there was a cyst containing 
a considerable quantity of serum and coa- 
gulated blood, yet the author remarks 
that ‘‘ no trace of any rupture of vessels 
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gppeared in any part of the left cavity of 
the thorax.” 

The next paper is furnished by Mr. 
Field, and contains the history of a person 
who, having suffered much from inanition 
and bodily hardship, was attacked with 
symptoms of nausea, irregularity of the 
bowels, lowness of spirits, and pain, which 
was always referred to the region of the 
stomach. Upon exatmining ihe body after 
death, eighteen inches of the lower part 
of the ileum, where it joins the coxcum, 
was found in a state of cancerous uleera- 
tion. It is worthy of remark, that the 
patient always referred his pain to the 
neiyhbourhood of the stomach ; a circum- 
stance which may teach us how difficult 
it is to ascertain the seat of complaints in 
the abdomen, merely from the description 
of the patient's feelings. 

‘Lhe 15th article contains an instance of 
one of those unfortunate cases, who, like 
Dr. Sandefort’s blue boy, have the heart 
so formed as to prevent the due arteriali- 
zation of the blood. The present subject 
lived to the age of 17 years, harassed with 
all those complaints which attend such 
peculiarities of structure,’ and exhibiting 
the usual lividness of complexion. Upon 
examining the body it was found that both 
the foramen ovale and the ductus arteri- 
Osis were completely open, so that a small 
quantity of the blood only would pass 
through the lungs. 

In the next paper Mr. Cam relates an 
instance of a wound of the peroneal ar- 
tery, where the vessel was so deeply seated 
bet ween the bones of the leg that it could 
not be secured. In such cases amputation 
is in general deemed necessary ; but this 
operation was happily superseded by hav- 
ing a part of the fibula removed, and thus 
giving access to the divided artery. 

The seventeenth article is written by 
Dr. Marcet, and contains remarks on the 
medical use of the white oxide of bismuth. 
We believe this substance has not before 
been used in medicine in this country, 
but from tae report of the author, it pro- 
mises to afford a valuable addition to our 
materia medica. He was first induced 
to employ the bismuth from the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Odier of Geneva, who 
had found it useful in spasmodic affec- 
tions of the stomach. The trials made by 
Dr. Marcet corresponded with the reports 
which he had received of its virtues, and 
will no doubt bring it into more general 
notice. This is altogether a well-written 
and interesting communication. 

Dr. Falconer’s paper on the use of the 
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Bath waters in ischias, which forms the 
18th article, is one to which a medal was 
awarded, and is decidedly the most valu- 
able paper in the collection. After re- 
marking that the disease has hitherto been 
much neglected by medical writers, and 
has been confounded with other com- 
plaints of a different nature, he proposes, 


«« First, to give some account of the ap- 
pearance of this complaint, and of its atten- 
dant symptoms, .and proceed to speak of its 
causes, and the method of cure, and conclude 
with some remarks on what other writers heve 
delivered on the same subject.” 


He observes that at its first commence- 
ment the ischias seldom becomes the ob- 
ject of attention, its symptoms are so in- 
considerable and transient, and are gene- 
rally regarded as depending upon some ac- 
cidental cause. At length, however, the 
pain becomes more violent, and the natu- 
ral shape of the parts are altered: the 
thigh is found to be wasted, the nates of 
the diseased side is generally increased in 
breadth, and the leg lengthened. ‘The 
usual course of the complaint is for the 
leg to be lengthened in the first stage; 
but afterwards to become shorter than na- 
tural; sometimes, however, the shortening 
has taken place without the previous 
elongation. Vor a considerable period the 
state of the general health is little affected. 

«© But when the disease advances, and the 
part aifected becomes sore and tender to a 
slight touch, and the pain grows acute, throb- 
bing, and uninterrupted; when the swelling 
increases, and the skin of the pained part 
changes to a red or pink colour, with an ap- 
pearance of slight erysipetalous inflammation, 
the pulse then is accelerated considerably, 
the face changes alternately from a lead-co- 
loured paleness to flushing, and the contrary 5 
the skin is mostly covered with a clammy 
sweat, the tongue grows white, the flesh 
wastes, the strength declines, and the situa- 
tion of the sick person becomes, in a good 
measure, similar to that of one in the advan- 
ced state of a pulmonary consumption.” 


The author imagines that a partial dis- 
location of the hip joint takes place in this 
disease, and justly supposes that the vari- 
ous irregularities in the form which the 
part assumes may all be accounted for, by 
supposing that in some cases the upper, and 
in others the lower part of the joint be- 
comes first affected. The application of cold 
to the part is the cause commonly assigned 
for the disease, aud it appears to be the most 
frequently produced by lying on the damp 
ground, when the body has been previous! y 
heated. 
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The Bath waters externally applied 
have been long celebrated for their utility 
in this complaint, and the reports of Dr. 
Falconer must be considered as very 
strongly confirming this opinion. The 
water is employed both in the form of the 
hot-bath, and of what has been called dry 
pumping, 2. ¢. being poured with a degree 
of force upon the affecied part. In recent 
cases the good effects are both quickly 
produced and considerable ; sometimes it 
is Necessary to interpose blisters, and when 
there is external soreness, leeches or sca- 
ification. In those cases where there is 
munich pain, unattended with fever, opium 
is found of service, particularly when 
given in the form of Dover's powders. 
The Bath waters are, however, only appli- 
cable before suppuration has taken place, 
after this occurrence their use is no longer 
admissible. Dr. Falconer presents us with 
a tabulated view of the termination ot all 
the cases of ischias, which have been in 
the Bath hospital during a period of 16 
years. The whole number is 556: of these 
122 were deemed improper subjects for 
the remedy, as being in too advanced a 
stage of the disease, and deducting also 
some that were irregular in their attend- 
ance, the number is reduced to 415: of 
these, 103 received a ¢omplete cure, 168 
were much better, 111 received material 
benefit, and 33 only were dismissed with- 
out any relief, From this statement it 
appears that there were 


“© Cured 1—in 4.1553 nearly. 

Much t 1—in 2.54, or nearly two-fifths. 

better / 

Better 1—in 3.74. 

Proportion of those who received benefit 
to the whole number as—0.204S8—to 10. or 
above nine-tenths of the whole.” 


It appears from the quotations of Dr. 
Falconer, that the ancients were acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the disease, and bad 
pretty correct notions respecting the prac- 
tice to be pursued init; while the most 
celebrated among the moderns have con- 
founded it with gout and rheumatism. 
Dr. Falconer, however, excepts the trea- 
tise of Mi. Ford, of which he speaks in 
terms of comimenietion. 

The next article is by Dr. Smith, an 
American practitioner, who recommends 
that in placing the patients for the opera- 
tion of lithotomy, their hands should not 
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be bound down to their ancles, as is ust 
aily the case. He thinks this position 
must compress the abdomen, and force 
down the viscera upon the bladder ; the 
hint appears to us worthy of consideration. 
The twentieth article, by Dr. Brodbelt, of 
Jamaica, gives an account of a great en- 
Jargement of the serotum, which took 
place in a negro, in consequence, as it ap- 
pears, of a stricture of the urethra pro- 
ducing ulceration in the perineum. It 
would seem that in the West Indies the 
negroes are not unfrequently attacked 
with swellings of the scrotum from vari- 
ous causes, 

The twenty-first article contains an ac- 
count of two cases of diabetes, written by 
Dr. Bostock of Liverpool; to this paper 
was awarded one of the society's medals. 
The attention of the author appears to 
have been principally directed to an exa- 
mination of the chemical nature of the 
urine, and we believe his analysis is more 
complete than any which has hitherto ap- 
peared. In the first case the disease sub- 
sisted in its most exquisite form; the se- 
cond appears to have been an instance of 
what has been termed diabetes insipidus. 

Nearly the whole of the remaining part 
of the volume is occupied with an account 
of the influenza, which was so prevalent 
in the spring of 1803. The society drew 
up a set of queries respecting it, which 
were transmitted to all their corresponding 
members, from many of whom answers 
were obtained. These are all printed at 
fuil length, and certainly form a body of 
valuable information, though in its pre- 
sent form, it cannot but be regarded as 
rather an unwieldy mass. It would not be 
easy to. give an analysis of the whole; we 
shall remark, however, that debility was 
the principal circumstance which charac- 
terized the disease, as distinct from the 
coniumon catarrhal or pectoral complaints : 
on this account bleeding was seldom had 
yecourse to, and when tried, its effects 
were for the most part unfavourable. 
Much difference of opinion prevails re- 
specting the contagious nature of the dis- 
ease: though many of the correspondents 
thought it not to be so, yet some of the 
miost respectable were decisive in their 
opinion that it was propagated by conta- 
gion; this we confess to have been our 
opinion. 


Chaptal, with an Examination of the Claim of 


M. Gayton de Morveau to the Discovery of the Power of the Mincral acid Gases oa 


Contagion, ye. Jes 


By James CARMICHAEL SMYTH, JZ. D. 


8ya. 
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Arr. XXX.—Letter to W. Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. By James Carmiqpatt Suyta, 
M. D. containing Remarks on a Pamphlet by John Johnstone, M.D, 8vo® 


Art. XXXI.—Reply to Dr, James Carmichael Smyth, §c. §c. By Jonn Jounstone, 


JM. 


AS we have already very fully (and we 
trust candidiy) given an account of the 
discovery of the use of acid vapours in 


contagion, and of the respective claims of 


Dr. Johnstone, M. de Morveau, and Dr. 
Carmichael Smyth, (See Vol. 1. p. 813, 
and Vol. IL. p. 794, of this Review,) we 
can only add in this place that we see no 
reason to retract in the smallest degree the 
opinion that we then expressed. The 
controversy between Drs. Smyth and 
Johnstone assumes more of a_ personal 
form, and has been carried on to the ex- 
tent of a reply and arejoinder. Wiih re- 
gard to the two points insisted on by Dr. 
Smyth (the one, the comparatively small 
reliance which he chooses to suppose Dr. 
Johnstone senior placed on his own disco- 


D. 8vo. 


very, and the other the great superiority 
of the nitric over the muriatic fumigation) 
we find it proved by irrefragable evidence 
that Dr.Johnstoneso far from undervaluing 
ihe importance of muriatic fumigation, 
was in the habit of resorting to it and de- 
pending on it as his sheet-anchor in cases 
of the greatest urgency for a considerable 
number of years; and on the other hand 
we have from the testimony of Morveau 
and Dr. John Johnstone a number of facts 
collected, which render it extremely 
doubtiul to which acid the preference is 
to be given, and which fully prove that 
the muriatic fumigation (when performed 
with proper caution) is equally tolerable 
to the patient as the nitrous, 


Art. XXXIL.—Case of two extraordinary Polypi removed from the Nose, the one by 
Excision with a new Instrument, the other by improved Korceps, with an Appendix, de- 
scribing an improved Instrument for the Fistula in Ano, with Observations on that Dis- 

‘Ry ’ . “yy? ° 7 Oo ° 
ease. By Tuomas Wuareny, ember of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 


8vo, 


THE first of these cases was a young 
mau, in whom the polypus had been about 
three years in forming, which at the time 
that the operation was undertaken, nearly 
blocked up the whole of the rightnostri! and 
extended into. the throat, forming a large 
tv nour behind thep:jatum molle and uvula. 
Afier many very severe and fruitless trials 
at extiipation with the forceps, ligature, 
and scissars, Mr. Whately at last cut it 
through by means of a probe-pointed bis- 
toury guarded with a sheath while passing 


up the nostril, the exact construction of 


which is illustrated by a plate. 

The hemorrhage was considerable dur- 
ing the operation, but soon stopped by 
ysing compression, and never returned. 


The second case of polypus was removed 
by a forceps bent at the edges, which 
the author had made for the purpose. 

In both the above cases a remarkable 
degree of drowsiness attended the disease, 
so that the patients would suddenly drop 
asleep in performing the common employ- 
ments of their situation. 

The above cases are valuable, and like- 
ly to afford assistance to the surgeon in 
this embarrassing operation. 

The instrument proposed by the au- 
thor for the fistula in ano, is a bistoury 
with a sheath to protect the sinus from 
being wounded till the moment that the 
incision is to be made ; when the sheath is 
withdrawn. 


Art. XXXITI.—Tubles of the Materia Medica, or a Systematic Arrangement of all the 
articles admitted by the Cotleges of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, exhibiting a concise 
View of the most muteriad Circumstances respecting them, togther with a Number of ari- 
ginal and selected Formule; to whichis suljoined a Table af ai the secondary Salts em- 
ployed in Medicine. By Jenemian hersy, 3/. D. Abeniber of ihe Royal Society of Edin- 


burgh. 8vo. 

THE ample title-page given to this 
little work sufficiently explains its use. 
The different articles of the materia me- 
dica are arranged under their known or 


sunposed medical qualities, and the for- 
mulz are added to cach class. Tables of 
new and old names (now unfortunately 
become so yeluminous) are added, 
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ART. XXXIV.—A Manual of Anatomy and Physiology, reduced as much as possible to @ 
tabular Form, for the purpose of facilitating to Students the Acquisition of these Sciences. 
By YHomas Luxmoore, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c- Sc. stall 8vo. 


THE title-page of this work would mis- 
lead the student. It is not a manual of 
physiology, but of anatomy only; the 
physiological part being confined to very 
short descriptions of the uses of particular 
parts, and most of the great functions of 
the animal economy being altogether 
emitted. 

As a manual of anatomy, it is sufficiently 


full for the purpose, contains no superflu- 
ous matter, is correct as far as we have 
examined it, and will doubtless answer all 
that can be expected from a work of this 
kind. Indeed, from the thickness of the 
volume, and closeness of the type, a very 
large portion of what is useful in anatomy 
is included. 


Arr. XXXV.—Medical Reports, on the Efjvets af Water, cold and warm, as a Remedy in 
Fever and other Diseases, whether applied to the Surface of the Body, or used internally. 
By JAMES Currir, AM. D. F. RS, Lellow of the Royal College U¢ Physicians, Edinburgh. 


8vo. 


SINCE the publication of our last vo- 
fume a new edition has appeared of the 
Medical Reports, which, as it contains an 
additional chapter of considerable value, 
it will be necessary for us to notice. The 
new matter principally relates to the treat- 
ment of a typhus which broke out among 
the French prisoners at Stapleton, a fever 
which occurred in the horse-guards at Can- 
terbury, and the fatal epidemic at Gibrai- 
tar, The disease at Stapleton assumed a 
highly malignant form; the symptoms 
were, 


*¢ Head-ach, dull, and sometimes blood- 
shot eyes, much disturbance of the functiuns 
of the mind, great prostration of strength, 
and very generally petechix. ‘The pulse was 
not very strong, in frequency it ran from 90 
to 120 in the minute; the skin was dry; the 
heat various in ditterent patients.” 


«| had not an opportunity,” says the 
author, “ of measuring it, but it did not 
seem immoderate in any, the state of fever 
considered.” The disease commenced on 
the 10th of January, 1805, and did not 
cease until the 20th of April. 


*« The whole number of cases of fever was 
$15, of these between 3 and 400. were cut 
short by the cold afiusion, many of them in 
the second, third, and fourth days of the dis- 
exe. From 4 to 500 ran their course, and of 
these 41 died.” 


The fatal cases, we are informed, were 
chiefly “* men advanced in life, and of 
worn-out constitutions.” All things being 
considered, the treatment of this disease 
must be regarded as very successful, al- 
though less so than of some other epide- 
mics, where the cold affusion was em- 
ployed, under more fayourable circum- 


stances. It is to be remembered, that 
many of the patients at Stapleton were 
unfavourable subjects for fever; they had 
suffered from long confinement, poor diet, 
bad clothing, foul air, and depression of 
spirits. We entirely agree with our au- 
thor, that probably no other instance can 
be found ‘‘ of $15 prisoners being seized 
with jail fever, and only 41 falling victims 
to the disease.” 

The account of the fever which broke 
out among the blues at Canterbury was 
transmitted to the author by Mr. M‘Gre- 
gor; besides illustrating the usual good 
effects of the cold affusion, when applied 
to those actually labouring under the dis- 
ease, its preventative operation was pecu- 
liarly striking, and in this respect the com- 
munication is more especially deserving 
of attention. 

The ravages committed by the epidemic 
which occurred at Gibraltar, in the Jatter 
end of the year 1804, are but too well 
known; it appears that our of 18,000 in- 
habitants 12,000 were aflected, and of 
these 6,000 died. Most unfortunately, at 
the first appearance of the complaint, an 
idea prevailed that it was not contagious, 
in consequence of which no means were 
taken to prevent its spreading, until the 
evil had increased to the most alarming 
extent. At length, when its infectious 
nature became so apparent, as ‘‘ to con- 
vince even the most sceptical,” the usual 
precautions were enforced ; but the conta- 
gion was already so widely disseminated, 
as to render them almost inefficient : the 
disease did not cease until the middle of 
January, a period at which similar fevers 
have disappeared, when left to pursue 
their destructive course without controul. 
Ditierent practitioners adopted ditferent 








STOCKS “-IEDICAL COLLECTIONS ON THE EFFECTS OF COLD. 


methods of treatment, but they were all 
very unsuccessful; yet strange to relate, 
neither the cold bath nor the cold affusion 
appear to have been tried cven in a single 
instance ; we can assign no reason for a 
neglect so fatal and so reprehensible. 

The concluding paragraphs of this chap- 
ter, which also terminate the body of the 
work, we shall quote at full length; they 
contain an account of the raotives which 
directed the author in the conduct of his 
work, motives which display equal saga- 
city and benevolence, and leave us unable 
to determine whether the head or the 
heart of this celebrated and much lament- 
ed character were more worthy of admi- 
ration. 


** TIaving had an apparently hazardeus, 
but in my judgment a highly salutary prac- 
tice to recommend to the world,—a practice 
contradictory to long established and almest 
universal prejudices, [reflected beforehand 
with the utmost seriousness on the duty im- 
posed upon me, to avoid in my manner of 
presenting it all possible grounds of offence. 

f my matter was alanning, if my object was 
bold, | have endeavoured to make my man- 
ner calm and temperate. ‘The claims of my 
contemporaries to merit on this occasion, so 
far as] was acquainted with them, [ have 
studiously brought forward. 1 have been 
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desirous of treating them not merely with 
justice but generosity; and many senes oi 
experiments which I myself have undertaken, 
and [ may say undergone, especially ia inves- 
tigating the effects of perspiration on animal 
heat, 1 have suppressed in the detail, and 
only given in the result. In a word, it has 
been my endeavour to suppress all personal 
considerations, and ail petulant expressions ; 
where | could employ the authority of others, 
to do it freely and respectfully ; and where 
[ have been led by my subject to controvert 
opinions before the world, to use the lan- 
guage of civility and candour. 

« By these means | have endeavoured to 
disarm personal opposition, and to avoid con- 
troversy—controversy which ‘some philoso- 
phers have invoked, but 1 think unwiscly : 
and which on a science so iinperfect, so im- 
portant and so diflicult as that of medicine, 
seems to me to have almost uniformly involy- 
ed consequences of an injurious and :nelan- 
choly navure. 

“ On the whole my endeavours have been 
successful. I have encountered little opposi- 
tion; | know not that [ have provoked any 
man’s enmity ; while the medical writings ef 
the day, both in Britain and in America, bear 
evidence that considerable changes have been 
effected and are effecting on the opinions.and 
conduct of medical men, quictly and insensi- 
bly, on points of no mean importance, in phy- 
siology, as well as practice.’ . 


Arr. XXXVI.—Afedical Collections on the Effects of Cold, as a Remedy in certain Dis 
eases, with an Appendix, containing an Account of some Experiments made with a View 
to ascertain the Effects of cold Water upon the Pulse. By Joun EpMonps Srock, AZ. D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London; Member of the Royal Medicalund 
Natural History Societies of Edinburgh :—of the Medical and Chemical Societies of Phi- 


ladelphia ; and Physician ia Bristol. 


IN a short preface the author enters into 
an explanation of the object of his work; 
and the motives which induced him to un- 
dertake it. He disclaims all pretensions 
to originality, and professes to aim solely 

_ at collecting into a well-digested form the 
scattered testimonies in favour of the me- 
dical employment of cold, and by this 
means to give to the public mind a degree 
of confidence respecting a remedy of great 
efficacy, but hitherto of somewhat doubtful 
character. To accomplish this object he 
begins by an attempt to ascertain ‘‘ the 
general effects of cold upon the human 
system.” Qn this subject totally opposite 
opinions have been adopted: by some wri- 
ters cold has been considered as a seda- 
tive; by others, of equal respectability, it 
has been regarded as a tonic; while a 
third class have imagined, that according 
to circumstances, it might operate in either 
way, at one time exhibiting a sedative, at 
another a stimulant operation. 


8vo. pp. 200. 


Our author, however, conceives that its 
effects are uniformly sedative, an opinion 
which he derives from the following con- 
siderations. 


“« First, from the paleness and contraction 
of the skin, which succeed the application oi 
cold.—Secondly, from its diminishing ar 
weakening the action of the heart, and arte- 
ries.—Thirdly, from the debility and inacti- 
vity observable in the inhabitants of cold 
countries. —Fourthly, from the gradual dimi- 
nution of the vital powers, which commences 
with its first application, and which, if its 
operation be loug continued, terminates in 
their entire extiuction, either in particular 
pats, or in the whole body.—And lastly, 
from the accumulated excitability which it in 
duces to the stimulus of heat.” ~ 


We have some facts brought forwards 
in support of each of these positions ; the 
second, which asserts that the action ot 
the heart and arterics is diminished by 
cold, is the most liable to be coutroverted ; 
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in proof of it he alleges the slow pulse of 
the inhabitants of cold countries, an expe- 
riment related by Rush, when the pulse 
was rendered slower by immersing the 
feet in cold water, and the experiments of 
Marcard, which were attended with the 
sume result. The general truth of the po- 
sition we shall not attempt to disprove ; 
but we must remark, that we conceive it 
possible so to apply cold, as that the action 
of the heart and arteries shall not be di- 
minished ; aud secondly, that a retardation 
of the pulse is not always a proof of the 
diminution of the action of the heart. 
The idea that cold is in certain instances 
stimulant, has been adopted, among others, 
by Dr. Currie ; and our author could not 
permit the opinion of so celebrated a wri- 
ter, when in opposition to his own, to pass 
by, without attempting to establish the 
grounds of his dissent. The opinion of 
Dr. Currie is built upon the modus epe- 
randi of the cold affusion, in the torpor of 
convulsion, and in the apoplexy produced 
by inhaling the fumes of charcoal ; Dr. 
Stock endeavours to show that in both these 
cases 2 degree of stimulation had been ex- 
cited, and that the benefit derived from 
the cold water must depend upon its se- 
dative effect. Our author goes on to 
ask, 

*¢ Does not the atfusion ofa bucket of celd 
water upon the naked body, act from iis 
weight and impetus as a mechanical stimulus, 
as well as by change of temperature ? and 
would not the sprinkling of a few drops of 
tepid water, rouse a person in syncope, as 
rapidly as the sane quantity drawa from the 
coldest spring ?” 

To these questions we apprehend that 
only one answer can be returned, and that 
in the negative. Weare indeed of opiniou 
that Dr. Stock has omitted a most im- 
portant consideration in the view which he 
takes ai the subject; he seems totally to 
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have overlooked the operation of the nery+ 
ous system, and according to the plan 
adopted by the Brunonians, to have con- 
sidered the animal body as one and indi- 
visible. We are, however, decidedly of 
opinion, that though cold continued for 
any length of time may diminish the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, yet that its 
sudden application acts as a powerful sti- 
mulus upon the nerves, and in this way 
produces many of its most important ef- 
tects. With this view of the swbject we 
must differ from our author in considering 
the cold affusion as nothing more than a 
transient way of applying cold; it cer- 
tainly has its effect simply as abstracting 
heat, but we consider that its action on the 
nervous system is often equally powerful, 
and equally to be held in view in our rea« 
sonings upon its effects. 

Atier giving a short historical account 
of the medical application of cold from 
the earliest periods to the present time, 
our author enters upon the consideration 
of the particular diseases in which this 
practice has been considered as beneficial, 
arranging them, for the most part, accords 
ing to the order of Cullen’s nosology. We 
shail not follow him through this detail : 
we may remark in general that he has been 
successful in the collection of materials 
from a variety of quarters; but we observe 
in some places a want of discrimination in 
the selecting of his authorities. However 
we may adniire the genius of Brown, we 
should never think of calling in his opinion 
to decide a practical question ; and we can- 
not but consider Dr. Stock’s unqualified 
assent to the speculations of Dr. Kinglake 
as rather proving his zeal in the cause 
which he has undertaken to detend, than 
maniiesting that prudent caution with 
which every innovation in medicine ought 
to be received, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Art. 1—A practical Treatise on Brewing, Distilling, and Reciification, with the genuine 
Process of making Brandy, Rum, and Hollands Gin, the London Practive ¢f brewing Por- 
ter, Ale, and Table Beer, the Method of brewing Country Ales, dc.: with the modern 
Improvements in Fermentation, or the Doctrine of Attenuation, in which the oll and pre- 
sent Mode of Work is improved, with an entire new System much more advantageous z 
interspersed with practical Observations on each Kind of fermentable Matter, raz cad 
prepared, with Rules for obtaining the greatest Quantity, and of better Quality, from 

Grain raw or malted, Sugar or Molasses, and the making Wines, Cider, and Vinegar z 

the Whole fundamentally delineated with Plates: with a copious Appendix on the Culture 

and Preparation of foreign Wines, Brandies, and Vinegars, previous to Exportation, and 








the best Method of managing them when imported into these Kingdoms. 


Non, /. D. Ato. pp. 1007. 


WE decline giving any opinion on the 
practical advantages of Dr. Shannon’s en- 
tire new system of preparing fermented li- 
quors, as it can only be adequately judged 
of by actual experiment, The chemical 
theories by which it is supported, and 
which are applied to explain the various 
phenomena of fermentation, are how- 
ever, for the most part, singularly vague 
and unfounded as far as they are intel- 
ligible. 

The leading principle of Dr. Shannon's 
system is, that the sole difference between 
barley and malt is, that the saccharine 
part in the latter is separated, in some de- 
gree, from the gluten and mucilage with 
which it is intimately mixed in the for- 
mer, and thus is rendered more easy of 
fermentation: this we apprehend to be an 
entire mistake. The process of germi- 
nation, by which barley is converted into 
malt, actually generates sugar, instead of 
merely disengaging it from gluten and 
mucilage: nor do we at all believe that 
ground barley, by being subjected to a 
vigorous fermentation, will produce as 
much alcohol as if it had been pre- 
viously malted. The distillers indeed 
mix raw corn with malt, and find their 
advantage in it; but this is because the 
saving ef the duty on malt more than 


By RK. Suan- 


counterbalazices the diminished produce of 
spirit. 

Dr. Shannon endeavours to shew that 
the intoxicating quality of malt liquors is 
not in proportion to their relative quan- 
tities ot alcohol. From equal quantities 
of weak porter and strong Burton ale, he 
procured, by the process of distillation, 
nearly the same amount of spirit; aid as 
the latter contains a much larger quantity 
of carbonic acid than the former, he is 
inclined to attribute much of the intoxi- 
cating quality of malt liquors to the car- 
bonic acid with which they abound. This, 
however, is not a perfectly fair deduction. 
Alcohol is very soluble in carbonic acid, 
and therefore the more of this acid a li- 
quor contains, the less alcohol will be 
condensed in common distillation, except 
care has been taken, by the addition of 
lime or caustic alkali, to fix the acid pre- 
vious to distillation. 

It would be a most unprofitable task to 
discuss the wild speculations of this author, 
or to point out the grievous defects of his 
style, and lis numerous sins against gram- 
mar. The professional distiller, brewer, 
or wine-merchant, may derive from this 
yolume some useful hints; but, as a 
work of science, its Value is very small 


iwdeed. 
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Arr. IL-—4 Treaiise on the 


Epiin.  12:mo. pp. 216. 

WE have been, upon the whole, much 
pleased with this litte work, and should 
be glad to see all our domestic manutfac- 
tures illustrated in the same manner. 

The first chapter treats, somewhat un- 
necessarily, of the natural history and cul- 
tivation of wheat; but having entered on 
this part of the subject, it was the business 
ot the author to devote more attention to 
it than he appears to have done. The 
scraps of vegetable physiology might well 
have been spared, together with the ex- 
tracts from Dryden's Virgil, Thomson's 
Seasons, and Dat win’s Botanic Garden ; 
and the space thus occupied might have 
been more profitably employed in describ- 
ing the different varieties of this useful 
grain, and the peculiar advantages and de- 
tects of each. ‘The coarse reed-like Egyp- 
tian wheat should have been noticed; also 
the beautiful gold-coloured Arnaut wheat 
which the Italians import from the Crimea, 
and of which they make their best vermi- 
celli: nor ought the wheat of Tripoli to 
have been passed by in silence, so re- 
markably hard as to be incapable of being 
ground by the common mill-stones. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘* Obser- 
vations on the Mealing-trade,” -relates, in 
a brief but perspicuous manner, the ma- 
nagement of wheat in granaries, the pro- 
cess of grinding, and the proportion of 
flour, bran, pollard, &c. in English and 
Bengal wheat. 

The analysis of wheat-flour is the sub- 
ject of the third chapter, which contains 
several experiments in confirmation and’ 
eorrection of those already made by Var- 
mentier, Vauquelin, and other chemists. 
Mr. Edlin shows that wheat-flour consists 
of gluten, fecula or starch, and sugar ; and 
that no two of the ingredients, even when 
assisted by the usual proportion of yeast, 
will make good bread, the presence of all 
three being absolutely The 


Necessary. 


component parts of 11b. of the best wheat, 
according to Mr. Ediin’s analysis, appear 
to be 


oz. dr. 

Bran - - 3 0 
Starch - -10 0 
Gluten - - 0 6 
Sugar - = - 0 2 
14 0 

Loss 2 0 

lo 0. 





Art of Bread-making : 
Laws, and every Circumstance connected with the Art, is particularly examined. 
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wherein the Mealing-trade, Assize 
By &, 


The fourth chapter is improperly term- 
ed “on the Analysis of Yeast.” Mr. 
Edlin shows, indeed, that yeast, by gra- 
dual distillation, is separated i into ¢: arbonic 
acid, a watery liquor, and a dry extract ; 
but this can hardly, with propriety, be 
termed an analysis. Neither the distilled 
water, nor the extract, are capable of ex- 
citing fermentation in flour; but the car- 
bonic acid does it very readily, as indeed 
Mr. Henry had before observed. Fyen 
water, strongly impregnated with carbonic 
acid from chalk, if hastily mixed with 
flour, appears, from the experiments of 
this author, to be equally etlicacious with 
yeast in making bread. 

The fifth chapter treats slightly and im- 
perfectly of the theory of fer Fmentation in 
bread. The fecula, as is obvious from the 
common mode of preparing starch, does 
not undergo fermentation, unless dissolved 
in water; neither does the gluten, whe- 
ther by itself or mixed with yeast, exhibit 
any change for several hours, and then the 
fermentation that takes place is of the 
putrefactive kind. But the saccharine ex- 
tract of wheat runs speedily into the pro- 
per vinous fermentation when assisted by 
alittle yeast ; if left to itself, the fermen- 
tation is slower and more irregular, and 
seems to become acetous even before the 
vinous fermentation is thoroughly esta- 
blished. In both cases carbonic acid is 
given out; and to the entanglement of 
this in the gluten of the floor, is no doubt 
owing the lightness of the bread. 

Chapter V1.is entirely practical, and re- 
lates to the preparation of bread either 
unleavened, leavened, or fermented with 
yeast. Leavened bread has usually more 
or less of an acidulous taste ; but this may 
be avoided, and the lightness of the bread 
greatly improved, by dissolving in warm 
water forty grains of fully carbonated pot- 
ash for every pound of flour employed, 
and using this alkaline solution instead of 
plain water, to moisten the flour with 
when it is mixed with the leaven. 

The seventh chapter shows how to pre- 
pare the various substitutes for wheaten 
bread, and contains many excellent eco- 
nomical receipts for this purpose. 

The eighth chapter relates the best 
methods of preparing and preserving 
yeast; the ninth explains the structure 
of a bakehouse, and the implements made 
use of ; and the last chapter explains the 








manner in which the assize of bread is 
regulated, and contains a good summary 


of the provisions of the various acts of 


parliament passed for this purpose. 

The plan of the author upon the whole 
is very good, and the execution is much 
to be commended ; but, in the next edi- 
tion, much valuable matter, both practical 


Ann. Rev. Vou. 1V 
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and theoretical, may be added from vari- 
ous quarters. In Dr. Townson’s Travels, 
Mr. Edlin will find a particular account of 
the Hungarian bread. In the Journal de 
Physique is a valuable paper, by Dr. 
Guthrie, on the Russian rye-bread, and 
an elaborate memoir, by Tillet, on the 
weight which dough loses by being baked. 





. 





CHAPTER XX. 


FARRIERY AND HORSEMANSHIP. 


Art. T.—An Analysis of Horsemanship ; teaching the whole Art of riding in the manege, 


military, racing, hunting, and iracelling 


Horses for every Purpose to which those noble Animals are adapted. 


Riding-muster. 3 vols. 8vo. 

WE have been much pleased with the 
modesty, good sense, and good temper, 
by which these volumes are characterized ; 
in nothing do they appear to be either de- 
fective or superfluous. The author always 
keeps his main object in view, and pro- 
ceeds towards it by the shortest and 
plainest road without any stop or devia- 


Arr. If.—.4 practical Treatise on Farriery: 


Together with the Art of breaking 


By Jony ApaMs, 


Syste m. 


tion. Calm and gentle perseverance he 
shows to be the readiest and most eftec- 
tual method for the rider to attain and 
preserve an entire command over his 
horse, so that the work before us is not 
less calculated for the comfort of the 
horse than the safety of his rider. 


including Remarks on all Diseases incident 


to Horses, the Symptoms by which they are generally known, and the most approved Mode 


of Cure. 


From the Manuscripts of the late Epwarp Snark, Farrier to their Majesties 


and the second Troop of “‘Horse-guards, Ato. pp. 152, 


THIS publication will, we doubt not, 
be found an useful addition to the library 
of the veterinary surgeon. It contains a 
brief account of the leading symptoms of 
diseases to which ‘horses are subject, to- 
gether with a full and particular descrip- 
tion of the remedies which the author in 


his own practice has found to be most 
successful. The language is plain and 
perspieuous, and most meritoriously free 
from that 1znorant conceit, the sign of a 
defective education, for which many of the 
fashionable farriers seem to have taken 
yt a patent of monopoly. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MATHEMATICS axp NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The disturbed state of the continent has preventeé us from receiving the usuaj 
supply of mathematical and philosophical works. One fell into our hands but just 
defore this part of our work was going to the press: and we expect from it, since the 
author is a member of the National Institute, that the philosophers of Paris are medi- 
tating a serious attack on the Newtonian philosophy. We shall rot feel anyalarm on 
this side of the water; and Mercier’s wit will fall harmless, though it may excite en- 
quiries into the use of words employed by many mathematicians. The observations 
tmade by Herschel, noticed in our account of the Philosophical Transactions, may be 
opposed to the flimsy wit of Paris: and the observations ef Schroeter in Germany open 
a field for wide discussion. The three new planets between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, will bring many questions on the philosophy of Newton to a severe investi- 
gation ; and we shall try it not by the wit of Mercier, but by those calculations which 
he holds in so much contempt. Here we may find great assistance from the very able 
work of Mendoza y Kios; a work which does honour to this country; and the more 
it is known the more will its merit be acknowledged. But if we have not many works 
to lay before our readers, the dignity of one of the philosophers may, notwithstanding 
the smallness of his work, give a splendour to our catalogue. A bishop appears among 
us, and explains Virgil from no small attention to the doctrine of the sphere, and true 
astronomical principles. His werk will deservedly call the attention of the classica] 
scholar to a science which may assist him in many of his diificulties. Ifa bishop can 
condescend to enter into questions on the gathering of honey and the sowing of wheat, 
we trust that many mathematicians will apply their talents to practical objects of still 
greater importance. The eastern world calls out for assistance ; and Mr. Machonochie 
has projected a plan for the improvement of naval architecture and navigation, which 
requires all the exertions of the mathematical world. It is well known how little has 
been contributed by science to the art of ship-building, and how much has been gained 
by the navigator by the improvements in astronomy and the Junar tables: the success 
in the latter may justly excite the mathematician to use his exertions for the improve- 
ment of naval architecture. 

Art. l—Lilienthalische beobachtungen der neu entdecten Planeten ton TD. 5 -H. 
Scuroter. Gottingen. 1805. \ 
Observations made at Lilienthal on the lately discovered Planets, 


ONE of these planets was discovered which Mr. Schroter and his assistants are 
at Lilienthal, and the other two have been known to possess, Next to Herschel's 
gxamined with that skill and diligence his observatory is supplied with better ip- 
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struments than any other in Earope can 
boast of, and his ind: ustry is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the astronomer, which our 
country has adopted, and may justly call 
her own. That these two astronomers 
should not agree in every respect in their 
observations cannot excite surprise, when 
we consider the distance and, compara- 
tively speaking, small size of the bodies 
which they were examining ; the deter- 

mination of the apparent magnitude, and 
circumstances attending the colour and 
edges of the planets, are points of great 
nicety, and it is rather surprising that they 
should agree in so many particulars than 
that in certain respects a diversity of opi- 
nion should prevail. 

These planets were observed by our au- 
thor chiefly with his thirteen-foot tele- 
scope, and a magnifying power of 136 and 
288. The observations were made be- 
tween the eleventh of January and the 
third of April 1802, and some took place 
in December 1804. ‘The first time that 
he saw Piazzi, on the eleventh of January, 
it appeared to have a pale reddish light, 
the orb was not well defined, but on the 
twenty-fifth the edge was sharp and the 
light whiter. In general, however, its 
aspect was like that of a comet, and re- 
sembled very much that which was seen 
in 1709. On the 26th it was again more 
nebulous, but on the 28th clearer, and it 
underwent continual changes of this kind, 
the extension of its nebula increasing in 
the proportion which the diminished dis- 
tance of the earth required. On the 1ith 
of January it appeared to be of the ninth 
magnitude, but in the middle of March 
when it was in its perigee, it looked like 
a star of the seventh magnitude. In Dol- 
Jond’s best glasses this nebulous appear- 
ance was not observed, and it was not 
noticed by the astronomers Zach, Olbers, 
Maskelyn, and others, whose observations 
were made with refracting telescopes. 
Strongly illuminated telescopes were re- 
quisite to discover it, and such as have 
lately been brought to a high degree of 
improvement; with these Herschel, Haker, 
Schroter, and Harding, observed it. Asa 
proof of this difference in the telescopes, 
Harding, with an excellent ten-foot Dol- 
lond, could not find the least trace of a 
nebula. Hence it appears that something 
more is requisite in these observations 
than the increase of magnifying power ; 
for Herschel with his seven-toot telescope 
and magnifying power of 510 observed 
some kind of nebula about Piazzi, but 
with a magnifying power of 881, with 
which he expected a sharper view, saw 
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neither Piazzi nor Olbers betier defi- 
ned. 

The apparent diameter of Piazzi is esti- 
mated from a variety of observations taken 
with great care at 14,830, and with the 
nebula at 2”,514, on the 25th January 
1802, the distance from the ecarth then 
being 1,9029. On the Oth of March the 
“orb was 2,907, and with the nebula $,843 
the distance from the earth being 1,0°10. 
From the changes in the atmosphere in 
the two planets Piazzi and Olbers, the ro- 
tation round their axes will with difficulty 
be ascertained. 

Olbers was first observed on the 30th 
March 1802, asa star of the seventh niag 
nitude, pale, nebulous, but betier defined 
than Piazzi. These two planeis seemed 
to be twins, and partaking of t the nature 
of aplanet and acomet. The day after 
the first discovery, it was evident that 
Olbers was subject to greater changes in 
his atmosphere than Piazzi ; 


nec 
nt 
for ou the 
Ist of April its light was clearer, and 
without a nebula, aid it appeared like a 
fixed star: on second and third the 
nebula reappeared , but on the thirteenth 
it was gone apain. From seven measure- 
ments made in March and April 1802, 
the apparent diameter was dciermined, 
namely on the 30th of March with the 
nebula 4”,035, without the nebula 3”,893 , 
its distance from the earth being 1,377. 
On the first of Aprii its apparent diameter 
without a nebula was 3”,243, and its dis- 
tance from the earth 1,389. 

Harding was discovered at Lilienthal, 
and we may with reason attribute the dis- 
covery of it to the plan laid down at this 
place in September 1800, when Zach, 
Endi, and Olbers, paid a visit to it, and 
there it was determined to pay each par- 
ticular attention to certain districts in the 
heaven, with the express view and ex- 
pectation of discovering new planets. In 
consequence of this determination, Hard- 
ing was discovered by the astronomer of 
this name on the first of September 1804. 
Harding on the 6th of September was 
noticed to have a different aspect from 
that of the other two planets, the light 
being soft and white, and the orb like that 
of a planet without any resemblance to a 
comet. On the 11th ‘the light was less 
clear and white, and in three hours after 
the first observation on that day the light 
was still paler. On the ninth its apparent 
diameter was taken at 2”,611, on the 14th 
with a magnifying power of 136 and th'r- 
teen-foot telescope it was 2”,640, and~with 
a magnifying power of 288 it was taken at 
2”,413, On the 20th of December, when 
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Piazzi and Harding were both in thefield of 
the telescope, both round and weli-defined, 
and Piazzi without a nebula, both planets 
with the magnifying power 136, appear- 
ed to. have the same magnitude 1’,554, 
but with the magnitying power 288, Piazzi 
was takenat 1”,400,and Harding at 1,705. 
The distance of Piazzi on that day was 
2,086, of Harding 1,730, and between the 
9th and 14th of September, according to 
Gauss’s calculation, 1,705. 

On the subject of the apparent diame- 
ters the German astronomer differs in 
opinion with Herschel, but he gives very 
strong reason in support of that which he 
maintains. Both the author, and his as- 
sistant Mr. Harding, have madg a vast 
number of observations, in which they very 
seldom disagreed to any amount worth 
mentioning ; and besides, in general they 
agreed with Herschel. That Herschel 
might be in an error is probable, because 
he measured Piazzi only thrice, Olbers 
only once, and his measurements are not 
consistent. On the Ist of April 1802 he 
makes the apparent diameter of Piazzi 
with his seven-foot telescope and magni- 
fying power 370 to be 0”,40: on the 21st 
of April with his ten-foot and magnifier 
516 to be 0,38 ; and on the 22d of April 
with the last telescope to be 0”22, that is 
only half as large as it was on the first 
of April; the apparent diameter on the 
22d of April he cetermines to be 07,13. 
We cannot help uniting with our author 
in his testimony, in this respect, against 
Herschel; for such a change in the appa- 
rent diameters of Piazzi would at once 
determine the body to move in a very dif- 
ferent orbit from what is assigned to it by 
Dr. Herschel himself. 

The magnifying powers used by Hers- 
chel were far too great for the pale light 
of the two planets, since the finer nebulas 
of Piazzi and Olbers were not visible, and 
hence the apparent diameter was made 
somewhat too small by him. Several other 
objections are made, whence some impor- 
tant conclusions will hereafter be drawn 
en the nature of telescopes, of high mag- 
nifying powers; and when two persons of 
such eminence in their profession differ 
so Very materially in their judgments, the 
cause must evidently soon be discovered. 
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Our limits will not permit us.to enter at 
present into the discussion, which we doubt 
not will be brouglit before us again Aygno- 
ther shape; but the management of the 
contest does great honour to the author. 
From observations and. calculations the 
true diameter of Piazzi is 352, of Olbers 
455, of Harding 309 geographical miles ; 
and if we take the diameter of the earth 
at 1719, of Mercury 603, of the moon 


- 408, then the diameter of Piazzi is to ther 


of the earth as 1 to 4,88, to that of Mer- 
cury as 1 to 1,73, to that of the moon as 
1 to 1,33. The diameter of Olbers is to 
that of the earth as 1 to 3,77, to that 
of Mercury as 1 to 1,33, and to that of 
the moon as 1 to 1,02. The diameter of 
Harding is to that of the earth as 1 to 
5,56, tothat of Mercury as 1 to 1,97, and 
to that of the moon as I to1,51: Olbers 
is therefore nearly about the same size as 
our moon, and about one quarter greater 
in diameter than Piazzi, and Harding is 
the least of these three bodies. 

The height of the atmosphere of Piazzi 
above the surface of the planet is estimated 
at 146,62 miles, and of Olbers at 101,62 
miles. Harding’s atmosphere cannot easily 
be estimated, but it is denser and higher 
than that of the old planets. These three 
new planets are also denser than the old 
ones ; then follows Jupiter, and next the 
earth. The conjecture of Dr. Olbers that 
the planet of his name, and TPiazzi, are 
fragments of the same greater planet, is in 
great measure adopted by our author, and 
it seems to receive some support from the 
discovery of Harding : but our author does 
not conceive that the planets were made 
by a comet destroying the original; but 
that at the original creation those mate- 
rials, which were on the point of forming 
a planet, were by some convulsion sepa- 
rated from each other, and thus became, 
according to the direction given by the 
explosion, each a planet round the sun. 
Whatever may be the fate of this hypo- 
thesis, we cannot give the author too much 
praise both for his industry in observation, 
his skill in calculation, his modesty in 
stating his own pretensions, and the merit 
of a rival, and above all the union of sound 
religion with true philosophy. 


Arr. II.—Prospectus of a Wurk, entitled, a Philosophical and Experimental Inquiry 
into the Laws of Resistance of non-clastic Fluids and Cohesion of fibrous Solids, ag 
far as either is connected with the Theory or Practice of Naval Architeciure ; also 


y, 


political and commercial Strictwres on the comparative State of Naval Architecture 


tn Great Britain and India. 


By A. Mackonocky, 


28q. 


THE author of this work resides at Baypoor, near Calicut, Malabar, and has 








oor 


from this prospectus employed himself 
with great success in experiments on tim- 
ber, with a view to the perfection of naval 
architecture. To carry en his views, he 
very respectfully calls upon the scientific 
to unite with him in a vast enquiry, by 
which the law of resistance may be ex- 
plained. The experiments to be made 
are divided into classes and orders, ‘The 
first class contains the ease of a body 
moving with a given velocity, or a fluid 
moving with a giren velocity against a 
body at rest, to determine the ratio of the 
distance of the surface. In this class are 
eighteen orders, presenting different an- 
gies to the fluid; and in each order are to 
be fifty series of experiments. 

A similar class with orders contains the 
ease of the surface of a moving body, and 
its angle of incidence being given, to find 
the ratio of the resistance to the velocity. 
Other experiments are proposed on the 
pressure of fluids, and on the nature of 
the pyroligneous acids, and from the latter 
the durability of timber, with the effect of 
iron and copper upon it, are to be aseer- 
tained. Acurious fact is here mentioned 
of the mode of preserving vessels by the 
fishermen of Malabar, who wrap a piece of 
sheet copper or lead round the nails, whieh 
fasten their little vessels together ; and it 
is suggested that the substitution of oxyd 
of copper or lead might not be unworthy 
of the notice of our ship-builders : green, 
white, or red paint would answer the same 
purpose, but be more expensive. 

‘To make wood more durable, attention 
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must be paid to the gases contained ir it ; 
these are known to exist from the commor 
experiment of the air-pump, whose re- 
ceiver on the withdrawing of the air will 
be tilled with gas from the wood. This 
process is imitated by the author by a 
steam-vessel, into which, on the admission 
of the steam, the air will depart from an 
aperiure below, and on the condensation of 
the steam the gases will rush from the 
wood to fill the vacuum. Continual im- 
missions and condensations of steam will 
thus tree the woed from all its gases, and 
when tarred over it will no longer be sus- 
ceptible of their influence. ‘This process 
may be applied with great advantage to 
the timber in the royal navy, as the chips 
of fir in the yards will supply all the tar 
that is requisite for the purpose. 

By means of his steam-vessel it is pro- 
posed also tu bring timber to any degree 
of curvature, and to employ timber thus 
steamed in the frames of ships. Other 
improvements are suggested in the struc 
ture of the decks, with a view to obviate 
the effects of the rollmg and tossing of 
ships; and from the ingenuity evident in 
this prospectus, we cannot doubt that the 
proposed work is fully entitled to the pa- 
tronage of the public. Much useful in- 
formation will be given respecting the 
mianagement of forests, both in England 
and in India; and it is with pleasure we 
learn that we may look to the latter quar- 
ter for the supplies of our yards, and the 
ships of India may hereafter add to the 
triamphs of the Bnitish navy. 


Art. II].—Histoire de ?Astronomie ancienne et moderne de J. S. Battiy. Paris. 1806, 

History of Astronomy, ancient and modern, in which the historical Text of the Original 
is preserved,and such scientijical Details and abstract Calculations are suppressed, as ure 
not interesting to the Generality of Readers. 


* THIS is a very elegant abridgment of 
the history of Bailly; a history too well 
known to the scientific reader to require 
here any detail. The chief facts are pre- 
served in this work; and as the title ob- 
serves, it is intended for the general, not 
the scientific reader. It is amusing as 
well as instructive; and the plan of re- 
taining. the words of the original author 
make it much more entertaining than 
those crude abridgments which at times 
fall into our hands, and betray bad taste 
under the appearance of great industry. 

yely one remembers the tate of Bailly ; 


and his name, connected with the tennis- 
court in which the famous oath was taken 
by the French deputies, will live for ever 
in the history of that country. This cele- 
brity was dearly purchased by a death on 
the scaffold for an ungrateful nation; but 
the astronomer will gratefully remember 
the pains bestowed by the philosophical 
mayor of Paris on the history of his science, 
in five large volumes; and. the general 
reader will be no less thankful to the 
editor of this abridgment, for having con- 
fined, in so short acompass, the most jna- 
terial passages in the original work, ; 


Arr. 1V.—Commercial Arithmetic, with an Appendix upon Algebraical Questions ; being 


un Introduction to the Elements of Commerce. 


TUE design of this book is excellent ; 


By ©. Dusosr. London. 1805. 


the execution of it not deserving so high 

















STEPHENSON’S 3¥STEM OF LAND*SURVEYING. 


anencomium. It is very difficult to ex- 
plain the simplest things, and the author 
should have paid greater attention to 
Locke’s chapter on number. We are 
told first what arithmetic is, namely, the 
science of numbers: of course what is 
meant by number must be explained, and 
the writer very properly gives a definition 
of his meaning, but introduces the terms 
units and quantity. Quantity is then ex- 
plained; but instead of explaining the 
meaning of unit, we are led to that of 
unity, a term which depends on the mean- 
ing of unit. Allowing for this very com- 
mon error on such subjects, we read with 
pleasure the account of the progress of 
number by multiples and dividers of tens, 
We were stopped at the account of arith- 
metical operations, when we were told 
that, to make an addition, we were to ex- 
press by one number the aggregate of se- 
veral, Now we apprehend that, to a 
learner, the word aggregate wants more 
explanation than the word addition. In 
the definition of subtraction we found the 
term deducted used, which requires just 
as much explanation as the word subtrac- 
tion. 

The signs + and — are curiously ex- 
plained: “* to denote addition, we make 
use of the sign +, which means plus; and 
for subtraction the sign —, which means 
minus.” - Now is the English reader at 
all instructed by this explanation ? for plus 
and minus are two Latin words, which to 
him are as unintelligible as any other 
Latin words, and both require to be trans- 
lated into his own language, before he 
can understand the propriety of their use. 
But -+- means add, and — means take 
away; and there is no more reason for 
applying Latin words to the signs + and 
--, than there is for applying them to the 
signs x and =. 

Fractions are first defined to be num- 
bers, by which we express quantities less 
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thati unity ; and two pages after we find 
that a fraction may be less or greater than 
aunit, or equal to it. The sections on 
fractions require considerable revision, and 
the writer will recollect that, according 
to his own definition, to multiply a num- 
ber by another, is to repeat the one as 
often as there are units in the other: how 
then can he multiply, as he proposes to 
do, nine by >, since 4 is less than a unit? 
The want of demonsiration in these sec- 
tions must be very sensibly felt by a 
learner. 

The difficulties in explaining ratios are 
well known to every mathematician ; they 
are not removed by this writer. ‘The con- 
version of a proportion into an equation is 
frequently very useful, and the instances 
here given are well chosen. We do not 
see the difficulty of defining algebra in- 
telligibly to those who have not any idea 
of the science ; for when a person under- 
stands what arithmetic is, namely, the 
science of numbers, he can easily compre- 
hend that algebra is only a part of that 
science. In common arithmetic all the 
terms are definite and known: in algebra 
they are frequently indefinite, and letters 
stand for numbers; some for those that 
are known, others for the numbers that 
are not known. The instance to explain 
the nature of algebra is well chosen; but 
we were surprised to read so poor a defi- 
nition of equation, as that it is an assem- 
blage of several quantities separated by 
the sign That such an assemblage 
constitutes an equation we doubt not; but 
the propriety and maining of the term 
equation remains to be explained. The 
sections on equations scarcely belong to 
the subject, and may be removed without 
detriment to the work, which, with a littie 
attention to the nature of learners, aid 
care to adapt language to their use, may 
be made a very instructive publication. 


Art. V.—The System of Land Surveying at present adopted by Surveyors and Commissioners 


in old and new Inclosures. 


THE attention of country gentlemen 
has of late years been very much called to 
the breeding of cattle, and peers and butch- 
ers discuss at Smithfield every improve- 
ment on the fattening of oxen. We 
would not discourage any useful under- 
taking; yet one of the writers of the Old 
Testament does not apprehend this to be 
a kind of knowledge to be very much cul- 
tivated by the higher orders of socicty. 
It is strange, however, that another kind 


By W. STEPHENSON. 
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of knowledge, which is of so much con- 
sequence to the land-proprietor, and enters 
continually into the discussions of the le- 
gislature, should be so much neglectell. 
Geometry is supposed to have taken its 
rise in Egypt, and the overflowings of the 
Nile gave importance to mensuration, 
The continual changes of property in Eng- 
Jaud, by bills of inclosure, render this 
science no Jess useful to us; and when 
we consider how litle is reguired, we 
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should think it very improbable that any 
considerable landholder would take the 
number of his acres upon the mere ipse 
divit of the surveyor. We knew one 
young nobleman who was not contented 
with a process of,this kind: he was going 
through the regular course of study at 
Cambridge, and, in one of the vacations, 
employed his summer months in an ac- 
tual survey of his father’s estates in the 
Highlands; thus improving himself in 
geometry, at the same time that he en- 
joyed the picturesque scenery peculiar to 
that part of Scotland. 

We could mention also persons who, on 
an inclosure taking place, have found that 
their lands had been very differently mea- 
sured by the same man, when measured 
some time before on their own account, 
and then on the account of the commis- 
sioners. Such a loss as was experienced 
at that time would have been prevented, 
if the proprietor, on the first measuring 
of the land, had been capable of examin- 
ing the surveyor’s account; and all the 
knowledge requisite is merely that of the 
four first rules in arithmetic, and the easy 
properties of a triangle. To render this 
knowledge familiar to the proprietor and 
to the surveyor, the author of this work 


Art. VI.—A theoretical and practical Treatise on subterraneous Surveying 
netic Variation of the Needle. 


THE preceding article is of importance 
to the landholder, whose profits are de- 
rived from the surface of the soil; the 
work now before us will be found equally 
useful to one whose gains arise from the 
bowels of the earth. The quality and 
quantity of each mine depend upon dif- 


ferent circumstances; the former can be . 


known only by comparison of coals of dif- 
ferent kinds; the latter from the usual 
modes of mensuration applied to subter- 
raneous passages. Our author begins need 
lessly with the very first rudiments of gvo- 
metry; for it must be supposed that no 
one will apply himself to the practice of 
subterraneous surveying, who has not 
previously been instructed in the principles 
of geometry and trigonometry. Indeed, 
ais numerical figures are very much used 
throughout the work, there would have 
been equal propriety in laying down pre- 
viously the first four rules in arithmetic. 
3ut redundancy is better than detect ; 
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takes an instance of a supposed patish ta 
be inclosed, which is possessed by a cers 
tain number of imaginary proprietors, 
whose various tenures of possession are 
agreeable to those found in most parishes. 
Their lands are then respectively mea- 
sured, the quality ascertained, and the 
parish is divided into new allotments, 
agreeably to the value of each person’s 
previous possessions. ‘The instance is well 
made, and the practice upon it will give 
the learner complete insight into the busi- 
ness of land-surveying. We cannot ex- 
pect the country gentleman to take his 
chains and rods, and flag-stafis ; but with- 
out that labour, he may by this instance. 
learn to judge of his surveyor’s work, 
when the plan of his own estate is brought 
to him, and he may with ease ascertain 
whether the number of acres is properly 
estimated. ‘The quality and price of land 
is a subject of great difficulty: as yet 
much is given to conjecture, and the mode 
of ascertaining it ought to be laid down in 
every bill of inclosure. The number of 
plates accompanying this work will be 
found very useful to the young land-sur- 
veyor, and he should plan them all out 
upon a different scale. 


x, and the Mag- 


By J. Fenwick. $Svo. - 


and when we come to the survey itself, 
we accompany the writer with great plea- 
sure through its different modes, and the 
many instances he has given cannot fail 
of rendering the whole process very fami- 
liar to the learner. 

In surveying under ground the magnet 
is of great importance. Its variations 
were formerly little observed, or even un- 
derstood, and of course mary old plans 
are with difficulty followed by those who 
are not attentive to this circumstance. It 
is with great propriety, therefore, that this 
subject is fully discussed in the work be- 
fore us, and the methods are pointed out 
of laying down truly the plan of any mine 
when the variation of the compass is given, 
as also of discovering the age of a plan by 
comparing it with present observations. 
The work will be found very useful to 
the young practitioner in this art, and de- 
serves tne attention of the possessor of 
subterraneous property. 


Art. VII.—The young Mathematicians Assistant, or Schoolmaster’s Guide ; being a short 


and comprehensive System of Arithmetic, §e. 


THE author of this work has published 
a gramanar in eleyey languages ; and if a 


By G. BAGLey. 
young man can learn the eleven languages 
by that grammar, we cannot doubt that 
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he may be materially assisted in his ma- 
thematical studies by this short and com- 
prehensive system. In seventy-two quarto 
pages, we have arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, logarithms, gauging, 
astronomy, navigation, nautical astronomy, 


Art. VIII.—The Wonders of the Tel: scope, 
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geography, dialling, the conic sections, 
fluxions, and book-keeping. This bill of 
fare is too cloying for the young mathe- 
matician, and the schoolmaster will re- 
quire more substantial dishes. 


or a Display of the Wonders of the Heavens, 


and of the System of the Universe, written in a familiar and popular Manner, adapted 
particularly to the Perusal of young Persons, and especially calculaied to promote and 
simplify the Study of Astronomy among Persons of all Ages, with Twelve Plates, on a 


Plan never before attempted. 12:0. 


A MOST wonderful wonder never be- 
fore attempted, must necessarily, in a 
country-fair, catch a namber of country 
clowns. The title-page seems to be the 
composition of an adept in the art of puit- 
ing; the author of the volume to which 
it is affixed, we should think had no hand 
in it; for, by the manner in which he has 
performed his task, we cannot but con- 
clude that he knows well that there is no- 
thing new in the plan, and that there is 
nothing in the work which is not to be 
found in the usual books of astronomy. 
The work considered, in reference to the 
title, is wonderfully deficient: in itself it 
is not without merit, as it collects together 
several circumstances to attract the curio- 
sity of young persons. ‘The first part of 
the title is ineant to catch the eye, and the 
wonders of the telescope might have filled 
this volume very completely, without en- 
tering upon the wonders of the heavens, 
visible without the help of glasses. 

What we most wondered at in this 
wonderful book was, that the telescope, 
which is the subject of the work, is not 
itself described till we come to the end, 
and then the great wouder of its appear- 


Art. IX.—A complete Collection of Tubles 
simple, concise, and accurate Methods yor 
Menpvoza Rigs, Esg. gc. 


EVERY year’s experience adds to the 
conviction of the necessity of making the 
mariver more and more a master of sci- 
ence. The East India company is parti- 
cularly attentive to this subject, and is 
rendering inestimable services to the na- 
tion, by insisting upon its officers being 
acquainted with the calculations necessary 
for the use of the nautical almanac. Hence, 
in the course of this century, if nothing 
intervenes to destroy our commerce, a 
body of men will be formed fully com- 
petent to all the purposes of navigation ; 
and in our smaller vessels, a lunar obser- 
Vation will be as usual, when opportunity 
Offers, as now is one for the sun's meii- 


ing to bring an object nearer to us is not 
explained. Several of the plates are, how- 
ever, well designed, and will excite, ap 
they are intended, the wonder of the young 
observer ; but the plate of the constella- 
tions is a wretched performance. ‘The 
many discoveries made by Herschel among 
the fixed stars might well have occupied 
some pages, and the writer might have 
recollected that the proof of the antiquity 
of the coustellations depends on a sorry 
foundation, when it rests on the English 
translation of Job in the vulgar Bible, 
since he will find it difticult to prove that 
Job ever spoke of “ the constellations 
Orion and the Pleiades.” But we would 
by no means condeun the book on ue 
count of the title. ‘The writer, we are 
persuaded, is able to make the wonders of 
the telescope an entertaining and instruc- 
tive publication, and we yecommend to 
him to give a work entirely coufined to 
that subject, and with a rmodester title 
than this of the work before us. The 
title of this work, as we said before, could 
not come from his pen; and however it 
may take with the multitude, is not cre- 
ditable to a literary character. 


for Navigation and nautical Astronomy, wish 
cll the Calculations useful at Sea. By J. v¥ 


dional altitudes. This beneficial increase 
of knowledge would be materially for- 
warded, if merchants. took greater pains 
to acquaint themselves with the qualitica- 
tions of those to whom they entrust their 
property as masters and ruates of vessels, 
To facilitate the processes of the ma- 
riner, the very laborious and skilful aue 
thor ef this publication has contrived a 
of tables, which, with the nantical 
almanac, ought to be in closct of 
every cabin of a ship which crosses the 
Atlantic, or sails two hundred miles out 
of sight of land, They contain every ree 
quisite for shortening the operati i 


luils ill 
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and will be found of continual service in 
uestions of astronomy and navigation. 
We may judge of the immense labour in 
this undertaking from the number of 
quarto pages, no less than 670, occupied 
with numerical figures, with very few ex- 
ceptions, completely. They contain tables 
for correcting the observed altitudes of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the observed 
distances of the moon to the sun or a star : 
logarithmic tables, and tables to convert 
parts of the circle into time, and vice 
versa: tables for computing the datitude 
by two altitudes of the sun observed at 
any hour of the day, and by several alti- 
tudes near noon: catalogue of right as- 
cension and declination of several stars, 
amplitudes and variations of amplitudes, 
lengths of arches on a sphere or spheroid : 
table of Jongitude and latitude of places : 
tables of diiterence of Jatitude, and de- 
parture for points and quarter-points, and 
tor degrees of meridional parts: tables of 
proportional parts for the variations which 
take place in longitude for twelve or 
twenty-four hours, of great use in com- 
puting the sun or moon’s place at any 
point of time from the nautical almanac. 
At the end of these tables we find their 
explanation and use: a part which we 
could have wished to have been longer, as 
the author is so well qualified to give a 
just account of the instruments used in 
observations, aral by a variety of instances 
to have made more familiar their use to 
an observer. The problems which tollow 
the explanation are very good; but here 
also we could have wished for figures and 
demonstration. When once the subject 
is made clear to the mariner by demon- 
stration, he is not likely to forget it, and 
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the application of rules becomes easy to 
him ; but when he works merely by rule, 
there is always danger of a mistake, 
which he, in the conclusion, is not able 
to correct. The author, however, evi-+ 
dently supposes that’they who use his 
tables have made their way to navigatiou 
and astronomy by the proper road, namely, 
through geometry and trigonometry; a 
road which many teachers endeavour or 
pretend to shorten, by substituting their 
own supposed concise plans for the solid 
and substantial one laid down by Euclid. 
We have heard many a mariner complain 
of this fault in his education in early 
youth ; and they who would understand 
these tables thoroughly, should recollect 
that a knowledge of trigonometry is in- 
dispensably requisite for every seaman. 

The commissioners of the board of lon- 
gitude, and the East India company, have 
both contributed to the publication of this 
work, by which means the expence of it 
to the public is greatly diminished. But 
we were sorry to observe that, with this 
great assistance, too great a sacrifice was 
required on the part of the author; for, 
to bring the book within moderate terms, 
he has given up on his part all the profits 
of authorship. Every one knows how 
expensive and how troublesome the pub- 
lication of tables is, and it is not suited to 
the generosity of the English nation to 
receive so great a benefit without a com- 
pensation. When we recollect the num- 
ber of places and pensions conferred, on 
whose propriety so many doubts may be 
excited, we should trust that one might be 
found from which this very excellent au- 
thor might derive an honourable compen- 
sation for his labours. 


Art. X.—The Conveniences, Principles, and Method of keeping Accounts with Bankers in 
the Country and in London, with accurate Tables, adapted to the calculating of Interest 
Accounts with Ease and Dispatch, and to the discounting of Bills of Exchange, wherein 
the Table of Interest for cne Day is extended to one Mittion of Pounds, gc. By W. 


Lowrie. 8vo. 

THE nature of business respecting 
money concerns, notes, drafts, &c. is ex- 
plained in a clear, concise, aud satisfac- 
tory manner, and the country trader will 
here find all the processes developed to 
him in which he may be conéerned in his 
transactions with London. The greater 
part of the volume, as must naturally be 
expected, is taken up with the tables of 
interest, commission, and discount. Each 
table of interest contains the interest of 
100, 200, 300, and so on, by hundreds to 
a thousand pounds; and of one, two, 





three, and so on, to forty-four pounds in- 
clusive. The interest is calculated to far- 
things, but the decimals of a farthing are 
not given, of eourse we do not sce how 
we can be certain by these tables of the 
interest of nine hundred and seventy-three 
thousand six hundred and fifty-one pounds; 
and the title-page promises more than 
the book can perform. As far, however, 
as it goes, and we have tried the tables in 

~several instances, they appear to us to be 
accurate, and the work will be useful to 
those fur whom it is intended. 
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Art XI.—The genuine Art of Gauging made easy and familiar, exhibiting all the principal 
Methods actually practised by ihe Officers of his Majesty's Revenue of Excise and Cus- 
toms, with a Variety of Information upon dijjerent Points connected with the Subject. By 


Peter Jonas, late Supervisor of Excise. 


THE work contains a great variety of 
instances in the practice of gauging, 
whence the practitioner may derive many 
useful hints. It does not profess to deve- 
lop the theory of this very useful art, a 
theory which requires more attention than 
is generally given to the subject. The 
officers of excise and customs are, we be- 
lieve, contented to follow the prescribed 


rules: they learn one from the other, and 
it is not expected from them to have de- 
monstrated the propositions on which the 
art depends. Inthis work the practice is 
very well laid down; but we should with 
greater pleasure have perused it, if it had 
contained the demonstration of every pro+ 
position in such a style, as not to be above 
the capacity of the common exciseman. 


Azt. XII.—The Elements of Commerce, or a Treatise on different Calculations, Operations 
of Exchange, Specie, and Bullion, being a camplete System ef commercial Calculations. 


By C. Dusosr. 2 vols, Svo. 
WRITING and accounts are necessary 
to every merchant, but we doubt much 
whether the merchant will allow them to 
be ranked among commercial elements. 
He must be acquainted with the four rules 
of arithmetic and the rule of three, with 
the nature of fractions, and this know- 
ledge he applies to tare and tret, commis- 
sion, brokerage, and interest, which he 
learns at school, and to exchanges which 
are not so generally taught there. This 
book begins with the application of arith- 
metic to tare and tret, &c., whence it 
prooeeds to exchanges; and three huns 
dred and sixty pages are taken up on these 
calculations. ‘The whole may be com- 
pressed, with great ease, into fifty pages, 
and then perhaps more instances would 
be given than the case absolutely requires. 
The rules for tare and tret, commissions, 
interest, and discount, are well known, 
and we do not derive any great advantage 
in this treatise upon these subjects: upon 
exchanges which depend on the doctrine 
of proportion or the rule of three, the 
questions are brought, by an easy and well 


known process, into an equation which is 
reduced into fewer terms, by striking 

out those which appear on both sides of 
the equation ; and again into terms of less 
magnitude, by dividing both sides where 

possible by a common divisor. ‘This pro- 

cess is exemplified in a vast number of in- 

stances, taken from the exchanges of a 

great variety of nations, the tables of whose 

specie, in coinage or circulation, are given. 

A few instanves would have taught all, 
this as wellas a thousand; and, in a mer-’ 
chant’s counting-house, practice would 

very soon make a young man perfect. We 

have as yet only the first volume: what 

may appear in the second volume we can- 

not tell; but we would recommend to the 

author not to be sparing of his letter- 

press. We see too yo blank spaces 

in the pages of this work. A complete 

system of mercantile calculations is, we 

believe, to be comprised in a short com- 

pass, but the observations on speculations 

in exchange will be found geserving of 
netite. 


Art. XIII.—De P Impossibilité du Systeme Astronomique de Copernic et de Newton. 


On the Impossibility of the astronomical System of Copernicus and Newton. By S. J. 
MERCIER. 


THAT mankind has been led away by 
names, is a truth which aj} must acknow- 
ledge: and it would be just as absurd in 
the present days to ascribe to the names of 
Copernicus and Newton an absolute au- 
thority, as it was in former times to place 
implicit faith in the syllogismas of Aris- 
totle, or the decretals of the see of Rome. 
But there is a great difference between 
attributing a certain degree of authority 
to an eminent character, and discarding 
entirely the use of our own judgment. 


Newton was the last person in this world 
to require this sacrifice of our reason ; 
and it was with the utmost astonishment 
that we found him stigmatised with the 
nayie of Le Grand Mystificateur, who, of 
all men in the world, abhorred the attempt 
to prevent the researches of others by any 
appearance of mystery. He might err, 
for who is not liable to error? but he 
certainly was not one of those who wished 
to lead mankind into error. 

There are two parts ia the philosophy 
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of Newton to be considered. First his 
abstract mathematical principles : second- 
ly, the application of ,them to the establish- 
ment oi the system of Copernicus. In 
the first part we allow that he has fallen 
into error even in his very first lemma of 
the first section of the Principia, for he 
talks of modifying equality, which is an 
absurdity ; and to say of certain quanti- 
ties, that they are ultimately equal, as the 
evanescent chord aud tangent of an arc, is 
absurdity: for Euclid has demonstrated 
that the two last-mentioned quantities can 
never be equal. But when we define the 
intended meaning of this term, used by 
Newton in so impreper a manner, all the 
difficulties cease ; and we may allow equa- 
lity to be the limit to which the evanes- 
cent chord and tangent are approaching. 
Again, the disciples of Newton fall into 
perpetual errors, and give rise to absurdi- 
ties, by their expressions of infinitely great 
and infinitely small quantities, which they 
yretend to multiply together, and to pro- 
Sim a finite quantity, or by dividing one 
by the other to produce nothing. Sach 
expectations naturally excite contempt 
amongst men of sense, and give rise to the 
term mystificateurs, which may be justly 
applied to all men who use such nonsen- 
sical language. 

In algebra also Newton is.not free 
from blame, and his manner of treating it 
miglit almost justify the author of this 
work in saying that algebra is the preci- 
pité de la pensée humaine. When men 
like Mercier hear of quantities less than 
nothing, and impossible quantities being 
niultiplied together, and equations having 
numberless imaginary roots, and that these 
things are justified even by the authority 
of Newton, it is natural for them, and very 
properly so too, to hold such a science in 
contempt ; and they may be excused for 
calling out, Ah! les grands mystificateurs. 
But we are not obliged to defend Newton 
or any other person in any error: in sci- 
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ence we depend upon demonstration alone; 
and if the application of a science to phi- 
losophy is false, we expect that to be 
made out to us on just principles of rea- 
soning. 

But this author is fonder of the argu- 
ment called persiflage, than a strict in- 


vestigation of principles. He brings for- 
ward merely the old arguments against 
the earth’s motion: he would make it 
fixed to no purpose whatever, and he takes 
advantage of the false notions attributed 
to attraction, instead of examining it upon 
the plan adopted by sir I. Newton, who 
considers only the effects produced in na- 
ture, for which he cannot use a better 
word than attraction. Thus the moon 
approaches to and recedes from the earth ; 
and as this resembles a motion, produced 
by a man drawing a boat to him, the earth 
is said to attract the moon, whatever may 
be the real cause-of the motion. 

We would by no means discourage wit. 
It may be employed on topics of philoso- 
phy as well as philosophers; and Swift in 
his voyage to Laputa has done it to great 
advantage. But true philosophy smiles 
only at these efforts; and the third and 
eighth sections of Newton will not be in 
the least affected by a witticism. We 
might just as well turn the forty-seventh 
of Euclid’s first book into a joke; and 
when the wit, like the celebrated epigram- 
writer of Cambridge, has amused himself 
with his own fancies, the astronomer and 
the mariner will nevertheless continue, 
the one his observations on the heavens, 
and the other his path in the seas, de- 
pending entirely upon the well-known 
truth of this proposition. For the young 
Cantab, however, who is going into the 
schools, this book will be:very useful, as 
it will afford him many arguments on the 
questions, which he is called upon to op- 
pose, and he will afterwards smile with us 
at all mystifications. 


Ant. XIV.—On Firgil’s two Seasons of Honey, and his Season of sowing Wheat, with a 
new and compendious Method of investigating the Risinys and Settings of the fixed Stars. 


By the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 


IS a bishop to be confined always to his 
theology ? Will not an acquaintance with 
other sciences tend to soften his manners, 
and take away from the too high considera- 
tion which holy men are apt to set on 
themselves on their supposed spiritual la- 
bours? May not an acquaintance with 
classical writers and mathematical studies 
beguile the tedious hours of a father of 


the church, and take off from the ennui 
which even episcopacy cannot cure? Fas- 
tidious men there are who would ronfine 
the bishop to his breviary, and his bible, 
his articles, and his homilies, and the fa- 
thers. We are not of that disposition, 
and have no doubt that a thought now and 
then on honey and wheat, and the stars, 
will rather assist than disturb their divine 
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* contemplations. 





‘he bishop of St. Asaph 
has been well employed in an endeavour 
to rectify a passage in Virgil; and if he 
has introduced his comment with a little 
too much of the appearance of a mighty 
expluit performed, we must recollect that 
it is a bishop, not a common man, who 
condescends to amuse and instruct us. 

Virgil in his Georgics, Book LV, verse 
232, determines two seasons from two 
diferent appearances of the Pleiades in 
the heayens. 


« 'Tiiygeie simul os terris ostendit honestum 
Pleias, et oceani spretos pede repulit amnes. 
Aut eadem, sidus fugiens ubi Piscis aquosi 
‘Tristior hibernas coe!o descendit in undas.” 


These two appearances are when they 
rise heliacally, which the poet expresses 
by the Pleiad washing away the water of 
the ocean by her feet, in rising and shew- 
ing her face to the earth. ‘This took place 
in Virgil's time and country soon after 
the middle of May. ‘The second appear- 
ance is when she is running away from 
the constellation of the Pisces, and sink- 
ing into the waves; and this appearance 
takes place, according to the expositors, in 
the beginning of November, and is termed 
the cosmical setting of the Pleiad, or the 
setting of the star at sunrise. To deter- 
mine whether this expositian is right, we 
have nothing else to do but to rectify the 
globe for the latitude of Rome, tind the 
sun’s place in the zodiac ior May and No- 
vember, and examine what is the state of 


‘the Pleiads during any day in those two 


months, and see whether it can be made 
to correspond with Virgil’s verses. 

In performing this operation we must 
remember to make allowance for the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes ; and we may then 
examine the propriety of the bishop’s in- 
terpretation. One datum then for gathering 
the honey is, according to his lordship, the 
chronical rising of the Pleiads, which hap- 
pened apparentiy about the middle of Sep- 
tember. The other appearance is derived 
from the setting of the Pleiads in the 
evening, when the Fishes, orrather ¢ pisci- 
um, rise heliacaliy in the morning. In 
that case Virgil's character is supposed to 
be consistory: namely, that the Pleiad 
Was then running away from the watery 
fish, and descending into the blustering 
waves. Now this setting of the Pleiad took 
place about the 13th of April, sty]. Jul. 

_ The conjecture is ingenious, but some 
dificultics suevest themselves from Pliny’s 
account of the collecting of honey. As 
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his lordship has condescended to investi-e 
gate this subject, we could wish, before 
we resign ourselves completely to this in- 
terpretation, to Jearn the seasons of col- 
lecting honey at this time in use in Italy. 
They differ we dare say very little from 
the seasons jn Virgil’s time ; and some of 
his lordship’s good friends in that part of 
the world will, we doubt not, take a plea- 


sure in noticing, not only the times of 


taking honey, but the appearances of the 
Pleiads and the fishes; and their comrgu- 
nications will be an agreeable confirma- 
tion of his lordship’s conjecture, as well as 
point out the diiference, if any, in the 
rising or setting of a star heliacally ig 
those climates, from what takes place ig 
our more ungenial atmosphere. 

From the collection of honey we are 
carried to the sowing of corn; and Virgil 
is defended against some or the commeu+ 
tators on the following verses : 


«¢ Ante tibi Eor Atlantides abscondantur, 
Gnossiaque ardentis decedat stella corona, 
Debita quam sulcis comunittas seinina.” 


The question upon these lines is, what 
is meant by the hiding-of the Pleiads, 
and the departure of the gem in the crown. 
The hiding may be either from the setting 
of the star, or its disappearance on the 
dawn of the solar light. The hiding is 
interpreted by the bishop to mean the 
cosmical setting, and the precept then is, 
wait uet only till the cosmical setting oF 
the Pleiads is over, but till the bright star 
in the crown is setting. The words will 
evidently bear this meaning, but this pase 
sage will be set in a clearer light if the 
time of sowing corn in ‘the present days 
in Italy is ascertained, and by comparing 
that time with the appearance of the 
Pleiads; now we may determine what 
would be the relation of the season to the 
appearances of the Pleiads and gemma 
coronz in the days of Virgil. 

Having interpreted the poet, his lord- 
ship enters upou a mathematical problem 
which is simply this: given the right as- 
cension and declination of a star, to deter 
roine its heliacal, cosmical, and achronical 
risings and settings. To discover these 
phznomena, a most laborious and troubles 
some projection is used, and two plaies 
are given us with these tables : Sterogra- 
phia lucide Piciadum in plano horizoniis 
urbis Roma, An. D. O. Par. Jul. 4713. 
Sterographia Stelle Sirii in plano maxi- 
morum qui per yerticem urbis Merges 
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primarii, anno ante epocham zre Domini 
vulgarem 1344, Per. Jul. 3366. Nomo- 
dern astronomer will give himself the 
trouble of making such a projection, and 
few perhaps will even examine with any 
degree of attention the plates; for any 
one tolerably versed in the solution of 
spherical triangles will much sooner solve 
the problem by a common diagram made 
with his pen, and the usual calculations, 
than he can understand this episcopal pro- 
jection. It discovers indeed a certain de- 
gree of ingenuity, but the time is mispent 
upon it, and the labour unprofitable. 

The selection of Sirius, and the latitude 
of Meroe, as an instance of the projection, 
was made upon grounds which are highly 
satisfactory. Meroe has been fixed upon 
by Mr. Bruce as the seat of the early astro- 
nomers, We have no writings from Me- 
roe to determine this péint, but antient 
authors do speak of certain risings of the 
stars from which we may determine the 
Jatitudes of the observers. The year 1344 
B.C. was chosen, because in that year the 
first of Aries rose heliacally at the time 
the sun passed the vernal equinox. ‘Wri- 
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ters mention Procyon as the precursor of 
Sirius, and Pliny mentions the time to 
have been such that if Procyon rose in the 
morning on one day, Sirius did the same 
on the next day. Now as this could not 
take place in Italy or in Egypt, he must 
have received it from some other writers 
who lived in former times, and much to 
the south of him; and as it appears by cal- 
culation, that in the year before Christ 
1344, the paraliel of the simultaneous ris- 
ings of the two stars lay in latitude 11°, 
41’, 52”, the latitude in which Procyon 
rose only the day before must have been 
between the 13th and 14th degrees of 
north Jatitude, to which latitude we must 
assign a degree of astronomical observa- 
tion and culture, very different from what 
it has possessed for the last two thousand 
years. ‘Lhis is a very curious subject, and 
the learned world is much obliged to the 
bishop for starting it. The history of 
astronomy will in consequence be better 
investigated, and we may discover the first 
authors of our zodiac in a country which 
we now deem almost unsuited to the ex- 
istence of rational beings. 


Arr. XV.—Exening Amusements, or ihe Beauty of the Heavens displayed, in which several 
striking Appearances to be observed on various Evenings in the Heavens during the Year 
4806 are described, and several Means are pointed out, by which the Time of young Per- 


sons may be innocently, agrecably, and profitably employed within Doo 


Frenp, Esq. &c. 


THE Evening Amusements for this year 
are conducted upon the same plan as those 
for the two last, and cannct fail of com- 
municating the knowledge of astronomy 
in the easiest manner, to those who have 
not yet paid any attention to it, as well as 
of confirming and increasing the know- 
ledge of those who have made sume pro- 
gress in this delightful science. Each 
month contains three parts; the progress 
of the moon and planets in the zodiac, by 
which every star of note is pointed out in 
its course; the development of a sub- 
ject, which forms the amusement within 
as well as without for this year ; and state- 
ments.of the apparent diameters of the 
sun and moon, with a table for pointing 
out the positions of the stars at any hour 
of the night. The subject for this year 
is the making of maps, which is shewn 
from the first and simplest principles, and 
the learner is properly recommended to 
map a portion of the heavens by the eye, 
and then compare it with the map made 
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by rule. Some instances are given at the © 
end of the book, on which the reader is 
expected to practise: he is expected to 
make the map from the rules, and the de- 
clination and right ascension of certain 
stars given, and then to find out by ocular 
demonstration what part of the heavens 
he has been mapping. This very useful 
and ingenious exercise, we hope Mr. Frend 
will continue in his next year's volume. 
Twelve positions are given of the stars, 
which take place within two hours of each 
other, and these are pointed out by tables 
at the end of each month, so that what- 
ever remarkable star has been observed at 
any time of night, the observer may find 
it by reference to these positions. At the 
end of the volume tables are given of the 
magnitudes of the principal stars, and this 
course of amusements, as it grows upon 
us, increases in interest. We cannot help 
observing how much the volume is in- 
creased in size without any addition to its 
price. 





ART. XVI.—Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made easy by means of an 
arithmetical Toy, which will express any Number up to 16,666,665, and with which by 
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moving a few Bails, a great Variety of Operations in Arithmetic may be performed. By 


W. Frenp, £sy. London. 

THIS volume is designed for mothers, 
who are very much obliged to Mr. Frend 
for this present to them, by which they 
may amuse, and at the same time instruct 
their children. The basis of it is an arith- 
metical toy, similar to the Chinese board 
for numbering ; and from the making of a 
mark to signity one, and setting the first 
lesson, one and one makes two, the author 
proceeds, by a variety of simple instances 
and amusing games, to teach the four first 
rules of arithmetic. We can assure mo- 
thers that, if they persevere in the plan 
pointed out in this work, accustoming the 
child to read every day the instances in 


this book, work them on the toy and with 
counters, and write out completely the 
tables at the end, they will have prepared 
their children very completely for future 
instruction at sehqol, We are sorry to 
find that Mr. frend should have employed 
his pen so nuuch for the benefit of others, 
and so little for his own, as the greater 
part of the first edition was destroyed by 
fire. The announcing in this edition his 
intended first book in arithmetic for learn- 
ers, will be received with pleasure by all 
teachers, as a work of this kind has been 
very much wanted. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, 


THE only original publications belonging to this chapter are the annual velume of 
the Philosophical Transactions, and a fasciculus of the Edinburgh Transactions. 
The new volume of Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia will not be found to be inferior in merit 
to the preceding parts of that highly respectable work. 


Art. 1.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London for the Year 
1805. 4to. pp. 350. 


IT would be superfluous to give any 
opinion of the collective merit ot the vo- 


1. The Croonian Lecture on Muscular Mo- 
tion. By Antuony Caxuisie, Esq. 
F.R.S. 


This memoir consists, for the most part, 
of general observations on the composition 
and properties of muscular substance, and 
its connection with the vascular respira- 
tory and nervous systems: the drift of 
the author is not very obvious, nor are his 
desultory remarks and experiments capa- 
ble of analysis. 


2. Experiments for ascertaining how far 
Telescopes will enable us to determine 
very small Angles, and to distinguish 
the real from the spurious Diameters 
of Celestial and Terrestrial Objects, 
with an Application of the Result of 
these Experiments to a Series of Obser- 
vations on the Nature and Magnitude of 
Mr. Harding's lately discovered Star. By 
W. Herscuen, LL. D. F. RB. S. &c. 
Our knowledge of the heavens, from 

the increased number and care of ob- 

servers, increases daily, and our own 
country asserts its claim to a share in the 
triumphs to be obtained by better arts 
than those of the sword. The writer of 
this paper is distinguished by having given 
his name to a new planet: Olbers and 

Piazzi have enriched the heavens by their 

discoveries of two wandering bodies, 

which also bear their names, and another 


lume before us, as we are about to notice 
each paper separately. 


wandering body has lately been disco- 
vered, which we trust, will bear, as it 
ought, the name of Harding. A foolish 
affectation attempts to preserve the hea- 
then mythology, and ridiculously enough 
will impose on this small wandering orb 
the name of Juno, the queen of heaven, 
the wife and sister of Jupiter : but we 
shall not readily consent that the disco- 
verer shall be thus deprived of his rights, 
and whether Harding is to be called a 
planet or an asteroid, whether he is tg 
take his seat in the house of lords or the 
house of commons of heavens, in one of 
them he shall be placed, and the name of 
Harding shall grace the celestial cata- 
logue. 

The observations made upon Harding 
in this paper are very curious, and will be 
eagerly perused by practical astronomers. 
The writer received an account of this 
new celestial object on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. Harding was then in the con- 
stellation of the fishes, nearly in the line 
between 29 and 33 ; and, compared with 
the very small stars near to it on the 29th, 
was estimated to be similar to a star of the 
ninth magnitude, and it is concluded that 
Harding is less than Olbers. Its motion 
was retrograde. On the 5th October it 
had approached near to the fishes, and on 
the 8th every opportunity was given, from 
the clearness of the night and situation of 
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the object to make an excellent observa- 
tion. The writer concludes that Piazzi, 
Olbers, and Harding, are bodies of the 
same kind. 

The appearance of the new object has 
been productive of several very valuable 
experiments, which do great credit to the 
writer, and promise to bring posterity to 
a better arrangement of the stars with 
respect to their apparent magnitude. These 
experiments were made with heads of 
pius, globules of sealing-wax, globules of 
silver, of pitch, bees’-wax, and brimstone ; 
these objects were placed at various dis- 
tances, sometimes illuminated and some- 
times not. ‘Their magnitudes were also 
various ; of the pins’ heads ,1375 ,Q803 
,0821 ;0602 ,0425 of an inch; of others 
much smaller: of sealing-wax, from 
;0460 to ,00763 : of silver, from ,03956 
to ,00556, and there was one of brim- 
stone as low as ,0015625. ‘The experi- 
ments began with the pins’ heads, placed 
in a regular order on a post, 2407, $5 
inches from the centre of the object of a 
ten-foot reflecting telescope, when the 
smallest of them appeared with an eye- 
glass of four inches to be a round body, 
and shewed, therefore, the necessity of 
using globules more minute. The effect 
of dierent powers upon these diifcrent 
globules is explained with great accuracy, 
but we must copy the whole paper to give 
the reader a true idea of the value of its 
contents. From experiments like these 
we shall come to a better discrimination 
between the real and spurious diameters of 
celestial ebjects, and probably they will 
lead to judicious conjectures on the belts 
of Jupiter, and the spots in the sun. It 
we can reason only from what we know, 
it seems to be not an unsuitable method in 
our progress to knowledge, to place ob- 
jects on earth in various points of view, 
till we make them resemble as nearly as 
possible those in the heavens, and the il- 
luminating ef these objects on carth, as 
performed by the writer of this paper, 
will assist very much the practical astro- 
nomer in his researches. 


3. An Essay on the Cohesion of Fluids, by 
T. Youna, F. R. S. &c. 

The cohesion of fluids is a subject of a 
very difficult nature, and little has been 
done of late years to explain it satisfac- 
torily. ‘This paper is a specimen of what 
we may expect trom the writer in a larger 
work, which he is preparing for the pub- 
lic. He considers the form, which the 
surface of a fluid takes, when at xest, and 
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this surface is examined on mathematical 
principles, from the nature of tension, 
aml its convex or concave form is thus 
very ingeniously explained... It leads to 
complex expressions and fluxienal equa- 
tions, oa which our limits will not permit 
us here to dilate. The heights to which 
fluids rise, the apparent attractions and 
repulsions of two floating bodies, the 
physical foundation of the law of super- 
ficial cohesiou, the cohesive attraction of 
solids and fluids, torm subjects of enquiry. 
On all of these the writer could, i sa 
short a paper, oniy lay his ideas before 
the Royal Society in the shortest possible 
compass, aud of course a considerable 
degree of obscurity envelopes the whole, 
This we hope will be dispelled in the 
approaching publication, which we re- 
commend to be delayed till the president 
and council are perfectly masters of its 
contelits. 


4. Concerning the State in which the true 
Sap of Trees is deposited during Winter. 
In a Letter from Thomas Andrews Knight, 
Esq. to the Right Hon. Joseph Banks, 
K. B. F. RLS. ye. 

Two kinds of sap are found in trees, 
namely, the common aqueous sap and 
the peculiar juice, suc propre, or true sap, 
Lhis latter, according to some exper:- 
ments of Mr. Kuight, detailed in the 
"Lransactions for 1801, appears to be ela- 
borated from the common sap, by nicans 
of the leaves, and the object of the pre- 
sent paper is to show ‘that this fluid in 
an inspissated state, or some concrete mat- 
ter deposited by it, exists during the winter 
in the alburnum ; and that from this Ruid 
or substance dissolved in the ascending 
aqueous sap, is derived the matter which 
eniers into the composition of the new 
eaves in the spring, and thus: furnishes 
those organs which were not wanted dur- 
ing winter, but which are essential to the 
further progress of vegetation” If this 
theory be true, it will follow that timber, 
felled in winter before the ascent of the 
sap, will be more compact, of greater 
specific gravity, and will aflord a Jarger 
quantity of extractive matter, than timber 
similar inevery other circamstance, except 
in having been tutled in the summer: it 
may also be expected that the common 
aqueous sap, as it ascends towards the ex- 
tremities of the tree, should be sweeter 
and of greater specific gravity than when 
it is discharged from the roots into'‘the 
trunk of the wee. In pursuance of thie 
tiain of reasoning, Mir. Knight made¢ iio 
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cisions in various sycamore-trees early in 
the spring, and found that in all of them 
the sap extracted trom the bottom of the 
trunk, on a level with the ground, was 
= 1.004, whereas that which flowed 
from an incision in the same tree, at the 
height of seven feet, was = 1.008; and 
in one instance at twelve feet from the 
ground, he obtained a very sweet fluid of 
the specific gravity of 1.012. This point 
being ascertained, Mr. Knight imagined 
that if the increased specitic gravity of the 
sap was owing to the solution of matter 
previously existing in the alburnum, some 
diminution in the gravity of the sap would 
take place when it had continued to flow 
several days from the same incision, the 
soluble matter of the alburnum being in 
this case nearly exhausted. ‘This was ve- 
rified by experiment ; an incision being 
made in a sycamore-tree close to the 
ground, gave a liquor at first of the spe- 
cilie gravity of 1.004, but after afew days 
running it had diminished to 1.002. 

For ascertaining the differences in the 
specific gravity of the alburnum itself, 
poles were selected from an oak coppice, 
of equal age, and as similar as possible in 
other respects ; of these some were cut on 
the last day of December, and the rest on 
the 15th of May following. ‘The sum- 
mer-felled wood was, before drying, the 
heaviest, but when both had been expos- 
ed for an equal time to the same temper- 
ature, and were become perfectly dry, 
the specific gravity of the winter-felled 
wood was ascertained to be = 0.079, 
while that of the summer-felled wood 
was only = 0.609, after each had been 
immersed in water for five minutes. In 
the same manner equal weights of the 
two woods, being digested for the same 
time in boiling water, it was found that 
the colour of the infusion was deeper, 
and its specific gravity greater, in that 
where winter-felled wood had been em- 
ployed than ir: the former. 

In the remainder of this interesting 
psper Mr. Knight proceeds to show that 
the expansion and growth of leaves is 
owing to the passage of sap in them, and 
that these, in return, elaborate the watery 
sap into the proper sap of the tree, which 
then passes by approptiate vessels out of 
the Jeaf into the alburnum : hence it is 


distributed during the summer to the va- 
rious buds and leaves, but in the autumn 
is accumulated in the alburnum, for the 
supply of the first leaves in the ensuing 
spling. 
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From this it appears that Mr. Knight, 
in opposition to most vegetable physiolo- 
gists, believes im the proper circulation of 
the sap. 


5. On the Action of Platina and Mercury 
upon each other; by Richanp CHes 


nevix, £sq. FL R.S. M. RL. A. ye. 


It cannot be unknown to any of our 
chemical readers, that a paper by Mr, 
Chenevix was published two years ago m 
the Philosophical Transactions, the object 
of which was to shew that mereury and 
platina were capable of entering into very 
intimate union with each other, and that 
the substance called palladium was the re- 
sult of this combination. Several of the 
continental chemists have complained that 
Mr. Chenevix’s experiments have totally 
failed in their hands, on which account 
they are induced to question the accuracy 
of this able chemist. The first part of 
this memoir is devoted to answering these 
objections ; by showing, that in some in- 
stances his opponents have materially va- 
ried from his directions in making their 
experiments, and that in other cases they 
have not been repeated sufficiently often ; 
for Mr. C. in his original paper, expressly 
says, that his failures were much more 
frequent than the instances in which he 
was successful ; and in that now before us 
he says: 


“« The course of experiments which I had 
made, as well before as after reading my pa- 
per to the society, took me up inore than twe 
months, and employed me from twelve te 
sixteen hours almost every day. I had fre- 
quently seven or eight operations in the forge 
to perform daily, and 1] do not exaggerate 
the number of attempts | made durirg this 
time, as well iu the dry as in the humid way, 
in stating them to have been one thousand. 
Amongst these 1 had four successiul opera- 
tions. I persevered, because even in my 
failures I saw suflicient to convince me that I 
should quit the road to truth if 1 desisted, 
After all my labour and fatigue I cannot say 
that | had come nearer to my object, of eb- 
taining more certaiaty inmy processes. Their 
success Was stilla hazard on the dice, against 
which there were inany chances; but till 
others had thrown as viten as Lhad done, they 
had no sold right to dey the existence of 
suck a combination.” 


Atier some reasoning from analogy, te 
show that a successtul experiment, unex- 
ceptionably conducted, is ot to be set aside 
by any neinber of failures, Mr. C. quits 
the subject of palladium, and gives a new 
example of the faation of mercury by 
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platina, the result of which, however, was 
an alloy very different from palladium. 
When muriat of platina, and green sulphat 
of iron, are mixed together, no precipita- 
tion or any other sensible change ensues, 
but if to this compound solution, the nitrat 
of silver ov of mercury is added, a very 
copious precipitate of platina and the other 
metal in the reguline state falls down; 
none of the salts of any other metal pro- 
duce the same effect. ‘It is therefore 
fair to conclude that when a solution of 
platina is precipitated in a metallic state, 
by a solution of green sulphat of iron, 
either silver or mercury is present.’ 

Now it a solution of nitrat of mercury, 
ata minimum of oxydation, is added to 
muriat of platina, a mercurial muriat of 
platina will be precipitated. This being 
washed and exposed to a sufficient heat 
with borax, is reduced to a metallic button, 
which, when afterwards dissolved in nitro- 
muriatic acid, and mixed with green sul- 
phat of iron, aftords a precipitate. 

Again, ifa current of suiphuretted hy- 
drogen gas be sent through a mixed solu- 
tion of platina and mercury, and the pre- 
cipitate which ensues be collected, the 
alloy may be reduced by heat, and by 
means of borax may be melted into a but- 
ton, which will not contain any sulphur. 
Tf this is then dissolved in nitro-muriatie 
acid, and green sulphat of iron poured into 
the solution, a precipitate will take place. 

Hence Mr. Chenevix concludes that 
the metal in both these instances is an 
alloy of platina and mercury, and conse- 

uently that the latter metal may be thus 
dxed, that is, enabled to bear a high heat 
without volatilization, 


6. An Investigation of-all the Changes of the 
pariable star in Sobieski’s Shield, from 
five Years Observations, exhibiting its 
proportional illuminated Parts, and its 
drregulurities of Rotation, with Conjec- 
tures respecting unenlightencd heavenly 


Bodies. By. Picors, Esq. 
Some account of this star has been 


already published in the Transactions, and 
the writer gives us in this paper his obser- 
vations from 1796 to 1801, dating the 
first part from Bath in 1802, and the latter 
part from Fontainebleau in 1803. In the 
former part are given various tables of the 
days of greatest and least brightness, mid- 
dle of greatest and least brightness, rota- 
tion calculated from observations of great- 
est and least brightness ; from whicii it is 
calculated, that the star has a rotation in 
#ixty-two days, that the mean duration of 
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maximum brightness is nine cays and a 
half, and of its minimum brightness nine 
days. From these observaticns the writer 
concludes that the badies of the stars are 
dark and solid, their real rotations on the 
axis regular, that the surrounding medium 
generates and absorbs its luminous partie 
cles in the manner conjectured by Her- 
schel with respect to the solar atmo- 
sphere, and in the star of Sobieski these 
Juminous particles are very sparingly dit+ 
fused, that they are in patches upon the 
star, and the relative situation of these 
patches may be conjectured from observa- 
tions on the increase and decrease in the 
star's brightness. 

On the last subject the writer has fol- 
lowed a similar plan to that which Her- 
schel used in his observations on the pla- 
net Harding, and which cannot be too 
much recommended. He placed smail 
white spots on a dark sphere, by whose 
revolution he attempted to describe the 
changes asperceivedinthestar. Thescheme 
secined to answer very well, but we must 
leave to many more years observations 
the verification of the conjectures forn- 
ed either by Herschel or this writer. We 
could not butsmile, however, at the writer's 
admiration of the happiness enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the planet on which we 
live, above that of the persons who des 
rive their light from the star in Sobieski, 
How far more enviable seems our situ- 
ation! Lest we might pride ourselves 
too much upon it, he corrects himself 
on our happiness, for whe knows but our 
sun may hereafter be as scantily provided 
with luminous particles as the star in So- 
bieski? ‘ But such conjectural flights can- 
not toosoon be dropped,’and we commend 
the observations more than the phil@so- 
phy: the former we recommend to every 
practical astronomer, the latter we would 
wish to be reserved for a distant gene- 
ration, or a period of greater certainty. 


7. An Account of some analytical Evpe- 
riments ona Mineral Production frei 
Devonshire, consisting principaliy of 
Alumine and Water. By Humrune 
Davy, Esq. F. R.S. Professor of Che 
mistry in the Royal Institution. 


This mineral was found by Dr. Wave] 
near Barnstaple, filling the cavities and 
veins of a soft argillaceous schistus. It 
occurs generally in small hemispherical 
groups of filamentous crystals, radiating 
from a common centre, or forming small 
[ts colour is greyish or greenish 
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or yellowish-white. It is more or less 
translucent, has a silky lustre, is brittle, 
but its small fragments are sufticiently 
hard to seratch agate. Sp. gr. about 2.7. 

Before the blowpipe it becomes opake, 
but does not melt: at the highest heat of 
a forge it loses above a fourth of its 
weight, but continues infusible. It is 
soluble in sulphuric acid, with which, by 
the addition of potash, it forms alum. It 
is not acted on by carbonat of animoniag 
and is perfectly soluble in caustic fixed 
alkali. 

From some experiments made on it by 
Mr. Stocker of Guy’s hospital, it appear- 
ed to consist almost entirely of alumine, 
and its component parts upon a regular 

‘analysis of it by Mr. Davy, turned out 
to be 
70 <Alumine, 
26.2 Water slightly empyreumatic, 
1.4 Lime, 





ts 


7.6 
2.4 Loss. 





100.0 


8. Experiments on Wootz, by Mr. Davin 
Musuet. Communicated by the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. P. RLS. 


&e. 


Wootz is a variety of iron that is pre- 
pred in India, where it is in much re- 
quest for its hardness and toughness, but 
is remarkably dificult to work. From its 
form, which is that of a rourded cake, 
and other circumstances, it appears evi- 
dently to have been if a fluid state. It is 
more or less porous, and cften contains in 
its cells a brilliant black magnetic powder, 
vhich is part of the ore inan unreduced 
state. It contain’ veins of malleable iron, 
and in fact appears to be a variable mix- 
fure of iron and highly carburetted steel. 
in some cakes the proportion of carbon 
approachies nearly to that which is contain- 
edin cast iron, which circumstance, added 
t its porous texture, sufficiently accounts 
for its extreme refractoriness. It appears 
however to contain nothing in its compo- 
sition which should prevent it from being 
manufactured into excelient steel. Mr. 
Mashet appears to be unacquainted with 
the ore from which this iron is prepared : 
specimens have lately come under our in- 
spection, and are evidently nothing else 
than the magnetic iron sand, found so 
sbundantly in various parts of the East 
and in Virginia. From the smallness of 
tke cakes the reduction must be persormi- 
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ed ina very simple way, and there is no 
doubt that all the bad qualities of wootz 
would speedily disappear under European 
treatment. There appears to bea strike 
ing resemblance between wootz and the 
tough hard iron, described by Agricold, 
which in his time was in great request for 
Kelmets. 


Q. abstract of Observations on a diurnal 
Variation of the Barometer, between 
the Tropics ; by J. Herspuren, Esq. 


From observations of the barometer 
placed thirteen feet above the level of the 
sea, it is found that itt settled weather, if 
the Indian seas, the mercury is generally 
stationary, and at its greatest height from 
eight in the morning till noon, from which 
time it falls till four in the afternoon, 
when it is at its lowest point: it then 
rises till between nine and ten at night, 
when it is at its greatest height again, at 
whieh it continues stationary till mid- 
night ; it then falls till four in the morn+ 
ing, after which it rises to its greatest 
height between seven and eight in the 
morning: thus, in twenty-four hours, the 
mercury experiences a double elevation 
and depression ; but the phazenomenon dif- 
fers on shore, and this double depression 
and elevation being confined chiefly to the 
tropical regions, they are called equa-tro- 
pical motions. This singular circumstance 
of the difference on land and sea was first 
observed at Bombay, where on land, pro- 
bably trom the vicinity to the sea, a small 
tendency only to these motions was per- 
ceived, and in ten days this tendency was 
very seldom perceptible ; and the same 
was observed at shore at Canton, where, 
during the months of October and Nc+ 
vember, a very little degree of tendency 
was at any time observed. Frequent ob- 
servations, in different voyages on sea and 
on shore, seeni to confirm this position, 


that in the tropical regions the air is sub- 


ject to something similar to the tides, but 
the effect of this property of the air is 
counteracted on land by some cause which 
future philosophers must discover. 


10. Concerning the Differences in the Mag- 
netic Needle on Board the livestigator, 
uvising froman Alteration in the Ship's 
Head ; by M.Vuinpers, Esq. Com 
mander, 


This difference is shewn in tables drawn 
up with great care, when the ship’s head 
was directed to ditferent points, and will, 
we presume, lead th commanders of out 
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Ships of war to pay particular attention to 
a circumstance which may be of so much 
importance to them in navigation. ‘That 
Jarge masses of iren in a ship should have 
an effect upon the compass is naturally to 
be expected, and the inferences from the 
observations and conjectures upon them 
by this writer, place the subject in the 
clearest light. He infers; Ist, that there 
was a difference in the direction of the 
magnetic needle on board his ship, when 
the sip’s head was pointed to the cast and 
when to the west, being easterly when 
the ship's head was west, and vice versi ; 
but when the ship’s head was north or 
south, the variation was the same as on 
shore. In other cases the error in varia- 
tion was pearly proportionate to the num- 
ber of poiats, which the ship's head wes 
from the north or south. ‘To account for 
these variations an attractive power is snp- 
posed fo be collected into something like 
a focal point, or centre of gravity, which 
in slips of war is near the centre of the 
ship, from the greater quantity of irou 
being collected in that quarter. This 
point is endued with the same kind of at- 
traction as the pole of the uenaisphere, 
where the ship is, and of course in New 
Holland, where these observations were 
made, the south end of the needle weuld 
be attracted and the north eyd repelled ; 
znd the attractive power of this point is 
sufliciently strong in a ship of war to in- 
terfere with the action of the magnetic 
poles, upon a compass placed in or near 
the binnacle. A fact of this kind may be 
easily verified, and it will be a reflection 


on our navy, if with so many ships of 


war, whose sityation is changed twice 
every twenty-four hours, it remains to be 
a matter of conjecture: an order from the 
admiralty that this circumstance should be 
attended to in our ships in the Qowns, 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and in the 
Thames, would ia three months plaee the 
subject out of the power of contradiction. 


11. The Physiology of the Stapes, one of 


the Bones of the Organ of hearing; de- 
duced from a comparative View of its 
Structure and Uses in different Aniinats. 
By Awruony Canuisye, log. FR. S. 


The stapes is so called from. its form, 
which in man, and most other of the mam- 
miailia, resembles the foot of a stirrup. 
Jn the brittleness and closeness of its tex- 
ture, ii bears a striking analogy to the 
bone of which the teeth are composed, and 
Like these organs also ceases to grow atter 
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-its ossification is completed, which takes 
place soon after birth. Motion is commnu- 
nicated to the stapes by the stapedeus 
muscle, and its peculiar use appears to be 
to press on the fluid contained in the laby- 
rinth, and thus produce an increased ten- 
sion of the membrane that closes the fe- 
nestra cochlee., The stapes is on the 
whole very similar in form in all the land 
mamumalia, except that in the marmot and 
guinea-pig an osseous bolt passes through 
the arch of the stapes so as to rivet it in its 
place, the peculiar use of which contriy- 
wace does not at present appear. ‘Those 
miamuualia that inhabit the waters, as the 
seal, walrus, and whale tribes, have the 
stapes more massive; the arch is more 
irregular in form; and in some species, as 
the porpoise, js reduced to a small round 
pertoration. 

Ia birds the stapes is wanting, together 
with the malleus and incus, but its place 
is supplied by a differently shaped organ 
called columella, which also is found in 
the cold-blooded amphibia, and in those 
extraordinary quadrupeds the ornythor- 
hynchus paradoxus and QO, hystrix. 


12. On an artificial Substance which pose 
sesses the principal characteristic Proper- 
ties of Fannin. By Cuances Hare 
curr, Esq. F. RS. 

21. Additional Experiments and Remarks, 
Sc. Sy Cuances Harcuerr, Esq, 
F.R.S. 


These two memoirs are the best in the 
whole, volume, and are in every way 
worthy of their excellent author. Mr, 
Hatchett having observed in his researches 
on lac, that by the long and powerful ac- 
tion of nitric acid on this substance, and 
some of the resins, a yellow solution was 
obtained, which by evaporation afforded a 
matter soluble both in water and alcohol, 
was induced to subject the bitumens to-a 
similar process. Jn these he observed 
that the first effeet of nitric acid was to 
separate a deep yellow mass, which, by. 
subsequent digestion in the same acid ar i 
ev gporation, yielded a substance extreme! 
similar to that which he had obtained ') 
the same means from the resins. Bat he 
observed, that besides the deep yellow 
miass in question, there was also formed 2 
dark brown solution, which he attributes! 
to the action of the acid on the uncom. 
bined carbon of the bitumen. ‘Lhis by- 
pothesis was proved to be true by sub- 
jecting charcoal in like manner to strong 
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nitric acid; in this case no yellow matter 
was separated, but the whole of the char- 
coal was dissolved by digestion, and form- 
ed areddish brown fluid, as in the former 
instances: by evaporation of the solution, a 
brown glossy substance with a resinons 
fractaie was obtained, which presented 
the following properties: it was soluble 
in cold water and aicohol, had a highly 
astringent flavour, afforded a buiky coal 
when heated, when dissolved in water 
reddened litmus-paper, precipitated me- 
tallic salts, of a chocolate brown colour, 
except muriat of gold, from which it 
threw down the metal in a reguline state. 
It also precipitated the earthy salts, and 
with glue or isinglass gave a copious sedi- 
ment insoluble in cold or hot water: so 
that in fact, in all its essential properties, it 
agreed with tannin, except in not being 
accompanied by mucilage and gallie acid, 
Not only vegetable but mineral coal, such 
as charred skin or isinglass, by a similar 
treatment, aftorded the same substance. 
Wood, in its natural state, gave with nitric 
acid a yellow viscid mass, but none of this 
matter resembling tannin, yet the same 
kind of wood when charred afforded tan- 
nin, but no yellow matter. Turpentine 
and sulphuric acid also yielded a small 
quantity of this tannin, when by the ac- 
tion of the latter the former had become 
quite black, but afforded none till this 
change of colour had taken place. But 
though wood must be charred in order to 
produce with nitric acid the substance in 
question, yet this is not absolutely neces- 
sary with cvery kind of vegetable matter. 
Indigo, for example, by simple digestion 
with nitric acid, atfords this tan-like sub- 
stance in abundance, as a!sq will most of 
the resins and balsams by ‘repeated abstrac- 
tions with this menstruum, but none of 
the gums or saccharine mucilages will af- 
ford the smallest quantity of it. Camphor 
when digested with sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards distilled, gives among other 
products a backish-brown resinaus sub- 
stance, which appears almost wholly to 
consist of tannin. 

One of the most remarkable differences 
between this and the natural tannin, is 
their habitude with nitric acid: the latter 
being wholly destroyed by it, while the 
former is produced by its agency, and 
when produced appears indestructible even 
by repeated distillation with this powerful 
acid. Even when combined with isin- 
glass, and then exposed to the action of 
nitric acid, it is found that the isin- 
glass, indeed, is destroyed, but the tannin 
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continues unchanged. The component 
parts of this artificial tannin are oxygen, 
carbon, and azot: when placed on a hot 
iron it emits an odour like that of burnt 
feathers, and by dry distillation at a low 
red-heat, it yields a large quantity of am- 
moniacal gas, and carbonic abid. 


13. The Case of a full-grown Woman in 
whom the Ovaria were deficient. By Mr. 
Cuyarzues Pears, F.L.S. Communi- 
cated by the Right Hon. Sir Joseru 
Banks, K. B. P. RS. 


The subject of this paper died in her 
29th year. At ten years old she ceased to 
grow, and ever after retained the appear- 
ance of a child. Her stomach was inca- 
pable of receiving more than a very small 
quantity of food at a time. She never 
menstruated, nor exhibited any other signs 
of puberty. On dissection, only the rudi- 
ments of ovaria were found, andthe other 
parts composing the uterine system, though 
perfect in organization, had never increase 
ed beyond their size in the infant state. 


14. A Description of Malformation in the 
Heart of an Infant. By Mr. Huew 
CuuDLEIGH STANDERT. Communicated 
by Anruony Canruisxe, Esq. FR. S, 


The child died at the age of ten days, 
and during life its respiration, tempera- 
ture, and muscular action, presented no- 
thing remarkable, except that the skin ex- 
hibited the blue colour that characterizes 
an imperfect pulmonary circulation. On 
dissection the heart was found to bear a 
strong resemblance to that organ in the 
amphibia, having only a single auricle and 
ventricle, and the pulmonary artery being 
wholly wanting. 


15. On a Method of analyzing Stones con- 
taining fixed Alkali, by Means of the Bo- 
racic Acid. By Wumrury Davy, Esq. 
F. R.S. Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution. 


The mineral to be examined is to be 
fuscd with twice its weight of boracic 
acid, the result of which is a glass soluble 
in nitric acid, and from which the earths 
and oxyds that it contains are to be sepa- 
rated by carbonated ammonia: the clear 
liquor being acidulated by nitric acid, the 
boracic acid is to be separated by evapora- 
tion, and the residual fluid, containing 
nitrat of ammonia and of the fixed alkali, 
contained originally in the stone, is to be 
evaporated to dryness: a temperature of 

6 
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450° Fahr. will then decompose the am- 

moniacal salt, and the other nitrat will be 

left behind. 

We are inclined to suspect that this me- 
thod is not so accurate as Klaproth’s, in 
which caustic barytes is used as the original 
solvent of the mineral to be examined. 
Beaumé has rendered it probable that bo- 
racic acid prepared by precipitation retains 
a portion of borax undecomposed, which, 
if true, will entirely vitiate the results of 
any analysis in which it is employed for 
the detection of an alkaii. 

16. On the Direction and Velocity of the 
Motion of the Sun and Solar System. By 
W. HerscukE., F. &. 8. &e. 

The moment the system of gravitation 
is allowed, the impossibility of the rest of 
any body in nature is evident. Every 
material object must be in motion: the 
planets round the sun, or rather both sun 
and planets round a common centre of 
gravity; this system will move round the 
nearest fixed star or similar system; in 
the same manner a variety of similar sys- 
tems will have a common centre of gra- 
vity, and this collection of systems will be 
connected with another collection of sys- 
tems, and so on ad infinitum; for from the 
little we can collect trom the small system 
in which we live, we can know little of 
the extent of the universe. We are limit- 
ed at present to a system, whose remotest 
object is not farther from us than a dis- 
tance which a body with the velocity of a 
ray of ight would pass over in two mil- 
lions of years: this system makes only 
one of innumerable similar systems, ail 
affected by the same principle of gravity, 
and their motions with each other will 
afford sufiicient employment for future 
philosophers. At prescut, it is an object of 
curiosity to ascertain the direction of the 
centre of gravity of the smal} diminutive 
system in which our sun is the greatest 
objecteand our earth forms so very incon- 
siderable a portion. The writer of this 
paper, so late as the year 1783, gave it as 
his opinion that our plavetary system had 
a motion, and this notion is more strengtii- 
ened by additional arguments. Ia 1783 
the writer conjectured that this motion 
was directed towards $ Herculis, not af- 
firming that the situation of that star was 
the exact point to which the motion was 
directed, as in a subject of such ditliculty 
more observations were requisite to ob- 
tain complete satisfaction. 

Since that time the apparent motions 
of several stars, by vulgar acceptation 
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called fixed stars, have been ascertained. 
These motions may arise either trom a 
real motion in the stars themselves, our 
solar system being at rest, or a real motion 
of the solar system the star being at rest, 
er the motion may result from the real 
motion both of the star and the solar sys- 
tem. The apparent motions of thirty-six 
stars in Dr. Maskelyne’s catalogue have 
laid the basis for our writer's deductions, 
from which, in a very ingenious manner, 
he endeavours to find out the point to 
which the solar motion is directed. The 
principle is simple, depending on the com- 
position and resolution of motion; but 
where objects are at such distance from 
us, and a small error will be attended with 
such fatal consequences, we cannot with 
great confidence rely upon the present 
caleulations: they carry with them, how- 
ever, a very great appearance of truth, and 
well deserve the particular attention of 
astronomers. @ Herculis has lost his 
prerogative ; and the point to which we 
and the inhabitants of the sun and planets 
are travelling in the immensity of space, 
is fixed in right ascension 245° 52! 30” and 
north polar distance 40° 22’. Farther ob- 
servations will probably deprive this new 
point of its honour ; but however future 
ages may improve in the investigation of 
the question, they will remember that the 
first attempt to solve it was made by 
Herschel. 


By 
Esq. 


17. Qa the Reproduction of Buds. 
Tuomas Anprew Kwyicut, 
F. R. S. 

Every tree in the ordinary course of its 
growth generates in each season those buds 
which expand in the succeeding spring ; 
but if these buds be destroyed in the win- 
ter, or during the early part of the spring, 
other buds are generated which perform 

he office of their predecessors, except that 

they never produce blossoms. ‘These se- 
condary buds, according to Duhamel, 
spring from pre-organized germs, but the 
existence of which has never been proved. 

Irom some experiments detailed in this 

paper (which, however, do not appear to 

us to be entirely conclusive), Mr. Knight 
supposes these buds to arise from the la- 
teral vessels of the a}burnum. 

18. Some Account of two Mummies of the 
Fgyptien Ibis, one of which was in a re 
markably perject State. By Joun Pear; 
son, Esq. F. RLS. 

This psper dees not admit of abridge- 








of 
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ment, and we only notice it to suggest to 

Mr. Pearsen, that a much safer and more 

etFectual method of removing the bituinen 

with which the most perfect of these spe- 

cimeis was enveloped, would be by di- 

gestion in warm alcohol, or oil of turpen- 

tine, rather than having recourse to the 

knife or scissars. 


19. Observations on the singular Figure of 
the Planet Saturn. By W. Herscuet, 
FF. 2.8. &e. 

Saturn has been hitherto conceived to 
be distinguished from the other planets 
only by its ring and the number of its 
moons: the researches of this writer, assist- 
ed by the excellence of his instruments, 
has discovered another very singular qua- 
lity in this remarkable body. In 1789 he 
measured the equatorial and polar diame- 
ters,and being prepossessed that the planet 
was spheroidical, he was not then attentive 
to the circumstances, which afterwards 
very forcioly struck his attention. In this 
paper are given many curious observations 
niide since April 12, 1805, and the flat- 
tening at the poles was soon discovered io 
be far greater than in the planet Jupiter. 
Repeated observations destroyed its sphe- 
roidical figure, tor the planet is flattened at 
the poles, and the spheroid that would have 
arisen from the diminution of the polar 
diamcter is moditied by sone other cause, 
which the wviter attributes to the ativac- 
tion of the ring. The flattening resembles 
a parallelogram, one of whose sides is the 
equatorial, the other the polar diameter, 
with the four corners rounded off so 2s to 
Jeave both the equ:torial and polar regions 
flatter, than they would be iu a regular 
spheroidieal figure. On May 30 it was 
concluded, that the points of the greatest 
curvatare were icaily in Jatitude 45 de- 
grees, and on ditlcreut nights various di- 
ameters were measured, whose dimensions 
in proportional parts are given as follows: 
The diameter of the greatest curva- 


ture - - - - 36 
The equatorial diameter - - 35 
The polar diameter = - - - 32 
Latitude of the largest diameter 43° 20’ 


‘These observations will lead to new en- 
quiries into the nature of the ring, and 
tue opposite influence of two centripetal 
and two centrifugal forces. 

29. On the Magnetic Attraction of Oryds 
of Iron. By ‘Timoruy Lane, Esq, 
F. R, S. 


ee Se ae ie ae 
In this paper we find nothing original 
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or worthy of notice, except a mistake. 
Mr, Lane affirms that mere oxyds of iron 
are not magnetic, but that they acquire a 
susceptibility of being acted on by the 
magnet when chemically combined with 
inifimimable matter, Surely, in the pre- 
sent state of chemical and mineralogical 
science, no one who attends to these sub- 
jects, except Mr. Lane, can be ignorant 
of the exisience of native magnetic oxyd 
of iron, or supposes that the action of in- 
flammable matter on the magnetic oxyd, 
as tar as is necessary to render it magneti- 
cal, is any other than the simple abstrac- 
tion of a part or the whole of iis oxygen. 


22. On the Discovery of Palladium: Obser- 
vations on other Substances found with 
Platina, by Witt1am Hype Wot- 
Laston, M.D. Sec. It. S. 


The first section of this paper relates to the 
new metal called iridium. ‘The ore of this 
metal is almost always mixed with common 
platina: itis in the form of metallic grains of 

a lamellar texture, perfectly unmatleable, 
harder than platina, and of greater specific 
gravity, amounting ta 19.5, while that of 
crude platina does not excced 17.7, and 
contains osmium as well as iridium. 

The method by which Dr. W. origin- 
ally procured palladium from crade pla- 
tina was the following. Having dissolved 
the ore in niire-muriatic acid, he threw 
down a yeliow precipitate by sal ammo- 
niac. This precipitate being re-dissolved 
in the same menstruum, sal ammonide was 
again employed for its precipitation. ‘he 
yellow powder thus procured being sepa- 
rated. a bar of iron was placed in the clear 
liquor, which soon threw down a black 
powder that had escaped the action of the 
amunoniacal salt, From this precipitate lead, 
irou, and a little copper, were extracted by 
means of muriatic acid, and the residue 
by digestion in nitric acid atiorded a deep 
brownish-ved solution. A small quantity 
of mereury was now added, and shaken 
(the liquer being previously warmed) till 
it acquired the consistence of an amalgam. 
This amalgam, after exposure to a red 
heat, left behind a white metallic button, 
intusible before the blow-pipe, and form- 
ing a red solution with nitric acid, from 
which it was not precipitable by uitre or 
sal ammoniae ; hence it was presumed to 
be a peculiar metal, and was named palla- 
dium. A much more expeditious method, 
however, of procuring this metallic suk- 
stance has since been discovered by Dr. W. 


“ ‘To a solution of crude platina, whethey 
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rendered neutral by evaporation of redun- staple mineral described in Art. 7. by Mr. 
slant acid, o¢ saturated by addition of potash, Bayy. It occurs here in minute capillary 
of soda, or ammonia, by lime or magnesia, crystals upon quartz, or in mamiilary pro- 
by mercury, by copper, or by iron, and also iiherances of the size of small peas, in the 
whether the platina has or has not been preci- ile: tel Hheeen all qammene amaline 
pitated from the solution by sal amimonia, it is ee See ee = wn 
necessary to ald a solution of piussiate af mer The general result of Mr. Gregor’s analy- 
cury, for the precipitation of the palladium, Sis of it agrees very satisfactorily with Mr, 
Generaliy for a few seconds, and sometines Davy’s; but the watery empyreumatic 
for afew minutes, there will be no appear- fluid which it contains was subjected to 
ance of any precipitate; but in a short time particular examination. Wheu the crys- 
the whoie selution becomes slightly turbid, tals of this substance are distilled in a 
a a tiocculent precipitate is graduaily form- glass recort, a fluid passes over, anda white 
ed, of a pale yello: vish-white, colour. "This oo : ioe ca the arch of the revort. The 
srecipitate consists wholly of prussiate of pale"? ee ne ane nee nee pioccete - 
Can. and when he: ited will be found to Watery liquid has a paculiar e. pyreuma- 
vield that meial in a pure state, amounting tic odour, changes litmus paper to a faint 
io about 4or 5 tenths per cent. upon the reddish hue, gives no precipitote with ni- 
quantity of ore dissolved.” trat of silver, and 2 scareely percepiible 
one with nitrat of mercary. The sablim- 
ed crust contained lead, and appeared to be 
nothing more than the substance of the 
retort corroded by an acid, for it reddened 
Jitmus-paper ; but Ghis acid ia its charae- 
: “ _ appears mat: ‘rally to differ both from 
23. Experiments on a mineral Substance for- the flauoric and phosphoric. 


This valuable paperconcludes with some 
inter voting remarks on the properties by 
which platina and palladium on the one 
hand resemble, and on the other differ 
from each other, 


merly supposed ta be Zeolite ; with some — ‘The jatter part of this paper contains 
Remaths _ two ~ of Uran-glimemr. some weil-selected and apparently accurate 
y the Ter. Grecor. Conmu- experiments on some yellow and green 
aicated by Reis s Hatenerr, Esq. crystals that accompany the preceding 
rR S. mineral: the quantity of them was too 


The first of these substanees is raisedin small for a regular analysis, but they were 
the urine called stenza gwyn, in Cornwall, feund to contain, orga" oxyd of uraniuin, 
and appears to be the same as the Barn- lime, siiex, and oxyd of lead, 


Arr. Uf.—Transactions of the Rovl 5 ciety of Edinburgh, Cheing the Continuation of Part 
I. together with Part 1, Y the 5thVolume.) Ato, 


THE publication of the first fasciculus Most sanguine. This Mr. Bonar, building 
of this calanian preceded the commence- 0" the foundation of Mr, Lennep, has at- 
mient of ear annual labours: in our first tempted with respect to the Greek prepo- 
volume will be found an account of the sitions, which he treats in alphabetical 
second fasciculus, and at an interval of order. 
three years the third and last of the fifth The principtes which Mr. Bonar lays 
volume comes under our notice. down as postulates are the following : that 

to every preposition one primary radical 

Disquisitions on the Origin and radical idea was origiully ailixed; that this idea 
Sense of the Greck Prepusiiions. By Was for the most part taken from sensible 
James Bonar, Fiat. 8. Edin, objects 5 and that from this radical sense 
: all the secondary applications may either 

So much light has been thrown on jmaiediately or circuitously be traced. He 
grammar in general, and on the structure — farther supp ses, 
of the English —- in pa rticular, by 
the ingenious theory first fully develope qT “Phat all of them were originally eith t 
by Mr. Horne Tooke, that the application nouns or participles, most of them verbal a4- 
of the same priuciples to other languages, jectives, at first usually joined with some coum 
expecially those radically different from "00, substantive to complete the: seuses 
oir own, has become an object peculiarly “Sige con orgie y ase, Come at lenge tn 
desirable. The origin of the ancient ve dropped, as unnecessary to be expresses, 

‘ 2 é being tninediately implied and understood, 
tongues is, however, enveloped 1 80 -Erom this it will likewse follow, that ia the 
much obscurit Ys that an approximation to junction of these words with other nouns, the 
the truth, not destitute of probability, is primitive rule of construction by which they 


yo i! be hoped for | , ms tentenctal & — were fia: idk os 
pert j laps aia that can be ht Pea 40) ny the Were joined Wi achtuices, Was Uial Wiicn ds 
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termed the geintive or ablative absolute; a 
construction of senicnces, waich though stig- 
matized, and peiaps not unustly, by Lord 
Montucddo, as lame and gaping, yet vas pro- 
bably of extensive use in tne early stages of 
human speech, when bare co-existence of 
phenomena or events, (the precise idea de- 
noted by this mode of construction), was more 
attended to than that ieutual relation, and 
dependance, tue gradual discovery of which 
alterwards gave rise to more compact and 
connected forms of expression.” 





i 


We shall mention the radical idea which 
Mr. Bonar attributes to each of the pre- 
positions : our limits will not permic us 
to attend him through the detail of the 
application. 

Aut, with the related words 2x2 and 
eu.c1s, isderived from a supposed obsolete 
primitive, a@uw, to embrace or grasp. 
Avzt, therefore, with a substantive un- 
derstood, means place or object grasped 
or comprehended. The Greek prunitive 
is supposed to be preserved, in a metapho- 
rical sense, in the Latin amo. 

‘Lhe analysis of the particle a2 is ac- 
knowledged to be difficult. ‘The radical 
Kita is supposed by Dr. Moor and Mr. 


Bonar to be, back, backward, reversed, 
ty, oval ] | ‘k HH NICO he COCO che r ne 
aced back, ence the secondary mean- 


ings of direction upward, iteration, passave 
through, i.e. backward and forward, sur- 
sum et deorsum. These explications cer- 
tainly suit a great number of passages ia 
which the word eccurs; bet what shail 
we say as to the power of this preposition 
in the word analogy, or its use in such 
phrases as the following, racay a+’ ootvay, 
ycovey werdaarustey? The early state 
ot language is however so obscure, that, as 
Mr. Bonar justly remarks, ‘ under every 
root we necd not be surprized to find 
blanks in the analogy, which no ingenuity 
or conjecture can now possibly supply.”* 

Avzt, by Lennep, Scheidins, and our 
author, is supposed to be a case of an ab- 
solute noun, avs, a face or front. This 
explication, we believe, may suit all the 
uses of which this preposition is suscep- 
tible, and is confirmed by the correspond- 
ence which, in some instances, it possesses 
with the Latin ante. 

Aro is considered as the fragment of an 


ws 
v2 


* “ The continuity of meaning may perhaps b 
On OF OVer, yEvTEW AYA OxNTTEW, TATAY ay VEAAada, 
sometimes included in aya, is to be referred to th 
German av, are perhaps allied to the Greek ava.” 
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obsolete adjective, meaning, with its sub- 
stantive understood, a distant point—point 
of departure—point of origin. This word 
is well illustrated by a comparison with 
the English from, Scotch and Saxon fra, 
Gothic fairra, the root of the English fur, 
and of the old English and German frende, 
a toreigner, The English word of or af, 
far or rgmote, is probably cognate wath 


ig 
wa 


vas Py 

Aiz, from 4, whose radical meaning 
is supposed by Mr. Bonar to have becn, to 
bore or pierce. Hence the senses of @ 
through, across, between, distance or in- 
terval 2s applied to time, through, after. 
It is also used to express causation, instru- 
mental, formal, material, end final. 

Ess, supposed to be a participle trom é, 
the root of 7x21, to sit. 

Ex, from exx, the parent of eixw, to 
yield, 

Ev, from ev, or w, to clothe. Hence 
the sense of being included or compre- 
hended. 

Ex, from exw, supposed to mean, to 
touch closely; whence emsuzs, I adjoin 
myself, 1 tollow. 


Lo 
bay 


cyyet 


cvee 


en 
cle 


« Eg, the root, having this radical meaning, 
its cognate and derivative ix, must express the 
same idea; and as am appears to be a mutilated 
verbal adiective, with its substantive understood, 
it is properly and literally object pressed, acbered 
to, oF object touched closely 5 and this signification it 
retains whether applied to place, time, Or relation. 

“1. As applied to place. 

“HH opaicn xvrivderas imi ris redmens, “ the ball 
rolls upon the table,’"—* the ball rolls —object 
pressed by it, or adhered to in so doing,—the 
table.” ‘O 2190s awiares ixi rv xiv, © the stone 
falls upon the ground,” the stove fatls,—object 
pressed or adhered to by its fall,—the ground.” 


© "Onisw Ct wrortas ixi ynvolv Aysiwy. Homer. 


“to destroy many of the Greeks at or beside the 
hips,’"—* to destroy many,—place or objects 
lose touched in doing so,—the snips.” Kad i%ec8x 
3x1 rhv isiay, to sit down at or beside the hearth.” 
—-to sit down,—place touched, or closely ad- 
hered to ia sitting,—the hearth.” Ed6cia én* 
e9e7ay ca%e7sa, Euciip), “a straight line stand. 
ing upon a straight line,”’—“ a straight line 
standing,—place or object adhered to, pressed, 
or close touched in its stancinz,—another 
straight line.” °Ex’ Aiyurre ciev,f (Tuvcyp.), 
“to flow towards Egypt,”—* to flow,—place 
adhered to, pressed, or touched in its flowing,— 
Egypt.” ’ 


+5 


e tolerably preserved by the following genealogy 
up, upward, backward. The sense of agreement 
e first of these meanings. ‘Ihe English oz, and the 


+ “ This example is directly against Dr. Moore's hypothesis, that #x! with the genitive denotes, 


motion upor, and with the accusative, motion directed 1 


ypon ; here it has the latter signification with the 


genitfve.- "The same thing holds in many other instances, in the best and most accurate Greek 


writers.” 


ad 
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«2, As applied to time, 
“ Tis mgiros; tis 6& imi meiirw; Eurir, 


% who first, and who next after the first 2?” “who 
firs.—and who adhering to, pressing, or close- 
touching the first,”"—* just after the first ?” 


“VOxun tx’ oxvn ancien. Tomer. 


“pear grows old after pear,”"—* pear prows 
old—event close-touched in point of time,— 
the growing old of another pear. 


“ » t a Se ’ ~ . * 
ma OT TOY CARES ETE TLITOY NMS AVVTTN. 


Dion. Groc. 


“ As much asa ship of burden would pass in 
three days,”—* would pzss,—period achered to, 
touched or reached in this passage,—ihe third 
day.” 

« As applied | to re lat fon, possession, or occ: pet: ‘on. 

“ Tay vray rx atv Esiv Ep? tuly, rH CE Tbe cD” 
tuiv, (Epvicr.), “ Of things sume are in our 
power , others not,’—* some are so consiituted, 
that the object adhered to, pressed, or 
touched ft by wey is the lin e of our power, er 
the line of our reach.” "Earl rots ysyernyatvos 
Aareris Gigav, * to be displeased in consequence 
of what has taken place,”—* to be disple: ised, — 
point or object which the displeasure touc hes, 
or adheres to,—the things that have ha; ppened, - 
‘O ini riv Snotiwy rorjary “ the officer over the 
public accounts.”—* ihe person so © ceupied,— 
that the public accounts are the obj ect toucned 
or adhered to in his occupztion.”* 


clesee 


© Ofrives Caves tal wiv Sarioas, 

Eni x’ sikamivass, xxi wacd devrvoss, 

Edgoyro. Evrirrp. 
« Who invented songs as an accompaniment at 
festivals, at convivial entertainments, and at 
feastings,"—“ songs,—object’ or event which 
they are made to adhere to, touch, or closely 
accompany ,—festivals and entertainments.” 


The etymology given of xaz7a is inge- 
nions, but dubious. Ke», the absolute 
primitive of “zit, Must have meant, to 
Jaydown. From the analogical system, it 
is inferred that xzw had the same signifi- 
cation ; whence it is supposed that x27, 
place of laying or lying, has been derived. 

Mera is derived by “Mr. Bonar from the 
obsolete 2, to go, preserved in the Latin, 

and is explained as denoting the object by 
which motion is directed. Hence the sig- 
nifications of with, among, and after. The 
last sense is very well explained in the hy- 
pothesis of Mr. Bonar; that of mere ac- 
companiment is not equally well adapted 
to it. In this sense the Greek word seems 
to have an affinity with the German mit 
and imitte. 

IIzzx is supposed to be an old substan- 
tive noun, signifying side or flank, to 
which raza “and par are rg worsens io 
be of analo; gous import and derivation. 









“he idea is at least ingenious, and is well 
illustrated by the English preposition 
beside. 

Ilezs is conjectured to be merely a ¢on- 
tracted dative of rszas, a boundary. 

With respect to the preposition 770, 
Mr. Bonar adopts the supposition of Schei- 
lius, that it is a part of va2o; contracted, 
denoting object in front. ‘The formation 
of the English preposition fer is, on this 
occasion, very plausibly accounted for, 


“ I may add here, that our English preposition 
fors appears to have a similar origin with the 

Greek og>. In the "Exca [Tregorvra, indeed, a 
diferent source is assigaed to “the J ingli sh for 5 ; 
it issaid to bean abbreviation of the Saxon furix “> 
Had lord Monboddo er Mr. Harris 
aseribed to it such a genealogy, how ea 
Horne Tooke and Dr. Beddoes have ridiculed 
the fancy of originating a preposition from the 
abstract and metaphysical idea of causation. 
In fact, this derivation is far-fetched, and it evi- 
dently required no smatl stra: ning to EWist some 
of the applications of Sor into the line of cause 
and effect. Without going so far,a plain and 
obvious origin of it may be found in the word 
fore; and upon ex: amination I t} 4 ink it will be 
found, that for in English, and wed in Greek, and 
pro in Latin, as well as the vor or fiir, means, in 
its radical sense, position befire; with this diffe. 
rence only, that io Latin, English,and German, 
the word denoting the fore object generally 
follows the preposition, but in Greek “precedes 
it. In inglish, therefore, the preposition fer 
may bea always taken as meaning simply ofject. 
dudes: ofject in ail the phrases in which the 
author of the Diversions of Purley has put cause as 
the meaning of for, and itis easy to observe 
how naturally and exactly the sentences may be 
resolved.” 





a cause. 


IIcos, as well as meci, is deduced from 
Tz pass a termination. 

Luv is traced to cw, preserved in the 
Latin, to sew or join together. No difti- 
culty occurs in the common usage of the 
word. 

Yxrzo is supposed to be a descendant of 
the comparative form of an obsolete ad- 
jective ‘ures, high, from which ‘vyyass 
and ‘vrars¢ remain. Similar to this, it is 
remarked, is the analogy of the English 
preposition over. The words, up and 
upper, seem also to present a conformity 
with the Greek. 

Tro, the preposition of contrary means 
ing to ‘vrec, is singularly supposed to be 
derived from the same root, thus, ‘v7’ ives, 
under the mud, i.e. the mud being the 
higher object. 

The appendix to th's paper contains 
some remarks on the system of Greek 


* Perhaps, in this and similar phrases, there is a reference to the secondary sense of imu, «tO 


handle or work upon,—hence to mana 


ge ;—t! ve same secms to hold in such exnressions as 6 émi ris 


wortos, “the governor of the city,’ ’—“he who is so placed—that the object Landied or managed by 


him is the city. 
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analogy as developed by Hemsterhusius 
and his disciples. Of the general truth of 
this sysiem, as explained by Valekenaér 
mm his treatise, entitled ** Observationes 
Academica, quibus via munitur, ad ori- 
gincs Gracas investigandas ;"" namely, 
that the Greek language, like the oriental 
tiatects, is reducible to rests of simple 
jorms, commonly devoting qualities or 
actions, Mittle doubt, we think, ean be en- 
teriained by those who have carefully ex- 
amined its tendencies. The way is not 

crhaps yet cleared for the successful pur- 
svit of the subject any further. With the 
view of arriving at that great desideratum, 
the development of the ultimate straec- 
ture of language, Mr. bonar preposes a 
few considerations, which however he 
does not profess to consider as more than 
imperfect hints. The radical force he 
supposes to reside in the consonant, and 
accordingly be gives a table of the various 
modifications ef force which seem to him 
to te deneied by the consonants of the 
Greck alphabet. It however unfortunately 
happens that the alphabet adopted by him 
is not the primitive one of the Grecks, 
but one containing, with the exception of 
the theta, all their most recent improve- 
ments and alterations, 

On the whole, the perusal of this paper 
has afforded us niuch pleasure. {t is at 
once ingenious, learned, and temperate. 
3t must at the same time be remembered 
that the utmost which can, im mest cases, 
be conceded to speculations of thts nature, 
is probability ; and it is a ciwcumstance in 
the memoir of Mr. Bonar, which we con- 
sider as very favourable, that in most in- 
stances he seems to claim no more. 


34. Experiments and Ohservations upon the 
Contraction of Water by Heat at low 
Temperatures, By Vromas Cuarnes 
Horr, M.D. FR.LS. Professor of Che- 
mistry inthe University of Edinburgh. 


a! 

The experiments by which that remark- 
able anomaly (namely the expansion of 
water as its temperature is lowered from 
about 40” Fahr. to the point of its conge- 
Jattion) bas been proved by Crowne, Deluc, 
and Biagden, were made in ihermomeier- 
shaped vessels. On this account it has 
most absurdly been objected, 

«That the dimensions and capacity of the 
tastrument undergo so much change, from 
variation of temperature, that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine how much of 
the apparent anomaly ought to be imputed 
to such changes, and that it is not improbable 
that the whole of it may be ascribed to 
then,” 
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To justify us in calling this an absurd 
objection, it is sufficient to observe, that if 
the apparent enlargement of bulk in water 
a it is cooling below 40”, were caused by 
2 contraction of the vessel, the same effect 
ought to take place when the thermome- 
ter-tube is filled with mercury or alcoho}, 
in which case the fluid in all the common 
thermometers, instead of sinking uniformly 
from 40’ to 32°, as the temperature dimi- 
nishes, ought on the contrary to ascend. 

The experiments, theretore, of tir, 
Hope, contained im this paper, cannot be 
considered as of any very great importance, 
since they only confirny results of which 
there was good reason to doubt: they are 
entitled, however, to the praise of neatness 
and precision. A glass jar was filled with 
water at 32°, and two thermametets were 
suspended in it, the one half an inch from 
the bottem, the other an equal distance 
from the top of the water: the jar was 
then exposed to the air at the temperature 
of 60°, and it appeared that the coldest 
water occupied the upper part of the res- 
sel till the temperature ot the whole was 
brought to 38”: from this point up to 54°, 
when the experiment was terminated, 3 
contrary arrangement took place, the cold- 
est water occrpying the bottom of the 
vessel. The next experiment was the con, 
verse of the preceding. The jar was fill- 
ed with water at 53° and placed ina cool. 
ing medium, and till the temperatuse of 
the whole mass was feduced to 40’, the 
lower thermometer indicated a smaller de- 
gree of heat than the upper one ; but tron, 
40° to 34°, the tensperature of the whole at 
the conclusion of the experiment, the up-+ 
per part of the column of water was uni- 
formly ealder than the lower part. In 
another experiment heat was applied ta 
the middle of a colunan of ice-cold water ; 
and the lower thermometer, till the tem- 
perature rose to 39°, coustantly mdicated 
a higher degree of heat than the upper 
one: above this temperature the contrary 
took place. The converse of this experi- 
ment then was tried witha corresponding 
result. Hence it appears that the contrac- 
tion of water while it is. heating, from 32° 
to 40’, is real, and not dependant on the 
expansion of the vessel in which it is cone 
tained. 

The rematnder of the volume is ocen-. 
pied by the history of the society, and con- 
tains an excellent biographical memwir of 
Dr. Hutton, by professor Playfair, and a 
very meagre unsatisfactory one of Dr, 


Black, by Dr, Ferguson. 














REES'S NEW CYCLOPEDIA. 877 


Att. Thl—The New Cyclopedia, or universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciesces. 
ABRAHAM Ress, BD. Do RLS. with the Assistance ef eminent professional Geailemen 


Vol. LV. 4to. 


TO our opinion formerly expressed of 
the genuetal merits of this highly respect- 
able publication we have Kittle to add, We 
perceive with pleasure, however, that the 
biegraphical, geographical, and historical 
acticles, which appeared in the former vo- 
dumes te occupy a disproportionate space, 
are in the present very judiciously restrain- 
ed withia narrower limits, to the manifest 
advantage of these articles themselves, as 
well as of the werk at large. It appears 
alse from the annexed list of contributors, 
that the editor has succeeded in adding to 
the number of his former associates, some 
very ablemen in various departments, trom 
whom the Cyclopedia cannot fail of deriv- 
ing much credit and advantage. It may 
perkaps be acceptable to our readers to 
have some of the leading articles in the 
present volume pointed cut to their notice. 

The first article of importance that ov- 
curs is Battie: this, however, auhappily for 
human nature, is a subject of such magni- 
tude as only to admit of being treated in 
a summary manner in a work like the pre- 
sent: i¢ will be found, nevertheless, to 
coniain some curious aud interesting his- 
torical matter. 

Several very good biegraphical memoirs 
eccur in the course of the velume. ‘The 
pious ard acute Rickard Baxter is comme- 
morated in a manner worthy of his high 
merit. Cardinal Becket’s character is es- 
timated with much geod-sense and inipar- 
tiality, not depreciating his splendid abili- 
ties, nor denying that he applied them but 
too often te the accomplishment of very 
pernicigus designs. 

Bishop Berkley is the subject of a very 
interesting article, which, however, will 
be reckoned imperfect, as not containing 
a short summary of the arguments by 
which his ingenious system of metaphysics 
ts supported. ‘Lhe account of Bonoxcini, 
the celebrated opera-composer, will also 
be read with much pleasure. 

The subject of Beards, and the reverence 
or intolerance which this emblem of man- 
hood has experienced in different ages and 
various countries, gives occasion to the dis- 
play of extensive reading, and affords mach 
curious information. ‘Lhe conmoen error 
that the North American Indians are na- 
turally beardless is very properly noticed, 
and shown to be a mere mistake. 

The article Bell is valuable for the hiss 
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torical and antiquarian infermatioh iat it 
communicates, bat would be niore perfect 
if it contained besides something of the 
mnisical history of bells. 

Of the geegraphical and historical arti- 
cles, Beagui and the Birman empire will 
be esteemed, perhaps, as the most mteresi- 
ing: they are ably treated of without 
being difiuse, are full but not tedious, and 
entertaining bat not superficial. 

The propertion of chemistry and mine- 
talogy contained in this volume is bus 
small: Benzote @cid, Rie, Bismuth, aod 
Bere, are the only articles of much im- 
portance: these, however, are treated sut- 
ficiently at leagth to atford a clear and sa- 
tisfactory view of the present state of our 
knowledge concerning these substances. 

Two extiemely important papers on the 
construction and history of Blast furnaces 
for the suselting of iron, and of Blowing 
machines, beth of them, we presume, trom 
the per of Mr. Mushet, deserve toa be es- 
pecially pointed aut, fer the accuracy of 
their details, and their high practical uti- 
lity. 

The comparative anatomy of Birds i¢ 
treated of at length: but few, except pro- 
fessional men, will be able to judge of the 
merit of the communication. To the 
merchant and man of business we may re- 
commend the perusal of the articles Lilt 
and Boxed, as containing a very satisfactory 
summary of the legal cnactnicuts on these 
important subjects. 

In ecclesiastical history there occurs the 
article Bishop, which cannat fail of obtaine 
ing the praise of impartiality and research. 
from moderate men of all parties. But: 
the longest, niast laboured, aud most ex- 
ecllent article iu the whole volume is 
Bible. It chictly relates te the literary his- 
tory of the sacred bovk, and from the ree 
searchvs of Kernicott, Lowth, and other 
distinguished critics, is collected a mass of 
extremely interesting information with re 
gard to the Hebrew Bible, and its most 
valued editions, the Greek Bible or Septua- 
gint, the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Conti 
and Satidic versions of the Old and New 
Testament, the Eeliopic, Arwenian, and 
Persic versions, and all the principal Eng 
lish translations of this most unportant 
ot al] books, from Wickluke’s, in the yeat 
1370, to king James's, in 1003. 












CHAPTER XXIN, 


- EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ALL the original researches on the various subjects of Experimental 


Philosophy 


which the last year has produced, are contained in the Philosophical Transactions 
noticed in the preceding chapter. The essays of the late Dr. Irvine will be perused 
with curiosity, if not with satisfaction, by all who recollect the share which this philo- 
sopher had in those early investigations on the subject of caloric, which led to our 
present knowledge of this important agent. ‘The ‘‘ Conversations on Chemistry” by 


a lady, form by far the best companion to the lecture-room that we have seen, and 


may safely be recommended te the confidence and careful perusal of the young 


student. 


Art. I.—Essays, chiefly on Chemical Subjects. 


a 


By the late Witttam Irvine, JZ. D, 


F.R.S. Ed. Lecturer in Materia Medica and Chemistry in the University of Glasgow : 


and by his Son, Wituram Irvine, MZ. D. 


THE name of Dr. Irvine must be fa- 
miliar to al] our philosophical readers, as 
one intimately connected with the disco- 
veries that were made about forty years 
ago on the subject of heat. His ideas 
were novel and ingenious, and have in 
6ome measure served as a basis for the 
hypothesis of the present day. His situa- 
tion as a public lecturer afforded him an 
opportunity of making his peculiar opi- 
nions known to his pupils, but he never 
gave them tothe world in any other fori; 
and we learn from his son, the editor of 
the present volume, that the MSS. which 
he left behind him are in so imperfect a 
state, that the deficiency cannot now be 
supplied. We certainly think it a subject 
of regret, that a man possessed of so 
much originality and justness of concep- 
tion should have been deterred by timi- 
dity, indifference, indolence, or whatever 
may have been the motive, from promul- 
gating his opinions through the mediue 
of the press ; a plan whichis no less fa- 
vourable for the dittusion ef knowledge, 
than for the reputation of the individual, 
Under these circumstances, the present 
Dr. Irvine, anxjous to vindicate the fame 
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of his father, and to set forth his opiniogs 
and hypatheses in their true point of view, 
resolved to draw up some essays, in which 
he has endeavoured to give an account of 
the speculations of his father upon the sub- 
ject of heat, to explain the doctrine of capa- 
cities, and to subjoin an answer to such 
objections as have been made to it: these 
form the first part of this volume. The 
second part consists of a number of mis-, 
cellaneous essays, written at different 
times by the elder Mr. Irvine for a literary 
society at Glasgow : the third is composed 
of some original essays by the editor. 

The preface concludes with some re- 
marks upon the black oxid of manganese : 
the metallic nature of this substance was 
first announced by Scheele in the year 

774; but it appearsfrom Dr. Irvine's 
MSS. that he was acquainted with its mes 
tallic properties before this period, and had 
stated his opinions in his lectures. Mr. 
Watt had also performed some experi-+ 
ments which led him to the same conclu- 
sion, The editor properly observes, that 
as the experimeuts to which he refers are 
acknowledged not to have been publish- 
ed, be cannot be cousidered as attempting 





























to deprive the Swedish chemist of any 
share of his merit. It is, however, a fact 
in this history of chemistry which de- 
serves to be recorded. 

The first essay, which is on the nature“ 
of heat, must. rather be considered as an 
introduction to what follows, than as it- 
self containing much new information, or 
giving much insight into the opinions of 
Di. Irvine.” ‘The principal hypotheses 
that have been proposed on this subject 
are brought under review, aud the princi- 
pal arguinents are briefly stated that have 
been urged for and against each of them. 
The author touches upon the theory of 
Scheele, which is now acknowledged to 
be without foundation, and afterwards 
dwells somewhat more at large upon one 
attributed to Dr. Gibbes, which supposes 
that caloric is compounded of the nega- 
tive and positive electricities. We deem 
it quite superfluous to enter upon-a refu- 
tation of an epinion, built entirely upon 
the obscure phenomena of Galvanism, 
which unwarrantably assumes some im- 
portant data, and which after all appears 
to be without any recommendation, except 
merely that of explaining the action of the 
Galvanic trough. We think it one of 
the most abortive attempts at theory that 
has ever encountered our criticism. Some 
persons, as is well known, conceive heat 
to be identical with the electric fluid, 
others with light; it shews analogies to 
‘each of these, but the author points out in 
each ca:e circumstances which demon- 
strate their dissimilarity. 

As a decisive proof that heat is a mate- 
rial substance, and not merely a quality of 
bodies, the experiment is brought forward, 
in which it is shown to be transmissible 
through the Torricellian vacuum. If a 
perfect vacuum could be formed, the ar- 
gument would be decisive; but as the au- 
thor properly remarks, although the air 
be excluded, light, electricity, and perhaps 

ther substances may remain in it. He 
then adverts to the experiments of Dr. 
Herschel on radiant heat, which have 
been considered by many philosophers as 
decisive in proving that heat is a distinct 
body from light. Objections have, how- 
ever, been raised against these experi- 
ments by Mr. Leslie, objections which, 
though not demonstrative of the fallacy of 
the experiments, must render us less po- 
sitive in the inferences which we draw 
from them. Our author considers the 
deoxidating rays on the violet side of the 
spectrum as unfavourable to Dr. Herschel’s 
opinion, but we do not perceive on what 
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this sentiment is grounded, After fully 
considering the subject, he furuts the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 


“Upon the whole, the hypothesis of 
the materiality of heat, which can be sup- 
ported by many ingenious arguments, aad 
which is highly convenient for the expli- 
cation of various chemical phenomena, 
yet seems to want somewhat of the clear- 
ness of complete proof.” 


The other leading theory respectin 
heat, that it consists merely ip motion, 
formerly nuntbered among its advocates 
the brightest ornaments of science, and 
has still some respectable adherents. It 
is, however, difficult to form a clear con- 
ception of the kind of motion required, 
and we know that all motion does not 
produce heat. After these remarks upon 
the nature of heat, the author ofters some 
observations upon the temperature at 
which bodies become luminous. He gives 
an account of some experiments which his 
father performed upon beiling mercury, 
and concludes from them that Newton 
fixed the point tooiow. The essay finishes 
with some observations upon the equili- 
brium of temperature, and particularly 
upon the theory of radiation as proposed 
by Pictet: this he inclines to as the most 
probable ; but the circumstance of a body” 
cooling more slowly in vacno, seems to 
prove that the conducting power of the 
air has also an influence in this process. 

The second essay is ‘on some of the 
principal discoveries made by help of the 
thermometer.” After a few general ob» 
servations on the advantages derived from 
the use of this instrument, the author 
gives a sketch of Dr. Black's experiments, 
by which he was led to the discovery of 
latent heat, and was enabled to establish 
the proposition, “ that all bodies require 
for their fusion and evaporation an im- 
mense, and formerly unsuspecied, quantity 
of caloric.” ‘The property which different 
bodies possess, of being unequally heated 
by the addition of the same quantity of 
heat, is next discussed; to that we are 
informed that Dr. Black and Dr. Irvine, 
both about the same time, tor their capa- 
city for heat. Every one must be sen- 
sible of the value of these discoveries: our 
author observes, 


** All who have followed the footsteps 
of Dr. Black, in adding further to the facts 
or the theories concerning caloric, have 
begun by acknowledging the truth and the 
As tart as 


importance of his discoveries. 
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owes ee 


I know, no person has attempted to inva- 


lidate his observations, which are indeed - 


so clear, and sup ported by experiments so 
simple and decisive, that they y enforce be- 
lief. Whatever additional fects may have 
been discovered, or whatever variation of 
theory may have been advanced, his merits 
cannot be thereby aitected,” 


Dr. Irvine, however, though proceed- 
ing upon the same basis of facts, was dis- 
posed to differ from Dr. Black in his 
inethod of reasoning upon them. The 
portion of heat which absorbs in order to 
become water, was called by this latter 
philosopher its latent heat, and by its 
union with the ice, he conceived that the 
fusion of this substance was effected. Dr. 
Irvine took a somewhat different view of 
the same phenomena. He imagined that 
the ice by being melted had its capacity 
for heat increased, and that this increase 
of capacity was the cause of its absorbing 
what has been called its latent heat. In 
order to prove this point, he endeavoured 
to show, by independant experiments, 
that the capacity of water for heat is really 
greater than that of ice. He imagined 
them to be to each other in the propor- 
tion of 10 to 8; in his experiments he 
used sand, iron filings, and pounded glass, 
as the media of comparison between ice 
and water; he also extended his experi- 
nients to other substances, and drew trom 
them the general conclusion, “that the 
capacity of all solids for heat is increased 
by fusion, and that of all fluids by vapo- 
tisation.” It is observed that Dr. Irvine’s 
theory should not be regarded as opposing 
that of Dr. Black, but rather as for ming 
an appendage to it. ‘* Both thearies ad- 
mitalike, as the groundwork of their su- 
petstructure, the entrance of a Jarge quan- 
tity of caloric during fusion. Dr, Irvine's 
hypothesis differs only in offering an ex- 
planation of the newly discovered fact, 
the enlargement of the specific heat of 
the fusing bodies, and in denying any pe- 
cular or “unusual combination of caloric 
in these circumstances.” We shall not 
enter farther into the controversy, but we 
may remark with respect to this essay, 
that it exhibits, as far as we can judge, 
a candid and perspicuous view of both 
sides of the question. 

The third essay is ‘ on the capacity of 
bodies for heat.” After explaining the 
meaning of the term capacty, and de- 
scribing the phenomena which are desig- 
nated by it, the author observes that “ th: 
cause of the various capacitics of budies 


for heat does not seere to be satisfactorily 
accounted for. ‘The capacity does not 
follow the ratio of the specific gravity or 
of any other property 6t bodies, as far as 
can be determined. It appears, that every 
body has a peculiar power of attracting or 
admitting a quantity of caloric, which is 
as peculiar to itself as its weight or its 
chemical qualiies. It would certainly 
tend to simpility the theory of heat very 
much if any account could be given of 
this property of bodies, which could be 
referred to a more general view of the 
subject.” This leads him to notice the 
differetit hypotheses that have been sug- 
gested, particularly the one brought for- 
ward by Dr. Thomson, which supposes 
that it depends upon the affinity of bodies 
tor heat, that it varies in degree like other 
chemical affinities, and thus accounts for 
the differences which exist in the capa- 
cities of bodies, He farther conjectures, 
that the power of conducting heat is. de- 
pendant upon the same principle, and that 
the conducting power of bodies is inversely 
as their affinity for heat ; proceeding upon 
this supposition, he performed a few ex- 
periments, the results of which are placed 
in the form of a table, to prove that the 
conducting of water, mercury, and lin- 
seed-oil, are inv ersely as their specific 
heat; but the extreme inaccuracy of the 
table is so clearly pointed out by our au- 
thor, that we cannot but consider this cir- 
cumstance alone, as a powerful argument 
against Dr. ‘Thomson’s hypothesis. We 
have next an account of the method em- 
ployed by Dr. Irvine to determine the 
capacities of bodies for heat; water was 
made the standard to which the others 
were referred, and when the substance to 
be examined exercised any chemical ac- 
tion upon water, a third body, viz. pound- 
ed glass, was employed, which served as a 
medium of comparison between water 
and the other substance. 

In order to establish the accuracy of 
this process, it was necessary to show that 
the capacities of bodies are permanent as 
long as their state is not changed: our 
author remarks, that this is found to be 
the case as far as experiments have been 
made, so that we may infer with proba= 
bility, that bodies contain caloric in pro- 
portion to their specific heat. 

It is upon this proposition that the spe- 
culations of the following essay depend, 
in which our author institutes an inguiry 
into ‘the lowest degree of heat.” The 
determination of what has been called the 
natural zero, has always been considered 














as one of Dr. Irvine’s most ingenious at- 
tempts. Many philosophers have acqui- 
esced in the truth of his theory, and have 
aimed only at correcting his process ; but 
there are others of great eminence who 
have altogether objected to the principles 
upon which the operation is founded. The 
objections that have been raised are of two 
kinds : the first set have been derived from 
the great diversity iu the results of the dif- 
ferent experiments that have been made to 
ascertain the,zero, which obviously must 
be in all cases the same point. This dif- 
ference in the results our author contends 
may be accounted for, from the inaccu- 
racy to which such experiments are al- 
most necessarily exposed, more. particu- 
larly when the calorimeter is employed, 
and he satisfactorily demonstates that a 
small degree of inaccuracy only in the 
experiments must produce a very great 
variation in the results deduced from them. 
In speaking of the experiments of the 
French chemists, the author makes the 
following observations on those of M. La- 
voisier ; similar reflections have. perhaps 
occurred occasionally to most of our che- 
mical readers. 


‘* One cannot help remarking here the 
extreme and extraordinary accuracy of 
M. Lavoisier’s results. He never seems 
to suffer any loss in his experiments, or 
at least only some evanescent fraction of 
agrain. ‘That philosopher’s high merits 
in every respect would alone protect him 
from any reflection of inaccuracy. Yet 
the mind ‘is involuntarily struck with a 
combustion of hydrogen and oxygen, 
where six pounds ten ounces five gros 
and twenty-four grains of the gases are 
used, and six pounds ten ounces five gros 
and twenty-four grains of water produced. 
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If this experiment woukl bear repetition 
with the same. accuracy, it would afford 
the best possible argument against the 
gravity of caloric.” 


The author afterwards attempts to repel 


« the objections that have been urged against 


the principle of his father’s experiments by 
Prof. Robison (called by mistake through- 
out the work Robinson), M. Seguin, and 
Dr. Thomson. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to follow him through his reason- 
ings ; we may, however, add, that they 
appear forcibly stated ; and notwithstand- 
ing his zeal for the honour of his father’s 
memory, he seldom permits his feelings 
to carry him beyond the limits of candour 
and’ moderation. 

We now come to the essays written by 
Dr. Irvine senior: their subjects are per- 
fectly miscellaneous, embracing a variety 
of topics in chemistry, meteorology, na- 
tural history, and the arts.. Most of them 
were written many years ago; and none 
of them, it appears, were ever intended 
for publication. Under these civcum- 
stances, we have some doubt how far the 
reputation of their author was consulted 
in thus laying them before the public. We 
may forgive the partiality of a son, who 
adinires the works of a deceased parent, 
but the world at large will judge under 
other impressions. ‘The essays are, how- 
ever, not devoid of merit ; and probably 
at the time when they were written, would 
have appeared interesting and - ingenious, 
The first is perhaps the most valuable, as 
it appears to contain the germ of Dr. Ir- 


-yine’s future hypothesis respecting capa- 


cities ; the imperfect manner in which the 
opinion is stated affords a strong proof of 
its originality. 


Art. II.—A general Dictionary of Chemistry, containing the leading Principles of the 
Science, in regard to Facts, Experiments, and Nomenclature. For the Use of Students. 
By Witu1aM Nisset, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Edinburgh, Member of 
the different Medical Societies, §c. 12mo. pp. 420. 


THE articles in this dictionary are ar- 
ranged according to two separate aipha- 
bets. The first, which is alone the work 
of Dr. Nisbet, occupies a little more than 
half the volume ; the other, which is ano- 
nymous, was added to supply the detects 
of the former. By this contrivance, how- 
“ever, the trouble of the reader is some- 
what increased, since he has two alphabets 
to consult instead of one. Itis impossible 


that a small 12mo. volume, such as the 

present, should contain more than a bare 

outline of a science, so vast aud compre- 
Ann, Rev. Vou. IV. 





hensive as modern chemistry; but we 
have a right to expect that a judicious se- 
lection of facts should be made, and that 
no gross errors should be allowed to in- 
trude. How far these conditions are ful- 
filled, a few words will enable the reader 
to judge. 

In the article alum no notice whatever 
is taken of the potash or ammonia which 
is essential to this salt. This omission is 
not supplied in the appendix. 

The article alwmine occupies five lines, 
of which the following incomprehensible 

3L 
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senfence forms a part. ‘* With the sul- 
phuric acid it makes alum : but its crys- 
tallization is difficult, both the nitric and 
muriatic. Intense heat softens it, or it is 
cipable of tusion with phosphate or borate 
ot soda, with equal ease as lime and mag- 
nesia.” 

The account of antimony eommences 
in the following manner: ‘‘ Antimony, or 
rather sulphuret or regulus of mercury. 
It has the name of reguius, because it is 
vextracted from a compound which con- 
tains it.” 

In the article barytes the method of ob- 
taining this substance in a pure state is 
entirely omitted, and a similar remark 
may be extended to almost all the other 
substances mentioned in this volume. 

The following quotation trom the article 
silver shows the prodigious and scarcely 
credible ignorance of the author. 

“The chemists would have combined it 


with the muriatic atid, had they known the 
way of recovering it without loss. ‘Vhere ts 
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no method of having it so pure as by making 
it into a luna cormea, and recovering it by cu- 
pellation; a minute quantity of copper, how- 
ever, is left, which the lead has not power to 
scorify, being defended by the silver; but 
when precipitated from aquafortis by means 
of murtatic acid, if there be copper in the so- 
lution, it remains dissolved; only the silver 
is precipitated: but to recover the silver by 
cupellation is attended with great loss, in con- 
sequence of the volatility and penetrating na- 
ture of these substances.” 


The important subject of eudiometry is 
wholly omitted, notwithstanding it is re- 
ferred to from ‘eudiometer, an article of 
three lines. 

The articles acidulum, copal, and eo- 
lumbium, are omitted. 

Such are the errors and omissions that 
occurred to us on a very cursory inspec- 
tion: a more detailed exaniination would 
probably point out many more. Evidence 
enough, however, has we trust been pros 
duced to justify a sentence of condemma- 
tion. 


Art. IIl.—Jmportant Discoveries and Experiments elucidated, on Tce, Heat, and Cold. 
By the Rev. James Hatt, 4d. M.  8vo. pp. 74. 


WONDERFUL and important indeed 
are the discoveries which have been made 
by: this reverend m‘ster of arts. He has 
found out that the ice of sea-water con- 
tains no salt: he has further ascertained 
that water in the state of ice is not sus- 
ceptible of putrefying, and that meat 
while frozen may be preserved without 
the use of salt. Now, it being well known 
that ice when excluded from the atmos- 
phere, by being put into a box or a flan- 
nel bag, may be kept under the torrid 
zone without melting; it follows, that if 
a few cargoes of ice were brought from 
the north-sea and ineclosed in boxes, the 
crews of all his miajesty’s ships in the 
East and West Indies might have a lunip 
of ice given them at every meal, and being 
supplied with frozen instead of salted 
beef, would suffer much less from the 
scurvy than they now do. If any sceptic 
should doubt the possibility of keeping 
ice unmelted in a flannel bag, Jet him 
read this reverend gentleman's demonstra- 
tion, and confess himself convinced. 


« With regard to the durability of ice, it is- 


well kuown that, in Spain, where it is taxed, 
and pays 2 considerable revenue to govern- 
mnent, ice, by being covered with chaif, straw, 
‘reeds, or any thing, is often carried in carts 
at noon, under a burning sun, trom cellar to 
eetlar, trom city to city, as any other com- 
puadity for hundreds of miles, without losing 


any of its weight; or even a single drop fall- 
ing from it. At Constantinople too, Arabia, 
and other parts. of the East, nothing is more 
common than ice being sold in the market ; 
which, having been brought from the moun- 
tains in flannel bags, generally by poor people, 
upon ‘asses, often continues whole days under 
a burning san without even the bags that 
contain it being moist ; the whole of their art 
in preserving it consisting in keeping the 
mouths of the bags shut as much as possible. 

“ Need I, as a proof of the durability of 
ice, mention that, near two hundred years 
ago, it was carried from Europe to the king- 
doms of Pegu and Siam, in the East, to con- 
vince the great men there that water, by the 
action of the air is often turned into a body so 
solid, that men, horses, carts, coaches, and can- 
non, may be all, at the same time, seen run- 
ning on its surface? Need | shew that logs 
and planks of wood, after they have been for 
weeks at Jamaica and mouths in the torrid 
zone, have been found frozen and sticking 
together? But, to one who reflects, there is 
no mystery in this. “These having been frozen 
together, in the holds of the ships, before they 
Jeft the shores of America; and other logs and 
planks happening to have been Jaid upon them 
in that state, this circumstance prevented the 
open air from affecting them, when they 
came to warm latitudes; and, it is probable 
they would, at Jeast in the lower part of the 
ship, have continued sticking together for 
vears, even in that warm climate, had not the 
logs and planks above been removed ; and, 
consequently, a circulation of warm air ad- 
mitted. ‘dhe uth is, if you exclude the 




















open air from ice; or any thing impregnated 
with it, even by so thin a body as gauze- 
paper, if not porous, the ice or trozen object 
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will continue in that state for a long time; 
perhaps for yéars.” 


Art. IV.—Conzersations on Chemistry, in which the Elements of that Science are fumi- 
liarly explained and illustrated by Experiments. 2 vols. 8vo, 


OF this very excellent work it is not 
easy to speak in terms of exaggeration. 
Elementary books of chemistry have hi- 
therto been for the most part carelessly 
composed ; their authors either attempt- 
ing too much have contracted and con- 
fused the proper elementary and funda- 
mental parts; or coming to the under- 
taking very scantily provided with the 
requisite knowledge, have kept aloof from 
all particulars, confining themselves to so 
very general a view of the subject, as at 
best can only stimulate the curiosity of 
their readers, and lead them to suppose 
that to be the simplest and easiest of the 
sciences, which in fact and practice from 
its vast extent, and the intricate nature of 
many of its parts, requires much closer at- 
tention than those who know nothing of 
it are willing to believe. 

In the work before us (and we find 
from the preface that it comes from a fe- 
male pen) is eminently displayed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject, and 
both good sense and good taste in select- 
ing and dilating upon those topics in 
which it is more particularly requisite that 
the student should be thoroughly ground- 
ed. A caviller would perhaps object to 
the dialogue form, and sturdily maintain 
that no sciegce can in reality be taught by 
question and answer: he might also ob- 
serve that the two young ladies, who, 
with their mother or governess, are tbe 
interlocutors, both urge and answer objec- 
tions with an acuteness, of which it would 
be in vain to look for examples in real 
life. This is true; but in return it must 


surely be conceded, that as the dialogue 
recedes trom nature, the objection to the 
form becomes proportionably weaker. 

The first volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the simple bodies. Caloric 
heads the list; and furnishes a subject for 
three conversations, in which almost all 
that is known of this most important 
agent is explained with considerable de- 
tail, and the utmost clearness. Oxygen 
and nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur and phos- 
phorus, carbone, the metals and metallic 
oxyds, the alkalies, and the earths, follow 
in succession to the end of the volume. 
The compound bodies are the subject of 
the second volume; but between the two 
classes of substances is interposed a dias 
logue on chemical. affinity, which we 
should object to as not sufficiently parti- 
cular, if we did not recollect how little 
qualified the young student in chemistry 
can be justly to appreciate a topic which 
comprehends the whole philosophy of 
chemistry properly so called. ‘The seven 
last conversations relate to vegetable and 
animal chemistry, including not merely 
the products of these two varieties of or- 
ganization, but containing besides a very 
elegant and accurate sketch of vegetable 
and animal physiology, as far as chemical 
agency is concerned. 

A work of such superior merit deserves 
more than cold approbation: nor shall we 
scruple to claim the thanks of our readers 
for thus pointing out to them the very 
best introduction to the science of che- 
mistry that the English language affords. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


COMMERCE. 


Ant. 1.—Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce. 


ANDERSON. 


ANDERSON's History of Commerce 
rather resembles the lump of indigest ma- 
terials industriously provided by a man of 
letters for the purpose of drawing up a 
book from them, than a work already pre- 
pared for the public eye. A great deal of 
civil history, as well as of commercial his- 
tory, is introduced; much more of politi- 
cal event is narrated, than had any influ- 
ence on the fortunes or pursuits of trade. 
Facts are not sifted from the sources where 
they were found, but are stated for the 
most part in the form of extracts, as oc- 
curring in the different works consulted. 
Thus every thing wants its proper bearing 
and point of view, and seems related for 
some other purpose than that for which it 
is adduced. These countless heterogeneous 
transcripts are broken into incoherent 
pieces, and are arranged in annals; so that 
the regular rise and progress of any spe- 
cific branch of commerce is uo where to 
be found in connexion, but must be tabo- 
riously sought, by means of the index, ina 
dozen places. Some important, sound, 
fundamental authorities, such as Fischer's 
History of German Commerce, and Beck- 
man’s History of Inventions, are wholly 
neglected; but much useless antiquarian 
micrology is employed by the author to 
till, and stretch, and swell, and spread the 
heavy width of his two thousand pages. 
He seems intent, like a haberdasher, on 
displaying the variety of his petty wares, 
and on cramming his shop-windows with 
every portion of his stock; not, like a 
wholesale dealer, on moving much in close 
package, and on confining his attention to 
leading articles. Anderson’s history was 
fitter to re-make than to reprint: it might 
without detriment have been abridged and 
reduced one half; and a new arrangement 


By Ava™ 
4 Vols. Ato, 


by order of matter, a methodical distribu- 
tion of the contents, should have been un- 
dertaken. 

To this task of amelioration and regene- 
ration the continuators have not conde- 
scended. They deliver their three first 
volumes in the words of Anderson, whose 
history extended only to the year 17063 ; 
and they continue the chronicle with si- 
milar diffuseness, yet with less detail, to 
the end of the year 1789, at which period 
this book was first offered to the public, 
nearly in its present form. A transposi- 
tion of the preface from the last to the first 
volume, anda title-page or two new-dated, 
is all the show of improvement we can 
perceive in the present edition. We sup- 
pose that a fifth volume is in contempla- 
tion, which is to extend from 1790 to 
1800, and that a decennial quarto on these 
topics is in future to be brought forth. 


‘More facts might. easily be collected ; 


fewer public papers require to be reprinted 
entire: the gestation of the elephant is 
long, it should preduce an elephant. 
‘There are several questions respecting 
which the enquiries of Anderson have 
becn negligent, or confined: such is the 
history of commercial guilds, which is 
glanced at under the year 1090, but with- 
out any addition to the information of 
Madox. When it is considered that these 
commercial companies laid the ground- 
work of our internal industry and prospe- 
rity, applied for the charters of almost all 
our incorporated towns, and have thus 
been the principal causes both of our trade 
and of our liberty, a more extended re- 
search into their origin was desirable and 
due. It is not known whether they are 
the residues of purse-clubs instituted dur- 
ing the commercial age of the ancient 
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Roman world, or whether they are of na- 
tive northern growth, In.the capitularies 
of Charlemagne, in the Florentine history, 
in the English and in the German annals, 
they make their appearance about the same 
time ; but one sees not whence they ori- 
ginate. . 

Under the year 1290 some account is 
given of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Great Britain. The great. injury done to 
commerce by the intelerance of the middle 
ages against the Jews, deserved a more ex- 
tensive and elaborate-investigation. They 
were the most opulent, civilized, learned, 
and travelled class of soviety in that age, 
and were barbarously’ persecuted by the 
rapacity and envy of the feudal country- 
gentlemen. What the interior of Europe 
preserved of the arts of antiquity was pre- 
served by the Jews. 

Under the year 1492 the Portuguese 
settlements in Africa are’ described as hav- 
ing struck root, as abounding with churches 
and clergy, who have converted the natives 
to christianity. Such over-statements may 
occur in the journals of the missionaries ; 
but if this had ever been the state of Por- 
tuguese Africa, we should find more re- 
mains there of the agricultural and com- 
mercial arts. 

Under the year 1595 occurs a very brief 
account of sir Walter Raleigh’s voyage to 
Guiana. - Now that the districts he visited, 
the island of Trinidad and the. coast of 
Demerary, are passing under our protec- 
tion, one wishes for minuter details of an 
expedition which confers,-on this nation, 
a title from discovery to provinces, which 
have since accepted our protection for the 
sake of its utility. 

The declension of Portuguese power in 
Asia is justly ascribed to their undertaking 
too large a basis of territory for them to 
supply adequately with the means of pro- 
tection and defence. The most expedient 
settlements for a trading country are those 
islands or deltas at the mouth of great ri- 
vers. Such small patches of territory drain 
the metropolitan population for but a small 
civiland military establishment ; but they 
are necessarily the seats of a vast barter of 
exterior for interior produce. Soldiers and 
governors area heavy percentage on the 
profits of industry: the smaller the pro- 
portion they bear to the amount of the 
commercial returns the better. A settle- 
ment which consumes more than the pro- 
fits of its commerce in patronizing the un- 
productive classes, such as lawyers, clergy, 
and magistrates, ought immediately to be 
presented with its independence ; it is be~ 
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come a burden, not an advantage, to the 
parent state.. Let treaties of alliance con- 
nect them still; but Jet European troops 
be paid for by a-subsidy, and European 
nayies by a proportionate advance of ca- 
pital. ee 
Under the year 1625 the settlement of 
St. Christopher's is narrated, which was 
undertaken conjointly, and with an equal 
number of colonists, by the English and 
by the French ; but the orderly, domestic, 
and industrieus habits of the English soon 
rendered their district the more flourish- 
ings In Guienne, in Louisiana, in Suri- 
nam, in Canada, in Senegal, and at Pondi- 
cherry, the French have tried colonization ; 
but they never make such establishments 
succeed, their national habits are not fa- 
vourable to patient industry. Instead of 
binding out their lads apprentices at fifteen, 
they drill them all far soldiers ; of course 
courage and idleness, the love of variety, 
and the love of pleasure, become the cha- 
racteristics of the numerous classes of their 
people. 

Under the year 1731, the profit derived 
yearly from our American colonies, insular 
and continental, is computed at one mil- 
lion sterling, and. the sailors employed at 
eighteen thousand. How swiftly com- 
merce pullulates! In two generations how 
vast the increase ! ‘ 

The abridgment of Busching’s geo- 
graphy, which fills the latter half of the 
third volume, might wholly have been 
omitted with advantage to the unity and 
consistency of the entire work. We now 
go to Pinkerton for our geography ; and 
no longer want the minutious, stale, arrear 
intelligence of Busching. He was .a 
kindred mind of Anderson’s, and is no 
doubt fraternally reprinted by his side. 
Both collected and collected, like county- 
antiquarians, myriads of: barley-corns of 
information, careless about the quality, so 
they but compiled quantity. The mari- 
time treatise by sir Philip Medowes is 
good; but what has it to do here? One 
might as well reprint, in a history of 
commerce, the whole controversy between 
Selden and Grotius. 

The continuation. which occupies the 
whole fourth volume, contains a copious 
collection of public and state-papers, 
many of which are so exclusively political, 
that we wonder to see them in achronicle 
professedly. commercial. The rise and 
progress. of the. American war is very well 
detailed; much more is related concern- 
ing it than had any obvious influence en 
trade. 


e 
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Under the year 1776 a proclamation of 
the Spanish king, issued during peace, 
is preserved, which concedes to the ships 
of the American colonists a liberty of ad- 
mission into any ports of his dominions, 
while they conformed to the laws of the 
country, The author of War in Disguise 
affects to doubt ‘the prescriptive right of 
the North Americans to trade with the 
Spanish colonies ; andiis for founding our 
right of seizure on thé supposed novelty 
of the course of neutral commerce. 

The history of the armed neutrality, 
which begins under the year 1730, forins 
an interesting and convenient part of the 
narrative, and is copiously interspersed 
with state-papers. Under the same year 
is given a copy of the treaty between North 
America and Holland, in which it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that enemy's property 
may be shipped without being seizable 
on beard the ships of either party. 

Under the following year are given the 
orders inserted in the London Gazette on 
the 21st of April 1781, prohibiting ships 
of war, or vessels having letters of marque 
‘and reprisal, from takjng prizes in the 
Baltic. This sea was thus first consecrat- 
ed to perpetual commercial peace: we 
trust that in due time armed vessels will 
be suffered to assail only one another, 
and that a perpetual commercial peace 
will overspread every sea. 

Under the year 1783 more criticism is 

, wasted on the then made treaty of peace 
than strictly concerns its commercial 
merit. ‘The Ohio should if possible have 
been made the back line of boundary : it 
may yet be worth while to offer an ex- 
change of the Bahama islands for an ad- 
ditional strip of continent in Upper Ca- 
nada. The cession of West Florida is to 
be regretted. Even the yielding up Se- 
negal and Goree is a dereliction of right 
which in favourable circumstances ought 
to be revoked. Under the year 1783 
Mr. Fox's India bill is introduced: one is 
surprised how a regulation so natural ; so 
little different in any thing, but in its ten- 
dency to throw open the trade of the In- 
dia company to the whole commercial 
world, from the regulation eventually 
adopted, can have excited much ferment, 
or much displeasure. 

An important public paper is given 
under the year 1784, which is a petition 
of the proprietors of landed estates in the 
sugar-colonies, and which makes many 
allegations of grievance, still true, and 
still unredressed. 

Under the year 1784 an Arret du Conseil 
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d@’ Etat of the French king is given, which 
opens various ports of the West Indies to 
the ships of the North Americans. Such 
documents are become important, be- 
cause they prove a prescriptive right in 
neutrals to trade with the French colo- 
nies ; and that we ought to have protested 
against such permissions, if we are au- 
thorized to capture the neutrals who avail 
themselves of them. The more the pira- 
tical proposal of the author of War in 
Disguise is investigated, the more’ con- 
trary it will appear to the recognized law 
of nations. 

Under the year 1787 the commercial 
treaty with France is discussed, and ex- 
travagantly praised. There was perfidy 
in subsequently lowering the duties on 
port-wines, so as to disappoint the French 
of that sale of wine in Great Britain, 
which they had been taught to rely on in 
concluding the treaty, and which was 
their principal motive for consent. There 
was want of prudence in so constructing 
the treaty, that the one party was likely 
to sell more than the other; it became 
consequently the interest of the French to 
dissolve the treaty, and for that purpose 
to break the peace. When sales ap- 
proach equality, both parties have an 
equal interest in respecting private pro- 
perty: when they are unequal, the ine 
debted country has an interest in making | 
confiscation a part of its policy in the 
event- of war. When sales approach 
equality, the change continues in that 
state, which favours reciprocal demand ; 
when they are unequal, the exchange fluce 
tuates so as to check regular demand, 
and leans toward a par injurious to the 
selling party. All commercial treatics 
ought to keep in view a balance of trade, 
not a preponderance of sale on either side. 
Precisely in as much as the French were 
overreached was the treaty unwise. 

Under the year 1788, a treaty made with 
Prussia is printed in ful] length, which 
does not contain one single commercial 
provision; byt these continuators are 
wondrously fond of state-papers ; their text 
is made of shreds and patches from De- 
brett, and the Annual Register: Schloet- 
zer’s Staats anzeigen would have supplied 
a more curious, and a more appropriate 
set. 
Throughout the four volumes, of 
foreign authorities and foreign commerce 
little knowledge is displayed: the work 
at most contains materials for manufac- 
turing a history of English trade. Annals 
of British commerce would have been the 
jl 
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title most descriptive of its real contents. 
It may deserve a place on the shelyes of 
statistical readers, rather for purposes 
of reference than perusal; but its best 
destination is to serve as literary wash, 
whence a future writer may distil a single 
volume of the spirit. 

Among the most valuable histories of 
cominerce, and of those which throw light 
on its obscurest periods, are the Me- 
morias historicas sobre la marina, comercio 
y artes de la antigna ciudad de Barcelona ; 
por Don Antonio de Capmany, 1779. It 
proves that Constantinople had become 


Art. U.—The Merchant's Assistant. 


HAYES’ Negociator’s Magazine, and 
Beawer’s Tables of Exchange, were for- 
merly used by the commercial world tor 
the purposes which this arithmetical book 
is adapted to answer; but as revolutions 
in the system of coinage and measurement 
of several continental states have caused 
the par of exchange to oscillate between 
new limits, and brought fresh quanti- 
ties into currency, it was desirable to new- 
make such books, to repeat the old pro- 
cesses with variations, and to familiarize 
these calculations, which are now become 
the more usual. This task has been ac- 
complished with information, with concise- 
ness, and with exactness, by the author of 
the volume before us. In our opinion 
books of instruction should be drawn up 
for the dull, not merely for the quick : 
we doubt if there is enough of explana- 
tion in this treatise to make it a sufficient 
substitute for personal tuition. To a se- 
cond edition the author would do well to 
add tables ready calculated for every 
amount from 11, to 1000/., at the probable 
rates of exchange between London and 
the other European seats 0 :commercial 
negociation. 


By CurisTOPHER Dvusost. 
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the depository of the commercial arts and 
usages of the ancients; and that from 
Constantinople they passed to Barcelona, 
and were thence distributed and taught 
to the modern world. Nor was Barcelona 
merely the cradle of modern commerce, 
but of all the refinements which every 
where accompany commerce: the first 
vernacular poctry of the moderns, known 
by the name of the Provenzal school, was 
chiefly composed at Barcelona, at the 
court of the Kerengari, who, much more 
than the Medici, have been the founders 
of modern culture. 


Svo. pp. 250. 


Books of this kind are convenient not 
merely to merchants and to travellers, but 
to those statistical speculators who read 
books of travels, and project treaties of 
commerce, and harangue and dissert on 
the utility of an industrious intercourse, 
which is usually best accommodated by 
escaping the very notice of the statesman. 

_We should have hoped the Levant 
trade was not so wholly unknown in Lon- 
don as to justify the entire omission of. 
Smyrna, in the list of places, whose mo- 
nies, weights, and measures, were to be 
recorded tor the use of the British mer- 
chant. 

There is a practical exchange subsisting 
between London and North America: the 
dollar is sometimes received at more, and 
sometimes at less: this sweep of inter- 
course is overlooked. In the British set- 
tlements of the East Indies, there is a cur- 
rency which differs from our own, and 
which it would have been useful to notice 
and explain. 

A future edition may be rendered far 
more complete. ; 








CHAPTER XXV. 


MINERALOGY. 


Art. 1.—Werneria; or, Short Characters of Earths: with Notes according to the Improves 
ments of Klaproth, Vauquelin, and Hauy. By 'TERR# Fiiius. 12mo. pp. 105. 


OF the success with which this author 
has turned Mr. Kirwan’s mineralogy 
into ‘verse, and the advantages accruing 
froni it, our readers may judge from the 
following specimen : 

“ Soft is the selenite, and freely bears 

Th’ impression of the nail, and when it’s pure 
Boils with-no acid, save sulphuric, which, 
When concentrated by heat, will solve it. 


In many parts this linry compound’s found, 
(And yet no primitive) aud owes its birth 

At times to dissolution of pyrite, 

There, where the carbonate of lime abounds, 
On Shotover’s known hill. — — — 


We have not often witnessed so miser- 
able a misapplication of time and paper. 


Arr. Il.—A Proposal for destroying the Fire and Choak-damp of Coal-mines, and the 
Production expained on the Principles of Modern Chemistry, addressed to the Owners 
and Agents of Coa'sworks. By'THomas Trotter, M. D. late Physician to his Ma- 


 Jesiys Feet, §¢. 8vo. pp. 47. 


Dr. TROTTER, after comparing a coal- 
mine to the hold of a ship, introduces, 


with no small parade, his notable propo-_ 


sal, which is no less than to get rid of the 
fire-damp by fumigation with oxymuriatic 
acid, and to dissolve the carbonic acid by 
throwing into it from a forcing-pump the 
requisite quantity of water. This fluid at 
the temperature which usually prevails 
in coal-mines, will not, as the doctor pro- 
perly observes, take up more than about 
two-thirds of its bulk of carbonic acid ; 
the prodigious quantity of water therefore 


that would be required may easily be ima- . 


gined by any one who knows any thing of 
the structure and extent of a coal-mine ; 
and as the great difliculty in all these works 
is to keep them tolerably free from the 
water, which naturally flows into them, it 
was incumbent onthe proposer to show by 
what means this additional quantity of 
water is to be got Md of but the author 


does not condescend to give us any infor-" 


mation on this head, remarking that ‘ to 
throw the water out of the mine is the bus 
siness of mechanics !” 


Arr. IIl.—4 Treatise on the external Characters of Fossils, translated from the German 


of Abraham Gottlob Werner, Counsellor 

pp. 312. 

THE Wernerian nomenclature has been 
so barbarously done out of German (we 
cannot say put into English), in a recent 
work on mineralozy, that Mr. Weaver 
has conferred a serious benefit on English 
mineralogists and’ the English language, 
in translating this key to the terms unem- 
ployed, and the method followed, by the 
illustrious Werner and his disciples, in 
the description of minerals. To a few of 
the terms we have some objections, which 
we shall here offer to the consideration of 
the author. 


of Mines, &c. By THomas WEAVER. 8vo. 


Seladongriin ought to be rendered Ce- 
landine-green, this being the English name 
of the plant alluded to. 

For Morgen-roth the corresponding 
technica] term is Aurora-red, not morn- 
ing-red. The word Taubenhilsig exactly 
corresponds to the French gorge de pigeon, 
and to the English pigeon’s-neck, for 
which Mr. Weaver’s term Columbine is 
an improper substitution, more especially 
as it may be confounded with Kolumbin- 
roth, which is very properly rendered Co- 
Jumbine-red. 





























Ruinenformig is not ruinous, but ruinlike 

Rundlike is very barbarously translated 
arundated instead of rounded. 

Capilliform, stalactitiform, tubuliform, 
fistuliform and botriform, are less proper 
than the received English terms, capillary, 
stalactitic, tubular, fistulous, and botryoi- 
dal. 
Mandelformig should be translated 
amygdaloidal, not amygdaloid, this latter 
being appropriated to the mineral, man- 
delstein. 

Quadragonal is a barbarous compound, 
and should be altered to tetragonal, or 
quadrilateral. 
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For plumiformly and retiformly it would 
be more proper to say plumularly and re- 
ticularly. 

Elongated-round is egg-shaped. 

Thonig-geruch we should translate not 
a clayey smell, but an argillaceous odour, 
as it is more prevalent in argillaceous 
schistus and other analogous minerals than 
in clays. 

With the above exceptions the adapted 
nomenclature has our entire approbation, 
and we hope that it will be umiver- 
sally admitted by the English mincralo- 
gists. 


Art. IV.—A Mineralogical description of the County of Dumfries ; by RoBert Jame- 
son, Regius Professor of Natural History, and keeper of the Museum in the Univer- 


sity of Edinburgh, 5c. 8vo. pp. 185. 


THE most ancient rocks in this county, 
and which occupy the upper or northern 
part, belong to the class of transition 
rocks, and consist of grauwakke, both in 
mass and slaty,; of siliceous and aluminous 
schistus and transition greenstone. The 
only metallic veins that have been found 
in the county occur in this formation : 
they consist of galena, mixed with most 
of the other lead ores ; with calamine and 
manganese-ochre. A vein of radiated 
grey antimony was opened a few years 
ago, but has since been abandoned. 

The surface and holiows of the transi- 
tion rocks are, in many places, covered 
with what Mr. Jameson labours, and in 
our opinion not without success, to prove 
is the independent coal-formation. The 
prevailing rock in this formation is reddish- 
brown sandstone, not greatly differing in 
appearance from the old red sandstone, on 
the opposite coast of Cumberland, There 
also occurs slate with vegetable impres- 
sions, limestone, clay iron stone, limestone 
, conglomerate or rubble stone, a variety of 





coal between slate and pitch coal, mineral 
charcoal, a new variety of glance coal, 
(named by Mr. J. columnar bituminous 
coal) shale, and clay. ; 

Several of the transition rocks, and 
those belonging to the independent coal 
formation, are covered by the. newest 
floetz-trap, consisting for the most part of 
porphyritic greenstone, and amygdaloid, 
inclosing blackish pitchstone. 

The bottoms of the valleys, and lower 
parts of the county, are covered with two 
distinct alluvial formations, in the older of 
which are contained particles of gold, 
which at various times have been extract- 
ed by washing, but apparently without any 
remarkable success. 

On account of the intrinsic merit of 
this work, we are disposed to overlook a 
large alloy of affectation and barbarism ; 
but if the author is capable of writing a 
little more idiomatically, and of submitting 
to the trammels of grainmar, he is really 
not doing justice to himself in acting thus 
‘ unconformably wise’ to established rules. 
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CHAPTER XXVE 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Art. 1.—Designs for Cottages, Cottage Farms, and other rural Buildings, including En- 


trance Gates and Lodges. 


By Joserpxu Ganpy, Architect, 4. R.A. 4to. 


Ant. I1.—The rural Architect, consisting of various Designs for Country Buildings, ac- 


companied with Ground-plans, Estimates, and Descriptioas. 


Architect, 4. R. A. 4to. 


Mr. GANDY is well known to the 
public as an exquisite painter of architec- 
tural subjects ; and we who have often ad- 
mired his works in the annual exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, opened these vo- 
lumes with considerable expectations, 
which were still further excited by the 
preface, wherein the author deals his cen- 
sures liberally upon existing examples, 
and offers his own nostrum for the cure 
of public bad taste and absurdity. 


“< If we look round the country, and ex- 
cept the seats of a few of the nobility and 
gentry, who have acquired a taste for the fine 
arts, we shall find but little to admire in the 
civil architecture of Great Britain. Should 
we observe any thing pleasing in the houses 
of farmers, and the cottagers’ dwellings, upon 
reflection we shall discover, that they owe it 
principally to their age, colours, situation, 
accompanying objects, or to variety of forms, 
which accident, and not premeditated design, 
has produced. 

“The towns and villages of England, with 
a few exceptions, exhibit meanness and filth, 
with a variety of clumsy and rude forms, 
which are exceedingly odious to the eye 
of refined taste, and must give strangers 
and travellers an unfavourable impression with 
respect to the state of the arts in this country. 
Our consequence and pride as a nation call 
aloud for a redress of this public grievance. 

“ What can be more trighttul than the 
black and white daubings to successively pro- 
jecting stories in some market-towus, as if 
they wished to shew all the deformities of the 
timbers, and exhibit the skeleton of a house,” 
&c. &c. 

«The advancement of public taste requires 
that we should combine convenience of ar- 
rangement with elegance in the external ap- 
pearance 5 a point of much consequence to 
the general appearance of the country. Ar- 
tists, whose business it is to study this branch 


By Joseru Ganvy, 


of design, are particularly catled upon te lend 
their assistance in accomplishing this nationat 
object, and that is precisely the intention of 
the following work; the designs in which, if 
the artist has been able to execute his own 
intentions, will be found to unite convenience 
and faste in a greater degree than has hitherto 
prevailed im this class of buildings,” &c. 


But if great were our expectations, no 
less was our disappointment. Cottage 
architecture, if it may be so called, is a 
subject in itself trivial and ungrateful, and 
has been exhausted by innumerable pub- 
lications. Were we to give a list of the. 
books of designs for cottages and rural 
buildings it would surprize the reader ; 
but this would be a task as tedious as un- 
necessary: however, it may be supposed 
that, by this time, a subject so much at- 
tended to must be tolerably understood, 
treated with a competent portion of skill, 
and a reasonable namber of combinations 
of neatness and convenience invented. 
At this period the designer, who is deter- 
mined to produce something new under 
the sun, must be content to commute 
propriety for singularity, and simplicity for 
extravagance. 

This is what Mr. Gandy has done. In 
a wild pursuit of novelty, he has adopted 
a style of frigid extravagance, disregarding 
the requisites of climate, manners, and 
convenience, and with a singular derelic- 
tion, or rather inversion, of usual pro- 
portions. 

Till very lately the designers of the 
smaller buildings of this country, villas, 
cottages, &c. considered uniformity as the 
first essential of architectural beauty ; but 
at present what is called the picturesque 
style, that enemy of regularity and syme 








ATKINSON'S COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


metry, is gaining ground. Now it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that the best 
examples in this manner are the fortuitous 
result of circumstances, that have no con- 
nexion with the design of pleasing. The 
painter prefers to represent the ancient te- 
nement weather-stained and dilapidated, 
with al] the incoherencies that successive 
alterations have produced, rather than the 
neat and elegant villa. 

The picturesque style of building, there- 
fore, would certainly seem to have this 
advantage, that it can never be necessary 
to sacrifice internal convenience to exter- 
nal appearance, since the process of build- 
ing merely for convenience has produced 
the best specimen of this style. The for- 
mal designer of the old school being 
obliged to make ‘ one half the villa just 
reflect the other,” must, notwithstanding 


8g! 


all his recourses of blank windows and 
sham facades, sometimes neglect the in- 
terests of the inside for the outside. But 
the picturesque architect, unfettered by 
rules, with every variety of form waiting 
his selection, can surely feel none of these 
restraints. Mr. Gandy, however, a pupil 
of this school, seems as much embarrassed 
by his whimsical elevations, as by the 
most rigid symmetry, and has neglected, 
to a strange excess, the adaptation of his 
plans to comestie convenience. Full little 
woud the farmer or labourer praise the 
taste that should lodge him iy those pic- 
turesque hovels. 

There are, undoubtedly, parts of these 
designs which possess taste and beauty ; we 
could even recommend two or three en- 
tire elevations ; but, generally speaking, 
the author has fairly merited our censure. 


Art. Ill.—Praetieal Perspective exemplified on Landscapes, By Tuomas NostE, Pro 


JSessor of Perspective. 


THE pupils of Mr. Noble may un- 
doubtedly find some advantage in this little 
work, as a manual of the instructions 
they may have received, though it is much 


4to. pp. 36. 


too slight and imperfect to teach the art © 
of perspective alone. This, however, 
cannot be expected to be the object of a 
professor of perspective. 


Art. IV.—Cottage Architecture, including Perspective Views and Plans of Labourers? 
Cottages and small Farm Houses, with Observations on the different Materials used for 
building them, and producing picturesque Eject. By WusiamM Arkinson, Architcet. 


Ato. 


FOUR-and-twenty pages of slight and 
trivial observations form this essay; to 
which are added, a few views of cottages, 
said to be selected from a collection of 
drawings taken in different parts of Eng- 
land. ‘This we can readily believe, for 
they have pertectly the air of realities, 
with all their accustomed irregularities 
and deformities. Doubtless the original 


builders of these valuable specimens of 
cottage architecture would feel no small 
surprize on seeing their works exhibited 
for admiration and imitation in a genteel 
hot-pressed quarto, price one guinea. In 
a word, we must think that these ‘ hints 
for the improvement of village scenery” 
are very unnecessary, and do no credit te 
the taste of Mr. Atkinson. 


INDEX. 
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